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MIRACLE 


HE  greatest  miracle  for  which  any  one  can  ask  is  to  be  MASTER  of 
himself.  Whatever  our  goal — and  each  of  us  has  a  goal,  just  as 
every  short  story,  for  example,  has  a  climax  towards  which  it  flows 
— our  own  efforts  will  determine  that  culmination.  And  yet,  we  are 
so  subject  to  outside  influences  that  we  follow  the  easier  course  and  often-times 
flounder  in  uncertain  grounds. 


Whatever  your  interest  in  talking  pictures  —  and  they  will  dominate  the  amuse- 
ment field  of  the  future — have  the  courage  of  your  convictions  and  follow  through. 
If  you  are  a  producer,  listen  not  to  those  who  would  have  you  compromise  or  de- 
lay in  your  productions.  Do  you  not  know  that  210,000  people  attended  Roxy's 
in  New  York  in  one  week!  If  you  are  a  writer,  either  professional  or  amateur, 
give  your  finest  creative  efforts  to  the  newest  of  all  professions.  Nine  out  of  ten 
playhouses  on  Broadway  have  gone  "talkie"  and  the  most  reputable  producers  are 
clamoring  for  original  stories  of  merit.  If  you  are  a  playgoer,  welcome  the 
"talkies."    No  longer  will  you  have  to  be  a  critic  to  obtain  a  front  seat! 


Keep  faith  with  the  "talkies"!  It  will  bring  you  increased  prosperity, — and  hap- 
piness as  well!! 


Published  monthly  at  15  cents  a  copy.  Annual  subscription,  $1.00;  Canadian  subscription,  $1.25;  fore,gn  subscripts  $1.50.  Application  made  or  entermg 
as  second  class  matter,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  Published  monthly  on  the  25th  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  Six  months  advance  not.ee  reared 
for  change  of  subscribers'  address.  Talking  P.cture  Magazine,  Publishers;  Daniel  O'Malley,  Editor;  D.  S.  Margohes,  Advertising  Manager  VnsoloicHed  manu- 
scripts, if  not  accompanied  by  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes,  cannot  be  returned,  and  the  Editor  cannot  entry  tnto  correspondence  about  them  Manuscripts 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  and  not  to  individuals.  All  accepted  contributions  are  paid  for  on  acceptance,  without  reference  to  date  of  publication.  The 
entire  contents  of  this  magazine  are  protected  by  copyright  and  must  not  be  reprinted  without  permission. 
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TELEVISION 

An  Experiment  Which  Promises  Well  For  the  Future 


~\X7'(r"^"V  tne  ^rst  broadcasting  sta- 
ff v  VJ-1  JL  j  tion  to  organize  a  dra- 
matic group  and  present  plays  regular- 
ly to  the  radio  audience,  established  it- 
self as  the  first  station  anywhere  to  pre- 
sent a  drama  by  television,  transmitting 
picture  and  voice  simultaneously  on  sepa- 
rate radio  channels.  Those  equipped  with 
suitable  receivers  for  vision  and  sound 
were  able  to  see  and  hear  the  actors  in 
the  play,  though  miles  separated  them 
from  the  actual  performance.  Drama  by 
radio  was  made  possible  by  the  recent 
development  of  a  simplified  and  portable 
television  transmitter  or  camera  by  Dr. 
E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America. 

Martin  P.  Rice,  manager  of  broadcast- 
ing for  the  General  Electric  Company, 
explained  that  in  presenting  the  drama 
through  the  medium  of  television,  WGY  is 
co-operating  with  the  engineers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  studio  technique  well  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  it  will  be  practi- 
cal to  offer  television  to  the  public  as  a 
finished  production.  Such  practical  ap- 
plication affords  the  only  reliable  method 
of  determining  the  future  possibilities  as 
well  as  the  limitations  of  television. 

"WGY  was  the  pioneer  broadcasting 
station  in  the  field  of  radio  drama,"  he 
stated,  "and  it  is  fitting  that  we,  in  co- 
operation with  Dr.  Alexanderson,  should 
thus  early  investigate  the  adaptation  of 
this  new  branch  of  the  radio  art  to  the 
drama.  Three  years  ago  scientists  in  many 
countries  began  a  thorough  investigation 
of  television  and  its  possibilities.  Today 
we  have  shown  what  Dr.  Alexanderson 
has  accomplished  and,  in  broadcasting 
a  one  act  play  by  television,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  point  out  one  of  the  very  inter- 
esting applications  of  the  new  art.  When 
television  has  reached  that  stage  of  de- 
velopment where  'sight'  signals  may  be 
received  as  reliably  as  'sound'  signals  are 
now  received,  we  at  WGY  hope  to  be 
prepared  to  carry  the  image  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  the  actor  to  thousands  not  here- 
tofore privileged  to  enjoy  the  drama." 

The  first  play  by  television  was  broad- 
cast during  the  regular  television  period 
of  the  Schenectady  station  and  a  second 
performance  was  later  put  on  the  air. 
The  play  was  "The  Queen's  Messenger," 
a  one  act  drama  written  thirty  years  ago 
by  J.  Hartley  Manners.  The  television 
version  was  the  same  in  every  respect 
as  the  stage  offering,  but  many  new  prob- 
lems in  dramatic  technique  were  pres- 
ented in  putting  on  the  air  a  performance 
intended  for  reproduction  instantaneously 
in  homes  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

Nine  months  ago,  Dr.  Alexanderson 
exhibited  a  simplified  television  receiver. 
Television  then  was  taken  out  of  the 
laboratory  and  shown  in  the  home.  Voice 
and  picture  were  simultaneously  broadcast 
by  WGY  on  different  wavelengths  and  ob- 
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servers  stationed  three  to  five  miles  from 
the  transmitters  saw  and  heard  the  per- 
formers. 

The  presentation  of  the  drama  by  tele- 
vision was  made  possible  by  further  de- 
velopments by  Dr.  Alexanderson,  in  the 
simplification  of  the  transmitting  appara- 
tus in  a  convenient  and  portable  form. 
The  transmitter  may  now  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  as  easily  as  modern 
broadcast  equipment  is  transported  and 
it  was  indicated  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  television  transmitter  or  camera 
will  be  set  up  in  the  radio  studio,  on  the 
lecture  platform,  the  stage  or  at  the  ban- 
quet table.  To  illustrate  the  portability 
of  the  outfit,  WGY  recently  set  up  the 
the  camera  on  the  platform  in  the  as- 
sembly chamber  at  Albany  where  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Smith  delivered  his  address  ac- 
cepting the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  presidency. 

The  camera,  consisted  of  three  units, 
a  cabinet  containing  a  24-hole  disc  and  a 
1,000  watt  lamp  as  a  light  source,  and  two 
smaller  cabinets  each  housing  a  photo- 
electric tube  with  amplifier.  All  three 
cabinets  were  mounted  on  tripods,  en- 
abling the  operator  to  raise,  lower  or 
tilt  the  light  source  to  suit  the  height  or 
position  of  the  performer. 

In  the  presentation  of  "The  Queen's 
Messenger"  three  cameras  were  used — a 
camera  for  each  of  the  characters  in  the 
drama  and  a  third  for  the  introduction 
of  "props"  and  other  visual  effects. 


The  actual  adaptation  of  the  television 
apparatus  to  the  play  was  made  by 
Mortimer  Stewart,  well  known  as  the 
producer  and  director  of  a  series  of 
radio  plays  from  WGY,  interesting  and 
numerous  dramatic  offerings  from  the 
New  York  stations  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  Mr.  Stewart's 
problem  was  not  only  the  development 
of  a  technique  for  a  new  dramatic  form 
but  also  the  problem  of  apparatus  which 
is  as  yet  crude  and  admittedly  inadequate. 
For  example,  at  the  present  time  only  the 
heads  of  the  actors  can  be  shown,  and  the 
image  in  the  television  receiver  is  the 
red  of  the  neon  lamp,  this  being  the  only 
device  which  has  the  necessary  simplicity. 

The  drama  was  presented  in  one  of  the 
studios  of  WGY.  The  director,  standing 
between  the  two  "character"  cameras, 
governed  the  radio  output  by  means  of 
a  small  control  box  with  two  knobs.  With 
one  of  these  knobs  he  brought  any  one 
of  the  cameras  into  the  circuit,  depend- 
ing upon  which  character  was  speaking. 
The  second  knob  enabled  him  to  fade  the 
images  in  and  out,  very  much  as  the  fade- 
out  is  used  in  motion  pictures.  In  front 
of  the  director  was  a  television  receiver 
in  which  he  could  at  all  times  see  the 
image  going  on  the  air,  and  check  the 
performance.  In  addition  to  the  cameras 
there  was  a  microphone  for  each  actor 
to  pick  up  the  lines  of  the  play.  The 
performance  went  out  on  three  wave- 
lengths, the  picture  on  379.5  meters  and 
21.4  meters  and  the  voice  on  31.96  meters 
only. 

Inasmuch  as  only  the  heads  of  the  ac- 
tors can  be  transmitted  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  development,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  director  to  find  some  means 
other  than  head  movements  or  the  change 
of  facial  expression  to  convey  action. 
This  was  accomplished  by  utilizing  the 
third  transmitter  for  hands  and  "props." 
For  example,  when  the  lady  of  the  play 
offers  to  pour  some  wine  for  the  mess- 
enger, the  third  camera  picked  up  the 
image  of  the  lady's  hands  with  bottle 
and  glass,  as  she  poured  the  wine.  Keys, 
a  ring,  a  revolver  and  many  other  "props" 
were  thus  introduced  to  add  realism  to 
the  performance  and  to  break  the  mono- 
tony of  head  images  only. 

Because  of  the  limited  range  of  the 
camera,  great  pains  were  taken  to  keep 
the  actor  "framed", — that  is  within  the 
small  area  in  which  the  eye  of  the  pick- 
up camera  might  find  him.  Each  actor 
worked  in  front  of  a  white  screen,  a 
background  which  gave  definiteness  to 
his  features.  Borders  were  established, 
within  which  the  actor  had  to  stand,  or 
be  lost  to  the  camera. 

Special  problems  in  make-up  were 
presented  that  the  red  image  might  have 
definition  and  clarity.  Make-up  techni- 
que of  both  the  stage  and  screen  were 
drawn  upon  and  an  effect  different  from 
either  was  reached.  The  eyes  of  the  ac- 
tors accentuated  to  a  point  of  exaggera- 
te Continued  on  page  12) 
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An  Interview  With  Corinne  Griffith 

How  I  Felt  When  I  First  Heard  My  Voice 
Coming  From  the  Screen 

By  ROLAND  HAYES 


npO  an  actress  accustomed  from  her 
^~  early  teens  to  the  daily  routine  of 
a  motion  picture  studio,  one  of  the  most 
disconcerting  things  about  a  first  voice 
test  is  the  changed  "atmosphere"  of  a 
sound  stage  with  it  impressively  barracad- 
ed  double  doors  and  its  walls  padded  with 
a  sort  of  felt  material  throughout.  One 
steps  over  cables,  hears  strange  bells  ring- 
ing for  silent  signals,  sees  people  tiptoe- 
ing about  and  beholds  the  cameras  en- 
cased in  sound-proof  boxes  that  look  like 
telephone  booths,  where  unlike  silent  pic- 
tures, everything  is  photographed  through 
glass.  As  there  is  practically  no  ventila- 
tion in  these  boxes,  since  any  openings 
would  allow  the  sound  to  filter  in,  record- 
ing must  stop  every  little  while  and  three 
heavy  knocks  are  pounded  against  the 
cameraman's  door  as  a  signal  to  unlock 
the  box  and  come  out  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  for  a  few  minutes  before  resuming 
the  grinding.  Then  there  is  the  recorder's 
table  with  a  sort  of  switchboard  arrange- 
ment where  he  telephones  strange  sound- 
ing messages,  such  as  "turn  'em  over," 
when  everything  is  in  readiness  for  the 
motors  to  start. 

Until  one  becomes  accustomed  to  all  of 
these  new  arrangements  there  is  natur- 
ally a  feeling  of  hyper-consciousness. 
When  I  made  my  first  voice  test  I  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  talk  natur- 
ally. The  only  real  difference  in  talking 
for  the  Vitaphone  from  everyday  manner 
of  speech  is  to  say  one's  words  a  little 
more  slowly,  allowing  for  proper  timing 
or  synchronization  with  action  of  the  film 
and  to  guard  one's  S's  so  as  to  prevent 
any  semblance  of  a  lisp. 

But  to  talk  naturally  is  just  where  the 
difficulty  comes  in.  In  everyday  life 
we  speak  with  as  little  conscious  thought 
of  intonation,  pitch  or  timing  of  the  words, 
as  we  breathe.  It  is  my  contention,  how- 
ever, that  an  actress  should  be  just  as 
natural  in  dialogue  pictures  as  in  silent 
pictures.  In  other  words  she  should  be 
herself.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  I 
think,  if  we  all  dotted  our  Fs,  crossed  our 
T's  and  clipped  our  words  in  a  stilted, 
trained,  similar  fashion.  So  I  resolved 
to  talk  in  just  my  own  everyday  ac- 
customed way.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment, then,  when  I  heard  the  first  "play- 
back."   I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own 
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ears.  Stentorian  tones  thundered  through 
the  studio!  Though  I  had  talked  in  my 
usual  voice  it  came  back  amplified  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  got  the  feeling  of  ad- 
dressing a  multitude  through  a  mega- 
phone about  a  mile  away  from  where  I 
was  standing.  This  tremendous  volume 
was  for  me  the  most  surprising  part  when 
I  first  heard  my  voice  coming  from  the 
screen.  Of  course,  the  voices  are  toned 
down  properly  in  the  final  showing  of  the 
picture,  and  after  a  time  one  grows  ac- 
customed to  what  to  expect,  but  that  first 
experience  is  cerainly  terrifying! 

It  seems  curious  to  me  now,  since  I 
have  come  to  believe  so  thoroughly  in 
dialogue  pictures  that  I  have  signed  a 
new  contract  to  make  six  all-talking 
specials  for  First  National — two  a  year — 
for  the  next  three  years — to  remember 
how  opposed  I  was  to  them  in  the  be- 
ginning. I  thought  they  were  terrible 
and  would  set  the  industry  back  about 
five  years.  Women's  voices  were  par- 
ticularly annoying  to  me  and  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  screen,  particularly  in 


the  matter  of  outdoor  sets  and  locations, 
seemed  so  limited.  But  that  was  in  the 
beginning,  when  unfortunately  certain 
pictures  were  released  before  the  new 
sound  film  devices  were  perfected.  In  my 
abhorrence  of  the  whole  idea,  I  refused 
to  recognize  the  great  possibilities,  which 
the  future  held  in  store.  I  suppose  that 
was  largely  because,  first,  sound  was  put 
in  stories  just  for  the  sake  of  sound,  but 
now  everything  is  so  different — technical 
defects  are  being  removed  daily  and  the 
artistic  principle  is  developing  rapidly  to 
a  stage  of  perfection.  From  a  bitter  op- 
ponent I  have  changed  to  a  most  ardent 
enthusiast  and  believe  that  dialogue  pic- 
tures, such  as  "The  Barker,"  "Broadway 
Melody"  and  "In  Old  Arizona;"  have  so 
altered  the  whole  aspect  of  this  new- 
screen  art,  that  the  talking  picture  of  the 
present  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from 
the  first  experiments  in  sound. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  great 
Thomas  Edison's  first  experiments  with 
motion  pictures  were  with  the  idea  of  syn- 
chronizing sound,  but  the  inventions  deal- 
ing with  the  silent  movies  developed  so 
much  faster  than  the  sound  devices,  that 
the  movies  took  the  bit  in  their  teeth, 
and  the  silent  drama  kept  gaining  in  im- 
portance until  the  talking  angle  was  lost 
sight  of  and  gradually  dropped.  Now  the 
pendulum  has  swung  and  we  have  come 
back  to  the  Great  Wizard's  original  idea. 

In  the  first  two  pictures  I  have  made 
with  dialogue  sequences  —  "Saturday's 
Children"  and  "Prisoners"  —  I  found 
that  suiting  the  action  to  the  words 
and  vice  versa,  is  a  great  help  in  character 
delineation.  Instead  of  the  old  way  of 
rather  slipshod  mumbling  of  any  im- 
promptu lines  to  help  the  pantomime,  we 
now  say  intelligent  things  where  deft 
shading  is  as  revealing  in  the  matter  of 
mental  processes  and  emotions  of  our 
characters  as  the  artist's  brush  in  the 
painting  of  a  portrait.  Words  help  me  to 
feel  a  character  much  more  intensely;  to 
say  the  things  that  a  person  really  would 
say  in  a  given  situation,  gives  a  much 
greater  semblance  of  reality  to  every  role, 
and  I  find  all  the  members  of  my  com- 
pany fired  with  a  new  enthuiasm  and  earn- 
estness in  their  work.  Intelligence  has  at 
last  come  into  its  own  on  the  screen  and 
the  greater  demands  which  dialogue  pic- 
tures will  make  upon  the  individual  play- 
ers, must  naturally  result  in  greater  art. 
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Recent  Offerings  to  New  York  Talking  Picture  Producers 


THE  LAW 
Harry  E.  Auerbach 

TO  ICHARD  MORLEY  has  been  sen- 
■"^  tenced  to  prison  for  his  share  in  a 
cigar  store  hold-up.  The  day  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  of  his 
fifteen  year  sentence  shows  us  a  gang  of 
prisoners,  chained  together  and  engaged 
in  road  building.  Sledge  Hammer  Tom- 
my is  alongside  Richard  and  it  is  a  simple 
matter  for  him  to  smash  the  iron  collar 
around  Richard's  ankle.  Richard  is  free. 
Under  the  name  of  Paul  Leroy,  he  starts 
a  fire  insurance  business  and  prospers. 
Wealth  has  not  brought  happiness  to 
Paul.  He  is  stern  and  grouchy  and  he 
indicates  his  bitterness  towards  society 
by  his-  attitude  toward  his  help  and  as- 
sociates. Paul's  clients  are  the  ignorant 
shopkeepers  in  the  slums  who  are  refused 
policies  by  reputable  concerns.  The  Artie 
Underwriter  Company  is  the  name  under 
which  Paul  operates.  A  shrewd  attorney 
and  an  unwillingness  to  settle  the  just 
claims  against  him,  contribute  to  his  rap- 
id accumulation  of  riches.  The  wealthier 
he  becomes,  the  more  stingy  he  is  to  his 
help.  Such  incidents  as  the  use  of  in- 
coming envelopes  for  second  sheets,  and 
the  numbering  of  cigars  in  his  box  were 
commonplace.  His  chauffeur,  too,  was 
carefully  watched  for  his  expense  items, 
to  a  point  where  his  job  became  unbear- 
able. A  new  set  of  employees  at  regular 
intervals  was  the  rule. 

Paul's  attorney  absconds  with  some 
$10,000.  At  this  time  May  Allen  becomes 
Paul's  stenographer.  While  she  admires 
his  business  ability,  his  attitude  toward 
the  poor  makes  her  detest  him.  Paul 
goes  to  the  east  side  to  purchase  a  pair 
of  shoes.  While  in  the  shop  Sledge  Ham- 
mer Tommy,  released  from  jail,  recog- 
nizes his  voice.  He  calls  on  Paul  the 
next  day.  Paul  at  first  denies  acquaint- 
anceship, but  relents  under  pressure.  Tom 
wants  a  job,  not  money.  Tom  falls  in 
love  with  May.  Knowing  his  influence 
over  Paul,  she  urges  him  to  make  Leroy 
change  his  ways.  Tom  hesitates,  but 
when  Paul  forecloses  the  home  of  May's 
parents,  after  Tom's  protest,  he  decides 
on  action.  The  Insurance  examiners  are 
notified,  investigation  follows  the  next 
morning  and  irregularities  discovered. 
Bribes  fail,  and  seeing  that  he  is  beaten, 
he  calls  Tom,  asking  him  to  salvage  what 
is  left.  He  is  to  turn  the  business  over 
to  him  and  disappear.  Tom  is  to  settle 
outside  of  New  York  and  retain  $50,000. 
Paul  vanishes.  When  the  business  is  set- 
tled, some  $500,000  is  left,  which  is  turned 
over  to  Tom.  Tom  and  May  marry,  and 
Tom,  keeping  his  word,  meets  Paul.  He 
gives  Paul  only  $5,000,  saying  that  he  is 
going  to  return  most  of  the  money  to  the 
poor  who  have  been  robbed.  Of  course, 
Paul  is  furious,  but  he  is  now  a  fugutive 
from  justice  and  he  considers  himself 
lucky  to  get  off  with  his  skin.  He  is 
licked  and  he  knows  it.  Paul  is  warned 
to  go  West,  else  prison  sentence  will  fol- 
low. Tom  and  May  bring  happiness  to 
the  defrauded  poor. 


STEEL 
William  Romulus  Rhys 

LOCALE  commences  with  Mardi  Gras 
Carnival  in  New  Orleans.  Louis 
Beresse's  bar  and  gambling  house.  Men 
of  the  underworld  drift  in,  dragging 
three  girls.  One  is  Delores  de  Hernandez  y 
Alvarado,  prominent  society  girl  from 
Spain.  She  was  separated  from  brother 
in  crowds  on  street.  A  stranger  enters — 
Jimmy  Kent,  Southern  gentleman  and 
sportsman.  He  is  C3_nical  at  first  but 
then  defends  Dolores  with  aid  of  Remus, 
his  negro,  for  whom  he  has  come  to  col- 
lect a  -'debt.  There  is  an  intense  fight 
and  Jim,  Dolores  and  Remus  emerge  with 
honors.  Jim's  skill  with  cane-sword  is 
mainly  responsible.  Jim  and  Dolores  be- 
come fast  friends.  Aeroplane  rides,  races, 
dinners,  fencing  matches.  Scandal  caused 
thereby.  Kent  is  the  Southern  Open 
Fencing  Tournament  Champion.  He  is 
to  defend  his  title  against  DeLesseps, 
strong  Continental  Champion.  Yacht  par- 
ty— Honorable  Wright  Van  Elson,  New 
York  sportsman.  Don  Jose  Carranza 
attends  Dolores.  Kent  makes  love  to 
Dolores.  Dr.  Cameron  warns  him  that 
Carranza  is  looking  for  Dolores.  Kent 
and  Carranza  threaten  to  clash. 

Broadcasting  of  the  Fencing  Tourna- 
ment. Diplomatic  corps,  high  naval  offi- 
cials, society,  college  bo3rs.  120  piece 
Orchestra.  Fight  between  Kent  and  De 
Lesseps  fascinating.  Kent  is  almost  beaten 
but  makes  remarkable  come-back  and 
wins,  after  all  forecast  his  defeat. 

Kent's  father  wants  him  to  quit  his  es- 
capades. Threatens  to  make  cousin  his 
heir.  James  has  promised  to  leave  town. 
Will  not  divulge  his  secret.  Kent  Sr. 
bids  him  to  understand  he  does  not  retract 
his  word.  James  leaves,  sorrowfully. 
James  Kent  disappears.  Leaves  no  clue. 
At  the  same  time  Manuel  Ruiz,  deposed 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Libertaria, 
also  sinks  into  obscurity. 

Dolores  is  on  deck  homeward-bound. 
Kent  has  promised  Dolores  over  the 
phone  before  leaving  that  he  will  see 
her  six  months  thereafter  in  Spain,  there- 
by breaking  his  appointment  with  her 
for  that  evening,  made  at  the  Fencing 
Tournament. 

In  Spain  Carranza  gets  wind  of  this 
engagement  and  threatens  to  kill  Kent. 
Kent  arrives  by  aeroplane  at  Madrid. 
Meets  his  chum  Lester  Allen.  In  a  cafe 
Don  Juan  Carranza,  Don  Jose  Carranza's 
cousin,  challenges  him  to  duel.  Kent  ac- 
cepts. Duel  by  aeroplane  with  Kent,  Allen 
and  Remus  against  Don  Juan  Carranza, 
Herr  Zeester,  famous  German  war  pilot, 
and  Senor  Ramonez.    Kent  victorious. 

Kent  returns  to  Dolores'  estate.  Finds 
her  missing  but  letter  is  handed  him 
stating  she  is  engaged  to  Carranza.  In  the 
library.  Carranza  holds  pistol  and  forces 
Kent  to  fight  duel.    Carranza  is  killed. 

Kent  leaves,  but  on  solicitation  of  Al- 
len, who  is  at  the  estate,  returns,  and 
there  is  reconciliation  between  Jim,  Dol- 
ores and  Jim's  father. 


MIRIAM 
J.  T.  Trencheny 

THE  majestic  castle  of  Schellenburg 
dominates  the  country.  Here  Sieg- 
fried, intolerant  chief,  directs  the  Robber- 
knights  of  Schellenburg  in  the  harassing 
of  travelers,  rich  or  poor,  who  in  their 
journeys,  pass  through  the  country.  The 
Jews  too,  in  the  Ghetto,  pay  valuable 
tribute  for  tolerance.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  long,  black  "Caftans" 
with  yellow  disks  centered  at  the  middle 
of  the  back.  There  are  few  girls  on  the 
streets,  by  orders  of  Siegfried.  Once  a 
year  warriors  are  sent  to  the  Ghetto 
to  bring  in  all  females  past  fifteen  and 
not  more  than  twenty-one,  for  inspection. 
Girls  whose  families  were  with  means  are 
set  free — others  are  sacrificed. 

In  the  Ghetto  lives  Abraham  Ben  Isaac, 
a  rich  Jew,  with  his  daughter  Miriam. 
The  International  Fair,  A.D.  1250,  is  to 
be  held  in  Buda,  capital  of  Kingdom  of 
Hungary.  Abraham  wants  Miriam  to 
marry  Jacob  ben  Levi,  rabbi  of  the 
Ghetto,  to  protect  her  during  his  absence. 
Miriam  implores  him  to  take  her  along. 

They  arrive  at  Buda.  Miriam,  under  the 
influence  of  freedom,  becomes  still  more 
charming.  Jaroslav,  Count  of  Tarnow, 
appears  before  Abraham.  He  robs  Abra- 
ham, offering  to  restore  same  upon  ob- 
taining Miriam  as  mistress.  Count  Jaro- 
slav uses  his  sword  upon  Abraham. 
Knight  Arpad  de  Nagfy  of  Nagfalva, 
Marshall  of  the  Fair,  arrests  Jaroslav. 
Arpad  and  Miriam  fall  in  love  at  first 
sight.  He  wants  her  to  marry  him,  re- 
gardless of  their  different  faiths. 

Miriam  is  known  as  Maria  to  the  par- 
ents of  her  husband, — third  daughter  of 
the  Noble  of  Schellenburg.  Miriam  and 
Arpad  go  to  his  home,  where  a  wonder- 
ful reception  awaits  them.  Miriam  con- 
quers the  heart  of  everyone  by  her  kind- 
ness and  charm. 

Abraham  and  Rabbi  Jacob  pledge  re- 
venge for  Miram's  desertion. 

Five  years  pass.  Little  Bela  is  born 
to  Miriam.  Meanwhile,  Tribunal  of  El- 
ders, court  of  the  Jews  in  all  Ghettos 
of  Europe  convenes  and  arrives  at  secret 
verdict  as  to  Miriam's  guilt.  At  this 
time  the  oligarchs  of  Upper  Hungary, 
following  example  of  Robber-knights  of 
Krnow,  pillage  the  travellers.  Nobles 
organize  punitive  expedition  to  curb  land 
barons  and  Knight  Arpad  becomes  com- 
mander of  an  army.  Miriam  wants  him 
to  staj\  Finally  she  volunteers  to  go 
along.  She  wants  to  see  her  father,  how- 
ever, before  leaving  with  her  husband. 
Miriam  returns  to  her  home.  Rabbi  grabs 
her  by  the  throat — Abraham  reads  the 
scroll — "We,  the  Elders — treason,  harlo- 
try, infidelity — and  in  punishment  there- 
of." Arpad,  with  memories  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Horrors,  curse  of  his  ancestral 
home,  searches  for  his  wife.  He  sees 
the  Rabbi  strangling  his  beloved.  Abra- 
ham falls  dead.  The  Rabbi  is  bound  and 
gagged,  and  Miriam  and  Arpad  ride 
through  the  Ghetto  gate. 
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THE  GABRIEL  STONE 
Harvey  Harmon  and  Jessie  E.  Gladish 

THE  time  is  1804.  The  place— The 
Rappite  village  of  Harnionie,  Penn- 
sylvania. Elsa  Schumann  is  bound  by  a 
promise  to  her  dying  mother  to  obey 
Father  Rapp.  Martha  and  Louis  Gilman 
rear  her.  Their  son,  Franz,  is  her  con- 
stant companion. 

The  Rappites  move  to  New  Harmony, 
Indiana.  Franz  and  Elsa's  love  is  awak- 
ened by  her  collapse  in  the  wheat  field, 
where  men  and  women  are  prodded  to 
superhuman  endeavor  by  Father  Rapp. 
Father  Rapp  is  a  religious  fanatic,  teach- 
ing the  iminence  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  strongly  advocating  celibacy, 
but  not  demanding  it.  He  neither  gives 
nor  refuses  his  consent  to  Elsa's  marri- 
age, but  makes  his  decision  known  by 
publishing  their  first  banns,  the  final 
banns  to  be  published  a  week  later.  At 
that  time,  he  gives  a  dramatic  account 
of  a  vision  he  had  the  night  before,  when 
the  Angel  Gabriel  appeared,  bearing  a 
message  that  Christ  would  come  to  them 
as  soon  as  they  became  perfect  in  His 
sight.  He  commands  them  to  sever  all 
earthly  relationship,  and  forbids  further 
marriages.  As  a  proof  of  the  heavenly 
visitation,  he  points  to  an  unfamiliar  ob- 
ject beneath  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  large 
stone  that  has  lain  in  his  yard  for  years, 
now  bearing  the  imprint  of  two  bare  feet 
and  a  scroll  on  which  a  text  has  been 
traced  by  the  angel's  sword. 

The  older  members  yield;  the  younger 
ones  rebel.  Franz  tries  to  persuade  Elsa 
to  leave  the  community  with  him,  but  she 
is  restrained  by  her  promise.  A  stranger, 
Robert  Frazier,  appears.  His  mission  is 
known  only  to  Father  Rapp.  Franz  and 
Frazier,  become  inseparable.  When 
Frazier  speaks  of  leaving,  Franz  decides 
to  accompany  him.  Frazier  arranges  a 
meeting  between  Franz  and  Elsa.  Father 
Rapp  surprises  them,  imprisons  them  and 
they  are  tried  before  the  council  in  the 
"Labyrinth",  a  place  of  mystery.  Franz 
denounces  Father  Rapp,  defies  the  elders 
and  is  placed  in  the  dungeon  at  the  fort. 
He  is  awakened  by  strange  noises  above. 
His  cries  summon  Father  Rapp  through 
an  underground  passage  and  they  dis- 
cover Johann,  the  watchman  dying.  He 
names  "Fr-fr-f-f-f-f"  as  his  assailant.  The 
safe,  containing  the  community's  money, 
is  empty. 

Father  Rapp  accuses  Franz  of  being 
responsible  for  the  crime  because  of  his 
disobedience  and  banishes  him.  The  com- 
munists are  summoned  and  apprised  of  the 
tragedy.  Louis  Gilman  repudiates  his  son. 
Franz  rushes  to  his  invalid  mother  to  say 
good-bye.  Her  husband  and  Father  Rapp 
find  her  clinging  to  the  gate  calling  for 
Franz.  She  bitterly  upbraids  them  and 
blames  Father  Rapp.  Elsa  learns  of  the 
tragedy  and  goes  in  search  of  Franz. 
Frazier  accompanies  her  to  McFadden's 
Landing  (now  Mt.  Vernon,  Indiana) 
where  they  find  Fritz,  Johann's  associate, 
drinking  and  gambling.  They  follow  him, 
find  the  stolen  money,  have,  him  impris- 
oned and  go  for  Father  Rapp.  Fritz 'con- 
fesses, vehemently  denounces  Father  Rapp 
as  a  false  teacher,  and  then  hangs  him- 
self. 

Franz  is  a  laborer  on  the  wharf  at 
New  Orleans.  A  vessel  from  a  German 
port  brings  a  passenger  who  attracts 
Franz's  notice.  He  is  William  Schumann, 
Elsa's  father,  whom  they  believed  had 
wilfully  allowed  his  wife  to  die  in  want. 


His  story  is  convincing  and  Franz  takes 
him  to  Indiana. 

The  Rappites  have  moved  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Franz  and  Schumann  fol- 
low, and  the  family  is  reunited.  Father 
Rapp  is  dying  and  expresses  his  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  interpretation 
of  the  angel's  message.  He  tells  Franz 
and  Elsa  to  decide  for  themselves.  They 
are  married.  The  elder  Gilmans  take  up 
their  lives  together  and  they  all  return 
to  their  old  home  at  New  Harmony. 


THE  PARTY'S  ON 
Frederick  H.  Lape 

Hp  HE  characters  of  this  manuscript  are 
Ted  Leonard,  tall,  blonde,  active, 
with  a  good  singing  voice,  singer  and 
saxophone  player  in  the  orchestra  at  La 
Favorite.  Clara  Mae  Bassets,  black, 
bobbed  hair,  dark  eyes,  impudent  face, 
with  a  come-back  for  everything.  Helen 
Lawrence,  blond,  blue-lavender  eyes, 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  equally  crooked. 
Ben  Lawrence,  owner  of  La  Favorite, 
Helen's  husband, — a  nonentity.  Vaude- 
ville Circuit  Manager.  Producer.  Cheap 
Actor. 

The  scene  opens  at  La  Favorite,  a 
roadside  dance  hall  near  Albany.  Clara 
Mae  tries  to  persuade  Ted  that  there  is 
no  future  for  him  at  La  Favorite.  Helen 
resents  her  interest  in  Ted.  Ted  has 
promised  in  event  that  he  does  leave  he 
will  take  Helen  with  him,  and  Helen  holds 
him  to  his  word.  Clara  plans  to  show 
up  Helen  in  her  true  colors  and  to  that 
end  arranges  for  a  good  looking  actor  to 
drop  in  and  pose  as  a  producer,  offering 
Helen  the  leading  role  in  the  new  play. 
The  scheme  works,  and  Helen  tells  Ted 
the  deal  is  off.  Ted  and  Clara  leave 
for  the  city  to  arrange  their  act. 

An  unusual  opportunity  is  presented 
Clara  but  she  will  not  accept  without 
Ted.  The  male  roles  are  all  filled.  Later, 
the  producer  calls  upon  Ted.  "Listen 
to  sense.  What  have  you  got,  after  all, 
but  a  vaudeville  act?  Suppose  the  act 
doesn't  take?  What  have  you  got  to 
offer  the  kid?"  Ted  succumbs  and  the 
opportunit}-  is  presented  when  Helen  finds 
her  way  to  his  apartment.  Feigning  re- 
newed affection  for  her  he  permits  Clara 
to  assume  that  he  and  Helen  are  to  take 
the  act  for  themselves,  side-tracking 
Clara.  When  Clara  leaves,  Ted  turns  on 
Helen  in  fury.  "Now  get  out!  Get  out 
quick!" 

Some  six  months  later  in  a  small  town 
on  the  circuit.  Christmas  day.  Ted  has 
just  arrived  in  company  with  an  actor 
called  Shorty.  The  Lyceum  in  Gerin. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  towns  to  play. 
Crowd  rough,  boisterous,  callous.  The 
Frank  Lyon  Company,  remains  of  a 
Broadway  show  that  went  on  the  rocks, 
precedes  Ted's  act.  Clara  appears  on  the 
stage  and  the  rough  reception  confuses 
her.  Ted  rushes  to  her  help,  calls  for  his 
song,  and  together  they  carry  through. 
"We'll  make  Broadway  —  and  stick-to- 
gether!" 

"You're  damned  right!     Let's  have  a 
Christmas  party!" 
"With  no  blondes." 
"You're  damned  right!" 


FOLLOWING  THE  GLEAM 
Evelyn  E.  Jones 

A  LICE  GRAHAM,  of  sunny  disposi- 
■l^-  tion  is  sorely  pressed  for  funds.  Her 
husband  and  children  adore  her  and  de- 
pend upon  her.    John  Graham  has  given 


up  a  successful  business  to  follow  the  lure 
of  the  pen,  for  which  he  has  a  natural  tal- 
ent. His  trivial  stories  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  trouble  selling,  but  his  serious 
work  —  his  first  novel,  —  his  first  real 
creative  work,  continuously  returns  from 
the  publishers.  Worn-out  and  patched 
clothes  are  their  lot  until  better  days  ar- 
rive. He  did  not  neglect  himself,  physic- 
ally or  mentally,  feeling  that  some  day 
he  would  receive  the  recognition  his 
work  merited.  "The  Flowing  Tide" 
was  good — he  did  not  need  anyone  to 
confirm  it.    He  was  sure  of  his  ground. 

During  a  walk  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, Alice  notices  a  rather  pitiful  sight. 
An  old  women  of  seventy  years  appears' 
to  be  alone  in  the  world.  John  knows 
of  her  and  her  family.  At  one  time  she 
was  engaged  to  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 
When  he  was  lost  on  an  ocean  voyage, 
she  took  it  very  severely. 

The  Grahams  take  in  Miss  Nelson  and 
give  her  the  freedom  of  her  home.  One 
night,  while  John  is  sitting  up,  working 
upon  his  new  novel,  the  house  is  set  on 
fire  from  an  overheated  furnace. 

"Your  correspondent  called  yesterday 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  who, 
as  you  all  know,  is  recovering  from  in- 
juries received  in  the  Brooklyn  Apartment 
fire  of  last  March.  At  great  risk,  he  car- 
ried the  aged  Miss  Amy  Nelson,  bodily, 
from  the  upper  floor,  and  both  barely  es- 
caped from  the  smoke-enveloped  build- 
ing with  their  lives.  Miss  Nelson,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  George  Nelson,  one  of  our 
pioneer  merchants,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  great  Admiral,  now  makes  her  home 
in  the  author's  family.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Graham's  children  are  to  in- 
herit her  very  valuable  real  estate  hold- 
ings in  this  city.  She  had  the  ancient 
deeds  to  this  property  in  her  room  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  and  through  all  of  that 
dangerous  adventure,  she  kept  the  bag 
containing  these  deeds,  tightly  clasped  in 
her  hand. 

"With  his  first  novel  'The  Flowing 
Tide'  011  the  shelf  with  the  best  sellers, 
and  being  produced  simultaneously  on 
the  Metropolitan  boards  and  on  the  silver 
screen  everywhere,  the  public  will  anxi- 
ously await  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Graham's  'Star-Crossed  Lovers',  which 
the  publishing  house  of  Baxter  Brothers 
is  announcing  today." 


THE  SQUIRE 
Mrs.  John  T.  Taggart 

OQUIRE  McVEIGH  is  a  wealthy  land- 
^  owner  in  Ireland.  He  is  a  tyrant — 
as  hard  as  rock  —  and  is  despised  by 
everyone  because  of  his  cruelties  to  his 
tenants. 

It  is  when  he  is  making  preparations 
for  the  evictions  of  his  poor  tenants 
("cotters")  that  his  beautiful  and  gener- 
ous wife  sends  her  charming  young 
daughter  among  these  poor  people  to 
distribute  money  and  provisions.  Here 
Kitty  McVeigh  meets  Larry  O'Toole,  a 
young  lawyer  who  has  just  been  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Kerr  &  Simpson  of  Belfast.  Larry 
falls  in  love  with  Kitty.  Their  love  is 
mutual. 

The  squire  wants  his  daughter  to  marry 
one  Dan  O'Niel,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family  and  a  man  about  thirty  years  older 
than  Kitty.  Kitty  hates  him.  She  can't 
bear  to  look  at  him. 

Her  father  becomes  furious  when  he 
hears  that  young  Larry  O'Toole  pays 
attention    to    his    daughter.     He  insists 
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upon  her  marrying  Dan  O'Niel  as  soon 
as  the  contract  of  marriage  can  be  drawn. 
He  sends  for  his  attorney,  Mr.  McGill, 
who  meets  Dan  O'Niel  at  the  home  of 
the  squire.  They  engage  in  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  much  money  the  squire 
can  settle  on  Kitty. 

O'Niel  is  very  wealthy.  In  fact,  he  is 
the  richest  man  in  the  County  of  Mayo. 
The  squire  cannot  see  anything  but  mon- 
ey, for  money  is  his  God,  and  he  is  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  his  beautiful  daughter  for 
the  sake  of  wealth. 

O'Niel  is  a  man  of  many  sordid  heart 
intrigues.  Larry  O'Toole  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  employers,  Kerr  &  Simp- 
son, to  take  up  the  case  of  Molly  McCoy, 
who  is  suing  Dan  O'Niel.  She  claims 
he  is  the  father  of  her  six-year-old  boy. 
She  wants  Dan  O'Niel  to  marry  her  and 
thus  give  a  name  to  her  son.  The  squire 
still  resents  the  attentions  Larry  O'Toole 
is  paying  to  his  daughter  and  threatens 
that  he  will  cut  her  off  without  one  cent 
if  she  persists  in  her  refusal  of  Dan 
O'Niel.  When  the  case  of  Dan  O'Niel 
and  Molly  McCoy  comes  up  for  trial, 
Larry  O'Toole  at  last  reveals  to  the  squire 
the  trouble  O'Niel  is  in.  The  squire 
and  his  attorney  are  present  to  hear 
Larry  O'Toole  plead  for  his  client.  Larry 
O'Toole  wins  the  case  and  the  squire  is 
overjoyed.  A  few  days  later  a  much- 
heralded  dance  is  in  full  swing  at  the 
McVeigh  home. 

The  wedding  plans  are  enthusiastically 
discussed.  Kitty,  however,  extracts  a 
promise  from  her  father:  he  must  allow 
the  "cotters"  to  remain  in  their  humble 
homes  in  peace  and  contentment.  The 
squire  has  learned  his  lesson  and  takes 
his  medicine  in  manly  fashion,  and  he 
cheerfully  and  whole-heartedly  consents 
to  his  daughter's  wishes. 

HUMAN  FLESH  FOR  SALE 
E.  Guy  Talbott 

A  HMED  RUCKTI  BEY  comes  to 
the  human  auction  market  in  Trebi- 
zond  to  purchase  another  inmate  for  his 
already  crowded  harem.  He  has  heard 
of  the  talented  Armenian  slave  girl  from 
Harput, — Novart  Almonian.  Egbert  Tor- 
rance, an  American,  is  present  at  the 
auction  and  endeavors  to  protect  her  from 
this  slavery,  but  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
funds,  he  is  over-bid.  The  girl  appeals 
to  him  for  aid,  as  she  is  taken  away, 
and  he  determines  to  save  her,  come 
what  may.  Elaine  Mackay,  his  sweet- 
heart, tries  to  discourage  him  from  his 
plans,  but  without  success.  A  young 
Armenian  is  also  at  the  scene,  for  Novart 
and  he  were  separated  from  each  other 
when  a  massacre  took  place  in  Harput. 
At  the  American  Red  Cross  Vartan  Ar- 
dzrooni  tells  his  story.  Elaine  warns  that 
the  gendarmes  are  coming.  Torrance 
is  arrested  by  two  Turish  soldiers,  but 
there  is  a  struggle  and  the  two  "soldiers" 
make  known  their  real  identity — American 
Secret  Service.  They  had  attempted  to 
arrest  them  as  a  measure  of  protection 
for  their  insult  to  the  Vali  at  the  auction. 
A  plan  is  devised  whereby  Torrance  and 
Ardzrooni  are  to  go  to  the  palace  of 
the  Bey,  disguised  as  merchants.  They 
take  Elaine's  party  dresses,  knowing  that 
the  Bey  will  want  clothes  for  his  new 
slave.  When  the  Bey  is  about  to  attack 
Novart,  Torrance  pulls  a  pistol,  but  is 
wounded  by  a  knife.  Both  men  are  cap- 
tured and  tied  up.  An  opportunity  comes 
to  escape,  through  bribery,  and  Torrance 
learns  that  Elaine  has  set  out  for  the 
palace  of  the  Bey.    From  behind  a  closed 


door  he  hears  Elaine's  voice.  They  crash 
through,  prepared  to  fight,  but  are  again 
held  powerless  in  the  hands  of  a  half- 
dozen  retainers.  Ahmed  holds  Elaine 
in  his  arms  in  the  background  while  he 
watches  the  fight  in  the  office.  Vartan 
escapes  but  goes  to  Novart,  for  she  needs 
him.  The  Bey  now  shows  his  true  colors. 
He  tells  Torrance  he  will  take  the  pretty 
American  for  his  own.  He  will  take 
both.  In  the  distance  can  be  heard  the 
sound  of  cannonading.  Help  is  soon  to 
arrive.  Meanwhile  the  Bey  is  taking 
Elaine  in  his  arms,  his  sensuous  breath 
fanning  her  face.  She  -grows  faint  and 
collapses. 

Torrance  feels  one  of  his  guards  re- 
lax his  hold.  The  man  slumps  to  the 
floor.  Vartan  presses  a  red-bladed  dag- 
ger into  his  hand.  Torrance  attacks  Ah- 
med, but  does  not  kill  him.  Capt.  Rog- 
ers of  the  Intelligence  Department,  with 
a  score  of  Marines,  enters  the  room. 
Ahmed  is  made  to  salute  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — this  for  his  bitter  epithets,  earlier 
in  the  adventure.  That  evening  the  Ameri- 
can destroyer  steams  out  of  the  harbor 
at  Trebizond,  and  that  night  on  the 
Black  Sea  a  refugee  missionary  on  board 
performed  a  double  wedding  ceremony. 

MONEY  LUST 
C.  Steerknott 

JOHN  DAWSON,  retired  banker,  lives 
with  his  only  daughter  Betty  in  his 
English  mansion.  He  has  a  widowed 
sister,  a  Mrs.  S.  Burrows,  to  whom  he  is 
very  devoted.  Stanley,  her  son,  is  in  love 
with  Betty.  As  a  condition  of  their  mar- 
riage Mr.  Dawson  stipulates  that  Stanley 
shall  go  straight  and  not  deviate  from 
the  path  of  honesty,  no  matter  what  the 
temptation,  else  he  will  not  only  fail  to 
marry  Betty,  but  will  be  deprived  of  any 
legacy. 

Stanley  is  given  a  check  for  £500  so 
that  he  may  not  be  subject  to  temptation. 
His  uncle  obtains  for  him  a  position  in 
his  bank,  of  which  he  is  the  chief  share- 
holder, and  Stanley  assumes  his  duties. 
As  the  nephew  of  the  head  of  the  bank, 
every  opportunity  is  given  him  to  make 
good.  However,  the  lure  of  card  playing 
and  drinking  possess  him  and  he  is  soon 
in  difficulties.  He  borrows  money  from 
a  money  lender  on  his  notes.  His  mother 
appeals  to  her  brother.  He  calls  for 
Stanley.  He  asks  Stanley  to  compute 
the  money  owing  to  his  creditors  and  the 
next  day  Stanley  appears  with  his  ac- 
count, among  which  is  a  note  for  £20,000. 
Count  Poulette,  an  Austrian,  is  the  credi- 
tor. The  uncle  turns  the  matter  over  to 
Scotland  Yard,  and  by  brilliant  strategy 
they  trap  the  scoundrel  with  marked 
cards,  and  with  Stanley  as  the  tool. 

Stanley,  upon  his  return,  falls  back 
into  his  old  habits.  Betty  is  neglected. 
He  alters  the  accounts  of  the  bank  and 
steals  £25,000.  Sometime  later  he  is 
called  into  the  managers  office  and  ac- 
cused with  the  defalcation.  His  uncle  is 
notified  and  disowns  him  immediately, 
after  settling  accounts.  Stanley  shifts 
for  himself.  His  uncle  tells  Betty  and 
his  sister  the  truth  of  the  situation,  which 
he  has  not  formerly  revealed. 

Stanley,  in  need  of  funds,  plans  the 
theft  of  his  uncle's  bonds  and  cash.  Be- 
ing familiar  with  the  layout  he  has  little 
difficulty  in  access.  His  uncle  awakes 
but  is  not  a  match  for  him.  He  is 
strangled  to  death.  The  butler,  hearing 
sounds,  rushes  up,  and  Stanley  fires  his 
pistol,  killing  him  immediately.  Stanley 
takes  the  butler's  clothes  for  himself,  and 


places  the  butler's  body  into  the  oak 
chest,  and  makes  it  fast.  He  is  about 
to  pick  up  the  bonds  and  the  cash  box 
when  he  sees  Betty  walking  in  her  sleep, 
down  the  stair-case  towards  the  library. 
She  is  a  somnambulist.  He  hurriedly  runs 
away,  the  cash  and  bonds  in  his  hands. 
Back  home  he  burns  his  clothes  and 
pretends  illness.  When  his  mother  is 
gone,  he  puts  on  the  butler's  uniform 
and  makes  his  way  to  his  uncle's  bank. 
Arriving  there  he  states  his  master  has 
sent  him  to  borrow  funds.  The  man- 
ager, suspicious,  detains  him.  Stanley 
is  arrested,  accused  with  robbery,  for 
they  still  believe  it  is  the  butler  who  has 
commited  the  murder.  Later,  the  butler's 
body  being  found,  he  is  accused  of  the 
murder,  and  in  court,  with  films  taken  of 
the  tragedy,  he  breaks  down  and  admits 
all.  The  night  before  the  execution  he 
dreams  of  his  uncle,  and  dies. 


THE  GUILTY  CUP 
Ira   C.  Isenberg 

HP  HE  twin-brothers,  Ivan  and  Ruddy 
Clemens  are  separated  by  the  war. 
They  are  very  devoted  to  each  other.  The 
absence  of  Ivan  is  a  source  of  worriment 
to  Ruddy's  mother,  and  Judge  Marlowe, 
a  human,  charitable  and  serious-minded 
individual,  attempts  a  faked  War  Depart- 
ment message  to  save  Mrs.  Clemens  from 
further  anguish — and  possibly  death.  It 
is  of  no  avail  and  Mrs.  Clemens  passes 
away.  Judge  Marlowe's  son  has  suddenly 
become  engaged  to  Julia  Nesbit,  Ivan's 
sweetheart,  who  does  not  care  to  wait 
for  him  further.  Ruddy  meets  her  in 
Judge  Marlowe's  study  and  calls  her  to 
account  for  her  actions. 

Ivan  returns  and  Ruddy  calls  Don 
Marlowe  aside.  He  tells  Don  that  out  of 
fairness  to  Ivan,  Don  should  absent  him- 
self and  permit  Ivan  to  resume  his  friend- 
ship with  Julia.  Don  and  Ruddy  eaves- 
drop and  hear  Ivan  and  Julia  in  con- 
versation. Julia  reaffirms  her  love  for 
Don.  Don  retracts  his  promise  to  leave 
Ivan  a  clear  field.  Ruddy  draws  a  pistol 
and  attempts  to  shoot  Don,  but  in  the 
struggle  wounds  himself  slightly.  Don 
returns  to  his  home,  in  a  daze,  stating 
he  has  commited  murder.  Ruddy,  upon 
returning,  finds  that  Ivan  has  committed 
suicide.  The  wild  plan  forms  in  his  mind 
to  change  their  identities  so  that  Don 
may  be  accused  of  Ivan's  death. 

Don  is  brought  to  trial  with  his  father 
as  presiding  Judge.  Don  is  found  guilty 
of  first  degree  murder,  and  is  held  for 
sentence.  He  is  to  die  on  the  chair.  Rud- 
dy feels  remorseful  for  his  falsity,  and 
just  before  Don  is  to  go  to  the  chair,  he 
forces  his  way  through  the  prison  guards 
to  the  death  chamber. 

"Halt!"  cried  Ruddy  forlornly,  as  he 
came  face  to  face  with  the  doomed  pris- 
oner. "This  man  is  entirely  innocent. 
For  many  months,  I've  been  living  a 
desperate  life.  My  name  is  not  Ivan, 
but  Ruddy  Clemens.  I  wanted  to  get 
even — I  wanted  to  get  revenge  for  the 
great  wrong  he  committed  against  me. 
He  promised  me  he'd  help  save  my  in- 
valid brother — he  promised  he'd  give  up 
Julia  Nesbit  to  Ivan,  her  former  lover, 
but  he  failed  me.  A  promise  did  not 
mean  much  to  him,  but  to  me,  it  was 
murder — he  killed  the  most  precious  thing 
a  man  could  ever  possess,  and  I  have 
nothing  further  to  live  for."  Instantly, 
he  whipped  his  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
and,  a  moment  later,  he  stretched  on  the 
floor — dead. 
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WILD  CHERRY 
Jane  Nelson 

JACK  ERLING,  tall,  slender  and  grace- 
ful, pulls  up  at  the  Country  Club 
with  Doris  alongside,  and  leaves  her  to 
join  his  boy  friends,  Johnny  Hines, 
Blinky  Morgan  and  Skeets  Allison.  Jack 
greets  his  mother  who  is  playing  cards 
with  a  group  of  men.  He  wonders  why 
it  is  that  her  friends  always  seem  to  be 
men.  Jack  and  the  boys  pile  into  the  car, 
and,  after  a  series  of  adventures,  reach 
Tumble  Inn.  There  Jack  becomes  in- 
fatuated with  Cherry  Framton,  one  of 
the  entertainers,  and  from  then  on  a  trip 
is  made  each  evening  to  bring  her  home. 
At  this  time  Johnny  and  Doris,  with 
friends,  are  on  a  party,  and  marry  while 
intoxicated,  Doris,  a  most  fashionable 
dresser,  requires  no  end  of  money.  John- 
ny really  loves  her  and  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds,  gambles  at  the  roulette 
wheel,  managed  by  Jack's  mother.  He 
commits  suicide  and  leaves  a  note  for 
Jack,  explaining  his  mother's  connection 
and  asking  him  to  care  for  Doris.  Jack 
consoles  Doris. 

Jack  returns  to  College,  making  haste 
on  his  week-ends  to  join  Cherry.  His 
mother  informs  him  she  is  to  marry 
within  a  week.  Sometime  later,  while 
riding  with  Cherry,  the  car  skids  and 
Cherry's  head  hits  the  windshield.  Jack- 
urges  medical  attention.  Cherry  laughs 
at  him,  saying  it  has  only  been  a  slight 
bump. 

One  day  Jack  is  startled  to  find  that 
Cherry  has  gone.  She  leaves  him  a  long 
letter,  explaining  that  the  injury  has  de- 
veloped seriously  and  that  she  is  going 
blind.  Jack  makes  every  effort  to  find  her, 
employing  detectives,  but  without  success. 

Jack  becomes  a  prominent  attorney, 
having  long  since  gone  through  college. 
There  is  still  not  a  trace  of  Cherry,  and 
he  will  marry  no  one  else.  Cherry,  in 
the  meantime,  has  adopted  a  little  orphan 
child,  Margie,  and  when  the  time  arrives 
that  Cherry  is  totally  blind,  Margie  is  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  her.  Cherry 
grows  worse.  Her  Uncle  Ben,  to  whom 
she  has  gone  with  Cherry,  finds  a  busi- 
ness card  with  Jack's  name  on  it,  and  as 
she  is  calling  Jack,  he  sends  for  him.  The 
doctor  has  said  that  only  a  sudden  shock 
would  help  her  blindness.  Cherry  is  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  Jack  is  speeding 
to  her  in  his  motor.  A  tree  falls  across 
the  road  and  Jack's  car  hits  it.  Jack 
is  rendered  unconscious.  They  bring  him 
to  Cherry's  room  and  place  him  upon  a 
bed.  When  Cherry  hears  that  Jack  has 
arrived,  she  is  shocked— and  the  miracle 
happens.  Her  sight  is  restored,  and  under 
her  care  and  nursing  Jack  is  brought  back 
to  health.  They  take  Margie  with  them 
to  their  home  and  Uncle  Ben  is  invited 
to  join  them  at  any  time. 

BROKEN  FETTERS 
Evelyn  E.  Jones 
JQR.  RALPH  GORDON  and  his  wife 
Grace  have  drifted  apart  in  their 
interests.  Formerly  inseparable,  Grace 
is  giving  all  her  time  to  society  and 
charitable  affairs,  while  the  doctor  is  ab- 
sorbed in  his  profession.  Grace  is  the 
president  of  the  Womens'  Club  of  Bright- 
wood,  and  a  brilliant  reception  is  being 
tendered  Armand  de  Greymont,  the  fam- 
ous sculptor,  who  has  just  finished  a 
marble  bust  of  the  state's  most  celebrated 
son.  The  work  had  been  a  commission 
from   the  club   and   was   to   be  its  gift 


to  their  city,  birthplace  of  the  great  scien- 
tist. As  president  of  the  club,  Grace  Gor- 
don becomes  friendly  with  Greymont, 
who  is  charmed  with  the  fair  American. 
Grace  is  a  skilled  linguist  and  she  con- 
verses with  him  in  his  own  tongue.  "A 
little  affair"  was  within  the  pale  of  his 
code  of  honor." 

Greymont  presses  his  affection  ardu- 
ously. Gifts  —  flowers,  books,  etc.  are 
showered  upon  her.  Of  course  society 
takes  notice,  although  her  husband  trusts 
her  implicitly.  Dr.  Gordon,  absorbed  in 
his  laboratory  studies,  sees  less  and  less 
of  his  wife.  Ralph  urges  her  to  go  to 
Europe  with  the  Carltons  and  visit  Paris, 
but,  on  the  grounds  that  he  would  be 
left  alone,  she  refuses.  He  tells  her  that 
he  had  planned  to  go  to  the  mountains 
in  August,  with  Professor  Collins.  The 
closing  event  of  the  social  season  is  a 
bal  masque  and  the  opportunity  is  present 
for  Greymont,  as  King  Henry  of  Navarre, 
to  tell  of  his  love  for  her.  She  does  not 
take  him  seriously. 

Dr.  Gordon,  coming  home  late  one 
evening,  looks  for  the  usual  note.  In- 
stead he  finds  a  letter  of  some  length 
which  startles  him.  Grace  has  left.  At 
the  same  time  Greymont  disappears.  He 
calls  upon  his  friend  Chief  Osborne  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  Greymont's  where- 
abouts, and  thus  prevent  scandal.  Grey- 
mont, Osborne  finds,  has  joined  his  wife 
Marie  Boilleau,  famous  actress. 

Dr.  Gordon  has  become  famous.  He 
is  the  foremost  authority  in  electrical 
therapeutics  of  his  day.  Grace  meanwhile 
has  become  the  head  of  the  League  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Sufferers  in  the  Near 
East.  Attempting  to  save  a  three-year- 
old  child  from  the  path  of  a  heavy  ma- 
chine, she  is  fatally  injured,  although  the 
child  is  saved. 

Dr.  Ralph  Gordon,  called  by  the  Thur- 
ber  Hospital,  comes  to  give  X-Ray  treat- 
ment to  the  orphans.  On  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  wards  there  hangs  the  portrait 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  a  face  well-known 
to  the  doctor.  "That  is  the  portrait  of 
one  of  our  former  workers  whom  we  call 
The  Angel  of  the  little  children,"  Her 
work  and  interest  was  for  them  alone,  and 
her  death  is  a  loss  we  cannot  recover 
from.  She  literally  gave  her  life  to  save 
that  of  a  child  of  the  street.  We  never 
knew  much  of  her  history.  She  left  a 
note  with  the  keys  of  her  safety  box, 
saying  that  everything  was  to  be  used  for 
the  children  here.  It  was  sufficient  to 
endow  this  ward.  We  call  it  by  her 
name,  the  Grace  Gordon  Ward.  By  the 
way,  could  she  have  belonged  to  your 
family  Doctor?" 

"She  was  my  wife,"  said  Ralph  Gor- 
don slowly,  with  bowed  head. 

HAPPINESS 
Florence  Workman 

TIME — the  days  we  live  in.  Place 
— the  greater  part  of  the  story  is 
enacted  in  America.  Yet  some  scenes 
that-  portray  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of 
wealth  could  better  unfold  in  the  world's 
haunts  of  pleasure  and  power.  The  char- 
acters—  three  —  the  boy,  strong  and  de- 
termined, obsessed  with  the  quest  of  gold 
and  what  it  buys — besides  him,  the  girl, 
gentle,  unspoiled  and  loving  —  between 
them,  the  specter  of  Gold. 

The  chief  character  in  this  narrative  is 
the  young  man,  and  we  see  him  entering 
a  charity  bazaar  for  a  morsel  to  eat,  hun- 
gry, downhearted,  bitter  at  the  role  fate 
has  cast  for  him.    His  mother  had  been 


at  death's  door  for  six  months  after  his 
birth,  and  when  his  father  is  falsely  con- 
victed of  the  theft  of  funds  from  the  local 
bank,  in  which  he  worked  as  a  clerk,  his 
mother  passes  away,  after  a  stroke.  It  is 
not  long  before  there  is  a  second  coffin 
and  the  young  boy  is  alone. 

He  is  picking  berries  when  he  meets 
Lucile.  Already,  they  tell  each  other 
their  little  life  dreams — his  to  become 
wealthy  and  powerful,  hers  to  live  each 
day  with  contentment  and  love — and  he 
carries  home  her  basket.  John  now  drives 
the  bus  and  they  see  each  other  every 
day.  "See,  John,  see!"  From  her  apron 
pocket  she  draws  a  circular  of  furniture 
for  cottages  on  the  installment  plan.  "But, 
Lucile,  we  can't  get  married  until  I  make 
money.  There  is  no  happiness  without 
money." 

John  ditches  his  bus  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision with  an  oncoming  car.  The  owner 
of  the  car  is  a  wealthy  steel  manufacturer 
and  he  invites  John  to  visit  him — "An 
appreciation,  your  understand."  And  thus 
John  dreams  of  the  money  he  is  to  make 
— heaps — rich — rich ! 

"There  is  no  happiness  without  money" 
and  to  that  end  John  sacrifices  every- 
thing. Lucile  is  cast  aside.  He  listens 
not  to  her  prayers  or  pleadings.  Allur- 
ing women  are  at  his  command,  to  be  cast 
aside  like  worn-out  apparel.  He  is  a 
master  in  Wall  Street.  "The  finance  of 
the  world,  like  mercury,  fluctates  at  the 
pressure  of  his  name.  The  government 
is  his  chessboard,  and  his  unerring  skill — 
his  money — moves  his  men  as  and  where 
he  wishes.  He  tastes  the  glory  and  the 
grandeur  of  hobnobbing  with  kingship, 
as  ambassador  to  the  mightiest  emipre 
in  the  world.  Benevolence,  charity,  so 
sweet  to  egotism, — vast  marble  palaces 
that  enshrine  art,  letters  and  science,  are 
his  gifts  to  mankind.  Books  on  travel, 
government  and  poetry  bear  his  name. 
The  next  day  will  see  him  made  a  Doc- 
tor of  Law." 

The  grand  ball  room  in  the  most  pre- 
tentious of  the  summer  estates  of  this 
American  millionaire  is  filled  to  capacity. 
Beside  him  stands  his  young,  beautiful 
and  indifferent  wife,  flirting  with  their 
guest  of  honor.  Lonely  amidst  the  gaye- 
ty  he  slips  away  to  the  shore  where  even 
the  fisherman's  child  moves  from  him  in 
fear. 

But  it  is  all  a  dream.  "Oh,  Lucile, 
we  will  be  married  tomorrow.  Where  is 
the  prospectus  of  cottages?  And  what 
about  that  wicker  set?" 


MARY  JENNINGS  "CARRIES  ON" 
Evelyn  E.  Jones 

MARY  JENNINGS  is  left  alone  with 
her  children  upon  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband,  John.  She  is  with- 
out occupation  and  the  house  and  chil- 
dren must  be  maintained.  She  answers 
an  advertisement  and  receives  a  reply  from 
the  owner  of  a  magazine  stand  in  the 
financial  district  of  New  York.  While 
taking  care  of  the  stand,  which  she  pur- 
chases, Mrs.  Jennings  makes  many 
friends.  She  is  every  part  the  lady  and 
is  recognized  so,  with  few  exceptions. 
The  weather  is  often  severe  and  her 
early  days  are  ones  of  hardship. 

One  day  Mary,  during  a  celebration, 
extinguishes  a  bomb  thrown  by  some 
fanatic,  and  as  a  reward  for  saving  their 
building,  the  owners  of  the  property  give 
her  a  substantial  sum.  She  is  very 
thrifty,  by  compulsion,  and  with  this  nuc- 
leus she  manages  to  put  some  of  her  sav- 
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ings  aside.  The  balance  is  used  for  the 
care  of  the  children,  whose  wants  are 
growing.  Paul  Lothrop,  one-time  school- 
mate of  her  Adirondack  village  days 
meets  her  and  resumes  his  friendship. 
Lothrop  is  a  lonely  batchelor.  He  helps 
her  with  her  investments  and  Mary  calls 
upon  him  often.  Paul  too  returns  these 
calls.  Paul  proposes  to  her  on  one  of  his 
visits.  Mary  questions  his  choice,  in  view 
of  her  occupation,  but  he  over-rules  her. 

The  property  which  her  husband  John 
has  left  her  and  which  he  has  prophesized 
will  always  be  of  increasing  value,  is 
suddenly  a  source  of  good  fortune  to 
Marv.  '  She  over-hears  some  men  dis- 
cussing her  real  estate  and  learns  that 
there  will  be  active  bidding  for  it.  Paul 
helps  her,  and  obtains  an  offer  of  $55,000. 
plus  a  new  bungalow.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $5,000.  over  their  original  offer. 
At  this  time  he  informs  her  that  the  title 
to  her  property  is  defective.  The  firm 
negotiating  for  purchase  has  so  advised. 
It  seems  that  the  signature  of  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham is  not  affixed  to  the  deed.  This  is 
a  shock  to  Mary.  Mrs.  Brown,  an  elderly 
lady  whom  Mary  has  taken  into  her  home 
as  housekeeper,  suddenly  recalls  the  Gra- 
hams, and  makes  the  statement  that  Gra- 
ham did  not  have  a  wife  at  that  particular 
time.  Paul  Lothrop  investigates  and  the 
title  is  then  cleared.  The  children  take 
a  sight-seeing  tour  to  Washington,  and 
this  offers  Mary  the  opportunity  to  fix  up 
her  new  bungalow.  She  takes  the  chil- 
dren to  her  new  home  in  her  car,  and 
they  are  all  tremendously  surprised.  Jean, 
her  daughter,  announces  her  engagement 
to  Charles  Grainger.  Grainger  appears 
and  Mary  recognizes  him  as  the  youth 
who  has  befriended  her  in  her  early  days 
on  Wall  Street. 

It  is  Christmas  now,  and  there  is  re- 
joicing on  the  part  of  all  in  the  new 
home. 


KISS  ME,  MARIETTA 
Everette  M.  Webber 

MARCELINE  AND  HERBERT, 
dance  and  song  artists,  come  to 
the  parting  of  their  ways.  Marceline  has 
received  a  call  from  the  legitimate  to  take 
a  feminine  lead  in  "Discretion."  Herbert 
Maxwell  is  in  love  with  her.  Her  present 
success  is  due  entirely  to  his  help.  Mar- 
celine leaves  for  the  Worthington  Pro- 
ductions Co.,  and  is  rehearsing  the  play 
when  Herb  drops  in  on  a  visit.  Mar- 
celine attempts  to  get  Herb  a  part.  Her 
efforts  are  not  whole-hearted;  her  suc- 
cess has  gone  to  her  head  and  she  is  in- 
clined to  look  upon  Herb  as  a  mere  plug- 
ger.  Herbert's  rehearsal  is  not  striking. 
His  nervousness  and  anxiety  to  be  with 
Marceline  are  against  him.  Herbert  asks 
Marceline  for  an  appointment  that  even- 
ing, which  is  refused.  Marceline  has  al- 
ready made  a  dinner  engagement  with 
Lester  Hart,  one  of  the  players  in  the 
cast.  To  Hart,  Marceline  reveals  the 
true  state  of  her  feelings  regarding  Her- 
bert, which  is  not  complimentary,  to  say 
the  least.  Hart  proposes  to  Marceline,  but 
is  put  off.  On  the  second  rehearsal  Her- 
bert fails  miserably  and  Carrigan,  the 
director,  definitely  refuses  him  a  part. 
Dismissed,  he  meets  Marceline  and  Hart 
in  the  wings.  He  leaves  Marceline.  She 
expresses  her  regrets.  Herbert  repeats 
his  vow  to  get  into  the  limelight  and  to 
give  Marceline  the  prominent  female  role. 

"I  hope  you  won't  forget  me  "  This 
from  Hart. 


"I  couldn't  forget  a  mug  like  yours." 

Herbert  leaves,  telling  Marceline  that 
he  loves  her  and  will  be  back  for  her. 
Marceline  laughs.    "Poor  sap,"  she  says. 

Herbert  is  unfortunate  in  his  attempts 
to  obtain  a  booking,  even  at  his  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  his  usual  salary.  He  goes 
from  one  agent  to  another  without  suc- 
cess. He  calls  upon  Oscar  Marvel,  old- 
time  friend  of  his  father's,  but  is  turned 
down.  He  tells  Marvel  that  he  has  a 
musical  comedy  ready  to  be  produced,  and 
that  he  wants  the  leading  role.  Marvel, 
knowing  of  his  poor  showing,  ridicules 
him. 

Marceline  sends  Herbert  tickets  for  the 
opening  night.  The  show  progresses. 
Marceline  is  the  only  one  with  talent  in 
the  cast.  Suddenly,  Herbert  perceives 
that  something  is  amiss.  A  change  of 
of  cues  has  left  Marceline  alone  on  the 
stage.  She  is  rapidly  becoming  panic- 
stricken.  Herbert  rushes  to  the  stage, 
and  fills  the  missing  part.  He  is  a  trem- 
endous success.  Marceline,  inspired  by 
him,  exceeds  herself.  His  song,  KISS 
ME,  MARIETTA,  goes  over  with  a 
wow.  Oscar  Marvel  is  there  and  they 
make  arrangements  for  the  production 
as  soon  as  Marceline  can  be  released. 
The  show  "Discretion"  being  a  flop,  this 
is  easily  overcome. 

KISS  ME,  MARIETTA,  with  Marvel's 
backing,  is  a  sensation,  and  the  nuptials 
of  Herbert  and  Marceline  take  place  back- 
stage after  the  opening  night. 


THE  HALF  GODS  PLAY 
E.  Friendlich 

ALTER  CONDON  is  instructor  in 
biology  in  a  small  Southern  col- 
lege. He  goes  to  the  rescue  of  a  young 
woman  whom  two  men  have  attacked, 
but  both  he  and  the  girl  are  beaten  into 
insensibility.  Rumor  accuses  him  of  at- 
tacking the  girl.  Citizens  tar  and  feather 
him  and  warn  him  to  leave,  never  to  re- 
turn. Fearful  of  prosecution,  and  know- 
ing that  his  pedagogical  career  is  ended, 
he  renounces  the  social  order.  He  joins 
a  couple  of  hoboes,  and  works  his  way 
West  with  them.  In  Oklahoma  a  young, 
ignorant  country  girl,  Mary  Martin,  is 
being  forced  into  marriage,  by  her  father, 
with  one  of  his  confederates.  Her  out- 
cries bring  Walter  and  his  companions 
to  the  scene.  The  outcome  is  Walter's 
offer  to  marry  the  girl,  which  is  accepted. 
He  expects  to  leave  her  at  once  and  div- 
orce her  later.  However,  being  a  devout 
Catholic,  she  refuses  to  consider  this.  A 
compromise  is  finally  effected,  providing 
that  she  shall  be  sent  to  school,  and 
Walter  agrees  to  pay  for  her  tuition.  In 
her  resentment,  Mary  imposes  the  condi- 
tion that  no  news  of  either  one  should 
ever  be  sent  to  the  other. 

The  tramps  continue  their  itinerary. 
They  arrive  at  a  small  town  in  California. 
A  band  of  outlaws  attempt  to  rob  the  local 
bank.  Failing  same  they  kidnap  the  bank- 
er's child  in  retaliation.  While  eluding 
pursuit,  they  come  to  the  camp  of  the  three 
tramps.  Walter  throws  himself  on  the  out- 
laws' horses.  One  of  his  companions  joins 
him  in  the  rescue.  Both  are  shot — Walter 
seriously, — his  companion  fatally. 

The  child's  father  arranges  for  Walter's 
nursing,  but  his  lower  limbs  are  left  para- 
lyzed and  there  is  a  chance  that  he  will 
remain  so  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
banker  owns  the  local  newspaper.  He 
sells  it  to  Walter,  and  Walter  makes  a 
pronounced  success  of  it. 


Meanwhile  Mary  is  sent  to  a  Catholic 
seminary.  It  is  soon  evident  that  she  is 
about  to  become  a  mother  and  she  leaves 
school.  Her  child  lives  only  one  day. 
She  then  goes  to  College  and  completes 
her  course,  emerging  a  cultured,  accom- 
plished and  beautiful  young  woman.  She 
returns  to  her  native  town  for  consulta- 
tion with  her  priest  and  her  guardian, 
as  to  her  future.  She  reluctantly  agrees 
to  their  suggestion  that  she  visit,  in- 
cognito, the  town  where  Walter  has  set- 
tled. She  cherishes  the  intention  to  re- 
venge herself  upon  him.  Her  sponsors 
hope  a  reconciliation  can  be  effected.  Al- 
though he  continues  to  remit  monthly 
for  her  schooling,  there  is  no  need  for  it, 
because  the  lands  Mary  inherited  from 
her  father,  prove  to  be  oil-bearing.  Wal- 
ter is  ignorant  of  that  fact. 

Mary  comes  to  San  Luiz  where  Walter 
is  established,  and  introduces  herself  as 
the  correspondent  of  a  Kansas  City  news- 
paper. She  is  inexpressibly  shocked  to 
find  him  a  cripple.  She  becomes  very 
friendly  with  the  banker  and  learns  from 
him  of  Walter's  admirable  character,  at- 
tainments and  achievements. 

Walter  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight.  Mary  soon  realizes  she  loves  him 
too.  Walter,  unable  longer  to  endure  the 
torture  of  his  hopeless  love,  which  he  has 
confessed  to  Mary,  calls  a  conference  of 
the  banker,  his  wife  and  Mary.  He  lays 
bare  his  past  life  and  his  loveless  marri- 
age. He  begs  them  to  help  him  solve  his 
painful  problem. 

Mary  then  reveals  that  she  is  his  wife. 

A  CROOK'S  DETOUR 
J.  George  Brueckmann,  Jr. 

r]|HHE  narrative  originates  on  board  an 
ocean  liner,  one  hour  off  from  Cher- 
bourg. Mr.  Mullin,  Cook's  guide,  is  in 
conversation  with  Dr.  Karis.  The  school 
teachers'  and  clergymens'  wives  have  all 
been  cared  for  by  Mr.  Mullin,  and  he 
is  listening  with  rapt  attention  to  the  story 
Dr.  Karis  is  relating. 

The  story  concerns  itself  with  Phil 
Carter,  a  young  man  of  26  years,  skilful 
and  fortunate  in  his  chosen  profession, 
who  has  attempted  everything  from  pet- 
ty larceny  to  bandity  and  has  covered 
all  the  confidence  and  badger  games. 

Phil  Carter  never  carried  a  gun  with 
him.  This  was  outside  his  scope.  One 
day  he  was  at  work  upon  a  doctor's 
residence,  in  a  small  town,  when  he  was 
discovered  and  covered  with  a  pistol. 
Always  with  nerve  he  offers  to  call  the 
cops  for  the  physician.  In  some  way 
he  upsets  the  ash  tray,  and  as  he  bends 
down  to  pick  it  up,  his  hand  goes  to  his 
hip.  There  is  a  sudden  shot  and  Phil 
bends  over  in  agony.  He  had  been  reach- 
ing for  hip  handkerchief  and  the  doctor 
had  believed  he  meant  to  get  a  gun. 

It  took  three  days  to  bring  Phil  into 
shape,  and  the  doctor  took  a  strong  liking 
to  him.  He  was  only  10  years  Phil's 
senior,  and  when  he  had  learned  all  about 
Phil's  life,  he  urged  him  to  stay  and  at- 
tend the  medical  university  in  town.  Phil 
was  agreeable  but  desired  to  bring  his 
wife  with  him.  After  some  hesitation  up- 
on this  responsibility,  the  doctor  finally 
consented. 

Phil's  wife,  Nanc}',  is  very  young  and 
captivates  the  heart  of  the  physician.  .It 
is  not  long  before  they  are  madly  in  love 
with  each  other.  Two  opportunities  pres- 
ent themself  to  the  Doctor.  He  can  kill 
Phil,  or  run  off  with  Nancy  and  marry 
her. 
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He  decides  on  the  latter,  and  while 
Phil  is  off  one  week  for  football  training, 
he  abandons  his  home  town  and  goes 
South  with  his  nurse — for  Nancy  has 
acted  as  a  receptionist  and  nurse  for  him. 

Nancy,  having  married  young,  finds  at 
last  her  real  love.  The  contact  with  the 
rougher  element  which  she  would  have 
were  she  to  continue  with  Phil,  is  ob- 
noxious to  her.  The  moonlit  nights  spent 
with  the  doctor  —  the  picnics,  bridge 
games,  parties,  etc.  have  done  their  work 
well. 

From  this  time  on  Phil  becomes  a 
killer.  He  shoots  his  way  through  life 
for  some  three  years — gun  in  hand,  and 
death  behind  him  at  every  turn. 

The  papers,  one  day,  have  the  follow- 
ing headlines: 
NOTORIOUS  KILLER  A  SUICIDE 
PHIL  CARTER  TAKES  HIS 
OWN  LIFE  AWAITING 
HANGMAN'S  NOOSE. 
Dr.  Karis,  who  is  narrating  this  story, 
is  interrupted  by  a  pretty  woman.  "Be 
right  with  you,  Nancy.     Be  right  with 
you."  he  replies  to  her  query. 


THE  RED  KNIFE 
D.  McNicol 

TIN  the  month  of  May,  1613  a  stalwart 
^~  UTAWA  from  upper  reaches  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  stands  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  moodily  viewing 
the  swiftly-flowing  waters.  He  has  come 
to  the  settlement  of  Le  Saut  with  no  ob- 
jective except  for  a  visit,  and  is  now 
about  to  return  to  his  people.  CURE 
DENTS,  a  slim,  wiry  Indian  who  lives 
his  life  as  a  hanger-on  and  servant  among 
the  French  at  the  settlement  tells  him 
of  his  "dream", — eaves  dropping.  He  in- 
forms him  of  the  need  of  Iron  Breast 
(Champlain)  for  a  guide.  He  mentions 
M'Sieu  Vignan  and  this  causes  the 
UTAWA  (turtle)  to  start.  "Did  the 
ONONHARA,  (dream)  show  a  red 
knife?" 

Iron  Breast,  M'Sieu  Vignan  and  the 
three  voyageurs  arrive.  Turtle,  eager  to 
return  to  his  people,  consents  to  go  along, 
although  he  does  so  reluctantly.  En 
route,  Vignan  tries  to  swamp  Champlain's 
canoe.  Turtle's  suspicions  are  aroused. 
Turtle  sees  party  of  Indians  approaching. 
Their  guns  are  ready,  for  they  are  afraid 
it  is  a  war  party.  Vignan  warns  Champlain 
of  the  UTAWAS.  Tells  him  they  are 
treacherous,  and  that  he  fears  ambush. 
Midnight.  Vignan  tries  to  persuade 
Thomas  of  the  danger  ahead  and  urges 
him  to  turn  back.  Champlain,  awakened 
by  the  noise,  comes  up  to  them  and  or- 
ders Vignan  to  turn  in.  Vignan  tries 
to  explain  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  party.  The  Turtle  and  Al- 
gonquin are  gone  for  ceremonious  trib- 
utes. Vignan  attempts  to  accuse  them  of 
desertion.  Champlain  cannot  understand 
Vignan's  attitude  toward  the  expedition. 

The  Astrolabe,  instrument  of  observa- 
tion, is  lost,  and  Vignan  leaves  with 
Turtle,  ostensibly  to  find  it.  On  the  way 
his  pace  is  rapid  and  Turtle  observes  that 
he  makes  no  effort  to  find  the  lost  in- 
strument. Turtle  is  attacked  and  a  fierce 
fight  ensues.  Turtle  is  stabbed  fearfully 
and  Vignan  deems  it  wise  to  return  to 
the  expedition.  He  explains  that  Turtle 
has  turned  against  him  when  they  came 
upon  strange  Indians.  His  explanation 
is  accepted,  although  Thomas  speculates 
as  to  the  red  blood  stains  on  his  knife. 

They  go  to  Allumettes  villages  to  pro- 


cure a  guide.  They  approach  Chief  Tess- 
ouat's  village.  It  is  learned  that  no  one 
has  approached  the  Nipissings  because 
they  were  feared  as  witch  doctors.  "My 
Lieutenant,  M'Sieu  Vignan,  before  the 
last  snows,  journe3'ed  beyond  the  Nipiss- 
ings and  discovered  the  trail  to  the  west- 
ern sea.  With  him  and  your  warriors 
we  go  tomorrow  to  mark  down  the  way 
for  others  to  follow." 

Tessouat  reveals  the  treachery  of  Vig- 
nan, by  asserting  he  had  never  left  his 
camp  night  or  day.  Turtle  staggers  in, 
recovered  from  his  wounds.  Vignan  at- 
tempts to  flee  but  is  caught.  "I  am  sorry 
one  of  my  people  has  a  double  tongue. 
By  his  lies  he  has  caused  me  to  make 
a  long  journey  that  has  no  good  end. 
Leave  him  to  me  and  I  will  take  him 
back  to  Le  Saut,  where  until  the  last 
great  march  he  will  live  alone,  and  for- 
ever more  remain  an  outcast  from  the 
councils  of  his  people." 


KIDNAPPED 
C.  M.  Van  Curen 

STORY  commences  with  the  old  Zinke 
home  in  the  woods.  Three  horsemen 
are  seen  aproaching — suddenly  there  is  a 
sharp  explosion  and  a  terrific  upheaval, 
leaving  death  in  its  trail.  Old  man  Zinke 
and  his  wife  are  subjects  of  mystery  to 
the  townspeople.  They  are  accused  of 
many  of  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
vicinity.  A  boy  of  four  years,  nick-named 
Tiger,  because  of  his  spirited  protest 
against  adoption,  is  left  before  their  door- 
step. Old  man  Zinke  has  discovered  a 
wonderful  explosive  formula,  and  passes 
this  on  to  the  Tiger,  when  he  becomes 
older. 

The  home  of  William  McGregor,  out- 
side the  city  of  Philadelphia.  McGregor 
is  a  railroad  man  whose  duties  take  him 
to  far-away  States.  During  his  absence, 
his  boy  (Tiger),  is  abducted  by  a  jealous 
suitor  of  Elizabeth  Castle,  McGregor's 
wife,  who  has  discarded  him.  Harry  Sin- 
clair is  responsible  for  this  abduction. 

In  a  cheap  hotel  in  Baltimore  Big  Jim 
Summers  is  waiting  impatiently,  expect- 
ing funds.  Since  they  are  not  forthcom- 
ing, he  goes  to  Col.  Harry  Sinclair,  at 
Fort  Wapeton.  He  asks  the  Colonel  to 
assign  him  to  the  regiment,  and  soon  ar- 
ranges with  a  crooked  Mexican  to  stage 
hold-ups.  After  many  successful  hold- 
ups, Big  Jim  returns  to  Col.  Harry  Sin- 
clair and  attempts  to  blackmail  him  for 
the  McGregor  affair.  Sinclair  wants  $5,- 
000  to  clear  out.  A  duel  is  fought  and 
both  are  killed. 

Meanwhile  Tiger,  through  knowledge 
of  this  formula,  is  enabled  to  add  to  his 
purse  and  help  his  townspeople  by  break- 
ing a  logging  jam.  Mary  Ketchum,  with 
whom  he  has  become  very  friendly,  urges 
him  to  stay,  but  a  desire  to  use  the  for- 
mula takes  him  away  to  McGregor's 
camp,  finally,  where  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  is  under  construction.  Tiger  of- 
fers to  use  the  formula  he  has  brought 
with  him  to  help  them  solve  their  dif- 
ficulties. There  he  has  an  encounter  with 
Olsen,  the  Swede,  and  licks  him  decisively. 
He  is  invited  by  McGregor  over  to  his 
home. 

While  on  this  visit,  Tiger  hears  Mrs. 
McGregor  sing,  and  recognizes  the  voice 
as  that  of  his  mother,  when  she  sang  to 
him  as  'a  child.  There  is  a  dramatic  re- 
conciliation. 

A  telegram  is  handed  to  Mr.  McGregor. 
"A  bottle  picked  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  S.  S.  Arcadia,  flying  the  Span- 


ish flag."  Message  in  bottle  tells  of 
Harry  Sinclair  abducting  Junior  Mc- 
Gregor and  leaving  him  with  a  German 
chemist  by  the  name  of  Zinke,  in  north- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Thus  the  identification  is  complete. 
Mary  and  Tiger  are  once  more  together 
and  elaborate  preparations  are  made  for 
the  wedding.  Tiger  is  informed  that  his 
lands  back  home  have  proven  oil-bearing 
and  that  he  is  now  worth  many  millions. 


THE  MILLS  OF  THE  GODS 
Adria  J.  Gray 

OWARD  BUCHANAN'S  widow  is 
an  utterly  helpless  sort  of  person, 
incapable  of  handling  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  family.  She  refuses  to  confide  in 
Aileen  and  Gordon,  her  twin  children,  but 
eagerly  accepts  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Harvey  Richmond,  wealthy,  middle- 
aged  bachelor,  who  poses  as  a  friend  of 
the  family. 

Through  the  assistance  of  Richmond, 
Gordon  is  sent  to  medical  school.  At  the 
same  time  Richmond  pays  marked  atten- 
tion to  Aileen,  who  has  no  liking  for 
him.  Her  mother,  however,  insists  that 
she  be  particularly  nice  to  him. 

When  the  Easter  holiday  arrives,  Gor- 
don comes  home  and  brings  with  him  his 
room-mate,  Phillip  Merrill,  son  of  an 
eminent  surgeon.  Phillip  and  Aileen  are 
attracted  to  each  other  at  once.  Mrs. 
Buchanan  is  determined  that  Aileen  shall 
marry  Harvey  Richmond,  and  to  that 
end  tells  Phillip  they  are  engaged. 

Gordon  invites  his  sister  to  the  college 
football  games.  She  meets  Phillip  again. 
Her  brother  tells  Phillip  that  she  really 
does  not  care  for  Richmond.  Phillip  asks 
her  to  marry  him.  She  consents.  Phillip 
is  injured  in  the  football  game.  He  re- 
ceives a  minor  head  injury  and  she  is  not 
allowed  to  see  him  up  to  the  time  she 
returns  home. 

Back  in  her  home  she  tells  her  mother 
of  her  love  for  Phillip.  Mrs.  Buchanan 
admits  that  Richmond  has  actually  been 
supporting  them  on  the  strength  of  her 
promise  that  Aileen  shall  marry  him. 
Aileen  is  determined  to  sell  everything 
and  go  to  work  to  pay  him  back.  She 
writes  Phillip,  but  shortly  thereafter  she 
receives  a  wire  from  her  brother  stating 
that  Phillip  has  disappeared  immediately 
after  receiving  his  head  injury.  Grieved 
and  upset  by  Phillip's  disappearance  she 
helps  in  the  search  for  him. 

After  months  pass,  Richmond  resumes 
his  attentions  to  Aillen.  Aileen  is  per- 
suaded by  her  mother  to  become  engaged 
to  Richmond.  Her  mother  insists  on 
setting  a  date  for  the  wedding.  Mrs. 
Buchanan  takes  her  to  the  city  to  buy 
her  trousseau. 

Aileen  persists  in  driving  her  own  car 
about  town,  although  it  is  unsafe,  due  to 
a  traction  company  strike.  Aileen  notices 
an  officer  standing  in  the  doorway,  bear- 
ing a  striking  resemblance  to  Phillip.  As 
she  turns  to  look  at  him,  she  loses  control 
of  her  car  which  crashes  into  the  trolley. 
Phillip,  for  it  is  he,  rushes  over.  The 
shock  has  restored  his  memory,  for  the 
head  injur}'  left  him  a  victim  of  amnesia. 
Aileen  receives  an  injury  to  her  back 
which  leaves  her  unable  to  walk.  She 
will  not  marry  Phillip,  and  Richmond 
will  not  have  a  cripple.  Phillip  goes  back 
to  college  and  obtains  his  doctor's  degree. 
He  tells  Aileen  he  and  his  father  have 
operated  on  two  similar  cases,  one  surviv- 
ing and  the  other  having  succumbed.  She 
begs  for  an  operation.     Phillip  refuses. 
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Unknown  to  him  she  prevails  upon  his 
father  to  operate.  The  assistant  fails  to 
appear  and  Phillip  takes  his  place.  The 
operation  is  a  success  and  their  wedding 
is  announced. 


POTPOURRI 
Eileen  Clancy 

THIS  manuscript  has  for  its  theme  the 
under-world  life  of  San  Francisco. 
Alice  and  Marjorie  Stanton,  the  latter  a 
charming  brunette  of  eighteen  years,  are 
in  needy  circumstances.  Marjorie's  father 
has  passed  away  some  three  months  ago, 
and  their  sheltered  lives  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Their  neighbor  is  Emily  Dor- 
man.  The  house  leased  by  Emily  im- 
presses one  as  being  of  imperishable  eleg- 
ance. There  are  very  few  boarders — 
for  the  house  is  run  as  a  boarding  house. 
There  is  one  female  boarder  and  three 
males.  Ellen  Barstol,  a  thin  attractive 
blonde,  occupies  the  largest  and  best 
room  in  the  house.  She  is  a  stenographer 
in  a  wholesale  house,  reads  goods  books, 
attends  good  shows  and  is  becoming  an 
accomplished  pianist  through  intensive  ap- 
plication to  that  art.  The  boarders  are 
Max  Kotschky,  a  cabinet  maker,  Ray- 
mond Cassidy,  a  chemist  with  a  flair  for 
acting  and  Heinz,  a  devotee  of  Emily, 
who  is  permitted  to  call  only  at  intervals 
— usually  twice  a  week. 

Raymond  plays  up  strongly  to  Mar- 
jorie. Being  rather  unsophisticated  for 
the  usual  girl  of  her  age,  for  she  has 
come  from  a  small  town  in  Arizona,  she 
trusts  him  implicitly.  He  takes  her  to 
restaurants,  theatres,  night  clubs,  and  one 
evening  asks  her  to  attend  an  Alumni 
dance.  Marjorie,  of  course,  is  delighted. 
On  returning,  they  enter  a  seemingly  pri- 
vate car.  It  is,  however,  with  a  "for-hire" 
sign.  Marjorie  is  attacked  by  strangers, 
bound  and  gagged.  Raymond  does  the 
gagging,  his  identity  becoming  known 
when  she  bites  his  fingers,  and  he  curses 
her  for  it. 

Mrs.  Stanton  is  becoming  worried  and 
Marjorie  does  not  make  her  appearance 
by  three  and  then  four  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Stanton  calls  the  police,  first,  however, 
dropping  in  at  Emily's  for  advice. 

The  police  arrive.  Mrs.  Stanton  tells 
them  the  circumstances.  She  begs  them 
to  search  the  neighboring  house,  for  she 
is  suspicious  of  her  newly-made  friends, 
about  whom  she  knows  practically  noth- 
ing. 

The  police  send  for  reinforcements. 
Emily  opens  the  door  for  them.  They 
search  carefully  from  room  to  room. 
Suddenly  —  there  is  a  muffled  sound — 
groaning.  They  pass  through  Ellen's 
and  Max's  room,  and  note  the  rich  furs 
and  dresses  hanging  in  Ellen's  closet, 
as  well  as  the  rich  collection  of  bric-a- 
brac. 

They  look  at  each  other  significantly. 
The  muffled  sound  becomes  more  dis- 
tinct. They  flash  the  light  in  the  closet. 
They  call  for  a  hatchet.  Marjorie  is 
found  gagged  and  bound  in  a  room  6x9. 
Marjorie  tells  her  story.  Raymond  is 
arrested  on  charge  of  drug  addiction. 
Ellen's  room  is  found  full  of  stolen  goods. 
Max  is  responsible  for  the  girl-trap.  El- 
len and  Max  are  caught  at  the  steam- 
ship office.  Marjorie  and  mother  leave 
for  home  (Arizona),  not,  however,  be- 
fore the  public  has  interested  themselves 
in. their  plight,  through  newspaper  pub- 
licity. 


THE  DEVIL'S  APPRENTICE 
J.   T.  Trencheny 

JOHN  RUSSINA,  alias  The  Devil's  Ap- 
prentice is  responsible  for  the  murder 
of  Theodore  Russ,  wealthy  importer,  and 
Anna  Nowak,  his  sweetheart  who  has 
tired  of  him.  He  simulates  insanity,  with 
the  connivance  of  Louis  Taylor,  male 
nurse,  and  close  friend  of  his,  and  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  police  by 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  Iron  Horse, 
undressed.  He  is  placed  in  the  Angel- 
field  State  Asylum,  unidentified,  where  he 
plans  to  escape,  when  the  time  is  right, 
with  his  friend  Taylor. 

Emery  Kovach,  journalist  of  distinc- 
tion, ponders  about  this  case  and  has 
some  ideas  of  his  own.  He  calls  upon 
the  Chief  of  Police  to  explain  his  theories, 
but  meets  with  ridicule.  Thereafter,  he 
gives  his  attention  to  solving  the  mystery 
'himself.  With  hair  dyed  red  and  mus- 
tache removed,  he  pretends  insanity,  and 
is  placed  in  the  Asylum  with  John 
Russina.  There,  by  means  of  diplomacy, 
he  gets  John's  story.  Kovach  himself 
admits  the  responsibility  for  a  recent  rob- 
bery; tells  John  he  has  the  money  stored 
at  the  railroad  terminal  and  in  proof 
thereof  shows  checking  stub,  which  he 
has  carefully  provided.  The  Devil's  Ap- 
prentice— self-styled — in  turn  admits  his 
responsibility  for  the  murder  of  Theodore 
Russ  and  Anna  Nowak. 

John  Russina  tells  Kovach  of  his  plans 
for  leaving  the  country  at  midnight.  Tay- 
lor is  to  go  with  him.  Kovach  asks  to  go 
along,  and  Russina,  upon  condition  that 
he  pick  up  his  spoils  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion first,  consents.  They  leave,  after  a 
struggle  with  policemen,  and  during  the 
ride  to  meet  Taylor  they  pick  up  the 
grips  left  by  Kovach.  They  continue 
their  motoring  and  Russina,  upon  examin- 
ing the  contents  of  the  grips,  finds  they 
are  empty.  There  is  a  terrific  fight  in 
the  cab  and  Kovach  calls  for  help.  A 
policeman  comes  to  his  aid  and  Taylor 
is  intercepted  by  phone.  Both  Russina 
and  Taylor  are  convicted  and  Kovach  re- 
ceives the  appreciation  of  the  city  for  his 
valorous  deeds. 


SHE  CHANGED  HER  MIND 
Charles  G.  Nelson 

Hp  HE  characters  in  this  manuscript  are 
John  Maitland,  prosperous  business 
man,  Helen  Fry,  his  companionate-mar- 
riage  wife,  and  Joseph  Maitland,  brother 
of  John.  The  time  is  late  evening,  Octo- 
ber, 1925  and  the  scene  is  the  living  room 
in  John  Maitland's  Long  Island  residence. 

John  is  about  to  leave  on  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  for  Chicago.  Helen  pro- 
tests his  departure,  particularly  since 
her  parents  are  expected,  and  she  has 
told  them  that  she  was  married  in  June. 
John  gives  her  no  attention,  but  goes 
about  his  business  of  packing,  inserting 
a  pistol  into  his  hand  bag.  His  new 
time-clock  invention,  which  has  repeatedly 
defied  the  efforts  of  expert  Jimmie  Val- 
entines to  open  without  resorting  to  nitro 
glycerine,  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous 
number  of  orders,  and  he  must  meet  his 
representatives  immediately.  He  leaves, 
slamming  the  door  after  him. 

Helen  switches  off  the  lights,  except 
one  under  lamp-shade  leaving  the  room 
in  semi-darkness,  and  she  begins  to  un- 
dress, closing  the  door  behind  her.  The 
French  window  opens  on  the  balcony, 
and  a  masked  man  enters  and  goes 
stealthily  to  the   safe.     Helen  surprises 


him  with  apparatus  and  documents  in 
his  hand.  She  recognizes  him  as  John's 
brother,  Joseph.  Joseph  explains  that  he 
is  the  inventor  of  the  time-clock  invention 
and  that  it  has  been  stolen  from  him  by 
his  brother.  He  has  devised  a  new  ap- 
paratus to  over-come  it,  and  thus  ob- 
tain papers  essential  to  him. 

He  tells  Helen  that  he  loves  her,  but 
that,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  he  has 
refrained  from  telling  her  so.  At  that 
moment  John  returns  and  finds  them  em- 
bracing. Joseph  covers  him  with  a  gun, 
making  him  drop  his  pistol.  He  then  dic- 
tates the  terms  of  John's  surrender  and 
John  leaves. 

Helen  agrees  to  marry  him  if  he  dates 
the  marriage  license  back  to  June,  to 
which  Joseph  consents. 

THROUGH  THE  LACQUERED 
DOOR 

Carmea  L.  Resting 
TC'  MILY  ROBSON,  daughter  of  one  of 
-^-^  the  greatest  criminal  lawyers  in  the 
country,  is  drunk  at  one  of  the  society 
dances.  Monk  Steele  comes  to  her  res- 
cue and  carries  her  to  a  window  of  the 
tea  room.  Monk  is  head  of  a  bootleg 
ring,  and  is  very  much  attached  to  Emily. 
Emily  cannot  understand  his  coldness  to 
her.  "Don't  you  love  me,"  she  asks. 
"Love  you — I'd  die  for  you." 

Monk  invites  Emily  to  come  to  his 
antique  shop — alone.  She  promises  to  do 
so.  Loneliness — that  is  what  Emily  is 
fighting.  Her  fast,  breathless  pace  can 
only  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Monk 
fascinates  her.  She  cannot  figure  him  out 
and  accordingly  she  pursues  him.  She 
has  promised  Monk  she  would  lay  off 
liquor.  "Until  next  time"  which  is,  in 
fact,  New  Year's  Eve.  Emily  was  drunk 
then  and  Monk  again  had  come  to  her 
aid.  Inside  the  antique  shop  Monk 
presses  an  electric  button,  which  lights 
Oriental  lanterns.  Presses  small  stucco 
panel.  The  door  opens  to  the  ante-room 
and  Emily  beholds  his  lair.  "Anyone  can 
enter  but  none  can  leave  this  way,"  says 
Monk.    "Must  use  the  door  over  there." 

The  heavy  lacquered  door,  with  its 
Japanese  design  and  jade  green  panel, 
holds  Emily's  attention.  Dropper,  relic 
of  Monk's  New  York  days,  and  now  his 
right-hand  man,  enters.  "At  12  o'clock," 
Monk  informs  her,  "we  are  to  have  a 
caller." 

Midnight.  Emily's  father,  followed  by 
Donald  Davidson  (whom  Emily  intends 
to  marry),  enter.  "You  see  how  badly  I 
wanted  to  get  you  here,  Mr.  Robson.  I 
don't  want  your  money.  I  only  wanted 
to  show  you  and  Davidson  how  well- 
guarded  Emily  is  at  the  Country  Club." 
He  informs  Robson  that  he  has  invited 
him  here  for  a  double  purpose.  David- 
son, at  Monk's  solicitation,  takes  Emily 
home,  but  not  until  Monk  has  promised 
Emily,  upon  her  insistence,  that  he  will 
call  at  her  home  the  next  day.  Robson 
threatens  to  kill  Monk,  but  Monk  is  not 
afraid.  He  informs  Robson  that  he  is  the 
head  of  the  bootleg  ring — the  same  ring 
that  Robson  has  tried  every  means  to 
break  up. 

Monk  goes  on  with  his  story.  His 
mother  has  urged  him  never  to  give  up 
trying  until  he  got  Bill  Robson.  This 
was  five  years  ago.  He  tells  Robson 
that  he  is  the  illegimate  son  of  Ruth 
Sutherland — the  Sutherlands  of  Virginia. 
He  refers  to  the  Big  Ben  Hillman  affair. 
Robson  has  had  him  bumped  off.  Emily 
is  Monk's  sister.    Robson  is  furious;  re- 
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peats  his  threat  to  kill  Monk.  Lowers 
his  pistol  and  —  before  he  can  fire  the 
dropper  plugs  his  wrist.  Monk  informs 
him  that  the  loud  speaker  above  him  has 
carried  his  conversation  to  the  necessary 
witnesses.  Robson  wants  to  know  his 
price — of  course  it  is  money. 

"My  price?"  Monk  drawls.  "Well,  it 
reaches  back  into  the  nineties  you  have 
mentioned  —  and  into  the  future  when  I 
will  be  more  to  Emily  than  you  can  ever 
be.  I'm  going  to  be  acknowledged  as 
your  son — I'm  going  to  live  with  Emily 
— we're  going  to  travel — study  and  I'm 
going  to  humor  every  hobby  and  whim 
that  has  always  possessed  me — my  price 
is  that  I  will  be  just  as  important  in  your 
life  as  you  were  in  my  mother's  for  one 
fleeting  year.    Now  that's  my  price." 


THE  GAMBIT 
George  Booth  Baskerville 

TC1  D  KENNON,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
-W-^  representative  of  the  Kennon  Mfg. 
Co.,  pays  a  visit  to  the  Warrens.  Janie 
Warren,  junior  at  the  Oldcomes  Women's 
College,  is  at  home,  and  is,  to  Ed's  dis- 
turbance, more  or  less  indifferent  towards 
him. 

Janie  is  greatly  worried.  Her  brother 
is  being  sought  as  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Sammy  Seaton,  aged  8,  who  has 
disappeared.  She  fears  that  Johnny,  a 
youngster  of  fourteen,  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible, and  she  is  so  upset  at  a  lack 
of  solution  to  the  mystery,  that  she  does 
not  know  where  to  -turn.  The  thought 
occurs  to  her  to  solicit  Ed  Kennon's  aid. 
She  first  tests  him  with  respect  to  the 
Ginning  Ticket  Advertisement  that  Ed 
has  prepared  for  her  father,  and  satisfied 
that  his  mental  faculties  are  alert,  she 
plunges  into  details  of  the  case. 

The  feud  between  the  Seatons  and  the 
Warrens  dates  back  to  a  card  game, 
wherein  an  original  and  practical  joker 
substituted  a  pack  of  pinochle  cards  for 
poker,  plus  the  extra  four  cards.  There 
is  some  shooting,  and  Janie's  Uncle  Jim 
is  hurt,  by  gun  of  Squire  Seaton.  Since 
then  Seaton  had  made  it  so  uncomfort- 
able for  Uncle  Jim,  that  the  latter  had 
left  the  country  and  had  not  shown  up 
since. 

Sammy's  hat  and  Johnny's  bloody  knife 
are  found  in  the  road.  No  trace  is  found 
of  Sammy's  chess  men.  A  negro  tramp 
is  also  suspected.  The  Squire  is  clamor- 
ing for  indictments.  A  body  is  found  in 
the  river  at  Damopolis.  A  tramp  is 
caught  selling  Ivory  chess  men  at  the 
Crossroads  store.  He  is  arrested.  Janie, 
upon  ascertaining  that  it  is  Uncle  Jim, 
calls  up  the  prosecutor  and  gives  him  the 
facts.  It  is  then  that  Ed  Kennon  real- 
izes the  character  of  Janie.  He  is  very 
much  in  love  with  her. 

The  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr.  Gorman, 
calls.  Fences  with  Ed  Kennon,  believing 
him  to  be  the  attorney  for  defence.  Asks 
for  admission  of  guilt  on  part  of  defend- 
ants. Ed  Kennon  tries  to  bluff  him  with 
threats  of  revelations  of  political  alliance 
between  Seaton  and  Gorman.  Kennon 
finally  hits  upon  the  solution,  after  noti- 
fication by  Gorman  of  the  finding  of 
mulatto  boy  in  river,  and  discrepancies  in 
ginning  tickets. 

"The  last  time  Sammy  Seaton  was  seen 
was  when  Johnny  Warren  looked  back, 
observing  him  opposite  the  gin-shed,"  he 
explains.  "The  engineer  shut  down  about 
that  time  for  five  mintes,  calling  Mr.  Ross 
and  the  ginner  to  help  fix  up  the  governor 
belt.    Sammy  heard  the  call  and  also  was 


attracted  by  the  cessation  of  noise.  He 
went  over  to  the  gin  house,  mounting  the 
steps  and  wandering  around  alone  in  the 
gin  room.  The  open  press  box  attracted 
him;  and,  as  children  love  to  look  down 
a  well,  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
press,  peering  down  into  what  appeared 
to  him  as  a  big  hole.  He  slipped  because 
he  was  frightened  when  the  machinery 
started  again,  and  fell  into  the  press. 

'  The  bale  weighed  five  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  pounds;  the  seed,  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  pounds,  a  total  of 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds. 
But  there  was  only  twelve  hundred  and 
one  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  and  the  gin 
turned  out  an  excess  weight  for  the  seed 
and  lint  separately  of  fifty-one  pounds. 
This  excess,  plus  a  few  pounds  of  dust 
blown  away,  represents  the  weight  of 
Sammy  Seaton's  body  which  was  packed 
in  the  bale  of  cotton." 


enter  in  with  joy."  The  next  morning  a 
wire  reaches  her  from  the  hospital  stating 
that  the  doctor  has  met  with  an  auto- 
mobile accident  and  was  killed  instantly. 

Marcia  gives  her  home  to  the  Sisters 
for  the  care  of  tubercular  children  and 
finds  her  happiness  in  the  strengthening 
and  new  life  which  she  brings  to  these 
unfortunates. 


A  SORROWS  CROWN 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Chewning 

<QCENE  of  an  old,  Southern  planta- 
^  tion.  Large  white  house,  wide  ver- 
anda and  colonial  atmosphere  through- 
out. The  grounds  are  spacious  and 
beautiful.  A  ball  is  in  progress  and  the 
strains  of  music  and  the  laughter  of  the 
younger  set  fill  the  air.  A  young  man 
enters  with  his  friend  and  introduces  him 
to  Marcia  St.  Clair. 

Marcia  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mrs. 
and  Col.  St.  Clair,  and  is  charming  and 
beautiful.  The  young  man  to  whom  she 
is  introduced  is  Capt.  Wallace  and  he 
falls  madly  in  love  with  her.  They  take 
part  in  fox  hunting  and  kindred  sports 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 
He  announces  to  her,  in  the  garden,  that 
his  visit  will  soon  terminate.  He  must 
leave  for  Chicago. 

She  receives  a  letter  shortly  after  his 
departure,  in  which  he  implores  her  to 
write  "come",  and  which  is  signed  "Your 
devoted  lover,  Ralph  Wallace."  She  writes 
to  him  telling  him  to  come  to  her  and 
when  he  arrives  his  conquest  is  rapid. 
They  appeal  to  Col.  St.  Clair,  who,  hav- 
ing taken  a  dislike  to  Wallace,  refuses 
his  daughter.  Marcia  however  pleads  with 
him.  Reluctantly  he  gives  his  consent,  only 
to  retract  same,  when  the  preacher  ar- 
rives. 

This  does  not  deter  the  young  couple 
and  they  seek  a  rector  of  a  small  Episco- 
pal church,  who,  with  his  wife  as  witness, 
binds  them  to  each  other. 

They  arrive  at  Chicago  and  while  his 
parents  receive  her  cordially,  trouble  soon 
descends  upon  her.  A  beautiful  baby 
boy  is  born  to  them.  Very  soon  there- 
after a  financial  panic  sweeps  the  country. 
Capt.  Wallace's  father  commits  suicide, 
and  his  wife  soon  follows.  They  are 
alone.     Capt.    Wallace    takes    to  drink. 

Marcia,  unable  to  stand  it  any  longer, 
leaves  for  her  home.  There  she  does 
social  service  work  and  makes  herself 
invaluable  to  her  community.  Her  father 
becomes  ill  and  the  boy  is  stricken  with 
a  serious  illness  almost  at  the  same  time. 
For  days  her  boy  hovers  between  life  and 
death  and  although  the  doctor  in  attend- 
ance gives  every  effort  known  to  science 
to  save  him,  he  passes  away.  The  doctor 
visits  her  at  her  home  and  proposes  to 
her.  She  tells  him  that  her  heart  is  with 
her  boy.  He  leaves.  Her  father  soon 
succumbs  to  his  sickness,  and  her  mother, 
does  not  long  survive. 

She  is  alone  now.  That  night  she  has 
a  dream.    "This  is  the  new  Jerusalem — 


THE  HAWK 
George  K.  Barry 

T  WILLIAM  MORTON  acquires  "The 

0  Daily  Argus"  from  Lewis  Irving  be- 
cause of  the  latter's  failure  to  meet  a 
debt  of  $150,000.  Irving  threatens  re- 
venge. A  silent  partner,  whose  identity 
is  not  made  known  until  the  end,  is 
also  forced  out.  Morton  is  politically 
ambitious.  He  decides  to  use  his  paper 
as  a  medium  for  exposing  and  fighting 
Jim  Butler,  political  czar. 

Harrison  Dirk  society  editor  of  "The 
Daily  Argus",  is  forcing  his  attentions 
on  Aimee  Keeler,  a  staff  writer. 

In  his  campaign  against  Butler,  Mor- 
ton accuses  the  political  boss  of  protect- 
ing the  Hawk,  notorious  head  of  a  band 
of  blackmailers.  Subsequently,  Butler 
threatens  Morton.  The  Hawk  also 
threatens  the  publisher.  A  letter  signed 
by  him  is  received  by  Morton,  warning 
him  that  unless  attacks  and  revelations 
cease,  he  will  be  murdered. 

Dan  Watson,  City  Editor  of  "The  Daily 
Argus",  is  noted  for  enforcing  the  rule 
on  all  reporters,  to  sign  their  names  in 
the  assignment  book.  He  has  become  a 
subject  for  jests  among  the  staff  mem- 
bers because  of  this. 

Shortly  after  Morton  receives  the 
threat,  a  new  reporter  is  added  to  "The 
Daily  Argus"  staff.  He  is  Melvin 
O'Shaughnessy,  whose  thirst  for  booze 
and  self-neglect  is  very  evident.  He  wins 
Aimee  Keeler's  sympathy,  thus  arousing 
Kirk's  jealousy.  A  strong  friendship  re- 
sults between  Melvin  and  Aimee. 

The  fight  between  Morton  and  Butler 
is  intense,  and  during  its  height,  Morton 
is  slain.  Guilt  points  to  Butler.  During 
police  inquiry,  the  threat  received  from 
the  Hawk  is  introduced.  Verbal  threat  of 
Lewis  Irving  is  also  recalled. 

The  darkened  office  of  "The  Daily  Ar- 
gus" is  entered  one  night.  Morton's  desk 
is  ransacked.  In  the  morning  Dan  Kelly 
discovers  this  and  notifies  police.  As- 
signment book  is  also  missing. 

Police  grill  each  member  of  staff  as 
they  arrive  for  work.  All  are  exonerated 
except  O'Shaughnessy,  who  now  is  well- 
dressed  and  sober.  He  admits  he  himself 
has  ransacked  Morton's  desk.  Aimee  is 
shocked.  O'Shaughnessy  points  to  Dirk 
and  reveals  him  as  The  Hawk.  He  is 
arrested  for  murder.  Dan  Kelly's  strict 
enforcement  of  the  assignment  book  rule 
has  its  effect.  O'Shaughnessy  presents 
threatening  note  received  by  Morton,  and 
signed  by  the  Hawk.  There  is  a  pro- 
nounced similarity  in  letter  "K"  on  the 
note,  with  the  letter  "K"  at  the  end  of 
Dirk's  name  in  the  assignment  book.  An 
unusual  upstroke  betrays  Dirk  as  the 
Hawk.  As  motive  for  killing,  Dirk  is 
proven  to  be  silent  partner.  As  society 
editor  of  "The  Daily  Argus",  Dirk  had 
little  trouble  in  having  access  to  the  kind 
of  information  he  needed  for  blackmail 
purposes. 

O'Shaughnessy  discloses  his  identity  to 
Aimee.  He  is  a  United  States  Postal  In- 
sector,  assigned  to  run  down  the  Hawk 
for   using   the   mails   as   a   medium  to 
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threaten  human  life,  and  also  for  black- 
mail. On  train  enroute  to  Washington, 
Dirk,  Aimee  and  O'Shaughnessy  meet 
again.  Aimee  and  O'Shaugnessy  are  on 
their  way  to  Washington  to  spend  their 
honeymoon.    Dirk  is  enroute  to  Atlanta. 


WIDOW'S  WEEDS 
F.  K.  Evans 

FAY  LORREY,  for  five,  years  a  widow, 
has  come  to  a  sudden  resolution  to 
dispense  with  what  she  calls  her  Widow 
Weeds.  She  wonders  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  saying  of  the  Englishmen: 
"The  only  acceptable  place  for  a  widow 
is  in  the  church-yard,  beside  her  dead." 
She  enters  her  auto  for  a  beach  resort, 
some  twelve  miles  distant.  In  the  dining 
room  she  recognizes  many  of  her  friends, 
who  nod  to  her  politely,  but  that  is  all. 
In  particular,  Dr.  Wallace,  bachelor  and 
good  looking,  enters  alone,  bows  and 
passes  on.  His  place  has  been  reserved 
at  the  table  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert. 

Loneliness  takes  possession  of  her.  .On 
the  boardwalk,  it  is  a  repetition  of  the 
dining  room.  Friends  greet  her  and  pass 
on.  A  motion  picture  theatre  looms  up 
before  her  and  for  a  while  the  cool  dark- 
ness and  music  act  as  a  balm.  The  hero- 
ine— happy — is  in  love  with  an  aviator 
husband — in  the  end  we  see  her  in  wid- 
ow's weeds.  Fay  turns  to  the  motor  for 
relief  in  fast  driving. 

Another  car  follows  her.  She  gives  it 
little  attention.  She  wonders  if  she  can 
make  "Dead  Man's  Corner"  without 
slackening  speed.  There  is  a  crash — a 
mixture  of  iron  and  wooden  splinters — 
and  "Fay — Fay,  my  darling.  I  could  not 
approach  you  in  Widow's  Weeds.  But 
why  the  reckless  driving?" 

"My  reason  does  not  matter  now,  be- 
cause   the    Englishman    was  mistaken." 
Dr.  Wallace  takes  her  temperature,  fear- 
ing that  she  has  gone  delirious. 
He  clasps  her  in  his  arms. 
Happiness — and  companionship. 
Dr.  Wallace  rushes  her  home  for  medi- 
cal treatment.    A  trained  nurse  is  pro- 
vided, but  Fay's  injuries  are  not  serious. 
Happy  moments  await  her  when  she  is 
finally  released  from  her  sick-bed. 

The    announcement   of   her  betrothal 
opens  up  a  new  world  to  Fay.  No  longer 
need  she  complain  that  she  travels  alone. 
The  Widow's  Weeds  are  gone. 


O'LEARY  OF  THE  IRISH 
FUSILIERS 
A.  Regnante 

THE  characters  in  this  drama  are 
Tom  O'Leary,  Corporal  of  the 
Irish  Fusiliers,  Philip  O'Hare,  Lieut,  of 
the  Irish  Fusiliers,  Nora  O'Leary,  Tom's 
sister,  Rose,  the  dancer,  Slippery  Sam, 
Rose's  accomplice  and  admirer,  James 
Leland,  a  foreign  agent  and  Mrs.  O'Leary, 
Tom's  mother. 

The  first  scene  takes  place  in  a  British 
camp  in  India.  Arabians  are  charging  the 
trenches  and  since  they  are  far  superior 
in  numbers,  it  looks  bad  for  the  British. 
Tom  O'Leary  is  detailed  by  headquarters 
to  get  up  a  relief  party.  He  acquits 
himself  so  splendidly  that  he  is  promoted 
to  a  Corporal.  Tom  and  Philip  are  pals, 
despite  their  difference  in  rank.  The  Irish 
Fusiliers,  after  a  hard  campaign,  are  given 
one  month's  leave  and  Tom  and  Philip 
are  soon  in  Ireland. 

Their  first  stop  is  at  a  cabaret.  Here 
Tom  becomes  infatuated  with  Rose,  the 
dancer,   and   when   Philip   makes  some 
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slighting  remark  about  her,  he  takes  of- 
fense and  slaps  him.  A  fight  is  pre- 
vented by  the  bystanders.  Tom  is  ar- 
rested, court-martialed  and  sent  to  the 
Royal  Prison  for  six  months.  He  es- 
capes. Meanwhile  Philip  has  had  a  flirta- 
tion with  Nora,  while  horseback  riding, 
and  he  becomes  infatuated  with  her. 
While  searching  for  Tom  the  trail  leads 
to  Nora's  home.  Tom  is  hiding  in  the 
bushes.  He  finds  Nora  there.  Tom  is 
caught.  Philip  forgives  him  and  states 
he  will  not  press  charge.  Tom  is  to  act 
as  best  man  at  their  wedding. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  den  of  con- 
spirators. Philip  is  the  inventor  of  a 
land  submarine  which  enemy  nations  are 
plotting  to  steal  from  him.  Slippery  Sam 
engages  Rose  to  help  him.  She  pre- 
tends to  fall  in  love  with  Tom.  He  asks 
her  to  marry  him  and  she  consents  on 
condition  that  he  right  a  wrong  done 
Philip's  former  partner,  who  had  worked 
on  the  plans.  Tom  believes  her  and  ob- 
tains the  plans.  Philip,  when  about  to 
submit  the  plans  officially,  discovers  the 
theft.  He  pursues  those  whom  he  be- 
lieves implicated.  He  is  captured.  Tom 
meanwhile  finds  Rose  in  Slippery  Sam's 
arms.  He  gets  the  truth  from  her.  He 
immediately  informs  the  police  and  Philip 
is  rescued. 

Tom  is  forgiven  and  the  plans  are 
this  time  forwarded  on  to  the  King  and 
Philip  achieves  reknown — and  Nora. 


PALS 
Andrew  R.  Mayo 

JACK  SAUNDERS,  little  gamester,  is 
observed  by  Bill  Mayer  in  a  street 
battle.  From  that  time  on  these  two  are 
inseparable  pals.  Ned  Bryan,  friend  of 
Bill's,  invites  the  two  of  them  to  a  party 
given  by  his  girl  friend,  Marie  Jackson. 
The  party  is  not  a  great  success  on  ac- 
count of  the  jealousy  of  Ned,  so  far  as 
Marie  is  concerned.  Ned  embarrasses 
both  Jack  and  Bill  before  the  company, 
doing  his  best  to  discredit  them.  Jack 
takes  a  violent  dislike  towards  him.  Ned 
proposes  to  Marie,  but  is  refused.  She 
considers  him  a  friend  only.  Ned  talks 
of  a  contemplated  trip  to  South  America. 
At  the  party,  Jack  makes  an  appointment 
with  Marie  to  meet  her  the  following 
Tuesday  evening,  Marie  giving  a  fictitious 
name.  Bill,  it  seems,  has  an  appoint- 
ment with  her  for  Monday  night.  Neither 
one  know  they  are  both  courting  the 
same  girl. 

Jack  is  visited  by  Bert  Barnett,  the 
fellow  he  fought  in  the  street  fight.  Both 
Bill  and  Jack  take  to  him,  and  Bert  tells 
them  about  a  girl  he  has  seen  and  with 
whom  he  has  fallen  in  love.  The  girl 
is  Marie.  Her  purse  has  fallen  to  the 
street  one  night,  when  out  with  Ned,  and 
Bert  has  recovered  it.  Bert's  father  is 
extremely  wealthy.  Jack,  waiting  up  for 
Bill,  hears  strange  footsteps  in  the  hall, 
but  thinks  it  is  merely  mice,  or  the  wind. 

Marie  decides  to  tell  the  boys  of  her 
double-dealing.  She  calls  upon  them. 
Jack  is  fatally  shot,  when  a  masked  in- 
truder points  his  pistol  through  the  trans- 
om. The  intruder  has  aimed  at  Bill,  but 
Jack  has  thrown  himself  in  the  way. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  find  the  murderer. 
Bert's  father  engages  a  reknown  detec- 
tive, Ramsey,  who  gets  on  the  job  of 
cross-examination  at  once.  Ramsey  in- 
terviews Ned  and  asks  him  for  the  secret 
emblem  which  has  been  stolen.  Ned  sets 
fire  to  the  house,  and  there  is  a  terrific 
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hand-to-hand  struggle  in  which  Ned  al- 
most escapes.  The  inmates  of  the  room 
are  overcome  by  smoke  and  it  is  only  by 
super-human  efforts  that  they  escape. 
Ned  perishes  in  the  flames.  Bill's  head 
has  been  fractured  in  the  fight  and  he 
dies  in  the  hospital  with  all  his  friends 
in  attendance.  Soon  after,  at  Bill's  wish, 
Bert  and  Marie  marry  and  leave  for 
Florida.  Ramsey  receives  a  substantial 
check  for  his  worthy  efforts. 


TELEVISION 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
tion  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils  were 
sharply  defined  with  strong  color.  The 
skin  was  softly  shaded  and  blended  in 
an  effort  to  remove  the  shiny  effect.  It 
was  found  that  diamonds  or  other  bright 
stones  could  not  be  used  on  the  hands 
for  they  catch  the  light  and  produce  a 
disturbing  glare  in  the  image.  Bright 
shiny  surfaces  such  as  polished  glass  cause 
a  suffusion  of  light  that  destroys  sharp- 
ness of  image. 

"The  Queen's  Messenger"  has  but  two 
characters.  The  lady  was  played  by 
Izetta  Jewel,  a  former  stage  star  and 
now  the  wife  of  Prof.  Hugh  Miller  of 
Union  College.  Maurice  Randall,  vete- 
ran member  of  the  WGY  Players  was 
cast  for  the  messenger.  Joyce  Evans 
Rector  and  William  J.  Toniski  doubled 
for  Miss  Jewel  and  Mr.  Randall;  that  is, 
they  doubled  for  their  hands,  and  at  the 
third  transmitter  or  camera  handled  the 
various  "props,"  cigarettes,  glasses,  keys, 
dispatch  case,  etc. 

The  visitors  viewed  the  performance  in 
several  television  receivers  wire-connect- 
ed to  the  transmitters.  One  receiver 
picked  up  the  signals  from  the  air,  get- 
ting an  excellent  image  from  the  trans- 
mitter of  WGY,  about  four  miles  from 
the  studio. 

The  demonstration  of  the  play  by  tele- 
vision, utilizing  the  new  portable  cameras, 
was  witnessed  by  a  large  group  of  news- 
paper and  magazine  writers.  Dr.  Alex- 
anderson  also  exhibited  recent  television 
developments  of  his  laboratory,  including 
apparatus  for  the  projection  of  a  twelve 
inch  image  on  a  screen,  10  feet  from  the 
projector.  This  apparatus,  permits  the 
transmission  of  the  full  figures  of  two 
performers. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

Fifty  — Fifty  Collaboration 

We  help  place  songs,  50-50  on  sales.  We  wrote: 
"SHADY  RIVER"  (National  Prize  Song). ...25c 
"IT  AIN'T  A  GOING  TO  SNOW" 

(Comedy)   30c 

INDIANA  SONG  BUREAU 

Brookside,   Salem.  Ind. 


MANUSCRIPT  TYPING 
SERVICE 

EXCELLENTLY 
typewritten  manuscripts  at  lowest  rates. 
Prompt,  personal  service. 

PAULINE  RESNIKOFF 

1400  Broadway  New  York 


15% — BOOKS  BY  MAIL— 15% 

15%  discount  from  publisher's  price.  Brand 
New  Perfect  Latest  Fiction  and  Non-Fiction 
Books.  (NO  Texts.)  Send  Check  or  Money 
Order. 

PARK  AVENUE  BOOK  CLUB 

247  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 
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One  Thousand  Testimonials 
In  Our  Files 


Stewartville,  Minn., 

June  26th,  1929. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Malley: 

I  know  now  that  I  have  wasted  a  lot  of  time  and  money  on  courses,  and 
critics  who  flatter  a  lot,  promise  more,  and  then  forget,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
was  not  referred  to  you  some  time  ago. 

Cordially  yours, 

S  (Mrs.  N.  M.  K  ). 

Name  given  upon  request  to  those  respecting  the  confidence 
of  the  writer. 

The  above  letter  is  indicative  of  over  one  thousand  unsolicited  and  sincere  letters  of  endorse- 
ment.   The  majority  of  our  business  comes  from  recommendation  of  satisfied  clients. 

 o  

SELL  YOUR  STORY! 

For  adequate  representation  among  talking  picture  producers,  New  York 
market,  send  your  stories  to  us  for  sale.  Our  commission  upon  sale  is 
10%  of  purchase  price.  All  offers  are  submitted  to  you  first  for  approval. 
No  special  form  is  required.  There  is  no  stipulated  form  or  length,  theme 
or  dialogue.    The  story  is  the  thing! 


 ()  

DANIEL  O'MALLEY  COMPANY 

109  EAST  34th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


PRIZE  LETTER  CONTEST 

Who  Is  Your  Favorite  Star— and  Why? 


RICHARD  BARTHELMESS 


First  Prize  ------ 

Second  Prize  ------ 

Third  Prize  ------ 

(consisting  of  five  prizes  of  $5.00  each) 

 o — ■ — 

Honorary  mention  to  ten  contestants. 


Winning  letters  will  be  pub- 
lished in  forthcoming  issue  of 
this  publication. 

The  Editor  of  the  Talking  Pic- 
ture Magazine  will  personally 
judge  the  letters  received,  and 
his  decision  shall  be  final. 


Rules  of  the  Contest 

All  employees  of  the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  and  their  relatives 
are  barred  from  contest. 

Subscribers  to  this  publication  alone  shall  be  eligible  for  prizes; 
all  others  may  submit  letters  for  honorary  mention. 

Letters  must  be  typewritten,  on  one  side  of  paper  only. 

The  length  of  letters  submitted  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words. 

Date  of  closing  of  contest  will  appear  in  forthcoming  issue  of  this 

publication. 


$100.00 
50.00 
25.00 


Fifi  Dorsay,  Fox  Movietone  artist 


MILTON  SILLS 


All  letters  must  have  for  their  subject  a  star  who  is  prominently 
before  the  talking  picture  public. 

In  event  of  tie,  prizes  shall  be  duplicated. 

The  thought  of  the  letter,  rather  than  its  grammatical  correctness, 
shall  be  the  guiding  factor. 

Only  one  letter  may  be  submitted  by  each  contestant.  No  letters 
will  be  returned. 

Address  letters  to  Contest  Editor,  Talking  Picture  Magazine, 
109  East  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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PIONEE 

by 

Daniel  O'M alley 

OT  all  the  uncharted  plains  unravel  into  sun-baked  deserts,  perilous 
fords,  heart-breaking,  impassable  mountain  ranges  and  encounters 
with  hostile  redmen.  There  are  other  feats  which  demand  equal,  if 
not  greater  courage  and  determination,  and  their  frontiers  are  equally 
remote.  The  talking  picture  producers  of  this  country  deserve  the 
warm  appreciation  of  every  citizen  for  their  tenacity  and  fortitude.  They 
have  displayed  a  brand  of  courage  which  is  not  confined  to  battle  or  frontier. 

*  -3c-  -:|c- 

Time  will  prove  their  contribution  to  be  unsurpassed.  The  spoken 
voice  has  always  been  superior  to  any  other  form  of  entertainment  or  per- 
suasion, and  now  that  this  is  supplemented  by  visual  transmission,  we  can 
truly  say  ''The  voice  is  mightier  than  the  pen." 

*  *  *  * 

They  have  brought  to  the  American  public — and  indeed  the  world — a 
new  art,  a  new  entertainment,  which  is  destined  to  bring  happiness — a  new 
happiness — to  untold  millions.  Who  can  prophesize  its  ultimate  beneficence 
to  the  world  at  large!  Who  can  deny  that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be 
bonded  through  talking  pictures,  and  distrust  and  suspicion  ironed  out  to 
the  last  rough  edge! 

*  *  -*  * 

To  the  talking  picture  producers  of  this  country,  then,  a  toast.  Silently, 
shunning  publicity,  over-coming  all  obstacles,  you  have  assumed  your  burdens, 
and  with  true  American  initiative  and  efficiency,  have  brought  the  talk- 
ing pictures  to  its  present  stage  of  perfection.  You  have  acquitted  yourselves 
with  flying  colors,  and  every  right-minded  citizen  sincerely  wishes  you  the 
success  you  have  so  nobly  merited.  The  day  is  not  far-distant  when  our 
country  will  lead  the  world  in  the  realm  of  art, — as  in  industry, — and  the 
new  art  that  you  have  created — talking  pictures — will  play  its  vital  part  in 
that  recognition! 


Published  monthly  at  15  cents  a  copy.  Annual  subscription,  $1.00;  Canadian  subscription,  $1 .25 ;  foreign  subscription,  $1.50.  Application  entered 
as  second  class  matter,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  Published  monthly  on  the  25th  of  the  month  preceding  the  date.  Six  weeks  advance 
notice  required  for  change  of  subscribers'  address.  Talking  Picture  Magazine,  109  East  34th  Street,  New  York,  Publishers ;  Daniel  O'Malley, 
Editor;  D.  S.  Margolies,  Advertising  Manager.  Unsolicited  manuscripts,  if  not  accompanied  by  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes,  cannot  be 
returned,  and  the  Editor  cannot  enter  into  correspondence  about  them.  Manuscripts  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  and  not  to  individuals. 
All  accepted  contributions  are  paid  for  on  acceptance,  without  reference  to  date  of  publication.  The  entire  contents  of  this  magazine  are  pro- 
tected by  copyright  and  must  not  be  reprinted  without  permission. 
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Life 


99 


Loretta  loung  and  Z)ouglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.  (rejuvenators 
of  romantic  youth),  together 
with  Chester  Morris,  thrill 
Sophisticated  New  Yorkers 
in  brilliant  melodrama 


OSH,  Pat.    It's  a  girl  like  you  that 


G< 
makes  boys  like  me  like  girls  like 
you." 
"Oh,  Doug!" 

"Now  that  we're  married,  we're  going  to 
knock  the  world  for  a  row  of  garden  tools. 
I'll  build  the  homes  and  you'll  decorate  them. 
What  a  combination  we'll  make!" 

Patricia  and  Douglas  Stratton  were  only 
married  a  day.  They  had  sneaked  away  from 
the  gang  and  ran  off  to  Evansville,  where  the 
wedding  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  only 
parson  in  the  small  town.  When  they  re- 
turned they  invited  all  their  friends  to  their — 
or  rather  Doug's  apartment  to  celebrate.  To 
these  two  young  hearts,  this  was  their  wed- 
ding celebration.  To  the  guests,  just  another 
get-together  party  for  which  Doug  was  justly 
famous. 

"Now  what  are  you  two  doing  in  this  lone- 
some corner  all  alone?",  inquired  Rodney 
Hall  as  he  burst  upon  the  unsuspecting  lovy- 
doves.  "Have  you  got  an  option  on  Pat?", 
addressing  Doug.  "Let's  all  go  into  the  draw- 
ing room." 

Rodney  Hall  had  waited  all  evening  for  a  chance  to 
talk  to  Pat.  It  came  as  the  others  were  indulging  in 
liquid  refreshments  in  the  other  room. 

"Pat,"  he  said,  "Pat,  I'm  mad  about  you.  .  .simply 
nuts  about  you.  .  .and  you've  snubbed  me  all  evening.  I 
love  you,  Pat."  He  grabbed  her  in  his  arms.  "Kiss 
me.  .  .Kiss  me.  .  .rjlease.  .  . 

A  sudden  knock  at  the  door  prevented  what  was  be- 
coming a  very  serious  situation.  Rodney  Hall  had  a 
few  more  drinks  in  his  system  than  was  good  for  him. 

The  newcomer  was  Paul  Palmer,  son  of  the  governor 
of  the  state,  and  like  Rodney  and  Doug  was  very  much 
in  love  with  Pat.  He  had  seen  them  in  Evansville  the 
previous  afternoon.  He  had  seen  them  enter  a  hotel  late 
at  night  and  did  not  know  that  they  were  married.  He 
questions  Pat  about  her  apparent  misconduct,  but  Pat 
assures  him  that  "I  can  look  you  in  the  face  and  say  that 
everything  was  perfectly  straight."     Paul  laughed  the 

Mention  of  the  Talking  Pr 


The  love   nest  is 
the    scene     of  a 
tragedy 


matter  off,  but  he  just  couldn't  believe  that  everything 
was  "perfectly  straight"  despite  his  faith  in  Pat's  trust- 
worthiness. 

Complaints  from  the  neighbors  about  the  noise  broke 
up  the  party  about  two  a.m.  Rodney  and  Paul  took  Pat 
home.  She  secretly  conveyed  to  Doug  that  she  would 
return  later. 

After  some  hours,  Doug  and  Pat  prepare  to  retire. 
Left  alone  in  bed,  Pat  is  frightened  at  seeing  Rodney 
climbing  through  the  window.  The  two  lovers,  in  order 
to  clear  themselves  of  suspicion  or  wrong-doing,  confess 
their  secret  marriage  to  Rod,  who  refuses  to  believe  their 
story.  After  some  nasty  insinuations,  Rod  attempts  to 
forcefully  drag  Pat  home  to  her  mother.  The  two  boys 
scuffle.  Rod  pretends  to  become  violently  ill  and  Doug 
rushes  for  a  doctor,  leaving  Pat  alone  with  Rod.  Rod 
quickly  "recovers"  and  continues  his  attempts  to  take 
Pat  home.  "Sure  I'm  drunk,"  he  snarls,  "but  not  too 
drunk  to  understand  what's  going  on  here." 

Just  at  this  moment  Doug  returns,  and  seeing  Rod's  threat- 
ening attitude  toward  Pat,  attacks  him.  They  wrestle  into  the 
dark  hall.   The  seconds  seem  like  hours  to  poor  Pat  who  is  help- 
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less  to  stop  the  struggle.  Rodney  has  taken  Doug's  gun.  A  shot 
is  heard.  Doug  returns  to  the  living  room  with  the  smoking  gun 
in  his  hand.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  what  really  happened. 
He  is  sure  he  did  not  fire  the  shot  that  was  fatal  to  his  friend. 


"Good  bye,  Pat.   I'll  love  you  just  as  much  as  I  did  in  life: 


Doug  is  tried  and  condemned  to  die  for  the  murder  of  Rodney 
Hall.  Twice  the  governor  granted  a  reprieve.  He  refused  a 
third  unless  new  evidence  could  be  introduced  to  supply  a  just 
reason.  None  were  forthcoming.  Doug  had  but  a  few  more 
hours  to  live.    Paul  Palmer  came  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell. 

"Paul,"  said  Douglas,  "after  I  go  I  want  you  to  see  that  Pat 
is  properly  taken  care  of,  will  you?" 
"You  know  I  will,  Doug." 

But  Pat  had  different  ideas.  At  the  governor's  mansion  in 
which  she  had  gone  with  Doug's  father  to  ask  for  another  re- 
prieve, she  sobbed : — 

"I'm  a  woman  and  my  husband  is  to  die  tonight.  I  just  want 
to  say  that — that  I  love  him — I  love  him  so  much  that  if  he  dies 
tonight,  I'll  follow  him.  I  love  him  better  than  anything  in  the 
world  and  please  .  .  .  please  don't  take  him  away  from  me  .  .  . 
please  .  .  .  Don't  take  him  away." 

These  few  words  struck  heavily  on  the  mind  of  Paul. 
While  he  hated  to  see  his  best  friend  go  to  the  chair,  yet 
it  was  the  only  hope  he  held  of  winning  the  love  of  Pat. 
And  if  Pat  said  she  would  follow7  Doug  .  .  .  she  meant 
it.    It  was  the  end  of  his  long  hope. 

Taking  the  prison  warden,  who  was  the  Governor's 
brother,  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  executive  mansion, 
Paul  confesses  that  he,  and  not  Doug,  fired  the  shot  that 
killed  Rodney.  It  seems  that  Paul  had  also  returned 
to  the  newlywed's  apartment  that  night  just  in  time 
to  see  the  struggle  in  the  hallway.  He  fired  at  Doug, 
hoping  to  hit  him  and  have  Pat  for  himself.  But  in  the 
*—      darkness,  he  killed  the  wrong  man. 

"Your  father  must  never  know  of  this.    Why  it  would 
kill  him.     He  wouldn't  live  the  year  out.    It  won't  be 
jf^      Doug's  blood   that's  on   your  hands, — it  will  be  your 
father's.    Do  you  get  me?    Your  father's  blood,"  said 
the  warden. 

"But  Doug  mustn't  die.    He's  innocent." 
"Just  leave  everything  to  me,  Paul.    Leave  everything 
to  me." 

The  hour  for  the  execution  approached.  Doug  is  led 
from  his  cell  through  the  little  green  door  and  into  the 
execution  chamber.  Reporters  who  had  followed  the  sen- 
sational murder  from  the  beginning  were  ready  to  write 
the  last  chapter  of  the  story.  But  the  last  chapter  never 
came.  For  the  warden  could  not  muster  enough  courage 
to  send  an  innocent  Boy  to  his  death.  He  stopped  the  exe- 
cution and  permitted  Doug  to  escape  from  prison. 

The  governor  is  frantic  when  he  hears  what  has  hap- 
pened. But  when  the  warden  tells  him  why  he  could  not 
go  through  with  the  execution,  he  is  entirely  overcome. 

Paul,  learning  that  his  father  had  at  last  found  out  the 
truth,  kills  himself,  rather  than  face  him  with  his  crime. 
"Tell  the  newspapers  that  Douglas  Stratton  is  innocent"  said 
the  governor  to  the  reporters  who  had  stormed  into  the  room. 

"And  tell  the  world  we'll  start  life  where  we  left  off,"  said  Doug 
to  Pat.     "I'll  build  the  homes — and  you'll  furnish  them." 
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PORTRAIT  OF   A  LADY 
By 

Grace  Wilson 


— CHARACTERS — 

Marquis   de   Groucy  A   Nobleman  of  the 

Old  Empire. 

Irene,    Countess    de   Groucy  His  Daughter, 

Reputed    to    be    the    Most   Beautiful  Woman 

in   all  France. 

Mademoiselle    Donon  Her  Chaperone. 

Marquis    de    Pontarlais   Another    Noble  of 

Old    France,    and    the    lifelong    Friend   of  the 

Marquis   de  Groucy. 
Frederic,    Viscount    de    Pontarlais  His  Son, 

Betrothed  to    Irene,  Countess   de  Groucy. 
Michel    Flaubert  A    Rough,  Uncouth, 

Peasant,    Known   as    "The  Champion." 

The    Widow    Flaubert.._   His  Mother. 

Francois    Flaubert  Another  Son. 

Margot    Flaubert.:.    His  Wife. 

"Madame    Michel"...    ..Wife    of  Michel 

Flaubert,   and   the  former    Irene,    Countess  de 

Groucy. 

The  Cure.  Recently   Appointed  to 

the  District. 

"Catherine"  Housekeeper  of  the 

Marquis    de   Pontarlais    in   Later  Years. 

Suzon  Her  Granddaught'er. 

Viscount  Frederic  de    Pontarlais   _  Grand 

Nephew  of  the  Comte  de  Pontarlais. 
— MINOR  CHARACTERS — 
Monseignor  Montmorency,  a  Prince  of  the  Church 
— Marshal,  the  Due  de  Lenecourt — The  Due  de 
Richelieu — The  Due  de  Talleyrand — The  Due 
d'Artois — Captain  Beaumont,  an  Officer  in  the 
Mounted  Carabineers — Pierre  and  Guiliume,  Ser- 
vants in  the  Household  of  the  Marquis  de  Pon- 
tarlais— Two  Children  of  Francois  and  Margot 
Flaubert — Baby  Girl  of  "Madame  Michel,"  the 
Former   Countess  de  Groucy. 


— THE  STORY — 

I  P  ||  "US    the   romantic   and    glamourous    period  of 
II      the    Eighteenth   Century,    when    Louis  XVI 
and     Marie     Antoinette    reigned    over  un- 
happy France. 

The  Marquis  de  Pontarlais  and  the  Marquis  de 
Groucy,  typical  noblemen  of  the  Old  Regime,  are 
lifelong  friends.  They  arrange  a  betrothal  of 
their  only  children,  the  young  Viscount  Frederic 
de  Pontarlais  and  the  very  beautiful  Irene,  Coun- 
tess de  Groucy.  The  young  people  regard  their 
betrothal,  each  from  a  different  viewpoint. 
Frederic  is  restless  and  impatient  to  meet  the 
lovely  girl  whom  he  has  never  seen,  while  Irene 
regards  the  whole  matter  with  the  utmost  in- 
difference. 

"Marry  first  and  Love  will  follow"  is  the 
maxim  and  the  custom  of  the  time.  But  not  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Countess  Irene.  She  is  deter- 
mined to  marry  for  love  or  not  at  all.  She  also 
passionately  espouses  the  cause  of  the  peasants 
as  against  the  bon  ton  or  aristocracy,  and  scorns 
h°  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Her 
father  becomes  anxious  and  determines  that  his 
daughter  shall  marry  at  once.  That  will  doubt- 
less  cure    her   of    all    silly   and   heretical  notions. 

i  an  invitation  is  extended  to  the  young  Vis- 
count Frederic  to  visit  the  beautiful  home  of  the 
Marquis    de   Groucy,    in   lovely  Provence. 

Frederic  arrives,  but  is  received  by  his  be- 
trothed with  an  aloofness  that  amounts  to  almost 
antagonism.  He  finds  her  the  most  alluring,  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  has  ever 
met,  and  determines  to  win  her  at  all  hazards. 
But   he  makes    no   progress   with   his  suit. 

Later,  Frederic  accompanies  the  Marquis  on  a 
little  hunting  trip.  The  former  shoots  a  rabbit, 
which  falls  over  the  orecipice  and  lands  on 
an  inaccessible  ledge.     They  are  about  to  abandon 

<*ir  prey,  as  even  the  dogs  are  afraid  to  ven- 
ture, when  a  gigantic  peasant  with  fiery  red  hair 
appears,  followed  by  his  dog,  and  recovers  the 
rabbit.  He  drops  it  into  the  game  bag,  and 
•ith  it  a  little  wooden  figure,  carved  by  himself. 
Spurning  an  offer  of  reward,  he  laughs  and  walks 
away. 

The  hunters  meet  Irene  in  the  hall  when  they 
return  and  tell  her  about  the  incident  of  the  hare 
and  the  peasant.  From  their  description  Irene 
identifies  the  peasant  as  Michel  Flaubert,  known 
as  the  "Champion,"  for  his  prowess  at  the  games. 
The  Marquis  finds  the  little  wooden  figure  in 
the  game  bag,  and  both  he  and  Frederic  ridicule 
the  crude  workmanship.  At  this  Irene  flares  up, 
and  defends  the  peasant.  Then  Frederic  declares 
that  he  will  paint  a  picture  of  the  Countess  that 
will  far  surpass  the  alleged  artistic  efforts  of 
"The  Champion."  The  Marquis  induces  his 
daughter   to  accept   the  challenge. 

The  painting  is  executed  in  the  boudoir  of  the 
Countess  where  they  find  a  better  light  than 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  wonderful  likeness  and  is  re- 
ceived   with    enthusiasm    by    everyone    save  the 


Countess  herself,  who  appears  quite  indifferent. 

While  the  painting  was  in  progress,  Irene  is 
reading  a  book,  while  the  Marquis  scans  a  news- 
paper, where  he  reads  of  an  outrage  on  a  neigh- 
Doring  chateau.  Both  he  and  Frederic  denounce 
the  peasants.  Then'  Irene  hotly  defends  them — 
With  such  white-hot  wrath,  in  fact,  that  Fred- 
eric suddenly  realizes  that  "HIS  GLACIER  IS 
.^FLAMMABLE." 

As  Irene  rises  to  leave  the  room,  filled  with 
'most  uncontrollable  fury,  she  drops  the  book. 
Her  father  picks  it  up,  and  finds  it  to  be  "a 
pernicious  book."  He  stamps  on  it,  and  searches 
the  room  for  more.  He  collects  a  pile  of  her 
books,  brands  them  with  the  tongs,  and  orders 
that  they  shall  be  sent  to  Marseilles  and  burned 
by  the  Pubjic  Executioner.  Irene  protests  in' 
vain,  and  then  leaves  the  room.  Frederic  tells 
his  host  that  he  feels  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  should  abandon  his  suit.  But  the 
Marquis  induces  him  to  remain  until  he  has 
finished  the  picture,  at  any  rate,  and  the  young 
man  agrees. 

The  picture  is  finished  but  Frederic  makes  no 
Progress  with  his  suit.  He  murmurs  to  himself, 
as  he  regards  the  portrait: — "Never  can  I  give 
her  up." 

On  Sunday  the  banns  are  published  in  the  vil- 
lage church.  Amid  the  crowd  of  villagers  "The 
Champion"  appears,  and  asks  the  Marquis  to 
preside  at  the  games  that  afternoon.  He  con- 
sents, much  against  his  inclination.  Then  the 
Marquis  announces  that  the  marriage  will  take 
place  in  the  private  chapel  at  the  chateau,  and 
not  in  the  village  church.  Irene  receives  this 
mandate    with    deadly  calmness. 

At  the  sports  "The  Champion"  is  the  winner, 
and  the  Countess  Irene  places  the  usual  scarf 
of  many  colors  about  his  shoulders.  r  rederic 
has  walked  through  the  grounds  during  the  sports, 
and  has  noted  the  wandering  glances  ot  the 
Countess,  as  if  she  were  looking  for  someone. 
He  becomes  exceedingly  jealous,  and  feels  that 
there  is  someone  else.  "Who  is  the  man?"  he 
wonders,  unhappily.  As  the  sports  are  still  in 
progress,  Frederic  wanders  through  the  Chateau, 
and  enters  his  betrothed's  apartment.  In  her 
bedroom  he  sees  the  portrait  standing  on  two 
chairs,  while  on  her  dressing  table  he  finds  the 
little  wooden  figure.  He  goes  to  the  window, 
and  twice  fancies  he  sees  the  dark  outline  of  a 
man  passing  close  to  the  wall.  He  also  hears  a 
whistle.     Again    he  is    overcome   by  jealousy. 

Just    before    the    betrothal    banquet,  Frederic 
meets  his   fiancee,  and,   carried  away  by  her  aazz- 
ig   beauty,   he   attempts    to    kiss   her.      She  par- 
ries his  efforts  with  fine  dignity. 

While  the  banquet  is  at  its  height,  Mile.  Donon 
enters,  terrified,  and  announces  that  a  band  of 
angry  peasants  are  outside,  and  are  calling  loudly 
for  "The  Champion."  Frederic  recalls  the  figure 
he  saw  in  the  garden,  and  wonders.  Through  the 
windows  they  see  crowds  of  peasants,  with  flam- 
ing torches.  The  Marquis  is  furious,  and  arm- 
ing his  guests  and  posting  them  at  different 
points  of  vantage,  he  and  Frederic  hurry  to  the 
Countess's  boudoir,  from  the  windows  of  which 
they  can  command  the  postern  gate.  But  the 
door  is  locked,  and  upon  knocking,  there  is  no 
reply.  The  Marquis  opens  the  door  with  a  pass- 
key, throws  it  open,  and  there,  standing  in  the 
r^v~»m  stUDefied  and  motionless,  is  "THE  CHAM- 
PION." Michel  Flaubert.  The  Marquis  raises  his 
musket,  and  the  Countess  Irene,  with  a  cry,  throws 
herself  in  front  of  him,  and  begs  Flaubert  to  fly. 
He  darts  away.  The  Marquis  fires;  there  are 
patches  of  "The  Champion's"  hair  floating  about 
the  room,  but  when  the  air  clears  he  is  gone. 
He  has  escaped. 

Then  the  Countess  admits  that  she  loves  Michel 
Flaubert  and  that  she  belongs  to  him.  Her  father 
orders  her  out  of  his  house  forever.  She  prepares 
to  go.  Frederic  tries  to  induce  her  to  stay,  but 
the  father  says: 

"No!  She  shall  go!"  And  the  Countess  leaves 
forever. 

Later  the  young  Viscount  blames  himself  for 
not  having  interfered  and  saved  his  betrothed, 
both  from  the  peasant  and  from  herself. 

The  blow  of  this  terrible  thing  kills  the  Marquis 
de  Groucy.  The  Viscount  Frederic  returns  to  his 
home  in  the  Cote  d'Or  country,  and  is  stricken 
with  brain  fever,  from  which  he  ultimately  re- 
covers.    He  is  a  changed  man. 

—SEVEN    YEARS  LATER — 

There  is  a  scene  in'  the  cottage  of  the  Widow 
Flaubert.  Present  are  the  widow,  her  young 
daughter-in-law,  Margot,  wife  of  her  elder  son, 
Francois,  Francois  himself,  their  two  children, 
and  "Madame  Michel."  as  they  all  call  the  former 
Countess  Irene,  now  Michel's  wife.  She  is  sitting 
near  a  cradle,  in  which  sleeps  her  baby  girl. 
The  Widow  Flaubert  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
despise    "Madame    Michel,"    and    the    latter  hates 


this  sneering  old  woman  with  all  her  heart  and 
soul. 

The  new  Cure  knocks  and  is  admitted  by 
"Madame  Michel."  He  has  heard  of  the  discord 
in  the  Flaubert  family,  and  hopes  to  make  peace. 
He  notes  how  the  family  treats  this  high-born 
lady,  and  it  makes  him  sad.  There  is  a  whistle 
in  the.  yard.  It  is  Michel.  His  young  wife  jumps 
up,  with  animation,  and  flies  to  him.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  she  loves  this  man  with  a  passionate 
love.  They  enter,  and  Michel  takes  off  his  muddy 
boots  and  flings  them  across  the  floor  to  his 
wife,  and,  patiently,  she  scrapes  the  mud  off 
and  cleans  them.  Then  all  the  family  retire  save 
"Madame  Michel,"  who  converses  with  the  Cure. 
He  finds  her  a  most  rebellious  subject,  scorning 
religion,  and  scoffing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  a  "worn-out  institution."  But  he  is  so  kind, 
so  gentle,  so  patient,  that  she  becomes  in  a 
gentler  mood;  tells  the  Cure  that  Michel's  mother 
is  going  to  '-ive  her  son  a  sum  of  money,  with 
which  he  will  buy  a  house  and  farm,  where  they 
will  live  in  future,  nappy  and  content,  and  away 
from  the  rest  ot  the  family,  who  hate  her.  When 
he  finally  goes  she  asks  the  Cure  to  pray  for 
her  and  Michel  and  their  happiness  in  their  new 
home.     And  he  promises  to  do  so. 

A  fortnight  later  the  Cure  meets  Michel  who 
is  in  gay  spirits.  He  has  the  money,  and  is  on 
his  way  to  buy  their  new  house  and  farm.  As 
the  annual  Fair  is  in  progress,  the  Cure  warns  him 
to  beware  of  temptation.  But  that  very  evening 
Michel  calls  on  the  Cure  and  tells  him  that  he 
has  gambled  and  lost  every  franc  that  his  mother 
gave  him.  The  Cure  consents  to  accompany  him 
to  his  mother,  as  Michel  is  afraid  to  face  her 
alone.  The  mother  cries,  but  tries  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  her  boy.  Not  so,  his  wife,  though.  She 
berates   him   with   fury,   ending   with: — 

"Bah,   you  dirty  peasants,  all!" 

The  Cure  leaves.  Afterwards  he  wishes  that 
he  had  stayed,  anc!  reproaches  himself  accord- 
ingly. 

"Madame  Michel"  throws  a  mug  at  her  hus- 
band's head,  and  he  grapples  with  her.  As  she 
still  struggles,  he  strikes  her  across  the  face. 
Stunned  at  first,  the  infuriated  woman  catches  up 
her  embroidery,  and  dashes  out  the  door.  Michel 
darts  after  her.  There  is  a  struggle  in  the  yard, 
"'"he  Cure,  as  he  stands  there  sees  and  hears  all. 
He  is  becoming  alarmed,  and  decides  to  remain, 
as  he  may  be  needed.  As  he  looks  he  sees  the 
woman  lift  her  right  hand  on  high  and  strike 
the  peasant  upon  the  breast.  The  giant  utters  a 
cry  and  staggers  away  from  her.  Cursing  the 
whole  family,  the  infuriated  woman  disappears 
into  the  night. 

The  Cure  finds  that  the  injured  man  has  been 
stabbed  with  a  bodkin,  that  is  used  by  women 
in  embroidery  work.  He  is  carried  in  and  placed 
upon  a  bed.  The  last  rites  of  the  Church  are 
administered,   and   Michel   passes  away. 

"Madame  Michel"  gives  herself  up  to  the  police, 
when  she  hears  that  she  has  killed  her  husband. 
At  the  trial  she  is  permitted  to  speak  in  her  own 
defence.  The  woman's  evident  sorrow,  and  her 
eloquent,  sorrowful,  assurance  that  she  mourns 
her  husband,  and  shall  always  mourn  him,  more 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  and  when  all 
others  have  forgotten  him,  moves  the  Court  in 
her  favor,  and  she  is  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
homicide,  but  convicted  on  a  lesser  charge.  She 
has  told  the  Court: 

"The  world  is  nothing  to  me.  ...  I  ask  no 
mercy!  .  .  .  Be  just!" 

And  the  sentence  is:  Two  years'  seclusion  in 
a  religious  house  for  penitence  and  prayer,  after 
which  she  must  "abide  the  penance  inflicted  b" 
her  spiritual  director." 

In  the  religious  house  the  condemned  woman 
is  visited  regularly  bv  the  Cure,  who  "finds  he- 
a  changed  woman — broken-hearted,  and  bow»d 
with  contrition."  Later,  when  she  leaves  the 
relieious  house,  she  is  permitted  to  take  her  child 
■'th  her  and  the  only  penance  inflicted  by  th~ 
Cure   is  "obscuritv." 

— FORTY-ONE  YEARS  LATER — 

During  the  Revolution  the  Viscount  Frederic 
s»rved  the  Monarchv  and  the  Church  with  great 
distinction.  His  father  is  dead,  and  he  has  in- 
herited the  title  and  estates.  The  fortunes  of 
his  house  do  not  permit  the  present  Comte  d» 
Pontarlais  to  maintain  a  large  menage.  He  has 
"n'v  two  s-rvants  Catherine,  a  tall,  gaunt  wman. 
hollow-eyed,  and  with  wrinkled  face,  and  Suzon. 
a  pretty,  rosv-cheeked,  bright-eyed  maid  who  has 
recmtlv  come  from  some  obscure  co-iv-nt. 
Catherine  has  been  with  her  present  master  for 
almost  a  decade. 

The  M?>-auis's  grand-nephew  and  namesake. 
Viscount  Frederic  de  Pontarlais,  comes  to  the 
chateau  on  a  visit. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Loretta  \oung 


HIRRING  cameras  played  lullabies  to  Loretta  Young.    "Bit"  play- 
ers were  her  nurses,  electricians  her  playmates.    For  this  young  leading  lady 
was  in  motion  pictures  at  the  tender  age  of  four  years.    She  has  been  on  the 
screen  continuously  since  that  time.    Except  for  short  terms  at  Ramona  Con- 
vent in  Los  Angeles,  her  schooling  has  all  been  on  the  sidelines  of  movie 
sets.    Miss  Young  is  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City.    When  she  was  four  she 
moved  to  Hollywood  with  her  mother  and  two  sisters,  both  of  whom  are 
well  known  screen  players  now — Polly  Ann  Young  and  Sally  Blane.  Loretta 
was  a  child  dancer,  but  before  she  learned  to  dance  she  toddled  in  and  out 
of  pictures.    Then  she  became  a  child  actress,  and  as  she  grew  to  young 
womanhood  her  parts  became  more  and  more  important.    One  day  Colleen 
Moore's  director  called  for  Polly  Ann  Young  to  play  a  part  in  "Orchids  and 
Ermine."     Polly  Ann  wasn't  home,  but  Loretta  volunteered  to  take  her 
place.    She  did,  and  got  a  contract  with  First  National  Pictures,  Inc.,  to 
whom  she  is  still  under  contract.    Later  she  was  awarded  the  leading 
feminine  role  with  Lon  Chaney  in  "Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh,"  when  over 
fifty  girls  had  been  given  camera  tests  for  the  part.    Her  recent  important 
roles  have  been  in  "The  Girl  in  the  Glass  Cage"  and  "The  Squall." 
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Over  the  man'tel  in  the  dining  room  hangs  a 
portrait  of  a  woman,  in  a  massive  oval  frame. 
The  frame  is  chipped  in  places,  and  there  is  a 
black-looking  hole  on  tne  right  border,  and  some 
foreign  substance  imbedded  within  it.  The  pic- 
ture is  that  of  the  Countess  Irene  de  Groucv, 
painted  by  the  Comte  over  forty  years  before. 
When  questioned,  the  Count  tells  everyone  that 
he  purchased  the  picture  in  a  curio  shop  FOR 
THE  SAKE  OF  THE  FRAME. 

The  young  Viscount  is  enraptured  with  the  pic- 
ture. He  actually  falls  in  love  with  the  beauti- 
ful creature  visualized  on  canvas.  Over  and  over 
again  he  urges  his  uncle  to  reveal  the  identity  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Picture,  but  always  receives 
evasive  answers. 

While  rambling  about  the  estate  one  morning, 
Frederic  comes  upon  a  rusty  old  cannon,  and 
notes  that  a  girl  is  leaning  over  it,  and  watch- 
ing something  with  interest.  He  goes  to  in- 
vestigate and  finds  that  the  girl  is  Suzon.  who  is 
watching  a  little  lamb  lying  asleep  within  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon.  Later  Frederic  tells  his 
uncle  about  it,  and  remarks  to  him,  as  he  had 
already  done  to  the   girl  herself: — 

"It  is  symbolic,  isn't  it?  Symbolic  of  War  and 
Peace — a  little  lamb  sleeping  peacefully  in  an  old 
cannon's  mouth,  near  a  stirring  scene  of  the 
Revolution." 

The  Count  is  much  interested  in  this  meeting 
between  his  nephew  and  Suzon.  The  girl  had 
told  Frederic  that  she  took  both  sides  of  the 
Revolution,  for  her  forbears  took  both  sides — 
fought  on  both  sides.  "I  am  both  peasant  and 
aristocrat,"  she  had  said. 

This  meeting  does  not  please  the  Count,  as  he 
fears  it  may  lead  to  an  escapade. 

Frederic  still  urges  his  uncle  to  tell  him  more 
about  the  beautiful  woman  in  the  picture.  Evasive, 
as  usual,  the  Count  expresses  wonder  as  to  what 
the  black  mark  on  the  frame  is.  Frederic  there- 
upon investigates  and  finds  that  it  is  a  bullet 
hole,  with  the  bullet  still  there.  He  digs  it  out, 
and  both  men  notice  that  there  are  golden  hairs 
attached  to  it.  The  Count  knows  that  the  hairs 
are  from  the  head  of  "The  Champion,"  who  thus 
just  escaped  death  when  the  Marquis  de  Groucy 
fired  at  him. 

More  than  once  Frederic  notices  the  remark- 
able resemblance  between  Suzon  and  the  Lady 
in  the  Picture.  He  determines  to  copy  the  pic- 
ture. Even  Catherine  tries  to  dissuade  him.  She 
admits  that  the  girl  in  the  picture  is  beautiful, 
"but  she  lacks  beauty  of  soul,"  she  added. 

Later  the  Marquis  announces  that  he  is  about 
to  receive  a  visit  from  the  new  Cure.  When 
Catherine  hears  this  it  affects  her  strangely,  tor 
three  days  she  is  very  ill,  and  Suzon  tearfully 
tells  Frederic  that  her  grandmother  lies,  more 
dead  than  alive,  and  cannot  prepare  the  great 
dinner  that  is  about  to  be  given.  She  is  toid  to 
puc  a  woman  in  the  kitchen  and  hersell  wait  on 
table.  He  asks  that  she  shall  stand  behind  HIS 
cnair.  He  is  so  taken  by  the  charm  ot  Suzon 
tnat  he  seizes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her. 
Later  he  reels  ashamed.  He  has  rorgotten 
iNdtSLESSE  OBLIGE. 

On  the  day  of  the  dinner,  when  Catherine  sees 
the  cure,  she  is  overcome  with  sudden  weakness 
and  leaves  the  room.  Suzon  takes  her  place,  tout 
stands  behind  r  rederic  s  chair.  No  one  notices 
tne  change  in  waitresses. 

After  amner  tne  question  of  the  picture  above 
the  mantel  comes  up.  iJuring  the  conversation 
the  Count  hnally  admits  that  he  painted  it. 
r  rederic  is  astounded.  Later  tne  Count  aamits 
rurtner  that  tne  lady  in  the  picture  was  his  be- 
trothed. 

While  they  are  speaking  Suzon  announces  that 
her  grandmother  is  very  ill.  the  Cure  is  called, 
and  later  tne  master  is  called  in  to  see  the 
■woman  who  is  delirious,  and  is  asking  the  master 
to  come  and  forgive  her  for  something.  1  he 
cure  has  announced  tnat  she  is  dying.  Wnen  the 
master  returns  he  looks  puzzled.  Later  he  is 
called  again,  and  this  time  he  learns,  to  his  utter 
amazement,  tnat  Catherine  is  his  own  once  be- 
loved Irene,  countess  de  Groucy.  "Catherine " 
passes  away  in  peace.  When  1- rederic  comes 
down  in  the  morning  and  sees  Suzon  attired  in 
biacK,  he  understands.  But,  when  he  sees  tne 
Laoy  ot  the  ficture  also  draped  in  black,  then 
he    is   nonplussed.     His    uncle   explains: — 

"1- rederic,"  he  says,  "Catherine  was  my  be- 
trothed, and  1  knew  it  not  until  last  night." 

Suzon  is  standing  beneath  the  picture.  Frederic 
rises  impulsively,  and  going  to  her,  places  an 
arm  about  her  protectingly.  Then  turning  to  the 
trio,  he  addresses  his  uncle  informing  him  tnat  ha 
wishes  to  marry  Suzon.  His  uncle  consents, 
and  the  young  man  asks  Suzon  the  same  ques- 
tion. For  reply  she  hides  her  face  on  his  breast. 
Placing  a  hand  tenderly  on  Frederic's  shoulder, 
the  Count  quotes: — 

'  it  is  all  for  thee 

The   flower  grows: 
The   rose's   thorns   are  but  for  me; 
For  thee  the  rose.' 

Then"  he  orders  his  nephew  to  take  down  the 
picture;    he    doesn't    care    to    see   it   again.  Then 


the  Count  de  Pontarlais  leaves  the  salle-a-manger, 
quoting  softly: — 

'From  the  old  flower-fields  of 
the  soul 

I  pause  to  gather  a  Provence  rose.' 
— THE  END — 


RAPIERS  AT  FIVE 
Gordon  Robson 

JOHNNY  KENT,  handsome,  impetuous  and  red- 
headed is  in  a  peck  of  trouble,  as  he  confides 
to  Barry  McNeil,  Paris  correspondent  of  a 
New  York  newspaper.  Johnny  is  spending  a  more 
or  less  studious  year  at  Paris  preparatory  to 
embarking   in    his    father's    import  business. 

Johnny  has  been  challenged  to  a  duel.  It  all 
comes  about  in  this  way.  He  had  started  south 
towards  the  heights  of  Butte-aux-Cailles,  when 
he  realized  that  his  car  needed  water.  He  stops 
at  a  charming  chateau  and  while  there  meets 
Rae.  As  Johnny  says:  "She  was  the  berries." 
He  induces  Rae  to  stroll  with  him  and  while 
crossing  a  ford  he  slips  and  Rae's  lips  are  close 
to  his.  He  kisses  her  once-twice,  which  in  itself 
was  pleasing.  On  the  opposite  shore,  however, 
was  her  fiancee.  Harsh  words,  a  left  hook  (on 
the   part   of   Johnny)    and  a    card   in  return. 

Monsiqur  Polet  sends  his  second,  Raymond 
Duclos,  to  arrange  matters.  Johnny  chooses  the 
rapiers.  Barry  is  to  second  Johnny.  "Tomorrow 
at    five  then." 

Johnny  staggered  to  a  chair.  "That,"  he  said, 
"is  the  last  straw.  It's  bad  enough  to  get  killed, 
but  to   get  up  at   five  to   do   it.  .   .  ." 

Johnny  has  made  a  date  with  Rae  for  that 
evening.  He  drives  up  in  his  smart  Italian  road- 
ster. She  warns  him  that  Polet  is  a  skilled 
duelist — "has  already  wounded  two  men  terribly. 
You  must  go  away  and  forget  that  you  have  met 
Rae." 

"You  have  beautiful  eyes"  says  Johnny. 

Quarter  of  five  finds  Johnny  and  Barry  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous.  The  two  opponents  ad- 
vance until  their  blades  cross  over  the  cane. 
There  is  a  tense  engagement.  Finally  Johnny 
lunges  under  the  right  arm  of  his  opponent.  The 
blade  bends,  then  snaps,  broken  in  two  places. 
Barry  rips  Polet's  shirt  from  collar  to  waist  and 
reveals   a    jacket   of   light  steel. 

"So,  cries  Barry,  "this  is  the  way  you  fight!" 
He  turns   accusingly  to   Raymond  Duclos. 

"1  am  greatly  pained,  that  this  should  have 
happened.  I  assure  you  that  Monsieur  de  Sante 
and  1  were  unaware  of  Monsieur  Polet's  cowardly 
actions."  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  young 
man  was  sincere.  "And  I  myself  shall  take  you 
both  to  call  on  Madamoiselle  La  Belle  this  even- 
ing,"   he  declares. 

Evening.  The  prettiest  of  pretty  girls  stands 
on  her  tip-toes  _and  puts  her  arms  around  Johnny's 
neck.  He  looks  down  into  her  dark  eyes,  and 
then — 

"Well,   what  would  you  have  done,  Barry?" 


THE  FLOP 
Frederick    H.  Lape 

AT  Wilton  College.  Billy  Basset  loves  Chris- 
tine Gore,  daughter  of  a  disreputable  dancer. 
Christine  is  working  her  way  through  college. 
She  is  to  do  a  toe-dance  in  a  campus  show.  Billy 
writes  a  love  song  for  her.  Christine  gets  it  into 
the  show. 

Althea  Dunn,,  after  the  Basset  fortune,  writes 
Mrs.  Basset,  whom  Billy  calls  the  Duchess,  about 
Christine.  Mrs.  Basset  arrives.  Billy  defies  her. 
The  Duchess  threatens  to  cut  off  his  money.  Billy 
has  no  work.  Christine  secretly  plans  to  support 
both  of  them  temporarily  by  her  toe-dancing. 
She  is  promised  a  job  if  her  number  in  the  show 
goes  all  right.  She  holds  out  against  the  Duchess 
and  Althea,  who  give  her  a  third  degree  about 
ruining    Billy's  life. 

Christine  promises  she  will  marry  Billy  the 
day  after  the  show.  Billy,  elated,  plans  a  party. 
He  stays  home  from  the  show  to  make  one  last 
effort  to  win  over  the  Duchess  before  she  leaves. 

Christine's  specialty  is  dancing  up  and  down 
steDS.  She  slips,  makes  a  ridiculous  comedy 
flop,  landing  thump  on  the  top  step,  and  bounc- 
ing— thump — thump — down  every  step.  Humili- 
ated, she  realizes  she  is  a  failure, — that  she  can't 
load  herself  on  Billy.  But  never  letting  on,  she 
carries  through  his  party  with  her  usual  gaiety. 
Then  she  disappears  from  Wilton.  Billy  searches 
for  her  frantically.  He  blames  the  Duchess.  The 
Duchess  throws  the  blame  on  Christine  and  tries 
to   consoje  him  with  Althea. 

Christine  meets  Dick  Lyon,  a  vaudeville  actor. 
He  thinks  her  flop  dance  great  for  vaudeville. 
Through  him  she  gets  a  job.  She  goes  to  Wilton 
after  Billv.  Billy  has  shipped  on  a  boat,  and  left 
a   brief  note   for   her:      "Go  to  hell." 

Christine  goes  into  vaudeville  with  Dick.  The 
act  is  Christine's  life  in  miniature — her  failure, 
her  tears  made  grotesque — to  be  laughed  at.  They 
even  use  Billy's  song  for  a  theme.  Nightly  Chris- 
tine does  her  flop  dance,  thumping  down  steps 
to   the  stage. 

Three  years  pass.  Christine  and  Dick  are  in 
Australia.  Christine  has  become  a  name  in 
vaudeville.  But  she  is  sick  of  the  act, — sick  of 
life.  Always  searching  for  Billy,  she  has  not 
found  him.  She  is  playing  around  with  a  rich 
American,  a  rotter,  who  wants  her  for  a  mistress. 
She   is  undecided. 

She  goes  with  the  American  to  a  cabaret  and 
sees    Billy,   Althea,    and  the   Duchess.      Billy,  still 


angry  at  her  disappearance,  ignores  her.  Beaten 
at  last,  Christine  tells  the  American  she  will  go 
with  him — after  one  more  performance.  She  goes 
home  and  makes  up  a  new  song, — a  song  of 
despair — "Life    is    a  Flop." 

She  sings  it  the  next  night.  It  is  a  hit.  Billy, 
happening  in  at  the  show,  sees  in  her  act  the 
explanation  he  had  needed.  The  song  goes  to  his 
heart.      He   comes  for  Christine. 


THE   THIRD  THEME 
Ethel  F.  Keller 

DONALD  McLAINE  is  engaged  to  Myrna.  He 
calls  upon  her  while  she  is  busy  with  paint- 
ings requested  of  her  by  prominent  magazine 
publishers,  to  ask  her  to  attend  Butch's  party  in 
the  penthouse  apartment.  Myrna  tells  him  that 
her  work  must  be  done,  and  that  she  cannot  go 
with  him.  Besides,  her  cousin  is  to  visit  her. 
She  mentions  Helen  Dupree  as  a  possible  com- 
panion, since  Helen  has  been  very  attentive  to 
Donald. 

Donald's  father  had  built  up  the  McLain  Iron 
Works  and  since  his  accidental  death  sometime 
before,  Donald  has  neglected  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  business  and  has  given  his 
time  to  play  and  love,  ignoring  work.  He  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  industry, 
Thornsen,  but  considers  it  as  so  much  preaching. 

The  party  is  on,  and  is  a  tremendous  success. 
It  breaks  up  about  4  A.  M.  and  Donald's  click  of 
five  take  to  his  car.  He  discharges  his  chauffeur 
and  gets  behind  the  wheel  himself.  A  longing  to 
pass  Myrna's  home,  even  though  it  is  out  of  the 
way,  possesses  him,  despite  the  ridicule  of  com- 
panions.     Helen,    particularly,    joshes  him. 

A  light  is  seen  in  Myrna's  room.  His  friends 
subtly  suggest  that  it  is  rather  unusual  for  out- 
of-town  cousin's  to  be  entertained  up  to  the  hour 
of  4  o'clock  and  they  prompt  Donald  to  investigate. 

A  man-tousled,  hatless,  coatless,  comes  to  the 
door.  Donald  misconstrues  his  visit  and  Myrna 
blushes.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  man 
indicate  that  he  is  a  physician  called  upon  to 
attend  Myrna's  cousin,  now  revealed  as  her  niece, 
due  to  excess  of  "hot  dogs."  He  leaves  with 
"Turn    out  these-cattle." 

*'Oh!"  she  shuddered.  "How  could  I  ever  have 
faced  my  sister  if  Baby  had  died!  When  that 
first  terrible  convulsion  came,  I  ran  right  out 
into  the  street.  If  I  hadn't  met  you — carrying 
that  bag — " 

Myrna,  deeply  offended  by  Donald's  implica- 
tion,   returns   his   ring   to  him. 

Subsequently,  Donald  returns  to  her  door  and 
pleads  for  forgiveness.  He  states  that  he  is  on 
his  way  to  the  plant  to  assume  the  third  theme 
— work.  Myrna  loves  him,  despite  the  misunder- 
standing. "D-do  you  think  I  would  like — 
Pittsville?  asks  Myrna,  and  reconciliation  follows. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  PETERFOUNTAIN  DIAMONDS 

Corinne  M.  Arthur 
TTJ)  ROFESSOR  BARTON,  a  noted  minerologist 
\r~  and  party  (explorers),  including  Jim  Dawson 
(engineer)  with  four  native  blacks,  set  up 
camp  about  500  miles  N.  East  of  the  outpost 
Kongolo  in  Belgium  Congo.  Barton  discovers  a 
rare  strata  of  rock  from  which  he  secures  dia- 
monds in  the  rough.  One  very  large  diamond  of 
priceless  value  is  included  in  this  find.  In  sav- 
ing the  life  of  Marja,  his  native  guide,  from  a 
wild  tiger,  he  is  crippled  and  together  with  the 
jungle    fever   he    cannot    be  moved. 

Jim  Dawson,  an  unscrupulous  man,  steals  the 
diamond  and  forces  two  of  the  blacks  to  accom- 
pany him  back  to  Kongolo.  Barton  is  left  to 
die  in  the  waste-lands.  He  afterwards  boards  a 
boat  leaving  the  port  of  Dar  Es  Saalam  under  an 
assumed  name  of  Bard  Billings,  an  English  aristo- 
crat, and  arrives  at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  where  he 
has  the  diamond  cut  and  sold.  He  then  crosses 
to  America  and  invests  in  a  palatial  estate  on 
Long  Island,  placing  his  family — wife  and  daughter 
Tessie, — in  society. 

Prof.  Barton  is  rescued  from  the  jungle,  but 
dies  in  a  hospital  at  Kongolo.  He  lives  to  see 
his  wife  and  SQn  John  from  Johannesburg,  and 
tells  them  of  the  engineer's  treachery,  leaving  a 
minute  description  of  the  diamond.  Mrs.  Barton 
and  John  are  transported  to  America,  after  the 
father's  death.  Three  years  later  John  has  a 
position  as  trusted  clerk  and  craftsman  jeweler, 
with  Valance  and  Company,  New  York.  A  noted 
society  woman,  Mrs.  Haldane,  wears  a  diamond 
in  her  priceless  necklace  that  matches  the  de- 
scription left  by  his  father.  Mrs.  Haldane  intro- 
duces him  to  Tessie  Billings,  a  favorite  of  hers. 
They  are  mutually  attracted  to  one  another  but 
when  her  father  finds  that  her  sweetheart  is  the 
son  of  Prof.  Barton  the  explorer,  he  takes  steps 
to  break  up  the  affair.  He  decides,  further,  to 
have  him  "bumped  off"  by  the  boot-legger  gang, 
over  which  he  holds  absolute  command.  John, 
however,  has  never  ceased  in  his  efforts  to  trace 
the  thief  of  his  father's  diamond,  and  finally,  thru 
aid  of  detectives,  he  finds  that  Jim  Dawson  and 
Billings  are  one.  A  settlement  is  agreed  between 
them.  John  starts  on  mission  to  receive  money. 
He  is  waylaid  by  Billing's  gang,  and  taken'  to 
rendevezous,  to  be  done  way  with  in  due  time. 
John  is  rescued  by  Joe  Hardy  and  a  detective, 
the  former  a  member  of  Billings'  gang.  John  is 
rescued  in  a  gun  battle  between  the  Federals  and 
the  gang,  which  takes  place  in  the  "Sound,"  and 
Billings  is  shot  by  Joe  Hardy  in  settlement  of  a 
grudge.  The  affair  ends  for  Bard  Billings  and 
Tessie    remains    innocent    of    her   father's  crime. 
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OUND  EFFECTS 


TERRIFIC    HEAT    ON  TECHNICOLOR 
SETS   PRESENTS   NEW   PROBLEMS  IN 
VENTILATION  AT  PICTURE  STUDIOS 

The  making  of  pictures  in  Technicolor, 
which  requires  three  times  the  lighting  faci- 
lities needed  for  black  and  white  pictures,  has 
presented  a  new  problem  to  studio  engineers  in 
Hollywood. 

With  the  advent  of  talking  pictures,  the  styles 
in  stages  changed,  all  being  made  sound-proof, 
with  only  a  few  double  doors  and  no  windows 
or  vents  in  the  roof. 

Then  came  Technicolor,  which  increased  the 
number  of  lights  on  each  set,  and  the  problem 
of  ventilating  the  stages  is  one  that  has  kept 
the  studio  experts  figuring  for  many  weeks. 

On  big  sets,  where  hundreds  of  lights  were 
used,  it  was  impossible  to  work  at  all  in  the 
daytime,  and  even  at  night  the  actual  photo- 
graphing of  scenes  had  to  be  limited  in  time, 
so  that  the  stage  doors  could  be  thrown  open 
and  the  huge  airplane  fans  started  after  the 
lights  had  been  extinguished. 

On  one  of  the  "Sally"  sets,  where  Marilyn 
Miller  is  starring  in  the  screen  version  of  her 
famous  stage  play  of  that  name,  Fire  Chief 
A.  M.  Rounder  placed  a  thermometer  in  the 
rafters  of  the  stage  during  a  scene.  The  mer- 
cury blew  the  top  out  of  the  thermometer  be- 
fore the  scene  was  ended. 

Technicians  at  the  studio  at  once  started 
working  on  a  system  of  ventilation  that  will 
eliminate  the  hot  air  which  accumulates  under 
the  roof,  without  interfering  with  sound  pic- 
tures. Special  vents  in  the  roof  of  the  stages 
have  been  constructed  so  that  the  air  can  escape 
without  admitting  the  sounds  of  airplanes  over- 
head, and  other  outside  noises.  At  the  same 
time  a  system  of  silent  fans  back  of  the  cameras 
keeps  the  air  on  the  stages  in  circulation. 

The  new  system  was  tried  out  this  week 
with  success  on  the  largest  indoor  set  ever 
constructed.  This  set,  also  for  "Sally,"  con- 
tained more  than  750  huge  lamps,  and  in  test 
lighting  before  the  ventilation  system  was  in- 
stalled, the  thermometer  registered  140  degrees 
on  the  floor  of  the  stage. 

The  new  system  will  be  installed  on  all  of 
the  eleven  big  sound  stages  at  the  Burbank 
Studios  at  once,  as  many  of  the  pictures  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  made  all  or  partly 
in  Technicolor. 


ALBERTINA     RASCH     NOW     IN  EAST 
DISCUSSES  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
BALLET  DANCING 

"Health  is  more  important  than  beauty  for 
a  ballet  dancer,"  declared  Albertina  Rasch, 
who  is  now  in  New  York  after  completing 
"Shooting  Gallery"  and  a  special  number  in 
"Devil  May  Care." 

"A  healthy  body  is  always  beautiful,"  said 
Madame  Rasch.  "To  be  a  successful  dancer 
requires  hard  work  and  long  hours.  For  these 
requirements  health  is  necessary.  That  is  why, 
in  selecting  the  girls  for  my  ballets,  I  demand 
first  of  all  perfect  physical  health." 

When  the  Rasch  ballet  arrived  in  Hollywood 
last  January  to  appear  with  "The  Broadway 
Melody"  at  Grauman's  Chinese  Theatre,  the 
girls  startled  the  movie  capitol,  accustomed  to 


smaller  and  more  delicate  chorus  girls.  The 
Rasch  dancers,  with  their  muscular  arms,  legs 
and  bodies  looked  like  champion  athletes  rather 
than  stage  dancers. 

Madame  Rasch  trains  her  girls  as  if  they 
were  athlgtes. 

"Physical  culture  is  the  foundation  for  all 
dancing,"  she  explained.  "To  have  muscles 
which  respond  instantly  and  tirelessly  to  the 
most  intricate  instruction,  the  entire  body  must 
be  well-trained." 

Each  day  the  Rasch  girls  go  through  their 
daily  dozen,  with  a  few  extra  dozen  thrown 
in  for  good  measure.  The  average  height  of 
the  girls  is  five  feet  and  four  inches.  Their 
average  weight  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
pounds,  which  is  far  above  the  average  weight 
and  height  of  the  ordinary  chorus  girl.  There 
is  not  one  ounce  of  excess  fat  on  any  ballet 
girl. 

Madame  Rasch  plans  and  executes  her  ballets 
with  the  precision  of  a  general.  She  was  born 
in  Vienna,  with  a  Polish  father  and  a  Hun- 
garian mother.  She  started  her  dancing  train- 
ing when  she  was  seven  years  old,  in  order 
to  develop  a  body,  that  appeared  delicate. 

She  made  her  first  stage  appearance  at  the 
age  of  ten  as  a  member  of  a  children's  chorus 
in  the  "Ballet  of  the  Suez  Canal."  When  she 
was  sixteen  she  made  her  professional  debut 
as  a  ballerina  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Vienna. 

Coming  to  America  in  1912,  she  appeared  as 
prima  ballerina  with  the  Century,  the  Metro- 
politan and  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Com- 
panies. In  1925;  she  left  the  footlights  to  open 
her  own  school  of  ballet  dancing  in  New  York. 

Each  of  the  twenty-four  girls  in  her  ballet 
have  been  with  Madame  Rasch  for  three  years 
or  more. 


FILM  ACTORS  GIVE  WOMEN  THE  "EDGE" 

Women,  starting  out  far  behind  men  in 
favor  as  talking  picture  performers,  have  now 
eclipsed  their  rivals. 

At  any  rate,  a  group  of  seven  noted  film 
directors  recently  voted  the  best  performances 
of  the  talkies'  last  year  to  have  been  given  by 
women. 

Honors  went  to  Dorothy  Mackaill  in  "His 
Captive  Woman,"  Jeanne  Eagles  in  "The 
Letter,"  Ruth  Chatterton  in  "Madame  X," 
Loretta  Young  in  "Fast  Life,"  and  Mary  Pick- 
ford  in  "Coquette." 

Among  men,  Chester  Morris  in  "Alibi"  and 
"Fast  Life;"  Richard  Barthelmess  in  "Weary 
River;"  and  both  Edmund  Lowe  and  Warner 
Baxter  in  "Old  Arizona." 

The  board  of  noted  film  directors  consisted 
of:  Frank  Lloyd,  William  A.  Seiter,  Clarence 
Badger,  John  Francis  Dillon,  Mervyn  LeRoy, 
Alexander   Korda   and   William  Beaudine. 

"Women  performers  have  also  been  some- 
what more  consistent  in  talking  pictures  than 
the  men.  Their  performances  are  generally 
more  significant,  and  in  many  cases  that  could 
be  cited  their  fine  work  has  saved  some  very 
bad  story  vehicles  and  badly-directed,  staged 
and  assembled  talkies." 

Lloyd,  who  has  directed  many  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess successes  and  several  of  Corinne 
Griffith's,  declares  that  the  talkie  still  handi- 
caps women  slightly  because  of  its  developing 
technique. 


"A  star  like  Barthelmess  has  masculine 
nerves  and  patience,"  Lloyd  explains.  "He 
cultivates  them  by  athletics.  He  is  hard  to 
fluster,  or  rattle.  Most  men  are  steadier  on 
the  trigger,  less  nervous  and  have  more  patience 
than  women.  That  gave  men  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  earlier  talkies,  in  which  the  tech- 
nique was  so  clumsy.  It  gives  them  some  edge 
over  the  women,  even  today,  for  everyone  who 
is  experienced  in  silent  film  pantomime  is 
worried  slightly  over  the  necessity  of  speaking, 
while  those  reared  on  the  stage  are  still  con- 
scious of  pantomime  requirements." 

"Women,"  supplements  Mervyn  LeRoy, 
"have  what  we  call  'breathy'  voices.  The 
cruder  microphones  of  a  year  ago  made  their 
voices  sound  nasal.  You'll  notice  that  this 
defect  no  longer  exists.  Their  vocal  effective- 
ness in  talking  pictures,  is,  today,  as  great  as 
that  of  men." 

Dillon  remarks  whimsically:  "The  results 
of  the  canvass  seem  to  bear  out  the  old  asser- 
tion that  women  talk  more  than  men.  Talking 
more  should  make  them  talk  better." 

Alexander  Korda  maintains  that  women  are 
more  expressive  when  talking  because;  "The 
average  man  considers  putting  much  vocal  em- 
phasis into  his  speech  is  somehow  connected 
with  effeminacy." 

"Memory  and  study  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
women  performers,"  Beaudine  observes.  "A 
woman's  memory  is  notoriously  better  than 
man's,  and  she  is  always  a  better  student  of 
detail." 


"BROADWAY     MELODY"     OPENS  IN 
OSLO,  NORWAY,  AND  SETS  NEW 
LONDON  RECORDS 

Opening  at  Oslo,  Norway,  for  its  first  pre- 
sentation in  continental  Europe  outside  of 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  "The  Broadway  Melody" 
recorded  still  another  triumph  over  linguistic 
obstacles. 

According  to  cables  the  first  three  days  show- 
ing of  the  singing-talking-dancing  American 
film  broke  all  Scandinavian  box-office  records. 
The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Norway 
were  present  at  the  opening,  and  added  their 
word  of  praise  to  the  tributes  given  the  pic- 
ture by  local  papers.  The  "Melody"  has  now 
been  shown  outside  the  United  States  with  un- 
paralleled success  in  Holland,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Porto  Rjco,  Brazil  and  Australia.  Some 
local  subtitles  were  used  outside  of  English- 
speaking  countries,  but  otherwise  the  picture 
was  presented  exactly  as  it  had  been  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Another  smashing  triumph  for  the  "Melody" 
occurred  during  the  past  week  in  London  and 
vicinity  when  this  all-talking  picture  played 
return  engagements  following  its  special  run 
at  the  New  Empire. 

Sixty  theatres  have  been  playing  "The 
Broadway  Melody"  in  the  London  sector,  and 
despite  the  terrific  heat — the  greatest  in  eigh- 
teen years — practically  every  house  broke 
existing  records.  Old  marks  set  by  "Ben  Hur" 
"The  Singing  Fool"  were  outdistanced  by  the 
new  attraction,  and  eulogistic  telegrams  from 
local  exhibitors  praised  the  remarkable  draw- 
ing power  of  a  film  that  could  set  a  record- 
breaking  pace  in  the  face  of  90-degree  tem- 
peratures. None  of  the  sixty  English  houses, 
incidentally,   possess   cooling  plants. 
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THE  SPEEDERS 
Henry  B.  Lister 

A LAWYER,  Vivien,  whose  wife  Nancy  has 
a  mania  for  speeding,  has  passed  a  law 
making  her  customary  offen'se  a  felony.  A 
doctor,  Chandler,  whose  nephew,  William,  is  a 
young  lawyer,  is  engaged  to  Vivien's  sister.  He 
has  taken  a  car  in  collection  of  a  debt  to  Chan- 
dler, and  has  induced  him  to  drive  home  alone  at 
midnight.  He  collides  with  two  women  joy- 
riders, wrecks  their  car,  and  revives  them  with 
whiskey.  One  is  Nancy  the  Speeder, — the  other 
is  her  sister-in-law  Effie.  Nan'cy  drives  Chan- 
dler's car  furiously  to  arrive  home  before  Vivien. 
She  runs  down  a  truck  full  of  servant  girls,  one 
of  whom  is  Bridget,  Chandler's  cook.  She  hits 
it  up  until  a  dark  place  on  the  road,  where  she 
stops  suddenly.  She  and  Effie  escape.  Chandler 
is  arrested  and  says  the  driver  was  his  wife. 

Chandler's  wife,  Elaine,  has  written  letters  to 
her  mother,  Clara,  inviting  her  to  the  theatre  in 
Chandler's  absence,  and  to  an  artist  containing 
prospectus  of  Chandler's  lectures.  Bridget  has 
exchanged  them.  Chandler  hires  the  artist  Whiler 
to  paint  Elaine  and  his  mother-in-law,  to  keep 
them  busy  so  .they  will  not  find  out  about  his 
arrest. 

Marshal  arrives  with  warrant  for  arrest  of 
Elaine.  Chandler  tries  to  rescue  her  and  is  him- 
self arrested  for  resisting  an  officer.  Chandler 
and  Elaine  are  handcuffed  together.  Trial  before 
Justice  of  Peace,  Vivien'  prosecuting,  William  de- 
fending. Latter  states  he  has  located  the  real 
culprit,  though  he  has  not  heard  her  name.  A 
detective    is   bringing  her. 

Whiler  appears  as  an  alibi  witness  for  Elaine 
and  produces  the  letter  of  invitation  to  the 
theatre.  Chandler  believes  it  to  be  true.  Bridget 
has  been  paid  by  Chandler  to  keep  quiet  and  she 
attempts  to  bribe  the  judge.  Bridget  and  Whiler 
are  arrested.  Nancy  arrives  heavily  veiled. 
Vivien  has  a  word  duel  with  her,  then'  compels 
her  to  remove  her  veil.  He  falls  back  flabber- 
gasted to  find  she  is  his  own  wife.  William  re- 
vives him.  Vivien  rushes  out, — runs  over  Judge's 
prize  pig  with  auto.  Gets  away.  Next  morning, 
^.handler,  Elaine,  Nancy,  Bridget  and  Vivien,  (dis- 
guised) are  brought  into  court  on  a  chain.  Vivien 
feigns  insanity.  Chandler,  who  is  angry  at  him 
for  prosecuting  him,  tries  his  reflexes  with  a 
hammer.  William  arrives  and  gives  his  identity 
away.  Clara  abuses  judge  and  is  put  on  chain 
for  contempt.  While  speaking  William  reveals 
bottle  of  gin  on  hip.  He  is  also  put  on  chain. 
Vivien  discovers  commissions  of  judge  and  mar- 
shal have  expired.  They  are  both  arrested  for 
felony  an'H  put   on  chain. 

In  this  predicament  hypocrisy  is  abandoned, 
and  all  vote  for  freedom  and  the  chain  is  thrown 
out. 

FLYING  SWEEPSTAKES 
Emil   P.  Roudabush 

THE  Clark  aeroplane  factory,  once  outstanding 
in  the  aviation  industry,  is  on  the  down- 
grade. Tony  Warick,  mechanic,  has  been 
with  Clark  ever  since  he  started  business.  He  is 
a  clean-cut,  good  looking  youth,  but  his  one  failing 
is  lack  of  spirit.  He  is  content  to  go  along  as 
he  has  been  and  it  would  seem  that  even  his  love 
for  Rose  Clark  is  not  sufficient  in'centive  to  get 
him  out  of  the  rut. 

Stanley  Wood,  college  graduate,  is  mechanical 
engineer  in  charge,  and  the  plane  he  is  designing 
Tony  knows  to  be  defective.  Yet  why  protest? 
He  would  merely  be  called  dumb,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  past. 

Stanley  is  a  persistent  suitor  of  Rose.  Tony 
is  informed  by  Rose  that  she  may  marry  him. 
Tony  is  content  in  thinking  that  he  can  offer  her 
more  than  Tony  himself.  However,  Rose  is  in 
love  with  him  and  tries  in  every  way  to  move  him 
to  action. 

Tony  finally  reacts  to  this  persuasion  and  seeks 
a  raise  in  salary.  Clarke  does  not  give  him 
serious  consideration  and  Tony  leaves  to  work 
on  his  own  design  of  plane.  His  shortcoming  i=> 
lack  of  capital  and  although  Rose  offers  her  own 
money,   he  refuses  same. 

Finally,  when  Tony  perceives  that  Rose  wants 
to  be  a  real  partner,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
he  acquiesces  and  the  plane  is  made  ready  for 
the  races.  Tony  offers  to  run  it  under  the  Clarke 
banner,   but  Clarke  proudly  refuses. 

Tony's  plane  is  successful  above  all  others, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a  crude,  unpolished 
affair,  subject  to  the  ridicule  of  all  who  see  it. 
Stanley   Wood   in   particular  laughs  at  it. 

Rose  sells  her  half-interest  to  her  father  as 
soon  as  she  learns  of  Tony's  success,  for  $100,000. 
Her  father  thinks  the  price  rather  steep  but 
when  he  learns  that  it  is  to  stay  in  the  family 
he  does  not  mind  it  so  much.  His  plane  has 
been  a  total  failure  and  his  new  purchase  will 
mean  success    to  him. 

Tony  returns,  victorious,  and  receives  a  royal 
reception.  He  is  no  longer  "dumb".  His  fortunes 
have  changed  through  the  acquisition  of  a  "real" 
partner. 


HAVE  YOU  TALENT? 

If  you  possess  abilities  you  should  find  them 
out.  Don't  guess.  Your  handwriting  will 
reveal  all  you  want  to  know.  Let  me  make 
a  scientific  analysis  for  you.  A  $5  two-page 
reading  for  $2  while  this  offer  lasts.  Send  20 
lines  of  your  handwriting  in  ink  on  unlined 
paper  to 

W.  E.  LANDSTROM- Graphologist- Haledon,  N.J. 


THE  BISHOP'S  WARDS" 
Leone  Grey 

THE  story  of  Donald  Odell  and  Crystal  St. 
Clair.  Don  is  the  nephew  of  Bishop  Odell. 
Crystal  and  Don  are  both  wards  of  the  Bishop 
— have  been  since  they  were  very  small.  A  deep 
affection  for  each  other  has  grown  up  between 
the  young  people.  The  story  commences  when 
Crystal  is  seventeen  and  Don  nineteen  years  old. 
Crystal  is  a  student  at  the  St.  Anns  Convent. 
Don  is  taking  a  college  course.  Both  spend  many 
leisure  hours  at  the  Bishop's  home.  When  Don 
s  2 1  he  tells  Crystal  of  his  love  and  finds  she 
loves  him — has  always  loved  him.  Later  he 
learns  his  mother's  dying  prayer  was  that  he 
should  become  a  priest.  Don  rebels  but  Crystal 
says  it  is  a  voice  from  the  grave.  With  breaking 
hearts  they  make  the  sacrifice.  Crystal  studies 
nursing.  Don  who  has  graduated  from  one  col- 
lege enters  another  to  study  for  the  Priesthood. 
Eventually  he  is  ordained  and  by  his  own  request 
is  given  a  Church  amongst  the  poor  and  lowly, 
who  worship  him.  He  opens  club  rooms  for  the 
men  and  boys,  interesting  himself  in  their  physical 
and  spiritual  welfare.  The  war  breaks  out.  Don 
goes  to  the  front  as  Chaplain.  He  is  carried 
into  the  Neuilly  Hospital,  wounded  and  blind. 
Crystal  is  there  and  helps  to  nurse  him  in  his 
delirium.  He  often  calls  her  name.  He  does 
not  know  she  is  near.  Crystal  disguises  herself 
and  is  engaged  as  a  French  boy  guide  to  come 
back  to  America  with  the  blind  Priest.  At  the 
pleading  of  his  people  he  goes  back  to  preaching 
in  his  old  church.  They  come  from  far  and  near, 
— rich  and  poor, — to  hear  the  wonderful  sermons 
of    the   blind  Priest. 

The  church  is  too  small  to  hold  the  people  so 
he  preaches  his  sermons  outside  with  beautiful 
nature  for  a  back-ground.  Father  Don  is  study- 
ing his  sermon  out  in  the  open'.  His  guide  is 
reading  the  New  Testament.  It  grows  very  dark. 
Then  a  great  flash  of  lightening-shock  restores 
Father  Don's  sight.  He  goes  to  his  guide  who 
has  been  shocked  by  the  lightning  and  lies 
helpless  upon  the  ground.  Don  rubs  the  boy's 
hands  to  start  circulation.  He  takes  off  the  boy's 
cap.  In  pulling  the  cap  off  he  also  pulls  the 
>y's  wig  off  and  Crystal's  hair  falls  around  her. 
Don  is  overjoyed.  He  recognizes  Crystal,  clasps 
her  in  his  arms  and  calls  her  name.  She  opens 
her  eyes  which  are  growing  dim.  She  asks  Don 
to  kiss  her.     Bids  him  good-bye  and  dies. 

THE_ MAGNATE 
William  Bradford 

A MAN,  his  wife  and  daughter  keep  a  little 
store  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City. 
The  owner  of  the  store  is  industrious  and 
saving.  His  only  daughter  is  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished. A  great  chain  store  monopoly 
locates  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  shop  and 
competition  soon  drives  him  out  of  business.  He 
is  compelled  to  close  his  shop  and  accept  a 
position  in  the  chain  store. 

He  is  morose  and  brooding  and  plans  revenge. 
The  head  of  the  chain  system,  whom  the  story 
calls  "The  Magnate,"  has  two  sons  whom  the 
daughter  of  the  shop-keeper  has  met  by  chance. 
She  tells  her  father  that  she  believes  she  can 
revenge  tiis  great  loss.  By  her  powers  of  fascina- 
tion and  beauty,  she  causes  the  two  sons  to  fall 
in  love  with  her  and  they  are  soon  at  sword- 
points   with  each  other. 

One  of  the  young  men  is  rather  wild,  and  en- 
gineers a  fake  robbery  of  his  father's  home,  there- 
by obtaining  money  with  which  to  pay  his 
gambling  debts.  His  brother  also  is  drawn  into 
the  net.  The  daughter  marries  one  of  the  sons 
and  they  go  to  Cuba.  The  other  brother  follows. 
In  a  card  game,  one  of  the  brothers  is  shot. 
The  second  commits  suicide.  The  motive  of  the 
story  is  revenge,  and  this  theme  predominates 
throughout  its  pages. 

FROM  THE  BARBARA  COAST 
C.   M.  Vancuren 

THE    principals    of    this    narrative    are  Dick 
Foster,   who   lives  in   a  small   town   in  South- 
ern   Pennsylvania,    and    Beatrice    Capella,  a 
wealthy   and  talented   beauty  of   New  Orleans. 

Dick  leaves  his  home  an'd  arriving  in  Frisco, 
meets  Beatrice.  Beatrice's  father,  a  wealthy 
southern  planter,  is  murdered.  Dick  rescues 
Beatrice  from  a  noted  gangster,  who  is  owner  of 
one  of  the  most  n'otorious  gambling  resorts  on 
the  Barbara  Coast.  Dick  and  Beatrice  take  pas- 
sage on  a  ship  bound  for  Japan.  Three  days  out 
they  are  shipwrecked  and  fortunately  escape 
drowning  by  means  of  a  raft  made  from  wreck- 
age. They  land  four  hundred  miles  South  of 
Frisco,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  the 
trail  of  the  Coast  Mission  Bells  are  tolled  by 
the  faithful  old  priests,  to  guide  castaways  and 
wayfarers  to  places  of  safety. 

Dick  and  Beatrice  are  married  under  a  syca- 
more tree  by  one  of  the  old  priests.  Denton',  the 
gangster,  learns  of  the  rescue  of  Beatrice,  and 
sends  out  spies  to  capture  her  and  Dick.  Beatrice 
goes   to  Dick's   old   home   in  Pennsylvania. 

Dick  is  abducted  by  Denton  and  shanghaied  on 
a  whaling  vessel.  Beatrice  becomes  the  mother 
of  a  boy.  There  is  no  word  from  Dick.  The  boy 
becomes  a  young  man'  and  goes  to  the  West 
Coast.  A  man  comes  from  the  North  seas  with 
vengeance  in  his  blood.  A  vigilance  committee 
is  formed.  Denton's  place  is  wiped  off  the  Bar- 
bara coast.  Denton  is  slain  by  Dick.  Dick  meets 
his  son,  who  is  one  of  the  vigilance  men,  and 
makes  himself  known  to  the  young  man  in  a  very 
dramatic  meeting.  Dick  and  Grant,  his  son,  re- 
turn to  the  old  home  in  Pennsylvania.  The  wife 
and  mother  is  awakened  to  new  life  and  comfort. 
The  years  of  sorrow  are  soon  forgotten  in  the 
new  horr,e  of  love  and  happiness. 


ANGUISHED  SOULS 
Anna   A.  Ryan 

,AV1D  NUTTING,  son  of  Judge  Nutting, 
Turnerville's  most  distinguished  citizen,  is 
engaged  to  Margaret  Graham,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Graham,  conscious  of  her  family  tradition 
and  prestige.  Margaret,  realizing  Dave  will  ad- 
vance because  of  his  father's  position,  is  ambitious 
for  him  to  succeed  of  himself.  She  persuades 
him  to  set  forth  to  win  his  own  way. 

He  goes  to  Chicago  and  becomes  a  newspaper 
reporter.  His  last  job  before  promotion  takes 
him  into  a  sordid  neighborhood.  Here  he  has  an 
encounter  with  a  police  officer,  in  order,  as  he 
thinks,  to  shield  a  girl  whom  he  recognizes  as 
strangely  like  Margaret.  In  the  encounter  the 
officer  is  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  temple.  Dave 
and  the  girl  run,  but  become  separated.  The 
law  accuses  Dave  of  the  murder  and  he  becomes 
a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Judge  Nutting  is  torn  with  grief  and  despair 
over  his  son.  He  cannot  believe  he  is  guilty  and 
in  this  is  strongly  supported  by  Margaret.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  however,  is  very  strong 
against  the  boy.  Driven  by  despair  and  Dave's 
long  silence,  the  Judge  enters  politics  and  runs 
for  Governor.  His  campaign  promises  a  land- 
slide victory.  On  the  eve  of  election,  Dave 
secretly  comes  home  to  tell  his  father  he  is 
innocent,  but  is  unable  to  prove  it.  He  tells  how 
he  remained  a  fugitive  so  that  the  girl,  whom  he 
took  for  Margaret,  would  not  be  involved.  In 
telling  his  story,  he  mentions  swollen  streams 
and  railroad  bridges  nearly  washed  out,  urges  his 
father  to  telephone  the  station  agent  to  flag  the 
through  express,  but  the  storm  has  broken  the 
wires.  The  father,  to  test  the  truth  of  his  son's 
story,  sends  him  forth  to  flag  the  train,  telling 
him  if  he  is  guiltless  to  return, — if  not,  to  re- 
main a  fugitive. 

Officers  have  tracked  Dave  to  his  father's  house 
and  now  face  the  Judge,  demanding  he  turn  the 
boy  over  to  them  or  they  will  discredit  the  Judge 
in  the  coming  election.  The  Judge  fences  for  a 
time  and  at  length,  broken  and  dejected,  submits 
to  go  himself  with  the  Officers.  As  they  proceed 
from  the  house,  train  men  enter,  bearing  the 
crushed  form  of  David.  They  explain  he  had 
flagged  the  train  just  in  time,  but  a  boulder 
loosened  by  rain   had   fallen  and  crushed  him. 

The  story  of  Dave's  return  is  broadcast.  The 
girl  hears  it  and  returns  to  stand  trial  with  him. 
She  is  Virginia  Graham,  twin  sister  of  Margaret, 
who  left  home  ten  years  before  with  a  man.  Her 
mother,  in  her  pride,  had  cast  her  out  of  her  life, 
and  had  counted  her  as  dead.  The  circumstance 
of  her  return,  with  the  disgrace  surrounding  it, 
brings  forth  the  determination  of  the  proud,  older 
woman,  who  seeks  to  prevent  her  erring  daughter 
from  telling  the  story  of  how  she  cast  a  stone, 
to  prevent  the  Officer  from  striking  Dave.  It 
was  that  stone  which  had  wounded  the  officer's 
temple,  and  killed  the  man.  Virginia,  in  her  turn, 
arraigns  her  mother  as  a  slacker  in  bringing  her 
up,  shirking  her  due  responsibility  as  a  mother. 
At  last,  the  proud  old  lady's  spirit  is  bent.  She 
not  only  goes  through  the  trial  which  follows,  in 
which  Dave  is  exonerated,  and  Virginia  sentenced 
to  six  years  in  prison,  but  stands  by  and  pleads 
for  her. 

At  the  end  of  Virginia's  sentence  the  changed 
mother  aids  her  daughter  in  erecting  a  home  for 
other  derelict  women,  who  have  served  their  sen- 
tences, until  they  can  again  establish  their  lives 
Judge  Nutting  becomes  Governor.  His  household 
is  presided  over  by  Margaret,  who  is  his  son's 
wife. 

THE  DIFFERENCE 
N.  Agnes  Shea 

GRANDFATHER   is   worried  about   Eleanor,  a 
girl   of  charming  disposition.     He  is  exceed- 
ingly good  to  her  and  encourages  her  in  com- 
panionship with  Jimmy  Dresser.     George,  40,  with 
a  good  business,  good  car,  and  a  wonderful  taste 
in   choice  of  gifts,  appears  on  the  scene. 

Grandfather  tells  his  story.  His  mother,  a 
beautiful  woman  had  loved  an  older  man  Uncle 
Joe  was  born  and  Cousin  Cathies  mother,  still 
later  A  regiment  was  encamped  not  far  from 
her  home,  and  a  young  officer,  on  patrol,  would 
stop  and  greet  the  children.  A  friendship  grew 
between  them  and  officer's  visits  grew  more  fre- 
quent. 

The  regiment  left.  Letters  from  him  were  fre- 
quent Another  child  was  born  and  several  months 
thereafter,  the  mother  left  her  husband  with  three 
children.  A  note  stated  simply  that  "her  heart 
was  slowly  being  eaten  out."  Pumor  had  it  that 
she  sailed  for  Canada  where  he  was  in  command 
ot    some   Royal  Expediton. 

•  Her  husband  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Grandpa 
is  the  baby,  brought  up  by  caring  relatives.  Thus 
Urandpa  s  solicitude  can  be  understood 

Phil  Brent,  one  of  the  old  bunch,  calls  upon 
t-leanor.  He  has  just  returned  from  South  Amer- 
ica. George  has  left  town  for  a  week.  Eleanor 
announces  that  she  and  Phil  are  engaged  The 
grandfather  is  very  happy.  George,  it  seems 
has  renewed  his  friendship  for  his  old  sweetheart 
in  Chicago. 


MARGUERITE  TODHUNTER 

Executive  Placement  (Agency) 
for  the  ART  TRADES 

Excellent    immediate    openings    in    all  fields 
Salaries  consistent  with  ability  and  experience. 
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Ralph  Graves  in  Columbia's  Sensational  Air  Vehicle 

"FLIGHT" 

Which  Opened  Recently^at  the  Geo.  M.  Cohan  Theatre 


WftT  BITING  motion  picture  plots 
" "  has  not  only  proved  a 
profitable  diversion  for  Balph 
Graves,  but  also  paved  the  way 
to  his  present  position  in  the 
firmament  of  film  stars.  His 
most  recent  achievement  in 
scenario  and  story  writing  is 
Columbia's  all-talking  sensation 
of  the  air,  "Plight,"  which  com- 
menced its  extended  Broadway 
run  at  the  George  M.  Cohan 
Theatre,  Friday,  September  13. 
Previous  to  that  Graves  wrote 
"The  College  Coquette,"  which 
was  released  by  Columbia  in 
August. 

The  story  of  how  Graves  com- 
menced to  write  motion  picture 
plays  is  colorful.    He  had  always 
been  an  ardent   motion  picture 
fan,  spending  his  spare  moments 
in  the  cinema  theatre  or  hanging 
outside    the    gates    of    the  old 
Essanay  studio  in  Chicago  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  such  favorites  as  Charlie  Chaplin,  Gloria 
Swanson,  Wallace  Beery  and  Broncho  Billy 
Anderson. 

After  days  of  longing,  Graves  got  his  op- 
portunity to  appear  lief  ore  the  camera  through 
winning  a  popularity  contest  conducted  by  a 
Chicago  newspaper.  As  a  result  of  his  victory 
Graves,  who  had  played  minor  roles  in  a  Chi- 
cago stock  company  was  selected  by  Violet 
Mersereau  as  her  leading  man  in  "Men  Who 
Have  Loved  Me,"  directed  by  Arthur  Bertho- 


LILA  LEE  and  RALPH  CRAVES  in  FLIGHT 

A  COLUMBIA  PRODUCTION 

let.  Steadily  he  climbed  the  ladder  of  success 
until  he  became  a  screen  idol  with  his  role  in 
D.  W.  Griffith's  "Dream  Street."  The  role  near- 
ly proved  his  undoing  for  Graves  got  a  swell 
head  and  found  himself  tobogganing.  Soon 
he  was  out  of  pictures  and  engaged  as  a 
steel  chemist  by  the  Hughes  Tool  Company  in 
Houston,  Texas.  He  had  graduated  from  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences  in  Cleveland 
and  his  parents  were  proud  to  feel  that  their 
boy  was  going  to  settle  down  in  the  pro- 
fession in  which  the  Graves  family  for  gen- 
erations had  won  outstanding  distinction. 
Balph  could  not  apply  his  mind  to  steel 
chemistry.  His  thoughts  were  on  the  screen 
and  every  spare  moment  was  spent  at  a  local 
cinema  watching  his  favorite  stars. 


Graves  sold  his  stories  and  was 
so  successful  at  scenario  writing 
that  he  decided  to  throw  up  his 
position  in  Houston   and  return 
to  Hollywood,  the  scene  of  his 
former  screen  triumphs.    Here  he 
found  opportunity  to  direct  and 
act   in   pictures   and   in   a  few 
months   was   on   the   way   to  a 
success  that  excelled  his  former 
film  achievements.    His  work  in 
Columbia's     "Submarine,"  with 
Jack     Holt     as     his  "buddy" 
and    Frank    B.    Copra    as  the 
director,    placed     him    in  the 
front  ranks  of  screen  celebrities. 
It  was  to  satisfy  public  demand 
for  another  film  in  which  he  and 
Holt    would   resume    their  rela- 
tions as  "buddies,"  that  Graves 
wrote   "Flight."     The   plot  was 
suggested    by    three  sensational 
news  events,  the  famous  run  to  the 
wrong  goal  last  New  Year's  Day  in 
the  game  between  the  University 
of   California    and    the  Georgia 
Tech,  the  interest  in  aviation  re- 
sulting from  the  trans-atlantie  flight  of  Charles 
Lindbergh  and  his  famous  "We,"  and  the 
routing  of  the  rebel  bandits  in  Nicaragua, 
Around  these  incidents  Graves   spun  a  ro- 
mance with  a  poignant  love  interest  which 
provides  an  exceptionally  fine  role  for  Lila 
Lee.     Frank   B.    Capra    not    only  directed 
"Flight,"  but  provided  the  dialogue  for  the 
story. 

Among  the  outstanding  screen  achieve- 
ments of  Balph  Graves  were  roles  in  "A 
Beno  Divorce,"  "Brunettes  Prefer  Gentlemen," 
"That  Certain  Thing,"  "Bachelor's  Paradise," 
"Womanpower,"  "Blarney,"  "The  Country  Be- 
yond," "Christine  of  the  Big  Tops,"  "Alias  the 
Deacon,"  "Eich  Men's  Sons,"  "A  Swelled 
Head,"  "Cheer  Leader,"  "Bitter  Sweets," 
"Submarine,"  "Sideshow,"  "Flying  Fleet'" 
"The  Eternal  Woman,"  "The  Glad  Bag  Doll'" 
and  "Song  of  Love."    He  was  born  in  Cleve- 


land Ohio. 
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Kill  The  Hair  Root 


Don't  Cry,  Bess!  I  know  a  way  to  get  rid  of  your 
superfluous  hair  by  killing  the  hair  roots  so  it  will 
never  grow  again.  No  depilatory,  but  the  proven 
method  used  by  beauty  specialists.  You  can  use  it 
right  here  in  your  room.  It's  the  method  of  D.  J. 
Mahler,  who  has  taught  beauty-culture  for  25  years. 
Send  three  stamps  for  full  information  in  plain 
sealed  envelope. 

D.  J.   MAHLER,  Riverside  Station  J,  Providence.  R.  I. 
HEART  O'DREAMS 
Grace  E.  Hegel 

JIM  KERRIGAN,  poorly  paid  violinist,  writes 
a  song  HEART  O'DREAMS,  his  pet  name  for 
Rose,  his  wife.  He  keeps  it  secret,  intending 
to  present  it  to  her  as  a  birthday  gift.  Jim  meets 
with  accident  and  is  taken  to  nearby  hospital. 
His  wife,  after  a  fruitless  search,  mourns  for  him 
as  dead.  Rose  obtains  work  in  another  city  with 
a  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  leaves  her  Five  Thousand 
Dollars  and  the  custody  of  her  child,  Marian, 
about  the  same  age  as  Terry,  her  son,  when  she 
dies.  Ten  years  have  passed.  Terry  becomes 
known  as  the  "Boy  With  The  Golden  Voice." 
.vlarian  falls  in  love  with  him.  Terry  meets  Bill 
Kennedy's  sister,  Dot.  She  intends  to  grab  the 
first  meal  ticket  with  a  punch  that  happens  along. 
Dot  captivates  Terry.  However,  he  hears  Dct 
quarreling  with  her  mother,  when  he  calls  to  asK 
her  to  become  his  wife.  He  keeps  away  from  hel 
and  Dot  vows  to  get  even.  Accuses  him  of  break- 
ing engagement  in  Cafe  where  Terry  is  dining 
with   his   mother  and  Marian. 

When  Marian  calls  on  her  the  next  day  she 
produces  several  cleverly  forged  letters.  Marian' 
buys  them  for"  $1,000.  Bill  tells  all  to  Terry. 
Terry  perceives  sweetness  of  Marian.  Plunges 
into  his  work  and  is  extremely  successful.  Dot 
proves  herself  a  martyr  when  she  saves  Terry's 
life  at  the  cost  of  her  own. 

John  Westover,  wealthy  New  York  publisher, 
has  attack  on  street  and  Terry,  who  is  nearby, 
rushes  to  his  aid.  They  become  friendly.  John 
Westover  says  that  he  believes  in  reincarnation 
and  knows  that  hundreds  of  years  ago  he  also 
has    composed    songs,   heart   songs — that  live. 

One  day  Terry  happens  upon  HEART  O'- 
DREAMS manuscript.  Confesses  his  love  to 
Marian.  They  plan  double  surprise  for  Rose. 
Rose  will  hear  HEART  O'DREAMS  for  the  first 
time. 

John  Westover  coming  out  of  the  anesthetic 
after  a  serious  operation,  puzzles  the  surgeons 
by  begging  that  his  wife  and  child  be  brought 
to  him.  Terry  arranges  to  bring  him  to  his  home, 
where  he  can  recuperate  in  peace  and  quietness. 
Rose  recognizes  John  as  her  husband.  Terry 
asks  his  mother  if  she  will  accept  a  daughter  as 
a  birthday  gift.  Terry  sings  opening  strains 
of  the  song  and  John  Westover's  mind  clears, 
and  the  cobwebs  of  the  past  are  brushed  aside 
to  make  way  for  Jim  Kerrigan. 

MISADVENTURE 
Eleanor    S.  Owens 

MARTHA  DALZELL,  beautiful,  graceful,  with 
studied  manner,  is  introduced  to  John  Cal- 
houn. Calhoun  is  a  young  attorney  who 
has  rented  office  space  from  her  father  and  is  a 
stranger  in  town.  They  fall  in  love  immediately 
and  John  is  successful  from  the  start,  rising  to 
the  position  of  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

John's  weakness  is  liquor  and  this  ultimately 
means  his  doom.  A  policeman  is  shot  and  John 
Burns  is  arrested  along  with  Basil  Underwood, 
of  prominent  family.  Burns,  who  has  a  wife 
and  children  dependent  upon  him,  is  convicted 
and  later,  by  confession  of  Underwood,  who  goes 
insane,  is  freed.  This  matter  is  a  source  of 
worriment  to  Calhoun.  Having  children  of  his 
own,  his  conscience  bothers  him  and  he  feels  that 
he  himsejf  is  guilty  of  wrong-doing  in  making 
Burns'  family  suffer.  He  takes  to  drink  and  one 
night  picks  up  a  jug  of  lye  by  mistake,  and 
shortly   thereafter   dies.  * 

There  are  idle  rumors  about  Martha's  part  in 
this  tragedy.  Martha  marries  again  a  Gideon  E. 
Morton,  who  in  turn  becomes  ill  and  dies.  His 
daughter,  fearing  evil  play,  spreads  rumors  of 
Martha's  .past  experience.  Martha  is  arrested  on 
grounds  of  forgery,  having  signed  deeds  at  the 
request  of  her  husband.  Israel  Matthews  is  run- 
ning for  Governor  and  he  comes  to  Martha's 
family  with  the  request  that  they  loan  him  a 
campaign  fund  of  $10,000.  and  that  when  he  is 
elected  he  will  pardon  Martha,  besides  returning 
loan.  This  is  accepted  and  Martha  is  freed. 
Governor  Matthews  calls  upon  Martha  and  asks 
her    to    marry  him. 

Martha  is  naturally  reluctant  to  accept,  for  his 
sake.  She  realizes  the  attitude  of  her  neighbors, 
and  she  is  considerate  of  Matthews.  Yet  this  is 
finally  over-ruled.  The  Inaugural  Ball  takes  place 
a.t  Charleston.  All  memories  of  the  shadowy  past 
for   Martha   are  gone. 


THE  NEW  DOCTOR 
Eugene  Carleton 

SCENE  is  village  of  Ardley,  shores  of  Lily 
Lake.  Awilda  Mundy,  beautiful  in  character 
as  in  person,  is  devoted  to  her  little  crippled 
sister  Jenny,  while  her  drunken  father  John  makes 
things  miserable.  Dr.  Halsey,  her  only  friend, 
drops  in  just  in  time  to  prevent  John  from  beating 
Awilda.  The  physician  tells  them  he  has  sold 
his  practice  to  a  young  man  who  is  coming  that 
day  and  will  make  his  home  with  the  Carpenters, 
leading  family  of  Ardley.  Upon  suggestion1  that 
Awilda  might  secure  work,  Dr.  Halsey  drives  her 
over.  She  meets  the  new  doctor,  Robert  Coates. 
Robert  insists  upon  taking  her  to  the  house  and 
their  arrival  angers  Mrs.  Carpenter  who  has 
planned  to  win  hjm  as  a  husband  for  Haitee,  her 
daugher. 

Awilda  is  engaged  as  servant,  to  the  delight  of 
Joe  Fargo,  hirjd  man,  who  has  long  loved  her 
and  for  whom  she  cares  as  a  brother.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  and  Haitee  treat  Awilda  shamefully 
and  Robert,  feeling  that  his  innocent  attentions 
are  the  cause,  ceases  his  interest.  But  his  af- 
fection for  Jenny  increases  Awilda's  love  for  him 
and  when,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  new  doctor  has 
cured  the  child,  Awilda  secretly  worships  him. 
Learning  from  Joe  that  Haitee  hopes  to  marry 
Robert,  Awilda  inveigles  Robert  out  on  the  lake 
one  night  and  obtains  confession  of  his  love  for 
her.  Taking  advantage  of  their  threatened  dis- 
covery by  Joe  and  John,  as  well  as  Haitee,  all 
of  whom  meet  on  the  lake,  Awilda  makes  Robert 
promise  to  meet  her  the  next  day,  and  then 
hides  in   the  bottom  of   the  boat. 

At  this  meeting,  vows  are  exchanged,  and 
they  become  engaged.  Joe  had  arranged  to  call 
on  Awilda  and  ask  her  to  marry  him.  Circum- 
stances indicate  that  she  is  with  the  new  doctor 
and  Joe  consults  Haitee.  The  girl  so  magnifies 
the  affair  that  Mr.  Carpenter  writtes  Robert's 
father  of  the  danger.  With  this  letter  the  sur- 
geon receives  another  communication  offering 
Robert  a  positon  with  a  leading  hospital.  This 
presents  a  solution  of  the  problem  and  they 
motor  to  Ardle^v  to  arrange  for  Robert's  return. 
During  the  conference,  Awilda  overhears  a  remark 
that  she  will  ruin  Robert's  career  and  resolves 
to  give  him  up.  She  bids  farewell  to  Joe,  telling 
him  of  her  love  for  Robert.  He  misinterprets  it 
as  an  illicit  affair  and  goes  to  settle  with  Robert. 
The  misunderstanding  is  cleared,  but  Awilda 
leaves. 

John  is  intent  upon  punishing  Awilda's  sup- 
posed seducer,  having  been  informed  by  Joe.  He 
waylays  Robert,  and  Haitee  accuses  Awilda  of  the 
shooting.  Upon  her  arrest,  John  confesses. 
Robert  is  only  slightly  hurt,  and  amid  forgivings 
and  rejoicings,  Awilda  is  married  to  the  new 
doctor  on   the  lawn. 


WIFE   OR  WIDOW 
_  Leone  Grey 

TT  ORD  CLYDE  CLIFTON,  preferably  known  as 
II  ^Captain  Clyde,  is  a  guest  at  the  Seymour 
hunting  lodge,  Wilsene,  England.  He  falls 
in  love  and  secretly  marries  Ruth  Davis,  a  beauti- 
ful young  girl,  the  governess  to  the  Seymours'  two 
children.  Unexpectedly  Captain  Clyde  is  called 
home.  His  father  is  dying.  He  writes  a  note  to 
his  bride  explaining  his  departure  and  places  it 
under  the  door  of  her  room,  asking  her  to  keep 
their  marriage  a  secret  until  he  returns,  when 
he  will  announce  it.  Takes  the  midnight  express 
and  arrives  at  the  private  station  on  his  father's 
estate.  He  is  struck  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
a  piece  of  lead  pipe  and  robbed  of  his  money  and 
valuable  papers,  amongst  them  their  marriage 
certificate.  For  a  long  time  his  life  is  despaired 
of.  When  he  recovers  from  the  attack,  his  mem- 
ory for  months  back  is  a  blank.  His  bride  looks 
for  him  in  vain.  She  gives  birth  to  a  girl  baby, 
but  keeps  the  wish  of  her  husband  and  does  not 
tell  of  her  marriage.  She  does  not  know  that 
her  husband  is  a  nobleman  but  thinks  he  is  a 
Captain   of   a  Regiment. 

She  is  turned  out  of  her  father's  home  through 
the  machinations  of  a  cruel  step-sister.  She  goes 
to  a  larger  town  and  becomes  a  music-teacher  in 
a  ladies  seminary.  She  then  writes  to  her  step- 
sister to  bring  her  baby.  She  is  now  able  to 
care  for  it.  She  receives  a  letter  from  Ellen  her 
step-sister,  saying  the  baby  is  dead.  Heart- 
broken she  comes  to  America,  makes  friends, 
opens  a  studio  and  teaches  music.  Her  baby  is 
not  dead  but  is  told  her  mother  is  dead.  When 
Marion  (Ruth's  daughter)  is  seventeen  she  learns 
that  her  step-aunt  has  deceived  her  and  that  her 
mother  is  alive.  She  comes  to  America  in  search 
of  her  mother,  and  becomes  a  model  in  the  es- 
tablishment where  her  mother  buys  her  gowns. 
Ruth's  husband  who  is  now  a  Duke,  after  suffer- 
ing years  with  headaches,  lost  memory  and  for- 
getfulness,  has  an  operation  performed  on  his 
head.  A  small  piece  of  bone  is  removed  that 
is  pressing  on  the  brain.  He  recovers  his  mem- 
ory and  comes  to  America  in  search  of  his  wife. 
There  is  a  joyful  family  meeting.  They  return 
to   their   ancestral  home. 


Health —  Pleasure —  Profit 

Business  and  Professional  People,  Actors,  Golf,  Tennis 
and  Ball  Players,  Athletes,  Phys.cal  Culturists,  Tourists — 
Everyone  Should  Have  and  Use  the  Patented  Massaging 
Exercisers  Prescribed  by  Physicians  and  Others  to  Circu- 
late the  Blood — Reduce  its  Pressure  and  Promote  Health 
and  Activity.  Durable — No  Exertion — No  Inconven- 
ience— No  Electricity— Just  Pleasure.     By  Mail  $5.00. 

Check  or  money  order  

MASSAGING   EXERCISER  COMPANY, 
296  Broadway,  New  York  City,  Geo.  W.  Briggs,  Mgr. 


A  CASE  WITHOUT  HONOR 
Joseph   A.  Hickey 

K1LLARD  WEEFER,  prominent  attorney,  has 
a  record  of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  con- 
victions in  his  position  as  District  Attorney. 
Forest  Kensler,  one  of  his  closest  friends,  and 
Clark  Hubbel  plan  the  perfect  crime  so  that 
Weefer  may  be  taken  down  a  peg  or  two.  "I'll 
bet  1  can  go  out  and  commit  a  crime,  get  ar- 
rested and  be  acquitted  by  a  jury  for  lack  of 
evidence  not  presented  by  the  D.  A." 

Judd  Robbins,  not  interested  in  politics  and 
progressing  slowly  in  his  vocation  of  attorney, 
joins  them  in  their  plans.  Here  is  his  opportunity 
for  the  master  strokel  Judd  trails  Wansky,  a 
man  of  the  Ghetto,  and  finds  that  he  is  impli 
cated  in  some  illicit  deal  with  accomplices  at  a 
country  club.  Wansky's  dive  is  raided  by  them, 
and  they  clean  out  whatever  they  can  find.  Of 
course,  Wansky  cannot  take  recourse  to  the 
courts. 

J udd  sees  to  it  that  the  case  is  given  proper 
publicity.  The  newspapers  are  apprised  of  the 
event  and  play  it  up  in  headlines.  The  police  too 
are  kept  on  edge  and  the  whole  city  is  expectant. 
It  is  arranged  that  they  be  arrested. 

The  court  scene.  judd  opposed  to  Weefer. 
Forrest  came  before  the  court  first  and  there 
being  no  witnesses,  he  did  not  take  the  stand. 
Judd  pleaded  his  case  and  Weefer  fought  hard. 
The  jury  retired  and  almost  immediately,  they 
returned  with  an  acquittal.  After  a  recess  Clark 
went  on  trial  for  the  same  offense.  The  only 
witness  was  Forrest  who  had  been  acquitted  only 
a  few  hours  before  for  the  same  crime  for  which 
Clark  was  now  being  tried.  He  was  smiling  as 
he  took  the  witness  stand.  He  told  a  story  of 
how  he  had  planned  the  whole  affair.  His  was 
a  straight-forward  tale,  and  before  he  had  finished, 
he  confessed  that  he  committed  the  crime  and 
completely  exonerated  Clark.  He  insisted  that 
Clark  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Judd  let  it 
stand  for  he  felt  that  Forrest's  case  had  been 
won.  Weefer  tried  to  make  Forrest  change  his 
story  but  it  availed  him  nothing.  The  jury  be- 
lieved the  story  and  Forrest  took  his  seat.  Hav- 
ing been  acquitted  for  this  crime,  he  could  not  b^ 
tried  again  for  it.  That  was  the  reason  he  was 
tried  first.  If  he  lost,  Judd  could  appeal  the  case 
but  now  he  wanted  to  save  Clark  and  his  story 
on  the  stand  came  right  from  his  heart  and 
therefore  he  went  into  detail.  Jury  returned  with 
verdict  of  acquittal.  Judd  was  being  photographed 
and  congratulated  on  all  sides  by  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 


GENTLEMAN  JACK 
Leone  Grey 

DICK.  DALE,  a  young  Westerner,  is  manager  of 
a  large  Ranch.  Dick  is  a  man  of  fine  char- 
acter. He  is  a  splendid  horseman.  He  sets 
a  good  example  to  his  men,  who  adore  him. 
Dick  falls  in  love  with  Alice  Blight,  a  young 
school  mistress  at  Beldon  Glade,  a  village  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  from  the  Ranch.  The  boys  from 
the  Ranch  are  all  in  love  with  Alice  but  Dick 
wins  and  marries  her.  A  dinner  is  given  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  Dick  and  Alice  go  East 
for  their  honey-moon.  Alice  makes  an  ideal  wife. 
She  starts  an  Evening  School  where  she  helps 
the  boys  to  a  better  education.  Dick  and  Alice 
enjoy  three  happy  years  of  married  life.  Alice 
gives  birth  to  a  son,  and  then  dies.  He  hires  a 
woman  to  raise  his  son.  Dick  teaches  his  son 
his  lessons  for  a  time.  But  seeing  the  improve- 
ment in  the  men  after  Alice  undertook  to  give 
them  lessons,  he  builds  a  school  house  where 
the  children  of  those  employed  on  the  Ranch  can 
be  educated.  There  is  a  Night  School  for  the 
men  and  their  wives  who  wish  to  attend.  Dick's 
son  Jack  goes  to  school  with  the  other  children. 
Dick  tells  the  men  that  as  soon  as  his  boy 
finishes  school,  he  will  send  him  to  college  and 
make  a  gentleman  of  him.  To  the  men,  then, 
Jack  becomes  "Gentleman  Jack".  As  Jack  grew 
to  manhood  his  fathers  health  fails.  One  even- 
ing Dick  was  missing.  Jack  went  in  search  of 
his  father.  He  finds  him  dead  on  his  mother's 
grave.  Jack  goes  East.  He  is  interested  in  en- 
gineering. He  gets  a  position  with  a  good  firm, 
and  marries  a  "beautiful  girl  named  Bonnie  Bel- 
mont. They  furnish  a  little  home  on  Long  Island 
where  two  children  are  born  to  them.  Jack's 
married  life  is  perfect.  He  is  making  good  in 
his  business.  The  war  comes.  The  thought  of 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  unmanned  him,  but 
his  wife  sensed  the  strain  Jack  was  going 
through.  She  tells  him,  if  he  feels  he  ought  to 
go,  she  will  be  brave  and  do  all  she  can  for 
the  home  and  children  while  he  is  away.  Jack 
goes  to  war.  For  a  time  his  letters  come.  Then 
they  stop.  A  letter  comes  one  day  from  Red 
Cross  workers  enclosing  a  blood-stained  identi- 
fication badge  picked  up  in  no-mans-land.  They 
do  not  know  if  Jack  is  dead  or  has  been  taken 
prisoner.  Bonnie's  heart  is  breaking  for  the  man 
she  loves.  At  the  Hospital  at  Neuilly,  a  soldier 
lies  gassed  and  badly  wounded.  A  Western  Doc- 
tor goes  through  the  hospital  one  day.  He  sees 
this  particular  wounded  soldier  and  recognizes 
the  soldier  as  "Gentleman  Jack."  He  gives  Jack 
special  care  and  brings  him  back  to  health. 
The  armistice  has  been  signed.  Bonnie  has 
mourned  Jack  as  dead.  It  is  Christmas  Eve. 
Bonnie  is  sewing  near  the  open  grate  and  Sister 
is  writing  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus  to  bring  them 
toys.  They  kneel  at  mother's  knee  and  pray  for 
the  father  who  died.  A  traveler  stands  outside 
the  window  watching  the  scene  just  pictured. 
Clasped  in  her  husband's  arms,  their  tears  min- 
gle. 
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IS  family  is  well  known  in  theatrical  circles.  Chester  Morris 
became  a  vaudeville,  musical  comedy  and  legitimate  stage  actor 
before  entering  the  movies.    He  was  born  in  the  world's  theatrical 
center,  New  York  City,  on  February  16th,  1902.    His  education 
was  by  private  tutors,  in  Mount  Vernon  High  School  and  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Fine  Arts.    Within  the  past  few  seasons  he 
has  won  general  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  hrilliantly  gifted 
young  players  now  before  the  American  public.    Among  his  most 
notable  stage  parts  were  the  leads  in  George  M.  Cohan's  "Home 
Towners,"  a  title  role  in  "Yellow"  and  a  featured  part  in  "Whisper- 
ing Friends,"  all  in  New  York  City.    He  made  a  notable  success  in 
his  first  screen  role  in  "Alibi."  Critics  called  his  portrayal  one  of  the 
finest  characterizations  ever  screened.    Watch  this  young  man !  He 
is  destined  to  win  further  laurels  and  new  friends  in  the  progress  of 
the  talking  pictures. 
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A  MARDI  GRAS  ROMANCE 
Ralph  Staley 

ICHARD  BANCROFT  and  Whitney  Bumpkins, 
disgusted    with    weather    conditions    in  their 
home    town,    decide    to    run    down    to  New 
Orleans. 

n  the  dining  car,  through  a  slight  mishap, 
they  make  the  acquaintance  of  Vivian  Curtis, 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  they 
induce  her  to  join  the  party. 

Arriving  in  New  Orleans,  they  are  met  by 
friends  and  proceed  to  enjoy  themselves  in  true 
Mardi   Gras  spirit. 

Both  Rjichard  and  Whitney  fall  in  love  with 
Vivian.  On  the  morning  after  Mardi  Gras  they 
find  she  has  checked  out  and  left  a  note  for  each. 
To  Whit:  "Sorry  I  had  to  leave.  Family  con- 
tingency. Hope  to  see  you  in  St.  Louis  some- 
time." To  Dick:  "1  accept  your  proposal.  I 
love  you.  Will  explain  later  why  1  left  so  sud- 
denly.    Hope  you   enjoy  Palm  Beach.  Love." 

The  boys  go  on  to  Palm  Beach  and  balmy 
weather.  They  meet  Vivian  Curtis  with  a  very 
handsome  and  well  groomed  young  man'.  Vivian 
explains  to  Dick  that  she  could  not  stay  away  from 
him.  Whitney,  not  knowing  of  their  understanding, 
presses  his  suit  with  Vivian,  unsuccessfully.  Dick 
marries  Vivian  quietly,  with  Whitney  as  best  man. 
t  is  arranged  to   keep  the  news  from   the  public 

■til  Vivian  has  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
her  folks  for  a  more  formal  wedding,  which  they 
would   no   doubt  desire. 

Back  in  Chicago,  Dick  receives  a  letter  from 
Vivian  to  the  effect  that  her  father  has  threat- 
ened to  cut  her  off  without  a  cent  if  she  marries 
an    insignificant   Chicagoean   like  Dick. 

"There  goes  your  sweet  romance!"  This  from 
Whit. 

"The  Hell  it  does.  She  says  she'll  come  to 
me." 

"Of  course,  you  poor  simp.  What  else  could 
she  do?  But  Dick, — you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you're  going  to  ask  her,  a  girl  accustomed 
to  everything  that  money  can  buy,  to  live  with 
you  on  what  you  can  give  her.  .  .  .  You  had 
better  divorce  her,  Dick,  and  let  me  marry  her!" 

Nevertheless,  Whit  dispatches  a  message  to 
Vivian  explaining  the  situation  and  furnishing 
the  necessary  transportation  funds.  Vivian  ar- 
rives   and    Dick    and    she    keep    home,    poor  but 

happy.   

FIGHTING  A  NAME 
Nellie  Harmon 

TOM  PHILLUS  is  in  an  unfortunate  situation. 
His  father  has  been  convicted  of  killing  a 
neighbor  and  the  stigma  upon  his  name  is 
almost  a  complex  with  him.  Had  Tom  and  his 
mother  sufficient  funds,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  moved  from  their  town;  however,  they  were 
penniless  and  lacked   even  the  necessities. 

Tom  is  friendly  with  Nancy  Arnson.  He  does 
not  get  along  well  with  her  brother,  who  is 
snobbish.  Nancy's  mother  discourages  their  re- 
lations. Mr.  Arnson  is  friendly  towards  Tom, 
going  out  of  his  way,  one  day,  to  offer  assistance 
in  going  through  college,  upon  which  Tom  has 
decided. 

Tom  obtains  work  in'  a  university  town,  at  a 
drug  store,  and  takmg  his  mother  with  him  one 
day,  vanishes  from  his  home  town.  Only  Nancy 
knows  of  his  whereabouts,  with  the  exception  that 
she  has  confided  i  i  her  father  so  that  Tom's  mail 
can  be  sent  to  her  at  her  father's  office.  Thus 
Mrs.  Arnson   is  unaware   of   their  correspondence. 

Nancy  decides  to  go  to  Tom's  college  and 
shortly  thereafter  arrives.  Their  friendship  pro- 
gresses; she  has  grown  lovely  and  beautiful  while 
Tom  has  made  a  name  for  himself  not  only  in 
medical    subjects    but   in  athletics. 

Albert  Arnson,  Nancy's  brother  arrives.  Be- 
cause of  his  visit,  she  ignores  Tom.  He  is 
unaware  of  Albert's  arrival  and  feels  that  Nancy 
has  deliberately  snubbed  him.  At  home  he  is 
taken  ilh  Nancy  finally  calls  him  on'  the  phone 
and  explains.  Albert  returns  home,  contemplat- 
ing change  of  college  to  be  with  Nancy.  As  a 
result  of  his  drunkenness,  he  meets  with  a  fatal 
accident.  Tom  and  Nancy  return  home  and  Mr. 
Arnson,  who  is  ill,  expresses  his  wish  for  their 
immediate  marriage. 

He  calls  Tom  aside.  Dramatically  he  states 
that  it  was  he  and  not  Tom's  father  who  had 
killed  John  Handen.  Tom  is  loath  to  believe  him 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  truth.  Tom 
and  Nancy  are  soon  married.  Mrs.  Arnson,  now 
that  the  tables  are  turned,  approves,  and  Tom's 
father    is  released. 
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BLIND  MICE 
William  V.  F.  Scott 

A CLEVER  woman,  notorious  in  international 
crime,  is  released  by  a  sympathetic  French 
prison  inspector  because  of  her  apparent 
illness  and  old  age.  Shortly  after,  the  inspector 
is  notified  of  the  escape  of  a  male  accomplice. 
Some  time  after  these  incidents,  Graham  Foster 
and  his  bride  Agnes,  near  New  York  City,  are 
reliably  advised  that  they  are  worth  a  million 
dollars  through  the  sale  of  certain  western  prop- 
erties. In  the  same  mail  they  are  invited  to  the 
second  of  a  series  of  charity  balls.  Graham  and 
wife  quarrel  over  her  previous  affair  with  stranger 
in    Austrian  uniform. 

The  angry  husband  takes  to  his  favorite  recrea- 
tion, boating.  While  on  the  lake  a  storm  arises. 
Graham  finds  a  beautiful  woman  hidden  alongside 
one  of  the  lockers.  The  fascinating  woman  is 
hurled  overboard  to  be  rescued  by  Graham.  She 
tells  Graham  she  is  in  love  with  him.  He  drives 
her   to  her  apartment. 

Miss  Winters,  a  well-meaning,  neurotic  scrub 
woman,  reaches  the  Foster  home  to  find  Agnes 
Foster  in  tears.  She  refuse  to  explain  their  cause. 
The  foreign  military  officer  De  Lial  telephones 
Agnes  for  permission  to  call.  She  leaves  the 
house  to  avoid  him.  On'  her  way  to  the  shops 
Agnes  meets  him  and  is  forced  to  accept  his 
company  when  a  rain-storm  breaks.  Graham 
learns  from  a  friend  Davie  Jamieson,  that  his 
wife  has  been  seen  in  company  with  De  Lial. 
While  he  is  upbraiding  her,  a  picture  of  the 
mysterious  woman,  Elva  Moret,  drops  from  his 
pocket.  Elva  Moret,  mystery  woman,  and  De 
Lial  meet  in  a  hotel  where  the  woman  tells  him 
of  her  plans.  By  prearrangemen't  Miss  Winters, 
the  Fosters'  scrub  woman  appears,  and  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  she  is  helping 
Graham  and  Agnes,  tells  Elva  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  Foster  home.  Incidentally  she  learns 
the  truth  of  the  matter  when  she  tries  to  sneak 
back  upon'  the  couple  after  she  has  been  paid 
and  dismissed  in  an  effort  to  show  them  what 
an  excellent   sleuth  she  is. 

A  stupendous  charity  ball.  Elva  Moret,  richly 
and  fascinatingly  attired,  succeeds  in  getting 
Graham  away  to  a  secluded  table  where  she  plys 
him  with  certain  medicinal  concoctions  previously 
prepared  by  De  Lial,  a  professional  chemist.  De 
Lial  has  treated  Agnes  in  a  similar  manner.  This 
"medicine"  is  supposed  to  make  the  user  highly 
susceptible  to  outside  influences.  After  a  series 
of  exciting  incidents,  Elva  drives  Graham  to  a 
boat  and  they  sail  for  France.  De  Lial  takes 
Agnes  to  a  secluded  hotel,  to  await  Elva's  mani- 
pulation   of    the    Foster  millions. 

De  Lial  finds  out  that  he  has  been  tricked  by 
Elva.  He  goes  into  hiding  while  Agnes  is  held 
prisoner.  Miss  Winters,  her  brother  and  Davie 
Jamieson  attempt  to  free  Agnes,  but  are  prevented 
by  De  Lial's  guards.  Jim  Winters  overhears  De 
Lial's  plans  to  escape  to  New  York.  De  Lial 
flees,    after   a    hot  engagement. 

Elva  and  Graham  reach  Paris.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  woman  Graham  has  temporarily 
forgotten  his  wife.  Elva  drinks  to  excess.  Gra- 
ham is  dumbfounded  to  find  her  an  old  woman! 
By  force  of  threat  Elva  tells  him  that  she  is  a 
notorious  criminal  and  that  she  took  rejuvena- 
tion treatments  from  a  Dr.  Shardier  just  after 
being  released  from  prison.  Indulgence  in  strong 
drink  has  caused  her  miraculous  reversion  from 
youth    to    old  age. 

Jim  Winters  is  deliberately  run  down  by  De 
Lial.  Graham  returns  to  the  States,  tracks  De 
Lial  and  finally  puts  him  to  route.  Graham  and 
Agnes  are    united    once  more. 

THE  FIELDER  MYSTERY 
Joseph  Deretchin 

A POLICEMAN  on  his  beat  is  attracted  by 
strange  flashes  of  lights  from  an  automobile. 
He  finds  a  huddled  figure.  At  the  hospital 
it  is  found  that  the  man  was  hit  with  an  iron 
implement.  A  driver  license  in  his  pocket  bore 
his  name — Norman  Fielder — and  his  address.  Soon 
afterward  a  poorly  clad  man  is  apprehended, 
walkin^_alone  in  the  mist  of  the  night.  He  is 
Tom    Hapland,    a  carpenter. 

What  were  the  motives  for  the  crime? 
Two  days  later  Stock  Gorman,  a  fleshy,  mus- 
tachioed rich  bachelor,  telephones  his  friend  the 
District  Attorney  advising  that  Hapland  be  tried 
expeditiously.  The  Evening  Standard  is  interested 
in  the  crime.  Fielder  has  been  chauffeur  for  five 
years  at  the  home  of  the  Bullocks,  a  wealthy 
banker's  family,  and  discharged  ten  days  before 
he  had  been  assaulted.  The  paper  obtained  an 
interview  from  the  sad-looking  banker.  The 
latter  declared  that  the  crime  was  a  direct  blow 
at  him,  in  his  divorce  suit  against  his  wife.  It 
was  this  ex-chauffeur  alone  who  could  furnish 
substantial  evidence  of  Mrs.  Bullock's  infidelity. 
The  Evening  Standard  goes  to  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner. 

The  Bullocks  were  an  ill-matched  couple. 
Without  happiness  in  their  family,  Bullock  found 
consolation  in  business;  she  sought  distraction  in 
romancing.  At  first  she  was  flirting  with  her 
chauffeur, — her.  equal  in  breeding.  Later  came 
Gorman.  Fielder  was  jealous  of  his  rival  and 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  position  of  a  rejected 
paramour.  Thus,  when  Bullock  filed  a  divorce 
suit  against  his  wife,  Fielder  volunteered  as  wit- 
ness against  her. 

Mrs.  Bullock  demanded  that  Gorman  eliminate 
Fielder  by  any  means.  Money  failing,  Gorman 
decides  to  kill  him.  Hence  his  attempt  at  Fielder 
with  the  iron  rod,  in  which  he  failed.  On  the 
tenth  day  after  the  event,  Fielder  regains  con- 
sciousness and  tells  his  story.  Hopland  is  ex- 
onerated and  Mrs.  Bullock  and  Gorman  are 
arrested,  sentence  following. 


THE  WRONG  KEY 
Jno.  A.  Carlstrom 

THIS   story  deals    with   the   desire  of  Harmon, 
grandfather  of  James   Harrington,  to  test  the 
good  faith  of  his  attorneys,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prove   the  mettle  of  James. 

His  attorneys  are  Bryant,  and  Templeton,  and 
they  prove  themselves  traitorous  to  the  extreme. 
His  grandson  James  stands  the  test.  As  Mr. 
Hallet   explains : 

"The  twto  prisoners  before  us  have  had  a 
falling  out  today,  yet  at  one  time  they  worked  in 
harmony.  This  work  consisted  in  sending  the 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Harrington  and  the  grand 
uncle  of  Miss  Goodwin  to  an  asylum  that  they 
might  possess  themselves  of  his  fortune.  As 
rogues  will  hang  themselves  if  given  rope  enough, 
it  was  considered  expedient  to  permit  this  very 
thing  in  order  to  see  to  what  length  they  would 
go  when  the  heirs  became  of  age.  By  the  aid  of 
Judge  Davis  and  Dr.  Harper,  the  superintendent 
of  the  asylum,  and  both  boyhood  friends  of  Mr. 
Harmon,  this  was  done  without  the  papers  being 
filed,  which  the  prisoners  overlooked,  and  yet  took 
for  granted  and  even  believed  the  report  that  he 
had  died  when  a  pauper's  corpse  was  buried." 

Hallet  is  an  attorney  who,  with  Harmon,  super- 
vised the  strategy  that  entwines  the  two  culprits, 
Bryant  and  Templeton'.  The  manner  in  which  this 
is  done  is  quite  involved  but  hinges  upon  the 
will  of    Harmon    who    has   supposedly  died. 

"The  will  prescribes  that  a  family  heirloom,  a 
'tiger's  eye',  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
heir  at  the  time  of  his  majority  and  if  it  was, 
he  was  to  gain  possession  of  a  cottage  somewhere 
in  the  Adirondack  wilderness.  It  also  prescribes 
that  any  one  who  has  possession  of  the  jewel-key 
that  will  open  the  lock  of  a  package  safe  that 
contains  a  final  will  in  case  of  the  old  man's 
demise  prior  to  the  boy's  majority,  should  re- 
ceive ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  mere  opening 
of  that  package;  a  provision  to  guard  against 
final  loss  of  the  heirloom,  which  fits  the  safe  in 
question  by  means  of  springs  so  delicately  ba- 
lanced that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a 
duplicate  with  the  prongs  so  accurately,  placed 
that  it  would  unlock  the  safe  that  contains  fur- 
ther interesting  information'.  The  will  also  in- 
cludes a  provision  for  the  marriage  to  a  Miss 
Goodwin  which  will  carry  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  with  it.  Regarding  the  provision  the  young 
man  is  not  to  be  acquainted  until  he  is  of  age. 
This  provision  leads  Bryant  to  believe  that  the 
property  is  not  all  included  in  this  will.  There 
is  another  heir,  a  grand  niece,  or  a  grand  daughter 
of  a  brother  of  Mr.  Harmon,  the  testator  in  the 
case.  She  is  educated  under  the  same  general 
mysterious  condition  as  the  boy  and  there  is  an 
heirloom  clause  in  her  will,  also  a  'tiger's  eye', 
and   therefore   evidently  two   in  existence." 


SHADOWS  OF  THE  PAST 
John  H.  Thomas 

TIME — summer,  1916.  Place — a  small  college 
town  in  southern  Illinois.  Characters — 
Frank  Allen,  a  wealthy,  dressy,  young  man, 
sanguine  in  temperament — always  with  an  irre- 
sistible smile;  Professor  Felts,  mathematics' 
teacher  at  the  local  college — very  sympathetic  to 
the  boys:  Marion,  Professor  Felt's  daughter, 
timid  but  with  lovely  disposition;  Paul,  Marion's 
husband-  Ralph  Allen,  Frank's  father,  wealthy 
mine  owner;  Louis  Collins,  Paul's  chum;  Fred 
Maguire,  Frank's  home-town  friend;  Little  Elsie, 
daughter  of  Marion  and  Paul;  Agnes,  college 
chum  of  Marian.  Old  soldier,  doctors,  nurse  and 
examiners. 

Professor  Felts,  while  reading  his  morning's 
paper,  is  accosted  by  Frank,  who  is  in  search  of 
some  one  to  teach  him  Trigonometry  in  one  week. 
Professor  Felts  is  curious  to  know  the  use  Frank 
intends  to  make  of  such  hurried  knowledge. 
Frank  tells  him  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to  join  the 
army  because  of  a  weak  heart,  but  the  last 
doctor  has  discovered  that  it  was  only  muscular 
weakness  and  recommended  that  he  try  the  navy. 
He  passed  the  physical  examination  but  was 
rejected  in  education  because  of  his  lack  of  Trig. 
With  only  8  days  more  left  to  him,  he  is  dis- 
couraged and  starts  back  home  to  take  his  old 
job  as  mine  superintendent.  The  train  stops  at 
a  station  and  he  meets  Fred  who  recommends 
Professor  Felts.  The  Professor  is  more  sym- 
pathetic now  but  still  sets  a  mountainous  task 
before  Frank  that  he  might  become  discouraged. 
In  the  midst  of  his  attempt,  Marion  appears  and 
calls   him  to  the  phone. 

Professor  Felts  returns,  ready  to  introduce  his 
daughter  to  Frank.  He  finds  that  Frank  has 
already  done  this.  Agnes  drives  by  for  Marion 
to   join    her   in  tennis. 

Frank  is  successful  in  his  efforts  to  enlist. 
A  year  rapidly  passes;  the  U.  S.  has  entered  the 
war.  Paul,  with  several  other  youths,  is  sent  to 
France.  He  visits  the  Professor  before  leaving. 
Paul  and  Marion  quarrel  about  Frank.  The  war 
terminates.  Only  one  of  the  town's  heroes  return, 
and  he  is  not  Paul.  Collins  tells  of  Paul's  heroic 
death.  The  entire  town  attends  the  funeral  cere- 
monies!" 

Three,  days  later  Professor  Felts  receives  a 
letter  Trom  New  York.  He  opens  it  with  tremb- 
ling hands,  fearing  ill  news  about  Frank.  Frank 
says  he  has  just  been  made  an  officer  but — "Oh, 
hell,  the  war  ended."  Three  weeks  later  Frank 
comes  to  visit  Professor  Felts,  and  some  time 
later   he   and   Marion  announce   their  engagement. 

Several  years  have  now  passed,  and  as  Pro- 
fessor Felts  sits  by  a  window  and  writes  the  fore- 
going story,  Marion  and  Frank  and  little  Elsie 
are  coming  up  the  driveway.  They  have  ju«t 
decorated  the  grave  of  a  world-war  hero, — Paul. 
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From  Convent  to  Screen  is  Mary  Nolan's  Career 


When  Mary  Nolan  was  seven  years  old, 
the  nuns  of  St.  Joseph's  convent  gave  her  a 
soap  box  to  stand  on  because  Mary  was  too 
little  to  reach  the  large  basin,  where  twice 
a  week  she  washed  five  hundred  stockings,  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  for  the  little  girls  in  the 
Missouri  convent. 

Mary  was  one  of  ten  orphans  who  had  to 
earn  their  'board  and  keep.'  She  was  left  at 
St.  Joseph's  at  the  age  of  three  and  she  cannot 
recall  the  time  when  she  did  not  have  some  little 
duty  to  perform. 

At  a  very  early  age  she  cut  and  buttered 
the  bread,  set  the  long  tables,  dusted  the  fur- 
niture, and  watched  longingly,  while  her  five 
hundred  companions  went  out  to  romp  and 
play  in  the  convent  yards. 

There  was  one  consolation  however;  the 
sweet  nuns  of  St.  Joseph's  were  especially  fond 
of  the  ten  motherless  children.  When  Mary 
grew  older,  she  taught  sewing,  darned  stock- 
ings, and  worked  her  way  through  school,  until 
she  was  fourteen  years  old.  Then  she  left  St. 
Josephs  Missouri,  (the  convent  and  the  town 
bear  the  same  name)  and  went  to  live  with 
a  sister  who  had  married  and  was  living  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Mary's  grandmother  sent  her  ten  dollars  a 
week.  She  was  very  poor  and  she  thought  that 
Mary  ought  to  find  work  quickly  and  pay  the 
money  back.  But  little  Mary  Nolan  had  other 
plans.  She  wanted  to  dance.  All  the  natural, 
spontaneous  desire  of  her  childish  heart  had 
been  suppressed  long  enough.  Mary  kept  the 
weekly  allowance  and  with  the  aid  of  her 
brother,  who  gave  her  fifty  dollars  and  helped 


her  to  escape,  Mary  packed  her  very  scanty 
belongings  and  ran  away. 

She  went  straight  to  New  York,  the  land 
of  her  dreams,  but  when  she  got  there,  she 
was  frightened  and  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
So  Mary,  age  fourteen,  who  had  spent  most 
of  her  young  life  in  the  sheltered  walls  of  a 
peaceful  convent,  rode  back  and  forth  in  a 
street  car  and  began  to  cry. 

One  of  the  men  sitting  near,  asked  her  if 
she  was  lost.  She  sobbed  out  her  story  and  the 
kind  gentleman  took  her  home.  Later  Mary 
learned  that  he  was  Arthur  William  Brown, 
the  famous  artist.  Mrs.  Brown  immediately 
gave  Mary  a  beautiful  gown,  so  the  little  girl 
felt  just  like  the  princess  in  a  wonderful  tale. 

Mary  Nolan  is  beautiful.  Her  hair  is  like 
the  white-gold  tassels  on  the  corn  and  her  long 
lashed  eyes  are  wide  and  questioning  and  of 
corn-flower  blue.  She  was  just  the  model 
Arthur  William  Brown  had  been  looking  for 
all  his  life  and  she  was  engaged  to  pose  for 
him.  Mary  took  a  room  for  two  dollars  a 
week  in  a  house  nearby  and  in  a  short  time 
she  was  posing  for  all  the  best  American  art- 
ists; Harrison  Fisher,  Childe  Hassam,  Louis 
Betz,  for  whom  she  posed  as  "A  Bit  of  Sun- 
shine," James  Montgomery  Flagg,  Neysa  Mc- 
Mein  and  Charles  Dana  Gibson  kept  Mary 
Nolan  busy  every  day. 

She  was  a  quiet,  attentive  model.  One  day 
while  she  was  posing  for  Gibson,  a  little  mouse 
ran  all  over  her,  but  the  artist  was  too  busy 
to  mention  it  and  Mary  was  so  interested  in 
his  work,  she  never  knew  what  happened  until 
the  sitting  was  over.    Charles  Danna  Gibson 


then  told  her  what  a  remarkable  model  she 
had  been. 

With  the  money  that  she  earned  for  posing, 
Mary  took  a  course  in  dancing  at  the  Ned 
Wayburn  School.  Then  James  Montgomery 
Flagg  gave  her  a  note  of  introduction  to  Arthur 
Hammerstein,  and  Mary  Nolan  started  on  her 
musical  comedy  career.  She  danced  and  sang 
in  several  New  York  Revues.  Then  she  went 
abroad,  where  her  unusual  beauty  quickly  cap- 
tivated the  heart  of  London  and  Berlin. 

Mary  signed  her  first  German  contract  for 
motion  pictures  at  the  Picadilly  Hotel  in  Lon- 
don. Soon  after  that,  she  went  to  the  Berlin 
studios  where  she  says  "They  go  mad  over 
American  talent  and  beauty." 

"I  was  only  a  pretty  girl  in  America,"  Mary 
Nolan  says,  "but  in  Germany  I  had  to  stand 
on  my  own  talents.  They  require  a  great  deal 
of  an  actress  over  there." 

When  she  went  to  Berlin,  Mary  didn't  know 
a  word  of  German,  but  somehow  she  managed 
to  pick  up  the  language,  so  that  she  could  sign 
her  own  contracts,  and  in  a  little  while  she 
spoke  fairly  well. 

She  remained  in  Germany  two  and  a  half 
years,  where  under  the  name  of  Imogen 
Robertson,  she  starred  in  fourteen  German  pro- 
ductions. The  first  picture,  "Hidden  Fires," 
was  written  by  an  American  author,  Mrs. 
Patrick  McGill.  Then  came  "Sister  Angela," 
a  picture  which  recalled  the  nuns  of  Mary's 
early  convent  days  and  in  which  she  played 
the  title  role.  This  was  followed  by  "Sweet 
Girl,"  "Wolves  of  the  Underworld,"  "The  Un- 
touched Woman,"  etc. 
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CINDERELLA 
A.  O.  Lampman 

SCENE  opens  in  a  billet  behind  the  lines  in 
France,  during  the  late  world  war,  where 
Sergeant  Mulvaney,  tough  and  hardened 
warrior,  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  lounging 
soldiery.  Talk  gradually  circles  around  to  a 
youth  named  George  Tedford,  called  Cinderella 
for  short,  who  was  noted  for  the  timidity  and 
whole-hearted  terror  he  had  always  shown  when 
up  near  the  front.  He  had  been  killed  that  day 
while    on    a    working  party. 

Sergeant  Mulvaney  startles  the  group  by  de- 
claring that  Cinderella  was  the  bravest  mart  he 
ever  knf,w.  His  companions  scoff  at  him  and 
accuse  him,  jestingly,  of  finding  his  long  lost 
brother.  They  call  Cinderella  a  "goddam  snivell- 
ing yellow  belly."  The  sergeant  comes  back  by 
telling  them  "you  got  such  thick  ivory  domes 
you  just  ain't  got  the  savvy  to  be  scared." 
Then  he  tells   them  the  story. 

Until  the  night  before,  he  had  thought  the 
same  himself.  Then  their  captain  had  met  him 
in  an  estaminet  and  told  him  how  Cinderella  had 
come  to  the  front.  How  the  boy,  then  sixteen, 
had,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  always 
terrified  at  the  thought  of  horrors  of  war.  tried 
for  months  to  pass  the  doctors  to  go  to  France. 
Finally,  hearing  of  a  draft  sailing  for  Montreal, 
he  went  there  but  was  again  turned  down.  He 
meets  Mulvaney's  captain  in  a  bar  room  and  tells 
him  his  troubles.  The  captain  takes  to  the  kid 
and  good-humoredly  promises  to  get  him  on  the 
ship  as  a  stowaway.  Next  day  when  the  regiment 
is  ready  to  embark  the  captain  sees  the  kid 
standing   in   the  ranks. 

The  boy  is  on  board  the  ship  He  stows  away 
to  Liverpool.  The  trip  is  hard  but  the  boy  seems 
to  have  unusual  confidence.  There  he  disem- 
barks with  the  others  in  the  general  confusion 
and  follows  the  regiment  to  the  South  coast  of 
England.  At  the  large  camp,  he  is  a  stranger. 
Finally,  through  the  Colonel,  the  boy  is  specially 
enlisted.  A  draft  for  France  is  called.  The  kid 
volunteers.  He  is  turned  down  by  the  doctors. 
In  a  spirited  address  to  the  medical  men  he 
softens  their  hearts.  He  leaves  for  France  and 
is  once  again  turned  down  by  the  doctors.  His 
eloquence  and  moving  sincerity  again  overcome 
the  difficulty.  He  goes  up  the  line.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  terror  that  shows  in 
his  face  and  manner.  The  sergeant  then  goes  on 
to  tell  his  audience  how  Cinderella,  when  hit,  ran 
over  to  him.  He  felt  he  had  been  guilty  of  in- 
justice toward  the  boy,  and  wanted  to  make  up 
for  it.  Cinderella  is  bleeding  to  death.  In  his 
dying  words  Cinderella  tells  the  sergeant  how  he 
had  to  fight  all  his  life  against  fear.  He  couldn't 
run  away  but  simply  had  to  fight, — fight!  Im- 
pulsively the  sergeant  tells  him  he  has  won  the 
fight  and  "that  he  was  the  bravest  man  he  had 
ever  met." 

The  men  receive  the  sergeant's  story  in  silence. 
Then,   "I  guess   it's  our  mistake,  Sarge." 


THE  MESSAGE 
M.  Hasbrouck 

THIS  aviation  narrative  deals  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  Gwenn  Somers  and  his  wife. 
Gwenn  is  detailed  by  his  company  commander 
to  carry  a  message  and  supplies  to  besieged 
members  of  their  company,  in  the  wilds  of  South 
America. 

His  wife  Eva,  a  former  society  girl,  has  made 
her  home  in  a  city  near  headquarters,  and  she 
is  with  him  most  of  the  time. 

A  premonition  possesses  her  that  Gwenn  will 
meet  with  peril.  There  is  a  very  tender  parting 
scene   and  Gwenn  is  off. 

Eva  is  an'  expert  flyer  herself  and  she  engages 
a  plane  to  follow  him.  Gwenn's  plane  takes  a 
nose  dive  and  he  is  thrown  upon  the  rocks  be- 
neath. Eva  lands  and  runs  to  him.  He  is  con- 
scious, although  in  great  pain.  His  leg  is  broken. 
The  parachute  has  saved  his  life.  Upon  his 
pleadings  Eva  takes  his  papers,  as  well  as 
victuals,    and    carries   out   his  mission'. 

She  finds  the  isolated  soldiers  in  great  need. 
The  message  of  help  to  come  cheers  them  and  the 
food  lends  the  necessary  strength  to  sustain'  this 
hope.  After  discharging  her  obligations  she  makes 
her  way  back  to  Gwenn,  who  is  in  danger  of 
attack  from  wild  animals,  and  carries  him  back 
to  civilization.  There  is  a  military  engagement 
in  which  the  enemy  is  defeated. 

As  a  reward  for  her  heroism  she  is  awarded  a 
congressional  medal  of  honor.  Man  who  tam- 
pered with  Gwenn's  plane  proves  to  be  a  spy 
and    is  punished. 
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A  HAPPY  RESTORATION 
William  Valentine 

AYMOND  LADEAUX,  17,  and  Louie  Monory, 
35,  ride  into  a  Canadian  trading  post  with 
their  winter  catch  of  furs.  Their  first  stop, 
after  trade  has  been  consummated,  is  the  dance 
hall — center  of  social  and  all  life.  There  both 
men  are  snared  by  Josephine  Ouilette.  At  her 
cabin  Louie,  wjio  has  taken  Raymond's  money  for 
safe-keeping,  is  robbed,  and  in  a  battle  with 
Decelle,  fatally  stabbed.  The  knife  is  placed  in 
Raymond's  hands.  When  he  awakes  from  his 
drunken  stupor  he  believes  himself  guilty  of 
the  deed  and  flees,  upon  the  advice  of  Josephine 
and  Due,  to  England.  He  makes  his  way  to 
England,  then  Paris  and  marries  a  girl  of  his 
own  age.     A   daughter  is  born. 

His  wife  is  an  expert  juggler  and  since  he  is 
a  sharpshooter,  they  take  to  the  stage.  Raymond 
is  recognized  by  a  visitor  from  Canada,  arrested 
and  brought  back  for  trial.  Hope  is  given  up 
for  him  when  Due,  who  is  dying  from  injuries  re- 
ceived by  an  admirer  of  Josephine,  confesses  to 
the    priest,    implicating  Josephine. 

Raymond  goes  back  to  France  but  can  find 
no  trace  of  his  wife  or  child.  He  returns  to 
Canada  and  pursues  his  former  work.  One  day, 
in  a  dance  hall,  a  beautiful  girl  appears,  who  is 
identified  by  her  locket  as  his  daughter.  There 
is  present  an  individual  who  is  enamoured  with 
Josephine  and  they  fight  for  her.  Raymond  beats 
him  and  takes  Josephine  back  to  civilization.  He 
is  ambushed  but  by  means  of  setting  fire  to  the 
grass   he   is  enabled   to   kill  his  enemy. 

The  flare  is  seen  across  the  river  and  the 
mounted  police  arrest  them.  They  are  acquitted. 
Fjaymond  and  his  daughter  take  to  the  stage. 
Suzanne  is  not  as  nimble  as  her  mother  had  been, 
but  does  well.  One  day  a  woman  makes  her 
way  to  the  stage  where  they  are  performing  and 
takes  the  balls  from  Suzanne,  commenting  that 
she  will  display  real  skill.  She  does  so  and  Raymond 
shoots  every  ball.  He  drops  his  rifle  and  rushes 
over  to  her,  recognizing  her  as  his  wife.  The 
performance  is  halted  for  "a  family  reunion." 
His  wife  explains  that  it  is  only  now  she  has 
regained  her  sanity,  having  been  shell -shocked 
when   her   home   was    destroyed   in    time  of  war. 


PRISONER    OF  DARKNESS 
Rita  B.  Hollingworth 

JERRY  McFADDEN,  alone  in  the  world,  makes 
her  way  to  the  home  of  Colonel  Robert  Aikin 
to  work  for  him  as  secretary.  Aikin  is 
blind,  having  lost  his  sight  in  the  rescue  of  Hoppy, 
who   attends    him   during   the  world  war. 

The  bond  of  friendship  bteween  them  ripens 
into  love.  Jerry  makes  herself  indispensable  to 
him  and  he  depends  greatly  upon  her.  She  reads 
to  him  and  comforts  him  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  forgets  his   own  sorrows. 

A  snow-storrrt  comes  up  one  day  and  only  the 
thought  of  Aikin's  dependence  upon  her  makes 
her  go  to  him.  She  has  tried  to  telephone,  but 
the  wires  are  down.  No  street  cars  are  running 
and  after  three  hours  walk  she  arrives,  dreadfully 
tired  and  exhausted.  While  there  a  telegram  ar- 
rives from  Col.  Aikin's  wife,  Margaret.  Jerry 
has  not  known  that  he  was  married.  Jerry  leaves 
and   does  not  return. 

A  telephone  message  to  Col.  Aikin  informs  him 
that  Jerry  has  been'  seriously  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  He  hurriedly  calls  Dr.  Rob  and 
goes  to  her.  Jerry  is  removed  to  a  hospital  and 
while  there  is  visited  by  James  Gregory,  whose 
car  has  injured  her,  a  man  of  ill  repute,  who 
lavishes    no    end    of   gifts    upon  her. 

Aikin  is  informed  by  Patrick  O'Brien,  an  old 
friend  of  Jerry,  that  James  Gregory  is  pressing 
his  attentions  without  good  intent.  Since  Pat 
has  once  before  called  upon  Aikin  and  accuses 
him  of  ill  attentions  towards  Jerry,  Aikin  does 
not  take  him  seriously.  However,  Pat's  evidence 
sustains   his  accusation. 

Jerry  returns  to  the  home  of  Col.  Aikin.  She 
learns  from  him  the  truth  of  Margaret,  who  has 
intended  to  divorce  him  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
compatibility. Robert  informs  her  that  Margaret 
is  dead.  Robert  is  injured  when  his  foot  catches 
in  the  rug,  and  he  is  thrown  to  the  floor.  Their 
devotion    to    each    other    is    clearly  revealed. 

Nora  Donovan,  Jerry's  landlord,  plays  an  in- 
teresting part.  An  incident  of  dramatic  import- 
ance is  the  belief  of  Robert  that  "Jerry"  is  a 
boy's  name  and  his  employment  of  Geraldine  with 
that  understanding.  Col.  Robert  Aikin's  eyesight 
is  restored  to  him  in  the  termination  of  script. 
"Jerry — Jerry — "he  was  laughing  now  and  his 
hands  reached  to  draw  her  nearer.  "Jerry — you 
little  liar — your  hair  is  red  and  your  eyes  are — 
are  green." 


MODERN  MARTYRS 
Corinne    M.  Arthur 

ORVILLE  and  Jessie  Durham,  by  a  reversal 
of  fortune,  lose  their  positions.  Orville  is 
induced  by  an  acquaintance,  Blanche  Ru- 
man,  to  accept  a  position  as  violinist  at  Barney's, 
a  night  club  of  rather  dubious  character.  Blanche, 
— clever,  attractive  and  persuasive,  attempts  to 
take  Orville  from  his  wife.  But  Orville's  idols 
are  Jessie  and  Sunny  Boy,  and  Blanche  bides  her 
time.  A  new  admirer  of  Blanche  appears  on  the 
scene,  Leon  Estralda.  He  is  aggressive,  and  dis- 
plays proprietorship  over  her.  After  a  few  weeks 
have  passed,  Leon  is  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
shot  at  Barney's. 

The  detectives  go  thru  the  usual  search  and 
examination.  Blanche  had  left  the  room  before 
the  shooting,  and  stands  fast  to  her  alibi.  But 
the  automatic  is  finally  found  in  Orville's  pockets. 
Circumstantial      evidence      against      him  proves 


strong,  and  he  is  sent  to  jail  to  await  trial. 
Jessie,  as  a  final  resort,  appeals  to  Drexel  Doll- 
man',  an  old  friend  and  sweetheart, — a  wealthy 
bachelor  who  has  never  ceased  loving  her.  He 
stands    bail    for  Orville. 

Orville  goes  in  search  of  new  evidence.  He 
is  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  name  of  the  village 
where  Leon  Estralda  lived,  as  well  as  the  history 
of  his  motive  for  coming  East,  and  trying  to 
induce  Blanche  to  go  back  with  him  or  give  up 
the  money  she  filched.  Orville  has  not  the  money 
to  pay  expenses  of  a  trip  to  Bankersville,  Ariz. 
He  meets  an  old  friend,  Dr.  Danby,  who  is  in- 
terested in  aviation,  and  its  is  arranged  to  trans- 
port   Orville    out  west    by  air. 

Meanwhile  Jessie  has  her  troubles.  She  has 
placed  a  mortgage  upon  the  home  to  meet  ex- 
penses and  shortly  after  Sunny  Boy  is  injured  in 
a  motor  accident.  Expenses  mount.  Sonny  Boy 
is  brought  home.  Failing  payments  on  their 
home,  they  are  ejected  by  foreclosure,  and  both 
she  and  junior  are  compelled  to  depend  on  her 
mother. 

Orville  at  length,  obtains  the  necessary  testi- 
mony and  starts  back  via  airplane  just  in  time 
for  the  hearing.  Blanche  is  arrested,  and  she 
and  Barney  try  to  keep  out  the  evidence  by  ab- 
ducting Leonora  Estralda,  who  has  come  with 
Orville.  Their  scheme  fails.  Orville  is  acquitted 
at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Orville  disheartened  upon  hearing  conversation 
between  Drexel  Dollman  and  Jessie,  decides  he  is 
a  failure,  and  leaves  a  note  telling  Jessie  he  gives 
her  unqualified  freedom.  Little  junior  innocently 
picks  up  the  letter  and  toddles  out  to  his  mother. 
Jessie,  after  reading  the  letter,  starts  on  a  mad 
chase  in  the  car.     They  are  finally  reconciled. 


A   SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT 
Leone  Grey 

THE  cast  of  characters  are  as  follows:  Walter 
Clark,  wealthy  American,  progressive  and 
charitable;  Mrs.  Walter  Clark,  broad-minded 
and  kind-hearted;  Jennie  Clark,  Clare  Clark, 
daughters  of  the  Clarks ;  Annie  Delane,  Bridget 
Delane,  two  pretty  and  faithful  young  Irish  maids; 
Tom  O'Neill,  fine,  wholesome,  educated  young 
Irishman;  Joe,  butcher's  boy,  clean-cut  youth; 
Mrs.  Delane,  a  dear  little  Irish  widow;  Mary  De- 
lane, widow's  youngest  daughter;  Bryan  Delane, 
dow's  only  son;  Lucile  De  Vere,  woman  of 
doubtful  character  and  uncertain  age.  Also, 
chauffeur  for  Clark's,  three  men  for  Employment 
Bureau,  priest  for  wedding,  men  and  women  for 
Delane  family  farewell  party  and  guests  for  wed- 
ding  breakfast,    plain   clothes  men. 

nnie  and  Bridget  Delane,  two  young  Irish 
girls,  go  to  America  to  earn  money  to  clear  their 
widowed  mother's  farm  from  debt.  Their  home 
is  in  Glenco,  County  Hildare,  Ireland.  Their 
mother  gives  a  farewell  party  before  they  leave 
home;  after  they  arrive  in  New  York  they  enter 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Clark,  Annie 
as  cook  and  Bridget  as  housemaid.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark  are  deeply  interested  in  social  problems 
and  the  maid  question.  They  start  to  experiment 
with  the  two  little  Irish  maids,  and  find  it  both 
an  interesting  and  profitable  study.  Joe,  the 
butcher's  boy,  falls  in  love  with  Annie.  They 
marry  and  go  to  Ireland  for  their  honeymoon. 
Bridget  becomes  cook  in  Annie's  place  and  Mr. 
Clark  engages  a  maid  up-to-date  as  housemaid, 
who  turns  out  to  be  one  of  a  gang  of  crooks. 
She  steals  a  bag  of  family  jewels  out  of  the 
safe,  but  after  the  gang  are  arrested  and  they 
empty  the  bag  of  jewels  in  Mr.  Clark's  home,  they 
find  it  is  only  a  bag  of  buttons.  Tom  O'Neill, 
a  young  Irishman  who  has  been  doing  a  little 
detective  work,  substitutes  the  buttons  for  the 
jewels.  Bridget's  younger  sister  comes  from 
Ireland  and  is  engaged  as  housemaid  in  the  Clark 
home. 

Tom  O'Neill  and  Bridget  are  happily  dreaming 
of  the  day  when  they  will  go  back  to  dear  old 
Ireland   to   spend    their  honeymoon. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT 
M.  Hasbrouck 

A LITTLE    girl    is   found    unconscious    after  a 
train   wreck   and   is  adopted  by   a    Mrs.  Win 
throp   and    brought    up  as   her  own. 
The    child's    parents    are    believed    dead,  and 
Mrs.    Winthrop    has    seemingly    verified   this  fact 
by    repeated   advertisements    in    foremost  publica- 
tions. 

The  child  is  named  Faith  and  blossoms  into 
beautiful  womanhood.  Being  charming  as  well 
as  beautiful  she  does  not  lack  admirers.  Despite 
his  lack  of  wealth,  however,  she  takes  to  Jack 
Morrow. 

Jack  is  in  trouble.  He  is  in  bad  company  and 
being  easily  led  finds  himself  involved  in  a  rob- 
bery, the  full^blame  being  placed  upon  him  by 
members  of  his  gang.  Faith  has  inklings  that 
all  is  not  well  and  tells  Jack  that  unless  he  mends 
his  ways,  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
Before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  go  straight,  for 
he  loves  Faith  dearly,  he  is  "framed"  and 
arrested. 

Meanwhile  Faith's  father  is  alive.  Mrs.  Win- 
throp is  on  friendly  terms  with  a  Mr.  Darnow  who 
asks  her  to  marry  him.  Mrs.  Winthrop  accepts 
him  but  states  they  must  await  the  return  of 
f-heir  daughter  from  boarding  school.  When  Mr. 
Darnow  meets  Faith  he  seems  startled.  Upon 
learning  her  history,  he  announces  that  he  is 
her  father. 

With  his  aid,  for  he  is  a  prominent  attorney. 
Jack  is  acquitted  in  a  stirring  court-house  scene 
and    the   "mob"   is   rounded  up. 

The  double -wedding  takes  place  shortly  thei*e- 
af  ter. 
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WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 
Nellie  Harmon 

THE  Sundrick  family  await  the  return  of  thoir 
son  Harry  from  service  in  the  late  war. 
Mary,  adopted  daughter,  has  only  a  vague 
idea  of  her  brother,  for  she  has  never  seen  him. 
She  knows  that  he  went  away  a  mere  boy  but 
his  life  abroad  after  the  armistice  must  have  made 
quite  a  man  of  him.  She  speculates — .  Coming 
from  the  orphanage  Mary  had  found  a  real  home 
and  her  service  in  return  is  one  of  devotion.  She 
makes  up  her  mind  to  please  Harry. 

They  meet.  Harry  is  naturally  curious  to  see 
what  his  sister  looks  like,  but  he  does  not  give 
her  an  over-amount  of  attention.  However,  things 
change  and  it  is  not  long  before  he  finds  himself 
falling  in  love  with  her.  The  fact  that  Jimmie 
Audrin  is  very  attentive  to  Mary  serves  to  ac- 
centuate his  longing  for  her. 

Mary  is  not  blind  to  his  attentions.  She  does 
not,  however,  believe  that  he  cares  for  her  outside 
of  a  sisterly  devotion.  Mary  believes  that  Nancy 
An'dral  would  make  a  good  pal  for  Harry,  and 
arranges   to  fix  things   in   that  respect. 

Harry,  however,  is  fighting  a  second  battle. 
He  overhears  Mary  "But  I  promised  Harry  1 
would  go  with  him  this  evening,"  she  was  saying, 
"and  I  feel  that  1  must  go.  You  know  they  have 
done  so  much  for  me  that  I  must  do  everything 
I  can  to  make  them  happy.  I  really  am  afraid 
he  might  be  terribly  hurt  if  I  didn't  go  with 
him.  I'm  sorry,  Jimmie,  for  I'd  like  to  go  with 
you." 

Harry  announces,  one  day,  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  assistant  manager  for  a 
big  Chicago  firrn.  He  leaves  town  and  no  word 
is  received  from  him,  although  he  is  secretly 
longing  for  Mary.  One  day  a  telegram  arrives 
informing  them  that  Harry  is  injured.  Mary 
arranges  for  roses  in  Harry's  room.  Harry  talks 
in  his  sleep  calling  her  name  again  and  again. 
"Mary,  do  you  mean  it?  Do  you  love  me?  How — 
glad." 

"Mary,  d-did  I  talk  in  my  sleep?"  and  as 
she  smiled  and  nodded,  he  added.  "Oh,  Mary, 
do   you   care?      I   thought  it  was  Jimmie." 

"No,   it  never  has  been  Jimmie.     It's  been  you 

all  the  time."   

DICK  FOR  SHORT 
A.  O.  Lampman 
(Q  LIM,  alias  Capt.  Blood,  formerly  George  P. 
^)  Gesner  of  North  America,  has  taken  to  the  sea 
after  a  family  disagreement.  His  father  had 
called  him  into  his  study,  one  day,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  was  now  25,  and  it  was  fitting 
that  he  settle  down.  He  had,  indeed,  selected  the 
girl  for  him,  Gertrude,  wealthy,  but  somehow  not 
to  Slim's  taste.  We  find  him  therefore  on  board 
the   WANDERER,   bound  for  Sydney  Harbor. 

A  youthful  lad  appeals  to  George,  when  they 
are  about  to  sail,  to  be  taken  aboard.  George 
tells  him  to  go  home  to  his  mother.  Just  a 
passing  wanderlust.  However,  when  the  ship  is 
at  sea,  he   finds  the  stowaway  on  board. 

The  stowaway  turns  out  to  be  a  girl,  who,  in 
view  of  an  unfortunate  background,  is  left  alone 
on  a  South  Sea  Isle.  George  falls  in  love  with 
her  and  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  her  defence  when 
the  mate  becomes  abusive.  George  attempts  to 
embrace  Dick,  but  is  rebuffed.  Later  Dick  atones 
for    her  indifference. 

Dick's  father  had  been  an  artist  whose  one 
desire  was  to  portray  South  Sea  scenes.  Things 
had  not  yone  well  with  him,  and  he  had  finally 
succumbed.  Dick  was  determined  to  return  to 
her  native  United  States  and  seek  employment. 
Only  one  member  of  the  crew  besides  George 
knows    her  subterfuge. 

George  hears  Dick's  scream  in  the  Mate's  room. 
He  rushes  to  her  defence,  and  in  a  rough  and 
tumble  fight  defeats  the  mate.  They  rush  to 
the  rail  and  dive  overboard,  swimming  to  land, 
through  shark  infested  waters,  three  miles  in  the 
distance.  Alfonse,  shipmate  of  George,  joins  them. 
Through  his  assistance  they  obtain  the  necessary 
funds  to  travel  to  the  States,  and  reach  home. 

Their  reception  by  Mrs.  Gesner  is  warm,  and 
Mr.  Gesner  is  finally  reconciled  to  their  marriage. 
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THE  LOST  CORONET 
D.    H.  Bacot 

ILL  and  Robert,  two  bachelors,  visit  a  Mrs. 
Cosart  at  Bill's  instigation.  Mrs.  Cosart 
greets  them, — a  large,  masculine  looking  wo- 
man. She  possesses  a  gift  that  has  been  in  her 
family  for  generations, — an  uncanny  insight  into 
destiny.  At  her  home  both  men  are  convinced 
of   her  unusual  powers. 

Robert  is  surprised  one  day  to  have  a  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hilyard  call  upon  him.  She  asks  him 
to  confer  a  favor  upon  her.  ''You  do  not  recall 
me,  but  I  was  at  Mrs.  Cosart's  when  you  went 
there  with   a  friend." 

"The  gift  my  aunt  had  is  an  inheritance  in 
the  family, — has  been  for  many  generations.  I 
have  recently  had  a  dream  that  I  cannot  forget. 
Will   you   help  me   to   prove    it   true  or  not?" 

She  tells  Robert  that  she  would  like  to  see 
and  go  over  the  first  floor  of  the  house  he  has 
recently  purchased.  She  has  read  accounts  of 
the  sale  in  the  paper.  "Some  years  back,  an 
Englishman  called  upon  my  aunt,  with  a  letter, 
stating  that  he  was  sent  to  this  country  on  im- 
portant business.  Just  before  he  took  ship  a 
man  approached  him  giving  the  added  commission 
of  tracing  a  necklace  of  rare  value, — an  heirloom, 
the  gift  of  a  Russian  Noble  to  Lord  Thomas 
Frankland,  who  had  saved  his  life  on  one  occasion. 
It  was  given  to  his  son  who  became  an  officer  in 
the  British  Armv.  He  was  married  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  His  bride  wore  this  coronet,  and  never 
since  has  it  been  seen  in  England.  It  is  believed 
that  the  wedding  took  place  in  the  home  of  Col. 
Wm.  Rhett." 

They  arrive  at  the  house.  "I  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  most  important  thing,  the  secret 
closet, — but  here  it  is,"  she  exclaims,  when  the 
examination  of  the  house  begins.  The  jewels  are 
found. 

From  Bill.  "I  have  a  confession  to  make,  old 
Man.  I  have  done  it.  Elizabeth  wore  the  coronet, 
as  in  her  dream,  but  I  took  it  from  her  and 
thought  it  best  to  place  it  in  the  bank  under  my 
wife's  name.     You   don't  really   mind,    do  you?" 

LOVE  FOR  US  ALL:     With  Some  Left  Over 
Erskine  Caldwell 

HELEN  and  William  "Bugs"  Warren,  who 
are  happily  married  because  Warren  goes 
away  to  sales  conventions,  have  their  home 
broken  up  by  Anne  Dreher,  a  lovable  little  wench. 
Anne  persuades  Warren  to  arrange  for  the  week- 
end with  her  but  her  fiance  butts  in  and  stops 
her.  Ives  Lewis,  the  man  she  is  engaged  to 
marry,  tries  to  persuade  her  to  marry  him  at 
■once,  but  Anne  wants  to   go  away  with  Warren. 

All  of  them  are  invited  to  a  houseparty.  Warren 
and  Anne  arrive  only  to  discover  that  Helen  and 
Ives  are  there  also.  This  complicates  matters 
for  all.  However,  Anne  and  Warren  slip  off  in 
Anne's  car  one  night  and  establish  themselves 
in  an  inn  somewhere  in  the  mountains.  They  re- 
main there  several  days  on  their  honeymoon  while 
Helen  and  Ives   are  trying  to  locate  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  they  are  found  and  Helen 
and  Ives  tell  them  they  are  married.  Helen  tells 
Warren  she  has  divorced  him  to  marry  Ives. 
Warren   does   not   like   this.     Anne   doesn't  care. 

Back  at  home  in  the  city  Warren  and  Anne 
strive  to  separate  Helen  and  Ives,  only  to  find 
that  they  are  in  love  with  each  other  and  have 
no  intention  of  separating.  Warren  wants  Helen 
back,  and  Anne  has  decided  she  wants  to  marry 
Ives.  Warren  goes  to  Ives*  apartment  and  sees 
Helen  and  Ives  making  love  to  each  other.  He 
tells  them  he  has  had  enough  of  the  joke  and 
begs  them  to  stop.  They  tell  him  that  whatever 
joke  there  is,  is  on  him  because  they  are  really 
married.  Warren  goes  back  to  Anne  broken- 
hearted. Anne  has  now  set  her  heart  on  marrying 
Ives  and  they  once  again  try  to  separate  them. 
Everything  fails. 

Giving  up  in  despair.  Warren  and  Anne  drive 
out  to  his  house  in  the  country  to  spend  the 
night  where  they  can  quiet  their  nerves  and 
think  the  matter  over.  Anne  goes  upstairs  to 
bed  while  Warren  meets  Ives  in  his  pantry  look- 
ing for  something  to  eat.  They  decide  to  go 
to  bed  and  settle  the  matter  early  in  the  morning. 
Warren  goes  up  and  gets  in  bed  thinking  he  is 
with  Anne.  It  is  Helen  instead.  Unable  to  hold 
out  any  longer  Helen  begs  Warren  to  forgive  her. 
and  they  go  down  through  the  dark  house  in 
search  of  Ives  and  Anne.  They  are  found  in  bed 
and   prefer  to    remain  there. 

Here's  what  happens  when  your  husband  goes 
away  from  home  without  his  pajamas — .  Here's 
what  happens  when  your  wife  goes  to  bed  in  a 
house  without  any  lights — .  Meet  William 
"Bugs"  Warren:  He  sat  in  the  summerhouse 
without  his  trousers.  Meet  Helen:  She  wanted 
to  have  her  husband  arrested  for  trying  to  find 
out  if  her  ribs  were  broken.  Meet  Ives:  He 
talked  so  long  to  his  girl  on  the  phone,  he  needed 
a  new  shave.  Meet  Anne  Dreher:  She  went  to 
college  on  a  Floating  University  and  had  to  walk 
home  all   the  way   from  China. 


MARRY   MY  DAUGHTER 
K.  C.  Mcintosh 

THE  chief  character  in  this  drama  is  Colonel 
Julian  Hathaway.  Arrogant,  dominating,  he 
is  a  strong  but  mean  character.  Cornelia, 
who  resembles  the  Colonel's  sister.  Eunice,  con- 
cerning whom  a  tragic  story  is  told  and  handed 
down  by  the  Hathaway's  to  all  their  women-folk, 
is  his  daughter.  Unlike  the  other  Hathaway 
women,  and  this  includes  the  Colonel's  wife  who 
has   died   from  a   nervous   breakdown   induced  by 
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the  Colonel's  unworthy  actions,  she  is  indepen- 
dent in  spirit  and  determines  to  marry  the  man 
of   her   choice,    Marty  Conway. 

The  Colonel  has  been  forced  to  sell  his  cotton 
plantation  through  bad  fortune  in  his  investments 
and  other  conditions.  He  moves  to  Florida  and 
there  assumes  the  editorship  of  a  small  town 
newspaper.  Gexould,  the  man  who  has  purchased 
his  plantation,  is  selected  by  him  as  the  husband 
of  Cornelia,  for  it  will  enable  him  to  resume  his 
former    authority   at  his   old  home. 

Cornelia  and  Marty,  with  the  connivance  of 
Chlo tilde,  who  is  extremely  devoted  to  Cornelia, 
so  much  so  that  she  attempts  house-breaking  in 
Cornelia's  behalf  and  is  sent  to  jail  for  three 
months  as  a  result,  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
marriage  of  the  lovers.  On  every  hand  they 
meet  with  opposition.  Colonel  Hathaway  holds 
a  whip-hand  over  Marty  for  he  has,  in  his  pos- 
session, a  flashlight  which  would  seriously  com- 
promise   Marty's   boss,    a   staunch  churchman. 

Finally,  Cornelia  wittingly  arranges  events 
which  will  make  it  advisable  for  Gerould  to  with- 
draw. This  is  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  a  beach  party,  and  the  locking  of  Gerould  in 
the  boat-house  after  the  crowd  has  gone.  Marty 
and  she  are  together,  within  eyesight  of  Gerould, 
as  story  terminates.  Gerould  is  glad  that  he  does 
not  have  to  marry  Cornelia  for  he  thinks  he  sees 
her  in  true  colors,  and  the  fury  she  has  displayed 
towards  him  makes  him  wilt  before  her. 

There  are  many  dramatic  incidents  in  this 
script.  The  background  of  the  story,  Eunice,  is 
unusually  romantic.  Chlo's  devotion  to  Cornelia, 
at  one  time,  causes  her  to  attempt  the  murder 
of  the  Colonel.  It  turns  out  to  be  Marty.  The 
Colonel's  behavior  towards  his  wife  and  daughter, 
as  well  as  his  indiscretions  in  New  Orleans,  tend 
to   support  his  characterization. 


SYNTHETIC  POLLUTION 
Leon  W.  Taylor 

DOC  TOWERS,  deciding  to  enter  the  liquor 
business,  seeks  the  aid  of  a  friend  in  De- 
troit. Towers  is  shielded  in  his  home  town 
by  the  Chief  of  Police,  Parker  Spriggs,  who  dur- 
ing vacation  accompanies  the  liquor-dealer  on 
a  trip  along  the  border,  investigating  conditions, 
— hoping   to   secure  better  wholesale  prices. 

Towers  finally  settles  upon  Buffalo  as  the  best 
source  of  supplies  and  establishes  a  regular  line 
of  liquor-running.  A  trusted  helper,  Frank,  is 
added.  Horton  Embry,  a  relative  from  a  large 
city,  persuades  Towers  to  send  designated 
amounts  into  that  more  arid  section  and  receive 
larger    profit.     Frank   makes    the    run  weekly. 

Tim  Briden,  Towers'  boyhood  friend,  cynical 
and  egotistical,  hears  of  his  activity,  and  re- 
quests him  to  come  to  Chicago  to  ascertain 
smoother  ways  of  the  traffic.  He  goes  to  see 
Briden  in  a  dual  role.  College  graduate,  and  music 
composer  of  note  by  avocation,  he  is  the  owner 
of  a  wholesale  house  doing  legitimate  business 
in  extracts.  As  "Dr.  Roland"  he  is  the  secret 
producer  of  more  sugar  alcohol  than  the  com- 
bined total  of  other  illicit  dealers  in  the  section. 
Briden's  lieutenant.  Gene  Briey,  arranges  a  short 
period  of  training  for  Towers  in  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing synthetic  liquors.  Towers  views  the 
elaborate  plans  supporting  the  dual  role  which 
Briden  boastfully  maintains.  Briey  escorts  him 
to  a  club  with  membership  limited  to  the  mag- 
nates of  "racketeering."  Here  Towers  sees  an 
efficient  system  built  by  the  manager,  "Snowbird" 
Charming,  by  means  of  which  the  location  and 
activity  of  enforcement  divisions  are  tabbed. 
Towers  returns  home  to  manufacture  his  own 
liquor.  Later  he  moves  to  a  larger  citv,  start- 
ing operations  upon  huge  proportion's.  He  incurs 
the  personal  and  bitter  enmity  of  Fowler  Bushnell. 
Sheriff,  and  many  tilts  result  from  his  refusal 
to  pay   for  protection. 

Around  the  characters  of  Bill  Glaskv,  hotel 
owner.  "Spike"  Mackenzie,  new  vouthful  assist- 
ant of  Towers,  the  Sheriff,  Bain  Thankridge,  Pro- 
hibition Administrator,  Hobner,  Ward -healing 
politician,  there  is  built  a  realistic  drama  of  typical 
intrigue,  polluting  the  organs  of  governmental 
power,  menacing  the  morals  of  education  institu- 
tions, and  corrupting  the  lives  of  youth  in  their 
plastic  stages.  Towers  eludes  various  traps  until 
his  fortune  reaches  a  quarter  million  dollars,  and 
he  decidys  to  quit.  Twelve  hours  before  depar- 
ture, incidents  lead  to  his  death,  alonp  with  that 
of  "Spike,"  as  they  flee  from  Sheriff  Bushnell, 
relentless  in  his  pursuit. 


MERCY 
Luis   R.  Rodriguez  Morales 

CATALINO  and    Jacinto    are  brothers   in  name 
only.     Catalino,  good-looking  and  honest,  has 
won    the    hand    of    Celia,    whom    Jacinto  h?s 
courted.     Jacinto  is  determined  to  have  Celia  for 
himself    and  works    towards    that  end. 

Celia  is  everything  to  her  husband.  To  him 
Celia    was    all — life,    honor, — happiness. 

Returning  from  dance,  one  evening,  Catalino, 
jealous  of  the  attention  paid  by  her  and  to  her, 
comments  on  her  behavior.  Celia,  resorts  to  tears 
*o  dispel  his  suspicion's,  and  their  first  quarrel  is 
patched  up. 

Meanwhile  Celia  has  been  meeting  Jacinto  and 
the  latter  conceives  a  plan  whereby  Catalino  will 
be  put  out  of  the  way.  A  man  is  found  mur- 
dered late  at  night  in  front  of  the  home  of 
Catalino  and  upon  trial  he  is  convicted,  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  being  strong  against  him. 
He  has  been  seen  quarreling  with  a  stranger 
before  the  incident.  He  is  sentenced  for  five 
years. 
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In  prison  he  broods  over  the  fact  that  he  has 
heard  no  word  from  either  Celia  or  his  brother. 
A  message  comes  to  him  signed  "a  friend"  warn- 
ing him  that  disappointment  awaits  him  upon 
his  release. 

By  means  of  good  conduct,  his  sentence  is 
shortened,  and  thus  when  he  returns  to  his  home 
the    lovers    do   not  anticipate  him. 

He  finds  both  in  his  home  and  sets  upon  Jacinto, 
strangling  him,  despite  his  brother's  pleas  of 
"Mercy." 

Celia  expects  the  same  punishment. 

"Woman — thou  art  forgiven.  Life  is  too 
precipus  to  you.  As  for  me, — good-bye.  May 
God  have  mercy  on  my  soul  I  You  have  made 
a  murderer  out  of  an  honest  man,  and  have  sent 
him   to   his  doom.  Good-bye." 


DOUBLE-CROSSING   A  DOUBLE 
Corinne  M.  Arthur 

CHANGE  of  fortune  has  made  it  necessary 
for  Neil  Denning  and  wife  Clara  to  give 
up  their  r/ice  cozy  home  and  car, — every- 
thing except  little  Neil  Junior.  She  takes  the 
baby  and  goes  home  to  the  country  to  live  with 
mother,  while  Neil  has  accepted  a  position  with 
Hubble  and  Co.,  publishers,  at  a  small  salary. 
He  craves  for  the  good  things  of  life,  and  although 
he  cannot  afford  many,  he  hovers  near  the  places 
where   luxuries   are  dispensed. 

He  finds  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  a  smoke  in 
the  lobby  of  the  St.  Regis  Hotel,  which  caters 
to  the  poor  millionaire.  There  he  discovers  that 
the  good  sports  who  frequent  the  place  take  him 
for  Algy  Wallingford  Jones  and  he  gets  a  glad 
"Hallelujah"  all  around.  He  is  astonished  upon 
seeing  his  double — an  exact  likeness  in  every 
way.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  the 
amount  of  worldly  riches  of  which  he  is  de- 
prived,  while  his   counterpart  has  money  to  burn. 

Brooding  over  the  matter  he  decides,  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  to  take  possession  of 
the  riches  and  identity  of  this  double,  and  this 
opportunity  comes  one  evening  when  he  finds 
him  intoxicated.  He  carries  out  his  plan  with 
wonderful  cleverness  and  the  original  Algy  W. 
Jones  is  left  to  win  his  bread  as  best  he  can. 
He  even  usurps  the  affection  of  Helen  Marshall, 
the  original's  sweetheart  to  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

Then  Neil's  wife  Clara  and  little  Junior  come 
to  town  to  find  an  absconding  husband  and 
father.  Algy  Wallingford  Jones  1st  has  secured 
a  position  with  Hubble  and  Co.  who  were  ad- 
vertising for  a  bookkeeper  to  take  the  place  of 
Neil  Denning.  Clara  tries  to  make  Algy  W.  Jones 
1st  acknowledge  his  wife  and  son  and  comes  be- 
tween  him  and  Helen. 

Algy  1st  passes  a  check  for  a  new  car  on  his 
old  bank  account  but  as  Algy,  the  pretender,  has 
all  his  worldly  possessions  in  hand,  he  is  taken  to 
jail  for  forgery.  Algy  the  pretender  tires  of 
playing  the  lover  to  Helen  and  as  the  wedding 
day  is  drawing  close,  he  decides  to  let  the 
prisoner  (or  love  tiger)  loose,  car  and  all.  Then 
times  become  very  lively  between  them — one 
dodging  Helen  and  her  insistent  demands  and  Algy 
the  1st  dodging  Clara  and  the  police.  In  court 
Clara  discovers  a  scar  on  Algy  the  pretender's 
wrist.  Clara's  pleadings  prevent  her  husband  Neil 
from  being  sent  "up",  and  all  terminates  happily. 


HATE 

George   Morse   and  Alma  Bushell 

THE  characters  in'  this  drama  are  Percy 
Saybrook,  a  disillusioned  youth;  Jane  Rose, 
a  woman  of  many  loves;  Donald  Weaver, 
sophisticated,  often  inebriated;  Sydney  Saybrook, 
Percy's  younger  brother;  William  Armstrong, 
successful  business  man;  Doris  Holt,  stenographer 
in  love  with  Percy;  Mrs.  Carleton',  widow  and 
David  Banner,  middle-aged  bachelor.  Others  are 
chiefly  atmosphere  characters,  members  of  a 
young  sophisticated  group,  and  enthusiastic 
political  opponents. 

Percy  has  been  jilted  at  the  church.  Donald, 
calling  upon  his  friends,  makes  a  wager  with 
Jane  that  she  cannot  entice  Percy.  It  is  how- 
ever, a  very  easy  matter  for  her  to  gain  his 
affection,  which  she  subsequently  discards.  Percy 
is  enabled  to  see  this  for  himself  when  he  arrives 
at  Jane's   apartment   with  Donald. 

Election  time  is  drawing  near.  Sydney  works 
in  an  orchestra  at  a  night  club.  William  Arm- 
strong, who  is  mixed  up  in  politics,  desires  to 
put  Percy  out  of  the  political  race,  and  uses  Jane 
as  the  tool.  Jane  arranges  for  Sydney  to  take 
her  to  her  apartment.  Sydney  returns  home 
early  in  the  morning,  drunk.  Percy  takes  Jane's 
picture    from    his    pocket.  * 

Percy  calls  upon  Jane  to  tell  her  to  lay  off  his 
brother  and  Armstrong  brings  Sydney  in  at  this 
time.  There  is  dissension  between  the  brothers. 
Newspaper  reporters  are  present  and  the  scandai 
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appears  in  the  next  morning  papers.  Jane,  upon 
perusing  the  daily,  finds  that  she  has  been  the 
means   for  eliminating  Percy. 

Sometime  later.  Jane  Rose  marries  David 
Banner,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  with  which 
Percy  is  connected.  Mrs.  Carleton  has  engaged 
her  as  a  companion  and  she  has  thus  met  David. 
David  subsequently  receives  a  stroke  that  para- 
lyzes his  legs.  He  is  an  invalid  at  home  an'd 
Percy  calls  for  conference.  He  meets  Jane.  Their 
old  flame  seems  to  fan  up  again.  Jane  receives 
an  invjtation  to  Percy's  wedding.  Tells  Jane 
"you  seem  to  marvel,  Jane,  that  a  man  can  be 
equally  cruel.  1  hate  you."  Jane,  really  in  love 
with   him,    commits  suicide. 


THE  DEPTHS  OF  HELL 
Adria   J.  Gray 

PATRICK  MARTIN,  police  officer,  falls  in  love 
with  Mavia  Gardner,  young  and  exotically 
beautiful  widow  of  notorious  and  wealthy 
bootlegger.  Mavia,  disappointed  and  disillusioned 
by  her  first  marriage,  has  become  a  cynical  and 
bitter  woman,  and  is  described  to  Pat  as  having 
"the  face  of  an  angel  and  a  heart  as  black  as 
the   depths   of  Hell." 

However,  after  meeting  Pat,  she  conceives  the 
idea  of  marrying  him  to  buy  for  her  small  son, 
the  respectability  which  her  first  marriage  never 
afforded  her.  They  are  married  and  she  finds  that 
she  is  remarkably  happy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  insists  she  does  not  love  him. 

After  a  few  months  she  learns  that  her  first 
husband  left  at  his  death  a  small  fortune.  She 
insists  on  giving  a  large  sum  to  Pat,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  love  she  feels  she  cannot  offer 
him.  Pat  finally  accepts  the  money  and  imm-di- 
ately  begins  to  pay  much  attention  to  Lou  Barclay, 
who  is  supposedly  a  wealthy,  society  girl.  Mavia 
begins  to  realize  that  after  all  she  really  does 
love  Pat. 

Soon  after  Mavia  meets  Paul  Rosier,  former 
admirer  and  man  of  unsavory  reputation.  He 
mentions  Pat's  infidelity  to  Mavia,  and  she  con- 
sents to  go  out  with  him.  They  go  to  a  speak- 
-sv  where  she  overhears  two  men  talking.  She 
learns  that  Lou  Barclay  is  really  the  head  of  the 
whole  gang  of  bootleggers  and  that  thev  plan  on 
Mving  her  bring  Pat  to  a  certain  roadhouse  on 
the    lake   shore.      They    intend    to   kill  him. 

Mavia  telephones  the  police  and  then  drives  to 
the  road-house  herself  in  an  attempt  to  save  Pat. 
As  a  last  resort  she  tells  their  leader  that  the 
officers  are  coming  to  raid  the  place,  thinking 
that  at  least  this  will  distract  their  attention  from 
their  plan  to  kill  Pat.  Pat  arrives  and  hearing 
her  say  this  thinks  that  she  is  one  of  the  gang 
herself  and  that  she  has  married  him  just  to  use 
^'m  as  a  tool.  Even  though  she  risks  her  own 
life  to  save  Pat  from  a  shot  fired  at  him  as  the 
offirers  rush  in,  she  is  arrested   with  the  others. 

The  next  day  Pat  goes  to  the  speakeasy  to  find 
out  who  put  in  the  ca'i  to.-  the  officers.  He  finds 
Sam  Hunter,  a  dope  fien'd.  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  gang.  He  had  h'ard  Mavia  call  the  officers, 
but  permitted  her  to  do  so  because  they  hav 
threatened  to  take  his  life  for  squealin'g.  Pat 
CToes  to  Mavia  and  explanations  follow.  Thev 
take  up  their  life  together  again,  haDpy  now  that 
they  are  really  aware  of  their  love  for  each  other. 


THE  LITTLE  GREEN  BONNET 
Ellen   Hutchinson  Ellwanger 

JOHN  RADBURNE  has  been  convicted  for  theft 
of  $1,000  and  the  assault  of  his  employer, 
Simmons.  The  evidence  is  against  him,  for 
the  night  prior  to  discovery  of  shortage  he  has 
collected  the  funds  from  a  customer,  taken  them 
home,  and  stowed  them  away.  That  evening  he 
entertains  some  friends  and  imbibes  freely.  These 
facts   appear   in  the  trial. 

His  daughter  Anne  takes  work  as  a  stenograph- 
er. Her  employer,  as  fates  will  have  it,  is  the 
son  of  Simmons,  her  dad's  former  boss.  Lewis 
Simmons  is  an  attractive  youth  and  holds  the 
position  of  Vice  President  of  the  P  &  Q  RR. 

Ted  Young  has  been  friendly  with  Anne  for 
i  long  time  an'd  resents  Lewis's  attention.  He 
rails  upon  him  and  states  falsely  that  he  is  en- 
~ <ged  to  Anne.  This  deters  Lewis  from  pressing 
his  suit. 

However,  the  course  of  true  love  cannot  be 
suporessed  and  before  long  Lewis  tells  the  storv 
to  his  father.  Mr.  Simmons  states  that  he  will 
disinherit  Lewis  if  he  marries  Anne.  Lewis  calls 
"ion  Anne's  father,  who  is  now  out  of  prison. 
He  is.  naturally,  very  hostile  to  Lewis  and  does 
not   offer  encouragement,    to   nut   it  mildly. 

War  comes.  Ted  is  now  Capt.  Young.  Anne 
leaves  tor  foreign  service  with  the  hospital 
corns.  Lewis  is  compelled  to  serve  the  railwavs. 
Both  Ted  and  Lewis  come  to  see  Anne  off.  Ted 
asks  Anne  to  marrv  him.  The  chances  for  his 
return   are    slim  and    she   can    do   that   much  for 
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him.  Anne  consents,  but  retracts  before  the 
altar. 

Lewis  has  gone  overseas  when  his  father  died. 
A  cablegram  comes  to  him  from  Anne.  "If  you 
can  find  that  battered  old  doll  trunk  and  bring 
it,  not  send  it,  to  me  here — you  can  claim  your 
own  reward ! "  Lewis  returns  with  the  trunk.  It 
is  opened  and  they  find  a  doll  with  a  "little 
green  bonnet," — the  missing  thousand  dollar  bill. 
Anne  by  association  and  some  mystic  power,  re- 
called  her  act  of  childhood. 

Anne  and  Lewis  are  happily  married.  Anne's 
f^ther  by  this  time  has  perfected  his  invention, 
and  honor  and  as  well  as  success  is  his 
possession. 


JUSTICE 
Anna   A.  Ryan 

THE   scene  is   laid   in   Florida,   at  a  time  when 
the  East  Coast  Railway  is  pushing  iron  rails 
across    the    formidable    waters    of    the  Gulf 
Stream  into   K^v  West. 

The  story  centres  around  a  young  man,  Jim 
Bray  den,  who  for  years  has  helped  his  father, 
a  man  who  served  an  unjust  prison  sentence,  in 
maintaining  a  refuge  for  prison  derelicts  and 
one-time   crooks,  on  a   remote   Florida  key. 

Conch-men,  a  strange  group  of  men  who  make 
their  livelihood  by  beaching  unsuspecting  craft 
or:  the  numerous  sand  bars,  and  rescuing  the 
same,  for  a  prodigious  price,  lend  interest  and 
colorful  background. 

A  younsr  criminal,  Ray  Brennon,  who  has  sought 
Crook's  Rest,  becomes  a  bitter  enemy  of  Jim. 
On  account  of  a  girl  incident,  the  colony  is  upset, 
as  the  two  young  men  in  a  fight  without  limits, 
settle    their  differences. 

The  Conch-men  resent  the  Railroad  invading 
their  land  and  trade.  They  plot  to  destroy  the 
long  half- completed  span  over  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  Railroad  foreman  calls  on  Jim  and  his  out- 
casts to  aid  in  saving  the  structure.  Incidentally, 
Henry  Flagler,  the  builder  of  the  railroad  is  in- 
troduced. 

After  the  attempt  at  saving  the  span  has 
brought  disaster  to  most  of  them,  the  construc- 
tion continues.  The  love  tale  smooths  out. 
Finally  the  road  is  completed  to  Key  West.  The 
Conch-men's  occupation  is  destroyed,  turning 
them  to  peaceful  pursuits  as  fishermen  and 
sponge-gatherer;:.  Because  of  an  injustice,  the 
colony  dissolves.  Jim  and  the  girl  take  up  their 
life,  contributing  a  part  to  the  new  progress  of 
the   "Last  Frontier." 
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who  are  responsive  to  meritorious 
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No  other  medium  has  for  its 
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PRIZE  LETTER  CONTEST 

Are  You  Lucky  ? 

Who  Is  Your  Favorite  Star—and  Why? 

First  Prize   $100.00 

Second  Prize  -----------  50.00 

Third  Prize  -     -     -     -     -  25.00 

(consisting  of  five  prizes  of  $5.00  each) 

Honorary  mention  to  ten  contestants. 

Winning  letters  will  be  published  in  forthcoming  issue  of  this  publication.  The 
Editor  of  the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  will  personally  judge  the  letters  received, 
and  his  decision  shall  be  final. 

 o  

RULES  OF  THE  CONTEST 


All  employees  of  the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  and  their  relatives 
are  barred  from  contest. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  with  the  following  qualifications: 
Letters  must  be  typewritten,  on  one  side  of  paper  only. 
The  length  of  letters  submitted  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  words. 

Contest  Closes  March  31st,  1930. 


AH  letters  must  have  for  their  subject  a  star  who  is  prominently 
before  the  talking  picture  public. 

In  event  of  tie,  prizes  shall  be  duplicated. 

The  thought  of  the  letter,  rather  than  its  grammatical  correctness, 
will  be  the  guiding  factor. 

Only  one  letter  may  be  submitted  by  each  contestant.  No  letters 
will  be  returned. 


Address  letters  to  Contest  Editor,  Talking  Picture  Magazine,  109  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


One  Thousand  Testimonials  In  Our  Files 

Stewartville,  Minn., 

June  26th,  1929. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Malley: 

I  know  now  that  I  have  wasted  a  lot  of  time  and  money  on  courses,  and  critics 
who  flatter  a  lot,  promise  more,  and  then  forget,  and  1  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  referred 
to  you  some  time  ago. 

Cordially  yours 

S/  (Mrs.  N.  M.  K  ). 

Name  given  upon  request  to  those  respecting  the  confidence 
of  the  writer 


-o- 


The  above  letter  is  indicative  of  over  one  thousand  unsolicited  and  sincere  letters  of  endorsement.  The 
majority  of  our  business  comes  from  recommendation  of  satisfied  clients. 


SELL    YOUR  STORY 

For  adequate  representation  among  talking  picture  producers,  New  York  market,  send  your  stories  to  us  for 
sale.  Our  commission  upon  sale  is  10%  of  purchase  price.  All  offers  are  submitted  to  you  first  for  approval. 
No  special  form  is  required!  There  is  no  stipulated  form  or  length,  theme  or  dialogue.    The  story  is  the  thing! 


DANIEL  O'MALLEY  COMPANY 
109  EASlj  34th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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EVERY  WOMAN 


CAN  NOW  HAVE  A 

LOVELY 
FORM 

Cfull  "Bust  zMakes 

Beautiful  ffirrrT 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  SHAPE ! 

Every  beauty  of  the  stage  or  screen  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  a  shapely  form.  Without  graceful  feminine 
contours  no  woman  can  be  a  successful  actress.  No 
man  admires  or  loves  a  woman  whose  body  is  flabby  and 
shapeless.  Famous  stage,  screen  and  society  beauties  of 
all  times  are  noted  for  their  splendid  curves,  their  natural 
moulded  busts ;  the  symmetry  of  their  forms. 

A  flabby  or  puny  bust  keeps  many  women  from  having 
the  beauty  they  desire.  "Marvela  Cream,"  a  new,  de- 
lightfully smooth  preparation  was  made  to  help  these 
unhappy  women. 

NO  MORE  SAGGING  BUSTS! 

This  home  treatment  will  quickly  give  you  a  full  firm 
bust.  It  has  helped  thousands  of  flat  chested  girls,  and 
flabby  women  develop  a  beautiful  feminine  form.  The 
results  are  magical.  Ugly,  sagging  lines  disappear  just 
by  simple  application  of  this  rich,  luscious  "Marvela 

C>> 
ream. 


SOME  LETTERS  FROM 
SATISFIED  USERS 

c  il — a 

MARVELA  CREAM  JUST  SPLENDID 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — "Marvela  Cream  was  just 
splendid.     It  developed  my  bust  fine." — U.  D. 

DID  A  LOT  OF  GOOD 

Rio  di  Janeiro,  Brazil. — "I  received  the  two  jars 
of  Marvela  Cream.  They  did  me  a  lot  of  good,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  improvement." — M.  L. 

COULD  NOT  DO  WITHOUT  IT 

Boston,  Mass. — "My  bust  was  terribly  flat,  but 
thanks  to  Marvela  Cream  it  has  grown  almost  two 
inches.  I  couldn't  do  without  it,  so  please  send  me 
two  more  jars. — J.  R. 

TREATMENT  BRINGS  RESULTS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — "Your  cream  is  sure  marvelous. 
In  two  weeks  my  hanging  breasts  have  become  firm 
and  shapely.  How  can  I  thank  you?  Marvela 
Cream  treatment  certainly  brings  results. — C.  S. 


FREE 


confidential  instructions  how  to  mould 
your  breasts  to  full,  rounded,  shapely 
proportions. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL 


Save  $1.00— If  you  send  the  coupon  NOW  with  $1.00 
for  a  large  jar  of  Marvela  Cream — regular  price  is  $2.00. 
THIS  IS  A  LIMITED  TIME  OFFER. 

MARY  TITUS 

105  E.  12th  ST.,  DEPT.  T.P.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mary  Titus 

105  East  12th  St.,  Dept  TP.,  N.  Y.  C. 

I  am  interested  in  your  wonderful  "Marvela  Cream." 
Please  send  me  a  large  jar  of  your  bust  developing  treat- 
ment for  which  I  enclose  $1.00  (regular  $2.00  size). 


Name  _. 
Address 

City  


.State 
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ELIZABETH  G.  BLACK 
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A  recognized  successful  composer  will  write 
melody  to  your  words,  and  harmonize,  revise, 
making  the  same  ready  to  submit  to  the  market. 


Special  Price  on  Theme  Songs 
To  Writers 

SELF  ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE 


95  RUTLAND  ROAD 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  LETTER  CONTEST 


Are  You  Lucky? 
Who  Is  Your  Favorite  Star-and  Why? 


First  Prize 
Second  Prize 
Third  Prize 


$100.00 
50.00 
25.00 


(consisting  of  five  prizes  of  $5.00  each) 
Honorary  mention  to  ten  contestants. 


Winning  letters  will  be  published  in  forthcoming  issue  of  this  publication.  The 
the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  will  personally  judge  the  letters  received,  and  hi 
shall  be  final. 

RULES  OF  THE  CONTEST 

All  employees  of  the  Talking  Picture 
Magazine  and  tlreir  relatives  are  barred 
from  contest. 


Editor  of 
s  decision 


The  contest  is  open  to  all  with  the  follow- 
ing qualifications: 

Letters  must  be  typewritten,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 


Contest  closes  March  31st,  1930. 
All  letters  must  have  for  their  subject  a 
star  who  is  prominent  before  the  talking 
picture  public. 

In  event  of  tie,  prizes  shall  be  duplicated. 
The  thought  of  the  letter,  rather  than  its 
grammatical  correctness,  will  be  the  guid- 
ing factor. 


The  length  of  letters  submitted  shall  not  Only  one  letter  may  be  submitted  by  each 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  words.  contestant.     No  letters  will  be  returned. 

Address  letters  to  Contest  Editor,  Talking  Picture  Magazine, 

128  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
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SEX  -  AND  CENSORSHIP!  f 

£y  Daniel  O'Malley 

HE  self-imposed  censors  of  this  country  have  done  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  harm  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
they  are  given  the  skids. 

It  is  not, — mind  you, — a  question  as  to  whether  any  girl 
has  ever  been  ruined  by  a  book,  nor  whether  some  picture  has  in- 
spired someone — somewhere — to  sell  herself  for  a  bag  of  beans,  upon 
which  these  self-imposed  censors  drum.  The  quality  of  ones  lin- 
gerie is  'nobody's  business.' 

*  #  *  * 

It  is  far  more  reaching  than  that !  It  goes  even  beyond  our  per- 
sonal rights,  for  these  rights  are  never  seriously  in  jeopardy.  Public 
opinion — not  censors'  opinion — sees  to  that. 

*  *  *  # 

The  great  curse  of  censorship  is  false  propaganda.  The  youth 
of  this  country  is  being  injected  with  the  bacillus  of  false  reasoning. 
They  are  being  lied  to  and  lied  about — placed  on  the  defensive  and 
publicly  scandalized — and  this  at  a  time  when  the  cultural  contri- 
butions of  our  country  are  falling  with  greater  responsibility  upon 
their  shoulders. 

*   *   *   *  ■ 

Hands  off,  Mr.  Censor !  Even  if  we  grant  that  your  own  house 
is  in  order — which  we  do  not — we  point  out  one  fact  which  you 
may  overlook  in  your  lucrative  enterprise. 

*  *  *  * 

The  youth  of  this  country  will  never  tolerate  any  censorship 
which  has  for  its  foundation  a  bed  of  greed,  deceit,  and  intolerance. 
Eventually  you  will  recognize  the  wisdom  of  a  maxim  older  than 
Confucius— "LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE,"— for  therein  lies  your 
own  salvation  as  well  as  that  of  we  commoners ! 
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FIRST  MOVIE  ROBOT! 

"In  the  Next  Room,"  forthcoming  First  Na- 
tional mystery  talkie,  has  a  member  of  the 
cast  who  has  never  passed  a  screen  test,  is  not 
a  member  of  Equity  and  receives  no  salary. 
He  is  a  robot  or  mechanical  man — the  first 
of  the  kind  to  appear  in  a  talking  picture. 
This  amazing  contrivance  was  built  by  electri- 
cal engineers  at  the  studios.  On  the  film  it 
will  answer  the  telephone,  reply  to  questions 
"yes"  and  "no''  and  perhaps  kick  the  villain. 
All  fan  mail  should  be  addressed  to  Mechanical 
Man,  First  National  Studios. 


GENTLEMEN  PREFER  -  -  -! 

Director  Melville  Brown  of  Radio  Pictures 
states  that  three-fourths  of  the  girls  in  night 
clubs  have  blonde  or  red  hair.  This  is  his 
count  and  he  sticks  to  it,  so  far  as  the  resorts 
in  and  about  Los  Angeles  go  anyway.  Mel- 
ville says  he  was  there  in  the  pursuit  of  busi- 
ness— believe  it  or  not! 


BIG  BUSINESS! 

Statisticians,  we  are  told,  are  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple. Yet  they  are  necessary,  as  witness  the 
following.  There  are  325,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  get  their  wages  from  the 
talking  pictures  and  who  exceed  the  number 
employed  by  Henry  Ford  and  General  Motors, 
themselves  responsible  for  over  80  per 
cent  of  all  motor  cars  produced  in  this  country. 
The  value  of  this  vast  picture  business  is 
estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000,  and 
some  one-third  to  one-tourth  or  our  population 
depend  upon  it  for  their  principal  amusement. 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  count  'em! 


HEY,  HEY — ! 

Chorus  men  recruited  for  RKO  musical  of- 
fering "TANNED  LEGS"  average  six  feet 
in  height  and  175  pounds  in  weight.  They  all 
sing  and  dance,  and  were  selected  from  the 
"extra"  ranks.  Football  stars  will  no  longer 
have  to  turn  to  stocks  and  bonds  as  an  avoca- 
tion. 


TEACHER —  ! 

Tibbett's  nine  year  old  twin  sons,  Richard 
and  Lawrence  Jr.  appear  as  small  Russian 
lads  in  "The  Rogue's  Song."  Between  scenes 
a  teacher  is  on  the  set  to  keep  them  up  with 
their  lessons.  They  came  West  with  their  daddy 
for  the  picture  and  insisted  that  they  be  given 
a  chance  to  act  with  him.  Lionel  Barrymore, 
who  directs  the  picture,  cast  them  in  the  scene 
depicting  the  fete  in  the  Caucasus  village 
market  place.  It  might  be  well  for  the  tutor 
to  drum  up  on  the  French  Foreign  Legion. 
Give  a  healthy  youngster  a  new  locale  and  a 
thousand  new  questions  have  to  be  answered. 
And  there  are  two! 


TOMMY'S  COAT! 

Tom  Moore  has  a  coat  that  has  won  him  a 
fortune.  He  is  wearing  it  in  his  policeman's 
role  in  his  new  picture  with  Blanche  Sweet. 
It  is  a  policeman's  uniform  coat  he  had  tail- 
ored for  himself  in  1923;  in  it  he  played  "Of- 
ficer 666,"  "One  of  the  Finest,"  a  policeman  in 
several  stage  plays,  and  many  other  police 
roles  of  the  screen.  He  estimates  that  the 
coat  has  made  5,708  per  cent  on  the  investment! 


AND  THEY  PAY  THESE  ACTORS — ! 

May  Irwin,  star  of  earl  films,  gave  the  first 
kiss  before  a  movie  camera.  That  was  35 
years  ago.  The  kiss  lasted  30  seconds.  Un- 
fortunately the  name  of  the  split-reel  picture 
and  the  man  have  been  lost  to  fame. 

Clara  Bow  once  kissed  Gary  Cooper  so 
realistically  that  she  fainted.  Jack  Mulhall 
is  said  to  have  kissed  a  greater  number  of 
famous  stars,  leading  women  and  featured 
players  than  any  other  screen  star.  John 
Francis  Dillon,  noted  film  director,  says  there 
are  thirty-four  different  ways  of  kissing,  most 
of  which  he  has  filmed. 


THE  LEGS  OF  NATIONS! 

Larry  Ceballos,  chorus  director  at  First  Na- 
tional Studios  declares  that  he  can  make  a 
very  wise  guess  as  to  the  nationality  of  any 
girl  if  he  sees  only  her  legs  from  toes  to  knees. 

Directing  a  "tour  of  nations  by  the  dance" 
that  figures  in  "No,  No,  Nanette,"  a  singing  and 
dancing  talkie  now  in  production  at  First  Na- 
tional with  Bernice  Claire  and  Alexander  Gray 
in  featured  roles,  Ceballos  tries  to  segregate  his 
chorus  girls  by  nationality. 

Having  230  chorus  girls  to  choose  from,  and 
only  about  sixty  in  his  largest  "national"  num- 
ber, he  tries  to  have  the  Holland  type  of  leg, — 
a  bit  shorter  and  chubbier  than  the  American, — 
in  Holland  numbers.    And  so  on. 

Thinness  and  angles  at  the  knees  are  Spanish. 
Large  ankles  are  Swedish,  or  with  inner- 
ankle  curves,  German.  French  girls  go  to 
small  .  bones  and  extravagant  but  muscular 
curves.  Hungarians  have  long  shin  bones. 
Japanese  short  shin  bones.  And  so  on, — 
ad  infinitum. 


M-A-M-M-Y! 

Johnny  Mack  Brown  of  Dothan,  Ala.  is  in 
town.  Those  who  like  their  mammy  songs  red 
hot  will  flock  to  see  him  in  "Jazz  Heaven"  at 
the  Globe.  Johnny's  got  a  rich,  southern  drawl 
which  is  captivating.  And  because  we  en- 
couraged him,  Johnny  showed  us  a  trunkful 
of  mash  notes — from  the  fair  sex,,  and  made 
us  read  every  one. 


A  PROPHECY  COME  TRUE! 

The  November  issue  of  Talking  Picture 
Magazine  stated  editorially: 

"They  (the  pioneer  producers)  have 
brought  to  the  American  public  and  in- 
deed the  world — a  new  art,  a  new  enter- 
tainment, which  is  destined  to  bring  hap- 
piness— a  new  happiness — to  untold  miL 
lions.  Who  can  prophesy  its  ultimate 
beneficence  to  the  world  at  large !  Who 
can  deny  that  the  peace  of  the  world  will 
be  bonded  through  talking  pictures,  and 
distrust  and  suspicion  ironed  out  to  the 
last  rough  edge!" 

William  Fox,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
f  his  entrance  into  the  picture  field,  announces 
'  contribution  of  $9,000,000  toward  the  better- 
nent  of  schooling,  religion,  medicine,  etc. 
hrough  talking  pictures. 


PAGE  MR.  FORD! 

There  are  seventeen  talkie  plants  producing 
eighty-five  talking  pictures.  For  the  eighty- 
five  talking  pictures,  at  least  128  song  writers 
are  supplying  the  143  song  numbers  written 
especially  for  the  new  films.  Talk  about  big 
scale  production! 


HOW'S  YOUR  ACCENT? 

"How's  your  accent?"  is  the  newest  question 
asked  of  screen  aspirants  by  the  casting  di- 
rectors of  Hollywood.  "Accent  people'"  have 
a  regular  classification  at  the  Central  Casting 
Bureau.  Recently  the  First  National  Studio 
sent  out  a  call  for  17  extras  with  a  North  of 
England  accent  and  7  with  a  Cockney  accent 
for  "The  Furies,"  in  which  Lois  Wilson  and 
H.  B.  Warner  have  the  leading  roles.  And 
the  demand  was  promptly  supplied! 


THE  MIKES  RECORD  SILENCE! 

Three  minutes  of  dead  silence  occur  during 
one  of  the  thrilling  scenes  of  "In  The  Next 
Koom,"  First  National  mystery  picture  starring 
Jack  Mulhall  and  Alice  Day.  Silence,  as  we 
know  it,  has  a  tone  of  its  own,  made  up  of 
tiny  inaudible  noises  and  the  microphone  re- 
cords them  faithfully. 


PARLOR — GOLF ! 

Marion  Davis  has  a  new  hobby — Parlor- 
golf,  she  calls  it.  The  game  is  played  with 
holes  patterned  after  the  old-fashioned  mouse- 
trap. Marion  was  rather  upset,  one  after- 
noon, to  find  a  real,  honest-to-goodness  mouse 
inside.    She  is  looking  for  another  hobby! 


DID  YOU  SAY  "TROUBLE?" 

Microphones,  veterans  of  battle  scenes,  meet 
their  Waterloo  in  registering  college  football 
yells.  Mikes  used  to  catch  the  rooting  in  foot- 
ball sequences  of  "The  Forward  Pass"  will  be 
broadened  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  Out- 
of-step  frequencies  are  the  cause.  An  army 
marching  over  a  bridge  breaks  step  to  pre- 
vent the  bridge  from  crumbling  under  the 
mighty  impact  of  the   unison  tread. 


THE  SMALL  TOWNS  HAVE  IT! 

In  M-G-M's  "Lord  Byron  of  Broadway", 
roll-call  reveals  the  following:  Charles  Kaley, 
"Lord  Byron",  was  born  in  Red  Cloud,  Iowa. 
Director  William  Nigh  names  Berlin,  Wis. 
as  his  birthplace.  Cliff  Edward  is  a  native  of 
Hannibal,  Mo.  Gwen  Lee's  birth-certificate 
filed  in  Hastings,  Nebraska.  To  balance  things, 
Ethel  Terry  is  from  Phi ) ly  and  Marion  Shilling 
from  Denver. 


THIS  IS  SPEED ! 

Ramsay  MacDonald,  Britain's  Prime  Min- 
ister, had  been  in  America  but  a  few  hours 
before  Hearst  Metrotone  News  presented  sound 
motion  pictures  of  his  arrival  to  the  American 
public.  A  camera  man,  sound  apparatus  and 
fast  planes  fly  to  all  parts  of  our  country  carry- 
ing the  message  of  "Apostle  of  Peace"  before 
he  literally  has  a  chance  to  shake  the  ticker 
tape  from  his  clothes! 


GRANDEUR  FILM — A  REMARKABLE 

EXPERIME7  T ' 
The  Fox  Film  Company,  after  three  years 
of  experiment,  has  created  Grandeur  Film 
Simply  stated  the  pictures  are  made  in  special- 
ly constructed  cameras  on  film  70  millimeters 
wide, — twice  the  width  of  standard  film.  An 
illusion  of  depth  is  created, — the  long-sought 
steroscopic  effect.  Figures  on  a  broad  pan- 
orama are  shown  in  a  degree  of  detail  which 
is  breath-taking  in  its  possibilities.  Coming 
on  top  of  audible  films,  one  speculates  upon 
the  film  of  the  future.  Time,  tide  and  progress, 
it  seems,  halt  for  no  man. 
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MEN   OF  BLOOD 
Rhoades  Lee 

WEALTHY  Frederick  Evelyn  has  a  daughter, 
Blanche,  six  years  old,  and,  by  a  second 
marriage,  two  sons,  Albert  and  James. 
Blanche  marries  and  is  disinherited.  On  her 
way  to  Virginia  in  1614,  she  sends  a  letter  home 
intimating  that  a  child  will  soon  be  born.  Mr. 
Evelyn  dies,  leaving  Albert  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  worldly  man  and  James  under  the  care 
of  Robert  Wrangham.  Albert  has  become  a 
wastrel  as  a  result  of  his  upbringing.  He  is  m 
love  with  Sarah,  Wrangham's  daughter,  but 
James   marries   her.     Albert   swears   to    get  even. 

James  finds  the  old  letter  written  by  Blanche 
and  decides  to  search  for  her  or  her  child  among 
the  Indians.  He  leaves  his  wife,  child,  Emma 
Jane,  adopted  daughter,  Bertha  Selwyn,  and  ward 
Belinda  Blanford.  In  Jamestown,  he  meets  his 
brother,  known  now  as  Hugh  de  Forest,  whom  he 
does  not  recognize.  In  conversation,  James  tells 
of  a  will  he  has  made,  leaving  his  fortune  to  his 
brother,  should  he,  his  wife  and  child  all  die. 
De  Forest  plans  to  get  this  fortune  by  kid- 
napping James,  luring  his  wife  and  child  to  Vir- 
ginia,  and  killing  all  three. 

James,  on  his  way  to  the  boat  for  England,  his 
home,  meets  Queen  Okeda,  an  old  Indian,  who 
seems  greatly  alarmed  when  she  hears  his  name 
and  mission  to  Virginia.  James  is  lured  off  the 
ship  and  kidnapped.  Andy  Kerighan,  of  the 
Jamestown  Rangers,  hurries  to  inform  his  chief. 
Captain  Farririgton,  of  the  abduction.  De  Forest 
is  there  and  endeavors  to  interfere  in  the  pro- 
ceedings by  misinforming  the.  Captain.  The 
Rangers  are  unsuccessful,  due  to  the  warning 
sent  by  de  Forest  to  the  kidnappers. 

One  of  the  young  Farringtons,  Shakespeare, 
falls  in  love  with  Reva,  supposed  daughter  of 
Oueen  Okeda.  Two  old  Farrington  servants  notice 
the  attachment  and  persuade  Reva  to  give  Shake- 
speare up.  The  two  lovers  part,  Reva  going  to 
Queen  Okeda  and  unsuccessfully  begging  her  to 
disclose  her  true  identity.  Meanwhile.  James,  in 
his  prison,  is  being  helped  by  a  half- Indian  girl, 
"Lady  Florence  Hervey.  De  Forest  visits  Van 
Wicke,  his  confederate,  and  urges  him  to  kill 
James.  Van  Wicke  prefers  to  wait.  Lady  Flor- 
ence tells  James  of  her  friendship  for  Charles 
Wrangham.  Sarah's  brother,  whom  she  believes 
to   have  been   slain   by  an   Indian  chief. 

James'  family  arrives  in  Virginia,  lured  there 
by  a  letter,  forged  by  Van  Wicke.  It  asks  them 
to  come  and  intercede  with  the  Governor  to  give 
his  aid  in  helping  rescue  James.  Sarah  has  fallen 
ill,  so  she  stops  at  the  landing,  sending  Bertha. 
Belinda  and  the  child  on  to  Jamestown.  Mrs. 
Farrington  and  her  son.  Henry,  conduct  Bertha  to 
the  Governor,  who  refuses  his  aid.  Henry  and 
Bertha  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Living  alone 
now  with  the  child,  and  unable  to  take  the  child 
without  Bertha,  the  conspirators  forcibly  abduct 
both  at  night.  Captain"  Farrington  meets  them 
and  endeavors  to  rescue  them,  but  he  is  wounded. 
He  fails  to  recognize  the  men.  Reva.  however, 
tries  her  skill  at  detecting  the  culprits  and  solic- 
its the  aid  of  AmoroIIa.  an  Indian,  whose  life  she 
once  saved.  He  discovers  the  band  of  marauders. 
My  means  of  a  clever  stratagem,  he  manages  to 
be  cantured  by  them  and,  feigning  a  drunken 
sleep,  he  overhears  the  hiding  place  of  the  prison- 
ers. He  returns  and  tells  the  news  to  R^va's 
brother.  Mindenora,  who  goes  to  Mother  Okeda 
for  advice  about  his  undertaking  to  liberate 
the  prisoners.  He  leaves  M^ria  Warren,  his 
affianced  wife,  with  Reva.  Mother  Okeda  resents 
this,  for  she  wants  him  to  wed  Melissa  Farring- 
ton'. On  a  stormv  night  Queen  Okeda.  with  her 
dagger  in  h^nd.  half  crazed,  and  talking  of  kill- 
ing Maria  Warren,  tonple^  from  her  b^d^de  and 
dies.  Now  Reva  opens  a  deer-leather  girdle  "worn 
bv  Mother  Okeda  and  discovers  a  letter  disclos- 
ing her  identitv   as  the   child"  of  Blanche  Evelyn. 

De  Forest  again  tries  to  induce  Van  Wi<-ke  to 
kill  the  orisonerc.  Thev  plan  to  bring  Mrs.  Fvelvn 
to  Virginia.  While  this  takes  olace.  Mind^n^rs, 
with  Amoroll^  and  ten  V/raves  have  located  the 
prisoners  and  interview  them  secretlv.  in  the 
presence  of  Florence  Hervev.  At  this  point  spv- 
eral  pr,nts  of  firearms  are  he^rrl.  r»e  Forest  prif1 
Van  Wicke  are  found  dead — Van  Wicke  stabbed 
V»v  de  Forest  and  de  Forest  shot  bv  a  guarH  as 
he  attempted  to  enter  the  Glen'  where  the  prison- 


ers are  kept.  The  prisoners  avail  themselves  of 
an  opportunity  to  escape.  Florence  Hervey  goes 
with  them.  Reva  reveals  herself  as  James  Evelyn's 
long-lost  niece.  She  and  Shakespeare,  Henry 
and  Bertha,  plight  their  troth.  The  Evelyns, 
accompanied  by  Reva  and  Florence  Hervey,  leave 
for  England.  Ten  days  later,  Charles  Wrangham 
appears  and  tells  a  tale  of  hardship  and  struggle 
with  the  Indians  after  he  escaped.  He  returns 
to  England,  where  he  meets  Florence  again.  A 
year  later  Henry  and  Shakespeare  go  to  England 
to   claim   their   promised  brides. 


ASK  ME  ANOTHER! 

T.  S.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. — Nick  Lucas 
can  be  reached  care  of  Brunswick- 
Balke  Collender,  799  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  He  does  not  write  or 
compose  his  own  songs. 


PROFITABLE  FOLLY 
George  Cordwell. 

IT  all  started  at  the  party  in  Logan.  Ohio,  that 
night  in  September,  1929.  Ralph  Collins, 
medium  height  and  handsome,  has  always  ad- 
mired Mary  Donovan.  She  has  always  liked 
Ralph  but  she  has  grown  almost  disgusted  with 
him  because  he  seems  content  with  his  small 
position  in  a  small  town.  R'alph  has  a  good  voice. 
At  Eddie  Borst's  party  he  sings,  is  applauded  and 
jokingly  says,  "O,  yes,  there's  a  place  on  Broad- 
wav  for  me,  1  only  need  to  make  up  my  mind." 
"With  a  voice  like  that — Why.  you  couldn't  sell 
newspapers  on  Broadway,"  Mary  retorts.  This 
being  heard  by  most  everyone  present.^  is  taken 
as  an  insult  by  Ralph  who  declares,  "I'll  show 
you!"     He  sets  out  for  New  York  to  make  good. 

Time  passes  and  Ralph  can't  get  a  start.  A 
letter  from  Eddie  stating  that  his  friends  in 
Logan  want  to  know  what  theater  he  is  playing 
at,  causes  Ralph  to  plan  a  little  joke.  He  de- 
cides to  take  his  own  picture  in  front  of  a  The- 
ater on  Broadway  when  there  are. not  many  peo- 
ple around  and  send  it  to  his  friends  as  a  pic- 
ture of  himself  before  the  l  heater  at  which  he 
is  starring.  His  experiences  wi£h  a  Kodak,  an 
automatic  Timer  and  a  sign  announcing  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  theater,  cause  so  many  humorous 
situations  in  front  of  the"  theater  that  a  large 
crowd  assembles.  The  police  arrive  on'  the  scene 
believing  it  a  riot,  and  with  them  several  news- 
paper ohotographers  and  reporters.  The  Man- 
ager of  the  Theater  also  arrives  at  this  time. 
Noticing  Ralph's  sign  and  the  newspaper  pho- 
tographers and  reporters,  the  Manager  realizes 
the  value  of  this  publicity  and  he  decides  to 
make  use  of  it  by  engaging  Ralph  to  appear  at 
his   theater   commencing  that  day. 

Ralph  now  has  his  start.  He  realizes  applause 
is  the  main  thing.  He  rigs  up  amolifyin'g  horns 
and  hooks  up  an  electrical  device  for  amplifvin<» 
phonogranh  reproduction.  He  gets  a  phonograph 
record  of  apnlause.  After  his  first  number  he 
nresses  his  wires  and  the  aoolause  record  starts 
the  aoolause.  The  rest  of  the  house  soon  joins 
in.     The   Manager   believes    Ralph   a   big  success. 

Johnson,  another  vaudeville  actor  on  the  bill, 
is  jealous  of  Ralph.  After  watching  for  a  few 
davs  he  discovers  Ralph's  idea  then  attempts  to 
use  the  "anplause"  record.  Johnson  attempts 
to  reolace  the  "applause"  record  with  a  "razz" 
record.  Raloh  readjusts  the  records.  Johnson 
then     attempt^     to  the     "apnlause"  record 

for  h''s  art.  Rs>lp*-  f^ils  h;m  W  changing  to  the 
"razz"  record  and  Johnson  is  driven  off  the  stage 
and  the  house  is  almost  in  a  riot.  Johnson  realizes 
that  for  the  qrood  of  his  own  job  he  does  not 
dare  mention  Ralnh's  aoparatus  nor  th~  horseol=»". 

The  Manager,  fearin'g  the  razzini?  Johnson  re- 
ceived may  drive  awav  his  crowd.  decides  to 
•-h^nGre  his  performance.  He  puts  all  bie  a^rs 
into  one  grand  Review  and  because  of  RaIoh'<= 
seeming  popularity  he  gives  him  the  leading  part. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


Don't  Cry,  Bess!  I  know  a  way  to  get  rid  of  your 
superfluous  hair  by  killing  the  hair  roots  so  it  will 
never  grow  again.  No  depilatory,  but  the  proven 
method  used  by  beauty  specialists.  You  can  use  it 
right  here  in  your  room.  It's  the  method  of  D.  J. 
Mahler,  who  has  taught  beauty-culture  for  25  years. 
Send  three  stamps  for  full  information  in  plain 
sealed  envelope. 
D.    J.    MAHLER,    Riverside  Station  J,   Providence,  R.  I. 


The  pictures  and  news  have  reached  Logan  and  a 
party  of  Ralph's  friends  come  to  New  York  to  see 
Ralph.  They  arrive  on  Saturday  in  time  for  the 
first  show.  He  disliked  Mary  because  of  her 
insult,  but  now  he  realizes  that  it  has  been  she 
who  had  driven  him  to  prove  his  ability  and  his 
old  love  for  her  returns.  His  part  in  the  act, 
he  thinks,  has  not  been  going  so  well,  but  in 
making  a  gesture  on  the  stage  his  eyes  are  shield- 
ed from  the  bright  lights  and  in  the  instant 
he  sees  Mary  in  the  orchestra  seats.  He  forgets 
everything  and  sings  as  though  singing  to  her 
alone.  1  hat  is  his  crowning  success.  At  the 
hotel  the  party  of  friends  call  on  Ralph  to  in- 
vite him  to  a  dinner  at  a  Night  Club.  Ralph 
accepts  but  arranges  that  as  the  party  leaves 
his  room  Mary  is  detained.  There  is  a  little 
surprise  for  Mary  and  the  ending  is  a  happy  one. 


THE  DAINTY  SMUGGLER 
Lee  Klareich 

JOHANNA  HOFFMAN,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Viennese  attorney,  becomes  acquainted  with 
Lieutenant  Leopold  Cohen  of  the  Austrian 
Imperial  Army  on  a  train  bound  for  Vienna. 
Lieutenant  Cohen'  has  been  assigned  to  track 
down  a  group  of  smugglers.  He  helps  pass  her 
luggage,  although  he  knows  she  is  carrying  con- 
traband goods.  Johanna  explains  she  did  not 
realize  the  seriousness  of  her  offense.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  is  invited  to  her  home  for  dinner  where 
he  meets  Dr.  Bloch,  the  family  physician.  The 
doctor  takes  an  immediate  dislike  to  Leopold, 
for  he  wishes  to  marry  Johann'a  himself.  Bloch, 
after  leaving  the  Hoffman  home,  goes  to  the 
Cafe  Royale,  a  night  haunt,  where  he  meets  a 
confederate  and  warns  him  of  Cohen's  connec-' 
tion  with  their  affairs. 

The  next  afternoon,  Dr.  Bloch  comes  upon 
Johanna  in  the  garden  of  her  home  and  forces 
her  to  consent  to  marry  him  by  telling  her  that 
Lieutenant  Cohen  is  in  danger  of  court  martial. 
Her  father  comes  upon  her  limp  in  Dr.  Bloch's 
arms  and  is  informed  that  she  has  fainted  be- 
cause  of  Leopold's  cruelty. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Cohen  has  been  assigned 
to  rounding  up  a  drug  ring  and  since  the  Cafe 
Royale  is  thought  to  be  its  headquarters,  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  it  with  one  of  his  men. 
Sergeant  Frank  Wall.  On  this  afternoon,  he 
postpones  his  visit  to  the  cafe  to  visit  Johanna, 
for  he  intends  to  formally  propose  to  her.  When 
he  arrives,  he  is  informed  that  no  one  is  "at 
home"    and    turns    away    surprised    and  dejected. 

Dr.  Bloch  persuades  Johanna  to  go  riding  with 
him.  During  a  halt  in  traffic,  a  man  comes  up  to 
the  car  and  whispers  to  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
drives  to  the  Cafe  Royale.  saying  he  must  see 
a  patient  there.  He  goes  into  a  back  room  leav- 
ing a  guard  over  Johanna.  L=or>old  haonens 
to  come  to  the  same  cafe,  sees  her  and  rushes 
over.  As  he  bends  over  her,  he  feels  a  stinging 
nain  in  his  shoulder  and  loses  consciousness. 
Johanna  is  rushed  home,  but  after  dinner  she 
pretends  to  be  ill  and  goes  un  to  her  room.  There 
she  slios  into  a  coat  and  tells  Franz,  the  servant, 
to  call  a  taxi  in  which  she  goes  to  get  help. 
Leopold  has  bv  this  time  managed  to  escaoe. 
lohanna  finds  Sergeant  Wall  and  tells  him  what 
has  happened  They  raid  the  Cafe  Rovale  and 
find  one  of  the  drnpr  ring  wounded.  His  dvin" 
words  are.  "Bloch  did  it."  Leopold  comes  in  with 
Bloch  as  his  prisoner.  Bloch  is  convicted.  lo- 
hanna and  the  Lieutenant  are  married  with  Wall 
acting   as  best  man. 


THE  LOVE  SEASON 
Joseph  E.  Kerr 

KING  LOVE,  handsome  young  knight,  and  Old 
Man  Weather,  strong,  vigorous  old  man,  dis- 
purse  as  to  which  is  the  greater,  and  agree  to 
abide    by    the    decision    of   a    young    couple,  who 
love  each  other. 

Old  Man  Weather  then  calls  on  his  four  sub- 
jects, (the  four  seasons)  representing  them  in 
the  following  manner:  Spring,  by  Easter  styles, 
blooms,  gentle  winds,  Summer,  by  flowers,  bath- 
in'g,  crops.  Autumn,  by  harvests,  falling  colored 
leaves.  Winter,  by  snow,  sports,  Christmas  fes- 
tivities, and  seeks  to  have  each  influence  the 
decision  of  the  young  couple  by  creating  poten- 
tial situations —  Spring,  by  a  beautiful  girl,  styl- 
ishly dressed,  and  a  handsome  college  graduate. 
Summer,  by  a  bathing  beauty  and  a  handsome 
life  guard.  Autumn,  bv  a  prettv  farm  girl,  and  a 
good-looking  young  farmer.  Winter,  by  an  ath- 
letic  girl   and   a    fancy   boy  skater. 

The  young  couple  are  much  impressed  by  each 
of  the  performances,  and  are  almost  decided  in 
favor  of  a  certain  season  wUon  the  attractions 
of   the   next   season   suspend   their  judgment. 

Eventually,  they  discover  that  the  seasonal 
delights  fail  to  excite  ^ndurin"  affection  through 
all  seasons,  because  their  influence  is  based  on 
unstable  weather  conditions,  and  that  only  LOVE 
endures    through  all. 
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Little  Ji 
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ones 

with  Eddie  Buzzell,  Alice  Day 
and  Edna  Murphy 

JOHNNY  JONES,  a  great  little  jockey, 
rides  Yankee,  Ed  Baker's  beloved  race 
horse,  home  to  victory  at  the  Meadowbrook 
race,  thereby  attracting  the  attention  of  Sam 
Johnson,  the  biggest  stable  owner  in  the 
country.  Sam  takes  Johnny  to  New  York  to 
race  there — in  the  big  time. 

Johnny,  who  is  in  love  with  Baker's  daughter,  Mary, 
fondly  kisses  her  goodbye  and  promises  to  be  true  to  her. 
But  no  sooner  does  he  "click"  as  a  jockey  in  New  York 
than  he  goes  around  to  the  cafes  with  Vivian  Dale,  a 
Broadway  actress.  He  loves  the  night  life  and  trains 
on  it,  finally  falling  in  love  with  the  actress,  who  is  merely 
playing  with  him  for  the  sake  of  another  man.  Broad- 
way likes  Johnny  so  well,  that  every  time  he  appears  in 
a  night  club,  he  is  persuaded  to  sing  "I'm  a  Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy."  He  does  it  so  well  that  a  stage  pro- 
ducer wants  him  to  go  into  the  show  business,  but  Johnny 
decides  in  favor  of  the  track. 


EDDIE  BUZZELL  AND  MERVYN  LEROY 


During  this  time,  Mary  and  her  father  ar- 
'rivje  in  New  York  to  enter  Yankee  in  the  race 
in  which  Johnny  is  to  ride.  Ed  Baker  has  ar- 
ranged for  Johnny  to  ride  Yankee,  which  de- 
lights the  jockey.  But  he  is  sad  at  having  to 
tell  Mary  about  Vivian.  She  accepts  the  news 
gamely.  Vivian  tries  to  get  Johnny  to  throw 
the  race..  He  indignantly  refuses,  but  when 
he  is  pocketed  and  Yankee  loses,  a  telegram 


from  Vivian,  which  is  opened  by  another  Jones, 
results  in  his  being  accused  of  throwing  the 
race  anyway.  Ed  Baker  finds  it  impossible  to 
believe  in  his  innocence,  but  Mary  remains  true. 

Vivian  then  tells  him  that  their  romance  is 
over  and  that  she  does  not  love  him.  He  goes 
to  England,  barred  from  the  American  tracks 
for  a  year.  He  works  in  a  "pub"  in  Limehouse, 
waiting  and  hoping  for  a  chance  to  race  at 


the  famous  English  Derby  at  Epsom  Downs. 
By  chance,  he  meets  Yankee  in  a  stall  at  the 
course,  and  later  Ed,  who  is  glad  to  see  him. 
Mary  does  not  see  him.  He  persuades  Ed  to 
let  him  ride  Yankee  to  victory  as  a  surprise 
for  Mary.  A  little  later  he  wins  back  her 
love — and  they  sail  for  America  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnny  Jones.  A  First  National  and  Vita- 
phone  production. 


Eddie  Buzzell  in  the  Cabaret  Scene 


There  are  Smiles  that  Make  You  Sad.  But  Eddie's  Don't  Place 
Under  that  Heading. 
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BLAZING  STONE. 
Raymond  Schur 

GEORGE  GROOiVlER,  a  chemist  for  the  near- 
bankrupt  Black  Rock  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company  is  sent  by  Caswell,  the  com- 
pany's president,  to  collect  a  small  note  long 
due  from  a  crooked  debtor  of  the  company. 
The  best  compromise  that  Groomer  can  get  as 
payment  of  the  debt  is  a  deed  to  Blazing  Stone 
Mine.  Caswell,  in  anger,  discharges  Groomer, 
who  is  secretly  in  love  with  Caswell's  daughter. 
Groomer  receives  the  deed  to  the  mine,  and  the 
payment  of  the  note  is  taken  out  of  his  salary. 
He  and  Caswell's  daughter  take  a  trip  to  the 
mine  in  an  open  buggy.  They  know  the  mine 
is  burning,  but  they  find  that  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  the  fire  has  gone  so  far  as  to  ruin 
the  mine,  causing  the  main  supports  to  burn 
and  the  ground  to  cave  in.  Groomer  takes  some 
peculiar  rocks  with  him  and  places  t"hem  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  buggy,  he  and  the  girl  occupy- 
ing the  front  seat.  On  the  way  back  they  meet 
her  father  and  Blackwood,  the  company's  un- 
scrupulous lawyer  and  local  political  boss. 
Blackwood  is  also  in  love  with  Caswell's  daughter. 
Blackwood  snatches  some  of  the  rocks  out  of 
the  buggy  when  Groomer  and  the  girl  are  not 
looking,  and  later  on  he  and  Caswell  have  them 
analyzed.  To  their  surprise  they  find  that  the 
rocks  contain-  the  newly  discovered  element, 
radium,  which  is  immensely  valuable.  Angered 
because  Groomer  has  a  valuafile  mine  which 
would  have  been  the  property  of  the  company, 
and  knowing  Groomer  would  not  sell  except  at 
a  high  price,  Blackwood  decides  'to  steal  the  mine 
from  him..  He  lures  Groomer  into  the  office  of 
the  company  on  a  night  when  he  does  not  expect 
Caswell  to  appear.  At  the  point  of  a  gun  be 
forces  Groomer  to  sign  away  his  rights,  bein& 
aided  bv  crooked  accomplices  who  suddenly  ap- 
oear.  Despite  a  desperate  struggle,  Groomer  is 
beaten.  In  despair  he  goes  to  his  lawyer,  who 
tells  him  his  case  is  hopeless  because  ^  he  has 
no  witnesses.  They  go  to  the  recorder's  office 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  stop  the  transfer  of 
the  deed,  but  they  find  that  Caswell  is  already 
there,  and  that  Blackwood  is  handcuffed  and  h»ld 
bv  the  sheriff.  Caswell  had  come  back  to  the 
office  unexpectedly,  and  had  seen  all  that  h=>d 
transpired  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  but  his 
honesty  had  prevented  him  from  siding  with 
Blackwood.  Groomer  sells  the  mine  at  a  fancy 
price  and  gets  the  girl. 

LITTLE  VALLEY 
Don  Farrar  Thomas 
AY  HEYWARD  is.  surprised  to  see  the 
Sheriff  of  Little  Valley  and  three  towns- 
people beckon  to  him  while  he  is  at  work 
on  his  farm.  Ray  lives  with  his  widowed  mother, 
is  her  only  support  and  enjoys  an  enviable  repu- 
tation throughout  the  countryside. 

The  Sheriff  informs  him  that  they  are  alter  a 
gang  of  bootleggers,  tells  him  of  the  reward 
and  is  on  his  way,  after  impressing  upon  Ray 
his   particular  fitness   tor  the   job   of  sheriff. 

The  subject  of  bootleggers  is  on  everyone's 
tongue.  Rlay  has  suspicions  of  his  own  and  pro- 
ceeds to  set  his  theories  to  work.  There  is  an 
old,  unused  mill  outside  the  town  which  Ray  has 
visited  on  his  fishing  trips  and  upon  reflection 
he  determines  it  would  make  an  ideal  hiding  place 
for  the  gang.  Upon  his  first  visit  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  cache,  but  that  evening  he  sees  a  slight 
flash   which   disappears  immediately. 

Ray  pens  a  note  to  old  Judge  Rufus  D.  Whte 
and  sets  out  for  his  mission.  He  hides  himself 
behind  the  water-wheel  and  soon  the  gang  ar- 
rives. 

They  proceed  to  roll  away  a  huge  boulder,  re- 
vealing their  secret  hiding  place  and  go  inside, 
carrying  with  them  the  milk  cans  in  wheh  their 
liquor  is  stored.  Ray  resolves  to  trap  them 
and  with  great  courage  swings  back  the  door, 
setting  the  boulders  against  it.  "Chet",  an  ac- 
complice of  the  gang  makes  his  appearance  while 
Ray  is  waiting  for  the  Judge  and  his  partv  and 
there  is  a  hand  to  hand  struggle.  Rey  despite 
his  youthfulness,  conquers  his  stronger  opponent, 
notwithstanding  unfair  tactics,  and  the  Judge 
with  his  posse  take  the  law-breakers  into  captiv- 
ity. Ray  receives  the  reward,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  his   townspeople  know  no  bounds. 

MARGUERITE  TODHUNTER 

Executive  Placernent  (Agency) 
for  the  ART  TRADES 

Excellent    immediate    openings    in    all  fields. 
Salaries  consistent  with  ability  and  experience. 
112  WEST  42nd  STREET — NEW  YORK 


YAMA  (The  Pit) 

Transl.  from  the  Russian  of  Alexander  Kuprin. 
A  tremendous,  staggering  and  truthful  book 
on  the  age-old  problem  of  prostitution.  A 
book  of  utter  sincerity,  free  from  all  cant 
about  traffic  in  women's  flesh.  Published  at 
$10. — offered  to  readers  of  this  magazine  at 
$5.50.     Send   for  list  of  unusual  books. 

NICHOLAS  L.  BROWN 
276   Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


GRAVE  MISTAKES 
Elizabeth   Anna  Mary  Gallagher 

ELMERALD  WYBESTING,  a  wealthy  young 
man,  is  introduced  to  a  charming  young  lady 
during  an  evening  social  affair.  He  be- 
comes infatuated  with  Zwirza,  the  young  lady, 
and  they  marry.  The  wedding  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  affairs  of  the  social  season.  After  a 
delightful  honeymoon,  they  come  home  to  a 
mansion  provided  for  them  by  Elmerald's  father. 
Satan  appears  in  the  form  of  the  family  lawyer,  a 
Mr.  Drabbling.  Zwirza,  yielding  to  temptation,  has 
an  affair  with  him,  and  is  frequently  found  miss- 
ing from  her  home.  Mr.  Drabbling  has  a  lovely 
wife  and  child.  Elmerald  and  Mrs.  Drabbling 
find  that  a  divorce  is  inevitable  for  both  families 
and  one  is  obtained,  so  that  these  two  new  lovers 
may  marry. 

Mr.  Elmerald  is  a  catholic.  He  lives  with  his 
four  children  in  the  old  home.  Zwirza,  married 
again,  goes  to  Europe.  On  her  return,  she  finds 
that  Satan  has  returned,  this  time  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  blonde,  Drabbling's  stenographer. 
She  enters  her  husband's  office  and  finds  him 
making  love  to  the  girl.  The  girl  confides  the 
whole  story  to  her  friend  laughingly  saying, 
"Imagine  my  embarrassment.  Well.  1  m  only 
tapping  the  od  geezer  for  his  sugar."  She  goes 
to  the  Drabbling  home,  posing  as  a  hurt,  little 
thing.  She  pleads  with  Mrs.  Drabbling  to  give 
up  her  husband.  "If  you  love  him,  you  will  do 
what  will  make  him  hapDy."  Zwirza  feels  sorry 
for  the  girl  and  eventually  is  granted  a  divorce. 
In  regret  at  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  Satan 
in  those  happy  days  long  past,  she  walks  bv 
her  old  home,  seeing  her  grown-up  children 
shouting  and  playing.  Elmerald  sits  near  by, 
reading.  She  sighs  with  a  deep  sorrowful  thought 
of  what  could  have  Deen,  but  unfaithful  Zwirza 
must   now  suffer  alone. 


LIONS  AND  LADIES 
Lee  Emma  Mansfield 

LONG  ago,  a  semi-barbarian  king  ruled  over 
a  small  kingdom  with  savage  cruelty.  He 
has  one  daughter,  the  beautiful  orisela. 
Grisela  is  loved  and  worshipped  by  the  people  as 
much  as  her  father  is  hated  and  feared.  At  the 
same  court  lives  a  cold,  cruel  and  cunning  girl, 
the  beautiful  but  ambitious  Countess  Mona.  The 
Countess  gains  the  King's  confidence  and  he  comes 
to  depend  upon  her.  As  one  of  his  whims,  the 
King  builds  a  great  sunken  arena.  In  this,  he 
has  two  chambers  made — one  on  the  right  and 
one  on  the  left.  These  are  rendered  soundless 
and  their  secret  is  kept  under  penalty  of  death 
to  the  one  who  reveals  it.  When  there  is  a 
prisoner  to  pass  judgement  upon,  all  the  people 
are  invited  to  assemble.  The  prisoner  is  placed 
in  the  arena  and  told  to  point  to  either  door. 
If  he  points  to  one  a  ferocious  lion  comes  out 
and  he  is  devoured  at  once.  If  he  points  to  the 
other,  a  lady  of  his  own  station  appears  and  they 
are  married  at  once  in  the  arena.  Une  day,  while 
everyone  is  gathered  to  watch  the  King's  favorite 
sport, — shouts  of  "War!  VVar"  I  are  heard.  The 
King  gives  the  command,  "To  arms  I"  but  groups, 
antagonistic  to  him,  form  to  resist  arms.  A 
young  man,  well-loved  by  everyone,  rises  and 
implores  them  to  fight  for  their  country.  They 
consent  and  the  young  man  is  made  Captain.  The 
King's  generals  are  killed  and  all  is  thought  lost, 
but  the  young  Captain  carries  them  to  victory. 
A  triumphal  reception  is  given  him  and,  although 
he  spurns  the  Countess  Mona,  he  falls  in  love 
with  Princess  Grisela.  Mona  tells  the  King  of 
secret  meetings  between  the  Captain  and  Grisela. 
The  King,  angered,  orders  the  young  man  to  be 
put    to    the    "arena  test." 

When  all  are  gathered,  the  captain,  in  the 
arena,  looks  at  Grisela.  She  has  discovered  that 
the  lady  who  is  hidden  in  one  chamber  is  the 
Countess.  Very  pale,  she  points  to  the  chamber 
at  the  right.  The  captain  follows  suit  and  the 
head  of  a  lion  appears.  Grisela  throws  herself 
into  the  arena.  The  Captain  protects  her  until 
the  slaves,  ordered  bv  the  King,  rescue  both. 
The  King,  when  he  sees  how  much  his  daughter 
loves  the  young  man,  relents,  and  the  two  are 
married. 


WE  WERE  GLAD   TO  RECEIVE 
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I  was  passing  a  nevus-stand  on  \2nd  street 
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bought  and  read  TALKING  PICTURE 
MAGAZINE  and  find  it  simply  marvelous, 
— something  odd  and  interesting ,  and  dif- 
ferent from  other  magazines.  Enclosed  you 
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to  your  magazine.  Start  with  December  is- 
sue please.  With  my  best  wishes  to  you, 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frances  Demoratcky 
25-81  Atlantic  Avenue 
P.  O.  Box  38,  Station  E. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  DARK 
Don  Farrar  Thomas 

THE  "High  Five",  companions  o,n  hunting 
trips,  have  a  new  roamer  in  tneir  midst.  He 
is  a  friend  of  Blake's,  and  proves  to  be  a 
good  companion.  During  the  evening's  discus- 
sions, the  subject  of  cowardice  comes  up  and 
Graham,  for  that  is  his  name,  casually  remarks 
that  the  bravest  man,  given  the  provocation, 
could  be  subject  to  the  sheerest  terror,  even  if 
the  cause  should  be  proven  to  be  a  product  of 
the  imagination.  He  speaks  with  such  earnest- 
ness that  he  impresses  them  all,  and  he  is  made 
to   tell   his  story. 

He  is  a  civil  engineer  and  during  one  of  his 
trips  he  has  run  out  of  gas.  On  foot,  he  ap 
proaches  a  deserted  settlement  at  night-damp, 
rain  and  stormy  winds  blowing, — and  during  his 
investigation  he  sees  a  flickering  light.  Determin- 
ed to  find  someone,  and  not  understanding  the 
silence  of  the  inhabitants,  he  enters  the  house, 
to  find  what  he  thinks  is  the  body  of  a  dead 
person.  Through  an  accident  he  is  knocked  un- 
conscious,  to   awaken  in  ihe  morning. 

"Well,"  said  Graham,  "as  I  said  in  the  first 
place,  you  never  can  tell  just  how  a  man  will 
react  to  the  unknown  if  the  cards  are  stacked 
against  him.  When  I  kicked  open  the  door  and 
found  my  way  back  to  the  detour  sign  I  got 
enough  gas  from  the  road  gang  to  get  me  home. 
I  picked  up  a  friend  and  together  we  came  back 
to  visit  the  scene  of  my  night's  adventures.  My 
friend  cleverly  figured  out  that  the  light  in  the 
store  window  was  simply  reflections  from  auto- 
mobile lights  as  they  made  the  turn  off  across 
the  hills.  The  damp  and  cold  had  brought  back 
a  twinge  of  rheumatics,  contracted  in  the 
trenches,  and  that  was  what  had  caused  the  sup- 
posed touch  in  my  susceptible  shoulder  muscles. 
We  found,  upon  investigation,  that  a  drove  of 
pigs  had  made  their  camping  place  under  the 
shack  and  their  movements  accounted  clearly  for 
the  rustling  and  sighing,  as  they  slept  or  moved 
about,  and  there  you  are." 

•'But  what  about  the  face  in  the  bunk?" 
"Oh.  that!"  he  explained,  as  if  an  after- 
thought. "Of  course  we  looked  into  the  bunk; 
about  the  first  thing  we  did.  Imagine  my  chagrin 
when  I  beheld  there,  resting  peacefully  among 
the  old  blankets,  a  round,  yellow  smooth-featured 
pumpkin!" 


PAINTED  LIPS 
Percy  W.  White 

RIVAL  gangs  can't  exist  in  the  same  terri- 
tory. Mike  Gennaro's  pals  and  Benny  Fine- 
man's  mob  play  the  same  racket,  which  in- 
clude dope,  furs,  and  not  diamonds  —  especial- 
ly the  flatter.  One  of  Benny's  paid  gunmen  puts 
Mike  "on  the  spot"  in  a  Longacre  resort.  As 
he  fires,  Mike's  girl  springs  between  them  and 
"takes  the  Big  Rap"  instead.  When  the  dicKs 
come,  only  the  waiters  and  the  dead  girl  re- 
main. Clutched  in  the  fingers  of  the  girl  is  a 
hand  bag. 

Pat  Hennessey,  member  of  New  York's  Hom- 
icide Squad,  smiles  grimly,  the  next  morning,  as 
he  notes  the  contents.  Among  the  motley  ar- 
ray is  a  little  photograph  of  a  sweet  faced 
old  lady,  in  a  heavy  fOigreed  silver  frame.  While 
he  examines  this,  a  knock  comes  at  the  door, 
and  a  little  old  lady  enters — the  old  lady  of  the 
picture.  Hennessey  feels  sorry  for  her  when  she 
says  slie  is  Mary's  mother.  The  old  lady  asks 
to  keep  as  a  remembrance  the  picture  found  in 
Mary's  bag.  Hennessey'  consents.  As  he  passes 
the  picture  over,  he  notices  a  smudge  of  faint 
color  across  the  Features  on  the  photograph — 
a  spot  where  painted  lips  may  have  kissed  the 
picture  nightly.  He  gently  offers  to  wrap  the 
picture  for  the  woman  and  disappears  into  his 
private  office.  He  returns  within  a  brief  time 
with  it  neatly  wrapped  and  tied. 

A  half  hour  later,  the  old  lady,  known  to  the 
dicks  out  in  Chicago  as  Fanny  the  Fence,  is  seated 
at  a  table  in  a  little  drug  store  off  Broadway.  Moe 
Ginsburg,  killer  of  the  Fineman  mob,  pauses  near 
her.  She  tells  him  now  the  picture  happened  to 
be  in  Mary's  possession.  She  had  not  known  that 
Mary  was  Gennaro's  woman.  In  her  presence, 
she  put  the  McAllister  diamonds  between  the 
photo  and  the  cardboard  backing.  Marv  picked 
the  picture  up  and  kissed  the  spot  where  trie 
diamonds  were,  ostensibly  so  that  Fanny  wouldn't 
forget.  That  night  she  went  back  to  New  York, 
taking  the  picture  with  her.  Fannv  blames  Gins- 
burg for  not  grabbing  the  bag.  Fanny  opens  up 
the  photo  after  Moe  leaves  and  finds,  on  the  busi- 
ness  card  of  Pat  Hennessey,  written  in  pencil: 

"You're  a  good  actress.  I'm  a  better  actor. 
You  overplayed  the  mother  stuff.  When  I  wrap- 
ped the  picture,  I  switched  the  stones  for  this. 
Wh->n  you  find  this,  two  of  the  best  tails  of  the 
N.  Y.  department  will  be  closing  in  on  you  for 
the  pinch." 


ASTROLOGER 

YOUR   HOROSCOPE  SCIENTIFICALLY 
FORECAST  —  FEE  $5.00 

Send    date,   place   and   hour   of  birth. 
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Mary  Nolan 

In  Her  First 
Universal  Starring  Vehicle 

"Shanghai  Lady" 


Mary  Nolan  at  her  exotic  best 
supported  by  James  Murray  in  a 
colorful  drama  of  love  and  ad- 
venture, directed  by  John 
Robertson 


The  lovely  Mary  Nolan  on  a  leap 
ahead  of  disaster 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 
Henry    B.  Lister 

CLYTEMNESTRA  is  found  on  four  of  the 
greatest  plays  of  antiquity,  modernized  and 
shortened  by  eliminating  the  chorus.  Act.  I. 
Agamemnon,  King  of  Argos,  had  married  Cly- 
temnestra,  and  his  brother  Menelaus,  King  of 
Sparta,  had  married  her  sister,  the  incomparable 
Helen.  After  years  of  married  life  Helen  eloped 
to  Troy  with  Paris.  For  this  the  confederacy  of 
Greek  Kings  assembled  at  Aulis  to  war  on  Troy. 
Agamemnon  was  elected  Commander-in-Chief. 
Ihen  followed  weeks  ot  calm,  to  break  which  the 
High  priest  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Agamemnon.  Cly- 
temnestra  was  induced  to  bring  her  to  Aulis  in 
tne  belief  that  she  was  to  marry  Achilles.  She 
arrives  with  the  bridesmaids  only  to  learn  the 
sad  truth.  i  ne  act  ends  with  the  sacrifice  ot 
ipnigenia  the  despair  ot  Clytemnestra  and  the 
sailing  of  tne  fleet  lor  1  roy.  Act  1.  1  en  years 
later,  at  the  palace  of  Agamemnon  at  Argos.  It 
is  midnignt  and  watchmen  are  waiting  lor  the 
Deacon  which  will  announce  victory.  Suddenly 
ic  flares,  i^ueen  Clytemnestra  comes  with  a 
torchlight  procession  and  the  victory  is  celeDrat- 
ed  Dy  a  Daccnanal.  Clytemnestra  prepares  a 
yorgcous  welcome  tor  Agamemnon.  He  arrives 
witn  beautitul  young  frmcess  Cassandra,  the 
prophetess,  sister  ot  Paris.  She  is  his  slave 
wne,  awarded  to  him  by  t'ne  army  as  a  prize  ai 
the  tall  ot  1  roy.  He  treats  Clytemnestra  with 
studied  coldness.  Cassandra  is  terror  siricKen. 
Agamemnon  reassures  her.  Clytemnestra  over- 
hears their  conversation,  and  follows  tnem  dagger 
in  hand  as  they  enter  the  door  of  the  paiace. 
Kissing   and  emoracing. 

Act  3.  Clytemnestra  and  Aegisthus,  cousin 
of  Agamemnon,  nave  usurped  the  uirone.  Orestes 
the  rightful  heir  is  a  fugitive,  with  his  triend 
fylades.  they  are  driven  by  storms  into  lauris, 
wnere  strangers  who  arrive  without  passports  are 
sacrificed  to  Diana.  Iphigenia  has  not  reahy 
been  sacrificed,  but  by  a  trick  a  mountain  stag 
was  substituted  on  the  altar,  and  she  was  spirit- 
ed to  lauris,  and  made  the  Priestess  of  the  tem- 
ple. Orestes  and  Fylades  are  brought  before  her 
ror  sentence.  1  hey  do  not  know  her  and  they 
conceal  their  identity,  but  say  they  are  from 
Argos,  her  home  town.  She  offers  to  save  Orestes 
if  he  will  take  a  letter  to  someone  she  loves 
in  Argos.  He  magnanimously  insists  that  Pylades 
shall  be  saved,  and  is  condemned.  When  Iphigenia 
delivers  the  letters  to  Pylades,  he  finds  one  is 
tor  Orestes  and  one  for  Clytemnestra.  1  he  ghost 
ot  Agamemnon  has  appeared  to  Iphigenia  and  made 
her  swear  to  roam  the  earth  forever  unless  his 
murder  is  avenged.  Iphigenia  takes  the  oath  not 
knowing  the  murderer  is  her  beloved  mother, 
flyades  on  seeing  the  letter  tells  Iphigenia  she  has 
condemned  her  brother.  Knowing  that  Orestes  will 
not  accept  a  sacrifice  from  her,  she  swears  Pyiaoes 
to  secrecy,  and  saves  Orestes  by  taking  his  place. 

Act  4.  Electra,  sister  of  Orestes  and 
Iphigenia,  has  grown  mad  brooding  over  the  mur- 
der of  her  father.  She  prays  for  Orestes  to  re- 
turn, and  finally  Orestes  and  Pylades  return  in- 
cognito. Orestes  pretends  to  be  a  messenger 
bringing  the  ashes  of  Orestes,  who  he  says  was 
killed  in  an  accident.  Electra  determines  to  kill 
Aegisthus  herself.  Orestes  then  reveals  his  iden- 
tity and  with  her  assistance  murders  Aegisthus. 
He  is  about  to  murder  his  mother,  Clytemnestra, 
when  Pylades  delivers  the  letters  of  Iphigenia, 
and  tells  of  her  sacrifice.  The  letter  to  Cly- 
temnestra assures  her  of  her  undying  love,  and 
that  to  Orestes  conjures  him  to  avenge  her  fath- 
er and  save  her  soul  from  the  oath.  Clytemnestra, 
horrified  to  find  that  she  has  killed  Agamemnon 
for  sacrificing  Iphigenia,  and  through  desire  for 
revenge  has  indirectly  caused  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  herself,  commits  suicide  to  save  her 
daughter's  soul. 
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RECONCILIATION 
Julia  Annie  Greenway  Plunkett 
EG1NALD  DEAN  is  on  one  of  his  periodical 
drunks.  He  is  half  asleep  in  a  chair  in  his 
living  room  when  Davis,  his  servant,  tells 
him  a  gypsy  girl  is  at  the  gate.  It  is  going  to 
storm  and  Davis  thinks  she  should  be  let  in  for 
the  night.  Dean  refuses  to  let  her  in.  During 
me  night  the  storm  comes,  leaving  Reginald  with 
home  wrecked  and  servants  gone.  With  help,  he 
salvages  the  safe  from  the  ruins.  The  gyps., 
girl,  having  hidden  in  a  cave  during  the  storm, 
comes  out  to  view  the  wreck.  The  DeWits, 
Iriends  of  Reginald  Dean,  drive  up  just  then  and 
are  attracted  by  the  charm  of  the  girl.  Dean 
comes  up  just  then  and  they  all  agree  that  it 
was  lucky  that  the  child  was  refused  admission. 

The  DeWits  take  the  gypsy  home  with  them. 
When  she  is  given  a  bath,  it  is  found  that  her 
brown  color  comes  off,  leaving  her  very  white. 
When  asked  who  she  is,  she  only  laughs  and  re 
plies,  "Oh,  1  know  1  no  belong  to  gypsies.  Me 
all  alone — run  away  from  gypsies."  She  makes 
many  laughable  mistakes  at  supper  and  Dean, 
seeing  her  for  the  first  time  as  a  white  girl,  is 
attracted  to  her.  The  De  Wits  decide  to  call 
her  'Surprise.'  Reginald  sees  a  great  deal  of 
the  girl  during  the  year  that  follows.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  a  band  of  gypsies  camp  near  by. 
The  De  Wits  decide  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on 
Surprise. 

In  the  gypsy  camp  a  woman  known  only  as 
Madame,  blames  Big  Chief  for  allowing  the  girl 
to  run  away.  They  plan  to  send  a  woman  with 
baskets  of  trinkets  to  all  homes  in  the  hope  ot 
locating  her.  Reginald  Dean  and  Surprise  go  for 
a  walk  in  the  woods.  Surprise  glimpses  Big 
Lhief  some  distance  away  and,  grabbing  Regi- 
nald by  the  hand,  turns  and  runs  back  the  way 
she  has  come.  The  gypsy  has  seen  her  and  tells 
Madame  she  was  with  Dean.  When  the  woman 
hears  the  name,  she  starts  and  decides  to  get  the 
girl  herself.  Accompanied  by  Big  Chief,  she 
comes  to  the  De  Wit  home.  Reginald  Dean  is 
there.  Madame  tells  the  story  of  Surprise's  life, 
saying  that  during_  the  war  she  was  a  waitress 
in  France.  She  and  Dean  had  an  affair,  Dean 
promising  to  send  for  her  when  he  left.  MaSame 
gave  birth  to  Surprise  but,  to  hide  her  shame, 
left  the  baby  with  a  band  of  gypsies. 

Reginald  tells  Maybelle  Grasse  (Madame)  that 
he  will  marry  her.  Surprise  is  adopted  by  the 
De  Wits. 


A  PAIR  OF  DUDS 
Paul  W.  Keating 

IN  the  year  of  1914,  when  the  World  War  is 
just  starting,  Jim  Brown  and  Joe  Carson  are 
out  of  a  job.  1  heir  money  is  so  low  that  if 
they  pay  the  rent  they  will  be  entirely  broke. 
They  are  strolling  along  the  water  front  when 
they  see  a  crap  game  going  on.  Jim  and  Joe  com- 
bine their  money  and  enter  the  game,  Joe  repre- 
senting the  pair.  Ten  minutes  later  they  walk 
off,  sadder  but  wiser  men.  1  ney  come  to  a  place 
where  cattle  are  being  driven  up  a  gang-way 
into  the  hold  of  a  ship.  They  stand  by,  idly 
watching,  when  they  receive  an  offer  of  a  job — 
to  take  care  of  the  cattle  on  the  vJay  over  to 
England.  They  accept.  In  England,  Jim  and  Joe 
desert  and  go  to  London  where  they  join  up  with 
a    British  Regiment. 

They  are  given  a  uniform  and  complete  outfit 
including  a  heavy  pack,  the  weight  of  which 
often  makes  them  regret  that  they  had  ever  left 
the  United  States.  They  are  marched  over  long 
rough  roads,  swearing  and  sweating  profusely. 
The  discipline  in  the  army  is  something  of  a  trial 
to  both  as  they  are  accustomed  to  take  things 
easy.  Once  they  try  answering  back  when  given 
an  order,  but  they  never  try  it  again.  There  is 
an  old  French  farmhouse  where  the  troops  come 
to  buy  eggs  and  potato  chips,  attended  by  a 
beautiful  French  girl.  Jim  and  Joe  both  enjoy 
Mademoiselle's  company  very  much  and  she  does 
not  find  them  displeasing,  as  they  are  quite  free 
with  their  francs.  There  finally  comes  the  sad 
day  when  they  are  ordered  once  more  to  the 
front.  Jim  saunters  over  to  Babette  and  asks 
her  if  she  will  marry  him.  She  smiles  shyly  and 
answers,  "Oui.  oui".  Jim  is  overjoyed  but  tells 
no  one,  n'ot  even  Joe.  When  they  come  back 
from  the  trenches,  they  frequent  the  farm-house 
again.  This  time,  Joe  asks  Babette  the  same 
question  and  receives  the  same  answer.  Each 
is  annoyed  at  the  familiar  attitude  the  other 
adopts  toward  the  girl.  While  they  are  both 
eating  potato  chips  at  Babette's,  she  comes  in 
with  a  young  French  officer  and  introduces  him 
as  her  husband.  Jim  and  Joe  look  at  her  re- 
proachfully, then  abruptly  leave  the  place. 

Outside  they  look  at  one  another,  shake  hands 
and  =a>,  "I  gucas  we  are  still  a  couple  of  duds." 


DR.  WEIRICK'S  SANITARIUM 
AND  HEALTH  SCHOOL 

227  JUDD  STREET 

WOODSTOCK,  ILLINOIS 

Institutional  care  and  treatment  of  chronic, 
functional  disorders,  corrective  diet,  mental, 
Dhysical  and  physiological  rest.  While  you  are 
here  getting  well,  you  are  learning  how  to 
keep  well   in  the  future. 


A   TERRIBLE  MISTAKE 
Esther  Roberts  Pettiner 
IITT'M  tired  to  deathl"  exclaimed  Charley.  "I'm 

II  off  for  something  more  exciting."  With  that 
remark,  one  ot  their  most  extraordinary 
adventures  start  for  the  three  men.  Charley 
Anderson,  John  Bailey  ana  Andrew  Thomson 
have  come  to  this  place  on  a  fishing  trip.  They 
now  go  off  with  one  rifle  among  them,  carried  by 
John.  They  discover  an  old  grist  mill  beside  a 
water-fall  which  is  said  to  be  haunted.  While 
they  are  exploring  it,  a  weird-looking  old  man 
comes  to  them  and  warns  them  off  the  grounds 
saying  that  they  1'are  only  flirting  with  the 
undertaker"  by  staying  there.  As  they  start 
back  in  what  they  think  is  the  direction  of  their 
camp,  they  catch  sight  of  a  woman's  face, 
startungly  beautiful.  John  stops  and  goes  to- 
wards her,  when  she  warningly  shakes  her  head 
and  motions  him  to  stay  with  his  friends.  Just 
as  ihe  men  come  to  a  deep  ravine  it  starts 
to  rain.  They  run  back  to  the  mill  for  protec- 
tion,— and  step  into  a  nest  of  bootleggers.  The 
three  men  are  kept  prisoners  attended  only  b> 
the  half-wit  and  the  girl,  Jane  Burton.  John 
and  Charley  fall  in  love  with  her,  but  she  favors 
the  former.  One  of  the  bootleggers,  Flat,  loves 
Jane  and  bothers  her.  He  notices  her  liking  for 
John  and  makes  him  a  proposition.  They  will 
both  fight,  the  winner  to  take  the  girl.  In  the 
midst  of  the  fisticuffs,  they  hear  {he  growl  of 
a  bear.  Flat  runs  and  Hides.  One  of  the  men 
shoots  it.  While  every  one  is  laughing  at  Flat, 
the  half-wit  startles  them  all  by  saying,  "Heh- 
heh,  that's  whut  you  did  when  them  hi-jackers 
came.  I  seen  you  talkin'  behind  that  bush  with 
one  o'  them." 

The  men  thus  find  the  betrayer  in  their  camp. 
They  mill  around  him  yelling  and  threatening. 
John,  Charley  and  Andy  take  the  girl  back  to  the 
hut.  A  shot  in  the  distance  is  heard.  When 
the  bootleggers  come  back,  Flat  is  not  with  them. 
John  gets  the  girl  and  they  are  all  let  go,  after 
swearing   not   to   tell   on   the  gang. 


HEART  HAPPINESS 
Margaret    C.  Erl. 

IN  the  little  town  of  Dayville  live  two  inti- 
mate girl  friends,  Hope  Dennis  and  Laura 
Meacham.  Laura  is  discontented  and  aims 
to  leave  town  to  search  for  happiness.  Hope 
tries  to  dissuade  her  but  it  is  of  no  use.  No 
word  is  heard  from  Laura  for  a  long  time.  The 
war  comes  along  and  Hope  goes  to  France  as  a 
Red  Cross  nurse.  She  is  so  sweet  and  helpful 
that  she  becomes  known  as  the  'Angel  Nurse.' 
The  doctors  and  nurses  are  being  overworked 
during  a  heavy  drive,  when  an  almost  hopeless 
case  is  brought  in.  Hope  is  immediately  drawn 
to  him.  After  a  while  it  seems  as  if  no  one 
else  can  quiet  him  but  Nurse  Hope.  In  de- 
lirium he  calls  for  her  as  the  nurse  with  the 
angel-like  eyes.  Through  her  efforts  he  is  taken 
to  more  skilled  hands.  During  the  excitement 
of  the  last  few  months  of  war,  she  loses  track 
of  the  soldier  whose  name  she  does  not  even 
know. 

Back  in  Dayton  again,  Hope  settles  down  to 
the  old,  quiet  life.  She  often  thinks  of  Laura, 
but  no  word  has  been  heard  of  her.  A  reception 
is  given  for  the  new  minister,  the  Rev.  David 
Blanchard.  When  Hope  meets  him,  she  recognizes 
the  soldier  whose  image  has  never  left  her.  He, 
of  course,  does  not  recognize  her,  for  he  had 
been  delirious.  One  night  Hope  is  called  to  the 
bedside  of  one  of  her  Sunday  School  pupils. 
The  minister  is  there,  but  little  Sammy  knows 
nothing  except  that  his  adored  ^liss  Hope  is 
with  him.  Hope,  forgetting  everything  but  the 
little  boy,  is  again  the  angel  nurse.  David's  eyes 
watch  her  closely,  puzzled.  Once  during  an 
especially  trying  moment,  she  raises  her  eyes  to 
David  as  if  in  appeal  sees  him  start  in  recogni- 
tion. When  he  walks  her  home  that  night,  he 
whispers,  "My  dream  angel, — at  last  I  have  found 
you." 

One  Spring,   David  and  Hope  go  to  New  York.  I 
In  the  park  they  notice  a   woman  who  seems  to 
be  in'  deep  trouble.     It  is  Laura.     They  take  her  I 
to    the    hospital    where    she    tells    her    story.      "I  I 
waited  so  long  for  happiness,"  she  gasps,  and  dies 
in  Hope's  arms.     Hope  turns  to  her  husband  with 
tears    in   her  eyes.      David   comforts   her  as  they 
turn  to  leave  the  room. 
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"I  Know  Chester  Morris" 

By  ADRIAN  O'HARA 

I KNOW  Chester  Morris.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  known  him  for  twenty  odd  years.   But  I  fear  that  those  of  you  who  read 
this  will  find  it  rather  hard  to  believe  that  the  young  man  I  speak  of,  and  the 
"killer"  in  Alibi,  are  one  and  the  same  individual. 

Chester  was  a  funny  sort  of  a  kid.  He  dabbled  in  most  everything,  yet  there 
was  nothing  he  really  couldn't  do.  At  the  tender  age  of  eight  he  began  to  study  the 
piano,  continuing  for  a  period  of  six  months.  But  this  became  monotonous  to  him, 
and  he  fired  his  music  teacher.  In  a  short  time,  with  the  aid  of  an  amazing  ear  for 
music,  he  mastered  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  playing  them  better  than  his  teacher. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  started  to  compose.  And  his  first  little  "ditty"  called,  "I'll 
bet  you  know  I'm  Irish"  was  published  early  in  1916.  His  talents  at  this  time,  however,  were 
not  wholly  confined  to  composing  symphonies  and  sonatas.  He  was  equally  proficient  as  a 
magician  and  artist.  I  can  well  remember  the  time  Chester's  mother  could  not  invite  friends 
to  call  because  the  living  room  was  a  mass  of  threads  and  wires  that  constituted  his  "Disap- 
pearing Lady"  trick.  He  became  quite  famous  in  his  home  town,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York, 
at  this  sort  of  thing.  Dramatically  he  called  himself  "Mysterious  Morris"  and  I  proudly  be- 
came his  assistant,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  other  kids  on  the  block.  My  engagement  with 
Mysterious  Morris,  however,  was  short-lived.  I  terminated  my  contract  one  evening,  when  in 
the  middle  of  the  "Egg  in  the  hat"  trick — the  egg  broke — on  my  head.  The  audience  laughed, 
the  spell  had  broken,— Mysterious  Morris  was  mysterious  no  longer. 

When  America  entered  the  war,  Chester  did  everthing  in  his  power  to  enlist.  He  had  always  been  an 
emotional  sort  of  boy,  and  this  time  it  took  the  form  of  patriotism.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  him  to  go.  But 
that  didn't  phase  him.  I  discovered  later  that  he  had  gone  to  see  the  late  Mayor  Fisk  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  begged 
him  to  let  him  join  the  army.  The  Mayor  thought  this  spirit  very  admirable  but  could  do  nothing,  and  he  appointed 
Chester  a  sergeant  in  the  homeguard,  an  organization  made  up  of  youngsters  not  old  enough  to  go  across. 

Chester  and  I  unfortunately  always  fell  in  love  with  the  same  girl.  But  unlike  most  kids  that  age,  we  never 
quarrelled  about  it — never  permitted  petty  jealousies  to  mar  our  friendship.  We  both  attended  the  same  dancing 
school,  but  I  being  5xounger  was  forced  to  attend  the  "Master  and  Misses"  class  which  was  from  four  to  six  on 
Saturdays — while  he  went  to  the  junior  class  from  eight  to  ten  at  night.  I  shall  never  forget  the  reception  when 
I  took  a  particular  little  lady  to  my  class  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  took  the  same  little  woman  to  his  class  at 
night.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  rather  thought  I  had  the  advantage  that  day,  because  the  girl  was  so  tired 
by  evening  she  couldn't  dance. 

George  M.  Cohan  once  said  to  Chester,  "Boy,  if  you'd  never  done  a  thing  in  this  world  to  be  proud  of  I'd 
love  you  because  you  love  your  father  and  mother."  But  then  it  is  rather  easy  to  love  them.  1  know  them  both 
quite  well.  Chester's  father  is  William  Morris  the  famous  Broadway  actor,  who  was  first  leading  man  for  the  late 
Charles  Frohman,  at  the  Empire  Theatre  in  New  York.  His  mother's  stage-name  was  Etta  Hawkins,  who  gave  up 
what  promised  to  be  a  wonderful  career  in  the  theatre  for  her  family. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Chester  had  missed  his  vocation.  But  had  he  cared  to,  he  would  surely  have 
become  one  of  our  great  painters.  I  used  to  watch  him  for  hours  at  his  easel,  painting  some  beautiful  landscape,  and 
when  he  had  finished  he  would  look  up  with  that  engaging  smile  of  his  and  say,  "Well  that's  over,  do  you  want  it"  ? 
I've  got  any  number  of  his  drawings  and  paintings.  Things  it  took  him  weeks  to  complete.  He  never  seemed  to 
realize  what  a  God-given  talent  he  possessed  in  this  direction.  I  don't  believe  the  boy  even  knows  what  a  wonder- 
fully fine  actor  he  is,  and  what  splendid  things  the  future  holds  in  store  for  him.  I  sat  with  him  at  the  opening  of 
"Alibi"  at  the  44th  St.  Theatre  in  New  York.  And  when  it  was  over  most  of  the  audience  rushed  down  to  where 
we  were  to  sing  his  praises.  He  just  stood  there  like  a  great  big  kid  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Success — after  all  his 
years  of  playing  the  "sticks" — four-a-day  in  Vaudeville,  and  every  other  hardship  a  struggling  actor  has  to  contend 
with — had  fallen  on  him  like  a  meteor.  It  was  too  much  for  one  evening.  He  went  home  and  cried  like  a  baby. 
That  sudden  success  would  change  a  lot  of  people — not  Chester  Morris.  All  the  success  in  this  world  couldn't  possibly 
take  away  that  terrific  amount  of  truth,  soul,  and  sincerity  in  that  boys  make-up.  It's  firmly  imbedded.  I  speak 
from  practical  experience,  not  from  interviews.    I  love  the  kid  to  death,  and  why  not  I'm  his  little  brother  
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BITTER  TONGUES 
J.  Boling 

JUDGE  Monroe  Austine,  with  his  wife  and 
only  child  Mona,  live  in  a  Deautiful  mansion 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  New  York.  Aus- 
tin is  a  millionaire  and  ms  ramily  stands  high 
in  the  social  life  about  them.  Mona  who  has  just 
graduated  from  college,  is  very  beautiful,  witn 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  slender  and  graceful.  No 
one  is  more  proud  of  her  than  her  great  uncle 
jorin  Thompson,  who  lives  with  them. 

A  ball  is  Deing  given  in  honor  of  Mona's  gradu- 
ation. A  jazz  band  is  in  full  melody  arid  a  hun- 
dred young  couples  are  making  merry.  Kit- 
Simmons  sits  the  dance  out  with  Mona  and  agai.. 
proposes  to  her.  "Ritz  Simmons,  my  answer  is 
no,  now  and  always,  because  1  don  t  love  you. 
The  man  1  marry  1  must  love  with  all  my  heart, 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  Come!  Let's  go 
back  to  the  ball  room. 

Uncle  John  is  suddenly  taken  ill  and  a  Dr 
Jack  Jones  is  called  in.  It  is  a  case  of  love  at 
hrst  sight  and  soon  thereafter  they  elope. 

One  evening,  not  many  months  after  their  mar- 
riage, tndith  Castle,  one  of  Mona's  close  girl 
friends,  calls  for  a  visit  ancT  urges  her  to  join 
tne  party.  Dr  Jones  was  out  on  an  urgent  c 
Mona  does  not  find  a  suitable  gown  and  is  com- 
pelled to  refuse.  When  her  husband  comes  home 
he  finds  her  in  tears.  "1  am  doing  my  best ",  was 
Jack's  only  comment,  "Give  me  a  little  time  and 
1  will  give  you  anything  you  wish."  There  is  a 
knock  on  the  door  and  Uncle  John  comes  in. 
Noticing  Mona's  tears  he  calls  for  an  explanation 
and  then  relates  to  Mona  his  own  sad  love  story, 
so  that  she  may  perceive  its  moral. 

Uncle  John  narrates  of  the  loss  of  his  wife 
through  bitter  words  on  his  part  and  cautions 
them  to  be  tolerant. 

The  story  ends  happily,  for  in  its  closing  scene 
we  see  Mona  and  Jack  playing  tennis,  and  up 
near  the  house,  under  some  large,  shady  trees, 
we  see  Uncle  John  and  Baby  Lily  playing  to- 
gether. 


STATIC 
Arthur  Joseph  Warren 

THE  characters  are:  Tommy  Phelps,  recent 
electrical  engineering  graduate,  Chief  En- 
gineer E.  E..  Campbell,  of  the  Public  Power 
Co.,  Val  Smith,  a  customer,  Janette  Smith,  his 
niece,  John  Smith,  her  brother,  Ed  Brookes, 
Phelps'  pal. 

Phelps  has  accepted  an  apprenticeship  with  the 
Public  Power  Co.  and  as  he  sits  in  Campbell's 
private  office  everything  is  as  harmonious  as 
the  hum  of  the  electric  generators.  They  are 
interrupted  by  the  phone.  Mr.  Val  Smith  is  on 
the  wire  complaining  that  there  is  low  pressure 
for  his  electric  toaster.  Campbell,  knowing  him 
to  be  an  irate  customer  tries  to  pacify  him.  Un- 
successful, he  dispatches  Phelps  to  investigate 
the  service.  Phelps  is  delayed  on  his  trip  to 
Smith  s  residence.  He  is  burdened  with  his 
testing  instruments  and  the  street  car  service 
is  poor.  Meanwhile  Janette  has  left  for  the  city 
on  a   shopping  tour. 

Smith  is  rude  at  the  late  appearance  of 
Phelps, — shows  him  high  bills,  condemns  ser- 
vice, etc.  As  Phelps  is  testing  the  toaster  power 
returns  to  normal.  Smith  is  satisfied  for  the 
present.  Phelps  exits  with  his  instruments,  not 
howevei  before  Smith's  dog  does  him  consider- 
able damage. 

Attracted  by  the  outdoor  radio  display  of  the 
Public  Power  Co.  Janette  purchases  an  electric 
radio  and  on  the  way  home  sees  Phelps, — torn 
pants  and  all.  At  a  Community  Dance  Brooks 
and  Phelps  are  introduced  to  John  Smith  and  his 
sister  Janette.  Smith  has  been  listening  to  thi 
dance  music  when  suddenly  there  is  a  disturb- 
ance, caused  by  a  buzzing  noise  in  the  radio. 
Angered,  Smith  calls  Campbell  for  a  service  man. 
As  It  is  late,  no  service  men  are  available  ir: 
service  the  radio.  Phelps  finds  the  trouble  in 
the    shops    and    Phelps    is    called   and   ordered  to 


A    MODERN  CINDERELLA 
Nancy    Elisabeth  Johnson 

II  /T~~°\  EE,  there  comes  a  swell  dame!"  chuckles 
"{I  -tt  Mickey,  elevator-boy,  to  Betty  DufKeld, 
mannequin  of  the  Palace  Grand  Fashion 
Shop.  Mickey  has  halted  the  lift  a  fraction  of  a 
second  to  have  his  customary  chat  with  Betty. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  stops  to  talk  to  her"  and  mentions 
her  meeting  up  with  a  rich  relative  of  Betty's. 
Mickey  asks  why  she  works  and  is  told  that  she 
wants  to  be  independent.  Later,  in  the  show 
room,  Mrs.  Sherwood  seems  hard  to  please  but 
finally  buys  a  dress  that  looks  especially  stun- 
ning on  Betty.  The  girl  wistfully  wonders  who 
is  so  lucky  as  to  get  the  beautiful  dress.  The 
shoes,  small  as  they  are,  are  still  too  big  for 
Betty. 

Madame  Branlan  goes  down  to  the  office  with 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  When1  she  comes  back,  she  tells 
Betljy  that  they  have  been  asked  to  fill  in  at  a 
dinner  and  dance  that  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  giving 
the  next  night.  Betty  doesn't  like  the  idea  as 
she  has   expected  to   go  to  a   show  with  Mickey. 

The  next  night  Betty  comes  to  the  dance  in 
the  clothes  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  bought.  She  is 
introduced  to  Bobby  Fremont  who  looks  like 
Mickey,  only  his  hair  is  smooth  and  brown,  not 


red  and  tousled.  While  danSing,  Betty  feels  the 
strap  of  her  shoe  loosening.  Since  it  is  too  large, 
she  starts  to  stumble.  At  the  end  of  the  dance, 
frofessor  Shwartzer,  magician,  starts  his  tricks. 
Betty  sinks  gratefully  into  her  chair,  for  her 
shoe  is  coming  off.  To  her  joy,  the  Professor 
requests  each  female  to  remove  a  shoe  and  replace 
it  in  the  dark.  When  the  lights  go  up,  three  shoes 
appear  on  the  magician's  table.  He  returns 
two,  and,  holding  up  the  third,  says  "This  tiny 
gold  sandal  must  fit  a  modern  Cinderella.  Who? 
Why — Miss  Betty  Duffield."  Three  courtiers  dash 
forward.  Amid  applause,  Bobby  Fremont  proud 
ly  bears  the  tiny  shoe  to  Betty.  While  putting 
it  on,  he  reveals  himself  as  Mickey.  He  tells 
her  that  he  saw  her  applying  for  a  job  and  he 
got  work  on  the  elevator  to  be  near  her.  This 
dance  was  Mrs.  Sherwood's  plot  to  introduce 
them  to  each  other  socially.  Mrs.  Sherwood  is 
his  aunt. 

"But   where   is   your   red   hair?"    she  gasps. 
"Gosh,  Betty,   guess  I  dropped  it  down  the  ele- 
vator well." 


THE  MILL  GIRL 
Gordon  Beresford 


fOHN  MYERS,  who  is  of  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment, and  his  young  sweetheart,  Mary  Dawes, 
are  weavers  at  one  of  tfie  cotton  mills  in 
Woonsocket,  khode  Island.  George  Held,  John's 
rival,  works  at  the  loom  next  to  Mary,  and  an- 
noys her  by  paying  too  much  attention  to  her. 
One  day  John  sees  George  bothering  his  girl.  In 
a  nt  ot  rage  he  strikes  Held,  knocking  him  to  the 
lloor.  When  it  is  found  out  that  John  was  the 
aggressor,  he  is  fired.  Mary  goes  to  the  Manager, 
telling  him  the  reason  for  the  fight.  She  is  told 
that  the  next  time  George  annoys  her,  he,  like- 
wise, will  be  discharged.  Meanwhile,  he  will  see 
what  can  be  done  for  Myers.  Mary  is  annoyed 
again,   George  is   fired,  and  John  re-instated. 

John  and  Mary  marry  and  go  to  Atlantic  City 
on  their  honeymoon.  Mary  is  saved  from  drown- 
ing by  Paul  Armstrong,  sculptor.  The  next  day, 
as  Mary  and  John  are  walking  on  the  boardwalk, 
they  meet  Mr.  Armstrong  and  his  friend,  Lucille 
Watkins.  Mr.  Armstrongs  taking  for  granted  that 
Mary  and  John  are  brotner  and  sister,  introduces 
them  as  such  to  Miss  Watkins.  The  newlyweds 
are  too  shy  and  say  nothing  of  their  recent  mar- 
riage. At  dinner  John  confides  his  love  for 
sculpturing.  Paul  Armstrong  takes  him  under 
his  wing.  Mary  makes  many  sacrifices  by  en- 
closing small  amounts  of  money  in  her  letters  to 
John.  In  New  York,  John  meets  Rita  Owens,  a 
society  belle,  who  sets  her  cap  for  him.  Mr. 
Armstrong  departs  to  make  a  secret  visit  to 
John's  wife.  He  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention 
io  her,  causing  gossip  in  the  little  town.  Iviar., , 
desperate,  reveals  the  fact  that  she  is  John's 
wite  and  orders  him  from  the  house.  She  then 
departs  for  New  York.  Arriving  at  John  s  apart- 
ment, she  is  informed  that  he  is  attending  an 
affair  on  Fifth  Avenue.  She  goes  to  the  address 
given  her  and  is  refused  admittance.  Forcing 
her  way  in,  she  sees  John  and  rushes  to  him. 
John  introduces  her  as  his  wife  and  Rita  Owens 
is  heard  to  exclaim,  'Stung  again."  She  goes 
into  the  next  room  and  a  shot  is  heard.  1  he 
company  rushes  to  the  next  room  and  finds  Rn.^ 
dead.  John  and  Mary  are  held  as  material  wit- 
nesses. When  the  inquest  is  over  John  and  Mary 
return  home,  John  having  been  absolved.  He  re- 
sumes his  sculpturing,  at  which  he  has  earned  a 
measure  of  fame. 


FRENZIED  FINANCE 
Maud  Louise  Gardiner 

MICHAEL  MORAR1TY  FREE  was  a  true  son 
of  Gotham,  born  ot  a  Jewish  mother  and 
a  checker-vested  father  who  came  irom 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Free  had  con- 
trived to  make  both  ends  meet  for  a  family  of 
six  by  selling  second  hand  clothing  and  gayly 
colored  ties  in  a  dincv  little  shop  on  the  Avenue 
called  Sixth,  where  Michael  the  second  ate  and 
slept. 

1  hus  Michael  is  given  a  free  reign.  Very  early 
in  life  he  breathed  tne  get-rich-quick  spirit  of 
his  environment  and  before  he  could  speak  dis- 
tinctly he  sold  papers  on  the  street.  It  is  in 
the  course  of  his  work  that  he  meets  Miss  Louise, 
a  rosy-cheeked  girl  in  a  real  lace  dress  and  there- 
after the  story  deals  with  their  adventures. 

The  story  shows  Michael's  disrespect  for  the 
law, — a  product  of  the  slums, — and  his  conver- 
version  from  this  life  to  an  honorable  one.  This 
is  brought  about  through  his  love  for  Louise  and 
the  teachings  of  her  mother  who  shows  him  the 
honorable  path. 

Louise's  father  is  a  banker  and  through  a 
street  accident  Michael  renders  him  a  favor.  This 
leads  to  a  position  with  her  father.  During  the 
course  of  his  escapades  Michael  learn  that  Lou- 
ise's mother  intends  to  abandon  her  home  and 
it  is  through  his  pleadings  and  his  revelation  of 
the  dishonesty  of  the  man  in  tl#i  case  that  the 
home  is  saved. 

The  characterization  of  Michael  calls  for  an 
excellent  juvenile  player.  It  is  the  little  inci- 
dents woven  about  his  love  or  worship  of  Louise 
that  accentuate  this  characterization,  winning  the 
sympathy   of   reader   throughout   the  script. 

The  contrast  between  the  slums  of  New  York 
an'd  the  'other  side'  of  the  Avenue  is  ever-present. 


BRYANT  6608 
Bertha  Matthews  Du  Rant 

STELLA  DAVENPORT  has  run  away  from  the 
gang    in    New    York    in   order    to    forget  her 
old  pursuits. 
Arriving   in   Centerville,   she   endeavors   to  cen- 
ter  her   life   in   behalf   of   her  neighbors. 

She  is  not  successful  and  Silas  Dunlap,  the 
deacon,  Marthy  his  wife,  Susan  Petterson,  the 
town  gossip  and  Bill  Weston',  the  village  cut 
up,  are  rather  hostile  to  her. 

Their  gossip  has  brought  them  to  a  point 
where  they  deem  action  necessary.  Moreover, 
Stella  has  had  a  visitor  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Scantily  dressed,  it  was  reported,  and  so  the 
delegation   visits  her. 

Prior  to  their  arrival  however,  Stella  has  had  a 
long   conversaton   with   Mark  Long. 

"Well,  old  girl,"  says  Mark,  "how  long  are 
you  going  to  keep  up  your  little  poser?  The 
neighbors  don''t  seem  to  be  bringing  you  any 
bouquets.  You  had  better  come  back  to  New 
York  before  the  gang  decides  that  they  can  do 
without  you." 

"There's  no  use  discussing  it,  Mark.  I've  quite 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  back  to  New  York. 
It's  all   so   quiet  and  peaceful  here." 

The  result  is  that  Mark  returns  to  New  York 
without  Stella,  not  before  warning  her  that  she 
will  run  short  or  funds,  as  well  as  of  her  past 
adventures.  "If  you  need  me,  just  call  Bryant 
6608.     Bye-bye  baby!" 

The  visiting  delegation  arrives  and  proceed 
to  detail  Stella's  indiscretions,  as  they  see  it. 
Smoking,    drinking,    midnight   visitors,  etc. 

Utterly  disgusted  with  their  hypocrisy,  Stella 
renounces  them  in  no  uncertain  worcls.  "One 
hour  ago  1  desired  to  become  one  of  you.  1 
desired  to  live  among^you  as  a  neighbor  and 
friend,  I  now  desire  to  get  away  from  you  and 
all  of  your  kind  forever.  New  York  does  not 
house  alT*  of  the  criminals  of  the  universe.  In 
this  peaceful  valley  wolves  run  about  in  sheep's 
clothing,  seeking  to  cover  their  mean,  selfish 
lives  un'der  the  cloak  of  religion.  You  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  forgiveness,  brotherly  love 
or  pity.     Central,  central — give  me  Bryant  6606." 


THE  ANTIDOTE 
Jane  Nelson 


ELL  me,  Bud,  did  you  ever  kiss — a  girl?" 
Poor  Percy  frost,  heir-to-be  of  several 
million  dollars,  has  gone  through  life  en- 
vying his  popular  boy  friend,  Bud  Robinson. 
It  has  been  the  one  ambition  of  his  life  to  be 
as  happy-go-lucky  as  Bud,  but,  most  important, 
to — kiss — as  many  girls  as  he  does.  Bud  after 
seeing  how  girl-shy  Percy  is,  on  the  campus  and 
off,  thinks  of  a  plan  to  cure  him.  They  go  to 
the  Dean  of  the  college  for  his  permission  to  take 
a  day  off.  The  Dean,  suspecting  something,  re- 
fuses. The  boys  sneak  out  the  window  that  night, 
and,  with  but  $50  between  them,  take  the  train 
for  the  city.  They  take  cheap  lodgings  for  one 
night  and  start  off  in  search  of  adventure.  Bud, 
giving  Percy  advice  on  how  to  treat  the  girls, 
tells  him  to  "Just  grab  'em  and  smack  it  to 
'em". 

They  finally  see  a  huge  electric  sign,  "Kelley's 
Danceland",  and  go  in.  Percy  is  very  much  im- 
pressed with  all  the  glitter  and  noise,  for  he 
has  never  before  been  in  the  city.  Bud  spots 
two  girls  whom  he  knows  and  introduces  Percy 
to  them.  Gertie  and  1  oots  prove  to  be  very 
modern  young  ladies.  Bud  hires  a  machine  from 
a  man  outside,  and  the  four  go  for  a  ride.  Percy 
drives  so  slowly  in  the  traffic  that  Gertie  grabs 
the  wheel.  She  stops  soon  and  snuggles  up  to 
Percy.  The  poor  boy  hasn't  the  nerve  to  kiss 
her,  but  Gertie  doesn't  wait — she  kisses  him. 

Percy  is  disappointed.  He  doesn't  get  the 
thrill  he  has  expected.  He  does  not  like  her 
alcoholic  breath.  They  go  to  an  expensive  road- 
house,  but  the  boys  find  they  haven't  enough 
money.  They  make  some  excuse  and  go  to  the 
wash  room,  then  sneak  out  the  back  way.  Back 
in  the  machine,  they  start  speeding  towards  the 
city.  A  motorcycle  cop  stops  them  and  takes 
them  to  the  court-house.  After  spending  the 
night  in  jail,  they  are  arraigned  before  the  Judge. 

Their  arrest  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  rented  the  machine  from  Lefty  Louie,  well 
known  automobile  thief  of  the  underworld.  The 
charge  is  that  they  have  stolen  it  themselves. 
Telegrams  are  sent  to  the  college  and  the  boys 
are  cleared.  Back-  at  the  University,  after  re- 
ceiving a  lecture  from  the  dean,  the  boys  meet 
in  the  Fraternity  House. 

Bud  whispers  "Wanta  Kiss  another  girl?" 
Percy  retorts,  "No,  I'm  cured",  to  which  Bud 
replies,  "Just  such  loose  nuts  as  you,  cause 
folks  to  buy  monkey  wrenches." 
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THE  FATEFUL  PHOTOGRAPH 
Katherine  Bartels 

WALTER  MORTON  is  very  much  in  love  with 
Marjoric  Claybourne.  On  the  way  to  Bos- 
ton on  a  business  trip  he  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  a  stranger  who  claims  Marjorie  for  his 
wife,  stating  they  have  been  separated  but  not 
divorced.  In  proof  thereof  he  produces  a  photo- 
graph showing  their  wedding  garb.  His  fiancee 
has  been  married! 

Walter  is  dumb-stricken',  cancels  his  trip  and 
returns  to  New  York  to  settle  with  Marjorie. 
En  route  to  her  apartment  he  encounters  her  in 
a  taxi-cab,  and  although  he  calls  to  her,  she 
apparently  snubs  him.  Desperately,  Walter  re- 
sumes his  friendship  with  Grace,  feeling  that  r 
doing  so  he  can  properly  repay  Marjorie  for  her 
treacherv. 

His  conduct  with  Grace  is  not  very  pleasing  to 
either  one   and   the   afternoon'  is   a   complete  dis- 
appointment.    Majorie  has  seen  them  together  a 
is   shocked  to   think  that   Walter  is  breaking  his 
trust  with  her. 

The  morning's  mail  brings  two  letters  to  Wal- 
ter and  he  realizes  that  he  lost  both  girls:  He 
determines  to  call  upon  Marjorie  and  bring  her 
to  account.  She  received  him  coldly  and  ex- 
planations are  soon  in  order.  Walter  reveals  that 
•-he  stranger     had  initials   'A.   L.'  on  his  bag. 

"Alfred  Lefiingwell!"  she  broke  in  excitedly. 
''It  sounds  about  like  him.  I  met  him  on  the  boat 
last  year  when  I  went  across,  with  the  ParKers. 
We  saw  quite  a  lot  of  each  other,  and,  oh  yes, 
at  an  entertainment  on  board  we  had  a  mock 
wedding.  Afterwards  we  had  that  old  picture 
snapped,  which  has  worried  you  so  frigh'fullv. 
And  1  suppose — 1  suppose,"  she  repeated  thought- 
fully, "that  it  was  that  episode  which  prompted 
him  to  tell  you  that  we  were  actually  married. 
He  was  nothing  to  me  but  a  boat  acquaintance 
and  I  refused  to  see  him  afterwards.  His  vanity 
was  hurt  and  it  must  have  appealed  to  his  curi- 
ous sense  of  humor  to  attempt  to  come  between 
you  and  me.  So  that  much  for  all  your  sillv 
excitement,  Walter." 

"Marge,"  Walter  murmurs  sheepishly,  draw- 
ing her  closer  as  if  to  shield  her  from  all  the 
world,  I  swear  I'll  never  doubt  you  again.  What 
do  I  care  who  has  your  picture  as  long  as  I 
have  you!" 


NIGHT  ROAMERS 
Charles  Rumback 

GORDON  STAR  is  the  head  of  a  notorious 
band  of  night  roamers  who  have  been  prey- 
ing upon  the  wealthy  residents  of  one  of 
the  fashionable  society  towns.  One  evening  he 
invites  to  his  home  all  of  those  socially  prom- 
inent, during  the  course  of  which  all  the  guests 
are  held  up  by  three  masked,  fashionably  dressed 
youths,  and  robbed  of  all  their  possessions.  Star 
takes  part  in  this,  without  knowledge  of  the 
guests. 

Flossie  Geinger,  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthy 
residents,  has  been  courted  by  Star.  She  finally 
refuses  him  and  through  her  father  ends  all  re- 
lations  with   him.     Star  vows  vengeance. 

Flossie  is  kidnapped  and  her  father  robbed. 
Joe  Manning,  young  and  good  looking  detective, 
is  assigned  to  the  case  and  heroically  helps 
Flossie  to  escape.  He  himself  is  captured  and 
Mr.  Grainger  obtains  the  services  of  a  detective 
agency  to  find  him. 

The  night  roamers  have  treated  Joe  without 
consideration  and  when  the  detectives  come 
across  his  trail  he  is  almost  gone.  Joe  finallv 
rounds  up  the  roamers  including  Star,  and  is 
rewiarded  for  his  distingushed  services,  by 
promotion. 

Joe  has  fallen  in  love  with  Flossie  from  first 
sight,   and   his   proposal   to  her  is  accepted. 

The  major  part  of  the  story  centers  about  the 
home  of  Gordon  Star,  which  is  the  rendeyvous  for 
the    night  roamers. 

Underneath  the  foundation  is  a  series  of  tun- 
nels which  enables  them  to  escape  at  crucial 
times   and   when   pursuit   is  hot. 


BEBE  DANIEL/ 


ROBT.  WOOI/EY 


LOVE  TRIANGLE 
Ethel  Sloane  Brasseit 

EBENEZER  WHITESIDE,  colored  man,  is 
tramping  tiredly  along  the  road  when  he 
he  meets  two  sets  of  twins.  He  asks  the 
way  to  town,  Fort  Douglas,  and  as  they  are 
going  there,  the  twins  escort  him.  Ebenezer 
is  introduced  to  the  children's  mother,  Dinah 
Jones,  a  widow  of  three  days.  She  weighs  300 
lbs.  Dinah  invites  the  man  to  dinner  and  goes 
in  to  prepare  it.  Zabdial  Malone,  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  comes  up  to  Ebenezer  who  knows  him. 
1  hey  agree  that  Zabdial  is  to  pass  under  another 
name. 

Ebenezer  likes  Dinah's  cooking  so  much  that 
he  asks  her  to  marry  him.  She  gives  him  money 
for  a  trousseau.  While  he  is  at  the  dressmaker's 
having  it  made,  Zabdial  bursts  into  the  room  and 
tells  his  friend  that  he  wants  to  marry  Dinah, 
but  on  account  of  Ebenezer's  hold  over  him,  he 
must  give  her  up.  At  the  wedding,  Whiteside 
meets  Vida  Pinschead,  Dinah's  daughter.  He 
wishes  to  marry  her  instead,  but  Dinah  pulls 
him  to  the  altar  with  her.  After  their  marriage 
Dinah  becomes  a  shrew,  and  finally  Ebenezer 
elopes  with  Vida.  Living  with  her  for  some  time 
he  discovers  that  she  isn't  as  good  a  cook  as 
Dinah.  Besides,  in  order  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  he  must  work  for  a  living.  His  other  wife 
had  taken  in  laundry  to  support  them. 

Meanwhile,  Dinah  discovers  the  elopement.  An 
agent  gets  her  at  the  right  time  and  sells  her 
reducing  pills.  She  figures  that  if  she  takes 
them  all  at  once  she'll  reduce  much  faster.  She 
swallows  the  whole  box  and  as  a  result  becomes 
seriously  ill  for  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
she  is  very  slim.  She  marries  Zabdial  and  in- 
forms Vida  that  she  is  coming  for  a  visit,  E*be- 
nezer  thinks  she  is  still  angry  and  is  so  frightened 
he  doesn't  know  what  to  do.  Vida  runs  away. 
Anchovia  Potter,  Dinah's  mother,  comes  and  says 
she'll  save  Ebenezer  from  Dinah's  wrath  if  he'll 
marry  her.  He  agrees.  As  soon  as  they  marry, 
Dinah  comes  in  with  Zabdial.  She  has  some  time 
convincing  them  that  she  is  Anchovia's  daughter. 
An  officer  of  the  law  enters  and  asks  for  Zabdial. 
He  is  acquitted  of  the  murder  charge,  and  they 
all   go  to   a  night   club   to  celebrate. 


DUMB  LUCK 
Allan  Bethel 

CHESLEY  JONAS,  make-up  editor  of  The  Hue 
and  Cry,  has  a  problem  on  his  hands.  It 
is  not,  primarily,  the  exploit  of  the  red- 
headed flapper,  who  is  startling  the  city  with  her 
daring  adventures,  but  rather  one  of  finance. 
Accordingly,  he  approaches  the  managing  editor 
with  the  view  of  adjustment  of  his  salary.  He 
does  not,  however,  have  the  opportunity  to  state 
his  case.  "Go  ....  get  that  damned  red-head's 
story — get  her!" 

"Okay!"  chirps  Chesley.  But  he  thought: 
"You  don't  expect  me  to  get  her — you're  trying 
to  get  my  goat  because  I  asked  for  a  "raise." 

Before  departing  Chesley  tells  Baggs,  a  pic- 
turesque character  with  inky  apron',  spectacles, 
eyeshade,  disorderly  pants,  smudgy  face  and  all, 
to  come  to  a  party  he  is  throwing  that  night. 
Baggs  consents. 

In  his  studio  Chesley  is  resting  drowsily, 
awaiting  his  friends  who  have  been  invited  to  the 
party,  when  he  is  visited  by  the  bobbed  red-head 
bandit.  The  bandit  proceeds  to  hold  up  Chesley 
and  all  of  his  friends  who  have  been  locked  in 
a  separate  room  as  tney  entered.  During  a  tussle, 
Chesley  perceives  that  she  is  unusually  strong 
and  more  than  a  match  for  him.  She  leaves. 
Chesley  phones  the  police.  Another  intruder  en- 
ters. Bobbed  head  and  mask  over  eyes.  Pistol 
in  trembling  hand.  She  turns  out  to  be  Em- 
maline  Jaxon,  whom  Chesley  is  desirous  of  mar- 
rying— financial  conditions  being  satisfactory 
Emmaline  is  after  material  for  her  story. 
"Emmaline,  1  love  youl  I've  thought  of  writing 
a  poem  to  youl  Emma,  we  haven't  many  illusions 
left,  few  emotions,  less  money,  but  we  have  the 
inside  on  everything  but  the  horses,  and,  besides, 
two  jobs.  We  are  in  class  every  day — we  never 
grow  up.  Daily  we  do  our  lessons.  Come  on,  Em- 
my, let's  you  and  me  play  house?"  Meanwhile 
the  police  arrive,  under  command  of  "Sergeant 
Jimmie."  But  there  are  many  tell-tale  evidences 
that  'Sergeant  Jimmie'  and  the  red-head  bandit 
are  one. 

'Sergeant  Jimmie'  is  your  prisoner,"  said 
Chesley  to  the  policemen.  "He's  your  red-head 
holdup  filleyl  And  he's  the  guy  who  has  been 
masquerading  as  our  Sergeant  Jimmie!  Rewards 
out  all  over  for  him!  Plenty  offered  for  the 
red-head,  too!" 

To  Emmaline.  "Say,  honey,  got  any  change 
on  your  pretty  person?  .  .  .  Fine!  We  got  lots 
of  work  to  do  tomorroiw.  We'll  go  eat,  then 
get  married,  hit  for  a  hotel  and  have  a  good 
night's  rest." 

"You  would  take  advantage  of  a  poor,  weak 
woman!'   gurgles  Emmaline. 


BROKEN  WINGS 
Imogene  Herwagen 

HEY,  crowd,  give  us  a  toast,"  called  Bob- 
by this  companionate  marriage  stuff, 
try  Du  Val.  "Joan  and  1  are  going  to 
Congratulate  us."  Thus  do  Bobby  and  Joan 
Crosby  enter  into  the  compact  with  an  agree- 
ment that  either  one,  when  bored,  could  seek 
diversion  elsewhere. 

Joan  gives  up  Herbert  Waring  against  the 
advice  of  her  mother.  The  newlyweds  are  very 
happy  until  one  evening,  when  Joan  gets  the 
blues  Bobby  arranges  a  party  to  cheer  her  up. 
The  night  of  the  gathering,  Bobby  becomes  in- 
terested in  a  Mrs.  Childers.  Going  into  the 
garden  some  time  later,  he  sees  his  wife  with 
Waring,  and  insults  him.  As  time  goes  on, 
Bobby  becomes  more  and  more  interested  in 
Frances  Childers.  People  start  talking  about  the 
affair  and  when  Joan  remonstrates  with  her  hus- 
band, he  tells  her  that  it  was  in  their  compact 
that  one  should  not  interfere  with  the  other's 
affairs.  Frances  finally  comes  to  the  point,  ask- 
ing Bobby  when  he  intends  to  marry  her.  Bob- 
by asks  Joan  for  a  divorce  and  gets  it,  although 
much  against  her  will.  Not  long  after,  there 
are  two  marriages,  Bobby  to  Mrs.  Childers  and 
Joan  to  Herbert  Waring.  Joan  finds  a  measure 
of  happiness  in  her  marriage  with  Herbert.  A 
child  is  born  to  them,  prematurely.  John  grows 
up  to  be  a  very  careless,  disobedient  child.  Her- 
bert cannot  understand  his  wilfulness.  He  tells 
Joan  that  it  may  come  from  him.  "No,  Herbert, 
it  isn't  from  you  that  his  wilfulness  comes.  He 
just  must  be  an  alien  brand." 

One  night,  quite  late,  John  comes  staggering 
into  the  house.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  cause, 
Herbert  and  Joan  find  that  he  has  been  out 
with  BdBby  Du  Val,  who  has  returned  to  town. 
John  says  that  Frances  cares  only  for  Bobby's 
money  and  they  are  both  going  their  separate 
ways.  John  is  forbidden  by  Herbert  to  see  Du 
Val  again,  but  he  refuses  to  obey.  Herbert  goes 
to  Bobby  and  asks  him  to  give  John  up,  reveal- 
ing the  fact  that  lohn  is  nis  and  Joan's  son. 
Bobby  consents.  He  and  John  are  motoring  and 
just  as  Du  Val  tells  the  young  man  that  they 
must  part,  the  machine  crashes  and  the  two  are 
killed.  When  Joan  hears  this,  she  reveals  to 
Herbert  the  fact  that  John  was  Du  Val's  son'. 
She  says  she  can  never  be  happy  away  from 
the    two    and    rushes    out.      She    is    found  dead 
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DOUBLE  HARNESS 
By  Gussie  D.  Ogden 
Prologue 

"Dear  Sir: 

I  have  nursed  for  a  long  time  your  deranged 
wife.  She  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl  which  1 
have  adopted.  Under  the  laws  of  England,  no 
one  can  have  any  claim  upon  her,  as  1  became 
her  foster-mother. 

Very  truly. 

Such  was  the  letter  received  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Center.  It  was  the  result  of  a  marriage  and 
separation  from  a  wife  who  had  never  loved  him. 
Center,  Cecille  Dumphries  and  Dick  Tramway  were 
parties  in  a  mountain  climbing  expedition.  They 
go  to  such  a  high  altitude  that  a  feeling  of  numb- 
ness comes  over  them.  The  members  of  the  party 
are  terrified  as  they  feel  their  reason  leaving 
them  and  they  hurry  down.  As  a  result  of  the 
expedition,  Cecille  has  been  left  partly  insane. 
Genter  cannot  trace  the  letter,  as  it  is  almost 
illegible.  Thus  he  does  not  hear  of  his  child 
for  almost  twenty  years. 

Story 

Charles  Selvor  is  studying  to  be  a  doctor.  He 
is  not  interested  in  girls, — they  are  all  too  flap- 
perish  for  him.  One  day  he  meets  Lillian  Sorrel. 
They  are  drawn  together  by  a  mutual  attraction. 
Uncle  Kayser,  a  village  veteran,  notices  their 
liking  for  each  other  and  invites  them  to  a  little 
birthday  party  for  three.  He  leaves  them  alone 
for  a  short  time,  during  which  Charles  makes 
love  to  her.  They  are  interrupted  by  Henry,  a 
friend,  who  makes  insinuating  remarks.  Charles 
almost  comes  to  blows  with  him,  but  Lillian 
runs  home. 

After  this,  Charles  is  so  taken  up  with  his 
coming  medical  examinations  that  he  completely 
forgets  everyone  including  the  girl.  Besides,  he 
is  about  to  go  into  voluntary  interneship  at  the 
hospital.  Meanwhile,  Lillian  has  lost  her  position 
and  goes  to  a  cabaret  for  a  job.  She  is  given 
an  assignment  to  act  as  a  gypsy.  The  police  hear 
of  it  and  come  in  to  stop  it.  Lillian,  on  her  way 
out,  takes  poison  and  is  rushed  to  the  hospital. 
By  chance,  she  becomes  Charlie's  first  patient. 

Charlie  visits  his  friend  and  confidant,  Rev. 
Genter.  The  reverend  advises  him  to  get  married. 
Charlie  confides  that  he  is  interested  in  a  girl. 
He  asks  Genter  to  call  at  the  hospital,  for  Lillie 
wishes  to  see  a  minister.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Kess- 
witch,  Lillian's  foster-mother,  comes  to  the  Rev- 
erend for  his  advice.  She  tells  him  the  whole 
story,  revealing  the  fact  that  Lillian  is  his  long- 
lost  child. 

A  year  later,  Dr.  Selvor  and  Lillian  come  to 
Rev.  Center's  Rectory  to  be  harnessed  as  man  and 
wife.  Another  two  years  elapse  when  Mrs.  Kiss- 
witch   telephones   to   Rev.  Genter. 

^  "'Vs  %  boy'  Rev'  Genter>  and  his  name  is 
Charlie  Genter  Selvor." 

"Fine",  is  the  answer,  to  which  the  woman  re- 
plies,   "A   double  harness." 


BIRTHDAY  PARTY 
Stanley   D.  Morell 

THIS   comedy   deals    with   the   slumber  adven- 
tures of  Tony  Flanigan. 

Tony  Flanigan  and  his  friends  are  celebrat- 
ing the  event  of  Tony's  birthday  in  Paul's  "Fare- 
well Cafe",  a  popular  rendezvous.  Disappoint- 
ments follow  disappointments.  Accidents,  with- 
out end,  take  place.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
any  service  and  they  decide  to  go,  leaving  their 
appetite  for  the  morrow. 

The  next  day's  meeting  of  the  group  causes 
further  disappointments  and  troubles.  Flanigan 
has  no  money  but  a  scheme  enters  his  mind.  He 
meets  a  farmer,  plays  a  trick  upon  him,  takes 
his  goods  and  ends  up  in  trouble,  in  which  farm- 
er, donkey,  dogs,  dealers  and  policemen  take 
part. 

He  stealthily  makes  his  way  to  the  Cafe  and 
meets  his  friends,  who  have  been  waiting  for  him 
There  are  arguments,  fake  apologies.  He  has  to 
treat  the  party  and  he  hasn't  a  cent  in  his 
pocket.  Tony  tricks  the  waiter  and  gets  away 
not  however,  before  a  riot  takes  place.  The 
whole  crowd,  including  farmer's  donkey,  run  after 
rlamgan   and   he   is   taken   to   the   Police  Station. 

Sentence  follows — he  is  locked  up, — arguments 
beatings  and  finally  Flanigan  is  awakened  by  the 
alarm  ringing,  and  he  finds  himself  struggling 
under  his  Bed.  . 

Tony   Flanigan  was  dreaming! 


LADY  DIVINE 
Nan  Gordon 

II  a  tall  man,  black  hair,  black  eyes,  a  rather 
/A  prominent  nose,  _Jhe  faint  form  of  a  wo- 
^^.■'ian,  fans  and  Happiness."  Such  was  the 
propnecy  made  by  Suddhodini,  crystal  gazer,  to 
iNanda  Dawes,  society  belle.  At  a  concert  and 
luncheon  she  hears  Paul  Enrico  Doncetti  sing. 
He  nts  in  with  the  description  given  to  her  by 
buddhodini.  Doncetti  keeps  his  eyes  on  her  and 
when  he  finishes,  he  kisses  her  finger  tips  and 
goes  off.  Lady  Austin,  the  hostess,  says  he 
is  going  to  Paris  to  fill  an  engagement.  Lord 
Byron,  an  admirer  of  Nanda's  asks  her  why  she 
doesn  t  like  him.  She  tells  him  that  in  the 
first  place  he  hasn't  a  prominent  nose.  Never- 
theless, she  goes  out  to  dinner  with  him.  She 
enjoys  herselt,  but  later  on  tells  him  that  she  is 
leaving  tor  Paris  the  next  day.  It  is  then  that 
he  hears  of  Suddhodini's  prophecy.  He  tries 
to  convince  Nanda  that  Doncetti  is  not  her  kind. 
The  next  morning,  as  Nanda  is  about  to  enter  the 
passenger  areoplane  Ehat  is  to  take  her  to  Paris, 
Lord  Byron  appears  and  tells  her  he  is  going 
also.  1  hey  have  a  good  time  on  the  way,  Nanda 
finding  herself  more  and  more  attracted  to  young 
Arthur  Byron.  They  go  to  dinner  together.  At 
the  restaurant  they  see  Doncetti  with  a  very 
wealthy  young  lady.  The  artist  poses  all  even- 
ing and  is  so  taken  up  with  himself  that  he 
doesn't   notice  Nanda. 

Early  the  next  morning  Doncetti  phones  her 
but  interrupts  his  call  in  a  fit  of  artistic  tem- 
perament. Nanda,  disgusted,  hangs  up  on  him. 
Lord  Byron  comes  in  just  then  and  tells  her  he 
must  go  back  to  England.  He  asks  Nanda  to 
come  with  him.  In  order  to  compromise  with 
the  prophecy,  she  decides  she  was  just  supposed 
to  meet  the  dark  man,  not  marry  him.  She 
goes  back  to  England  with  Lord  Byron. 


HOUSE   WITHOUT  A  DOOR 
John  Rupert  Farrell 

EDWARD  BANTARD,  first-cabin  passenger  on 
the  Olympic,  steps  ashore.  In  the  Grand 
Central  Station  he  is  joined  by  Stephill,  and 
both  board  a  train.  Dean  and  Burke,  headquar- 
ters men,  follow  Bantard  at  the  instigation  of  the 
London  police.  "He  resembles  an  old  enemy  of 
mine,"  Detective  Jimmy  Deans  says  thoughtfully. 
"Ex-circus  performer,  like  myself."  A  mystery 
girl  follows  Bantard  and  his  friend.  At  Haw- 
thorne they  alight.  In  a  lonely,  secluded  spot 
Bantard  and  his  pal  disappear.  The  girl  has 
gone  after  them.  The  headquarters  men  follow, 
and  make  their  way  to  a  house  built  of  solid 
stone.  The  house  is  without  doors.  Dean  falls 
down  an  abandoned  well  and  finds  a  secret  pass- 
age. In  the  tunnel  Sylvia  Alverstone  meets  with 
him.  "1  am  a  niece  of  Lord  Alverstone,  of  Lon- 
don. I  arrived  in  New  York  today  on  the 
Olympic,  on  which  Edward  Bantard  was  also  a 
passenger.  Bantard  is  Lord  Alverstone's  secre- 
tary. Bantard  has  made  several  return  trips 
alone  and  collected  large  sums  of  money  in  my 
uncle's  name.  He  is  wonderfully  clever  with  a 
pen,  and  he  forged  a  letter  from  Lord  Alverstone 
to  me,  urging  that  I  marry  Bantard." 

Chico,  orang-outang.  approaches  them  with 
lantern  and  bar  of  steel  in  hands.  Jimmy  recog- 
nizes him  from  circus  days,  having  indeed  saved 
him  from  Bantard.]  s  wrath  on  many  an  occasion. 
In  the  house  Joe  Bantard,  Stephill  and  Edward 
Bantard  are  in  conference,  with  Lord  Alverstone, 
who  is  their  prisoner.  By  means  of  a  phonograph 
record  they  deceive  the  old  nobleman  into  think- 
ing they  are  torturing  Sylvia,  and  he  con'sents  to 
sign  his  possessions  over  to  Bantard.  Jimmy 
and  Sylvia  are  trapped  by  the  gang,  and  Jimmy 
is  bound  securely  with  rope.  Chico,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jimmy,  releases  him.  Pat  Burke  comes 
to  Jimmy's  rescue,  after  all  hope  is  given  up, 
and  the  three  scoundrels  are  rounded  up.  Two 
post  office  inspectors,  who  have  been  after  the 
men  for  robbing  a  post  office,  appear  on'  the 
scene  and  commend  Dean  and  Burke. 

"Uncle,  dear,"  Sylvia  Alverston  says  dreamily, 
as  she  gazes  upon  the  gradually  receding  figure 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  "I'm  afraid  that  I'm 
leaving  my  heart  behind  me.  There's  not  many 
men   in   the   world   like  Detective  Jimmy  Dean." 


THE  PLAY  BOY 
Mary  Lawton  Metcalfe 

FRANCIS  STANLEY,  mill  owner,  is  discussing 
the  situation  in  his  mills  with  his  wife, 
Jane.  The  mill-workers  threaten  t  o 
strike  for  higher  pay.  There  have  been  various 
public  demonstrations  and  soap-box  orators  to 
spur  the  downtrodden  workmen  to  action.  Final- 
ly a  delegation  is  sent  to  Mr.  Stanley  to  de- 
liver an  ultimatum.  The  men  are  either  to  re- 
ceive higher  pay  or  they  will  strike.  Mr.  Stanley 
cannot  meet  their  demands  and  is  afraid  he  will 
have  to  close  down.  Jane  sighs  for  Tom,  their 
son,  saying  that  he  would  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  workmen.  Her  husband  sn'aps  at  her, 
saying  that  Tom  is  only  "a  Play  Boy,  whom  the 
Varsity  sent  back  to  us,  after  all  the  money  I 
squandered  on  his  education."  Jane  maintains 
that  her  husband  does  not  appreciate  Tom's 
talent  and  gift  of  tact.  A  letter  is  received  from 
their  son,  which  makes  mention  of  a  great  sur- 
prise. He  also  casually  states  that  he  is  mar- 
ried. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  regard  this  as  "just 
another  of  Tom's  jokes." 

The  charming  home  of  Francis  Stanley  is  en 
fete  on  Saturday  night,  for  Tom  is  expected  home. 
Jane   stands   on   the   steps,   awaiting   his  arrival. 


Thus  she  is  the  first  to  see  Gretchen,  Tom's 
wife.  It  is  no  joke,  after  alll  Gretchen  manages 
to  worm  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  Tom's  par- 
ents,  who  are   captured  by   her  sweetness. 

After  father  and  son  have  gone  over  the  mill 
situation  together.  Tom  springs  his  surprise. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  to  Mr. 
Stanley  from  Gretchen's  father,  Dr.  Friedrichs. 
After  twenty  years,  the  doctor  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  chemical  product  which  could  be 
manufactured  into  a  cloth  of  the  texture  of  silk. 
His  bankers  have  formed  a  syndicate  and  plan 
to  back  him  in  the  production  of  this  new  silk. 
He  proposes  to  have  Mr.  Stanley  do  the  manu- 
facturing. He  also  offers  to  advance  the  money 
needed  to  pay  the  mill-workers  the  raise  they 
ask  for. 

Meanwhile,  the  discontent  of  the  men  has  risen 
to  such  a  pitch  that  they  start  a  public  demon- 
stration and  with  shouts  and  threats  come  to  the 
Stanley  home.  Tom  springs  to  the  balcony  and 
holds  up  his  han'd.  Amid  a  tense  silence,  he  puts 
his  plan  to  them.  If  they  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  him,  they  will  get  their  raise.  The 
crowd  cheers  and  leaves,  and  the  "Play  Boy" 
has   averted  bloodshed. 


RED  EAGLE 
Kathleen  Mow 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  beautiful  bay  horse, 
the  son  of  a  famous  race  mare,  which  is 
owned  and  raised  by  a  band  of  Indians. 
Madge  Dawson,  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  rancher, 
sees  the  bay  colt  and  being  a  lover  of  good 
horses  and  an  excellent  judge  of  them,  she  sees 
the  colt's  possibilities  and  wishes  to  own  him. 
Since  the  Indians  will  neither  sell  nor  trade  the 
bay,   Madge   enlists   an   old   squaw   to   help  her. 

A  half-breed  also  offers  to  aid  her,  and  Madge 
meets  him  secretly  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  purchasing  the  colt.  Through  no  fault  of 
Madge's,  other  than  her  own  thoughtlessness,  the 
breed  is  led  to  believe  that  she  is  interestd  in 
him  and  so  he  declares  his  love  to  her.  Madge, 
who  has  been  oblivious  to  everything  except  her 
mad  desire  for  ownership  of  the  beautiful  colt, 
is  horrified  at  Indian  Pete's  proposal,  and  de- 
nounces him  bitterly. 

In  surprise  and  pain,  Pete  Tories  out:  "You  no 
like  me?  Why?  Me  half  white.  You  like  red 
pony  that  half  wild, — you  no  thirak  he  bad.  You 
all  time  think  me  no  good, — me  not  all  white. 
Me  no  see, — n'o  find  out  why."  However,  at 
Madge's  definite  refusal,  Pete  proves  himself  to 
be  ail  white  at  heart.  Mahn.  an  old  squaw,  whose 
favorite  sport  is  trouble-making,  knows  of  Madge 
and  Pete's  secret  meetings  and  threatens  to  make 
trouDle  until  Pete  finds  a  way  of  silencing  her  to 
save  Madge's  name  from  scandal. 

The  comedy  element  is  supplied  by  an  old 
bachelor  and  two  tenderfeet  who  cleverly  con- 
trive to  trade  the  Indians  a  piano  for  the  bay 
horse.  However,  they  are  unable  to  ride  or  to 
do  anything  else  .w^th  him.  The  bright  bav 
which  has  known  the  freedom  of  the  range  all 
his  life,  refuses  to  be  broken  by  the  pair  of 
clumsy  tenderfeet  and  nearly  succeeds  in  break- 
ing them.  He  bids  fair  to  become  an  outlaw 
horse  until  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Joe  Harral. 
rancher-lover  of  Madge  Dawson,  who  by  pains- 
taking care  and  patience  tames  and  trains  the 
splendid  animal  until  he  is  obedient  to  his  mas- 
ter's  every  command. 

Of  course  Joe,  good-looking,  industrious  and 
square,  eventually  wins  the  heart  of  the  beauti- 
ful Madge  whom  he  marries,  and  to  whom  he 
gives   the   trained   bay   horse,    Red  Eagle. 


THE  MEETING 
Mary  Hanney 

EILEEN,  a  pretty  young  girl,  leaves  home  be- 
cause of  her  step-mother.  Eileen,  it  would 
seem,  has  a  talent  for  dancing,  and  hopes 
to  make  her  living  by  going  on  the  stage.  She 
tries  to  obtain  work  in  several  theatres  but  is 
unsuccessful. 

She  is  compelled  to  accept  a  position  as 
waitress  in  a  large  restaurant.  Here  she  makes 
friends  with  Kitty,  another  waitress.  In  the 
restaurant  she  is  attracted  by  the  simple  Jerry 
Quinn,  who  is  a  star  comic  dancer  in  Ehe  hit 
of  the  season.  Jerry  Quinn  is  the  first  person 
upon"  whom  she  'waits.  In  her  nervousness  she 
drops  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  She  nearly  scalds  Jer- 
ry. The  manager  scolds  her.  Jerry  makes  little 
of  the  accident. 

From  that  day  on  Eileen  always  serves  Jerry. 
He  looks  forward  each  day  for  his  rendeyvous 
with  Eileen.  One  day  he  is  served  by  a  strange 
girl.  Jerry  inquires  of  Kitty  for  Eileen's  where- 
abouts. She  tells  him  that  Eileen  was  fired  bv 
the  manager  because  she  refused  to  go  out  with 
him. 

Eileen  finds  employment  as  a  chorus  girl  in 
a  traveling  show.  It  is  Christmas  Eve  and  Eileen 
is  on  her  way  to  church.  As  Jerry's  car  turns  the 
corner,  a  girl  slips  and  falls  in  front  of  it.  It 
is  Eileen! 

Mav  Marsh  is  Jerry's  dancing  partner.  She 
is  in  love  with  Lee  Moby,  whom  she  thinks  should 
have  the  leading  part.  Both  are  jealous  of  Jerry, 
an'd  desert  the  show  on  the  opening  night.  Jer- 
ry sees  Eileen  dance  and  asks  her  to  take  May's 
part.  She  consents  and  the  show  is  a  "success. 
Jerry  makes  sure  that  he  will  not  again  lose 
Eileen  for  they  are   soon  married. 


SONG  WRITERS 

50-50  Collaboration 
We  wrote  "SHADY  RIVER"  (The 
National  Prize  Song).  Let  us  handle  your 
Theme  song,  Work  guaranteed  correct. 
Complete  songs  (Manuscript)  for  sale 
to  Talkies  producers  and  publishers. 
Testimonials.  Others  on  request.  Had 
song  tried  out  by  competent  musicians 
and  they  pronounce  it  good. — Another — 
Pleased  to  inform  you  I  have  placed  song 
with  New  York  publisher  on  royalty 
basis. 

Indiana   Song  Bureau 
(Brookside)  Salem,  Indiana. 
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L.  MONTA  BELL 

FROM  TROUPER  TO  DIRECTOR 

By  BERTHA  MATTHEWS  DU  RANT 


FROM  stock  actor  and  trouper  with 
three  day  repertoire  shows  to  famous 
Director  of  Talking  Pictures  seems 
quite  a  leap  forward  in  the  short  span  of  ten 
years.  And  yet  L.  Monta  Bell,  Director 
for  Paramount  Famous  Lasky  Corpora- 
tion, has  done  just  that.  His  progress  has 
not  been  spectacular.  He  has  moved  along 
quietly  but  surely,  which  is  characteristic 
of  his  nature.  In  the  many  years  that  I 
have  known  him,  I  have  never  seen  him  lose 
his  poise.  When  success  came  to  him  from 
time  to  time  in  small  ways,  he  accepted  it 
with  grace  and  modesty.  I  have  never 
known  him  to  boast  or  suffer  with  what  is 
commonly  called  a  "swelled  head."  When 
disappointment  came  his  way,  he  met  it 
with  a  smile  and  a  courage  that  was  con- 
tagious. No  one  could  be  depressed  or 
low-spirited  when  Bell  was  around.  It  is 
said  that  he  has  become  famous, — but  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  he  was  born 
that  way.  He  did  not  acquire  his  great 
spirit,  his  genial  and  friendly  smile.  He 
brought  them  into  the  world  with  him. 

bnortly  atter  I  first  met  Monta  Bell,  he  called 
my  attention  to  an  ad  which  appeared  in  one 
or  the  daily  papers.  Someone  who  lived  in 
ine  suburbs  was  advertising  for  people  to  join 
a  repertoire  show.  Bell  suggested  that  we 
go  to  the  address  given  in  the  ad  and  investi- 
gate the  proposition.  Boarding  a  street  car  that 
evening,  we  rode  until  the  car  arrived  at  its 
destination.  We  stepped  off  the  car  into  the 
black  night,  landing  in  a  big  puddle  of  mud. 
This  did  not  disconcert  Bell.  He  stamped  the 
mud  from  his  shoes  and  said,  "Well,  mine  got 
a  good  start  anyway."  After  many  inquiries 
and  much  tramjpjng  through  muddy  fields,  we 
saw  a  dim  light  flickering  in  the  distance  and 
finally  came  upon  a  small  frame  house.  We 
went  up  on  the  porch  and,  hearing  voices  with- 
in, knocked.  After  much  scuffling  of  feet  an 
old  man  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  door.  He 
was  chewing  a  quid  of  tobacco  vigorously. 
After  spitting  square  and  straight  over  nry 
head,  he  bade  us  enter.  In  the  dim  room,  light- 
ed only  by  a  kerosene  lamp,  we  could  see  sev- 
eral persons  sitting  around  holding  manuscripts 
in  their  hands.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
rehearsal  of  "Thorns  and  Orange  Blossoms". 
Suddenly  the  old  man  shouted,  "I  am  Lord 
Carson",  in  a  voice  so  dramatic  and  thrilling 
that  it  sent  Bell  and  myself  flying  into  the 
corner.  It  was  finally  decided  that  Bell  and 
I  would  join  the  little  company  of  troupers. 
We  rehearsed  diligently  for  three  weeks.  In 
our  repertoire  were  such  plays  as  "East  Lynne", 
"Thorns  and  Orange  Blossoms"  and  "Peace- 
fully Valley".  It  was  while  with  this  little 
company  that  Bell  and  I  found  out  exactly  how 
little  William  Shakespeare  amounted  to.  Our 
old  manager  quickly  informed  us  to  get  all 
such  nonsense  out  of  our  heads.  Romeos  and 
Juliets  soon  paled  beside  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  his  imagination.  He  would  make  over  plays 
to  suit  our  small  company.  When  he  sat  down 
before  his  one-horse  typewriter,  plays  were 
cut  and  slashed  in  a  jiffy,  names  changed  and 
whole  sides  left  out.  Many  an  author  would 
have  trembled  in  his  last  resting  place,  in 
those  days,  could  he  have  been  aware  of  the 
butchery  that   had   befallen   his   brain  child. 


Our  manager  was  a  queer  old  character  who 
Miew  a  great  deal  about  acting  but  very  Utile- 
uojut  managing,  his  patience  was  somewaai 
mimed  aua  ne  wouia  sconn  anu  rage  upuu 
trie  slightest  provocation.  vvneii  ne  was  dis- 
turbed, ana  impatient  £>eii  wouid  charm  him 
bacK  to  normaicy  witn  his  broad  grin  and  good 
nature. 

ocn  was  our  leading  man  and  ne  put  ms 
wnoie  heart  into  nis  worK.  ne  was  cAircmeij 
paxiicuiar  aDouc  detail — notning  escaped  inb 
waccnrui  eye.  ne  was  blessed  wnn  a  xeiiiaiiw- 
aoie  memory,  ne  not  oniy  Knew  ms  own  lines 
liuc  every  one  eise  s.  1  always  ten  sure  ui  ui_, 
sen  wnen  l  wonted  witn  nun.  ne  was  never 
at  the  mercy  ox  piupeity  men  because  he  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  to  see  tnat  everyenm,., 
was  in  readiness  bexore  tne  curtain  went  up. 

As  tne  country  Doy  in  "feaceruiiy  Vauey", 
rieu  was  wondexxul.  When  he  placed  his  arm 
around  the  dear  old  lady  who  played  the 
"Motner"  in  that  celebrated  play  wnicn  made 
boi  bmith  Kussel  tamous,  and  repeated  the 
lines,  "Mother,  X  am  going  to  New  iork  n 
I  have  to  walk  every  step  or  the  way,"  1  wouid 
rush  from  my  dressing  room  and  listen,  ne 
was  playing  a  part  but  he  meant  what  he  saiu. 
iiven  tnen  he  had  dreams  or  the  future  in 
that  great  city  where  so  many  actors  rise  and 
fall. 

xn  those  very  trying  days  he  was  ever  the 
eternal  optimist.  This  was  proven  over  and 
over  again  when  we  were  playing  small  towns. 
1  shall  never  forget  our  opening  night  in  a 
town  of  only  a  few  hundred  innabitants.  It 
did  not  boast  a  theatre  so  we  opened  in  the 
town  hall.  The  stage  was  small  and  had  very 
meagre  properties.  The  curtain  could  only  be 
lilted  through  the  efforts  of  two  stage  hands 
who  rolled  it  up  slowly  and  noisily  on  a 
pulley.  The  dressing  rooms  were  small,  cold, 
and  without  any  of  the  conveniences  now  to 
be  found  in  theatres  everywhere.  Conditions 
were  discouraging.  A  terrific  rain  storm  had 
washed  away  our  small  advertising  announce- 
ments and  as  a  result  no  one  came  to  our  show- 
This  did  not  disconcert  the  ever  optimistic  Bell. 
He  walked  around  with  his  hands  shoved  deep 
in  his  pockets,  then  suddenly  burst  into  roars 
of  laughter.  He  picked  up  a  newspaper  and 
improvised  a  large  horn.  Approaching  the 
window,  he  looked  down  into  the  streets  be- 
low, "Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  called  in  a 
loud,  cheery  voice.  "Come  and  see  the  best  show 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life  for  the  money",  and 
in  they  came.  We  did  not  have  a  full  house, 
but  we  had  enough  to  justify  our  putting  on 
the  show.  They  went  out  and  told  their  friends 
and  on  our  remaining  two  nights  we  sold  out. 

Being  green  in  the  trouping  business,  we 
had  some  sad  experiences  concerning  the  food 
question.  We  did  not  know  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  troupers  to  carry  sardines,  crack- 
ers, can  openers  and  other  culinary  requisites 
in  their  trunks.  Most  persons  in  the  tinsel 
world  of  make  believe  like  to  dine  after  the 
show.  In  small  towns  the  restaurants  close 
early.  One  night  after  the  show,  Bell  and  I 
felt  hungry.  Our  company  was  stopping  at  a 
farm  house,  the  one  hotel  being  a  little  too  ex- 
pensive for  us  soldiers  of  fortune.  Bell  said 
he  would  seek  a  fruit  stand.  Our  character 
woman  and  I  waited  patiently  on  the  vine- 
clad  porch  of  the  house.  After  a  while  Bell 
returned  empty-handed.  He  had  walked  all 
over  the  town  and  could  not  find  a  fruit  store 
open.  As  usual,  he  was  not  discouraged.  "I 
think  I  will  explore  the  kitchen",  he  suggested. 
He  walked  into  the  dark  hall  and  began  care- 


fully trying  the  doors.  In  a  few  moments  we 
heard  a  terrible  racket.  An  old_man  who  had 
been  sleeping  on  the  first  floor  ran  into  the 
hall  and  shouted,  "Burglar!"  Bell  calmly  ex- 
plained that  he  was  looking  for  the  kitchen. 
"It's  locked  up",  the  old  fellow  bellowed,  "and 
I  guess  it's  a  darned  good  thing  it  is,  while 
you  show  actors  are  around  here."  The  next 
,.uy  we  filled  our  trunks  with  an  assortment 
of  food  that  would  thrill  any  trouper's  heart. 

As  a  press  agent  Bell  was  superb.  He  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  newspaper  office 
as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  town.  He  would 
write  up  the  press  notice  himself,  and  I  must 
say  that  he  embellished  our  accomplishments  in 
a  most  breezy  and  interesting  manner.  Ever 
unselfish,  he  praised  all  alike.  In  those  days 
we  did  specialties  between  acts.  Our  manager 
would  play  his  banjo  after  the  first  act.  Then 
I  would  sing  a  song  or  two.  It  all  depended 
upon  the  endurance  of  the  audience.  One 
morning  the  headlines  of  the  daily  paper  ran 
something  like  this:  "Williamson  Stock  Com- 
pany presents  L.  Monta  Bell,  leading  man, 
Bertha  Matthews  Du  Rant,  the  Blue  Ridge 
nightingale  and  Joseph  Lance  who  tickles  the 
banjo  most  to  death." 

After  a  season's  experience  with  the  Wil- 
liamson Stock  Co.,  I  decided  to  organize  one 
of  my  own.    In  1914  I  returned  to  Washington 
and  opened  the  Alexandria  Opera  House.  Bell 
joined  me  two  weeks  later.    Always  honorable, 
he  desired  to  give  our  old  manager  the  cus- 
tomary two  weeks  notice.    On  my  opening  night 
I  received  the  following  telegram: 
Bertha  Matthews  Du  Rant 
Opera  House 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Wishing  you  every  success.  Will  be  with 
you  next  week. 

(signed)  L.  MONTA  BELL. 

Two  weeks  later  he  joined  me  and  became 
my  leading  man. 

We  played  a  successful  season  and  had  a 
wealth  of  experiences.  The  opera  house  boast- 
ed very  little  scenery  but  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
we  would  devise  sets  of  our  own  creation. 
On  one  occasion  we  needed  support  for  a 
piece  of  canvas,  which  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  hill.  It  was  decorated  with  stones,  trees 
and  flowers.  Bell  placed  a  large  box  under 
it  to  give  it  the  proper  elevation.  As  he  stood 
upon  this  improvised  hill  delivering  a  very 
dramatic  speech,  the  box  gave  way  and  one 
of  his  legs  went  through  it.  But  he  rose  to 
the  occasion  like  a  true  warrior.  The  lines 
of  his  speech  ran  something  like  this,  "The 
sands  of  the  hills  sink  under  my  feet."  When 
he  felt  his  leg  slipping  through  the  box  he 
quickly  changed  the  line  and  said,  "Alas,  I 
am  sinking  in  the  mud  of  the  hills." 

One  week  during  our  stay  at  the  Opera 
House,  we  found  our  business  falling  off.  Bell 
set  out  to  determine  the  reason.  He  discovered 
that  General  Coxie  had  come  to  town  and  was 
lecturing  on  the  corner  at  the  very  hour  that 
our  show  opened.  Bell  thought  the  matter  over 
and  decided  that  something  must  be  done.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  see  the  General. 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Coxie  changed  his 
hour  for  lecturing. 

As  famous  director  of  pictures  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  has  reached  his  fullest  limit.  He  must 
ever  go  on  and  up  the  ladder  of  achievement. 
His  qualify  and  fibre  as  a  man  has  less  dross 
than  anyone  whom  I  know.  His  future  is 
assured.  Time  alone  will  prove  the  comple- 
ment of  his  magnificent  ability. 


Mention  of  the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  is  the  best  introduction  to  advertisers. 
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YOUNG  LOVE  COMES  THROUGH 
Harriet  Sharwood 

KATIE  AVERY  is  very  much  in  love  with  Jo 
Cox.     Her  mother,  however,  nas  other  plans 
in    view    and    she    intends    that    Katie  shall 
follow  her  instructions. 

Katie  is  tall  and  very  well  developed  for  her 
age.  She  is  only  fifteen.  With  the  aid  of  bright 
rouge,  heavy  lip  paste,  mascaro  and  powder  Katie 
is  transformed  into  a  painted  doll.  "Gee,  I  can't 
let  Jo  see  me  like  this.  It  ain't — it  ain't  respect- 
able. Maybe  he  won't  want  to  marry  me  any 
more  if  he  sees  me  looking  like  this." 

But  Mrs.  Avery  was  not  worrying  about  Jo. 
"Men  like  a  little  make-up.  You  don't  want  to 
look  like  a  green-horn,  do  you,  or  a  country 
jay?" 

A  long  limousine  came  for  them,  driven  by  a 
chauffeur.  Soon  they  arrive  at  a  palatial  house 
and  are  shown  into  a  room  such  as  Katie  had 
never  seen  before.  "Now  cross  your  legs  to  the 
right.     There.     Like  this.     Now,  don't  move!" 

Katie  is  informed  that  "A  very  rich  man  lives 
here.     A  man'  who   can  be  very   generous — " 

Mr  Adams  examines  Katie  as  if  she  were  a 
piece  of  furniture.  Mr.  Adams  goes  to  meet  some 
guests  and  Mrs.  Avery  induces  Katie  to  put  on 
negligee  so  that  she  might  rest  before  the  com- 
mencement of   the  party. 

Some  time  later  she  awakens  to  find  Mr.  Adams 
beside  her.     "You're  a  beauty"  he  tells  her. 

''Where's  mother?" 

"She  went  home  some  time  ago,"  he  replies. 

Jo  arrives  to  find  Katie  in  this  compromising 
postion.  "Don't,  Jo.  It  was  mother's  fault,  1 
tell  you."  Jo  is  on  the  verge  of  settling  with 
Mr.  Adams,   but  Katie  restrains  him. 

Mr.  Adams,  when  he  learns  from  Katie  that  she 
is  under  age,  explains  matters.  Mrs.  Avery  has 
informed  him  that  Katie  is  an  adopted  child, 
and  that  she  is  of  age.  Mrs.  Avery  has  kept 
this  secret  in  order  to  deceive  her  husband.  He 
has   seen  the  adoption  papers. 

"Katie!  We  can  get  married,  right  now." 
This  from  Jo. 

Mr.  Adams  gives  Jo  a  hundred  dollar  bill.  In 
the  time-worn  Ford,  Joe  drew  her  closer  as  they 
passed  through  the  moon-flooded  landscape. 


SOPHRONIA 
Lela  Marshall 

AUNT  Sophronia  1  iverton  has  given  up  her 
fiance.  Dr.  James  Breece,  to  take  care  of 
her  niece  and"  nephew,  CaroL  and  Charles, 
twins.  She  is  so  dignified  that  she  objects  to 
modern  formal  dresses.  The  twins  are  to  give  a 
party  to  celebrate  their  coming  of  age  and  plan 
to  make  it  formal  without  Miss  Tiverton's  knowl- 
edge. Joe,  Melvin,  Mildred  and  Leona,  friendf 
of  Carol's  and  Charlie  s,  come  in  and  they  all 
discuss  wavs  and  means  of  keeping  Aunt  Soph- 
ronia away  from  the  party.  Joe,  Who  is  in  the 
philosophy  department  in  college,  suggests  a 
plan.  This  is  to  convince  Carol's  aunt  that  she 
is  tired  and  needs  a  rest.  It  is  to  be  done  by 
their  all  showing  concern  for  her  whenever  slie 
is  around.  Carol  is  undecided,  for  she  really  ao 
preciates  what  her  Aunt  has  done  for  them.  She 
is  finally  won  over  to  their  side. 

A  week  before  the  party,  Aunt  Sophronia  tele- 
phones Jim  Breece,  and  in  a  low  voice  tells  him 
that  she  is  ready.  When  the  young  folks  troop 
in  and  start  their  suggesting.  Miss  Tdverton 
agrees,  says  she  is  tired  and  collapses.  Dr.  Jim 
is  called  and  for  the  week  following,  the  report 
from  the  sick-room  is,  "She  is  just  the  same." 
Jim  Breece  tells  the  young  folks  that  it  is  Aunt 
Sophronia's  wish  that  they  go  right  on  with  the 
]  arty  as  planned.  The  night  of  the  party.  Dr. 
Jim  asks  if  he  may  bring  a  guest  with  him 
When  asked  who  it  is,  he  answers,  "My  fiancee." 
Carol  is  shocked  and  hurt,  for  she  had  thought 
that  Dr.  Jim  would  always  remain  true  to  her 
aunt.  Nevertheless,  she  gives  her  permission. 
Some   time   later,   Jim   walks   in   with  a  charming 
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woman    in    formal    dress.      He   introduces    her  as 
his   fiancee  and  it  isn't  until  they  come  close  to 
her    that    they    recognize   Aunt  Sophronia. 

Explanations  follow.  Miss  Tiverton  relates 
how  sne  overheard  their  conversation  (much  to 
their  confusion)  and  she  has  decided  that  the 
twins  are  old  enough  to  be  left  alone  while  she 
goes  on  her  honeymoon  with  Dr.  Jim.  Carol  and 
Joe  Wright  slip  off  to  the  next  room  where  Joe 
decides  that  he  is  going  to  use  the  power  of 
suggestion  himself.  After  much  prompting  on 
Carol's  part,  Joe  suggests  that  they  get  married 
on  his  small  salary. 


THE  FAR-AWAY  LANDS  OF  THE  WEST 
Marguerite  A.  Klumpp 

GERALDINE  BURRUS  is  the  servant  of  a 
farmer  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stacey. 
The  Staceys  discover  that  Geraldine  has 
been  having  an  affair  with  Charles  Herbert,  their 
nephew,  and  dismiss  her.  The  night  she  is  to 
leave,  the  farmer  is  counting  bank  notes  in  one 
corner  when  a  knock  is  heard.  A  peddler  en- 
ters and  while  displaying  his  goods,  manages  to 
slip  a  note  into  Geraldine's  hand.  The  note  is 
a  plea  from  Charles  asking  her  to  meet  him.  She 
steals  out  of  the  house  at  night  and  goes  to 
him.  As  they  stand  talking  they  fancy  they 
hear  a  call.  Geraldine  fears  that  she  has  been 
discovered  and  starts  back.  On  the  way,  Charles 
tells  her  that  he  has  succeeded  in  winning  $3  00 
by   gambling.     He  promises  never   to  play  again. 

Suddenly  they  see  a  man's  shadow.  Charles 
runs  towards  it  but  when  he  gets  there  it  has 
disappeared.  There  is  an  odor  of  chloroform 
coming  through  the  open  window  of  the  farmer's 
room.  It  is  then  that  the  young  couple  realize 
that  the  Staceys  have  been  drugged  and  their 
money  taken.  Charles  fears  he  will  be  blamed 
and  leaves  for  the  city.  Dr.  Washburn  arrives 
just  then.  At  the  court-house  it  is  just  as 
Charles  had  feared.  He  is  blamed  for  the  rob- 
bery and  Betty  Jackson  a  guest  at  the  farm- 
house, the  doctor  and  the  peddler  give  evidence 
against  Charles.  Geraldine's  testimony  about  the 
shadow  is  thought  to  be  made  up  to  shield  her 
lover. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stacey  die  of  the  shock,  leaving 
their  money  to  their  nephew.  The  house  is 
rented  by  Geraldine's  father.  One  night  Geraldine. 
sitting  up  later  than  the  rest  of  her  family 
notices  a  shadow  outside  the  window.  She 
quietly  awakens  her  father  and  two  brothers. 
When  they  go  down  they  see  a  man  opening  a 
cache  in  the  bricks  and  revealing  the  stolen 
money.  He  is  captured  and  proves  to  be  the 
peddler.  Charles  is  acquitted,  the  news  being 
printed  in  the  papers.  Geraldine  gets  a  lettter 
from  him  saying  that  he  will  return.  When  he 
returns  the  whole  town  honors  him  to  make  up 
for    its    former  doubt. 


SO  YOU'RE  GOING  TO  HELL 
Arthur  Peabody 

JOHN  SAUNDERS  and  Jim  Robinson  agree 
that  the  one  who  dies  first  will  come  back 
if  he  can  and  tell  his  friend  how  the  other 
world  is  and  what  it  seems  like  to  be  there. 
John  is  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  Some- 
time after  his  burial,  Jim  is  sitting  in  a  park. 
He  is  approached  by  John  who,  seeing  that  Jim 
does  not  believe  he  has  returned,  leaves  an 
envelope.  At  night,  Jim  opens  the  letter  and 
reads   John's_  experiences. 

When  John  dies,  he  finds  himself  confronted 
by  an  angel  who  acts  as  his  guide.  He  is  told 
he  may  choose  either  heaven,  hell  or  the  gulf 
between.  John  asks  if  it  is  permissible  to  look 
the  place  over  first.  Whereupon  he  goes  sight- 
seeing. He  looks  heaven  over  and  decides  that 
it  is  too  uninteresting  to  suit  him.  The  angel 
then  gives  him  directions  on  how  to  get  to  hell. 
He  goes  there  on  a  visit  and  finds  that  the  old- 
time  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone  occupies  only 
one  corner  of  the  place  and  that  one  does'nt 
have  to  go  there  unless  he  wants  to.  He  is  in- 
vited to  Satan's  private  room.  When  asked  his 
opinion  of  hell,  John  tells  Satan  that  it  needs  re- 
forming. There  is  so  much  hurry  and  rush 
that  soon  people  will  get  tired  of  it  and  will 
leave.  Satan  tells  John  that  after  he  has  finished 
his  sightseeing  trip,  he  is  to  come  back  with  a 
definite  plan. 

John  goes  off  to  visit  the  gulf.  There  he  meets 
many  people  of  renown.  He  decides  he  likes  it 
best  here  and  sends  word  to  Satan  that  their 
proposition  is  all  off.  He  then  writes  of  his  ex- 
periences  to  Jim. 

Jim  shoves  the  letter  under  the  pillow  and 
tries  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  when  he  looks 
for  it,  he  cannot  find  it. 


MAKING   OF   A  DOCTOR 
Alice  Dinsmoor 

HELEN  FURNALD,  25,  has  ideas  of  her  own. 
Although  she  has  every  opportunity  social- 
ly,  since  her  family   is   well-to-do,   and  she 
is    popular    with    the    younger    set,    she  chooses 
to  set  off  on  a  career  of  her  own. 

Thus  we  find  her  apply  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
work.  She  is  sent  to  a  Mrs.  Thompson,  an  elder- 
ly woman,  who  requires  attendance.  Her  salary 
is  some  $6.  a  week. 

Helen  is  sympathetic  with  the  condition  of  the 
Thompsons,  and  arranges  for  outside  relief 
through  her  family.  The  conditions  are  such 
that  she  is   compelled  to   give  up  her  work.. 

She  receives  a  letter,  soon  thereafter,  from  Mrs. 
Corns  tock,    mother    of    her    most    intimate  school 


friend.  "Will  you  come  to  us?  Dear  Clara  is 
just  rallying  from  pneumonia.  She  is  begging 
for   you.      Do    come   if  possible." 

At  the  Corns tocks  Helen  is  instrumental  in  the 
rapid  recoverv  of  Clara.  While  there  she  meets 
George  Grave  who  tells  of  the  unexpected  plight 
of  his  relatives,  the  Thompsons.  Helen  does  not 
reveal    her   part   in   the    charitable  deed. 

Dr.  Willard,  family  physician  of  the  Comstocks 
writes  to  the  Furr^lds,  advocating  Helen's  ef- 
fort towards  medicine.  Hesitatingly,  they  give 
their  consent  and  Helen  ultimately  achieves  re- 
nown  in   the   medical  field. 


ESTHER 
Cumberland  H.  H.  Rumbold 

ESTHER,  a  Hebrew  orphan  girl,  is  living  with 
her  Uncle  Mordecai  in  Susa,  the  capital  of 
Persia,  about  500  B.  C.  She  and  her  maid 
are  attacked  on  the  street  by  two  drunken  Medes. 
Jonathan,  a  young  Jew  from  Babylon,  beats  the 
drunks    up    and    carries    the    girl  home. 

Xerxes,  the  king,  at  a  great  feast  orders  his 
wife  Vashti  before  the  throng  to  show  off  her 
beauty  of  which  he  has  boasted.  She  refuses 
and  is  whipped  out  of  the  gates.  The  king  then 
orders  a  hundred  maidens,  the  fairest  of  his 
dominions,  to  be  brought  before  him  that  he 
may  choose  a  new  queen.  Meanwhile  Haman, 
*.he  King's  vizier,  on  his  progress  through  Suso 
demands  that  all  must  bow  before  him.  Jonathan 
and  Mordecai  refuse  and  Haman  threatens  them 
and  their  race  with  destruction.  He  persuades 
the  King  to  have  all  Jews  massacred  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  Mordecai  suggests  to  Esther  that  she 
be  one  of  the  hundred  maidens.  Then  if  she 
is  chosen',  she  may  persuade  the  King  through 
his  love  for  her  to  save  her  people.  Esther,  now 
desperately  in  love  with  Jonathan  demurs,  but 
later,  realizing  the  desperate  situation,  gives  in. 
In  the  meantime,  Mordecai  overhears  a  plot  be- 
tween two  chamberlains  to  kill  the  King  and  re- 
veals it.  Xerxes  has  them  executed  and  rewards 
tthe  Jew.  Esther,  now  Queen,  invites  her  hus- 
band and  Haman'  to  a  banquet  where  she  de- 
nounces Haman  as  a  villain.  Xerxes,  enraged, 
orders  him  and  his  sons  to  be  hanged  on  the 
gallows  he  prepared  for  Mordecai.  Amedetha, 
son  to  Haman,  escapes.  The  King  issues  an  order 
allowing  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves  on  the 
appointed  day.  Xerxes  views  the  battle  from  his 
palace.  The  Jews  win'.  Just  as  he  turns  from 
the  window,  an  arrow  shot  by  Amedetha  kills  the 
King. 

Xerxes  has  previously,  at  Esther's  behest,  pro- 
mised to  let  ten  thousand  Jews  under  Mordecai 
return  to  Jerusalem  to  rebuild  their  ruined  tem- 
ple. Esther  changes  garments  with  her  maid 
and  escapes  from  the  palace.  She  joins  Mordecai 
and  Jonathan  at  the  City  Gate  and  goes  with 
the   caravan    to  Jerusalem. 


OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS 
By   Arthur   Joseph  Warren 

Aboard  a  battleship,  wild  Leo  Sheridan.  New 
York  bound,  entertains  his  comrades  with  his 
bass  voice  singing  "Asleep  in  the  Deep." 

Petite  Viola  Manly,  enroute  to  New  York  City 
via  day  coach  with  her  bass  viol,  is  ferried  across 
the  bay  to  the  big  city.  Meanwhile  Leo  Sheridan, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  cruise  in  southern 
waters,  has  a  hangover  from  the  previous  evening, 
for  the  "fleet  was  in."  He  has  taken  a  few 
drinks  just  to  be  one  of  the  boys.  He  finds 
himself  at  the  docks  where  he  hazily  sees  Viola 
struggling  in  the  traffic  on  her  way  to  a  street 
car.  He  assists  her  in  boarding  it,  and  she  thanks 
him   for   his  chivalry. 

Viola  is  startled  to  find  that  the  "Submarine 
Cafe"*  where  she  is  to  play  in  the  orchestra, 
is  in  a  basement.  There  is  "Taxi  Dancing"  at 
1 0  cents  a  dance,  but  being  without  funds  she 
takes  the  job.  Leo  and  his  pals  continue  their 
celebrating,  and  a  party  is  to  be  given  in  the 
cafe.  In  the  midst  of  the  dancing  Leo  sees  Viola 
and  goes  over,  asking  the  orchestra  to  change 
the  tempo  as  a  joke  on  his  pals.  A  drunk  bothers 
Viola.  Leo,  seeing  this,  knocks  him  out.  His 
pals  then  insist  that  he  sing  "Asleep  in  the 
Deep,"  , 

Jack  Henderson,  talkie  director,  having 
searched  the  booking  agencies  fruitlessly  for  a 
capable  bass  singer,  is  amazed  at  the  quality  of 
Leo's  voice  accompanied  by  Viola.  He  insists 
that  they  appear  in  his  production,  ''Blue  Danube 
Revue".  The  selections  "Blue  Danube"  and 
"Over  the  Waves"  are  featured  as  dancing  num- 
bers in  the  "Blue  Danube  Cabaret"  scenes.  Hen- 
derson has  Viola  and  he  and  Leo  do  "Asleep  in  the 
Deep"  as  an  added  attraction  in  addition  to  "He 
Played  on  the  Big  Bass  Viol".  The  director  was 
unable  to  locate  a  capable  singer  for  the  latter 
number   until   he    "found"  Leo. 

Friendship  between  Leo  and  Viola  grows 
through  their  contact  at  the  studio,  and  soon 
ripens  into  love.  They  are  offered  an  engagement 
in  a  New  York  skyscraper  night  club,  as  a  result 
of  the  fame  they  receive  from  the  picture.  They 
leave  in  a  short  time  for  a  honeymoon. 


HAVE  YOU  TALENT? 

If  you  possess  abilities  you  should  find  them 
out.  Don't  guess.  Your  handwriting  will 
reveal  all  you  want  to  know.  Let  me  make 
a  scientific  analysis  for  you.  A  $5  two-page 
reading  for  $2  while  this  offer  lasts.  Send  20 
lines  of  your  handwriting  in  ink  on  unlined 
paper  to 

W.  E.  LANDSTROM— Graphologist— Haledon,  N.J. 
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Cast  and  clo)est  of  Broadway 


with  RUTH  BARR 


"DISRAELI"           A  Warner  Bros.  Production 

1  o  those  scoffers  who  once  derided  the  silent 
screen  as  they  now  lament  its  passing,  and  who 
have  transferred  their  ridicule  to  the  talkies, 
we  would  suggest  that  they  see  "Disraeli". 
George  Arliss  himself, — and  he  plays  the  title 
role, — is  enthusiastic  over  this  Vitaphone 
achievement.  The  stage-bred  voices  of  both 
himself  and  his  wife,  who  also  plays  the  part 
of  Disraeli's  wife,  are  a  pleasure  to  those  who 
love  to  hear  the  English  language  well  spoken, 
and  both  carry  on  with  an  ease  and  natural- 
ness that  only  long  years  of  training  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  plav  can  give.  You  forget  that 
they  are  not  there  in  person.  The  illusion,  by 
means  of  admirable  direction,  is  perfect. 

The  story  hinges  around  that  phase  of  Dis- 
raeli's political  career  concerning  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Suez  canal  represents 
the  gateway  to  India  and  the  Orient,  and  own- 
ership of  the  canal  meant  command  of  the  rich 
Eastern  trade.  Russia,  lacking  waterways, 
coveted  the  canal  in  her  dream  of  world  power, 
but  England,  smug  and  complacent  in  her  title 
of  "Mistress  of  the  Seas"  refused  to  recognize 
any  menace  to  that  title.  Pompous  Lord  Pro- 
bert,  head  of  the  Bank  of  England,  seems  to 
typify  the  conservative  Englishman  of  the  peri- 
od, with  his  dislike  of  innovation  and  "foreign- 
ness."  Disraeli  alone  seemed  aware  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  this  "ditch  in  the  sand" 
and  when  Parliament  refused  to  back  his  pro- 
ject, took  the  responsibility  of  acquiring  it  for 
England.  He  then  forces  Pr^bert,  acting  of- 
ficial of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  stand  back 
of  him,  with  the  alternative  of  plunging  Eng- 
land into  eternal  disgrace.  Says  his  pretty  ad- 
mirer, Lady  Clarissa, — Joan  Bennett,  "How 
wonderful  to  have  such  power",  and  Disraeli 
uses  this  "power"  to  good  advantage. 

The  play  is  full  of  bright  dialogue.  There 
is  a  love  story  woven  throughout  its  progress 
and  the  suspense  is  well  sustained.  Doris 
Llovd  ably  plays  the  part  of  a  spy  in  the  pay 
of  Russia.  Altogether  it's  a  play  worth  seeing, 
and  we  believe  that  it  will  run  well  past  the 
new  vear. 


"SOUND  MOTION  PICTURES" 

TALKIES  IN  THE  MAKING 
(Book  Review) 

Turned  off  the  press  at  the  proper  psy- 
chological moment  in  the  rising  wave  of  popu- 
lar approval  of  the  talkies,  Harold  B.  Frank- 
lin's book,  "Sound  Motion  Pictures",  finds  an 
interested  audience.  Although  the  purpose  of 
the  book  is  fundamentally  professional  and  tech- 
nical, Mr.  Franklin,  who  is  the  President  of 
the  Fox  West  Coast  Theatres,  keeps  his  lay- 
public  well  in  mind. 

Frankly,  now  that  talkies  are  taken  for  grant- 
ed, we  rather  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
brush  up  a  bit  on  the  "by  whom?"  "how?" 
and  "Whither?"  of  the  sound  picture.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  invention  dates  back  as  far  as 
1887.  Credit  is  given  to  the  venerable  Edison, 
and  the  developers  Eugene  Lauste,  Dr.  Lee  De 
Forest,  William  Fox,  Theodore  W.  Case  and  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Wente  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories. A  quite  simple  explanation  is  given 
to  us  of  methods  used  for  producing  the  syn- 
chronization of  sounds. 

Most  fascinating  of  all  the  chapters,  per- 
haps, is  the  description  of  the  new  talkie 
studio.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Franklin, 
we  obtain  admission  to  a  studio  where  a  film- 
ing is  in  progress.  Each  part  in  the  procedure 
is  explained  to  us  as  we  watch. 

Although  not  quite  so  optimistic  as  D.  W. 
Griffith  who  predicts  that  within  the  next  five 


"SUNNY  SIDE  UP" 
William  Fox's  New  Production 

Adorable  Janet  Gaynor  and  the  handsome 
Charles  Farrell  provide  excellent  entertain- 
ment in  this  original  musical  comedy  produc- 
tion. There  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  the  per- 
formance and  judging  from  the  unrestrained 
laughter,  the  audience  found  it  excellent  comedy. 

The  story  is  intensely  human.  Without  at- 
tempting to  summarize  its  plot,  I  might  state 
the  contrast  is  between  the  slums  of  New  York 
and  the  society  folk  of  Southampton.  Thus  the 
opportunities  for  emotional  appeal  are  marked. 

El  Brendel,  as  Eric  Swenson,  Marjorie  Wrhite 
as  Bee  Nichols  and  Frank  Riehardson  as  Eddie 
Rafferty  ably  support  the  principals.  On  the 
musical  end,  "I'm  A  Dreamer,  Aren't  We  All", 
"If  I  Had  A  Talking  Picture  of  You"  and 
"Turn  On  the  Heat"  will  meet  with  public  ap- 
proval. You  will  especially  like  the  opening 
scene  which  pictures  an  East  Side  street  on 
a  hot  summer's  day.  An  unique  effect  is  achiev- 
ed in  having  the  camera  take  us  from  floor 
to  floor  on  the  open  street,  while  the  din  of 
the  street  urchins  is  in  our  ears.  In  an  instant's 
time  the  background  to  the  story  is  laid  be- 
fore the  audience.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
the  talking  pictures  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  every  other  form  of  entertainment. 

There  are  many  engaging  moments.  In  one 
scene  Charles  Farrell  places  the  photographs 
of  Sharon  Lynn  and  Janet  Gaynor  side  by  side 
and  the  close-up  of  Janet  Gavnor  depicts  her 
in  action.  The  North  Pole  tableau,  staged  by 
Seymour  Felix,  caused  a  wave  of  appreciation 
from  the  audience.  The  block  party,  wherein 
Janet  Gaynor  does  some  musical  numbers,  is 
excellently  conceived.  If  it  is  entertainment  you 
seek,  do  not  miss  this  excellent  production.  By 
every  token  "Sunny  Side  Up"  is  destined  for  a 
long  run. 


"RIO  RITA"  A  Radio  Production 

Spectacular  scenes,  hilarious  comedy  and 
some  excellent  singing  go  into  the  making  of 
one  of  the  season's  successes, — Rio  Rita.  The 
story  concerns  a  Mexican  senorita,  a  Texas 
ranger  and  a  Russian  villain  posing  as  a  Mex- 
ican patriot.  The  new  Bebe  Daniels,  a  de- 
mure and  clinging  Bebe,  possesses  a  surprising- 
ly good  voice,  both  for  singing  and  talking, 
and  carries  herself  gracefully  through  the  pic- 
ture. John  Boles  will  cause  more  than  a  little 
flurry  among  the  fair  sex.  His  singing  is  ex- 
cellent, particularly  in  the  Rangers  chorus. 
Wheeler  and  Woolsley  are  a  great  comedy 
pair — good  for  countless  laughs.  Many  of  the 
scenes  <are  magnificent.  The  ballroom, — the 
lake  of  mirrors, — the  wedding.  The  musical 
numbers,  too,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Harry 
Tierney  and  Joe  McCarthy,  who  wrote  the 
original  score  for  Flo  Ziegfeld's  version,  were 
called  upon  for  two  new  song  hits,  "Sweet- 
heart, We  Need  Each  Other"  and  "You're 
Alwavs  In  My  Arms",  both  of  which  register- 
ed with  the  audience.  Luther  Reed  deserves 
a  big  hand  for  his  direction. 

years  talking  pictures  will  supplant  both  the 
silent  and  spoken  drama,  Mr.  Franklin  looks 
forward  to  great  strides  in  this  infant  industry. 
He  tells  of  the  effect  the  talkies  will  have  on 
the  habits  of  the  theatre-going  public,  and  on 
the  talkie  houses  themselves. 

Mr.  Franklin  completes  his  trail-blazing 
volume  with  the  prophetic  statement  of  Wil- 
liam Fox  "that  he  has  quit  the  production  of 
silent  films  for  good  and  for  all."  Coming 
frnm  so  important  a  producer  in  the  film  in- 
dustry, the  words  point  the  way  to  a  future 


"YOUNG  NOWHERES"— First  National  and 
Vitaphone  Production 

Richard  Barthelrhess  gives  a  splendid  per- 
formance in  a  very  difficult  role.  He  is  ably 
assisted  by  the  lovely  Marion  Nixon,  who  plays 
the  feminine  lead.  The  performance  of  Bert 
Roach,   too   merits   special  commendation. 

The  story  is  based  upon  a  very  pathetic 
love  theme.  Richard  Barthelmess,  as  Albert 
Whalen,  is  a  night  elevator-man  in  a  fashion- 
able apartment  house.  His  lot  is  rather  a  hard 
one,  and  he  is  alone  in  the  world,  having  no 
interest  outside  of  his  meagre  existence.  He 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  Annie  Jackson, 
played  by  Marion  Nixon,  who  cleans  one  of 
the  apartments,  and  who  is  similarly  without 
funds.  They  become  engaged,  although  they 
have  very  little  leisure  or  finances  to  enjoy 
their  companionship. 

Annie  Jackson  becomes  ill,  through  her  at- 
tempts to  economize,  and  is  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital with  pneumonia.  Albert  meets  her  when 
she  is  released  and  brings  her  to  his  apart- 
ment house  secretly  so  that  they  may  enjoy 
their  Christmas  in  privacy  and  contentment, 
which  seemingly  have  been  denied  them  at 
every  turn.  Albert  has  the  keys  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Cleaver,  an  absent  tenant,  who  un- 
expectedly returns  and  finds  them  together.. 
He  has  them  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
night  court,  where,  after  their  story  is  heard, 
they  are  released  at  the  solicitation  of  both 
Mr.  Cleaver  and  Mr.  Jesse  who  promise  to 
aid  them  in  the  future. 

Since  the  Vitaphone_  Short  Subjects  occupy  a 
fair  part  of  this  performance,  it  would  be  well 
to  brieflv  sketch  their  entertainment  value. 
The  Gotham  Rhythm  Boys,  who  head  the  list, 
pleased  the  audience  immensely.  Eddie  Green 
&  Co.  have  a  humorous  sketch  titled  "Sending 
a  Wire."  William  Aubery  renders  some  highlv 
eniovable  bar-room  melodies  in  the  fantasy 
"A  Night  on  the  Bowery." 


"FLIGHT,"  COLUMBIA  PICTURES  CORP. 

Columbia's  first-class  talking  picture  enter- 
tainment. It  has  everything!  True,  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  more  or  less  familia^  to  us,  but 
that  enables  one  to  a  better  appreciation  of  this 
excellent  drama. 

Frank  R.  Capra  has  made  an  excellent  job 
of  his  directing.  Some  of  the  aviation  scenes 
have  not  been  equalled  on  the  screen  today  and 
there  is  a  keen  thrill  in  watching  the  smart 
flying  squadron  go  through  manoeuvers  in  per- 
fect formation. 

Ralph  Graves,  Jack  Holt  and  Lila  Lee,  who 
form  the  triangle,  are  to  be  commended  upon 
their  splendid  characterizations.  Ralph  Graves, 
it  must  be  remarked,  does  overplay  his  part 
at  times,  but  this  is  very  infrequent.  The  audi- 
ence was  very  enthusiastic  about  his  perform- 
ance,  particularly  in  the  humorous  situations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ralph  Graves  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  new  crop  of  talking 
oicture  stars  and  we  confidently  look  forward  to 
his  continued  success  in  the  talkies.     He  has 

"■■vthing  in  his  favor, — good  looks,  sense  of 
the  dramatic,  and  the  ability  to  convey  the 
humor  of  the  situation  to  the  audience — a  ver'- 
rare  quality  these  days.  "Flight"  is  darned 
enod  talkie  entertainment. 

fraught  with  tremendous  potentialities. 

"Sound  Motion  Pictures"  is  published  bv 
Dnubledav.  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.  Garden 
Citv,  N.  Y.  $3.00  the  copy.  Evervone  who  is 
interested  in  this  new  miracle  of  science,  should 
-pad  this  pioneer  storv  of  the  talking  picture 
field.— H.  R. 
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WRITTEN  ON  BROADWAY 
John  Rupert  Farrell 

MR)S.  BURT's  boarders  consist  of  Jimmy  Worth 
and  Kenton  Sprague,  two  hustling  cub  re- 
porters, Margaret  Born,  engaged  to  Kenton, 
Sammy  Goldman,  young  theatrical  manager,  and 
Snap   Maguire,   an  energetic  young  song  writer. 

Kenton  high-hats  Jimmy  before  the  assembled 
throng  and  a  wager  is  made  that  Jimmy  cannot 
write  and  sell  a  scenario  produced  on  42nd  street 
and    Broadway  within  a    stipulated  period. 

On  Broadway,  through  police  friendship  and 
Sammy's  initiative,  Jimmy  is  seen  hammering  away 
on  the  typewriter.  Sammy  distributes  handbills, 
which    serves   to   stimulate   public  interest. 

Kenton  sees  that  Jimmy  is  on  his  way  to  win 
the  $1,000.  to  $100.  wager  and  takes  step  to 
prevent  it.  The  newspaper  publicity  is  sure  to 
result  in  the  sale  of  the  scenario.  He  tries 
-arious  schemes  to  frustrate  Jimmy,  employing 
gunmen  to  beat  him  up,  a  music  hurdy-gurdy  to 
distract  him,  and  finally  attmpting  the  theft  of 
the  wager  money,  a  fake  telegram  from  his 
mother,   all   of   which  fail. 

Kenton  not  only  loses  the  bet  but  Margaret  as 
well. 

"I  want  you  to  win,  Jimmy." 

"If   I   win,  will  you  marry  me?" 

"Do  you   love  me?" 

"I'll   tell    the    world    I  do!" 

"Then    win,    Jimmy,    and    I'm    yours  1" 

Jimmy's  scenario  has  been  sold  to  the  Peerless 
Motion  Picture  Company  for  five  thousand 
dollars.  When  the  theft  is  attempted  Kenton's 
schemes  are  all  revealed,  including  his  plan  to 
abduct  Jimmy  Worth's  girl  when  she  leaves  her 
home  and  takes  a  taxi  to  the  theatre  where  she's 
doing  a  turn.  After  that,  he  intended  to  rush  her 
over  to  Jersey — to  a  fake  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  force  her  to  marry  him. 

"I've  won,  Margaret.  Will  you  keep  your 
promise    and    marry  me?" 

"This  very  night,  Jimmy,  if  you  wish,"  the 
girl  whispers. 

THE  SMILE  THAT  TURNED  TO  TEARS 
Alice  Shubart 

THE  doctor's  office  is  in  a  beautiful  home,  but 
situated  in  one  of  the  noisiest  sections  on 
the  East  Side.  Madeline  Warren  gets  a  job 
as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Wellman.  She  also  helps 
Mrs.  Wellman  with  the  baby,  Maurice.  The  doc- 
tor's wife  is  a  sloppy  woman  with  no  system  of 
housekeeping.  She  is  generally  reading  a  novel, 
leaving  Madeline  to  take  care  of  Maurice.  In 
time  the  girl  becomes  very  fond  of  the  baby.  One 
night  she  sits  up  with  Maurice  during  a  bad  at- 
tack of  croup.  The  disordered  house  finally  dis- 
gusts her  and  she  begins  to  do  the  housekeeping. 

A  year  later,  the  doctor's  wife  has  a  bal- 
girl.  One  day  she  tells  the  trained  nurse  to 
leave  the  room,  and  while  alone  she  drinks  poison. 
The  doctor  is  called  home  and  he,  with  an  at- 
tendant, treats  her.  When  questioned  as  to  why 
she  did  it,  she  says  that  it  is  to  set  her  husband 
free.  It  is  then  found  that  a  strain  of  insanity 
runs  in  her  family  and  she  has  become  a  victim 
of  it.  In  her  disordered  fancy,  she  has  come  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Wellman  loves  Madeline.  Look- 
ing among  his  wife's  papers  and  bank  account, 
the  doctor  finds  that  she  has  taken  all  his  monev 
and  put  it  on  her  maiden  name.  Clarice  Godowitz. 

Mrs.  Wellman  is  taken  to  a  private  sanitarium. 
The  Doctor  goes  to  court  but  as  an  insane  per- 
son can  not  .  legally  sign  papers,  his  money  is 
lost.  Heartbroken,  he  starts  all  over  again. 
Madeline  takes  care  of  the  children  in  a  subur- 
ban' home.  Doctor  Wellman  gradually  works 
himself  up  again.  The  day  he  opens  his  West 
S'de  office,  he  comes  to  Madeline  with  the  news 
that  his  wife  has  died  and  asks  her  to  marry  him. 


OOOD  ORIEF 
Kate  Warren 

TIE  Leading  Characters  in  this  original  musi 
<-al  comedv  drama  are  Peggie  O'Murphy,  a 
lovabl-*  stage  singer,  who  is  "almost"  en- 
gaged to  Bob  Morgan,  who  writes  songs  and  is 
>ust  beginning  to  m^ke  big  money.  He  is  a 
hero  to  Theodosia  Van  Ross,  who  is  a  hero 
worshipper.  She  is  a  very  rich  little  girl  who 
alwavs  gets  what  she  wants.  She  wants  Bob 
pnd  sh*3  therefore  asks  her  brother  Carter  Van 
Ross,  good-looking  youth,  to  helo  her.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  make  love  to  Peggie,  so  that 
sh°  will  forget  Bob.  But  he  reallv  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  they  have  a  terrible  time  when 
Mrs.  Carter  Van  Ross,  his  mother,  finds  out. 
5h<>  is  a  divorcee  and  is  socially  ambitious  for  her 
children.  They  are  descendants  of  the  famous 
Carters  of  Virgi^i^.  Mrs.  V^n  Ross  unwilling- 
ly invites  the  whole  troupe  of  chorus  girls  and 
their  bov  friends  to  spend  the  week-end  on  her 
partial  yacht  THE  BLUEBIRD. 

There  is  a  merrv  time  on  THE  BLUEB'RD. 
Carter  plays  his  part  well — too  well — for  h<*  finds 
himself  deeply  in  love  with  Peggie.  Peggie  is 
kept  from  Bob  bv  the  manipulations  of  '1  heo  and 
every  means  is  taken  to  separate  the  two  lovers. 

Carter,  however,  shows  his  true  colors  and 
stands  aside  for  Bob,  not  however  before  Peggie 
is  found  in  his  arms. 

Peggie  reveals  that  her  father  is  a  jailer  and 
as  such  increases  the  anger  of  Mrs.  Carter  Van 
Ross  towards  Carter's  declaration  of  love.  Bob, 
in  turn,  admits  that  wh'le  h«  is  the  son  of  Mor- 
gan, the  coal  baron,  he  has  been  disinherited  and 
.  has  in  fact  been  in  the  very  jail  where  Mr. 
O'Murphy  holds  the  keys.  He  has  been  arrested 
for   being   drunk.      This    rather   disillusions  Theo. 


JUST  A  SECOND 
Edwin  V.  Aaronoff  and  Harold  Laikind 

O  OMETHING  that  might  be  interesting?" 
>?)  asked  Don  Reynard,  recently  retired  man- 
ager  and  fight  promoter.  He  was  speaking 
to  Jimmy  Underwood  of  the  Sporting  Times,  who 
had  come  to  him  for  an  interview.  "Well,  I've 
been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  Thane  Dellron  late- 
ly. You  remember  Thane,  don't  you?"  And  he 
proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Beau  Brummel 
of  the  ring. 

Reynard  first  sees  Dell  at  the  finals  of  the 
Metropolitan  Amateur  Boxing  Tournament  in  the 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Being  on  the  look-out 
for  a  hard-hitting  welter,  he  becomes  interested 
in  him.  After  the  battle,  I^eynard  waits  until 
Dell  is  about  to  step  into  a  cab,  and  hops  in 
with  him.  Dell  is  surprised,  but  the  manager 
gives  him  his  card  and  explains  what  he  wants. 
To  Don's  surprise,  Thane  shows  no  enthusiasm. 
The  fighter  explains  that  his  girl  friend,  Helen, 
does  not  like  the  idea  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a 
prize  fighter.  Besides,  her  father  has  offered  to 
send  him  to  South  America  on  a  business  trip 
for  his  firm.  Thane  agrees  to  let  Don  Reynard 
talk  to  Tiis  girl  friend  but  he  knows  it  is  hope- 
less. Don  goes  to  Helen's  home,  but  is  not  re- 
ceived favorably.  Thane  agrees  to  fight,  any- 
way, if  he  can  do  so,  incognito.  He  enters  the 
ring  under  the  name  of  "Ding-dong"  Dell.  He 
wins  every  fight  by  a  knockout.  He  fin'ally  wins 
great  fame  in  New  York  and  one  day  he  bursts 
in  with  the  news  that,  "It's  all  over!"  His  girl 
has  seen  his  picture  in  the  papers  and  sends  for 
him.  When  he  returns,  he  tells  Don  that  Helen's 
father  has  refused  to  send  him  to  South  America 
" — even  if  he  should  leave  the  ring,  now.  Helen 
turns  him  down.  Dell,  who  is  to  be  matched 
against  the  champion,  trains  half-heartedly.  The 
night  of  the  fight,  Thane  is  so  down-hearted  that 
Reynard  is  forced  to  lie  and  say  that  Helen 
has  called  up  to  wish  him  luck  and  say  that 
she'd  be  there.  Dell  goes  into  the  ring  with  a 
rush  and  a  good  fight_  ensues.  Dell  knocks  the 
champion  down.  At  tne  count  of  nine,  he  stands 
up,  spitting  blood.  Dell  is  too  sure  of  himself 
and  lets  down  his  guard.  He  is  knocked  out. 
He  hears  of  Don's  deception  and  wanders  off.  re- 
fusing to  fight  again.  Jimmie  Underwood  hap- 
pens across  him  in  St.  Louis  and  sends  a  letter 
to  Don.  Thane  is  a  waiter,  no*w,  too  proud  to 
go  back  to  Helen. 


THE    BRIDE  WIFE 

Eugene  Varey 

ALICE  HOYT  has  been  a  constant  visitor  at 
Roy  Clifton's  home  before  Helen,  his  wife, 
died  in  child-birth.  Roy  fell  in'  love  with 
the  strongheaded  and  hoydenish  Alice.  She  had 
gone  with  a  theatrical  troupe  and  Roy  followed 
her.  Being  older,  Roy  assumed  a  fatherly  in- 
terest in  Alice.  He  fascinated  her  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  stars  and  their  influence  on  human 
conduct.  When  fate  mocked  him,  Roy  had  found 
consolation  in  observing  a  Comet  then  passing. 
He  had  lived  through  this  ordeal  when  Alice 
married  Walter  Afwell.  Walter  Atwell  fell  heir 
to  an  advertising  business  of  national  scope.  His 
ego  and  aggressiveness  and  promises  of  Para- 
dise had  won  Alice  in  pre  nuptial  period  when 
all  lovers  are  mad.  He  vowed  her  his  own  when 
she  had  won  the  prize  in  a  contest  for  pulchritude. 
Rienaged  even  before  the  wedding.  Alice  felt  de- 
ceived. Alice,  like  a  true  Lucy  Stoner,  guarded 
her  domain  in  face  of  terrific  siege  of  Walter 
who  had  stood  on  his  prerogatives  as  a  husband. 

Lois-Ann'  Skingle,  fresh  from  the  farm,  had 
been  their  maid-of-all-work.  She  unconsciouslv 
effected  comic  qualities.  She  had  innate  virtues  lack- 
ing even  in  Alice,  and  this  had  been  Lois'  chance 
of  a  life  time.  Alice  had  dressed  up  the  slavey, 
naming  her  her  friend  "Helen  Skinner".  Then  the 
soul  of  Lois  had  a  revelation*.  Her  unattractive 
character  was  embellished.  Walter  developed  a 
strong  desire  for  an  heir  during  Alice's  opposi- 
tion and  teased  Alice  with  a  picture  of  Mother- 
hood which  she  had  removed  to  Lois'  room.  There 
like  retribution  it  stared  at  her  when  one  ni"ht 
she  had  sought  refuge  in  the  maid's  room.  Alice 
planned  a  vaudeville  act,  assisted  bv  Rov  and 
Lois,  as  an  escape  from  the  follv  of  marrying 
Walter.  She  had  always  turned  to  Rov  for 
spiritual  comfort.  He  loomed  on  her  horizon'  like 
a  fixed  star.  Roy,  considered  a  failure  by  Wal- 
ter, possessed  oualities  worth  more  than  jewels. 
Alice  understood  the  "supreme  dutv  of  a  wife. 
She  could  not  be  reconciled  to  Walter's  idea  that 
the  b°d  is  the  main  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
domicile.  Then  Walter's  repressed  passion  was 
consummated  by  kissing  the  over  sexed  Lois  un- 
der the  guise  of  Helen  Skinner. 

Alice  had  been  ready  with  the  act  and  Roy 
secured  bookings  and  a  trial  date.  Walter  sulked 
in  his  hurt  pride  and  threatened  withdrawal  of 
support.  He  did  not  care  for  consequences.  The 
signed  contract  for  soap  advertising  had  been 
of  more  consequence  to  him.  Roy  knew  that  his 
and  Alice's  stars  were  in  the  ascendancy  when 
he  assisted  her  departure  from  Walter's  house. 
Lois-Ann  had  been  left  behind  waiting  for  a  taxi 
to  convev  her  after  them.  Walter's  despair 
metamorphosed  both  because  her  innate  weak- 
ness had  n'eeded  a  strong  guide.  Both  had  craved 
affection,  and  Walter  had  capitulated  with  the 
hope  of  a  bright  future  for  Lois  and  himself. 
Alice  had  come  to  recognition  of  human  values 
through  her  own  tragedy.  She  had  learned  her 
lesson  which  taught  her  that  happiness  is  not 
based  on  things  material. 


THAT  SCHOOL  GIRL  COMPLEXON 
By  Blossom  Heath 

"Why,  hello,  Maizie.  Ain't  seen  you  in  a 
dog"s  age.  How's  the  girl?  Say,  you're  lookin' 
swell !" 

"Oh,  how  are  you,  Elsie.  I'm  feelin'  fit  as 
a  fiddle  these  days.  I'll  tell  you  what.  I'm 
layin'  off  the  night  clubs.  I  needed  some  sleep. 
I  begun  to  feel  punk  and  buh-lieve  me,  it  was 
showin'  on  me." 

"Say,  but  ya  need  some  good  times,  don't 
ya  ?" 

"Of  course,  and  I  take  'em  too  But  I'm  not 
makin'  too  much  of  a  habit  of  it,  that's  all. 
And  another  thing,  I'm  not  drinkin'  as  much 
as  I  used  to  either.  It  wuz  makin'  an  old  wo- 
man of  me  too  soon." 

And  Maizie  is  right.  Watch  out,  girls! 
It's  all  very  well  to  take  a  drink  or  two,  but 
too  much  of  it  causes  wrinkles.  What's  more, 
too  many  sweets  are  going  to  wreck  your  com- 
plexion as  well.  You  know,  cosmetics  are  not 
going  to  cover  break-outs  on  the  face.  All 
the  washing  and  powder  and  rouge  isn't  go- 
ing to  give  you  a  beautiful  complexion  if  you 
don't  take  care  of  your  constitution. 

By  the  way,  lately  I've  found  that  there  were 
some  break-outs  on  my  skin.  Going  to  the 
doctor's,  I  discovered  that  it  was  from  powder- 
ing too  often.  There's  a  tip,  girls.  Face 
powder  protects  the  skin  from  outside  irrita- 
tion, keeps  it  dry  and  conceals  bad  coloring. 
But — and  there's  a  big  but — too  much  powder- 
ing may  cause  it  to  cake,  congesting  the  pores. 
This  causes  irritation  which  finally  becomes 
break-outs. 

The  simplest  treatment  for  the  face  is  to 
wash  it,  first  in  hot  or  warm  water  then  in 
cold  water.  Thoroughly  dry  it  with  a  soft 
towel.  If  you  have  a  greasy  skin  some  fine 
rice  powder  or  talc  is  good  to  use.  If  your 
skin  is  too  dry,  rub  in  some  good  cold  cream 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 

Another  secret,  girls.  Creams  are  best  used 
at  bedtime.  First  wash  with  soap  and  water,  dry 
thoroughly  and  rub  in  the  cream.  In  the  morn- 
ing wash  it  off  and  see  how  soft  and  pliable 
vour  skin  is  all  dav.  Hot  water  is  necessary 
for  the  skin,  but  cold  water  does  more  for  the 
face  than  hot.  It  gives  it  better  tone,  color 
texture  and  firmness.  And.  with  the  nid  of 
some  good  astringents  almost  anyone  can  have 
that  school   girl  complexion. 
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By  Helene 

Going  through  the  shops,  the  other  day  we 
realized  more  and  more  the  radical  change 
that  has  come  over  our  styles.  Our  very  tall 
and  thin  girls  view  with  alarm  the  new  sil- 
houette. It  tends  to  accentuate  height.  How- 
ever, with  a  little  feminine  cunning,  the  clever 
woman  can  manage  to  rectify  this  fault  by  com- 
promising with  the  fashion. 

Study  your  figure.  If  you  can't  wear  a  long 
skirt,  perhaps  you  can  drape  it  up  in  front. 
Or  if  you  don't  like  the  high  waists,  why  not 
try  the  tight  hip  effect,  merely  wearing  a  high 
belt  to  indicate  where  the  waist  should  be. 

On  the  other  hand  our  stout  sisters  will  rath- 
er welcome  the  long  straight  outline,  perhaps 
catching  the  skirt  up  a  trifle  on  the  side.  It 
is  only  the  average,  well-rounded  woman,  how- 
ever, who  won't  have  to  wear  some  kind  of 
foundation  garment  underneath  to  mold  the 
figure  as  dictated  by  that  tyrant,  Dame  Fash- 
ion. She  commands  and  we,  her  slaves,  obey. 
Thus,  a  foundation  for  sports  wear,  with  the 
straighter  line,  will  have  to  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  one  for  formal  dress,  with  the 
rounded  effect. 

In  skirts,  too,  we  found  a  great  difference. 
Tn  the  afternoon  dress  we  noticed  that  the 
flare  doesn't  begin  until  well  below  the  hip 
line.  Then  it  falls  suddenly  into  deep  folds  as 
far  as  halfway  between  the  knee  and  ankle. 
In  formal  wear,  the  flare  starts  at  the  waist- 
line— which  is  high — and  gradually  descends  to 
any  length  wished — usually  to  the  ankles, 
sometimes  even  to  the  floor.  The  hem  line 
tends  to  be  straighter  although  a  slight  dip 
mav  be  used. 

Shirring  in  front  and  Patou's  bows  are  seen 
a  great  deal.  The  bows  may  seem  to  be  placed 
casually,  though  an  experienced  eye  will  see 
that  they  are  used  as  a  finishing  touch  to 
some  special  design  or  effect  such  as  a  side  or 
front  drape.  Tabot  collars  are  also  being  used 
effectively.  We  were  shown  a  stunning  model 
with  a  zig-zag,  modernistic  line  worked  out  in 
fagotine.  So  vou  see,  we  can  still  depend  upon 
"old  faithful". 

Sleeves  tend,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  straight 
and  rather  tight.  However,  variations  can  be 
seen  in  the  form  of  the  handkerchief  cuff,  which 
is  quite  becoming,  and  the  bow  tie  at  the  wrist. 
The  latter  proves  to  give  a  chic  effect  and 
can  be  depended  upon  to  show  off  an  especial- 
ly nice  hand. 

As  for  colors,  almost  any  fall  shade  can 
be  worn.  The  new  dahlia,  though,  as  intro- 
duced bv  Patou  proves  to  be  a  popular  favor- 
rite.  All  shades  of  green  and  blue,  and  some 
new  shades  of  brown  are  seen.  The  combination 
of  burnt  orange  and  fall  or  miuntain  brown  is 
striking.  A  new  shade  appears  which  is  called 
amethyst.  This  would  bp  especiallv  becom- 
ing to  a  dark  comnlexioned  person.  Neverthe- 
less, every  type  of  woman  with  anv  complex- 
ion and  coloring  can  be  satisfied  with  the  wide 
range  of  fall  offerings  from  the  leading  dress 
houses. 


TAINTED  ROMANCE 
John   Rupert  Farrell 

DETECTIVES  Sheridan  and  Graf,  two  resolute 
appearing  men  of  middle  age,  stumble  upon 
a  tragic  scene  when,  on  the  lookout  for 
Tommy  Verone,  an  escaped  convict,  they  walk 
into  a  back  room  of  the  Joyland  Cabaret  and 
find  Jim  Kelvin,  a  trusted  stool-pigeon  of  the 
police,  limp  and  unconscious.  He  soon  dies, 
freeing  all  parties  present  from  guilt  and  the 
drama  concerns  itself  with  finding  the  murderers. 

Cardio,  Gates,  Tommy  and  Dana  are  present 
when  the  murder  takes  place,  and  the  last  scene 
is  the  home  of  Tim's  brother  upstate,  wherein  the 
.  ?tectives    get    their  man. 

"Well,  in  he  came,  unsuspecting,"  Gates  con- 
tinues grimly.  "Dana  accused  him  of  turning 
stool-pigeon — of  tipping  her  brother  off  to  the 
nolice.  She  told  him  she  was  through  with  him. 
Then  Cardio  butted  in  with  a  hard  name,  and 
.Tim  knocked  him  cold  with  a  rap  on  the  jaw. 
At  that,  I  jumped  for  him  myself  and 
get  bumped  off  into  dreamland  with  one 
biff.  He  could  hit  quick  and  hard,  that 
bird  could.  There  lay  the  two  of  us,  dead  to 
the  world,  when  Tommy  sneaks  back  into  the 
room,  unnoticed.  Jim's  back  was  turned  to  him. 
He  picked  up  a  bottle  and  threw  it  at  him,  hit- 
ting him  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  dazing  him. 
Then,  according  to  the  kid's  story,  he  jumped  on 
his  back  and  tried  to  choke  him.  But  Jim  man- 
aged to  throw  him  over  his  head,  landing  him  on 
the  floor  with  a  crash,  alongside  me  and  Cardio. 
He  was  too  groggy.  I  think,  to  realize  who'd  hit 
him.  He'd  have  cut  his  right  arm  off  before  he'd 
hurt  that  kid." 

"Jim  fell  back  weakly  in  a  chair,  after  he'd 
thrown  Tommy  over  his  head.  She  thought  he'd 
killed  her  brother.  He  lay  very  still.  To  get 
even,  she  whipped  out  the  gun  she'd  taken  from 
Tommy,  and  shot  at  Jim  as  he  slumped  in  his 
chair,  only  half -conscious.  When  Tommy  and  I 
came  to  our  senses  Cardio  was  already  on  his 
feet,  standing  behind  Dana,  lookiner  on.  She  was 
staring  at  Jim.  gun  in  hand,  heartbroken  at  what 
she'd  done.  Neither  Dana  nor  Jim  knew  that  the 
f*un  was  loaded  only  with  blank  cartridge.  If 
t-h^v'd  known,  there'd  have  been  a  different  storv. 
We  knew  Cardio  had  a  .3  8  in'  his  possession.  But 
we  didn't  see  him   use  it." 

And  later — ''You're  a  good  pal,  Tonv.  Noth- 
ing'"  ever   come  between  you  and  me!" 

"This  is  the  gun  that  got  that  snuealer!" 
Cardio  admitted  with  drunken  pride.  "If  Dana 
didn't  get  him.  I  did!  But  she  didn't  see  me 
ehnnt  or  h^ar  the  bark  of  this  .3  8.  I  stood  b=- 
hir»d  her  when  I  let  go.  It  thundered  like  hell. 
:ust  as  we  both  pulled  the  trigger.  VoU  couldn't 
a  thing  except  the  thunder.  That's  whaf 
fooled  Dana.     God!     That  was  some  storm,  boys." 


CAROLINA  BELLE 
Mary  Lawton  Metcalfe 

IT  is  the  beautiful  city-by-the-sea, — Charles- 
town,  Carolina.  The  gentle  Madame  Bouneau 
sets  forth  her  fears  for  her  little  daughter, 
Suzanne,  to  her  husband,  Peter  Laurens,  aristo- 
cratic head  of  a  leading  family  of  the  South. 
She  says  she  is  afraid  that  Suzanne  is  lovesick 
but  her  husband  reassures  her.  He  says  she  has 
had  no  chance  to  "meet  with  the  country  swains". 

At  midnight,  two  lovers  are  seen'  in  the  garden 
of  the  Laurens  estate.  Suzanne  has  come  there 
to  meet  Jean  Reno,  son  of  the  plantation  over- 
seer. Suzanne's  room  is  found  empty  and  her 
father  comes  to  search  the  garden.  Suzanne  im- 
plores Jean  to  go  but  he  delays  and  is  whipped 
by  the  Master  of  the  house.  Relatives  of  both 
sides  of  the  family  are  sent  for.  After  a  council 
in  which  every  one  makes  shocked  comments,  it 
is  decided  to  send  Suzanne  to  a  convent  in  France. 
She  is  put  in  the  care  of  her  cousin,  John  Lau- 
rens, who  will  turn  her  over  to  her  chaperone 
when  they  reach  the  other  side.  Suzanne  leaves 
a  tragic  love  note  for  Jean  in  the  garden.  Aboard 
the  boat,  she  discovers  her  plebian  lover  who 
has  taken  a  position  as  a  sailor.  He  tells  her 
that  he  plans  to  elope  with  her  as  soon  as  they 
reach  Liverpool.  She  is  to  meet  him  at  sunrise. 
The  next  morning,  Suzanne  sees  Jean  and  tells 
him  that  she  made  a  mistake.  She  does  not  love 
him  any  more.  Jean,  in  a  rage,  grabs  her  and 
threatens  to  drown  both  her  and  himself.  Suzanne 
screams  and  her  cousin  John  saves  her.  Jean 
is  put  in  irons  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Su- 
zanne stays  at  the  convent  for  six  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  she  becomes  lady-in-waiting  to 
Queen   Marie   Antoinette   of  France. 

Meanwhile,  in  America,  the  Revolutionary  War 
breaks  out.  John  Laurens,  who  is  in  England 
at  the  time,  leaves  in  disguise  and  comes  to 
America  by  way  of  France.  He  becomes  one  of 
Washington's  military  family.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  realizes  his  worthr  and  appoints  him 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  France  to  secure 
aid.  At  the  advice  of  Dr.  Franklin,  he  waits 
for  some  time.  But  affairs  at  home  come  to 
such  a  pitch  that  he  decides  upon  a  novel  stroke. 
At  a  court  reception,  he  unexpectedy  presents 
the  petition  to  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Queen 
is  so  pleased  with  this  new  idea  that  it  receives 
her  special  attention.  Suzanne,  who  has  witnessed 
this  little  scene,  begs  the  Queen  to  do 
what  she  can.  She  tells  Her  Majesty  that  John 
is  her  cousin  and  that  she  loves  him.  The  peti- 
tion is  granted  and  John  Laurens  starts  for  home. 
As  he  is  about  to  sail,  he  receives  a  note  from 
Suzanne  telling  him  of  her  part  in  the  affair. 
She  begs  him  to  return  after  the  war  is  over  and 
take  her  back  to  her  own  country — which  he  does. 


THE  BEAST 
Anna  Killian  Barwick 

AT  Jim  Pettigrew's  birth,  the  doctor  had  said 
to  his  attendant,  "Put  him  over  there  and 
let  him  die."  But  Jim  had  not  died  and 
now  he  is  a  man  with  a  body  like  any  other 
man's  but  with  legs  that  are  different.  They 
stick  out  from  beneath  his  body  as  mere  pegs, 
short  and  thick.  His  eyes,  though,  are  so  in- 
tense that  they  attract  more  attention  than  his 
legs. 

Janet,  pampered  society  belle,  is  fascinated  bv 
Jim  when  she  sees  him  registering  at  her  hotel. 
He  is  so  different  from  all  the  men  she  knows. 
At  the  horse  races,  she  sits  beside  him  and  he 
attracted  by  her  perfume,  turns  to  look  at  her. 
Before  leaving  the  hotel,  each  gets  the  other's 
address  from  the  clerk.  A  correspondence  starts. 
Thus  begins  ah  adventure  of  a  ''beauty  and  r 
beast."  They  meet  several  times  and  finaP-- 
marry.  They  are  nappy  for  some  time,  until  on'e 
day  Janet  becomes  lonely  for  the  old  crowd. 
She  asks  Jim  to  take  her  to  a  dance  which  he 
reluctantly  does.  There  he  sits  in  the  corner, 
lonely  and  miserable,  while  Janet  dances  on  and 
on.  Janet  on  her  part  sees  Jim  for  the  first 
time  among  other  men.  She  becomes  restless 
and  longs  for  the  companionship  of  other  men 
who  are  physically  perfect.  Jim  sees  that  he 
has  made  a  mistake  by  going  to  the  first  dance. 
Tanet  begins  going  out  without  him,  which  near- 
ly breaks  Jim's  heart.  One  day  he  goes  to 
Janet's  room  and  finds  her  gone.  She  has  left 
a  letter  saying  that  she  could  not  stand  their 
life  any  more.  Jim  spends  the  night  in  Janet's 
room,  his  face  in  his  hands,  the  letter  dropDed 
to  the  floor.  The  next  morning  he  goes  home 
to   his   mother   for  comfort. 

Five  years  later,  a  man  is  seen  steering  a  rickety 
car  into  the  noorer  section  of  the  town.  He  stops 
b»fore  a  small  cottage.  As  fast  as  his  short  le<»« 
can  carrv  him,  he  makes  his  wav  across  th~ 
little  yard,  and  opens  the  door.  He  is  received 
b"  arms  from  a  body  so  weak  that  it  is  support 
ed  on  crutches.  Poor  Janet!  She  still  cannot 
"nderstahd  how  Jim  can  be  so  Tcind  to  her  in 
her  need.  For  since  her  bodv  was  so  horribl-- 
*^anHed  in  an  automobile  wreck,  Tim  has  snen* 
k's  last  cent  on  her.  But  Jim  only  whisoer^ 
"Yes,   I   gladlv  gave  all  for  you,  Janet,  because  I 

love  you  so."   

THE  HOTEL "HANT" 
By  Elizabeth  C.  Harllee 
Two  scientists.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson,  occupy 
an  apartment  in  an  immense  family  hotel  in  a 
flourishing  Florida  city.  They  are  interested  in 
insect  life,  and  have  collected  many  specimens 
of  all  classes  of  insects.  They  have  several 
chameleons  and  other  specimens  of  the  reptile 
kingdom,  butterflies,  birds  in  cages,  and  glass 
cases  containing  many  kinds  of  insects  in  their 
laboratory. 

The  feeding  of  so  many  different  kinds  of  pets 
necessitates  much  effort  on  Mrs.  Emerson's  part 
in'  procuring  food  for  them.  As  the  food  on  which 
thev  subsisted  principally  was  more  plentiful  at 
night,  it  was  at  that  time  she  procured  it,  first 
waiting  until  a  late  hour  in  order  to  avoid  meet- 
ing the  guests  in  the  hotel.  It  was  a  customarv 
habit  of  hers  to  put  on  a  thin  white  wrapper  and 
to  place  over  her  head  a  long  gauzy  veil,  in  order 
to  protect  her  hair  from  stray  insects.  Then 
she  would  take  her  "implements  of  war" — a  long- 
handled  mop  with  a  bushy  gathering  of  white  cot- 
ton strings.  To  this  she  fastened  a  bug-catcher's 
net.  Armed  with  this  unique  paraphernalia  she 
would  venture  forth  to  hunt  for  candle-flies, 
spiders,  and  whatever  else  presented  itself  in 
the  form  of  an  insect. 

The  hotel,  a  ten-storv  one.  covered  almost  a 
block.  Consequently  the  halls  were  long  and 
dark  after  a  certain  time  at  night,  except  for  a 
few  scattered  red  lights  over  doors  and  elevators 
to  designate  them.  These  lights  cast  a  dim  red 
flow  over  any  object  that  passed  beneath  them. 
Hence,  anyone  coming  within  the  ray  of  light 
often  had  the  appearance  of  a  flame.  The  "bug 
woman"  often  passed  to  the  different  halls  by 
way  of  the  swinging  doors  or  the  stone  stair- 
ways. Thus  she  avoided  the  bellboys,  the  elevator 
boys  and  the  guests  in  the  hotel  who  might  be 
coming   in  late. 

Whenever  she  heard  a  noise  she  would  take 
refuge  in  one  of  the  openings.  Then  she  would 
"vanish",  holding  the  mop  uo  in  front  of  her 
face  to  prevent  being  recognized.  As  she  was 
all  in  white,  when  she  happened  to  pass  one  of 
the  red  lights  the  effect  would  be  a  sudden  chang- 
ing from  white  to  red,  giving  the  impression  of  a 
flame.  Although  unconscious  of  having  been  seen 
bv  anyone,  yet  she  caused  the  loss  of  the  peace 
of  mind  of  manv  in  the  hotel.  The  employees, 
the  guests  and  the  servants  in  the  hotel  became 
Erreatly^  excited  over  the  constant  appearance  of 
"hants".  The  ladies  held  meetings  to  formulate 
plans  to  meet  the  unaccountable  emergency.  The 
negroes  got  busy  securing  that  most  wonderful 
protection  against  "hants',,  the  all-powerful  rabbit 
foot.  Old  Ben.  the  head  porter  and  all-round  man. 
bethought  himself  of  old  Snide,  the  hotel  yard 
dog.  as  a  protection,  and  kept  him  in  the  elevator 
during  a  night  watch.  He  was  kept  in  hot  water 
as  a  result,  for  it  was  strictly  against  the  rules 
for  a  dog  tto  be  in  the  hotel.  Hence  Ben  had  to 
resort   to   strategy  to  have   Snyder  with  him. 

There  was  among  the  guests  a  ventriloquist 
who  had  afforded  his  friends  much  amusement, 
although  his  accomplishment  was  not  generally 
known  among  the  more  recent  arrivals  at  the 
hotel.  Among  some  of  these  was  a  couple  who 
made    themselves    most    obnoxious    to    the  other 
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inmates  of  the  hotel  by  their  coarse,  unrefined 
conversations.  They  constantly  disputed  and 
bickered  with  each  other.  Everybody  was  dis- 
gusted with  them,  so  Mr.  Bamby,  the  ven- 
triloquist, decided  to  take  a  hand  himself.  After 
a  few  demonstrations  of  his  accomplishment,  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  take  their  de- 
parture. Soon  Snider  fell  a  victim  to  the  "hants" 
who  turned  him  into  a  **Talkin'  dog"  of  whom 
Ben  was  very  proud.  But  "the  spell"  failed  to 
work  after  the  "hant"  left  for  parts  unknown. 

A  masquerade  ball  is  to  be  given  on  the  hotel 
roof  garden.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  try  on  their 
masquerade  costumes, — one  of  a  "devil",  the 
other  of  an  ''angel".  As  it  is  late,  and  they  have 
to  catch  some  insects  before  going  to  bed,  they  de- 
cide to  keep  on  their  costumes  so  as  not  to  waste 
anytime.  Entering  the  hall,  they  are  seen  by 
Ben  and  a  number  of  other  people.  Ben  pleads 
with  the  devil  "not  to  destroy  him  and  begs  the 
"angel"  to  save  him  "from  de  everlasting  fiyer." 
The  whole  hotel  servant  force  go  out  on  a  hunt 
for  rabbits,  in  order  to  "get  meh  er  rabbit  foot." 
The  hotel  management  is  completely  demoralized. 
Guests  arrive,  but  not  a  porter  nor  a  maid  is 
to  be  found.  About  sun-up  they  come  filing  in, 
each  with  a  beloved  rabbit's  foot  in  his  or  her 
hand. 

After  many  hairbreadth  escapes  and  many 
ludicrous  episodes,  a  full  solution  is  forthcoming. 
Nevertheless,  old  Ben  and  Snider  still  believe  in 
"hants"  and  the  powerful  efficacy  of  the  rabbit 
foot  as  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble 
with  ghosts  "an'  sich-like".  Ben  is  disconsolate 
because  his  dog  Snider  has  failed  completely, 
both  as  a  means  of  support  and  as  to  being  a 
first-class   "talkin*  dog." 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Earn  Xmas  Money 

Write  for  50  Sets  St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Seals. 
Sell  for  10c  a  set.  When  sold  send  us  $3.00 
and  you  keep  $2.00  for  yourself.  No  work — 
Just  Fun!  We  trust  you — until  Christmas — 
if  necessary. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  SEAL  CO. 
Dept.   862   T.P.M.  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


PEARL  WHITE 
COMPLEXION 

inu  or  your 
MONEY  BACK 


YOU  Are  The 
Sole  Judge 

I  guarantee  that  you  can  have  a  fresh,  dazzling, 
velvety,  IVORY-WHITE  appearing  skin  quickly.  I 
guarantee  that  my  marvelous  new  discovery  will 
give  you  the  smooth,  flawless  complexion— the  ex- 
quisite white  skin  you  see  only  in  famous  actresses. 
I  guarantee  that  muddy  complexion,  tan,  redness, 
roughness,  sallowness,  enlarged  pores  and  other 
ugly  skin  defects  will  disappear  like  magic  ! 
Furthermore,  I  guarantee  to  make  your  facial 
appearance  more  heautif  ul  and  years  younger 
amazingly  quick!  And  you  are  to  be  the  sole 
judge ! 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Sydruth  Skin  Rejuvenator 

is  excellent  for  pimples,  protects  from  sunburn  and 

windburn    and    is    guaranteed    not    to    grow  hair. 

It  is  mild  and  gentle^— guaranteed  absolutely  harm- 
less.     Not    a    long,    drawn-out    treatment.      Not  a 

skin  pealing  treatment.  Simply  apply,  and  presto ! 
 the   very    first    application  will    convince   you  by 

showing    results  I      The    crystal-clear    appearance  of 

your    skin    will    delight    you ! 

Special  5  Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Send  no  money.  V\l  prove  every  statement  or  your 
trial  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  You  risk  nothing. 
When  package  arrives,  deposit  with  postman  Special 
Introductory  Price  of  $1 .50  (instead  of  S2.00 ) 
plus  postage  for  a  large  jar  that  will  beautify  your 
complexion  for  months.  Use  my  wonderful  cream 
five  days.  If  you  find  it  doesn't  do  everything  I 
guarantee,  if  you  are  not  amazed  and  delighted 
with  your  new  radiant,  flawless  complexion,  I  will 
refund  your  deposit  immediately  without  question. 
Remember,  you  are  the  sole  judge!  Mail  coupon 
today. 

 MAIL  TODAY   

'.  Ruth  Jonap,  Director,  Sydruth  Laboratories  ■ 
I  340  Lyell  Avenue,  Dep't  1412,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  : 
;  Dear   Miss  Jonap: 

;  I  want  a  beautiful  complexion  immediately.  ; 
;  Please  send  me  one  jar  Sydruth  Rejuvenator  ■ 
i  for  5  days  free  trial.  I  will  pay  postman  SI. 50  : 
•   instead     of    S2.00    on     delivery,    plus    postage.  : 

|  Name       j 

:  Address    —  —    i 

■  City    and    State   ,   | 

:   NOTE :      If   you   send   cash   with   order,   I'll   pay  • 
the  postage. 


THINGS   BEGAN  TO  HAPPEN 
L.  Johnson 

Everyone  was  surprised  at  news  of  the  death 
of  the  middle-aged  and  a  bit  eccentric  multi- 
millionaire Holden  Group.  Group's  life  held  the 
picturesqueness  of  adventure  and  struggle. 

Group's  will  proves  a  tantalizing  astonishment 
to  his  seven  heirs — each  selected  to  bring  out  his 
real  self.  Events  following  their  required  assem- 
bling in  "At  Last",  his  magnificent  estate, 
measured  up  to  Group's  farthest  expectations. 
Their  stay  at  "At  Last"  will  terminate  with  the 
finding  of  the  will's  carbon  copy  (only  certain 
sections  of  which  were  made  known  prior  to  such 
finding).  Will  and  jewels  which  are  to  belong 
to  the  finder,  are  "in  plain  sight,"  yet  so  securely 
hidden   as    to   baffle  searchers. 

First  comes  the  murder  of  Doris  LeTora,  known 
by  Group  in  earlier  days.  Several  heirs  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  suspects,  preferably  Shale 
Laurence  "The  Shadow",  an  ex -convict.  Guard, 
Group's  huge  grieving  Airdale  chum,  protects 
"The  Shadow",  and  shows  distrust  of  Mercier, 
whose  twisted  life  line  had  tangled  with  Group's 
years  ago.  The  dog  loves  poor  and  pretty  Mary 
Worley,  the  altogether  desirable  girl  heir,  later 
proven  the  daughter  of  a  woman  Group  loved, 
Mercier  persecuted  and  Group  unhesitatingly  pro- 
tected. 

Parker  Hale,  New  Yorker,  heir,  falls  in  love  with 
Mary.  Shakespeare  Nutt,  Group's  friend-chauffeur 
for  ten  years,  looms  large  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
as  does  the  handsome  adventuress-housekeeper. 
Charlotte  Hart.  The  police  get  busy  on  the 
LeTora   crime,   Detective  Gamp  in  charge. 

Thin'gs,  once  started,  became  an  avalanche  of 
astonishing  occurrences  and  crimes.  It  is  to  the 
financial  interest  of  the  heirs  to  have  the  number 
of  inheritors  lessened.  Mitti  Meldrum,  striking 
societv  success,  an  heiress,  is  found  dving.  Red- 
ding Rvlett,  middle-aged  heir  of  dignified  mien  is 
inclined  to  get  worried.  Mercier.  who  acts  with 
a  high  hand,  grows  satirical.  Hale  sides  with 
Detective  Gamp.  Shakespeare  Nutt  gets  wild. 
Guard   mounts   sentry,   is   poisoned,   and  recovers. 

An  emptv  steel-sheathed  room  is  found  by 
Detective  Gamo  who  likewise  learns  of  a  newlv- 
ins  tailed  elevator  to  the  tower  rooms  occnnied 
bv  Group,  and  now  by  Mercier.  Further  clues 
disclose  another  possible  motif  for  Mitti's  murder. 
Mercier   and   Miss    Hart   become  pals. 

Clues  lead  to  an  empty  city  house.  Another 
person  is  involved.  He  is  wounded  in  an'  exciting 
chase,  but  refuses  to  talk.  Detective  Gamps  finds 
the  carbon  of  the  will  where,  he  could  swear,  it 
had  not  been  a  few  hours  before!  Headquarters 
is  keenly  interested.  The  remaining  heirs  still 
search  vainly  for  both  will  and  jewels.  Guard 
is  encouraged  to  go  where  he  will,  even  to  the 
extent  of  ruining  Shakespeare  Nutt's  perfectly 
good  pants  in  an  effort  to  drag  him  toward  the 
sun-dial. 

Three  hours  to  think  things  over  are  given 
the  man  who  was  shot  while  scurrying  from  the 
suspected  city  house.  He  is  wondering  if  he 
is  not  a   splendid  example  of  double-crossing. 

"The  Shadow"  reveals  a  section  of  his  past 
concerning  Group,  Mercier,  and  Mary's  mother. 
The  jewel  cache  is  publicly  found  by  "The  Sha- 
dow." Rylett  causes  Detective  Gamp  wonder- 
ment. Miss  Hart  is  almost  killed  after  her  talk 
with  the  officer.  Mercier  claims,  "Ar*'y  of  us 
could   be   under  suspicion." 

Then  he  prepares  to  make  himself  invisible. 
He  had  learned  much  during  his  occupancy  of 
Group's  rooms.  The  Hart  woman  had  also  wised 
him  to  a  surprising  and  suggestive  angle.  Money 
may  be  the  root  of  all  evil  but  Mercier  is  not 
afraid  to  get  all  he  can.  After  a  gruelling  chase 
up  and  down  "At  Last's"  hidden  spaces  Mercier 
is  captured,  largely  through  Guard's  watchful- 
ness— which   also    saves   a  life. 

The  n'ews-hounds,  almost  content  with  the 
amount  of  copy  which  poured  from  "At  Last", 
are  warned  to  expect  additional  breaks  at  the 
inquest.  It  proves  an  occasion  worthy  of  en- 
shrinement  in  newspaper  annals.  Human  interest! 
Surprise  details !  Hints !  ''At  Last's"  servants  are 
helpful.  Charlotte  Hart  proves  to  be  a  recent 
"Mrs.  Mercier".  Mercier's  testimony  includes  the 
remark,  "A  woman's  tongue  can  be  the  enemy 
of  herself,  God,  man,  woman,  or  the  devil."  Tired 
out,    Mercier   quits   life  dramatically. 

Rjylett  proves  to  be  Holden  Group.  He  had 
faked  his  death  to  learn  coveted  facts.  Marv  is 
adopted  by  Group,  and  her  prospective  wedding 
to  Hale  gets  his  blessing:  The  grave  of  Group's 
sweetheart,  Mary's  mother,  is  changed  from  the 
wonderful  vault  beneath  "At  Last's"  masonry  to 
out  in  the  sunlight  facing  the  west. 

The   will?      It  read: 

"The  estate  is  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among 
otherwise  designated  heirs  after  Holden  Group's 
death  is  incontestably  proven  —  and  that  will  be 
some  job !" 
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MARIGOLD  MICKEY 
Ethel    S.  Cramer 

HELEN  DAVIS,  financee  of  Steve  Mac  La-  in, 
Jr.,  is  jealous  of  his  affair  with  a  bh  ide. 
and  contrives  to  send  him  to  the  seashore. 
He  visits  the  "Blue  Kitten",  a  weird  dance  hall, 
where  he  meets  Mickey.  He  calls  her  Marigold  be- 
cause of  her  mop  of  red  hair.  Mickey  is  one 
of  a   large   family   of  very   modest  means. 

A  raid  is  made  on  the  place  and  Mickey  drags 
Steve  out  the  back  way.  At  the  end  of  the 
alley,  they  find  a  Child's  Restaurant  and,  rush- 
inside,  drop  breathlessly  down  at  a  table.  There 
they  order  the  first  thing  of  which  they  happen 
to  think..  They  go  driving  and  are  held  up  by 
hijackers.  Steve  steps  on  the  gas  and  shoots 
ahead.  Next  day,  after  lunching  with  Steve. 
Mickey  is  late  to  the  place.  She  has  an  appoint- 
ment with  Steve  who  does  not  appear.  He  has 
had  a  telegram  from  Helen  asking  him  to  meet 
the  6  o'clock  train  on  which  she  and  Steve's  Aunt 
Emily  are  arriving.  He  starts  driving  the  two 
women  to  the  hotel,  wondering  how  to  get  word 
to  Mickey.  Helen,  noticing  his  preoccupation, 
starts  to  quarrel  with  him.  His  attention  is 
taken  away  from  the  road  and  his  car  strikes 
a  girl  who  apparentlv  is  Mickey.  He  puts  her 
in  his  car  against  Helen's  wishes.  Helen,  angr" 
eets  out  of  the  car  and  goes  home  in  a  taxi. 
Steve  takes  tfre  unconscious  girl  to  the  hospital, 
noticing  a  wedding  ring  on  her  finger.  He  goes 
home  angry  and  hurt,  and  finds  a  note  from 
Helen  sayiner  that  if  he  doesn't  apologize,  she 
will  leave.     He  is  glad  to  see  her  go. 

At  the  hospital,  he  talks  to  the  srirl  and  finds 
that  she  is  Mickey's  older  sister.  Mickey  comes 
in  but  snubs  him  because  she  has  read  that  ha 
was  with  a  girl  when  the  accident  occurred. 
Finally  she  does  listen.  They  pause  to  arsue 
in  the  corridor  but  are  chased  awav  bv  a  nurse 
In  the  hospital  lobbv  they  pause  again  but  are 
told  that  thev  mustn't  loiter.  Outsjd-  on  th- 
walk  they  are  also  chased  bv  an  orderlv  who  is 
sweeping  the  sidewalk.  Thev  walk  slowly  down 
f-he  street  and  when  everything  is  explained  sat- 
jefactorilv,  they  decide  to  elope.  They  go  off  on 
their  honeymoon   in   Steve's  car. 


THE  MAN  WHO  HELD  UP  WALL  STREET 
Joseph  Hefter 

AGAINST  the  b*ckpf*-<-»nnd  of  a  contagious  post- 
war osvchose  in  two  hearts  meet  in  an 
uncommon  way.  She,  Sylvia, — is  the  only 
daughter  of  a  powerful  busines  potentate.  Silver- 
fist.  He, — is  a  nameless  molecule  of  the  lower 
masses. 

Sylvia  is  engaged  to  a  high  ranking  Army  Of- 
ficer because  Silverfist  needs  a  strong  man  in  his 
immediate  family  to  aid  him  in  his  plan  of  en- 
circling the  globe  econ'omically  and  financially. 

The  plan  is  almost  ready  to  work  when  the 
material  wealth,  amassed  to  back  Silverfist's  en- 
terprise, suddenly  faces  the  peril  of  destruction 
by  a  mysterious  inventor  who  has  created  a  pro- 
jectile capable  of  wiping  out  every  trace  of  the 
citv*s   financial  district. 

While  everybody  despairs,  Sylvia's  fiance,  risk- 
ing his  life  in  an  attempt  to  render  the  projectile 
harmless,  succeeds  in  breaking  into  the  guarded 
laboratorv  of  the  inventor,  whom  he  finds  to  be 
the   nameless    recipient    of    Sylvia's  love. 

While  the  two  rivals  are  engaged  in  a  desperate 
fight.  Svlvia,  attempting  to  follow  her  fiance  on 
his  dangerous  expedition,  is  caught  in  an  elec- 
trified zone  protecting  the  laboratory  against  in- 
truders. 

Brought  to  life  she  sees  her  fiance — a  captive, 
and  her  beloved  as  the  one  who  was  about  to 
d^s^rov  her  father's  wealth  in  order  to  save  Man- 
kind from  financial  slaverv.  But  love  is  strong- 
er—  and    she    stays    with  him. 

Ht  fiance  departs,  defeated,  and  after  brief 
noo-ntiations  the  menace  to  Silverfist  is  averted 
jn  a*--  tin°xnected  manner.  Mankind  once  mop 
pocsfssos  its  lost  confidence  in  life  and  happiness 


IN   THE   FLAME   OF   THE  CANDLE 
Leila  Lucero 

TMF  scene  of  this  story  is  Greeley,  Colorado. 
Helen  a  school-teacher,  is  assigned  bv  the 
suD*»riritei>d'*T*t  to  take  a  little  adobe  shanty 
school  forty  miles  from  the  railroad,  where 
there  are  no  inhabitants  but  Mexicans  for  miles 
around.  There  she  meets  Frank  and  his  cousin 
Conrad.  Meanwhile,  her  former  school  chum  Mol- 
ly arrives  and  with  Helen's  assistance  is  enabled 
to  obtain  a  teaching  job.  Conrad  and  Helen  have 
become  very  friendly  but  one  day  Helen  notices 
that  Molly  is  giving  him  undue  attention. 

Conrad  and  Molly  see  more  of  each  other  and 
Helen  shares  her  sorrow  alone.  Molly  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  cripple  Helen's  sorrel  mare  in  a  race 
between  her  horse  and  that  of  Conrad.  Helen, 
in  jockey's  clothes,  then  rides  against  Conrad  and 
defeats  him. 

Conrad  during  this  time  carries  his  troubles 
to  Helen,  and  she  perceives  that  Molly's  influence 
over  him  is  waning.  One  day  Conrad  rushes  over 
to  her  troubled  and  tells  her  that  his  cattle  is 
b»ing  rustled.  Helen  determines  to  help  him, 
i*»ith.  the  aid  of  a  jockey  named  Jordan",  who  has 
thrown  the  race  in  the  pay  of  Molly. 

Disguised.  Helen  overhears  plans  for  cattle 
stealing  and  with  the  aid  of  Jordan  and  the 
Olsons  they  capture  the  rustlers.  The  thieves 
are  forced  out  of  the  burning  building  and  at 
the   point  of   guns    thev  are   made  fast. 

Reconciliation  between  Helen'  and  Conrad  fol- 
lows. 
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IRENE  BORDONI 

and 

JACK  BUCHANAN 


A  FIRST  NATIONAL  VITA- 
PHONE  PRODUCTION 


^NDREW  S ABBOT,  sent  to 
Paris  by  his  mother,  Cora 
Sabbot,  to  study  art,  meets  and 
falls  in  love  with  Vivienne  Rol- 
land,  the  darling  of  the  Paris 
stage.  The  actress  is  intrigued  by 
the  young  country  boy  and  decides 
to  marry  him — providing  his 
mother  agrees. 

Mrs.  Sabbot  goes  to  Paris  with  Brenda 
Kaley,  who  lives  with  her,  intending  to 
break  up  the  match  between  her  son  and 


the  actress.  When  Vivienne  meets  Cora, 
she  tries  to  make  a  good  impression.  She 
tells  Cora  she  will  not  marry  her  son 
without  her  consent,  whereupon  Cora 
frankly  states  she  will  never  give  it. 

Guy  Pennell,  handsome  English  Revue 
artist,  who  is  Vivienne's  leading  man, 
enters  the  scene.  Guy  is  madly  in  love 
with  his  star,  and  when  he  sizes  up  the 
love  match,  he  determines  to  do  what  he 
can  to  prevent  it.  Cora  faints,  and  Guy 
forces  her  to  drink  some  brandy.  Cora 
asks  for  more  and  gets  slightly  intoxicated. 
From  then  on,  she  loses  her  puritanical  no- 
tions. She  dresses  in  the  latest  Parisian 
mode,  bobs  her  hair  and  starts  a  violent 
flirtation  with  Guy,  who  plays  up  to  her. 
They  scandalize  Andrew,  and  he  is  heart- 
broken at  the  conduct  of  his  mother. 

One  evening,  when  Cora  and  Brenda  go  back 
stage  after  the  performance,  Vivienne  decides 
to  find  out  whether  Guy  really  loves  Cora.  She 
has  her  maid  light  some  smoke  pots  which 
causes  a  panic.  Actors  and  chorus  rush  out 
of  the  building  lightly  clad.  Vivienne  and 
Cora  are  taken  out  before  Guy  gets  a  chance 
to  rescue  either,  so  the-- ruse  fails.       '.  >»i 

Cora  and  Guy  announce  their  engagement,  in 
spite  of  Andrew,  who  vainly  seeks  to  break  up 
the  affair.  Here  Vivienne  and  Andrew  come 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  after  a  verbal 
battle,  she  gives  him  back  his  ring..  Where- 
upon he  departs  with  Brenda. 

Vivienne  learns  that  Cora  and  Guy  conspired 
to  "break  up  her  match  with  Andrew,  that  Cora 
has  been  "acting"  the  wild  woman  she  has 
appeared  and  that  Guy  was  a  party  to  th' 
plot.  In  anger  Vivienne  sends  Guy  away  and 
as  he  leaves,  she  runs  after  him,  calling  him 
back.    The  fadeouts  show  Viviefine  in  Guy's 
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CAPRI! 
Frances  Parish 

BRADLEY  MARSHALL,  married  mill  owner, 
has  an  affair  with  one  of  his  mill  girls. 
His  own  wife  has  a  sharp  temper  and  a 
sharper  tongue,  so  he  goes  to  the  other  woman 
for  peace.  The  girl  has  a  child  whom  Marshall 
names  Roseleaf.  When  Roseleaf  is  eight  years  of 
age,  Mrs.  Marshall  gives  birth  to  a  little  girl. 
Bradley  Marshall  decides  to  go  straight  for  his 
daughter,  Lily,  and  drives  his  former  sweetheart 
and  her  child  out  of  the  town. 

When  Lily  grows  up,  she  meets  John  Shannon, 
newspaper  man,  and  marries  him.  Shannon 
builds  a  house  on  a  hilltop  which  he  names  Capri. 
The  name  means  "a  refuge  of  peace."  Mean- 
while, Roseleaf  returns  to  town  and  tries  to  get 
a  position  in  the  mills.  When  Bradley  Marshall 
hears  Rer  name  he  refuses  to  let  her  work  for 
him.  As  a  result,  she  is  driven  to  act  as  a 
hostess  in  a  dance  hall.  There  she  meets  Gaston. 
She  marries  him  to  get  away  from  night  life. 
He  proves  to  be  a  drunkard  and  she  leaves  him 
to  go  back  to  her  former  work.  Donald  Brooks 
falls  in  love  with  her.  He  wishes  to  send  her 
to  New  York  where  she  can  develop  her  talent 
for  singing  and  Hancing.  In  order  to  get  the 
money  needed,  he  attempts  to  steal  it  from  the 
mills.  A  nicht  watchman  is  killed  in  the  get- 
away. The  night  he  is  to  be  electrocuted.  Rose- 
leaf  and  Donald's  lawyer  meet  on'  the  porch  of 
the  Shannon  house.  From  there,  they  can  see 
the  lights  of  the  prison.  The  Shannons  are 
away  on  their  honeymoon  and  are  not  expected 
back  until  the  next  day.  The  two  on  the  porch 
see  the  prison  lights  flicker.  They  know  then 
that  Brooks  has  gone  to  the  chair.  When  Rose- 
leaf  finds  that  Mrs.  Shannon  is  Marshall's  daugh- 
ter, she  puts  a  curse  on  the  house.  She  goes 
to  New  York  and  starts  her  stage  career. 

The  Shannons  come  home  and  live  happily  for 
two  years.  Then  the  curse  seemed  to  work. 
Lily,  leaning  over  the  steps  to  say  good-bye  to 
her  father,  falls  and  is  crippled.  Mr.  Marshall 
dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Shannon  takes  Lily  to 
Paris  where  she  also  dies.  Shannon  refuses  to 
go  back  to  Capri.  He  sells  it  to  a  real  estate 
firm.    And  in  New  YoTk,  Roseleaf  Gaston  becomes 

famous.   

DANCIN'  THROUGH 
By   Murvin  Becker 

"Jim!"  A  girl's  shrill  cry  pierced  the  stillness 
of  the  winter  night.  A  man's  slim  figure,  bal- 
ancing itself  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  dock, 
slunk   back   into   the  shadows. 

Mary  Rogan  thus  saves  the  life  of  her  husband. 
Jim  is  in  the  dumps  because  he  has  never  heard 
from  the  company  to  which  he  sent  his  new  in- 
vention. But  his  wife  has  so  much  faith  in  him 
that  he  decides  to  start  all  over  again.  He  has 
been  out  of  a  job  for  a  long  time.  Mary  has 
done  the  supporting  by  working  in  a  basement 
department  store.  Now,  as  they  start  back  to 
their  tenement  "flat",  Mary  slips  on  the  ice  and 
sprains  her  ankle.  This  is  the  last  straw,  for 
she  has  been  counting  on  paying  their  back  rent 
from  the  Christmas  money  she  could  earn.  With 
their  last  few  cents  they  are  forced  to  take  a 
taxi  home.  Mrs.  Murphy,  the  landlady,  stops 
them  on  their  way  up  and  demands  her  rent. 
Mary  thinks  quickly,  and  tells  her  that  they 
have  just  inherited  some  money  from  Jim's  uncle, 
— but  they  will  get  it  in  about  a  week  or  so. 
Jim  gets  work  shovelling  snow  for  a  few  days. 
One  day  before  Christmas  Mary  gets  up  and  hob- 
bles to  the  store.  In  the  evening  when  she  re- 
ceives her  pay  envelope,  it  feels  very  thick.  She 
finds  that  it  contains  a  note  telling  her  that  her 
services  will  not  be  required.  Meanwhile  the 
snow  has  stopped  and  Jim  is  out  of  a  job  also. 
They  meet,  and  decide  that,  as  things  couldn't 
be  any  darker  for  them,  they  will  splurge  with  all 
the  money  they  have.  They  go  Christmas  shop- 
ping even  buying  a  little  tree.  Arms  full  of 
bundles,  Jim  and  Mary  are  afraid  to  meet  the 
landlady.  It  is  decided,  then,  that  they  will  sneak 
in  through  the  back  way,  via  the  basement.  But. 
— they  bunk  into  something,  causing  a  loud  crash. 
As  the  landlady  comes  into  the  basement  on  one 
side  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  they  sneak  out 
the  other  side.  They  get  to  their  room  and 
start  celebrating.  Suddenly  they  are  interrupted 
by  Mrs.  Murphy's  call.  How  did  she  know  that 
they  were  there!  Jim  goes  down  and  is  given  a 
special  delivery  letter.  Mrs.  Murphy  thinks  it  is 
a  notice  that  the  uncle's  money  is  ready  for 
Jim  to  claim.  Jim  and  Mary  shakingly  open  the 
letter  and  read:: — 
"My  dear  Mr.  Rogan: 

We  submit  to  you  an  offer  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Rogan  Sleeve — Valve. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  you  personally  to 
ttalk  over  the  above  offer  and  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  your  joining  our  engineering  staff. 
Yours   very  truly 
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SPIRIT  OF  TIME 
Mary  Ellen  Smith 

THIS  script  deals  with  mythology  and  snake 
lore,  and  is  intended  for  juvenile  film.  Alan 
Beresford,  through  accident,  has  made  his 
home  in  the  snake  country  and  raises  them  for 
commercial  purposes.  He  sees  a  stranger  on 
the  knoll  and  sends  one  of  his  trusties  to  fetch 
him.  The  stranger  is  Berne  Hale,  a  lawyer,  who 
has  come  on  a  strange  mission  to  the  Western 
country.  Appreciating  "that  he  has  been  saved 
from  the  rattlers,  he  is  grateful  to  his  host.  Hale 
explains  that  in  the  course  of  his  duties  a 
woman  entered  his  office  one  day  and  engaged 
him  upon  this  strange  mission.  This  woman  has 
told  him  a  strange  story  or  fable.  It  was  tt> 
the  effect  that  a  young  girl  was  changed  into  a 
serpent  and  dwelt  among  them.  She  was  to  rule 
there  for  a  certiain  number  of  years  and  when 
the  time  came  she  would  be  changed  back  to 
human  form.  That  time  had  about  come.  Hale 
was  the  emissary  who  was  to  locate  this  place 
and   find   the  maiden. 

The  host  calls  for  "swift",  one  of  his  em- 
ployes. There  has  always  been  a  mystery  about 
this  individual.  Dr.  Barrett,  old  indian  snake- 
charmer  is  also  sent  for.  Dr.  Barrett  explains 
all:  "Some  five  or  six  months  before  an  as- 
tounding event  has  taken  place.  He  was  on  the 
watch  for  an  unusual  occurrence.  There  was  an 
unusual  restlessness  in  the  monster  serpent's  cave. 
Sounds,  almost  human,  were  heard.  And  from 
out  of  the  cave  something  human  was  borne  on 
the  backs  of  the  serpents.  A  huge  bulk  was 
thrown  through  the  air  and  he  heard  the  sound 
of  a  solid  body  striking  earth.  It  was  the 
young  girl.  "I  am  no  longer  the  despised  Hindu- 
snake-charmer,"  and  he  seemed  to  grow  and  ex 
pand  and  his  cloak  fell  away  from  him.  In  his 
place   was   the   '  Ancient  Dame." 


THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 
May  Cummings 

ORANGE  County  is  all  agog.  The  circus  is 
comingl  Tom  Routh  invites  Milly  Wil- 
liams, with  whom  he  has  been  in  love  ever 
since  childhood.  Their  parents  have  arranged 
for  their  marriage.  Milly  loves  Tom,  but  her 
pride  is  hurt  because  she  thinks  that  Tom  will 
marry  her  because  of  the  codicil  drawn  up  by 
their  parents.  When  Tom  proposes  to  her,  she 
refuses  to  hear  him  to  the  end.  Tom  becomes 
angry.  He  tells  her  that  the  only  thing  for  them 
to  do  is  to  explain  to  their  folks  that)  they 
were  just  good  friends,  and  that  the  agreement 
must  be  broken.  Thus  both  would  be  set  free. 
Milly  is  greatly  surprised  and  very  much  up- 
set,  for   she   loves   Tom  deeply. 

At  the  circus  there  is  a  large  crowd.  The 
flying-dutchman,  a  novel  amusement,  attracts  the 
young  folks.  It  is  a  rude  form  of  the  flying- 
dutchman,  and  is  not  very  safe.  Tom  does  not 
see  any  fun  in  this  crude  amusement.  He  re- 
fuses to  take  Milly  for  a  ride  in  the  contrivance. 
She  goes  on  with  young  Pearson,  who  has  paid 
her  considerable  attention.  The  crowd  at  the 
circus  has  thinned  out,  and  those  remaining  are 
bent  on  making  the  flying-dutchman  go  the 
limit.  Milly  and  young  Pearson  go  on  For  the 
last  ride.  Tom  stands  nearby  watching.  He 
is  afraid  of  the  machine.  One  of  the  ropes 
gives  way.  Tom  shouts  out,  but  it  is  too  late. 
Milly  is  thrown  with  great  force  at  his  feet. 
Tom  drives  the  unconscious  Millie  to  the  farm 
house.  The  doctor  arrives.  He  tells  Tom,  who 
is  frantic,  that  Milly  is  out  of  dan'ger  and  that 
she  must  not  be  moved.  Milly's  mother  is  de- 
termined to  take  her  home.  The  doctor  tells  Tom 
that  Milly.  regardless  of  her  bright  coquetry, 
is  in  love  with  him.  Tom  and  Milly  are  mar- 
riecT. 


THE  LOVE  OF  A  GYPSY 
Olga  S.  Alasheieff 

THE  old  Princess  Rostoff  worries  because  her 
son  has  not  yet  found  a  girl  whom  he  would 
like  to  marry.  One  night  she  gives  a  large 
party,  thinking  that  there  he  may  meet  his 
future  wile.  To  entertain  her  guests,  she  asks 
the  gypsy  chorus  from  the  '"gypsy  village" 
in  Petrograd,  to  give  their  songs  and 
dances.  During   '    the       reception  Prin'oe 

Michael  Sergeevich  Rostoff  snubs  Lady  Vera 
who  is  attracted  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
gypsy  dance  the  beautiful  Masha  begins  to  sing 
"Dark  Eyes",  a  famous  love  song.  The  Prince 
is  quite  carried  away  by  her  singing  and  pre- 
sents her  with  the  rose  from  his  buttonhole. 

Michael  visits  the  "gypsy  village"  with  a  group 
of  society  friends  including  Vera  and  there  sees 
Masha  again.  He  makes  her  sing  the  song, 
which  angers  Vera.  The  Prince  is  a  constant 
visitor  after  that.  He  asks  Masha  to  marry  him 
and  she  does,  in'  spite  of  her  old  guardian's 
advice.  The  Princess  refuses  to  see  her  son  and 
so  the  couple  have  to  live  on  his  own  estate. 
Their  money  is  getting  low  and  the  Prince  decides 
to  sell  his  estate.  He  gives  a  farewell  ball  to 
which  all  of  his  regimental  friends  come  but  none 
of  the  girls,  except  Vera.  She  kisses  Masha  and 
tells  the  prince  that  his  mother  is  heartbroken 
over  the  whole  thing.  The  guests  ask  Masha  t 
sing  "Dark  Eyes"  again*.    She  sings  it  again  with 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  ROMANCE 
Kate  Downing  Ghent 
||p-rp*HIS  is  deucedly  queer.  Bridal  suite  can- 
celled at  the  last  minute,  and  two  telegrams 
requesting  reservations,  one  signed  Rjobert 
Graham,  the  otner  Lillian  Appleton.  both  say, 
"Will  take  bridal  suite.  What  would  you  do)" 
the  puzzled  purser  of  an  outgoing  steamer  asks 
Captain  Tibball.  The  captain  advises  him  to 
give  one  compartment  to  each  and  then  strolls 
out  on  the  aecK.  i^iliian  Appleton  hurries  on 
board  and  motions  to  Tibball  who  is  an  old 
friend  of  her  father's.  In  his  cabin  she  whispers 
to  him,  finally  making  him  nod  his  head  with 
a  smile.  As  he  escorts  her  back  to  her  state- 
room, Robert  Graham  rushes  up  and  tries  to  talk 
to  Lillian.  She  snubs  him  and  Captain  Tibball 
sternly  waves  him  aside.  When  the  two  young 
people  get  to  their  rooms,  Robert  strides  to  the 
connecting  door  and  knocks,  but  receives  no 
answer. 

That  night  at  dinner  those  who  sit  at  the 
captain's  table  wonder  at  his  devotion  to  the 
lovely  girl  sitting  at  his  right.  They  also  won- 
der what  is  wrong  with  the  strange,  handsome 
young  man  sitting  near  the  foot  of  the  table, 
who  is  evidently  annoyed  at  the  captain's  at- 
tention to  his  fair  companion.  Later  Captain 
Trumbull  and  Lillian  dance  together,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  old  timers  who  know  him 
to  be  a  woman-hater.  After  the  waltz,  they 
promenade  the  deck,  Robert  Graham  watching 
and  scowling,  following  not  far  behind  when  the 
captain  accompanies  Lillian  to  her  stateroom 
door.  The  captain's  romance  give  the  passengers 
great  sentimental  pleasure.  Robert,  whom  every- 
one dubs  villain,  tries  in  every  possible  way  to 
get  near  Lillian  without  success. 

The  night  the  ship  lands  at  Liverpool,  the 
guests  at  the  captain's  table  wonder  why  he 
is  late.  At'  last  he  comes  in  and  with  him  Lil- 
lian, attired  in  gleaming  white  satin  and  looking 
like  a  bride.  Robert  Graham  stands  as  if  trans- 
fixed while  the  captain  gives  the  following  expla- 
nation. 

"Friends,  I  want  to  introduce  to  you,  not  my 
bride  but  the  bride  of  Robert  Graham.  He  wager- 
ed her  she  couldn't  cross  the  ocean  without  being 
spotted  as  a  bride.  She  accepted  the  wager  and 
you  can  all  certify  that  she  has  won.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Graham,  a  seat  has  been  reserved  for  you 
beside   your  wife." 


WHAT  AILS  MARY? 
Louise  Derblay 

THE  characters  in  this  play  are  Peter  Van 
Slyke,  wealthy  broker,  Mary  Alden.  his 
fiancee,  and  Mrs.  Alden,  her  mother  The 
time  is  the  present  and  the  place,  the  living  room 
in  Mrs.  Alden's  home. 

"Mrs.  Alden,  tell  me.  What  ails  Mary?" 
Peter  Van  Slyke  asks  Mary's  mother.  She  doesn't 
want  to  tell  him.  Peter,  angry,  delivers  an 
ultimatum.  If  Mary  does  not  personally  confide 
in  him,  he  will  break  their  engagement.  He  leaves, 
saying  that  he  will  be  back  later.  When  he 
comes  back,  Mary  Is  there  and  begins  her  story 
very  nervously  and  fearfully: — 

She  was  invited  to  Mrs.  Trevor's  camp  for  a 
week.  There  she  met  the  Count  Albert.  The 
second  day,  Mrs.  Trevor  gave  a  treasure  hunt. 
Mary  "was  paired  off  with  the  Count.  They  were 
so  inerestea  in  their  conversation  that  they  for- 
got the  treasure  hunt.  Suddenly  a  drop  of  rain 
warned  them  of  the  shower  that  was  coming. 
They  looked  about  them  for  shelter  and  discover- 
ed a  log  cabin.  Just  as  they  got  to  the  hut  the 
rain  came  down.  As  Albert  started  a  fire,  Mary 
stood  on  the  threshold.  Looking  at  him  on  his 
knees  by  the  fireplace,  she  was  struck  by  his 
resemblance  to  Peter.  She  went  toward  him,  he 
turned  around,  and  before  she  knew  it  she  had 
stumbled.     Mary  fainted,  it  was  so  terrible  1 

Peter  asks  Mary  what  happened  later.  Mary 
sobs,  "When  I  came  to,  I  realized — it  was  gone — ". 
"Gone?  What  was  gone?"  "My  front  tooth!" 
Explanations  follow.  Mary  thought  that  Peter 
was  so  much  against  false  teeth  that  if  he  found 
she  had  one  he  would  break  the  engagement. 
Peter,  relieved,  laughs  at  her.  "That  was  a  joke, 
honey  I     Let's  look  at  the  darn  thing." 


deep  emotional  feeling,  her  eyes  seeking  those  of 
her  husband's. 

The  next  day.  Masha  comes  down  to  find  that 
Michael  has  gone  away  on  business.  A  little 
while  later  a  messenger  comes  with  the  news 
that  Prince  Rostoff  has  been  hurt.  Masha  and 
the  Princess  Rostoff  are  sent  for  and,  by  Mich- 
ael's bedside,  join  hands.  The  next  morning  the 
Prince  is  much  better. 

Twenty  years  go  by.  Princess  Rostoff  gives 
a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  brilliant  graduation 
of  her  grandson.  Prince  Voldemar,  from  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  After  the  guests  depart, 
the  Princess  gives  her  grandson  a  final  word  of 
advice,  and  that  is  to  "marry  the  girl  you  love." 
He  replies,  "Grandmother,  I  am  glad  you  under- 
stand, because  I  love  a  girl  and  want  to  marry 
her."  When  asked  who  it  is,  he  leads  forth 
Natasha  Remisoff,  Vera's  only  daughter.  There 
is  great  rejoicing  in  both  families,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  the  engagement  of  Voldemar  and 
Natasha  is  celebrated. 
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Broadway  The  Goal  Of  Every  Actor's  Ambition 


THE  goal  of  every  actor's  ambi- 
tion has  been,  since  time  im- 
memorial, to  see  his  name  in  elec- 
tric lights  on  Broadway.  In  order 
to  achieve  this  coveted  stamp  of 
approval,  he  will  endure  years  of 
struggles  and  hardships.  He  will 
play  tank  towns  with  one-night 
stand  companies,  making  train 
jumps  at  outlandish  hours,  and 
spend  such  leisure  as  he  has  in 
cheap  hotels,  that  the  summer 
months  may  find  him  not  entirely 
broke.  For  with  every  return  to 
New  York,  the  hope  is  born  anew 
that  the  next  season  will  be  his 
lucky  one.  Somehow,  someway,  he 
will  make  the  grade  and  sign  up 
with   a    Broadway  show. 

The  fact  that  this  phase  of  the 
actor's  life  exists,  is  well  known 
to    the    general    public,    but  few 
people  have  the  power  to  actually 
visualize  it.    That's  why  a  stage 
presentation,    or    a    picture  like 
"The  Broadway   Scandals,"  holds 
a  greater  fascination  for  the  aver- 
age  person  than  does   any  other 
type  of  entertainment.    It  affords 
a  real  glimpse  behind  the  curtain, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  inter- 
esting and  picturesque  personalities  who  people 
the  stage  world. 
The  character  of  the  lovable  song  and  dance 


man,  Ted  Howard,  as  played  by  Jack  Egan, 
is  particularly  true  to  life.  Apparently  easy- 
going, Ted  is  a  real  man  underneath  the 
veneer  of  his  profession,  and  as  capable  of 
honest  devotion  to  the  girl  he  loves  as  any 
straightforward  young  man  in  everyday  life 
would  be.  He  proves  this  conclusively  when 
he  renounces  the  love  of  the  dashing  "valeska," 


played  by  Carmel  Meyers,  and  re- 
turns to  "Mary"  the  little  chorus 
girl,  who,  in  the  hands  of  Sally 
O'Neill  is  superlatively  sweet  and 
engaging.  "Mary"  returns  Ted's 
love  in  full  measure,  even  to  the 
point  of  sacrificing  herself,  when 
she  feels  that  she  is  an  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  his  success. 

And  the  fascination  of  the  dra- 
matic sequences  in  this  picture  is 
increased  ten-fold  by  the  musical 
features.  There  is  no  chance  for 
boredom.  The  introduction  of 
pretty  chorines,  lilting  melodies, 
and  lively  jazz  numbers  will  please 
the  most  frivolous,  while  the  come- 
dy and  dramatic  elements  will  de- 
light those  who  prefer  more  meat 
than  froth  with  their  entertain- 
ment. 

George  Archainbaud  has  staged 
"The  Broadway  Scandals,"  with 
consummate  skill.  Having  served 
a  long  apprenticeship  as  an  actor, 
himself,  he  has  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  stage  characters  and 
the  environment  in  which  they 
live.  Being  also  an  accomplished 
musician,  he  has  handled  the  song 
features  and  the  introduction  of  dance  numbers 
with  rare  artistry.  A  cast  of  uniform  excel- 
lence supports  the  four  principals,  Jack  Egan, 
Sally  O'Neill,  Carmel  Meyers  and  Doris  Daw- 
son, and  a  bevy  of  superlatively  pretty  chorines 
lend  dash  to  the  dance  numbers.  Altogether, 
"The  Broadway  Scandals"  is  a  show  that  is 
bound  to  please. 
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EVERY  WOMAN 


CAN  NOW  HAVE  A 

LOVELY 
FORM 

Cjfull  "Bust  stakes 

Beautiful  ffirm" 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  SHAPE! 

Every  beauty  of  the  stage  or  screen  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  a  shapely  form.  Without  graceful  feminine 
contours  no  woman  can  be  a  successful  actress.  No 
man  admires  or  loves  a  woman  whose  body  is  shapeless. 
Famous  stage,  screen  and  society  beauties  of  all  times 
are  noted  for  their  splendid  curves,  their  natural  moulded 
busts ;  the  symmetry  of  their  forms. 

A  formless  bust  keeps  many  women  from  having 
the  beauty  they  desire.  "Marvela  Cream,"  a  new,  de- 
lightfully smooth  preparation  was  made  to  help  these 
unhappy  women. 

NO  MORE  SAGGING  FORMS! 

This  home  treatment  will  quickly  give  you  a  full  firm 
bust.  It  has  helped  thousands  of  flat-chested  girls,  and 
formless  women  develop  a  beautiful  feminine  form.  The 
results  are  magical.  Ugly,  sagging  lines  disappear  just 
by  simple  application  of  this  rich,  luscious  "Marvela 

ream.  • 


SOME  LETTERS  FROM 
SATISFIED  USERS 


MARVELA  CREAM  JUST  SPLENDID 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — "Marvela  Cream  was  just 
splendid.     It  developed  my  bust  fine." — U.  D. 

DID  A  LOT  OF  GOOD 

Rio  di  Janeiro,  Brazil. — "I  received  the  two  jars 
of  Marvela  Cream.  They  did  me  a  lot  of  good,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  improvement." — M.  L. 

COULD  NOT  DO  WITHOUT  IT 

Boston,  Mass. — "My  bust  was  terribly  flat,  but 
thanks  to  Marvela  Cream  it  has  developed  fine.  I 
couldn't  do  without  it,  so  please  send  me  two  more 
jars.— J.  R. 

TREATMENT  BRINGS  RESULTS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — "Your  cream  is  »ure  marvelous. 

In  two  weeks  my  shape  became  firm.  How  can  I 
thank  you?  Marvela  Cream  treatment  certainly 
brings  results. — C.  S. 


FREE 


confidential  instructions  how  to  build 
up  your  form  to  full,  rounded,  shapely 
proportions. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL 


Save  $1.00— If  you  send  the  coupon  NOW  with  $1.00 
for  a  large  jar  of  Marvela  Cream — regular  price  is  $2.00. 
THIS  IS  A  LIMITED  TIME  OFFER. 

MARY  TITUS 

105  E.  13th  ST.,  Dept  T.P.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ARE  LEGION,  THROUGHOUT  UNITED  STATES 
\\  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


EW  YORK  CITY  purchases  by  far  the  majority  of  all 
stories  utilized  in  Talking  Pictures  today,  and  our  new  de- 
partment thus  enables  adequate  representation  in  this  field. 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  experts  who  are  second  to  none. 
Whether  it  be  work  of  synopses,  technical  working  continuity,  crit- 
icism, revision  or  typing,  you  may  rely  upon  work  of  integrity  at 
all  times. 

The  necessity  for  legal  protection  through  copyright  is  very 
evident.    Proof  of  this  is  demonstrated  almost  daily  in  newspapers  j 
throughout  the  country.   The  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  | 
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tected against  any  unfounded  claims  of  authorship,  as  well  as  the  I 
author  himself.  1 

Our  offices  are  available  for  those  producers  who  do  not  de- 
pend upon  staff  continuity  writers.  Our  rates  for  this  work  are 
reasonable  and  are  subject  to  contract. 

In  addition  to  synopses  herein  printed,  complete  script  is  sub- 
mitted to  suitable  producers  where  in  our  judgment  such  submission 
is  advisable. 

Producers  will  find  it  extremely  useful  to  retain  TALKING 
PICTURE  MAGAZINE  in  their  files  for  a  future  emergency,  in 
event  that  their  present  needs  are  supplied. 
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A  PERFECT  SCANDAL 
Elizabeth  Hines  Hanley 

ARA  WYLIE  is  the  light, — the  bold  relieving 
color  in  a  drab  town.  To  her  father  she  is 
a  handful.  lo  her  mother:  a  problem.  To 
Lucy,  her  older  sister:  an  aggravation.  Cora, 
her  kid  sister:  a  sight.  Her  friends  (mainly  boys): 
a  scream.     The  town  in  general:  a  perfect  scandal. 

Hugh  Beymer,  the  *'big  man'*  of  the  town  wit- 
nesses her  performance  at  "Amateur  Night"  in 
a  vaudeville  and  motion  picture  theatre.  He  is 
so  bowled  over  by  it  that  he  starts  out  at  once 
to  sign  her  up  for  an  exclusive  contract  with  a 
marriage  license  and  accompanying  appurtenances. 
The  afrair  becomes  serious  and  Sara  hedges.  She 
doesn't  want  to  marry  anybody  just  yet,  but 
especially  not  Hugh  Beymer.  She  subconsciously 
has  strung  Hugh  along  in  the  faint  hope  that  he 
might  help  her, — perhaps  lend  her  money  to  go 
away  and  study  or  pull  strings  with  some  big 
managers  he  knew.  But  Hugh  Beymer  was  the 
kind  that  ''wants  what  he  wants  wnen  he  wants 
it."  Accordingly,  he  takes  Sara  for  a  drive  in 
the  country,  has  a  break-down  and  gets  her  home 
just  about  the  time  the  milkman,  the  early  work- 
ers, cooks,  bakers,  and  like  scandal  mongers  are 
in  the  best  position  to  notice  it.  In  less  than 
no  time,  it  is  all  over  town  that  she  has  been  out 
all  night  with  Hugh  Beymer  somewhere,  and  every- 
body, without  exception,  knew  "it  was  bound  to 
happen — her  kind  with  such  a  man  as  Hugh." 

Her  father  goes  after  Hugh  with  blood  in  his 
eyes.  But  there  is  a  snag.  Sara  refuses  to  con- 
sider marriage  to  Hugh.  Her  conscience  is  clear, 
and  she  never  has  cared  a  rap  what  anybody 
thought. 

Meanwhile,  Sara  buys  a  book  on  "How  to  be- 
come an  actress  in  your  own  home"  and,  accord- 
ing to  directions,  goes  out  to  "a  quiet,  restful 
wood,"  and  starts  in  on  the  prescribed  lessons. 
She  makes  a  Greek  costume  like  that  illustrated 
and  builds  a  sort  of  den  in  the  woods.  There  she 
meets  Clifford  Laurient,  a  young  alienist,  in  rough 
hunter's  garb.  He  thinks  she  is  a  "case"  for 
study,  different  from  any  he  has  ever  had  under 
observation  before,  and,  therefore,  not  to  escape 
him.  Sara  falls  in  with  his  idea  fully  and  says 
that  she  comes  there  to  play  with  the  nymphs, 
dryads  and  fauns,  and  pretends  to  see  them  be- 
hind the  trees,  and  leads  him  through  a  ludicrous 
and  awkward  aesthetic  dance  in  the  effort  to  lure 
them  forth.  The  next  morning  Hugh  intercepts 
Sara  and  insists  on'  an  immediate  marriage.  Upon 
her  refusal  he  struggles  with  her  and  Clifford 
comes  to  her  rescue.  Sara  confesses  to  Clifford, 
but  he  still  finds  her  interesting  as  a  "type."  He 
coaches   her   with  her   dramatic  lessons. 

Lucy  meanwhile  is  interested  in  Hugh.  In 
order  to  set  him  against  Sara  she  tells  him  of 
Sara's  meeting  with  Clifford.  Hugh  witnesses  her 
exercises.  He  plots  with  his  pal,  George  Norris, 
to  drive  Clifford  from  the  neighborhood  in  fear 
and  disgrace.  To  accomplish  this,  he  hides  some 
old  silver  heirlooms  of  his  friend's  under  the  mat- 
tress of  Clifford's  tent  while  he  is  off  hunting. 
The  two  men  attack  and  bind  Clifford.  Mr. 
Wylie,  Sara  and  Lucy  arrive  and  through  the  per- 
suasion of  the  girls,  public  scandal  is  done  away 
with.     The   Wylies   celebrate  a  double  wedding. 


AMERICA'S  NOBILITY 
Ernest   B.   Lmstaison,  B.A. 

IS  a  beautiful,  spacious  Long  Island  Mansion 
and  in  a  luxurious  Fifth  Avenue  Apartment, 
Mary  Morris,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Morris  is  brought  up.  Her  set  is  the 
elite  social    circles   of    New    York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Morris,  her  parents,  de- 
sire her  to  marry  into  nobility,  and  towards  that 
end  encourage  her  to  study  art  in  Paris  and 
other  leading  European  centers,  where  she  will 
come  in  contact  with  distinguished  foreigners.  In 
Paris  she  is  introduced  to  Prince  Casanova  of 
Castalia,  member  of  an  old  royal  family,  who  is 
a  fortune  seeker.  Casanova  presses  his  suit,  tak- 
ing  Mary's    politeness    for  encouragement. 

Mary,  however,  is  extremely  friendly  with  Dan 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  firm  headed  by  her 
father.  To  discourage  opposition  her  mother  in- 
vites the  Prince  to  visit  at  the  Morris'  home. 
In  anticipation  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  Morris 
and  Prince  Casanova,  Mrs.  Morris  begins  to 
check  up  on  her  own  ancestors  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary period.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Col.  George  Morgan  and  her  husband 
Mr.  Thomas  Morris  was  a  member  of  the  sons 
of  the  American  Rjevolution  as  a  descendant  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Dan  Williams  is  present 
at  the  Morris'  home  while  they  are  discussing 
some  of  their  newly  found  records.  He  breaks  into 
the  conversation  by  telling  some  of  the  numer- 
ous stories  he  had  heard  his  parents  discuss 
concerning  their  ancestors  during  the  American 
Revolution.  This  leads  to  an  invitation  to  the 
Williams   to  visit  the   Morris  home. 

The  Williams  are  now  in  humble  circumstances 
and  what  they  have  to  say  is  a  revelation  to  the 
Morris  family.  The  Williams  claim  their  an- 
cestral lineage  from  Sir  William  Johnson,  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  America,  who 
had  received  his  title  from  the  King  and  lived  in 
true  baronial  fashion  at  Johnson  Hajl,  New  Vork. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  realize  upon  hearing  the 
story  of  Sir  John  Joh  nson,  that  they  do  not  have 
to  go  any  further  in  their  search  for  nobility. 
Dan  Williams  and  Mary  announce  their  engage- 
ment just  as  Prince  Casanova  of  Castalia  calls 
at  the  Morris'  home  to  keep  an  appointment  with 
Mary.  Dan  clasps  her  in  his  arms  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  old  members  of  the  Morris'  and 
Williams'  families. 


THE  TEMPTRESS 
Frederick  W.  Ritter 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE  DAGL1SH  was  a  fortunate 
gentleman.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  aris- 
tocratic and  very  young  tor  a  captain.  Al- 
most without  effort,  it  seemed,  he  out-rode  and 
out-shot  other  officers  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
And  not  only  did  he  ride  to  easy  military  victories, 
but  also  cantered  lightly  into  the  hearts  .  of  all 
who  came  within  range  of  his  fascinating  smile. 
Daglish  was  openly  admired  by  his  fellow  officers, 
and  loved  by  the  soldiers  under  his  command.  He 
was  indeed  tavored  as  tew  men  are. 

Two  great  loves  filled  the  captain's  life — Mary 
Ann  Daglish  and  the  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Tropical 
fever  had  taken  his  beautiful  wife.  But  his  dar- 
ling, little,  golden-haired  daughter  of  five  remained 
as  a  solace.  In  a  thrilling  polo  tournament  Dag- 
lish scores  the  winning  point.  Among  those  fight- 
ing their  way  across  the  field  to  congratulate  him 
is  Irene  Baker,  seductive  and  impetuous  wife  of 
a  grouty  old  colonel,  thirty  years  her  senior.  Irene 
visits  his  quarters  with  the  pretext  of  looking  after 
Mary  Ann  when  Colonel  Baker  finds  them  embrac- 
ing. Daglish  says  nothing  of  his  attempts  to 
convince  irene  of  the  tolly  of  her  visits  and  takes 
his  punishment  like  a  man — resignation  from  the 
corps. 

A  month  later  he  and  Mary  Ann  are  lodged  in 
a  small  apartment  in  New  'xork  trying  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Despair  drives  Daglish  to  high- 
way  robber,   after  killing  work  in  a  mill. 

Cabel  Asquith,  financier,  and  his  beautiful  and 
popular  daughter  are  surprised  at  their  very  gates 
by  a  tall  masked  bandit.  Daglish,  from  lack  of 
nourishment,  swoons  before  he  can  effect  a  geta- 
way. At  the  solicitation  of  Isabel  Asquith  he  is 
given  work  in  the  stock  and  bond  house  of 
Asquith  and  Asquith.  He  meets  General  Har- 
rington  there.     Daglish   hangs   his  head. 

"Believe  me,  boy,"  the  General  said,  "I  spent 
$200    in    cablegrams    trying    to    keep    you    in  the 

army  but  since  you  are  here,  my  investments 

of  over  a  million  dollars  will  be  in  your  charge 
from  now  on."  Many  other  wealthy  clients, 
through  their  liking  for  Daglish,  give  their  busi- 
ness to  the  firm  of  Asquith  and  Asquith. 

Daglish  is  invited  to  a  ball  at  Isabel's  home. 
There  fate  decrees  that  he  shall  meet  Irene  Baker. 
Off  on  the  balcony  she  tries  to  beg  forgiveness 
and  asks  to  be  taken  back.  The  colonel  and  the 
banker  face  them.  He  is  denounced  by  the 
colonel,  and  ordered  from  the  house.  A  tear-faced 
Isabel  turns  her  back  upon  him.  Daglish  pens  a 
note  to  Isabel,  sending  funds  for  the  care  ot  Mary 
Ann  and  leaves  to  join  the  army  of  a  South 
American  republic. 

Landing,  Daglish  sees  a  driver  beating  a  team 
of  horses  unmercifully.  A  lover  of  horses,  Daglish 
attempts  to  make  the  driver  let  up  on  them  and 
there  is  a  fight.  The  populace  turns  upon  him 
and  he  is  seriously  injured. 

In  the  hospital  General  Harrington  and  Asquith, 
who  have  learned  the  truth  concerning  Irene  Baker, 
have  come  to  find  him,  and  with  them  Isabel  and 
Mary  Ann.  Daglish  tried  to  get  up.  Isabel's  arms 
were  about  his  neck.  Crying  and  laughing,  she 
kissed  what  few  parts  of  his  head  were  visible 
between    the  bandages. 

PRIDE 
Olga  Reenstjerna 

YETA  was  young,  eighteen — and  French,  a 
combination,  according  to  her  grandfather,  fit 
to  combat  M.  Satan.  Some  of  Yeta's  neigh- 
bors were  not  of  this  opinion,  but  this  did  not 
matter.  Only  two  people  mattered — her  grand- 
father and  Pierre.  Pierre  most  of  all.  Her  grand- 
father approved  of  her  and  Pierre  loved  her! 

"Kiss    me,    Yeta   and    then    we   will   sit   on  the 
bench  and  talk.     I  have  some  exciting  news." 
"Well,   what's   the  news?" 

"Mother  says  1  can  go  to  Paris  to  take  up 
aviation'.  A  week  sacred  in  its  memories,  a  fond 
leave-taking   and    Pierre   was  gone! 

Three  weeks  after  Pierre's  departure  the  world 
was  plunged  into  chaos  as  a  result  of  Germany's 
invasion  of  Belgium.  While  men  aired  opinions 
and  women  chilled  with  fear,  war  on  his  steed 
rode  steadily  toward  France.  All  too  soon  he 
arrived  and  France  issued  her  call  to  arms.  Pierre 
responded  as  Yeta  expected  and  was  rushed  to  the 
indeterminable  front  without  a  trip  home.  A  few 
hurried  notes  kept  Yet  alive  during  the  first  month 
of  endless  waiting.  Anxious  days  followed,  void 
of  news.  Then  a  few  scribbled  lines  from  Pierre 
announcing  that  he  would  be  in  Paris  for  three 
days.  Yeta  prepared  to  meet  Pierre  despite  her 
grandfather's  protests.  Already  war  was  tearing 
at  humanity's  conventions. 

The  joyous  reunions  blotted  out  the  dark 
thoughts  of  previous  weeks  and  the  first  two  days 
were  spent  in  exchange  of  confidences.  The  last 
night  Pierre  took  Yeta  to  a  private  room  in  a 
cabaret.  This  last  night  they  wanted  for  them- 
selves away  from  a  noisy  and  curious  crowd. 
Here  in'  an  attractive  setting,  attended  by  violent 
passion,  with  separation  and  death  imminent,  life 
conquered. 

With  the  break  of  dawr.,  Yeta  called  Pierre  and 
told  him   it  was   time  to  leave. 

"Goodbye,   dearest   Yeta.     God   bless  youl" 

After  his  departure  Yeta  prepared  to  return 
home.  Her  mood  mystified  her.  She  should  have 
been  ashamed  but  instead  she  was  proud. 

Her  return  journey  was  unreal  and  she  took 
up  her  house  duties  as  one  in  a  dream.  Two 
weeks  after  her  return  her  grandfather  developed 
pneumonia  and  in  spite  of  her  careful  nursing, 
died  ignorant  of  her  condition.  Yeta  lived  on  alone, 
refusing  to  leave  her  home  which  was  associated 
with  all  she  held  dear.  One  day  she  received  the 
official  announcement:  "Killed  in  action,  Lieu- 
tenant Pierre  Denaux."  Yeta's  baby  was  born 
that  night  and  when  told  it  was  a  boy  she  said: 
"Pierre,  I'm  proud  of  you." 


BATTLIN*  THROUGH 
Mervin  A.  Becker 

LET  me  go  I" 
A  girl's  terror-stricken  cry  rang  out 
above  the  din  ot  tne  busy  street.  Two  burly 
store  detectives  tightened  their  grip  on  her  arm* 
and  dragged  her  along  the  slippery  sidewalk. 
Outside  ot  the  employees'  entrance,  a  curious 
crowd  of  holiday  shoppers  surged  around  them, 
making  it  impossible  tor  them  to  get  through. 
At  last  a  squad  of  special  policemen  opened  up 
a  lane  to  the  doorway.  As  they  pushed  forward 
a  young  man  swung  the  door  open  and  looked 
down  into  the  girl's  ashen  face. 

"Mary!"  he  cried.  "What's  the  matter?  Where 
are  you  goin'?" 

1  he  girl  s  lips  quivered  but  she  couldn't  say  a 
word. 

She's  goin'  up  on  the  carpet,"  one  of  the 
detectives  answered  for  her. 

Jim  rushed  up  to  the  roof.  The  girl  stood  be- 
tween  the   two   detectives   with   her  back  to  him. 

I'm  very  sorry,"  the  old  man  was  saying,  "but 
we  can  do  nothing  for  you.  It's  our  duty  to  hand 
you  over  to  the  police." 

Jim  asks  the  ofhce  boy  to  call  the  general 
manager  into  the  corridor.  "Don't  mention  any 
names."  The  general  manager  puts  Mary  in 
Jim  s  custody  with  orders  for  a  probationary 
report  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  street,  Tom  hails  a  taxi  and  rides  with 
her  to  her  home.  Mary  explains  that  her  kid 
brother  is  ill  with  a  hip  disease  and  that,  in  mercy 
to  him,  she  felt  impelled  to  obtain  funds  by  any 
means  to  pay  for  a  specialist's  operation.  Jim 
instills  her  with  fortitude  and  he  leaves  her  much 
cheered.  Before  saying  goodbye,  however,  he 
mentions  that  he  is  an  amateur  pugilist  and  that 
he  is  fighting  for  a  purse  of  $300  the  next  even- 
ing. The  purse  will  go  to  her  brother.  Will  she 
come?      And   Mary  consents. 

The  next  evening.  Ringside.  Women  in  fash- 
ionable raiments, — men  in  evening  dress,  business 
men,  doctors,  judges — and  Mary.     The  gong! 

Jim  was  in  a  bad  way.  His  right  eye  was  partly 
closed  and  the  blood  was  flowing  freely  from  a 
deep  cut  under  his  left  eye.  During  the  inter- 
mission his  seconds  worked  frantically  to  get  him 
ready  for  the  fifth.  A  sharp  -eft  and  then  a  crush- 
ing right  found  their  way  to  Jim's  jaw.  He  rocked 
back  and  forth  and  Mary  saw  his  knees  sag  under 

him.      One — two — Jim      rolled   over,  three — he 

tried  to  gather  his  feet  up  under  him.  At  six 
Mary  jumped  up  from  her  chair  and  rushed  down 
the  aisle.  She  worked  her  way  over  to  the  ropes 
where  Jim  lay  in  a  daze.  "Jim!"  she  screamed. 
"Get  up  and  fight!  Jim — -don't  you  hear?"  Jim 
did,  and  a  terrific  smash  to  his  opponent's  chin 
won   the  battle. 

With  the  money  earned  from  the  fight  little 
Dickie  underwent'his  operation — successfully.  And 
then:  "Mary — do  you  remember  when  you  were 
up  on  the  carpet  the  other  night?"  Jim  explains 
his  promise  of  parole  to  Mr.  Blake.  "He  sent  for 
me,  Mary.  'Jimmie,"  he  said,  'I'm  handing  this 
ring  over  to  you.  Go  straight  over  there  and 
slip  it  on  the  finger  of  that  little  blue-eyed  girl."  " 
Jimmie  hesitated.  "So  you  see  Mary,  I'm  under 
orders." 

"Jim!"  cried  Mary  joyfully  "It — it's  just  my 
size". 


HULDAH 
Nan  Gordon 

HULDAH  HAWES  is  tiring  of  Quentin's  follies. 
"That  crowd  is  too  reckless.  It  will  be  the 
ruin  of  you.  You  always  get  careless  whea 
you  have  too  much  liquor.  And  certainly  you 
are  having  too  much  of  late.  Furthermore,  I'm 
n'ot  going  to  tolerate  it  any  longer.  I've  stood 
this  sort  of  thing  for  almost  a  year  now." 
Nevertheless  she  went. 

Dr.  Russell  Whitney  Eliot  calls  to  see  Huldah. 
He  is  very  much  in  love  with  her  but  has  re- 
frained from  declaring  himself  boldly.  Huldah 
watched  him  closely  as  he  went  out  of  the  room. 
She  adored  his  kind,  tender  eyes,  his  stern  face 
and  the  grey  that  was  in  his  hair  and  moustache. 

Huldah  calls  upon  her  attorneys,  but  admits 
she  has  no  grounds  for  divorce  and  Mr.  Banning 
tells  her:  "Perhaps,  Mrs.  Hawes,  it  would  be  the 
prudent  thing  to  think  this  over  very  seriously 
and  then  come  to  see  me  next  Tuesday,  having 
firmly  in  mind  on  what  grounds  you  do  wish  to 
get  your  divorce.  I  believe  that  I  could  arrange 
something   for  you." 

Huldah  receives  a  telephone  call  from  Quentin. 
He  asks   her   to  come   right  over. 

"Huldah.  I  couldn't  bear  it  alone.  I  had  to 
call  you.  You  see.  She  loves  me,  and  I  couldn't 
let  her  die  all  alone.  She  called  for  me.  Kept 
calling  for  me,  so  I  had  to  come.  Really,  Huldah 
she  isn't  bad.  It  was  all  my  fault.  She  loves  me 
and  well — I  had  had  too  much  liquor!  She's  the 
girl  who  used  to  dance  at  the  Maison  D'  Or.  That 
little  brunette!" 

Huldah  has  the  nurse  arrange  for  the  child  to 
be  brought  to  her  home.  Then  Huldah  and  her 
husband  sauntered  home.  Neither  of  them  spoke. 
Not  even  when  they  walked  into  their  apartment. 
Quentin  sat  down  in  the  library  and  commenced 
mixing  a  soda  and  whiskey. 

Huldah,  entering,  stopped  very  suddenly.  Quen- 
tin sat  before  the  fireplace  looking  like  a  figure  in 
stone.  She  didn't  scream.  She  only  turned  very 
pale.     Then  she  took  up  the  phone. 

Dr.  Eliot  arrives  to  quiet  Huldah.  "I'm  very 
sorry  Huldah.  It  was  his  heart.  Too  much  liquor 
Huldah." 

"Oh!  Russell,"  screamed  Huldah.  Don't  please 
— don't  leave  me!" 

"Never  Huldah  dear.     Never,"  replied  Dr.  Eliot. 


Mention  of  the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  is  the  best  introduction  to  advertisers. 
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THE  DOUELE 
Alfred  L.  Hutchinson 

[ENRY     HYDE.     reporter     for     The  Morning 
Clarion,   decides   to   spend  his  month's  vaca- 
'  tion   at   the    river   town   of  Fairmont   on  the 
Mink   River   in  Wisconsin. 

Hyde  is  a  fishing  enthusiast  and  he  engages  Dan 
Furlong  as  a  guide.  When  he  happens  to  mention 
this  to  Moon,  proprietor  of  a  hotel,  he  is  given 
to  understand  that  his  son  David  Moon  and 
Furlo  ng  are  on  the  outs.  David  himself  comes 
in  and  substantiates  this. 

Hyde's  boat,  during  the  course  of  his  fishing, 
meets  that  of  David  Moon  and  upsets  the  latter. 
David    vows    that    he    will   get  even. 

Sometime  later,  when  he  is  back  on  the  job, 
Hyde  reads  that  the  body  of  David  Moon  has 
been  found  in  a  clump  of  willows  alongside  the 
river.  He  writes  to  Furlong,  who  has  been  ar- 
rested for  the  deed,  asking  data  on  the  incident. 
Furlong  replies  that  he  is  innocent  and  asks  Hyde 
to  assist  him  in  his  time  of  difficulty.  Hyde  leaves 
for  the  scene  of  his  vacation. 

Hyde  solves  the  mystery  of  the  killing  by  per- 
sonal sleuth  work  at  the  offices  of  the  Insurance 
Company  at  Chicago.  Jack  Wall,  a  recluse,  and 
double  of  David  Moon  is  seen  from  a  distance  by 
all  fishing  parties.  However,  being  a  recluse, 
as  well  as  wary,  he  is  never  caught  in  his  in- 
fractions of  the  fishing  laws. 

One  night  at  1 2  o'clock  ten  men  silently  steal 
into  the  cemetery  at  Fairmont.  After  an  hour's 
steady  work  the  dirt  was  removed  from  the  grave 
and  the  coffin  raised  to  the  surface  and  opened. 

Hyde  explains.  "I  have  the  application  which 
David  Moon  signed  a  year  ago  when  he  took  out 
some  life  insurance,  and  he  describes  an  identi- 
fication mark  as  the  words  "David  Moon,"  which 
was  tatooed  under  his  left  arm.  1  want  you  to 
examine  this  corpse  and  if  you  find  the  identifica- 
tion marks  as  stated  in  this  application,  well  and 
good.  But  if  you  don't  find  them.  Sheriff, — do 
your  duty." 

"A  year  ago  the  Moons  took  out  $29,000  life 
insurance  on  the  life  of  David  Moon.  They  had 
run  into  debt  and  were  owing  $15,000  on  the  hotel 
property  which  he  had  been  developing  here.  They 
discovered  that  this  man  Jack  Wall  was  the  exact 
prototype  of  David  Moon,  and  so  they  picked  a 
quarrel  with  Furlong  to  have  some  one  who  might 
be  accused  of  the  murder  of  Jack  Wall.  Wall 
was  shot  and  the  body  clothed  with  the  suit  worn 
by  David  Moon.  Moon  then  substituted  Wall's 
suit  for  his  own;  conveyed  the  corpse  down  below 
the  Farmont  bridge,  where  he  lodged  it  in  a  clump 
of  willows.  It  happened  to  be  discovered  by  Fur- 
long himself  and  the  body  was  identified  by 
letters  and  the  watch  found  in  his  pocket  and 
by  his  own  father  who  accused  Furlong  of  having 
committed  the  murder.  In  the  meantime  Moon 
had  returned  to  the  Shack  occupied  by  Wall  and 
took  possession  of  it." 


LADEEZ  INVITED 
Louise  Derblay 
JJTTAM  sorry,  Miss  Dupont,  but  there  isn't  really 
|i     anything   1   can   do   for  you   at   present.  We 
shall  be  casting  again  after  New  Year's.  Per- 
haps  then  .   .  .   But  I   can't  promise  .   .   .  Sorry!" 

And  Bloomfield,  famous  New  York  producer, 
handed  Sylvia  the  letter  which  she  had  honed 
would  open  the  portals  of  Broadway  to  her.  The 
interview  that  had  been  so  hard  to  obtain  was  at 
an  end. 

Jack — the  other  occupant  of  the  huge  double 
desk,  is  instructed  to  give  Miss  Dupont  an  intro- 
duction to  Sol  Brown.     Jack  and  Sylvia  are  alone. 

''The  big  stiff!"  she  almost  sobbed.  "He  mi^ht 
at  least  have  given  me  a  chance  to  show  him  what 
I  can  do!" 

"I  know,  sweetheart,  but  he  has  ideas  vou 
couldn't  pry  from  him  in  a  thousand  years.  And. 
with  the  opening  on  Monday,  he  wouldn't  bother 
with  Angel  Gabriel  himself!  .  .  .  Sylvia — why  don't 
you^  give  it  up?  We'll  get  married  ricrht  away  and 
you'll  never  have  to  bother  about  the  stase  an-" 
more."  And  he  kissed  her  again.  But  Sylvia  will 
not  marry  him  until  she  had  made  good  on  Broad- 
wav. 

Miss  Fillmore,  star  of  Bloomfield's  newlv  casted 
show,  has  her  leg  smashed  in  an  automobile  acci_ 
dent.  Jack  suggests  Sylvia,  but  Bloomfield  does 
not  take  him  seriously. 

On  the  telephone  Jack  informs  Sylvia  of  the  ac- 
cident and  asks  her  to  meet  him  at  Andre's  at 
12.  He  has  an  idea  and  they  proceed  to  carry 
it  out. 

Bloomfield  watched  the  entrance  to  Andre's. 
He  liked  to  see  who  came  and  went.  He  was  pre. 
naring  to  forget  stars  and  broken  le<?s  in  a  cup  of 
fragrant  coffee.  Suddenly  he  straightened  up  and 
blinked.  Something — out  of  a  sketch  book,  surelv 
— had  opened  the  door  and  was  approaching.  It 
was  a  woman.  About  thrrty,  oerhans.  though  it 
was  hard  to  tell.  She  was  dressed  in  pre-war 
stvle. — in  a  bright  red  high  necked  silk  shirt- 
waist, and  a  full  long,  black  and  white  checked 
skirt.  The  two  wer~  held  together  bv  a  wide, 
black  ribbon  belt  with  a  very  large  steel  buckle. 
On  her  abundant  black  pompadour  was  perched  a 
black  flat  straw  hat.  turned  up  at  the  back  and 
caught  by  a  bunch  of  cornflowers.  A  laree  b^w 
of  silk  and  three  stiff  quills  in  front  completed 
that  extraordinary  coiffure.  Her  face  was  flushed, 
for  it  was  a  hot  afternoon,  and  she  was  carrying 
cumbersome  basrs  and  a  large  umbrella. 

In  this  role  Svlvia  proceeds  to  entertain  Blo<-»m- 
fi^ld  who  does  not  for  a  moment  suspect  her  iden'. 
tit"    Sometime  later,  Svlvia  calls  upon  Bloomfield. 

"Y-s.  r-allv.  Mr.  Bloomfield  "  laughed  Svlvia, 
H running  hQr  German  accent.  "I  had  to  do  some- 
thin?  to  g^t  vou  ro  hear  me.  Jack  and  I  planned 
th°  wh'-le  thine.     We  b^'b^d  Andre  and  the  waiter." 

"Jack."  said  Bloomfield  deliriously,  "Won't  she 
be  a  wallop?" 


ROUT  OF  THE   RED  MAYOR 
Casper  Clubfoot 

THIS  story  has  to  do  with  a  situation  where- 
in the  political  control  of  New  York  City  is 
seized  by  a  combination  or  the  Eurasian  and 
colored  vote  manoeuvered  by  Russo-Jewish  Com- 
munists. Tammany  has  been  deposed  from  power. 
A  Russian-Jew  Communist  is  Mayor  in  New  York 
City,  and  he  plots  to  seize  autocratic  control  of 
that  city  and  to  extend  Communist  government 
throughout  the  Unted  States.  This  party  has 
tricked  large  numbers  of  American-born  citizens 
''nder  various  pretenses  to  support  it  at  the  pools. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  striving  to  overthrow  this 
government,  by  force  if  necessary,  realizing  that  as 
lrn<?  as  the  constitutional  form  obtains  in  New 
York  the  United  States  Government  will  take  no 
action.  A  parade  of  Klansmen  in  the  city,  pre- 
sumably peaceful,  is  to  provide  the  opportunity  to 
drive  out  the  Communists.  At  the  same  time 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  proposes  to  attack  the 
parade,  killing  or  capturing  the  Klansmen,  and 
initiating  a  Communist  government  in  New  Y  ork 
to  spread  all  over  the  country. 

Dougal,  a  Klansman,  formerly  a  Secret  Service 
man  of  the  United  States,  has  resigned  therefrom 
to  assist  the  Klan  in  its  fight.  A  huge  meeting  of 
Klansmen  has  been  held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Dougal 
is  entrusted  with  despatches  in  code  calling  a 
peaceful  parade  only,  but  the  decision  to  take  the 
city  by  force  is  to  to  be  delivered  by  word 
of  mouth.  Lutchen,  the  Mayor's  spy.  operates  in 
Atlanta  and  follows  Dougal  to  New  York.  His 
principally  by  over-zealous  l^c^l  K'ansmen  a'on- 
at tempts  to  seize  Dougal's  despatches  are  toiled 
the  route.  Dougal.  in  New  York,  finally  "plants" 
the  despatches  in  a  manner  seemingly  proving 
their  authenticity. 

Dougal  proceeds  by  subway  to  report  to  his 
chief.  A  wreck  occurs,  and  he  rescues  a  charming 
girl — Miss  Dugan.  While  escorting  ner  to  her 
home,  he  sees  Lutchen  in  a  taxi-cab  alongside, 
and  identifies  the  driver  of  Lutchen's  cab  as  a 
fellow -Clansman.  He  leav-s  his  t?xicab.  erters 
Lutchen's,  binds  him,  and  takes  him  to  Klan 
headquarters.  Here  Lutchen  is  searched,  ques- 
tioned,  and  made  a  prisoner. 

With  the  aid  of  Lutchen's  papers.  Dougal  rs 
enabled  to  attend  a  conference  of  Communists 
in  the  City  Hall.  On  the  way  he  prevents  a 
mis-shapen  beggar  from  being  robbed.  Lutchen, 
having  daringly  escaped,  appears  and  Dougal 
flees   for  his   life   into  a   gas  main. 

Dougal,  hotly  pursued  and  frequently  fired 
upon,  trips  and  stuns  himself,  falling  against 
the  rock  waTl  of  the  main.  He  is  rescued  into  a 
subterranean  compartment  by  the  beggar,  a  con- 
tortionist, styled  "Bobo,  King  of  Beggars."  The 
beggar's  sister  has  been  abducted,  and  he  has 
other  grudges  against  the  Communists.  1  hrough 
an  air  duct  they  witness  Raoul  Barouls,  rich  bank- 
er's son,  and  Umpasch.  negro  and  gangster  chief, 
plan  the  abduction  of  Miss  Dugan  for  Raoul,  a 
voluptuary. 

Dougal  emerges  from  the  gas  main  near  Miss 
Dugan's  garden  where  he  knocks  out  the  young 
Jew,  kills  a  couple  of  gangsters,  and  saves  the 
t?irl  again.  He  then  appoints  Texas,  a  two-gun 
Westerner,  and  some  determined  men  as  Miss 
Dugan's  guards. 

Lutchen  has  concluded  that  the  Klan  means 
war  despite  the  peaceful  despatches  but  does  not 
inform  the  Mavor  of  his  conclusions.  Barouls,  a 
rick  banker  who  nas  backed  the  Communists  in 
New  York,  is  informed  by  the  beggar,  whose  life 
he  had  saved  at  one  time,  that  the  Communists 
are  plotting  treachery. 

Dougal  falls  in  with  an  old-time  comrade  of 
the  Secret  Service — Captain  Donelson,  who  is  still 
in  service.  They  go  to  a  tlashv  nightclub  for 
dinner.  Here  the  Mayor  is  giving  a  dinner,  pre- 
sided over  by  his  octoroon  mistress,  a  beautitul 
and  evil  girl,  whose  blood  is  seven -eights  old 
Creole  and  one-eight  of  the  wild  Congo.  She  takes 
a  fancy  to  Donelson  and  endeavors  to  seduce  him, 
while  her  companion.  Miss  Farie,  is  attracted  to 
Dougal.  Dougal  finds  that  Miss  Farie  has  en- 
deavored to  rob  him  of  a  confidential  paper.,  while 
Donelson  discovers  that  she  is  a  Secret  Service 
agent  and  his  superior.  Miss  Dugan  with  a  party 
of  friends  enters.  The  negro  chief  of  New  Vork 
who  consorted  with  the  banker's  son  also  enters. 
Some  gangsters  likewise  put  in  an  appearance. 
Dougai  is  reassured  by  the  arrival  of  Texas  and 
his  men.  An  attempt  is  made  to  kidnap  Miss 
Du<?an  which  is  foiled  by  Texas. 

Captain  Donelson  is  invited  to  the  Mayor's 
palace  by  Denise  LaGuardia.  He  goes  but  on 
a  Secret  Service  mission.  Dougal  likewise  goes 
to  search  .the  papers  in  the  Mayor's  safe, 
susnecting  mischief  is  planned.  He  meets  Miss 
Farie  at  the  safe  and  secures  the  Mayor's  order 
relative  to  the  parade.  He  recognizes  code  in 
one  paragraph  and  memorizes  that  paragraph. 
Strong  mutual  attraction  between  himself  and 
Miss  Farie.  The  Mayor  enters  with  his  guards. 
Discovers  Donelson  and  loss  of  papers.  Accuses 
Miss  Farie.  To  save  her,  Donelson  says  he  has 
passed  the  papers  out  the  window.  He  is  turned 
over  to  Denise  for  her  perverted  pleasure  The 
Mayor  proceeds  to  search  Miss  Farie  but  is  pre- 
vented by  Dougal  who  returns  to  him  his  order. 

Barouls,  deciding  that  the  Communists  are 
traitors,  informs  the  President.  The  Mavor  has 
Barouls  shot.  Being  nervous,  both  the  Klan  and 
the  Communists  .ecide  to  strike  early,  the  Klan 
at  midnight  an_  the  Communists  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  »&me  date.  Russian  trooos  have 
for  weeks  been  comins  in  and  hiding  in  the  city. 
In  the  late  afternoon.  Helen  Dugan  is  abducted  by 
Cock-Eyed  Morning  and  his  gang,  and  is  delivered 


to  Raoul  Barouls  in  his  subterranean  love-nest. 
At  midnight  the  following  events  take  place : 
The  police  and  fire  departments,  telephones, 
telegraph,  and  all  sources  of  authority  and  pub- 
licity are  seized  by  the  Klan.  The  mobilized 
Communists  issuing  from  their  hiding  places  are 
captured. 

Umpasch,  giving  a  dinner  in  barbaric  and  vol- 
uptuous splendor,  is  raided  by  beggars.  He  falls 
from  a  window  oackward  into  Broadway.  Bobo 
recovers  his  sister. 

The  Mayor's  nightly  levee  is  invaded  by  the 
Klan,  who  take  charge.  A  dramatic  duel  between 
Texas  and  two  gunmen  is  staged.  Donelson  is 
rescued  from  imminent  indignity  at  the  hands  of 
Denise.  She,  beautiful  devil,  is  finished  by  negro 
voodooists. 

Dougal,  finallv  informed  that  Miss  Dugan  has 
been  abducted,  hastens  to  the  subterranean  cham- 
ber- kills  the  Jew.  and  again  rescues  the  fair 
maiden. 

The  Klan  puts  on  a  magnificent  parade  the 
next  morning,  which  is  diapersed  by  United 
States  Forces,  who  place  the  city  under  martial 
law. 

Dougal.  tired  out,  turns  first  to  the  warm 
brown  eyes  of  Helen  Dugan,  but  finallv  goes 
to  the  more  restful  but  equal  warmth  of  Miss 
Farie's  eyes  of  blue. 

THE  WILDCAT 
Lillian  V.  Amendt 

IN  THE  beautiful  White  Mountain  section  of 
New  Hampshire.  Ora,  illegitimate  child  of  Alice 
Ducharme  grows  to  young  womanhood.  Romeo 
Ducharme  and  Alice  run  the  ''Pig's  Ear,"  a  board- 
ing and  gambling  house  for  the  vagrant  class  of 
woodsman.  They  are  anxious  for  Ora  to  marry, 
since  she  is  18  and  requires  the  protection  of  a 
husband. 

Ora  has  set  her  mind  on  Martin  Fortin,  gam- 
bler, notwithstanding  Edwin  Lester's  love  for  her. 
Edwin  is  a  timekeeper  who  patronizes  the  "Pig's 
Ear"   solely  because  of  his  love  for  Ora. 

Ora  meets  Martin,  and  one  day  Martin  informs 
the  house  that  he  is  leaving  for  Boston.  He  has 
not  told  Ora  because  of  her  wild  nature  when 
aroused — he  has  seen  her  scratch,  kick,  tear  at  a 
slight  offense  to  her  by  one  of  the  drunks.  She 
is  called  by  all  "The  Wildcat."  Ora  meets  his 
car  on  the  road  and  Martin  binds  her  to  get  away. 
Edwin  frees  her  and  offers  to  marry  her.  They 
will  live  in  Boston.  Since  she  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  to  a  big  city  and  not  because  she 
cares    for    him,   she   agrees   to  marry. 

In  Boston  they  live  for  eight  years  rather  peace- 
fully. Then  the  wild  nature  of  Ora  comes  to 
the  front.  Her  factory  mate  Bernice  tells  her 
of  the  wild  parties  she  goes  to  and  invites  her 
along.  Bernice  accepts,  not  without  a  quarrel 
with  Edwin.  While  at  one  of  the  dances  she  meets 
Martin,  and  he  invites  all  of  them  to  his  bungalow. 
Her  old  love  for  Martin  returns  but  Martin  has 
never  cared  for  her  and  he  tries  to  discourage 
her  attentions.  She  insists  on  staying  at  his 
bungalow  and  does  so  for  a  week.  Martin  gets 
rid  of  her  by  telling  Ora  that  he  is  leaving  for 
another  city.  She  visits  her  priest  who  induces 
Edwin  to  take  her  back. 

Edwin  overhears  a  conversation  concerning  the 
escapade  from  which  he  gathers  that  it  is  Ora's 
intention  to  return  to  Martin  on  his  return.  He 
puts  it  squarely  to  her  and,  in  anger,  tells  Ora 
that  it  is  a  ruse  on  Martin's  part,  that  this  same 
evening  he  could  be  found  at  home  with  Bernice. 
He  invites  her  to  put  this  statement  to  the  test. 

Ora  leaves  at  once  for  Martin's  bungalow,  stop- 
ping at  the  local  drug  store  to  obtain  poison. 
Arriving  at  Martin's  home  she  enters  through  the 
back  yard  and  when  Martin  enters  the  kitchen 
she  stabs  him  with  one  of  the  knives  on  the  table. 
No  one  sees  her  commit  the  murder.  She  returns 
home,  drinks  till  she  is  intoxicated,  and  falls  on 
the  bed.  The  police  arrive  and  she  is  taken  to 
jail.  Edwin  tries  his  best  to  ease  the  situation, 
all  his  money  going  to  a  criminal  lawyer. 

But  Ora  is  determined  to  end  it  all.  She  in- 
duces her  child  Dennis,  whom  Edwin  brings  with 
him,  to  bring  her  the  poison  at  her  home,  secretly, 
and   she   does   away   with  herself. 


THE  ORATOR'S  REWARD 
Ernest  B.  Gustafson,  B.A. — B.O. 

IN  a  small  mid-western  town',  where  political 
battles  were  waged  with  all  enthusiasm,  Edward 
Cavenough,  a  natural-born  orator  received  his 
training  and  political  experience.  While  the 
farmers  gathered  together  in  political  meetings  to 
express  their  dissatisfaction  with  farm  crop  and 
low  prices,  and  to  utilize  their  oratorical  powers 
in  condemning  the  special  interests  which  they 
frtlt  were  responsible  for  their  bad  state  of  con- 
ditions, voung  Cavenough  visioned  himself  as  a 
rreat  political  leader,  carrying  his  depressed  and 
downtrodden  people  to  freedom. 

Young  Cavenough  acquired  his  first  training 
as  a  political  orator  in  defending  the  rights  of 
the  rural  population  in  their  revolt  against  capi- 
talized industries.  He  then'  continued  his  political 
and  oratorical  career  by  going  to  the  city  and 
taking  up  the  cause  of  the  laboring  class  against 
the  capitalists  or  employers  of  labor.  Here  he 
spnke  to  and  for  a  more  radical  class  of  people 
and  developed  the  force  and  oratorical  powers  of 
a  militant  revolutionary  leader.  He  always 
championed  the  cause  of  the  under-dog  and  tried 
rn  improve  the  conditions  among  the  masses. 
Th^se  activities  won  for  him  a  great  number  of 
ardent  supporters  and  an  eoual  number  of  bitter 
opponents  in  both  social  and  political  life.  After 
his  preliminarv  training  as  a  stump  speaker  in 
the  cause  of  the  under-dog.  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  his  state  in  one  of 
""he  mo.ct  intense  political  campaigns  of  his  com- 
monwealth. 
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In  the  weaving  of  the  political  destinies  of 
Edward  Cavenough  were  two  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  his  city,  Judge  John  Wilmot,  the  presid- 
ing judge  for  all  civic  gatherings  as  well  as 
judicial  duties,  and  Walter  Sumner,  the  prosperous 
businessman  with  an  influential  wife, — the  public- 
spirited  women's  club  leader,  Mrs.  Mary  Sumn'er. 
The  Sumners  were  also  blessed  with  a  beautiful 
daughter  Miss  Doris  Sumner.  In  his  political 
activities,  Cavenough  was  occupied  mostly  in  try- 
ing to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  political  leaders. 
Joe  Wilson,  the  labor  leader,  claimed  Cavenough 
as  his  candidate,  because  of  Cavenough's  past 
record  as  a  champion  of  the  laborers'  interests. 
Leading  the  opposition  to  Cavenough's  political 
destinies  was  William  Jeffery,  wealthy  industrial 
leader  and  head  of  a  big  power  company,  who 
saw  in  Cavenough  the  destruction  of  his  political 
schemes  to  control  the  power  rights.  He  did 
everything  he  could  to  destroy  Cavenough's  poli- 
tical ambitions.  Working  to  conciliate  these  con- 
flicting interests  was  James  Stevens,  the  political 
boss,  who  had  formerly  been  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Cavenough  because  of  his  political  associations. 
He  had  now  become  a  leadin'g  supporter  of 
Cavenough  because  of  the  popularity  of  Cavenough 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  Boss  had 
taken  the  side  of  the  people  against  the  power 
trust.  William  Jeffery  in  control  of  the  old  party 
had  placed  Samuel  Wingate  as  its  candidate 
against  Cavenough. 

The  political  campaign  carried  on  by  Edward 
Cavenough  and  Samuel  Wingate  for  the  Governor 
of  the  state  had  become  personal  as  well  as  poli- 
tical, as  both  were  young  unmarried  men  in  love 
with  Doris.  She  had  jokingly  stated  that  she 
would  marry  the  winner  of  the  campaign.  Mr. 
Sumn'er  felt  that  Wingate's  election  would  insure 
business  stability,  so  he  supported  him.  Mrs. 
Sumner,  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposed  to  the 
utilization  of  the  falls  for  power  purposes,  as  it 
would  destroy  its  scenic  value.  She  wanted  to 
create  a  park  around  the  falls,  while  the  power 
interests  wanted  to  industrialize  the  region.  She 
thought  the  election  of  Cavenough,  who  opposed 
the  power  interests,  would  insure  the  retention  of 
the    falls    for   park  purposes. 

The  power  question  became  the  main  issue  in 
the  campaign.  The  facts  in  the  case  seemed  to 
favor  Wingate  despite  the  oratory  of  Cavenough. 
At  the  climax  of  the  campaign,  Cavenough  pre- 
pared a  big  mass  meeting  and  promised  a  sur- 
prise. Cavenough  then  brought  forth  Harvey 
Davis,  a  leading  civil  engineer  to  give  a  brief 
demonstration' and  lecture.  Davis  showed  how,  by 
utilizing  a  new  system,  the  power  from  the  falls 
could  be  obtained  by  placing  all  the  driving  me- 
chanism under  water  and  without  the  necessity 
of  building  a  dam.  The  new  system  would  take 
its  power  from  the  current  and  drop  of  water, 
just  as  well  as  by  a  dam.  This  new  system  could 
be  installed  at  a  relatively  low  cost  and  be 
operated  directly  by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  in  different  villages  and  cities.  This 
demonstration  won  the  approval  of  all  the  people 
except  those  financially  interested  in  the  power 
dam  and  insured  the  election'  for  Cavenough.  The 
Sumner  family  turned  their  full  support  for  Cave- 
nough and  gave  a  party  at  their  home  on  election 
for  Cavenough  and  his  friends.  They  listened  to 
the  returns  over  the  radio.  The  returns  came 
strong  for  Wingate,  but  as  the  small  town  and 
rural  people's  votes  came  in,  the  tide  swung  to 
Cavenough.  The  group  hailed  Cavenough  as  the 
next  Governor  of  the  state.  He  turned  to  Doris. 
"What  is  the  answer  now?"  She  nodded  approval. 
The  crowd  seeing  them  together,  joyously  pro- 
claimed her  as  the  next  first  lady  of  the  State. 
Cavenough  and  Miss  Sumner  then  walked  into  the 
garden,  talking  about  their  future,  as  the  group 
inside  still  continued  cheering  for  the  rapidly 
increasing    land-slide   in    favor   of  Cavenough. 


ADVENTURE   IN  LOVE 
Victor  E.  Dou 

TlME^l  848.  Place — The  small  kingdom  of 
Carania,  northeastern  neighbor  of  Austria, 
Karl,  Crown  Prince  of  Carania,  believing  the 
girl  he  loves,  the  Princess  Maritza,  to  be  in  love 
with  his  younger  brother  Henry,  decides  to  re- 
nounce the  throne.  This  he  does  on  the  old 
king's  death.  He  seeks  to  forget  by  fleeing  from 
the  court,  giving  himself  over  to  a  life  of  vaga- 
bondage. 

In  a  tavern  he  meets  a  troupe  of  strolling  play- 
ers, led  by  three  odd  characters  calling  themselves 
Cupid,  Calamity  and  Thor.  He  joins  them  as 
Harlequin,  clown  and  magician.  In  the  ensuing 
year  they  become  fast  friends.  They  wander  all 
over  Carania,  Harlequin  becoming  a  universal 
favorite. 

Meanwhile  King  Henry,  a  very  weak  character, 
falls  under  the  influence  of  Villoron,  a  corrupt, 
unscrupulous  nobleman  who  leads  him  along  a 
path  of  extravagance  and  debauchery  soon  felt  in 
the  national  treasury. 

in'  little  more  than  a  year  they  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  a  taxation  which  soon  becomes  excessive, 
and  forceful  methods  are  required  for  collection. 
Even  that  does  not  satisfy  Villoron. 

Maritza  has  remained  at  the  palace  day  after 
day  in  the  vain  hope  that  Karl  will  return  to  claim 
her,  or  at  least  send  word  of  his  whereabouts. 

Villoron  decides  that  Henry  must  marry  Maritza 
and  her  rich,  prosperous  little  province.  He  in- 
duces Henry  to  force  his  attention's  on  her  in  spite 
of  her  avowed  disapproval.  Finally  she  determines 
to  leave,  only  to  find  that  she  is  virtually  a 
prisoner. 

With  the  help  of  the  old  king's  ministers,  Von 
Terchen  and  Klaisberg,  she  manages  to  escape  and 
rido  for  the  frontier  in  Von  Terchen' s  carriage. 
Henry  finds  out  and  in  a  rage,  s^ds  a  troop  of 
Hussars  after  her.  They  soon  *-ntrh  up  with  the 
carriage.      A    short,    fierce    fi^M    ensues  between 


Maritza's  retainers  and  Henry's  soldiers  which  the 
latter  win. 

The  troupe  happens  on  the  scene  as  the  soldiers 
ride  away  bearing  off  the  carriage.  Harlequin 
recognizes  on^  of  Maritza's  wounded  servants, 
Peter,  who  tells  him  what  has  happened. 

Harlequin  or    Karl — rides    for   the    palace  and 

gains  audience  with  Henry.  Villoron,  fearing  a 
blow  at  his  own  prestige  should  Karl  return,  warns 
Henry  that  his  brother  intends  to  wrest  the  throne 
from  him  if  permitted  to  return.  Karl  is  arrested 
but  escapes  by  leaping  into  the  Moldav,  a  river 
flowing  beside  the  palace,  but  not  before  he  has 
learned  that  Maritza  escaped  after  all.  Her 
whereabouts  are  unknown.  He  becomes  Harlequin 
once  more,  this  time  in  search  of  Columbine.  The 
troupe  now  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  revolutionary 
body  called  "Gentlemen  in  Black." 

He  finds  her,  finally  in  disguise  in  a  gypsy 
camp,  and  romantic  lovemaking  follows,  neither's 
identity  being  admitted.  Villoron,  happening  to 
spy  her,  kidnaps  her.  Harlequin  pursues  and  is 
imprisoned.  His  three  friends,  disguised  as 
sailors,  rescue  him.  The  wedding  of  Henry  and 
Maritza  is  set  for  that  night. 

While  the  dancing  goes  on  inside  the  palace, 
Harlequin  and  his  companions  exhort  the  populace. 
He  is  arrested  again'  and  the  "Gentlemen  in  Black" 
go  to  his  rescue.  Informed  that  he  is  Prince 
Karl,  the  mob  rushes  the  palace.  In  the  fighting 
Villoron  and  Henry  are  killed,  and  Karl  and 
Maritza   united  at  last. 


MARITZA 

Yellow  autumn  moon,  gazing  at  you, 

Smiling  at  the  picture  you  made — 
A   soft  autumn  breeze,   whispering  through 

The  trees  as  they  murmured  and  swayed — 
Maritza!    Maritza!   How   I  loved  you  there, 

Dancing  with  a   gypsy  passion'  and  grace! 
Maritza !   Maritza !   Your  raven-black  hair, 

Flashing  dark  eyes — and  the  smile  on  your  face — 
Just  thrilled  me  and  filled  me  with  rapturous  de- 
light! 

And  I   stood   there  and   watched  you   in   the  pale 

moonlight. 
Dear,   I  love  you,  love  you  alone — 
Maritza!    Maritza!    My  own! 
Blazing  silver  stars   shining  on  you, 

Brilliantly,   splendidly  bright — 
And   tall,    ghostly   trees,   reaching  up  to 
A  hidden   sky,   lost   in  the   night ! 

  Victor  E.  Dou 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPRECIATION 

L.  IW.  C.  Lewis 
^RY  CARTER"  COURTLEIGH  was  a  daughter 
of  the  South.  Many  generations  ago  her 
ancestors  had  been  courtiers  and  cavaliers. 
They  had  carried  their  chivalry  to  the  new  world. 
To  the  Courtleighs  a  lady's  whim  was  a  command. 
Any  man  who  even  harbored  a  disrespectful 
thought  regarding  a  woman  was  a  cad  and  not 
fitted   to  associate  with  gentlemen. 

Nevertheless,  Mary  Carter  went  to  Paris,  alone. 
— At  first,  just  after  she  had  decided  to  go  (and 
when  a  Courtleigh  decided  to  do  something,  no 
power  on  earth  could  stop  him ) ,  there  had  been 
loud  and  angry  cries  of  protestation  from  the 
older  generation  of  Courtleighs.  But  once  they 
were  persuaded  that  chaperons  were  no  longer  re- 
quired of  the  socially  elite,  smiles  of  approval  were 
showered  upon  her.  What  woman'  could  be  more 
fitted  to  travel  alone  and  take  care  of  herself  than 
a  Courtleigh? 

Once  in  Paris  Mary  called  upon  her  cousin 
Randolph  Wilsey,  manager  of  the  New  York  Trust 
Company  in  that  city.  Randolph  was  thirty  and 
his  evening  with  Mary  is  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
one  to  him.  Much  to  his  surprise,  his  little 
"flapper"  cousin  seemed  to  have  brains.  After 
the  Opera  he  takes  her  to  a  quaint  little  restaurant 
and  cabaret  on  the  ''Rive  Gauche"  where  the  party 
increase  to  six.  Mary  had  been  introduced  to 
four,  polite,  smiling  youths.  In  the  weeks  that 
followed  Mary  did  not  lack  for  escorts.  She  ex- 
plored the  Louvre  with  Andre;  she  visited  Notre 
Dame,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  most  of  the  other 
architectural  wonders  of  Paris  with  Armand.  She 
reviewed  the  cadets  at  Saint  Cvr,  and  inspected 
Les  Invalides  with  Alphon'se.  Jean  took  her  to 
the  Comedie  Francaise  and  the  Grand  Guignol. 
Randolph  entertained  her — when  she  gave  him  the 
opnortunity. 

Ralph  was  decidedly  in  love  with  Mary,  and 
made  no  bones  about  it.  "I  like  you,  Ran, — more 
than  anybody  I  know,  but  I  am  not  goin'g  to 
marry  anyone  for  years  and  years  and  years. 
When  I  do,  it's  just  as  apt  to  be  you  as  anyone. 
I'm  sorry,  Ran." 

Mary  decides  to  start  a  school — a  school  of  ap- 
preciation— for  those  Americans  who  wanted  to 
appreciate  Paris.  "They  all  want  to  behave  de- 
centlv  and  look  like  something  better  than  tourists, 
but  thev  don't  know  how." 

Her  first  client,  an  ex  bon'd  salesman,  treats  her 
rather  roughly.  His  customers  back  home  are 
rather  cultured,  and  he  wants  to  have  somethnig 
besides  liquor  and  women  to  relate.  But  his 
examination  of  Mary  reveals  her  short-comings, 
as  he  sees  it.  Then  there  is  an  elderly  Jewish 
coi'nle  who  desire  to  pass  as  Frenchmen  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  imposed  upon  financially. 
But  this  too  is  a  flop. 

That  night  at  dinner  Mary  told  Cousin  Randolph 
her  experiences.  "And  the  funniest  part  of  it  is." 
she  finished,  "that  father  disapproves  of  it  all, 
and  unless  I  can  make  some  money  at  the  school, 
IM  have  to  go  home." 

"If  you  go  home,  I  shall  die  of  melancholia," 
said  Randolph  decisively.  "Mary,  why  can't  you 
see   sense   and   marry   me? " 

"Randolph."  said  Mary  earnestly,  "I'll  mary 
on  one  condition — that's  that  you  let  me  keep 
on  with  my  school." 


ACCESSORY  AFTER  THE  FACT 
Mabel  Royster  Osborn 

THE  cast  of  this  drama  is  as  follows.  Dr. 
Phillips,  family  physician,  Dr.  Ellington,  a 
psychiatrist,  Father  O'Reilly,  Alan  Ashton, 
Giles  the  Ashton  butler,  Henry,  valet  to  Ashton, 
Chester  Ashton,  wife  to  Alan  Ashton,  Helen  John- 
ston, the  other  woman,  Mrs.  O'Hara,  the  Ashton 
housekeeper,  Josephine,  maid  to  Chester.  Maids. 
Hospital  nurses  and  attendants. 

Alan'  Ashton  is  having  domestic  difficulties  with 
his  wife.  His  love  is  for  Helen  Johnston  and  both 
he  and  Helen  are  miserable  over  their  separation. 
Divorce  is  not  possible.  Father  O'Reilly  advises 
Helen  against  any  rash  step. 

Alan  is  found  dead  and  the  play  progresses  to- 
wards   the   discovery   of    the  murderer. 

Dr.  Phillips,  who  plays  an  important  part  in 
this  drama,  is  advisor  to  Chester,  Alan  and  Helen. 
Both  Chester  and  Helen  assume  the  responsibility 
for  Alan's  death, — Chester  because  she  has 
changed  glasses  containing  an  apparent  poison, 
when  offered  to  her  by  Alan,  and  Helen  because 
her  refusal  to  encourage  Alan  has  made  her  as- 
sume  the   guilt   upon'  her  conscience. 

Chester  is  left  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellington,  a 
psychiatrist,  and  she  is  kept  virtually  a  prisoner. 
As  coincidence  will  have  it,  Helen'  occupies  the 
room  next  to  hers.  Dr.  Phillip  is  unable  to  see 
Chester,  although  he  calls  upon  her  repeatedly. 

Finally,  his  patience  exhausted,  he  calls  upon 
Ellington,  and  assaults  him.  Fire  is  discovered. 
Dr.  Phillips  rescues  Chester  and  Helen. 

Dr.  Philips  reveals  that  the  vial  he  gave  to 
Alan'  contained  bicarbonate  of  soda  for  excres- 
cences on  his  hand.  Alan  had  assumed  it  was 
poison ! 

Dr.  Philips  reveals  his  long- withheld  love  for 
Chester  and  urges  her  to  return  with  him. 

'Could  you  love  a  woman  who  could  do  what 
I  did?  I  tell  you — I'm  afraid  at  one  time  I  didn't 
care   if   it   was  poison." 

''My  dear,  do  you  not  know  that  if  you  are 
guilty  of  murder,  I  am  too,  in  the  sight  of  the 
law — accessory  after  the  fact  is  what  they  call  it. 

"Ah!  You  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  wrong. 
To  me  you  are  the  finest  in'  the  world.  And  now, 
will  you  take  me  home?  And  tomorrow — Come 
and   get  me." 

Flash  at  end  of  last  scene  depicts  Helen,  a  nun, 
in  a  convent  garden. 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS  AND  LOVE 
Marie  C.  Umba 

(The  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  show  the  contrast- 
ing scenery  of  the  four  Seasons  and  their  outdoor 
sports. ) 

IN  a  breakfast  room  of  an  up-to-date  home  three 
girls  are  having  breakfast;  two  are  in  negligee 
and  one  dressed  for  driving.  The  latter  com- 
mences the  conversation  with  an  enthusiastic  out- 
burst; "Will  one  of  you  get  up  ambition  enough  to 
go  out  for  a  drive  with  me,  this  beautiful  Spring 
morning?  It  seems  as  if  I  would  burst  in  here. 
I'll  say  this  week-end  party  is  staged  to  suit  me 
right  outside." 

-  "What  is  all  this  about?"  says  Joan,  the  fourth 
girl,  as  she  appears  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

"Come  right  in"  beckons  Connie  (one  of  the 
girls  in  negligee)  and  don't  mind  May.  I  am  sure 
she  has  a  bad  case  of  Spring  fever  and  is  trying 
to  get  us  to  go  out  for  a  drive  at  this  time  of 
the  day.  If  it  happened  to  be  July  instead  of  May 
I  might  listen  to  you  my  dear,  as  my  moods  and 
loves  always  seem  sweeter  in  the  Summer;  also 
the  air  not  so  chilly." 

"Well  don't  ask  me  to  go,  "Joan  says  entering, 
''as  this  is  close  season  for  me.  I  haven't  a  mood 
left  in  me  after  this  past  Winters  sports  and 
boy-friends.  I'm  crawling  in  until  next  December. 
And  by-the-way  Connie  you  are  not  going  to  get 
a  chance  to  drag  me  around  in  the  hot  sun  at 
some  shore  resort  this  Summer." 

Here  little  brown  eyed  Beth,  (the  other  girl  in 
negligee)  interrupts  by  picking  up  her  ukelele  and 
singing  with  it,  "When  Autumn  leaves  are  Falling 
You  made  my  heart  surrender,  Amid  that  golden 
splendor,"  and  exclaims.  "If  you  must  choose  sea- 
sons, why  not  fall  in  the  Fall." 

May  starts  out  for  a  drive  alone,  just  spinning 
through  the  country  drives  and  her  car  has  a 
flat  tire.  She  looks  around  for  help  and  sees  a 
man  fishing  in  a  nearby  stream.  Carefully  walking 
nearer  she  forgets  the  flat  tire  and  becomes  so 
interested  in  the  landing  of  a  trout  that  she  finds 
herself  chatting  with  the  strange  fisherman,  who 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  late  arrivals  of  the  same 
house   party  she   is  attending. 

The  afternoon  finds  them  together  at  a  large 
baseball  game,  and  evening  dancing  at  the  house 
party,  with  promises  for  an  early  morning  hike 
for  wild -flowers  in  the  far  away  meadows. 
So  May  meets  her  mate  in'  the  Spring. 
Months  later  at  a  popular  Shore  Resort,  Connie 
is  leader  of  her  pals  at  a  swimming  meet,  boat 
racing  and  on  the  golf  course.  We  find  her  partak- 
ing or  as  an  enthusiastic  fan  watching  Bob  high  or 
fancy  diving.     In  the  evening  he  paddles  her  canoe. 

It  is  mid-summer  eve,  and  her  moods  and  love 
seem  so  much  sweeter,  and  she  has  found  Bob. 

Summer  passes,  and  while  stopping  at  a  moun- 
tain hotel,  they  find  Beth  bubbling  over  with 
excitement  over  the  Hunt  Races.  Autumn  leaves 
form  a  colorful  setting  for  out-of-door  dancing 
and  hikes  on  mountain  trails.  Then  there  is  a  mad 
rush  to  the  big  football  game.  Bill  is  to  play  his 
last  game  and  Beth  must  see  him.  After  that  there 
is  so  much  to  wait  for.  She  promises,  after  gradu- 
ation, to  be  Mrs.  Bill.     She  is  falling  in  the  Fall. 

Joan  is  mildly  tolerant  of  all  of  it,  but  when 
the  season  opens  for  the  cold  weather  sports,  she 
astounds  us  with  exhibitions  of  fancy  skating,  ski- 
jumning  and  tobogan  slides,  and  actually  seems 
to  be  cosy  in  a  snow-drift,  if  Jerry  is  there  to 
keep  her  warm. 
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SKYROCKET 
Lewis  C.  Carey 

ANN  was  so  bored  with  it  all!  What  if  she 
did  have  a  beautiful  home  on  Park  Avenue? 
What  if  she  did  have  a  handsome  and  de- 
voted swain?  "There  is  no  romance  in  a  home 
on  Park  Avenue."  Nor  was  there  any  romance  in 
Paul,  her  ardent  suitor.  He  was  perfectly  content 
to  rest  on  the  laurels  he  had  earned  playing  foot- 
ball at  college.     Paul  said: 

"Why  should  I  work?  Father  makes  a  big  pile. 
He  need*  someone  like  me  to  spend  it  for  him." 

Just  as  Ann  was  arguing  that  she  wanted  thrill 
and  adventure  out  of  the  marital  state  instead  of 
a  ready-bought  life,  in  rushed  her  dad,  Henry 
Pennypacker,  a  midde-aged  copper  magnate. 
Neither  Ann  nor  Paul  can  fathom  his  sudden  en- 
thusiasm.    He  fairly  shouted: 

"Just  think  of  it — a  couple  of  boys  and  girls 
circling  the  globe  in  the  air  without  once  coming 
down  or  stopping  for  fuel.  1  tell  you,  we're  going 
to  fly  too." 

Paul  immediately  refused  to  accompany  Henry 
on  his  crazy  adventure,  until  Ann  made  it  clear 
that  his  refusal  meant  their  separation.  Much 
against  his  will,  Paul  finally  complied. 

The  next  scene  finds  the  three  adventurers  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  By  mistake  they 
have  landed  at  the  Tourist  Camp  instead  of  the 
Airport  Camp. 

Henry  Pennypacker  was  finding  his  bearings 
when  he  walked  into  Stella,  a  beautiful  young 
athlete  who  was  working  at  the  camp.  Before 
they  realized  it,  Henry  has  persuaded  Stella  to 
join  their  crew. 

Then  in  walked  Paul  and  Ann,  who  falls  into 
Stella's  arms.  It  seems  that  they  were  classmates 
at  Vassar.  Between  Ann  and  her  father,  Stella 
was  persuaded  to  join  the  group. 

The  thrill  of  adventure  caught  them  all.  And 
the  beautiful  night  brought  Ann  and  Paul,  and 
Henry   and  Stella   closer  together. 

In  the  third  scene,  the  crew  discovered  them- 
selves stranded  on  a  desert.  They  have  lost  their 
way.  They  were  down  near  Mexico  when  they  had 
expected  to  reach  California.  And  it  was  so  un- 
comfortable. Such  heat!  No  water!  Suddenly,  with 
much  suspense,  they  sighted  two  hoboes  approach- 
ing. 

They  also  had  lost  their  way — these  two  gentle- 
men from  Chicago.  And  they  intended  to  force 
the  crew  to  give  them  a  lift  in  the  aeroplane.  But 
Henry  and  Paul  (much  to  their  respective  girl 
friends'  delight)   tackled  and  routed  the  enemy. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  their  difficulties. — 
A  few  minutes  later  they  heard  a  gun-shot.  It 
was  none  other  than  Caballero,  the  Mexican  bandit. 
He  had  just  been  forced  to  shoot  his  horse.  Stella 
in  her  excitement  had  been  pawing  the  ground 
with  her  foot.  Suddenly  she  realized  that  she 
had  unearthed  copper. 

In  the  meantime,  Ann,  in  her  desire  for  ad- 
venture, flirtatiously  invites  the  bandit  to  the 
cabin  of  the  aeroplane  for  sandwiches. 

Suddenly  a  scream  was  heard,  and  the  drone 
of  a  motor.  Caballero  had  kidnapped  Ann  in  their 
plane.  There  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do 
but   hop   a    freight   to   Los  Angeles. 

The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  interior  of 
a  box  car.  The  occupants  are  having  a  humorous 
argument  about  whether  "sitting  on  your  haunches 
is  better  than  standing  up." 

Paul,  however,  hasn't  joined  in  the  discussion. 
He  was  worried  about  Ann.  The  love  making  of 
Henry  and  Stella  only   intensified   his  worry. 

But  they  assured  him  that  with  Mr.  Penny- 
packer's  influence  they  can  easily  track  down  the 
bandit. 

Suddenly  the  freight  car  arrived  at  the  yard. 
They  heard  the  voices  of  the  two  hoboes  they 
had  met  in  the  desert. 

As  they  all  piled  out  they  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  the  glittering  barrel  of  an  automatic. 
They  were  under  arrest  for  vagrancy. 

There  is  a  scene  in  the  police  court.  Scoop,  a 
reporter,  has  walked  in  and  is  telling  about  the 
Copper  King's  plane  found  crashed  that  morning. 
-  Henry,  of  course,  insisted  that  he  was  the 
Copper  King.  But  the  policeman  has  classified 
them  as  a   'bunch  of   Mexican  bums.' 

The  case  of  the  two  hoboes  was  taken  up  first. 
They  were  given  twenty-four  hours  to  get  out  of 
town. 

The  judge  threatened  to  hold  Henry  in  contempt 
of  court  because  of  his  insistent  interruptions. 
The  judge  was  sure  that  Henry  had  been  using 
his  piece  of  copper  for  "knocking  people  on  the 
head."  The  judge  decided  to  find  him  guilty  of 
-every  possible  offense. 

Suddenly  in  rushed  Ann  and  the  bandit.  She 
rushes  to  her  father  and  proves  the  court  that 
he  is  the  Copper  King. 

In  the  meantime  a  stranger  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  case,  offered  Paul  ,a  lead  in  the  new  hobo 
classic  'Vag  Roamer.' 

The  two  couples  decided  to  get  married.  They 
had  enough  of  adventure! 


FLATS  FIXED 
Stillman  Taylor 

BERT  REED  receives  the  following  letter  from 
his  father: 
Dear  son: 

You  must  pull  yourself  together  and  cut  loose 
:from  the  wild  night  life.  Your  explanation  that 
you  "lack  inspiration"  is  not  convincing.  Dis- 
sipation is  ruining  your  life.  The  whole  town  here 
is  talking  about  your  latest  escapade  with  Dolly 
Fox.  How  a  son  of  mine  can  associate  with  so 
notorious  a   dancer   is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Your  mother  bids  me  say  that  Patricia  Royce 
has  finished  her  art  studies  in  Paris  and  is  now 
settled  in  a  studio  in  New  York.  Mother  suggests 
.that  you  call  on  her,  but  for  the  present  1  do 
not    believe    it    advisable    to    give    you  Patricia's 


address.  She  has  grown  up  to  be  a  very  beautiful 
young  woman  and  will,  I  hope,  never  learn  of 
your  disgraceful  conduct. 

I  enclose  check  for  $2,000  and  inform  you  that 
it  is  the  last  cent  you  will  receive  from  me.  It 
is  up  to  you  to  reform  your  erring  ways.  Buckle 
down  to  work.  Break  away  from  the  jazz  life 
of   Broadway  and  amount  to  something. 

Dad. 

Bert  decides  to  buckle  down.  Only  last  night 
he  has  come  home  drunk,  left  the  door  of  the 
rooming  house  open,  the  lights  burning.  Right 
across  the  narrow,  littered,  oil-spotted  street  from 
Tillie  Barney's  rooming  house,  a  big  sign  on  a 
new  garage  flared  in  luminous  lights  FLATS 
FIXED,  and  Bert  was  reminded  constantly  that 
he  was  a  FLAT. 

After  settling  with  the  landady  Bert  sets  out 
to  find  Patricia.  En  route  he  meets  Dolly.  "Come 
on  Berty,  let's  make  whoopee,"  and  he  cannot 
resist  the  siren.  They  imbibe  freely  and  when  he 
leaves  her  he  is  followed  by  some  thugs  who  way- 
lay him.  From  his  wallet  drops  a  card.  "AL- 
BERT WINDSOR  REED — PORTRAIT  ARTIST"  and 
the  thugs  return  his  money  and  ask  his  assistance, 
posing  as  detectives. 

They  ride  a  taxi  to  headquarters  of  the  gang 
and  Bert  is  shown  a  clipping  on  an  old  master 
painting.  It  is  a  painting  of  a  flute  player  and 
they  induce  Bert  to  come  with  them  and  "identify" 
it.  In  a  studio  building  in  Greenwich  Village 
they  make  their  entrance  with  flash-light  and 
skeleton  key.  Examining  the  painting,  Bert  is 
surprised  to  see  the  face  of  a  frightened  young 
woman  in  the  doorway.  She  'phones  for  the  police 
but  meanwhie  Bert  recognizes  her  as  Patricia. 
When  the  police  arrive  she  tells  them  it  is  a  mis- 
take— merely  her  husband  coming  in  late. 

"Lady,"  said  Bert  solemnly,  "I'm  a  flat  tire. 
I'm  drunk  as  a  lord,  but  I'm  going  to  be  sober 
forever  more.  Before  1  go,  Pat,  I  want  to  know 
if  you  remember  what  you  said  ten  years  ago — 
if  you  will  say  it  again  when  1  make  good." 
Patricia  nodded  her  head.  "I  remember  Berty. 
1  still  think  the  same  way — I'll  say  it  over  again 
— now,"   she  said  softly. 


LOVE  CHALLENGED 
F.  Ravenelli 

EVERYTHING   happened   at   once.      Marion  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  Dr.  Illington  notify- 
ing   her    of    her   mother's    death.      And  soon 
after  came  the  visit  from  Tom  Rawlings. 

Marion  did  not  suppress  her  wild  desire  to  ask 
after  Billy. 

"Don't  you  know?"  Tom  asked.  "I  thought  you 
and  Billy  were  very  close.  When  did  you  see 
him  last?" 

Marion  answered,  "The  Tuesday  before  he  went 
away  to  Siam,  1  met  him  accidentally  down. town." 

Tom  was  amazed  and  worried.  He  noticed  the 
platinum  band  on  Marion's  left  hand.  He  re- 
membered seeing  that  same  platinum  band  in 
his   brother   Bill's  room. 

After  Tom  left,  Marion  recalled  how  she  had 
married  Bill  secretly,  how  beautiful  their  few 
days  together  had  been,  and  how  he  had  deserted 
her  immediately  after.  In  her  anguish  she 
fainted. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  found 
Dr.   Illington  at  her  side. 

"Your  baby  is  dead"  he  said. 

Marion  wrote  a  letter  to  Billy  telling  him  of 
their  son.     Surely  that  should  get  some  response. 

She  spent  the  summer  months  waiting.  The 
newspapers  were  full  of  the  Rawlings  Hunting 
Expedition'.  Billy  was  returning  in  a  month.  She 
noticed  the  picture  of  a  young  woman  next  to 
Bill's.      Underneath    there    was    a  paragraph. 

''Mrs.  William  Rawlings,  who  was  formerly 
Miss    Eleanor    Josephine    Boyd    of  Washington. 

Since  Bill's  father  had  been  the  lawyer  for 
Marion's  mother,  Marion  went  to  consult  him  one 
day. 

In  the  office  a  man  approached  her.     It  was  Bill. 

Before  Marion  could  control  herself  she  started 
to   reproach  him. 

"Allow  me  to  enlighten  you,"  Bill  said,  "You 
are  not  my  wife.  1  divorced  you  while  I  was 
in  Siam." 

Marion  rushed  out  to  call  Dr.  Illington.  She 
told  him  that  she  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  her 
friend  Beatrice  in  Virginia.  He  accompanied  her 
to  the  station.  There  she  was  placed  under 
arrest  for  the  murder  of  William  Rawling  in  his 
father's  office.  The  janitor  had  testified  that  he 
saw  her  enter.     There  had  been  angry  words. 

If  it  weren't  for  Dr.  Illington,  Marion  could 
never  have  survived  that  week.  He  confessed  his 
love  for  her,  and  persuaded  her  to  marry  him 
sio  that  the  burden  of  the  trial  might  rest  on  his 
shoulder. 

The  trial  was  going  very  much  against  Marion. 
Her  marriage  was  investigated.  It  was  discovered 
that  Bill  hadn't  divorced  her.     He  was  a  bigamist. 

It  was  the  night  before  Marion  was  to  take 
the  stand.    The  door  bell  rang.     It  was  a  telegram. 

"Have  been  seriously  ill  through  an  accident. 
Have  just  given  myself  up  and  confessed.  I 
killed  William  Rawlings." 

Tom  Rowlings. 
Tom,  it  seems,  had  heard  the  conversation  be- 
tween his  brother  and  Marion  that  fatal  day.  He 
rushed  into  the  room  after  Marion  left,  and 
fought  with  Bill.  Bill  took  out  a  revolver.  Tom 
grabbed  his  wrist.  The  gun  went  off  and  shot 
Bill. 

Marion  looked  five  years  younger.  "I'm  so 
haDDy.     I   am  free." 

"But  Marion,  dear,  you're  not  absolutely  free. 
You  are  still  married  to  me.  Do  you  want  a 
divorce?"  Dr.  Illington  asked,  his  voice  a  little 
shakv. 

"Divorce!"  Marion  exclaimed,  "Why,  of  course 
not,    Gordon,    I    love  you." 


THE  GOD  OF  THE  GRIGRI 
Harold  J.  Matthews 

THE  Reverend  Doctor  Shadrach  Kribs  slouched 
in  the  crude  wagon  seat,  encouraging  his  tired 
old  mules  down  the  dusty  "settlement"  road. 
The  heavy  wheels  rumbled  along  slowly  enough 
to  count  the  spokes.  The  doctor  wore  a  big  felt 
hat  and  a  heavy  frock  coat.  A  dog's  eared  Bible 
lay  beside  him  at  the  seat. 

Rev.  Kribs  had  made  Brother  Button's  funeral 
one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year  and  he 
was  now  calling  on  Ocilla,  sister  of  the  deceased, 
with  a  collection  for  her.  His  mind  kept  drifting 
back  to  the  object  of  his  charity:  this  robust, 
deep-bosomed  mulatto,  with  her  even'  row  of  white 
teeth.  Her  smile  was  cordial.  Her  biscuits  were 
delicious. 

Once  there,  Shadrach  makes  a  good  impression. 
Throwing  in  much  of  the  Bible,  mixed  generously 
with  the  signs  of  the  grigri  helps  his  cause. 

The  next  day  Shadrach  proceeds  to  sell  a  col- 
lection of  farm  produce  for  Ocilla's  account. 
Shadrach  was  not  a  professional  peddler,  but  he 
sold  his  stuff  readily.  His  naiveness  attracted 
attention.  If  a  passer-by  showed  any  signs  of 
interest,  he  would  usually  sell  him  something. 
"Ef  yo'  don''  want  to  buy  nothin',  give  de  po 
widow  and  her  chilluns  a  few  nickels,"  he  would 
urge. 

Shortly  after  six  he  had  sold  everything  and 
had  twenty-two  dollars.  He  was  proud  of  his  ef- 
forts, and  proceeded  to  reward  himself  with  a 
good  meal.  He  stopped  in  front  of  a  pair  of 
swinging  doors.  Among  those  drinking  at  the  bar 
was  a  tall,  bull-necked  Geechee  with  a  mustache 
like  that  of  a  Chinese  Emperor.  Shadrach  had 
heard  of  Stipe — the  bad  nigger  from  the  O'Geechee 
country.  Nevertheless,  despite  his  reputation, 
Shadrach  risks  his  finances  in  a  game  of  dice. 
After  defeating  all  contestants  in  a  thrilling  game, 
Shadrach  betakes  himself  to  the  bar  and  he  leaves 
in   a   dilapitated   condition, — all   money  gone. 

To  put  it  mildly,  this  is  embarrassing.  He 
sells  his  conjure  to  one  of  the  witnesses  of  his 
victory  over  Stipe  and  then  makes  his  way  to  his 
congregation. 

Rumors  of  his  conduct  is  turned  into  fact  and 
he  is  placed  on  trial.  He  makes  an  impassioned 
plea.  The  offense  was  so  serious  that  a  discharge 
from  the  church  was  virtually  decided  upon.  It 
was  likely  that  complaints  would  be  filed  with  the 
sheriff.  It  was  hoped  that  no  one  would  start 
throwing  things  as  the  pastor  came  in  the  church. 
He  closes  with  "De  Lawd,  He  say,  ef  you'all  don't 
fergib.  He  won^t  nuther.  Dat's  de  trade  He  makes 
widcha.  Is  yo'  gonna  'speck  de  Lawd  to  all  time 
be  fergibin'  when  yo'  don't?  Ah  mount  sin  once 
in  a  while,  but  Ah  sho'  ain't  neber  lost  mah  re- 
ligion  "      Subscriptions    followed  rapidly 

and  soon  the  necessary  amount  to  help  Sistah 
Ocilla  was  produced.  Shadrach  sought  a  word 
with  Ocilla  and  inquired  after  her  health.  "We's 
feelin'  fine"  she  said,  "say  pahson,  wontcha  come 
and  he'p  us  eat  dat  odder  chicken?" 

ALISTER'S  CORNER 
G.  Elderfield  Wall 

AT  THE  junction  of  Main  and  Objibwa  streets, 
in  a  little  town  of  the  mid-northwest,  stood 
a    spreading    frame    building,    across  whose 
first-story    front   ran    in    bold   lettering   the  sign: 
"ALISTER  AND  ALISTER— General  Merchandise." 

The  partnership  of  husband  and  wife  it  pro- 
claimed had  been  approved  by  the  voice  and 
patronage  of  everybody  in  the  region  round  except 
Jotham  Gibbs,  a  cynical  patriarch  of  the  town, 
who  declared  that  there  ought  to  be  180  degrees 
of   longitude   between   woman   and  business. 

Five  years  of  quiet  prosperity  had  rolled  on 
when  there  came  suddenly  an  unlooked-for  break 
in  the  partnership.  At  the  close  of  a  particularly 
nagging  day,  Mary  Alister,  standing  in  leisure, 
marked  the  showy  development  on  an  opposite 
height  of  a  mansion. — the  property  of  Tom  Man- 
ning, a  former  and  despised  suitor.  His  con- 
spicuous success  stirred  her  tired  nerves  to  a 
fierce    revolt    against    her    prosaic    slow  life. 

She  heard  the  clink  of  tools  in  the  work-room 
where  her  husband  and  partner,  compelled  by  the 
needs  of  general  ministry  to  his  kind,  was  making 
a  pine  coffin  for  Jotham  Gibbs.  The  stock  offered 
a  well-finished  casket,  kept  for  the  average  de- 
mand, but  Jotham  had  stipulated  that  his  last 
habitation  should  be  plain  an'd  pine. 

She  flew  to  the  scene  of  labor  and,  swept  from 
fairness  of  judgment  by  her  sudden  flame  of 
passion,  upbraided  the  cheerfully  toiling  man  for 
lack  of  ambition. 

The  next  morning  her  husand  was  gone;  a 
letter  was  found  downstairs,  explaining  his  course 
of  action,  providing  for  her  financial  needs,  and 
declaring  an  unchanged  and  unchangeable  love. 
After  a  year  or  more  of  silence,  Mary,  proud  but 
broken-hearted,  believing  it  was  Andrew's  wish, 
obtained  a  divorce.  Meantime  the  business  at 
"The  Corner"  flourished  as  never  before,  largely 
through  Israel  Kelly's  efficiency. 

A  day  came  when  Jack  Harwell  received  a  note. 
It  announced  that  Andrew  Alister  would  arrive 
that  evening  for  a  visit  to  former  scenes  and  that 
Janet  would  accompany  him, — "the  dear  little  wo- 
man." In  a  short  time  the  news  of  Andrew 
Alister's  approaching  return — and  on  a  honey- 
moon jaunt — was  whispered,  telephoned  and 
shouted  over  the  town.  Mary  Alister  straightened 
up  after  the  blow. 

Israel    Kelly    made    arrangements    for    a  highly 
effective   illumination.     Then   came  the  whistle  of 
the  train  from  the  West,  the  blare  of  a  brass  band, 
and  the  din  of  a  hilarious  throng.     The  tramp  of 
marching    feet    down    Main    street.      The  throng 
moved  on  its  merry-making  way.     At  Mary's  d< 
came   a    knock.      She   opened   it.     Standing   tb  - 
with   sad  and  appealing  countenance  was  An 
Alister.      Explanations,    persisted    in    by  A 
were  poured  out.     Reconciliation  duly  fo'i 
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THE   TEST    OF   THE  AGES 
Elizabeth  Hines  Hanley 

PROF.  CYRUS  DARIUS  LAMONT,  an  American 
archaeologist  from  Georgetown,  D.  C,  comes 
with  his  daughter,  Sarda,  to  Shiraz,  Persia, 
to  dig  in  the  Garden'  of  Dilgusha,  or  Heart's  De- 
light, for  a  lute  of  peculiar  shape  and  mystic 
influence  that  has  been  a  tradition  in  his  family 
since  the  time  his  grandmother, — the  daughter  of 
an  attache  at  the  Persian  Legation  in  Washing- 
ton, who  had  married  his  Virginia  grandfather. 

Lucien  Dufour,  a  musician-singer  of  Paris,  who 
has  also  heard  of  the  lute,  comes  to  Shiraz  to 
search  for  it  in  the  hope  of  selling  it  for  a  sum 
sufficiently  large  to  finance  an  operatic  project 
he  has  worked  on  for  years.  He  is  very  hard-up, 
and  the  finding  of  the  lute  will  practically  decide 
his  entire  future. 

The  Garden  is  out  a  bit  from  the  city,  and  the 
Professor  and  Sarda  dig  there  early  in  the  morn- 
ings when  they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  sight- 
seers. Dufour  hears  about  them  from  the  chief 
courier  at  the  hotel,  and  is  much  disturbed,  but 
when  he  sees  Sarda  his  attitude  changes  to  one  of 
delighted  satisfaction.  He  meets  the  Professor,  ex- 
plains he  is  also  interested  in  finding^  the  lute, 
and  manages  to  gain  the  old  gentleman's  consent 
to  assist  with  the  excavating.  He  soon  loves 
Sarda  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  emotional  nature, 
and  she  is  obviously  attracted  to  him.  The  Pro- 
fessor is  finally  won  by  the  young  man's  sympathy 
and  industry,  so  that  the  way  is  open  for  his 
avowal  to  Sarda,  but  he  restrains  himself  because 
he  is  not  willing  to  ask  her  to  share  his  life  until 
he  has  a  fortune  to  offer  her,  which  depends  upon 
a  contract  in'  the  Grand  Opera,  now  that  he  has 
abandoned   his   project  of   selling   the  lute. 

Roger  Leland,  an  American  multi-millionaire, 
stops  off  in  Shiraz  to  see  the  ruins  of  Dilgusha, 
and  comes  upon  them  digging  there.  He  falls 
desperately  in  love  with  Sarda  and  conceives  a 
scheme  to  "plant"  the  lute,  excavate  it,  and  win 
the  support  of  Professor  Lamont  and  Sarda  for 
his  suit.  He  engages  the  Courier  at  a  large  figure 
to  find  an  old  man  who  can  locate  the  lute  and  tell 
its  story — with  no  questions  asked  as  to  how 
he  does  it. 

Dufour's  actions  puzzle  Sarda,  for  he  has  been 
holding  himself  aloof.  Her  feminine  wiles  and 
artifices    fail    to    hold  him. 

The  story  of  the  lute  is  told  by  the  old  men. 
It  takes  place  in  the  great  Hall  of  Darius,  with 
all  its  atmosphere  of  beauty,  ease,  courtiers, 
houris,  dancing  girls.  The  favorite  poet -musician 
is  married  to  the  most  beautiful  Houri.  Despite 
his  ardor,  she  becomes  surfeited  and  unrespon- 
sive. A  famous  warrior  passes  the  Garden  and 
the  Houri  flees  with  him.  They  are  found  and 
condemned.  The  Poet  is  transmuted  into  the  lute 
and  buried  with  it  in  the  Garden.  Before  the 
cessation  of  consciousness,  he  obtains  from 
Ormadz,  the  god  of  musicians  and  poets,  the 
promise  that  some  day  he  will  be  restored  to 
human  form  and  win  a  love  as  great  and  lasting 
as  his  own.  Ormadz  adds  that  this  will  be  when 
the  lute  is  found  and  its  true  story  told. 

Sarda  in  appreciation  of  Leland's  interest  in  her 
father's  enterprise  agrees  to  marry  him  within  a 
week.  Dufour  bears  the  blow  bravely.  Then  the 
day  before  the  wedding,  the  old  Parsee  takes  the 
Professor  off  to  see  some  wonderful  ruins  of 
temples.  Late  that  afternoon  a  note  is  left  for 
Leland  demanding  $ !  0,000  ransom  for  the  Pro- 
fessor. This  is  not  part  of  Leland's  plot.  Sarda 
will  not  marry  him  until  the  Professor  returns. 
Dufour  meets  Sarda  and  Leland  witnesses  their 
declarations  of  love  for  each  other.  He  restrains 
himself.  Dufour  overhears  the  conspirators  dis- 
cuss the  removal  of  the  Professor  to  a  safer  place. 
He  follows  them  and  he  is  captured  and  made  to 
join  the  Professor.  They  manage,  fortunately,  to 
subdue  the  guard.  Leland,  stunned  by  the  revela- 
tions, confesses  his  part  in  it.  The  story  ter- 
minates with  Dufour  commissioned  to  write  an 
opera  about  the  Garden,  for  all  the  world  to  see. 


THE  STRAYED  HERRICK 
Mark  E.  Bradley 

TOM  DANVERS  is  troubled  with  amnesia,  in- 
duced by  shell-shock.  It  takes  five  years  for 
him  to  straighten  it  out.  On  August  I  7th, 
1918,  in  a  little  salient  of  the  Cambray  sector,  he 
commands  a  platoon  of  sappers  who  are  engaged 
in  cutting  barbed  wire  entanglements  three  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  the  front-line  trenches.  They 
are  caught  in  a  double  barrage  of  artillery  and 
machine-gun  fire.  For  nine  hours  they  are  sub- 
ject to  this  barrage,  hugging  the  hollow  places 
and  scooping  them  deeper  as  they  waited  for  it 
to  lift.  A  high -explosive  shell  half -covers  him 
with  earth  and  human  debris,  and  shuts  out  all 
sights  around  him. 

Tom  paints  himself  back  to  health — a  detailed 
process  of  drawing  and  painting  back  to  nor- 
malcy. 

The  love-interest  is  well  supplied  in  this  script. 
Tom's  sweetheart  who  has  been  awaiting  him, 
gives  him  up  as  dead,  and  is  about  to  accept  her 
suitor's  hand  when  Tom  strolls  back.  Tom's 
rival  in  love  attempts  under- hand  methods  to 
keep   Evelyn   from   him,   but  all  fail. 

"One  of  the  sketches  consisted  of  an  old- 
fashioned  parlor  with  carved  mahogany  center 
table,  a  great  glass  case  of  wax  flowers  on  its 
mottled  marble  top,  and  a  huge  fireplace  with 
blazing  oak  sticks  and  brass  and  irons  that  ex- 
tended almost  to  the  brass  fender  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  hearth."  In  this  way  he  is  enabled 
to  record  with  his  pencil  many  of  the  fragments 
of  memory  that  came  through  the  long  days  and 
nights  of  convalescence. 

Tom  wins  Evelyn  to  him  and  normalcy  as  well 
through  a  strange   series  of  development. 


TAMBOURINE 
Frances  O'Sullivan 

GHITA.  You  would  have  known  that  the  girl 
on  the  couch  was  of  gypsy  ancestry,  apart 
from  her  dark  beauty  altogether.  Even'  in 
repose  her  slim  body  suggested  the  dance,  genera- 
tions of  grace.  So  did  the  way  she  was  listening 
to  her  companion,  her  pretty,  whimsical  attention 
shadowed  with  sombreness. 

Carol,  her  sweetheart,  tells  her  to  beware  of 
Trimburne.  Both  Ghita  and  Carol  come  in  con- 
tact with  this  Canadian  Theatrical  magnate  each 
day,  by  nature  of  their  stage  work  and  Trimburne 
is  exerting  a  mysterious  power  to  win  Ghita  to  him. 

Mademoiselle  Myrian  in  her  dressing  room  ad- 
mits to  Ghita  that  she  too  is  afraid  of  Trimburne, 
though  she  is  reluctant  to  admit  it.  Trimburne, 
by  a  ruse,  endeavors  to  meet  Ghita  at  a  fashion- 
able women's  club.  "I  am  a  man  of  few  words," 
he  said.  "1  care  for  you  as  for  no  other  woman. 
That  cannot  be  a  secret  to  you,  for  every  woman 
knows  when  a  man  is  in  love  with  her,  and  in 
this   case  there  has  been  no  effort  at  disguise." 

Ghita  asks  him  if  he  is  aware  that  a  woman 
is  seen  to  pursue  him  at  his  residence,  but  he  dis- 
misses this  with  a  laugh.  ''Some  actress  or  in- 
genue  out   of   work,   seeking   a   position   with  me." 

Trimburne  arrives  uninvited  at  a  party,  and 
Myriam  is  taken  suddenly  ill.  Trimburne  tells 
Ghita  not  to  waste  too  much  sympathy  on  her; 
that  Myriam  loves  Carol  and  is  an  enemy  of  hers 
and  not  a  friend. 

One  night.  After  a  performance.  Ghita  finds 
Trimburne  in  her  apartment.  He  has  come  to 
discuss  the  Myriam  affair  with  her,  but  Ghita, 
panic-stricken,  takes  the  revolver  in  her  desk 
and  shoots  him.  She  flees  to  the  calm  of  Acadia, 
fearing  arrest,  or  revenge. 

Trimburne  finds  her  there.  "I  wish  it  had  been 
Carol." 

"Carol  believes  you  are  dead,"  he  said.  "I  be- 
lieve he  is  pleased  with  the  new  role  he  is  to  have 
this  Fall.    He  is  devoting  himself  to  it  exclusively. 

"I  want  my  place  back,  Trimburne,  but  only 
for  one  night."  She  is  tremendously  successful. 
Joalchim  and  Amanda  are  there  to  witness  her 
triumph. 

And  Carol  I  "He  came  to  me  in  that  country," 
she  murmured.  "He  found  me  there.  I  wished 
so  much  it  might  have  been  you  who  came,  Carol. 
But  you  were  intent  on  your  affairs,  which  is 
as  it  should  be — perhaps.  If  you  knew  the  thing 
I  did  to  him  and  how  he  took  it  quietly,  gallantly, 
telling  no  one  and  afterwards  came  to  me  in  that 
country,  forgiving  me,  asking  only  to  help  me!" 

And  to  the  man  she  no  longer  feared :  "Take 
me  home,  lest  this  joy  upon  me  start  the  curfew 
in  my  brain.     1  want  it  not  to  ring  tonight." 


THE  LIFTED  SHADOW 
Marion  Chandler  Galey 

THE  characters  of  this  drama  are  as  follows : 
Howard  French,  an  Easterner  who,  after  do- 
mestic strife,  gives  up  everything  for  the 
West ;  Martha  French,  his  Western  wife;  Chan- 
ning  French,  their  son;  Frederic  Despard,  a 
wealthy,  aristocratic  New  Yorker;  Marie  Despard, 
his  wife;  Helen  Despard,  their  beautiful  daughter; 
Ronald  Fish,  another  Easterner  who  goes  West; 
Francis  Duane,  a  young  American  lad;  Bonnie 
Duane,  child  of  Helen  and  Francis ;  Otto  Von 
Scheel,  a  prominent  German  surgeon,  son  of  a 
Baron. 

On  the  same  day  a  boy  and  girl  are  born;  the 
boy  in  a  Western  mining  camp  and  the  girl  among 
all  the  luxuries  of  a  wealthy  New  York  home.  The 
boy  is  Channing  French, — the  girl  Helen  Despard. 
The  girl  grows  up  and  at  the  instigation  of  an 
ambitious  mother,  goes  abroad  to  finish  her  edu- 
cation. She  meets  an  attractive  German  but  re- 
turns home  to  marry  an  American  chap.  When 
their  little  girl  is  five  years  old,  the  child  is 
knocked  down  by  a  car  and  is  terribly  injured. 
The  mother  finally  takes  her  child  to  her  German 
friend,  who  has  became  a  noted  surgeon.  He  prom- 
ises to  cure  her  child  if  she  will  go  to  his  hunting 
Lodge  in  Germany.  She  goes  to  the  Lodge  with 
him  for  a  week.  The  child  is  cured.  She  returns 
to  her  husband.  Her  husband,  realizing  that  she 
expects  a  child,  enlists  in  the  English  Army.  He 
finally  dies  in  France. 

His  wife  is  heart-broken.  Her  child  lives  but 
an  hour.  For  months  she  hovers  between  life  and 
death  and  the  danger  of  losing  her  sanity.  The 
doctors  claim  that  she  must  have  an  absolute 
chan'ge.  One  evening  Ronald  Fish  comes  to  the 
house  to  dine.  He  is  the  owner  of  Lazy  F.  Ranch 
where  Channing  French  is  manager.  He  begs  Mr. 
Despard  to  come  out  to  his  ranch  and  to  bring 
Helen.  After  much  persuasion  Helen  decides  to 
go  but  she  has  no  interest  in  the  trip.  Father, 
child  and  nurse  leave  with  her  for  Wyoming. 

Channing  French  has  left  for  France  and  one 
day  returns,  wounded.  They  become  close  friends 
and  for  the  first  time  in  ages  she  is  thrilled  and 
excited  in  relating  her  experiences  and  hearing 
Channing's  stories  of  foreign  adventure.  Friend- 
ship develops  into  love.  One  day  Channing  takes 
her  into  his  arms  and  tells  her  that  he  loves  her 
but  that  she  is  so  far  above  him  in  everv  way  that 
he  hesitates  to  speak.  Helen  cries  "No, — no — 
you  don't  know."  He  misunderstands  her  agitation 
and  tells  her  he  will  never  so  much  as  suggest  his 
love  for  her  again.  That  night  she  goes  into  her 
father's  study  and  tells  him  what  has  happened. 
He  comforts  Helen  by  telling  her  that  Channing  is 
a  man,  and  if  he  truly  loves  her  he  will  under- 
stand. "How  can  Channing  understand,  when  my 
child's   father   could  not? "    Helen  cries. 

Helen's  father  and  Channing  have  a  talk.  Chan- 
ning tells  Mr.  Despard  that  he  knows  everything 
and  asks  him  if  he  might  marry  Helen  saying 
that  he,  his  faith  and  his  West  will  lift  the  darkest 
shadow  for  her  and  make  her  forget  her  unhappy 
days  of  the  past. 


THE  AWAKENING 
F.  Ravenelli 

"JTT   was   the  night   of   the   famous   Carewe's  ball. 
I    All   the   aristocracy   of   Cuba    was   invited,  in- 
eluding  Carlos,  son  of  the  wealthy  tobacco  plan- 
ter in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Carlos  didn't  drink  with  the  rest  of  the  young 
bloods.  He  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  the  beau- 
tiful young  Dolores  Carewe  long  enough  to  join  in 
the  revelry. 

But  she  was  completely  unaware  of  his  wistful 
gaze.  In  fact  she  was  completely  unaware  of  all 
the  adulation  she  was  receiving.  Attentions 
frightened  her,  rather  than  pleased  her.  And  this 
particular  night  she  was  more  timid  than  usual. 
Everyone  was  riotous,  even  her  own  dear  father, 
Vincent  Carewe. 

Suddenly  her  father  grabbed  hold  of  her  arm 
and  lifted  her  on  to  the  table.  In  his  intoxicated 
state,  he  blubbered, 

"Well,  this  is  my  last  fling.  I'm  broke,  do  you 
understand  it, — bankrupt !  Who  will  court  my 
lovely  Dolores  now  that  she  has  no  dowry?" 

The  gathering  was  hushed.  The  guests  filed 
out.  All  except  Carlos.  He  offered  Mr.  Carewe 
enough  money  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Out  of 
gratitude,  Dolores  married  him.  But  she  did  not 
love  him. 

They  sailed  for  the  tropics  on  their  honeymoon — 
each  occuping  separate  staterooms.  For  he  was 
too  much  the  gentleman  to  force  his  love  upon  her. 

He  could  not  sleep  at  night  worrying  about  how 
So  win  her.  His  enforced  self-control  was  wearing 
his  nerves  ragged. 

Dolores  soon  noticed  that  she  was  changing. 
She  began  to  realize  how  handsome  he  was.  She 
began  to  miss  him  after  she  sent  him  from  her  to 
the  gambling  games. 

One  morning,  she  came  upon  him  as  he  was 
dreaming  of  her. 

"You  look  as  if  you  were  saying  a  prayer,"  she 
remarked. 

"I  was,"  he  answered. 

"What  were  you  praying  for,"  she  asked. 
"For  la  despertamiento,"  he  replied. 
"But  what  does  that  mean?" 

"I'll  translate  that  into  English  when  it  happens 
to  yourself,"  he  told  her. 

That  afternoon  there  was  a  horrible  storm  at  sea. 
A  vague  terror  oppressed  Dolores.  Carlos  was  not 
with  her.  She  missed  him  and  decided  to  go  after 
him.  As  she  got  upstairs,  she  saw  Carlos  clinging 
to  the  rail,  trying  to  save  a  puppy  from  being 
washed  overboard.  Terrific  waves  kept  slapping 
against  him.  She  rushed  to  drag  him  away.  How 
clear  everything  was  now!  She  knew  she  loved 
Carlos. 

"Carlos,"  she  said,  "I  want  ours  to  be  a  real 
marriage  from  now  on." 

"Ah."  he  sighed,  in  his  joy,  '*La  Despertamiento". 


A  WRITER  AND  LOVE 
Marcel  A.  F.  Chesney 

DAISY  DELL  has  just  finished  her  day's  work 
in  Childs  as  waitress  and  is  resting  on  a  park 
bench.  Coney  Island  Jack,  preying  upon  wo- 
men, attempts  to  force  his  attentions  upon  her. 
Allan  Joyler,  a  tramp,  comes  to  her  rescue,  and 
after  a  terrific  fight  finally  drives  off  the  attacker. 
Daisy  is  grateful — very  much  so — and  as  Allan 
bids  her  goodbye  she  places  a  bill  in  his  hand — 
more  money  than  Allan  has  seen  in  an  age.  An 
appointment  is  made  for  the  following  night. 

Daisy  Dell  has  come  into  some  money  of  her 
own  through  the  death  of  her  parents  and  gives 
this  freely  to  Allan  to  help  place  him  on  his  feet. 
New  clothes,  warm  food  and  that  self-confidence 
which  comes  with  money  in  one's  pocket  makes  a 
new  man  of  Allan. 

Daisy  takes  him  to  her  home  overlooking  the 
East  River  and  through  her  encouragement  Allan 
obtains  a  position  in  a  bank.  Through  a  mishap 
Allan  mislays  papers  and  finds  himself  without  a 
job. 

Nevertheless,  the  start  which  Daisy  has  given 
him  encourages  him  to  writing  efforts.  Back  in 
Indiana,  he  had  studied  short  story  writing  and  he 
was  convinced  jbf  his  talents.  But  what  was  one 
to  do  when'  manuscript  after  manuscript  came 
back?  In  all,  some  75  stories  had  been  returned. 
In  a  wild  rage  he  would  tear  them  to  pieces.  But 
he  persevered. 

He  tells  Daisy  that  he  will  have  to  leave  her. 
His  work  demands  absolute  concentration.  Of 
course  Daisy  will  miss  him.  More  than  that,  for 
she  loves  Allan.  Allan  is  to  be  gone  for  about 
three  months. 

In  his  rooms  Allan  is  despondent.  But  one  day 
good  news  arrives.  "You  story  accepted.  Please 
call  for  an  interview  at  your  earliest  convenience." 
— Yellow  Book. 

At  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Yellow  Book, 
Allan  was  handed  a  contract.  He  was  to  receive 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  story  he  would  write. 
"Send  in  your  stories  as  soon  as  you  can.  We 
have  eight  different  types  of  magazines,"  Mr. 
Jansen,  the  editor  in  chief  informed  him. 

He  whistled  to  himself  as  he  left  his  rooms,  cane 
in  one  hand  and  large  bundles  in  another.  He  sum- 
moned a  taxi,  and  rode  to  Brooklyn.  He  stepped 
out  before  a  house  which  was  familiar  to  him. 
All  seemed  quiet,  as  Allan  rang  the  button.  He 
feared  that  something  was  wrong.  He  rang  again, 
and  the  landlady  appeared,  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  she  regarded  Allan  whom  she  could  not  recog- 
nize. 

Daisy  was  ill  for  she  had  not  been  to  work  for 
three  weeks.  "Daisy!  Daisy!  It  is  I — Allan — 
Daisy  speak  to  me,"  pleaded  Allan,  looking  into 
Daisy's  glassy  eyes. 

"Daisy, — you  haven't  forgotten  me,  have  you? 
I  have  succeeded.  I  have  plenty  of  money  now  and 
you  shall  enjoy  life.  Oh,  Daisy!  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  deserted  you  so.  Daisy!  Forgive  me,"  and 
Allan  placed  his  face  close  to  hers. 


Mention  of  the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  is  the  best  introduction  to  advertisers. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  SIREN 

B Helen  R.  Vanderveer 
ILL  CLOSE,  escaped  convict,  attacks  a  cyclist 
on  the  road  outside  the  prison  and  changes 
clothes  with  him.  As  he  is  about  to  mount  the 
wheel  the  shrieks  of  the  prison  siren, — long,  wail- 
ing blasts,  tell  the  people  of  the  countryside  that 
a   prisoner   has  escaped. 

At  the  railroad  station  Judge  Brokaw  leaps  from 
a  smart  roadster  and  makes  the  train  just  in 
time.  His  daughter  Lois  waves  him  a  fond  fare- 
well and  drives  back  to  her  home.  On  the  way, 
in  a  dark,  forbidding  spot,  she  almost  runs  over 
the  staggering  form  of  Jack  Hayward.  Pitying 
him,  she  takes  Jack  to  her  home,  gives  him  her 
father's  clothes  and  sends  him  on  his  way.  Quite- 
suddenly  he  stoops  to  kiss  her. 

Lois  is  near  collapse  from  the  excitement  when 
her  father  returns  in  the  evening.  He  tells  her 
to  see  that  the  maid  locks  every  room  as  Judge 
Brokaw  himself  sentenced  the  escaped  convict 
who  threatened  to  "Get  the  Judge  if  he  ever  got 
out." 

Lois  is  frightened  and  is  about  to  confess  what 
she  has  done  when  she  is  called  from  the  library 
to  answer  the  phone.  As  she  is  leaving  the  room, 
the  window  is  raised  a  few  inches  and  a  coarse, 
rough  hand  covered  with  red  hair  pushes  a  re- 
volver through  the  opening  and  shoots  the  judge 
mortally  just  as  he  turns  toward  the  window. 
As  Lois  rushes  back,  the  dying  judge  whispers 
"It  was  Bill  Close.  1  saw  him  at  the  window." 
Overcome  with  remorse  and  grief,  Lois  Brokaw 
swears  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  finding 
the  murderer  and  bringing  him  to  justice. 

Thinking  that  she  would  best  be  apt  to  meet 
the  murderer  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  Lois  joins 
the  salvation  army  as  a  singer.  At  last,  on  a 
crowded  street,  she  sees  Jack  Hayward  passing 
and  her  cries  of  "Stop  Thief"  serve  to  embarrass 
the  Rev.  Percy  Pillbean,  a  poor  missionary  to 
the  head  hunters  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  who  is 
home  on  leave.  The  crowd  man- handles  the 
Rev.  Percy  before  the  mistake  is  rectified.  He 
regrets  that  he  has  ever  left  the  peace  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands  for  the  dangers  of  New  York  and 
immediately  takes  the  next  boat  back. 

Because  her  sight  of  Jack  Hayward  shows  a' 
well-dressed  man,  Lois  decides  he  is  not  living 
in  the  slums  but  in  the  upper  strata,  and  she 
abandons  the  Army  to  search  in  other  fields  for 
him.  With  her  wonderful  voice  and  money,  Lois 
gets  into  musical  circles  where  she  is  a  great 
success.  One  night,  in  a  large  audience,  a  bored 
young  man  suddenly  gives  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  singer.  He  feels  that  he  has  met  her 
somewheres  but  he  cannot  recall  the  circumstances. 
Unconsciously  he  passes  his  hand  back  and  forth 
over  a  deep  scar  on  his  head.  He  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  induces  his  mother,  a  society  wo- 
man, to  engage  Lois  to  sing  at  a  private  musicale 
in  their  Park  Avenue  home.  There  the  truth 
comes  out.  Lois  picks  up  a  newspaper  in  which 
the  announcement  of  Bill  Close's  death  and  con- 
fession is  printed.  As  Jack  takes  her  in  his  arms 
Lois  says:  "It  isn't  the  first  time  you  have 
kissed  me,  you  know."  And  Jack:  "How  could  even 
a   fractured   skull   make   me  forget  that." 


THE  MAN   OF  FORTUNE 
George  C.  Craig 

GENEVIEVE  MANDEL  lies  in  the  hammock  in 
the  beautiful  garden  of  her  father's  Southern 
Florida  estate.  A  dapper  young  gentleman 
comes  toward  her  and  hopes  she  will  come  over 
and  play  with  the  "crowd."  Genevieve  is  not 
very  cordial  and  the  young  man  soon  leaves. 
She  wonders  why  she  is  not  content. 

Restless  from  being  pent  up  in  the  beautiful 
mansion  of  Florida,  in  spite  of  the  daily  swims 
in  the  ocean  and  the  activity  of  out-doors,  she 
tells  her  mother  that  she  is  going  back  to  New 
York — just  for  a  short  time,  to  renew  her  in- 
terest in  life. 

In  New  York  an  actor,  William  Francis,  is 
keeping  himself  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
for  he  is  a  very  superior  man  and  the  frivolities 
of  the  world  do  not  interest  him.  His  life  is  well 
organized,  for  he  believes  in  developing  his 
physical  body  as  well  as  his  mind  and  part  of 
the  day  is  spent  in  splendid  out-of-door  exercise. 
But  he  is  not  always  happy  for  he  longs  for  a 
comrade, —  a  woman  who  is  as  superior  as  he 
himself, — an  artist  who  can  satisfy  his  soul -long 
ing.  About  the  theatre  he  meets  many  women, 
few  of  them  being  more  than  rather  beautiful 
puppets — who  perform  for  him — but  seem  to  have 
no  soul. 

Genevieve  arrives  in  New  York,  determined  to 
find  excitement,  to  forget  her  high  ideals  for  a 
time.  She  surprises  her  casual  friends  by  calling 
them  on  the  phone  and  m insisting  that  they  have 
a  gay  party,  after  which  she  goes  to  the  theatre 
with  this  group  of  friends  who  tell  her  that  they 
will  have  a  party  after  the  performance  and  she 
can  meet  the  handsome  actor,  who  is  their  friend. 

William  has  come  to  the  performance  in  a 
cynical  mood,  particularly  so  about  women. 
Genevieve  and  William  are  introduced.  Each 
thinks  the  other  a  frivolous  and  pleasure. seeking 
butterfly.  They  join  in  the  gayety  of  the  evening 
— -give  themselves  to  the  joy  of  the  dance  without 
restraint.  The  next  day  they  go  horseback  rid- 
ing in  Central  Park — and  not  once  does  either 
utter  a  serious  word,  for  they  are  but  playing  and 
their  serious  natures  have  been  left  behind  them. 

It  is  difficult  for  them  to  keep  their  pretensions 
and  gradually  each  begins  to  suspect  hidden  depths 
in  the  other.  Genevieve  tells  William  that  she 
s  returning  to  Florida,  for  she  is  afraid  that  she 
is  falling  in  love  with  him,  and  invites  him  to  come 
to  see  her.  He  accompanies  her  home.  Finally 
the  news  is  broken  to  Genevieve's  parents  who 
are  delighted,  for  they  believe  the  actor  to  be  an 
excellent  husband  for  their  artistic  daughter. 


CURING  HIM 
Marion  H.  Addington 

THIS  short  deals  with  the  persistence  of  a  mar- 
riageable bachelor. 
"You  might  do  worse,"  said  her  sister 
Emma.  "He  has  a  good  position — head  salesman 
isn't  so  bad — and  you  say  he  likes  children.  What 
if  he  is  a  little  bit  bald?  Look  at  Jim  and — an- 
swer  that  phone,   will   you,  Delia?" 

"Hello,"  said  Delia.  "This  is  Miss  Wallace. 
Oh,  it's  you,"  she  added  in  a  voice  not  calculated 
to  reassure  any  man.  " — No,  I  car/t;  I  have  an 
engagement.  No,  I  can't;  I  have  an  engagement. 
No, — nor  tomorrow;  I'm  going  to  a  concert. — Nor 
Friday.  No, — you  can't  plan  on  anything  this 
week."  She  hung  up  the  receiver  with  an  annoyed 
look,  and  gave  what  might  almost  be  considered 
a  snort. 

"Just  why  I,  a  spinster,  and  proud  of  it  should 
be  plagued  by  a  fat,  and — to  give  him  his  dues, 
— good-looking  middle-aged  man  is  beyond  me. 
Why  don't  he  pick  someone  else?  J  wish  I  knew 
how  to   cure  him." 

''Marry  him,"  laughed  Emma  Ringer.  "There's 
the  'phone  again.  You'll  have  to  own  that  he  has 
persistence, — and   courage,"   she   added  slyly. 

"Oh,  it's  you  again!"  said  Delia  into  the  trans- 
mitter. "Saturday  afternoon?  No, — I  promised 
Emma  to  stay  with  the  children  while  she  and 
Jim  go  out  for  golf. — Take  them  along? — Are  you 
crazy?  There  are  five  of  them!  Five!  F-I-V-E! 
The  youngest  is  four  and  the  oldest  is  eleven, — 
and  worse,  a  Boy !  A  heavenly  afternoon  that 
would  be! — Well,  you  wouldn't  be  by  the  time  we 
got  back!  They'd  cure  anybody.  I  wouldn't 
even — "    She  stopped  as  Emma  touched  her  elbow. 

"Good  way  to  cure  him,"  she  motioned  with  her 
lips.     Ella  did  not  see  the  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

Two  o'clock  Saturday  arrived.  John  Dalton  sur- 
veyed the  five  with  a  cheerful  eagerness  and  a 
look  of  anticipation  which  somewhat  disconcerted 
his  scornful  love.  After  all,  it  was  Delia  who  was 
embarrassed.  Just  why  she  should  have  felt  awk- 
ward and  ill  at  ease,  and  John  Dalton.  the  bachelor, 
appear  so  comfortable  and  happy  and  quite  in  his 
element,  Delia  could  not  understand.  On  the 
street  car,  despite  their  pranks,  he  maintained  his 
composure.  Finally  they  reached  the  shore. 
There  while  the  children  tore  madly  up  and  down 
the  beach  in  the  sun,  Delia,  almost  an  alien, 
realized  that  she  was  not  deriving  the  amusement 
she  had  anticipated  from  the  situation. 

Just  how  everything  happened,  Delia  n'ever 
knew.  She  was  sitting,  magazine  in  hand,  listening 
to  the  confused  sound  of  childish  voices  in  play, 
when  John  Dalton  quickly  removed  his  shoes. 
Then  he  ran  toward  the  pier,  tearing  off 
his  coat  as  he  went.  Almost  before  she  could 
take  even  one  panic-stricken  step,  Dalton  re- 
turned, ushering  Frank,  dripping  wet,  and  yelling 
lustily. 

After   all,    men   were,    in'  a    way,    a  protection, 

and — 

That  night  Mrs.  Ringer  came  downstairs,  smil- 
ing at  the  childish  reviews  of  the  day's  experiences. 
"Poor  Mr.  Dalton!  I  imagine  you  won't  be 
troubled  with  him,  after  this.  It  was  clever  of  me 
to  think  of  that,  wasn't  it?" 

"Very  clever,"  said  Delia  complacently.  It  was 
two  weeks  before  Emma  realized  its  full  signi- 
ficance. 


DREAMS  DO  COME  TRUE 
Charlie  Norman 

THIS  comedy  drama  covers  the  adventures  of 
young  Onalee  Boyd  and  her  maid  Katchel 
Johnson.  Onalee  is  in  love  with  Jack  Curry, 
driver  of  the  local  bakery  wagon',  and  their  dif- 
ference in  stations  make  Jack's  courtship  very 
unpromising. 

Onalee  lives  with  her  parents  but  attends  a 
select  girl's  school  during  the  day.  She  has  her 
own  car  and  chauffeur.  Bill,  who  is  in  love  with 
Ratchel.  Onalee's  parents  want  her  to  marry 
Sylvester  Townsend,  one  of  the  idle  rich,  but  her 
heart  belongs   to   Bill,   despite  his  poverty. 

The  story  affords  ample  opportunity  for  musical 
numbers.  "Shadows,"  "Dreams  Do  Come  True," 
"I'm  Crazy,  Just  Crazy  in  Love,"  etc.  are  some  of 
the  numbers  available. 

A  beauty  contest  also  affords  opportunity  for 
jazz  numbers  and  dancing.  The  lucky  girl  is  to 
reign  supreme  over  Harlem  for  one  year.  She  is 
to  be  called  "Queen  of  Harlem."  The  colored 
night  clubs,  the  talkies  and  stage  are  to  be  open 
to  her.  Ratchel  determines  to  enter,  being  en- 
couraged by  Doodle-de-do,  one  of  the  judges  im- 
ported from  New  York  for  the  contest.  The  as- 
pirants for  the  contest  are  many  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Old  Man  Mose  and  Sleuth  Foot 
Johnson  should  be  tempted  to  accept  bribes  for 
their  votes.  Mose  and  his  son-in-law  are  two 
of  the  judges  of  the  contest.  When'  Ratchel  re- 
ceives the  award  there  is  a  free-for-all  fight  from 
the   disappointed  candidates. 

Doodle-De-Do  attempts  to  persuade  Ratchel  to 
run  away  with  him  after  the  ball.  He  tells  her 
that  he  has  fallen  for  her  and  wants  to  take  her 
from  her  drudgery; — that  she  will  be  more  than 
the  "Queen  of  Harlem."  But  she  recalls  Bill's 
love  for  her  and  his  many  kindnesses — he  has  fur- 
nished her  with  the  clothes  for  the  beauty  con- 
test, not  telling  her  that  they  came  from  Onalee's 
boudoir, — and   she   refuses  him. 

They  are  all  in  Jack's  car.  Jack  and  Onalee 
are  in  the  act  of  embracing  when  Bill  swerves  the 
car  to  keep  from  running  over  two  men.  They 
are  Old  Man  Mose  and  his  partner  in  crime. 
They  have  dropped  a  bulky  object  upon  the  road. 
Bill  jumps  out  of  the  car  and  finds  it  is  a  black 
hand  bag.  It  is  the  money  taken  from  contestants. 
Bill  closes  it  up,  puts  it  in  the  seat  beside  him 
and  Ratchel,  gets  in  the  car  and  whispers  to 
Ratchel,  ''Dreams  do  come  true."  He  hums  the 
verse. 


THE  MURDER'S  SEQUEL 
L.  M.   C.  Lewis 

EL  WOOD  HEATH,  a  successful  New  York 
lawyer,  returns  to  his  old  home  in  Cheatham, 
a  small  Maryland  village,  to  find  his  sister's 
murdered  body  in  the  kitchen  of  her  home.  On 
reporting  to  the  sheriff  he  finds  that  his  old 
friend,  Alfred  Billings,  has  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  State's  Attorney  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  corrupt  political  machine  of  his  own  party. 

The  preliminary  investigation  produces  no  clues 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  murder.  Nevertheless, 
Billings  tells  Heath  that  he  suspects  one  Ben 
Lyon,  who  had  threatened  Miss  Heath  several  days 
before.  Lyon's  daughter,  Sarah,  had  been  Miss 
Heath's  maid,  but  had  compromised  herself  with 
a  hand  from  a  nearby  farm  and  had  been  dis- 
charged. It  was  this  that  had  caused  the  trouble 
between  Miss  Heath  and  Lyon. 

Billings  arrests  Lyon  on  the  strength  of  this 
evidence.  An'  inquest  finds  the  murderer  to  be 
"person's  unknown."  In  spite  of  this  verdict  Bill- 
ings holds  Lyon.  Smith  Heeny,  a  lawyer  and 
political  Boss,  chides  Billings  for  holding  a  man 
who  has  political  influence  among  the  lawless  ele- 
ment of  the  community  and  secures  the  release 
of  Lyon'  by  habeas  corpus  proceedings  before  a 
corrupt  judge.  Meanwhile  Sarah  Lyon,  who  might 
have  direct  knowledge  of  the  crime,  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Billings  applies  to  the  County  Commissioners  for 
permission  to  engage  a  detective  to  investigate 
the  case.  His  request  is  denied  through  the  nega- 
tive vote  of  one,  Carnage,  whom  Billings  has  ac- 
cused of  receiving  stolen  goods,  though  he  cannot 
prove  the  charge.  Heath  offers  his  services  as 
a  detective. 

Disguised  as  a  professional  chicken  thief  and 
under  the  alias  of  Elmer  Roberts,  Heath  presents 
himself  to  Carnage  late  at  night  with  a  truck  load 
of  presumably  stolen  poultry  which  he  sells  to 
the  latter.  He  says  that  he  wishes  to  operate  in 
the  locality  and  asks  Carnage  to  recommend  a 
place  to  board.  He  is  sent  to  Lyon.  On  the 
pretense  of  plying  his  assumed  trade,  he  goes 
out  nightly  to  investigate  the  activities  of  Lyon 
and  his  gang  of  moonshiners.  He  finds  a  still 
hidden  in  a  glen  in  the  woods  attended  by  Lyon 
and  two  assistants.  He  hears  Lyon  threatening  to 
get  even  with  Billings,  but  cannot  find  out  his 
plan.  He  goes  away  and  the  next  day  Carnage 
persuades  him  to  sign  an  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  Heath  had  tried  to  hire  Roberts  to  murder 
the  former's  sister. 

In  the  meantime  Heeny  visits  Billings  and  tries 
to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  fight  against  the 
machine  and  join  forces  with  him.  When  Billings 
refuses,  Heeny  threatens  to  ruin  him  and  departs. 

Sarah  reappears  at  the  Lyon  home  and  Roberts 
hears  her  recounting  to  her  mother  a  tale  that 
proves  that  Lyon  and  herself  were  at  the  scene 
of  the  murder  soon  after  its  occurrence.  Hoping 
to  obtain  more  evidence,  Roberts  says  nothing  but 
goes  out  to  the  still  that  night,  arriving  there  in 
time  so  see  Lyon  appear  with  Billings'  wife,  bound 
and  gagged. 

Meanwhile  Billings  is  summoned  by  the  Gover- 
nor who  requests  his  resignation  after  acquainting 
him  with  a  series  of  false  charges  presented  by 
Heeny.  The  Governor  promises  an  investigation 
before  making  the  charges  public  and  appoints 
Heeny  to  investigate.  Billings  returns  home  to 
find  his  wife  missing. 

When  Lyon's  partners  realize  what  he  has  done, 
they  express  their  unwillingness  to  be  connected 
with  such  a  serious  crime.  Lyon  is  enraged  and 
becomes  insane,  killing  his  assistants  and  wreck- 
ing the  still.  Roberts  rescues  the  woman  and 
carries  her  home. 

In  his  real  character,  Heath  visits  the  Governor 
and  presents  evidence  that  he  has  gathered.  Bill- 
ings is  exonerated  and  the  arrest  of  Heeny  ordered. 

Lyon  is  found  dead  in  the  woods  and  his  daugh- 
ter tells  how  and  why  he  committed  the  murder. 


THE  PAST 
Anna  Melcher 

ACK.  in  1905,  near  the  Austrian  border,  in  a 
small  town  of  Russia,  lived  a  Polish- Jewish 
family, — mother,  father,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  younger  one  was  a  girl  of  ten, — 
rather  good-looking  and  with  a  promise  of  greater 
beauty  on  maturity.     Her  name  was  Regina. 

One  Sunday  morning,  while  playing  with  Stanis- 
law,  her  neighbor  friend,  they  quarrel  and  then  it 
is  that  Stanislaw  tells  her  that  on  the  morrow 
all  the  Jews  will  be  killed.  Regina  repeats  this 
to  her  mother,  and  since  Stanislaw  is  the  son  of 
the  local  Justice,  they  take  his  comment  seriously. 
Their  belongings  are  packed  in  bundles  and  in 
the  morning  they  prepared  to  depart.  The  father  is 
killed  by  a  cossack  and  Regina  is  stolen'  by  one 
of  the  soldiers.  Stanislaw  has  seen  her  in  his  arms. 

A  search  reveals  Regina  unconscious  beside  a 
desolate  house.  The  family  proceeds  to  the  border. 
After  they  safely  pass  into  Austria  they  take  the 
first    ship    for  America. 

Here  Regina  has  developed  into  a  beautiful 
young  woman.  Her  voice  is  gifted  and  she  is 
extremely  popular  among  the  younger  set.  There 
are  many  opportunities  for  her  to  marry,  but  al- 
ways the  hideous  memories  of  the  past  keep  her 
to  herself. 

Finally  Regina  marries  a  wealthy  young  man, 
George  Roster.  Two  children  are  born  to  her. 
But  her  happiness  is  short-lived.  Her  past  has 
become  known  to  George  and  he  deserts  her. 
Tragedy   pursues   her  unrelentingly. 

It  is  not  until  she  meets  Stanislaw  on  the  street 
that  happiness  comes  to  her.  Quite  accidentally 
she  collides  with  him  and  from  then  her  life  is 
worth  living.  Her  musical  voice,  which  she  had 
lost,  comes  back  to  her  and  she  and  Stanislaw, 
mindful  of  their  youthful  love,  join  hands  in  wed- 
lock. 
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SLOW  JUSTICE 
L.  M.  C.  Lewis 

ELMER  PROCTOR,  state  trooper,  after  a  bril- 
liant record,  is  released  by  the  lorce  upon 
reorganization.  He  has  just  married  Josephine 
Ford,  hospital  nurse,  who  attended  him  after  he 
was  shot  by  escaped  convicts.  He  is  released  for 
political  reasons. 

"There's  only  one  thing  to  do,  Elmer,"  put  in 
Josephine  decisively.  "You  haven't  any  friends 
any  place,  so  we  must  go  where  I  have  friends. 
We'll  go  back  to  Cheatham.  Father  won't  help 
us,  I'm  afraid,  but  I  have  lots  of  friends  and 
relatives  there,  and  one  of  them'll  be  sure  to  help. 
We'll  sell  all  our  furniture  and  start  in  fresh 
over  again." 

Back  in  Cheatham  Josephine's  Uncle  arranges 
for  them  to  take  over  one  of  his  company's  filling 
stations,  and  Elmer  is  putting  aside  a  little  sum 
each  day. 

But  Franklin  Munroe,  local  merchant  and  church- 
man, and  one  who  likes  to  think  he's  a  political 
power  in  Cheatham  goes  in  to  see  Alfred  Billings. 

"Alfred,"  the  intruder  began  abruptly  in  a 
brisk,  business-like  manner,  "that  fellow,  Proctor, 
is  running  a  disorderly  house  and  selling  liquor 
out  at  that  north  side  of  town.  I  want  you  to 
break  it  up  without  delay." 

''Why,  I  can  hardly  believe  that,"  replied  Bill- 
ings, his  surprise  manifesting  itself  in  his  voice. 
"What  makes  you  say  so,  Franklin?" 

"It's  quite  obvious.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Snack 
of  my  church  came  by  there  late  one  night  last 
week  and  saw  a  woman  inside.  He  was  greatly 
shocked  and  preached  a  sermon  Sunday  on  the 
immorality  of  this  vicinity.  I  promised  him  to 
see  that  the  wrong-doers  were  punished.  1  want 
you  to  take  action  at  once — -today." 

But  Billings  does  not  take  much  stock  in  this 
scandal  and  he  comes  to  the  defense  of  Elmer. 
1-ranklin  leaves  in  a  huff.  "Very  well,  then.  1  snail 
take  matters  into  my  own  hands."  And  with  these 
words  the  intruder  turned  on  his  heels  to  depart. 

Elmer  and  his  wife  are  framed  by  Franklin  and 
his  men  and  arrested  for  the  possession  of  two 
five-gallon  kegs  of  the  type  used  locally  for  the 
native  'apple-jack.'     The  day  of  the  trial  arrives. 

The  surprise  witness  is  Dr.  Gordon,  a  medical 
man  well-known  for  his  charitable  work  among 
the  poor  in  the  local  vicinity,  as  well  as  for  his 
great  professional  knowledge.  He  walked  up  to 
the  witness  stand,  much  to  the  amazement  of 
Elmer  and  Josephine.  Billings  had  given  them  no 
hint  of  this  move. 

"Dr.  Gordon,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
us  what  you  know?" 

"1  was  attending  Mrs.  Smith.  I  expected  the 
crisis  soon  and  1  decided  to  remain  with  her.  A 
car  drove  up  to  the  service  station  and  a  man 
opened  the  back  door,  removing  two  kegs  which 
he  carried  into  the  small  shed.  Each  time  he 
went  into  the  shed  he  passed  before  the  headlights 
of  his  car.     1  recognized  him  beyond  a  doubt." 

"Who  was  he?" 

"Mr.  Franklin  Munroe." 

The  Proctors  are  discharged  and  Franklin  Mun- 
roe is  placed  under  arrest  at  once. 


HIS  COUNTRY 
Karl  Reuter  Kerger 
ENRY  WALTER,  with  three  tramp  com- 
panions, is  foraging  food  when  he  acciden- 
tally makes  the  acquaintance  of  John 
Forster,  manufacturer,  and  is  invited  to  work  for 
him.  Violet,  his  daughter,  is  partial  to  him,  and 
this  is  resented  by  Horace  Thornton,  admirer  of 
Violet.  He  tries  to  spur  the  workers  against  the 
superintendent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Henry  has  invented  apparatus  which  proves  very 
valuable  to  the  warring  powers  against  Germany, 
Henry  is  framed  by  placing  communications  and 
blue-prints  in  his  home.  At  the  same  time  an 
explosion  occurs  and  Henry  is  saved  from  hang- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  mob  who  have  been 
inspired  .against  him,.  He  is  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced   for  trial. 

Of  course  Horace  Thornton  is  back  of  all  this, 
his  jealousy  getting  the  better  of  him.  At  the 
trial  Mike  Finnegan,  whom  Henry  has  saved  from 
death,  turn's  upon  the  conspirators,  and  makes 
known  to   the  court  the  true  situation. 

Biggerstaff,  head  of  a  detective  agency,  has  been 
employed  by  Thornton  to  carry  out  his  scheme, 
Mike  has  been  given  $1,000.  to  join  the  con- 
spiracy. "I  had  nothing  to  do,"  says  Mike,  ''But 
to  throw  a  bomb  in  Mr.  Foster's  factory  and  that 
would  make  a  big  noise  but  do  little  damage. 
I  would  be  arrested,  but  that  wouldn't  matter. 
They  would  get  me  out.  All  I  had  to  do  was 
to  swear  that  the  main  guy,  who  would  be  ar- 
rested, had  hired  me.  And  they  promised  me 
or/e  thousand  dollars  for  the  job.  Yes,  and  after 
1  had  done  it,  they  gave  me  the  money  and  here 
it   is !"      He  pulls   the   bills  from   his  pocket. 

Johnny,  too,  plays  his  part.  Taking  his  crutches 
he  hobbles  up  to  the  judge's  desk.  "I  know  who 
done  it  Mister.  That  man  there — "  points  at 
Jones.  "He  put  that  letter  on  Uncle  Henry's 
desk  under  some  blue  papers.     I   saw  him  do  it." 

Officers  step  up  to  Thornton,  Biggerstaff  and 
Jones  and  lead  them  away.  Forster  rushes  up  to 
Henry,  grabs  his  hand,  and  says  fervently — 
"Thank  the  Lord.  I  knew  you  didn't  do  it,  my 
boy!"  Violet,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  smiles 
happily.  "I  did  not  doubt  your  innocence  for 
a  moment!"  Henry  holds  her  hand,  looking 
deeply  into  her  eyes. 

The  background  to  this  story  takes  place  in 
Germany,  where  Henry's  sister  has  been  attacked 
by  a  German  officer.  Henry  kills  him  and  is 
forced  to  flee  the  coun try  to  America. 


THE  GOD-FORSAKEN 
M.  F.  Caldwell 

A FAMILY  feud   was   on   between   the  Living- 
stons and  the  Marlowes. 
1  he  sons  took  it  up  where  the  fathers  left 
orr.     Tom  Livingston  was  an  athlete,  a   l  ennessee 
mountaineer,  and  a  gentleman. 

Jack  Marlowe  was  a  coward.  Dr.  Grady  was 
Boos  friend.  All  three  of  them,  Bob,  lorn  and 
Grady  were  in  love  with  Cor  inn. 

Grady's  family  were  prominent  millionaires.  So 
Grady  could  aftord  to  take  Bob  on  a  trip  to  New 
York. 

Bob  was  thrilled  with  New  York.  He  had  one 
particularly  exciting  experience.  A  woman  whose 
initials  were  L.  R.  S.  was  found  unconscious  near 
his  door.     Her  baby  had  been  kidnapped. 

On  Bob's  trip  home,  he  thought  he  was  carrying 
a  dog  for  Grady  in  his  bag.  When  he  returned  to 
Tennessee  he  discovered  that  his  bag  had  been 
switched.  Instead  of  a  dog  he  found  a  baby.  The 
baby's  ring  was  initialled  L.  R.  S. 

They  could  not  trace  either  the  child  or  the  dog. 

Bob  and  Grady  both  wanted  the  little  girl,  whom 
they  named  Little  Ruby  Sweetheart.   (L.  R.  S.) 

Bob's  mother  took  care  of  the  child,  when  Bob 
leaves  home  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Aunt  Mary  Bowen  secured  a  scholarship  for  him 
at  Woodbine  University.  He  was  accomplishing 
wonders  with  his  experiments. 

Aunt  Mary  suggested  that  his  mother  and  Little 
Ruby  come  to   Woodbine  to  live  with  him. 

Bob  discovered  that  Jack  Marlowe,  his  old  enemy, 
had  come  to  Woodbine  disguised  as  a  coachman 
named  Dickson,     "What  did  it  mean?" 

But  Bob  was  too  engrossed  in  his  work  to  worry 
about  Jack.  Bob  had  discovered  how  to  make  rub- 
ber and  how  to  take  pnotographs  in  color  by  a  spe- 
cial process.  Fame  and  Fortune  were  ahead  of  him. 

Bob  was  to  be  bitterly  disappointed.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Conkey  had  secured  patents  on  Bob's 
formula  a  few  days  prior  to  his  application.  Both 
of  these  patents  had  standing  offers  for  a  huge 
fortune  awaiting  them.  Someone  had  stolen  Bob's 
material. 

Bob  was  in  great  despair  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Grady  announcing  Bob's  nomination  for 
State  Senator.     This  time  he  was  successful. 

Before  he  had  time  to  exult  in  his  new  position, 
he  was  arrested. 

"You  are  Charlie  Boyd  who  committed  the  Bank 
robbery    at    Manchester,"    the    detective  insisted. 

All  his  friends  knew  that  Bob  was  innocent. 
They  all  wanted  to  help  him,  especially  Grace 
Dillingham,  the  heiress  beauty  of  Woodbine.  She 
gave  Dickson  (alias  Jack  Marlowe)  one  thousand 
dollars  with  which  to  help  Bob.  Needless  to  say, 
Jack  appropriated  the  money  for  himself. 

Things  were  going  very  badly  for  Bob  at  the 
trial.  He  was  identified  as  one  of  the  bandits 
by  the  cashier.  The  verdict  was  "Guilty."  The 
punishment  was  ten  years  in'  the  penitentiary. 

One  day,  Grace  was  playing  with  Little  Ruby 
in  Dickson's  room.  She  found  his  share  of  the 
bank  loot. 

The  day  of  Bob's  release  from  prison  found  him 
famous.  Besides  all  his  other  accomplishments, 
he  had  written  a  little  allegory  which  was  a  most 
successful  seller. 

Dr.  Grady  nominated  him  for  governor.  On  his 
return  to  Woodbine,  a  shot  was  fired  at  Bob.  It 
could  have  come  from  but  one  man — Dickson'. 

In  the  meantime,  there  were  several  romantic 
difficulties.  Firstly,  Grace  Dillingham  was  being 
courted  by  Colonel  Page.  Her  mother  favored 
the  match.  But  Grace  was  in  love  with  Bob.  One 
day,  when  Page  was  visiting  the  Dillinghams,  they 
were  held  up  by  robbers.  Page  showed  his  true 
colors  by  running  away. 

Then  there  was  Corinn.  A  friend  of  Grace's 
and  Bob's,  named  McClure,  had  seen  her  once 
and  had  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with  her.  She 
returned  his  love.  But  not  deeming  herself  worthy 
of  him,  she  declined  to  see  b^m.  McClure,  in  his 
depression,  committed  suicide. 

Misfortunes  all  befell  at  once.  Little  Ruby  was 
kidnapped.  Bob  chased  the  thieves.  Jack  Marlowe, 
out  of  jealousy,  is  responsible  for  the  kidnappng. 

It  was  he  also,  who  had  stolen  Bob's  invention. 

Bob  was  elected  Governor.  He  and  Grace  were 
married  in  the  Governor's  mansion. 

They  kept  Little  Ruby  with  them.  The  mystery 
of  her  origin  was  never  solved. 


THE   BLUE  DOOR 
Joy  Deens 

ON    a    big    farm   in   the   hills    of  Pennsylvania 
lives    Jacob    Malrooney  and   Sarah,    his  wife. 
His  sole   wish  is  for  a   son'  to   follow  in  his 
footsteps  and  when  the  nurse  announces  that  both 
his    daughter    and    wife    are    doing    nicely,  one 
Easter  morning,   he  is   very  much  disappointed. 

Little  Nan  grows  up,  unloved  by  either  her 
father  or  mother.  Nan  is  a  lover  of  nature  and 
one  evening,  during  her  stroll  through  the 
meadows,  she  finds  Jack  Winston  under  a  tree. 
He  has  hurt  hs  foot  and  cannot  move.  This  boy 
who  seems  so  strong,  with  his  yellow  curly  hair, 
does  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  girl  so 
beautiful.  Nan  supports  him  while  he  hobbles 
to   his  home. 

Jacob  meanwhile  has  become  alarmed.  When 
Nan  returns  she  is  punished.  Jack  longs  for  this 
new  companionship.  His  mother  is  in  Europe  and 
his  father  paints  portraits.  He  finds  Nan  in  a  fie'd 
plowing,  one  day,  and  goes  to  assist  h°r.  Jacob 
comes   upon   them   and   he   smashes   Jack's  violin. 

Nan  risks  a  visit  to  Jack.  While  there,  Jack's 
father   sees    Nan   for   the  first  time. 

Due  to  the  influence  of  Professor  Greene,  Nan 
goes  to  school  and  while  there  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance  of   Betty.     Nan'  meets   Betty's  brother 


and  they  become  great  pals.  Jack  has  gone  away 
to   study  music. 

After  Betty  graduates  from  high  school  her 
mother  takes  her  to  Europe.  Her  brother  goes 
out  West  to  College.  Jacob  becomes  ill.  Before 
he  dies  he  asks   Nan's  forgiveness. 

Sarah  is  quite  miserable.  The  doctor  prescribes 
a  change  and  they  leave  for  the  West.  Nan  is 
reluctant  to  go,  for  her  mother  has  never  been 
close  to  her.  She  has  never  taken  her  behind 
the  Blue  Door,  which  closes  Sarah's  private  room. 

Out  West  Nan  secures  a  position  with  Lawyer 
Boyies  who  fails  in  love  with  her.  She  never 
..-courages  him.  A  telegram  is  sent  Nan  to  the 
tiTtct  that  her  friends  are  returning — Betty,  her 
brother  ana  jacK,  Boyies  keeps  the  message 
.  i-om  her.  Through  a  doctor  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose he  tries  to  separate  Nan  from  her  mother. 
Betty's  brother  comes  to  the  rescue.  In  the  mean- 
time Jack  and  Betty  go  West  to  find  Nan.  Boyies 
hears  of  their  whereabouts  through  his  new 
secretary  who  is  in  love  with  him.  She  keeps 
them  off  Nan's  track.  Boyies  attacks  Jack  along 
tne  shore,  one  evening,  blaming  him  for  Nan's 
attitude  toward  him.  Betty  returns  home,  acting 
«n  the  information  given  her  by  Boyle's  new 
secretary. 

oack  home  Sarah  dies  from  exhaustion.  This 
is  the  first  time  Nan  has  occasion  to  open  the 
eUue  DoQr  and  enter.  Betty  visits  Nan  to  find 
her  bronier  consoling  her.  A  stranger  enters.  It 
„  Jack,  but  he  is  so  ragged  they  do  not  recog- 
nize him. 

There  is  a  happy  reunion.  A  slight  breeze  comes 
through  the  window.     The  Blue  Door  softly  closes. 


AMERICA,   MY  AMERICA 
Welzie   O.  Ray 

OUR  heroine,  Miss  Louisa  Ray,  a  mix-blood, 
half-American  and  half  Filippino-Spanish,  is 
pleasing  and  inviting.  She  is  a  girl  of 
eighteen  summers — eighteen  short,  tropical  summers 
and  no  winters,  for  she  has  lived  her  life  in  the 
fmllippine  Islands. 

Louisa  leaves  for  the  states.  Having  landed  at 
College,  California,  she  prepared  for  all  the  ac- 
tivities and  associations  of  College  life  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  maze  of  Californian  hospitality, 
rejoicing  in  the  newly-formed  friendships.  She  is 
a  favorite  in  and  out  of  school  and  has  ambitions 
for  the  M.A.  Degree  and  a  place  on  the  Roll  of 
Honor.  She  wishes  to  become  a  teacher.  Her 
future   is   very  brilliant. 

She  was  about  to  complete  college  when  she  met 
Mr.  Cleophus  Cledgwick,  a  coming  young  physician 
from  Skiatook,  Okla.  He  had  come  out  in  the 
West  to  cash  his  Medical  College  Training  and 
build  up  a  practice. 

He  was  then  a  thriving  young  doctor,  fast 
increasing  both  in  skill  and  favor.  The  fact  of 
it  is  Louisa  had  known  him  for  ten  or  twelve 
months  and  his  frequent  visits  became  a  matter 
of  common  occurrence  about  the  College.  He 
took  her  out  for  a  ride  in  his  car;  oftentimes  to 
Long   Beach   and   other   popular  resorts. 

Almost  before  they  could  realize  it,  they  were  in 
love.  But  what  about  her  ambition?  Would  she 
now  let  love  spoil  all  her  plans  for  the  future? 
Or  rather  is  not  noble  love  a  constructive  rather 
than  a  destructive  force?  Could  not  she,  with  such 
a  man,  scale  the  highest  heights  of  accomplish- 
ment? 

The  doctor  had  already  informed  her  of  his  love 
and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  The  engagement 
having  been  announced,  the  wedding  day  arrived. 
The  guests,  music  and  parson  were  on  hand. 
Then,  amidst  the  display  of  decorations  and  kindly 
cheers,  the  epochal  step  was  taken  into  a  broad 
field  from  which  none  ever  return  as  they  were 
before. 

When'  all  the  music  had  ceased,  the  guests  had 
gone  home,  and  the  chickens  had  gone  to  roost, 
he  put  his  arm  protectingly  around  her;  she  looked 
up  contentedly  into  his  eyes,  and  said,  "America, 
My  America." 


FRIENDLY  NEIGHBORS 

Cecelia  Meyer 

IN  ONE  of  the  apartments  of  the  Bronx  where 
thirty  odd  families  reside  under  one  roof,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herroti  are  neighbors  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leventhal,  The  Herrotis  are  a  pleasant  Italian 
couple.  Their  one  regret  is  lack  of  children.  The 
Leventhals   are   poor.      They   have   three  children. 

It  is  only  natural  for  Mrs.  Herroti  to  meet  these 
children  in  the  hall  occasionally  and  be  kind  to 
them.  This  leads  to  a  friendship  between'  the 
two  families. 

One  day  Mrs.  Herroti  calls  on  her  neighbors  to 
find  Mrs.  Leventhal  out.  From  that  time  on  Mr. 
Leventhal  and  Mrs.  Herroti  become  intimate 
friends. 

The  Herrotis  were  rich, — very  much  so.  Owner 
of  a  prosperous  restaurant,  Mr.  Herroti  showered 
wealth  upon  his  beautiful  wife.  A  car  was  at 
her  disposal.     And  funds  too. 

Mrs.  Leventhal  is  surprised  to  find  her  husband 
insistent  upon  a  vacation  for  her  and  the  children. 
She  is  without  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Herroti's  friend, 
ship. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Leventhal  realized 
the  true  situation  and  she  informs  Mr.  Herroti. 
They  find  that  both  guilty  parties  are  keeping  an 
apartment. 

The    families  separate. 

Fate,  however,  pays  a  part.  Leventhal,  with 
dwindling  funds,  for  Mr.  Herroti  no  longer  lives 
with  his  wife,  longs  for  his  wife  an'd  children. 

Mrs.  Leventhal  still  loves  her  husband.  When 
he  returns  she  accepts  him. 

Mr.  Herroti,  however,  refuses  to  take  back  his 
wife.     She  is  left  alone  and  penniless. 


Mention  of  the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  is  the  best  introduction  to  advertisers. 
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THE    FORGOTTEN  CITY 
J.  Aloysius  Edgar 

NO  ONE  lived  here.  The  place  was  not  even 
the  ruins  of  a  town.  The  location  was  ideal 
for  an  artist,  a  writer  of  fiction  or  a  poet. 
Yet  it  once  bore  a  name, — one  of  which  most 
Americans  are  proud,  for  it  was  here  that  the 
gallant  Captain  Gray,  U.  S.  officer,  planted  civiliza- 
tion when  he  landed  and  set  up  the  stan'dard  of 
American  liberty. 

Gray's  Harbor  became  a  place,  and  Gray's  Har- 
bor City  a  live  town  and  the  first  port  of  that 
Pacific  region,  in  the  great  State  of  Washington. 

But  Gray's  Harbor  City  faded  with  time  and 
rivalry.  Other  towns,  with  better  facilities  for 
the  great  lumber  industry,  caused  the  wild-life  city 
to  be  deserted  and  forgotten.  Gradually  the 
buildings  were  removed,  and,  as  the  years  rolled 
past,  all  that  was  left  of  Captain'  Gray's  landing 
place  became  a  wild,  though  beautiful  part  of 
second    growth  nature. 

Here  it  is  that  John  Evans,  tall,  and  not  un- 
handsome, came  to  rest.  A  famous  artist,  he  is 
happy  to  find  that  peace  and  contentment  for 
which  he  has  been  seeking.  Here  all  his  past  is 
forgotten.  He  knows  only  the  beauty  and  solitude 
of  the  surroundings.     But  he  is  not  alone. 

Thinking  there  is  a  wild  animal  in  the  bush 
he  shoots  his  rifle  toward  the  moving  twigs. 
There  is  a  cry — as  if  some  human  is  wounded — 
and  John  makes  his  way  through  the  growth  to 
find  a  beautiful  young  woman  with  hazel  eyes 
dressed  in  the  attire  of  a  cowboy. 

John  visits  her,  ascertains  that  her  name  is 
Bess  and  that  she  lives  with  her  half-brother  Ralph. 
Ralph  awakens  John's  suspicions,  by  his  queer 
actions. 

John  is  looking  over  the  grounds  when,  without 
warning,  he  is  shot.  Bess  nurses  him.  She  is 
fearful  that  he  will  die.  Evans'  body  is  carried 
into  the  house.  But  Ralph's  queerness  is  indicated 
by  his  temporary  insanity.  "Our  ancestors  de- 
mand it.  There  must  never  be  a  stranger  allowed 
to  live  in  this,  our  heritage,  which  was  the  great 
attraction  and  beacon  light  of  the  harbor.  Here 
were  dance  halls,  saloons,  gambling,  high  life,  and 
it  makes  me  want  to  kill,  so  jealous  have  1  be- 
come. It's  in  our  blood,  Bess.  Do  you  want  to 
share  the  honors?  He  is  our  enemy.  He  is  a 
detestable  spy.  He  must  be  dealt  with  as  our  kins- 
men would  have  dealt  with  him.     He  must  die." 

Bess,  in  love  with  John,  pretends  she  is  in 
league  with  Ralph.  John  attempts  to  quiet  Ralph 
but  when  Rhlph  sees  John  and  Bess  in  each  other's 
arms  he  comes  up  behind  John,  his  hand  aloft  to 
deal  the  death  blow.  Suddenly  a  shot  sounds, 
Ralph's  hand  comes  down  to  hs  side  and  he  falls 
to  the  floor.  Bess,  with  smoking  pistol,  has  saved 
her  lover. 

Ralph  appeals  to  John  to  take  him  to  the  small 
wharf.  "I  wish  to  see  for  the  last  time  where  my 
ancestors  first  stepped  ashore."  At  the  wharf 
Ralph  attempts  to  touch  the  water  with  his  hand 
and  there  is  a  heavy  splash.  "It  is  better  so. 
God's  will  be  done." 


THE  RECEDING  SKYLINE 
M.  M.  Henneberry 
II  TTJ^OR    three   years   we   have   been   planning  on 
'     M  this  trip;   for  two   years  we   have  been  dis- 
appointed.      Now   it   has   really  materialized, 
and  see  what  Loretta  does!" 

James  Duane  is  angry.  He  and  his  wife  have 
sat  at  home,  pouring  over  travel  books  and  maps, 
living  in  dreams  of  their  vacation;  how  they  would 
go  off  on  a  trip  all  by  themselves,  forgetting  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  Lottie  has  decided  to  stick 
to  the  stateroom,  for  she  is  lonesome  for  her 
children. 

Jack  Harding,  chum  of  James,  hears  the  tale 
of  woe  and  volunteers  to  seek  Loretta  and  con- 
vert her.  He  leaves  for  stateroom  number  73,  to 
bring   her  up. 

In  stateroom  No.  71  there  was  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar situation.  Mrs.  Fairchild  did  so  want  to  go  up 
on  deck,  but  she  did  not  want  to  leave  Dorothy. 

"Why,  mother.  Won't  you  remember  that  I'm 
now  twenty-three  and  not  three  years  old!"  Mrs. 
Fairchild  went  out,  and  closed  the  door  but  did 
not   lock  it. 

Jack  Harding,  lacking  in  sea  legs,  made  his 
way  along  the  passageway.  Even  the  almost  im- 
perceptible motion  of  the  boat  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  were  walking  on  air,  and  as  he  walked 
he  let  go  of  his  support.  Whether  or  not  the 
boat  did  give  a  lurch  he  did  not  know,  but  he  did 
know  that  his  hand  was  off  the  railing.  He 
grabbed  for  what  he  supposed  was  the  doorknob 
of  stateroom  No.  73. 

"Listen,  little  girl,  you  know  this  is  no  place  for 
you  when  the  one  who  loves  you  most  in  all  th^ 
world  is  up  on  deck  pining  away  for  you."  Jack  had 
been  Jim's  best  man, — a  close  friend  for  years,  and 
was   thus  privileged  to   s»o  talk  to  Loretta. 

But  it  happens  that  Jack  is  in  Dorothy  Fair- 
child's  stateroom  and  the  casual  meeting  turns 
to  love  at  first  sight. 

"Well,  you  funny  little  thing ;  come  right  here, 
and  let  me  take  you  down,"  and  before  she  knew 
what  was  happening,  two  long  arms  reached  up 
and  picked  her  down  from  the  bunk,  all  fluffy  and 
flushed. 

When  Jack  explains  matters  he  finds  that 
Loretta  had  left  for  the  deck  and  much  is  made 
over  Jack's   debunking   the   wrong  woman. 

Jack  and  Dorothy,  alone  on  deck,  forget  the 
others.  After  having  kissed  her  fondly  and  sin'- 
cerely,  Jack  looked  down  at  the  little  lady  in  his 
arms.  "Dorothy,  do  I  need  to  tell  you  I  love 
you?"  He  saw  a  negative  nod,  and  lips  ready  to 
say,  "No."  But  lips  ready  to  say  no,  are  just 
right  to  be  solemnly  and  sincerely  kissed,  to 
Jack's  way  of  thinking. 


THE  LAST  PILLAGE 
D.  S.  Austin 

JOHN  dear,  I  don't  want  you  to  associate  with 
Bill,"  Mrs.  Hopkins  said.  Then  she  whispered 
to  her  husband,  "You  know,  Bill  has  been  in 
the  penitentiary.  John's  only  a  child  of  twelve, 
and  may  be  influenced." 

But  John  was  insistent.  Despite  her  better 
judgment,  Mrs.  Hopkins  permitted  her  little  son 
to  go  out  with  Bill.     She  was  very  apprehensive. 

Until  late  in  the  evening,   she  waited.  Finally, 
in  a  panic,   she   rushed  over  to   Bill's  house. 
"Where  is  my  son?" 

But  Bill  and  John  had  both  disappeared.  The 
next  day,  and  the  next,  she  waited  impatiently, 
and  in  vain. 

The  best  lawyers  and  detectives  in  Colorado 
were  hired.  They  thought  they  knew  the  identity 
of  the  kidnapper.  A  bandit  named  Welks  special- 
ized in  capturing  young  boys,  kept  them  in  hidden 
caverns  of  the  mountains,  and  taught  them  to 
pillage    the  farmhouses. 

For  ten'  years,  Mrs.  Hopkins  hoped  and  prayed. 
No  detective  ever  succeeded  in  capturing  Welks. 
According  to  report,  Welks  had  died  a  natural 
death,  and  a  young  handsome  leader  had  replaced 
him. 

Since  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  a  fondness  for  children, 
she  had  adopted  the  daughter  of  some  friends  of 
hers  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Welks.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  moved  to  a  section  further  away  from 
the  mountains.  She  instilled  a  deadly  rear  of 
bandits   in  the  young   girl,  Irma. 

One  night  Irma  returned  from  the  village  all 
flustered.  The  bandits  had  come.  They  had 
robbed  the  boys  and  molested  the  maidens.  The 
chief  had  looked  on  calmly.  After  he  sent  his 
band  on  their  way,  he  whispered  to  Irma. 

"Remember,    I'm   coming   for  you." 

Mrs.  Hopkins  was  terrified.  Another  child  of 
hers  was  not  to  be  sacrificed! 

The  next  night  she  guarded  Irma  closely.  Only 
for  one  minute  did  she  leave  her.  She  returned 
to  see  a  broad-shouldered  young  man  about  to 
carry  off  her  adopted  daughter. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  fell  at  his  feet.  Then  she  looked 
up  at  him. 

"John,"    she    shrieked,    and  fainted. 

John  picked  her  up  tenderly,  for  he  had  recog. 
nized  her.  He  had  searched  everywheres  for  his 
mother  but  when  she  had  moved  she  had  left 
no  clue. 

The  next  morning  he  renounced  his  leadership. 
Without  his  able  command  they  were  soon  dis- 
organized. Only  after  John  worked  himself  up 
in  his  father's  profession,  the  law,  did  he  propose 
to  Irma.     She  very  joyfully  accepted. 


THE  POWER  OF  LOVE 
Anna  Melcher 

POOR  Nadia,  only  sixteen,  and  she  was  already 
working  in  a  factory!  Her  two  elder  brothers 
had  come  to  America  with  her.  They  were 
rolling  in  wealth.  And  yet  they  left  her  to  drudge 
away,  lonesome  for  a  man  upon  whom  she  could 
shower  all  her  love. 

One  day,  she  visited  her  brothers  plant  for 
news  of  her  father,  who  had  remained  in  Russia. 
And  then  she  met  Micha!  He  showed  her  through 
the  plant  explaining  the  smallest  details  of  the 
machinery. 

So  Nadia  found  her  great  love.  Soon  they  were 
married.  A  deep  companionship  and  love  for  her 
husband  filled  her  heart.  Children  brought  beauty 
to  their  little  home  in  Brooklyn.  Her  past  misery 
at  the  sewing  machine  was  almost  forgotten'.  She 
and  Micha  were  resolved  to  lift  themselves  above 
poverty  and  plain  living.  They  wanted  comfort 
and  security.  Micha  had  almost  perfected  the  ma- 
chine which  was  to  bring  them  fame  and  wealth. 

Still  they  remained  romantic  lovers.  They  met 
in  Prospect  Park  to  walk  home  together  every 
evening.  But  their  happiness  was  to  be  cut  all 
too  short.  One  day,  Micha  waited  in  the  park  in 
a  pouring  thunderstorm,  to  meet  his  wife.  He 
arrived  home  soaked  to  the  marrow. 

Pneumonia  and  death  followed. 

Poor  Nadia,  only  thirty -five,  and  already  a 
widowed  mother  of  three  children.  She  could  not 
forget  her  husband — their  walks  through  the  park 
— their  great  love.  And  his  machine!  If  only  she 
could  add  the  last  touches  to  complete  it!  Visions 
of  Micha  haunted  her.  He  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  advise  her  about  his  invention. 

Finally,  Nadia  was  forced  to  seek  out  Micha's 
former  friend,  Nathan.  Wouldn't  he  help  her  to 
realize  her  husband's  dreams. 

She  told  Nathan  of  her  visions.  He  promised 
to  assist. 

Nightly  her  husband  appeared  to  her.  Every 
morning  she  advised  Nathan  of  his  suggestion. 
But  before  he  would  perfect  and  patent  the  ma- 
chine,  Nathan   demanded   his  reward. 

"What,"  said  Nadia,  "marry  you?  No,  that  is 
impossible,  I  could  never  think  of  marrying  again. 
I  loved  my  husband  too  much,  and  I  shall  love 
him." 

"Think  of  your  children,  of  your  future,  and  of 
your  reputation.  People  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  us,"  Nathan  persisted. 

Nadia  realized  that  either  she  must  yield  to 
Nathan'  or  thwart  her  husband's  ambition.  That 
night  Micha  appeared  to  her  once  more.  He  told 
her  that  she  could  marry  again,  that  Nathan  loved 
her  truly,  and  would  always  love  her. 

The  next  morning  Nathan  paid  her  a  visit.  He 
was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  He  had 
already  patented  and  sold  the  machine  despite  her 
refusal  to  marry  him.  He  apologized  for  trying 
to  force  himself  upon  her. 

Then  Nadia  realized  that  although  she  still  loved 
her  husband,  and  would  be  true  to  his  ideals,  she 
was  destined  to  be  Nathan's  wife. 


HOME  BREAKERS 
Maye  O'Byrne  Charni 

MAR  J    MCRAE,    resting    upon   a    park  bench, 
overhears    the    conversation    of    a  youthful 
couple    who    contemplate  marriage. 
'Oh,  you  mean —  I  know  what  you  mean — why 
don't    I    drape    myself    round    you    like   a  clingin' 
vine —  — sobbin'  and  sighin'  and  just  bein'  ardent 

about  everything."  

The  young  man  nearby  proves  to  be  Dicky,  a 
fraternity  brother  of  her  husbands.  Bruce  and 
Marj  are  mentioned  in  their  conversation.  "Lord, 
I  never  felt  sorrier  for  any  one  in  my  lfe  than  I 
did  for  Bruce  McRae  when  he  got  that  Winston 
girl — they  tell  me  she  wants  to  be  smothered  with 
kisses  and  affection  every  minute.  Wow!  Liquor, 
tobacco,  and  swear  words — none  of  them  can  com- 
pare with  it  in  deadliness  it  just  wipes  a  man 

out." 

And  so  Marj  goes  home,  fully  resolved  to  vin- 
dicate herself.  This,  then,  was  the  reason  her  hus- 
band had  taken  to  the  road.    Well,  she  would  show 

Bruce. 

"Hello,  old  thing,"  she  flung  back  at  him,  her 
voice  strangling  on  this  new  phrase  of  endear- 
ment— "How's  the  bread  and  butter  game — did 
you  smash  through  with  a  lot  of  new  orders  this 
time?  " 

With  great  courage  Marj  carries  on.  "Isn't 
there  a  fellow  named  Dickey, — left  tackle  on  the 
varsity  this  year?  I  met  him  in  the  park  this 
afternoon — he  saw  the  pin  I  was  wearing  and  just 
tried  to  be  pleasant — " 

Things  finally  get  unbearable  for  Bruce.  "I'm 
going  over  to  the  frat  house  to  see  Dicky." 

Marj  gets  in  touch  with  the  frat  house  and 
leaves  word  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  Dicky 
to  stay  out  until  midnight.  Meanwhile  Dicky 
makes  his  way  over  to  the  McRae  homestead,  hav- 
ing been  delegated  to  solicit  their  pledge  for  the 
Alma  Mater. 

When  Dicky  arrives  Marj  perceives  her  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  trump  card  and  with  Dicky's  co- 
operation proceeds  to  smoke,  drink  and  rehearse 
for  her  husband's  homecoming.  Bruce  must  find 
her  in  Dicky's  arms — "That's  what  you  don't  get 
about  men — there  isn't  one  of  them  who  doesn't 
love  his  wife  more  after  he  sees  how  snugly  she 
fits  into  another  man's  arms — " 

"Do  you   really  think  that,   Dicky?      You  know 

I'm  not  looking  for  permanent  trouble  "  Marj's 

voice  was  wistful. 

Bruce's  arrival  is  the  cue  for  Dicky's  role.  A 
casual  reference  to  a  bracelet  complicates  matters. 
Bruce  orders  her  to  prepare  for  departure  on  the 
morrow.     Time  for  explanations. 

Marj  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  gesture 
characteristically  Continental.  She  felt  as  gay  as 
youth  itself  for  one  divinely  ecstatic  moment!  To 
tell  the  truth  now  would  ruin  her  "grande  allure." 
"I'm  tired  of  being  the  joker  in  the  deck.  Bruce. 
Park  benches  they're  the  original  home  break- 
ers— and  then,  as  it  to  give  the  lie  to  her  own 
words,  she  toppled  over  backwards  into  his  open 
arms. 


MIRJAM  OF  MAGDALA 
Gussie  D.  Ogden 

IN  a  villa  of  Kinnereth — Tiberias,  near  the  city 
of   Magdala.     A  room   luxuriously  furnished  in 
Oriental   style.     A   couch.     Doors  on  the  right 
and   left  side. 

Window  open  on  garden  beneath.  The  arrange- 
ment of  everything  indicates  a  search  after  a 
singular  harmony,  revealing  the  secret  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  visible  lines  and  the  quality 
of  the  inhabiting  mind  that  has  chosen  and  loved 
them. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  invokes  the  image  of 
a  mirthful  life.  Back  scene,  outside  of  room,  a 
bench  in  the  midst  of  foliage  and  flowers.  On 
the  antescenium,  two  Egyptian  girls,  P'nah  and 
M'rir  draped  in  red  silks  lying  down  at  the  feet 
of  Myriam,  who  is  clad  in  white  laces.  It  is  a 
summer  evening. 

Her  attendants  have  retired.  As  Myriam  looks 
down  from  the  window:  "And  here  is  Kinnereth — 
Tiberias,  and  the  evening  is  peaceful  and  perhaps 
languidly  restless,  even  as  I  am.  Somewhere, 
some  youth  who  saw  me  once  and  cannot  forget 
me,  dreams  of  me  and  longs  for  me  with  his 
heart's  desires.  And  perhaps  he  could  be  the 
one  my  heart  has  desired.  Oh,  if  there  be  such 
one,  let  him  not  hope  that  I  shall  let  him  escape 
if  I  meet  him  on  the  road  of  my  life.  I  swear 
by  Venus  that  Victory  will  be  mine.  But  when 
shall  I  meet  him?  "By  night  on  my  couch  I 
sought  whom  my  soul  loveth, — I  sought  him  but 
1  found  him  not."  It  is  strange  how  our  Hebrew 
Scriptures  can  well  express  those  human  feelings. — 

Joannes,  a  youthful  wanderer,  is  on  his  way  to 
Myriam  of  Magdala,  but  does  not  recognize  her 
as  such.  Stricken  with  her  beauty  he  offers  his 
servitude  in  return  for  her  devotion.  Myriam 
does  not  make  her  identity  known,  but  pleads 
with  him  to  go  far  from  a  woman  of  such  evil 
reputation.  "I  am  acquainted  with  Myriam  of 
Magdala  and  I  feel  a  great  pity  for  her,  knowing 
that  she  is  capable  of  generosity  towards  those 
that  are  clad  with  candor;  but  that  she  could 
long  resist  her  desires  to  walk  upon  and  to  trample 
the  snow-like  souls  it  is  less  sure.  For  I  know  her 
voluptuous  heart;  she  hates  the  simple  and  the 
pure." 

And  then :  "Joannes,  forgive  me.  The  Divine 
Scroll  says  it:  "My  life  is  bitter  as  wormwood, — 
my  feet  go  down  to  death  ' 

Joannes.  ''She  who  stirred  my  heart's  desires. 
And  I  feel  that  no  more  will  there  by  any  gateway 
that  will  lead  me  to  happiness.  Well  then,  tell 
me  now  where  I  must  go.     Shall  I  stay  here?" 

Myriam,  kissing  him  and  stretching  her  hand 
towards  the  East.  "Go,  and  see  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth." 
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CLEMENTINE 
Lulah  Trousdale 

TO  a  summer  resort  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
Massachusetts  came  a  Southern  family  from 
Louisville, — mother,  father  and  twin  baby 
girls,  accompanied  by  their  two  negro  nurses  and 
a  man  servant.  The  mother  was  young  and 
beautiful.  The  husband  was  tall,  handsome  and 
pleasure  loving.  While  tending  to  his  children  the 
husband  is  asked  the  direction  to  a  crystal  spring 
and  turning  the  children  over  to  the  nurses  he  ac- 
companies the  attractive  woman  to  her  destination. 

Clementine,  his  wife,  witnesses  this  act  and  her 
jealousy  gets  the  best  of  her.  Discord,  separation 
and  one  of  her  children,  Florence,  is  awarded  by 
the  courts  to  Hendrick  Douglas. 

Years  have  passed.  At  Macatawa  Park,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  fate  plays  a  strange  hand.  Hendrick 
has  met  with  an  accident  and  his  child  has  been 
taken  from  him.  Florence  is  known  as  Ruby  Wil- 
son, having  been  adopted  by  the  Wilsons.  While 
with  her  girl  friends  she  accidentally  meets  her 
mother  and  sister.  Not  knowing  their  identity, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  adventure,  she  passes  for  her 
sister  and  is  taken  to  the  Douglas  homestead. 
Her  identity  is  finally  revealed,  and  she  is  aston- 
ished to.  find  her  real  mother  and  sister.  They  go 
South  to  their  old  homestead. 

Dorothy  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Hugh  Hard- 
ing, who  calls  upon'  the  family  at  Dorothy's  in- 
vitation. Hugh  goes  back  to  his  friend  Melville 
Moore  and  arranges  for  Melville  to  visit  the 
Douglas  family  with  him.  With  the  uncle  and 
nephew  is  'Harry',  in  reality  Hendrick,  who,  after 
the  accident,  has  been  taken  into  Moore  family 
to  recuperate,  being  given  every  attention  and 
comfort  by  Melville. 

Dorothy  meets  her  father,  but  does  ryot  recog- 
nize him.  "Mr.  Melville  Moore  introduced  me  as 
Miss  Dorothy — he  had  asked  permission  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Harry  Moore  held  out  his  hand,  and  when  I 
put  my  hand  in  his  big,  soft,  friendly  hand,  and 
looked  into  his  wonderful  deep  eyes,  1  felt  myself 
trembling.  I  just  could  not  stop  it,  and  mama, 
he  was  looking  at  me  so  earnestly — so  searchingly 
— like  he  was  trying  to  read  through  and  through — 
all  this  time  he  was  holding  mv  hand  tightly  in  his." 

'Harry'  attempts  to  thank  Melville.  "Here, 
Harry, — what  did  I  do  for  you?  Knock  your 
memory  and  the  light  of  your  life  out?  Now  what 
kind  of  a  beast  would  I  be — if  I  had  not  seen  you 
through?  Lei's  play  quits  on  that  subject.  You 
have  been  the  greatest  comfort  and  interest — to 
say  n'othing  of  happiness, — of  my  life." 

"One  more  thing,  Melville,  and  I  will  agree  to 
play  quits.  If  1  had  not  been  so  wretchedly  un- 
happy— going  about  without  thought  or  reason — 
stepping  blindly  out  in  front  of  your  horse, — all 
this  would  never  have  been.  Some  day  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  the  cause — because  you  must  know 
that  Clementine   was  right. 

"Now  you  and  Hugh  are  to  move  bag  and  bag- 
gage over  here  to  live  with  us.  1  can  no  more 
do  without  you  than  1  can  without  my  new-old 
family.  I  just  must  join'  my  two  families  to- 
gether into  one." 


JUST  AMONG  FRIENDS 
Arthur  Peabody 

THIS  narrative  deals  with  a  lumber  town  of 
1856.  A  sort  of  gambling  speculator  induces 
the  State  Senator,  the  Indian  Agent,  the  Mayor 
and  the  Land  Commissioner  to  cut  some  timber 
on  the  Indian  Reservation'.  As  he  has  these  gov- 
ernment officials  in  the  deal  there  is  no  one  to 
prevent  it,  and  the  plan  goes  through.  The  Indians 
protest  and  hold  a  war  dance  in  the  public  square. 

"The  dance  was  intended  to  express  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  with  respect  to  an  event 
which  happened  the  winter  before.  It  had  to  do 
with  the  cutting  of  certain  timber  from  the  Indian 
reservations.  While  this  was  against  the  law, 
the  persons  concerned  were  closely  connected  with 
the  city  government,  the  Indian  agency  and  the 
land  commissioner.  The  timber  cutting  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  man  who  had  deplored  the 
occurrence  of  the  dance.  He  had  conceived  the 
idea  and  had  brought  everything  to  success  up  to 
this  moment.  The  lumber  had  been'  cut.  It  had 
been  sent  down  the  river.  It  was  at  the  mill  and 
the  sale  of  it  was  practically  completed.  If 
nothing  intervened  the  sale  would  go  through.  And 
just  here  a  foolish  war  dance  bobbed  up.  Who 
could  tell  what  the  effect  would  be?  It  might  be 
heard  of  in  Washington.  The  mayor  could  have 
stopped  it,  or  the  Indian  agent,  both  interested  in 
the  lumber  deal,  but  neither  could  see  why  the 
war  dance  should  not  be  permitted.  Fools!  By 
that  permission  they  had  put  their  heads  in  the 
noose.  Prison  doors  were  gaping  before  them  and 
they  could  not  understand." 

To  carry  out  their  plans  the  conspirators  meet 
privately  to  arrange  matters.  Kittie,  Jack  Simp- 
son's sweetheart  overhears  their  conversation  and 
since  Jack's  application  for  timber  land  is  in- 
volved, advises  Jack  of  their  plans.  Jack  realizes 
the   complications,   but   goes    slowly   in   his  plans. 

"I  will  wait  and  see  their  game.  I  was  at  the 
land  office  this  afternoon  and  they  said  something 
— but  they  told  me  it  would  be  all  right.  If  it 
was  just  Boardman  who  wanted  to  do  me  out  of 
my  land  I'd  probably  not  be  a  big  enough  dog  to 
fight  him.  But  if  they  are  going  to  cut  on  the 
reservation — good  gosh!  The  U.  S.  Government 
wil!  have  something  to  say." 

The  deal  goes  through — Jack  obtains  his  land — 
and  a  compensation  besides,  and  every  one  is 
content  but  the  Indians. 

"The  story  of  the  timber  stolen  from  the  Indian 
reservation  crept  gradually  about  town.  Nobody 
cared  much  about  it.  Who  were  Indians  anyhow? 
Nothing  but  savages.  They  ought  to  be  killed. 
Well,  if  not  killed,  then  sent  away — out  West 
where  they  wouldn't  bother  anybody.  The  storv 
became   a    legend    and    was    presently  forgotten." 


THE  WOLF'S  PACK 
Emily  Blohm 

IT  was  four  o'clock  as  Harvey  Bates  strolled  into 
the    large    living-room    of    the    old  homestead, 
which   had   belonged   to    the   Bates'    family  for 
four  generations. 

Harvey  receives  a  letter  from  Jack  Allen  in- 
forming him  that  Bob  Kelly  is  cutting  his  lumber 
up  the  stream  on  sixty  acres  of  Bates  land.  He 
and  his  father  leave  for  Allen's  place,  placing 
Hans  in  charge  of  the  stock  until  they  return. 

Both  men  have  heard  of  the  timber  wolves.  The 
lumbermen  are  having  a  terrible  time  fighting  off 
these  wolves.  The  winter  had  been  cold  and  hard. 
They  provided  themselves  with  two  guns,  some 
cartridges,  sled  and  provisions.  Further  ammuni- 
tion can  be  obtained  at  the  shack,  half-wav  to 
Jack's  place.  The  shack  was  the  discarded  home  of 
a  moon-shiner  and  was  always  used  as  a  supply 
station  when  they  went  on  hunting  trips. 

The  morning  they  were  to  take  this  perilous 
journey  was  bitter  cold.  Harvey  bundled  up  good 
and  warm  and  so  did  his  dad.  They  had  hardly 
covered  half  the  distance  when  they  heard  the 
terrible  howl  of  a  wolf.  Suddenly  it  seemed  that 
the  whole  country  was  surrounded  with  howling 
wolves.  One  wolf  had  answered  the  call  of  the 
other.  Harvey  and  his  dad  knew  what  this  meant. 
The  wolves  were  formin'g  a  pack  and  gathering 
fast.  They  knew  it  was  useless  to  turn  back,  and 
they  could  never  reach  the  shack  in  time  before 
these  beasts  would  be  upon  them.  Harvey  and  his 
dad  made  for  a  nearby  tunnel.  The  wolves  are 
almost  upon  them.  They  empty  their  rifles,  killing 
ten  or  twelve.  While  the  wolves  devour  the  dead, 
Harvey  and  his  dad  crawl  into  the  tunnel.  Out- 
side the  tunnel  the  wolves  sight  them  and  they 
make  the  shack  just  in  time.  Examination  of  the 
shack  reveals  the  fact  that  ammunition  is  gone. 

Fortunately,  Jack  Allen  and  his  men  come  to 
their  rescue.  "Well,  Harvey,"  said  Jack  Allen, 
"I've  got  twenty- five  gray  timber  wolf  pelts  to  be 
sent  to  the  market." 

Harvey  was  ash-white  from  fright,  but  somehow 
managed  to  laugh  and  say,  "You  certainly  disap- 
pointed them  from  getting  a  square  meal,  all  right." 

Their  visit  to  Bob  Kelly  is  without  satisfaction. 
''That  sixty  acres  belongs  to  me,  because  I  had  a 
surveyor  up  here  and  I  know  it's  mine.  If  you  don't 
get  out  of  here  in  a  hurry  I'll  put  the  dogs  on  vou." 

Bob  Kelly  and  his  men  waylay  the  Bates  when 
the  latter  make  their  way  to  town,  intending  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  courts  but  are  themselves  at- 
tacked by  wolves.  Harvey  and  his  father  come  to 
their  aid,  but  Kelly  is  seriously  injured.  Feeling 
that  he  is  about  to  die,  he  turns  the  papers  over  to 
Harvev.  "Here  are  the  deeds  to  my  property  and 
also  the  records  of  the  lumber  I  took  from  your 
dad.  I  will  not  need  them  now  and  I  have  signed 
them  over  to  you. 


AN  UNWELCOME  GUEST 
Alice  C.  Townsend 
ALLIE  HAMPTON,  singing  blithely,  paused  for 
the  second  time  that  morning  to  glance  toward 
the  big  field,  where  two  men  could  be  seen 
plowing.  Sallie  looked  only  at  the  tall  one  and 
daintily  blew  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  her  slender 
fingers,  then  modestly  blushed  as  she  saw  Aunt 
Hannah  watching  her  over  the  clothes-line,  where 
she  was  hanging  out  her  snowy-white  washing. 

Sallie  was  hapoy.  And  with  good  reason,  for 
hadn't  she  the  finest  home  on  the  prairie,  and 
had  she  not  married  the  best  looking  man  in  that 
part  of  the  country, — taller,  stronger,  braver  than 
other  men?  She  had  never  ceased  to  wonder  why 
John  had  chosen  her  from  all  other  girls. 

After  dinner  John  questions  her  as  to  the  gossip 
around  the  village.  "Well,  some  of  them  were 
saying  there  was  talk  about  the  church  being 
haunted.  People  have  been  telling  about  hearing 
strange  sounds  like  wailing  and  screaming  coming 
from  there  at  night,  but  they  were  afraid  to  go  in 
and  find  out  what  it  was." 

"Superstitious  nonsen'se"  said  John.  I  wouldn't 
be  afraid  to  go  into  that  church  at  any  hour  of 
the   day  or  night." 

"But  you  must  remember,  John,  that  you  are 
so  much  braver  and  stronger  than  other  men," 
said  Sallie. 

John  is  soon  put  to  the  test. 

While  down  to  the  court  house  on  business,  he 
is  caught  in  a  storm.  Anxious  to  get  home  he 
braves  the  elements.  The  rain  was  coming  down 
in  torrents.  Soon  he  was  soaking  wet.  Bess,  the 
horse,  could  make  little  progress.  A  flash  of  light- 
ning makes  him  take  refuge  in  the  church. 

"John  Hampton, — you're  as  nervous  as  an  old 
woman.  Strange,  that  feeling  that  some  one  is 
close  by.  I  never  felt  anythin'g  like  it  before. 
Golly!  I'd  rather  be  struck  with  lightning  than 
to  stay  here." 

Bess  stood  on  her  hind  legs,  made  one  bolt 
and  was  off.  J'ohn  could  only  cling  to  the  reins 
and   hold  on  tight. 

"Take  me  home  Bess, — take  me  home.  Don't 
let  this  thing  strangle  me." 

Bess  arrives  home,  crashing  in'  the  gate.  John 
is  in  a  dead  faint.  Out  of  the  darkness  came 
blood-curdling  shrieks  and  hysterical  laughter. 
Aunt  Hannah  turned  from  the  doorway  and  peered 
into   the   darkness.     A  woman   is  with  John! 

''I  know  John  loves  me  but  why  did  he  bring 
her!     If  I  could  only  understand." 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door.  Two  weary-look- 
ing men  stand  with  their  hats  in  their  hands. 

"Madam,"  said  one  of  them.  "I  am  sorry  to 
disturb  you  so  early,  but  we  have  been  looking 
all  night  for  an  insane  woman, — one  of  our 
patients  who  has  escaped  from  the  asylum.  We 
traced  her  as  far  as  Mt.  Olive  Church,  but  from 
there  we  have  lost  all  track  of  her.  Could  you 
possibly  have   seen  her?" 


THREE  LOVERS 
Margaret  M.  Henneberry 

JANE  EMERSON  reads  the  following  letter  in 
Helpful  Hint  Columns: 
Dear  Editor: 
"Is  this  not  unfair?  I  am  a  capable  steno- 
grapher, experienced,  energetic.  The  firm  for 
which  I  have  worked  for  ten  years  has  gone  out 
of  business.  Therefore  I  must  seek  a  new  job. 
I  have  visited  several  agencies,  and  am  met  with 
this  remark:  'We  are  sorry  madam,  but  we  do  not 
register  after  thirty.     We  can  do  nothing  for  you. 

"Will  some  kind  reader  tell  me  how  I  am  going 
to  overcome  the  'no-one-over-thirty'  motto.  I 
hate  to  lie  about  my  age. — "Anxious  thirty-nve." 

Jane  was  twenty-eight.  She  kept  accounts  for, 
took  notes  from,  and  generally  made  herself  use- 
ful to  Austin  Blake,  a  patent  attorney. 

Austin  Blake  would  never  set  the  world  on  fire, 
it  would  seem.  He  took  life  very  easily.  He 
could.  He  had  a  private  income  from  his  father's 
estate,  and  with  his  fees,  he  lived  comfortably  at 
a  well-to-do  bachelor's  club.  Jane  had  come  to 
work  for  him  seven  years  ago.  He  was  just 
starting  in  business  for  himself,  then,  and  she 
was  sent  to  him  in  answer  to  his  request,  from  a 
nearby-agency.  He  liked  her  quiet,  unassuming 
manner, — her  reticent  ways  and  her  lady-like  bear- 
ing. She  had  grown  from  his  stenographer  to  his 
secretary,  and  now  she  had  an  assistant,  called 
the   file  clerk. 

The  crank  letter  sets  Jane  thinking  along  matri- 
monial lines.  Arthur  Latham,  insurance  broker, 
calls  at  the  office  on  business  and  finds  Jane  at- 
tractive. One  thing  leads  to  another  and  a  party 
of  four  is  arranged  for  Greenwich  village.  Liquor, 
jazz  and  Arthur's  persuasions  are  unsuccessful 
in  carrying  the  party  to  his  apartment.  Thus 
ends  adventure  number  one. 

Then  Ivan  Grey,  artist  and  temperamental, 
whom  Jane  has  met  on  her  trip  to  picturesque 
Gloucester.  Somehow  he  did  not  seem  as  romantic 
with  a  setting  of  office  files  behind  him  as  he 
did  with  nature's  background  and  his  vanity  and 
selfishness   dispose  of  him. 

Events  move  quickly.  Mr.  Osterman,  in  from 
his  factory,  is  interviewed  by  Jane  who  makes  a 
vivid  impression  upon  him, — so  much  so  that  he 
invites  Mr.  Blake  and  Jane  to  his  factory.  This, 
however,  is  preceded  by  a  combined  pleasure  and 
business  dinner  and  theatre  party  of  two,  ter- 
minating in  Jane's  receiving  evidences  of  Mr. 
Blake's  love  for  her. 

The  Ostermans  prove  congenial  hosts.  They 
suspect  that  Jane  and  Austin  are  more  than  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  each  other. 

"Jane,  dear,  will  you  make  a  flower  garden  for 
me,  so  that  next  spring  we  can  gather  tulips  of 
our  own  for  our  luncheon  table?" 

"Yes,  dear, — I  will.".  So  for  the  present  he  took 
possession  of  the  two  lips  that  seemed  so  ready 
for  him,  so  near  to  him,  and  so  happy  to  meet  his. 


CLUB  BEAUTIFUL 
Lionel  D.  Eyman 

BOBBIE  RjEED,  cabaret  sheik  and  wealthy 
bachelor,  has  resisted  marriage  at  every  turn 
In  the  CLUB  BEAUTIFUL,  during  a  hectic 
evening,  he  meets  his  old  sweetheart  of  college 
days  Dorothy  Greenleaf,  who  has  been  married  for 
two  years.  She  is  still  deeply  in  love  with  Bobbie 
and,  indeed,  makes  this  fact  known  to  him.  "Yes 
-.  I  know  the  definition  of  love,  but  Dorothy, 
whether  I  shall  ever  fulfill  it,  I  cannot  say.  Up 
to  the  present  time  I  have  not.  However,  I  will 
tell  you  this,  Dorothy.  I  cared  more  for  you 
than  any  other  girl  I  have  ever  met.    Let's  dance 

this   one  " 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  Bobbie  offers 
his  aid  to  an  inebriated  couple.  The  girl,  Winifred 
Billings,  takes  Bobbie  by  storm.  Bobbie  takes 
them  home,  gets  rid  of  her  escort  and  as  he  is 
about  to  ask  her  for  a  date  she  disappears. 
Sometime  later,  in  traffic,  Bobbie's  car  rips  the 
fender  off  an  attractive  roadster.  The  girl  jumps 
out  indignantly  and  Bobbie  puts  $25  into  her 
hands  to  pay  for  the  damage.  It  is  not  until 
she  has  gone  that  he  realizes  it  is  Winifred.  She 
has  failed  to  recognize  him  because  of  being  a 
bit  under  the  liquor  at  the  time  Bobbie  had  gone  to 
their  help.  Bob  follows  her  to  a  garage  and  makes 
an  appointment   for   that  evening. 

Winifred  soon  realizes  that  she  is  in  love  with 
him  but  they  have  to  contend  with  Winifred's 
oarents  who  are  opposed  to  the  match.  Mrs. 
Billings  is  determined  that  she  shall  marry  her 
wealthy  fiancee  and  with  that  end  in  view  visits 
CLUB  BEAUTIFUL.  At  first  Bob  mistakes  her 
for  Winifred  but  gradually  he  pleads  his  case, 
to  no  avail.  Mrs.  Billings,  the  previous  day,  has 
forged  a  note  in  Winifred's  name  telling  Bob 
that  their  affair  was  off.  She  impresses  upon  Bob 
the  futility  of  his  love.  Undaunted,  Bob  invites  her 
to  tea  at  his  apartment  to  further  plead  his  case 
and  the  following  afternoon  Mrs.  Billings  arrives. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  Winifred  and  her  father 
appear.  Bob  had  forgotten  his  tea  appointment 
with  Winifred.  Mr.  Billings  is  indignant  to  find 
his  wife  alone  wth  Bob,  but  Mrs.  Billngs  quickly 
silences  him  bv  referring  to  his  own  escapades 
at  the  CLUB  BEAUTIFUL. 

Winifred  reaffirms  her  love  for  Bobbie  and  Mr. 
Billings  strengthens  their  case  by  stating  that 
Bob  has  iust  closed  a  deal  which  meant  $100,000 
to  himself  and  that  he  is  not  the  loafer  Mrs. 
Billings  has  painted  him.  Furiously,  Mrs.  Billings 
asks  her  daughter  to  leave  with  her,  but  Winifred 
refuses.  Mrs.  Billings  goes  alone  to  the  pier, 
for  she  has  planned  on  taking  Winifred  with  her 
to  Europe.  The  three  of  them  follow  her  to 
the  wharves  and  induce  Mrs.  Billings  to  be  sen- 
sible. Reconciliation  follows  and  the  Billings  plan 
to  go  to  Bobbie's  apartment  and  discuss  arrange- 
ments for  their  wedding. 


Mention  of  the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  is  the  best  introduction  to  advertisers. 
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EX  LIBRIS 
Ralph  Weir 

BOB  MORE  is  a  young  college  graduate  of  the 
usual  athletic  type.  He  is  employed  in  the 
offices  of  a  large  advertising  concern.  Boyish, 
exuberant,  he  is  always  on  a  hair-trigger,  and  is 
perfectly  willing  to  follow  wherever  adventure 
beckons.  As  the  story  begins,  he  is  making  a  hurried 
dash  to  the  Public  Library  of  the  large  city  in 
which  the  action  takes  place,  in  search  of  a  few 
items  to  be  used  in  a  new  advertising  campaign. 

He  dashes  up  to  the  reference  room,  and  as  he 
rounds  the  corner,  bumps  into  a  pretty  girl  who  is 
emerging  with  her  arms  full  of  huge  books.  He 
apologizes,  and  after  a  second  look  at  the  girl, 
offers  to  take  them  wherever  she  is  going.  The 
girl,  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  leads  him  up  and 
down  stairs  and  corridors  in  a  most  roundabout 
manner,  finally  ending  up  in  the  children's  room. 
Bob  tries  to  engage  her  in  conversation  and  finally 
is  successful  in  making  an  appointment  with  her. 

Bob  drives  Ned's  car  for  the  date  and  on  the 
way  home  he  notices  they  are  being  followed. 
Finally  they  are  stopped  and  under  the  pressure 
of  revolvers  are  forced  to  accompany  the  hold-up 
men'  to  an  isolated  farm  house,  where  he  and  Sally 
are  confined  in  one  room. 

It  is  apparent  to  Bob  that,  being  of  the  same 
build  as  Ned,  he  has  been  mistaken  for  him  and 
that  they  are  connected  with  gamblers  who  desire 
to  see  Ned  out  of  the  International  Polo  Match. 
With  Sally's  help,  Bob  carries  on  with  the  delusion. 

Late  the  next  dav  they  are  released.  When  the 
men  insult  Sally,  Bob  attacks  them  and  he  and 
Sally  make  their  escape  to  the  car. 

After  a  few  hours  of  sleep  he  is  much  better, 
and  a  shower  and  the  change  into  evening  clothes 
comoletes  his  recovery.  He  takes  a  taxi  down  to 
the  Rock  home.  As  he  sits  in  the  library  enjoying 
a  cigarette,  Mrs.  Rock  comes  in.  She  upbraids 
him  for  his  neglect  of  them,  but  adds  that  he  has 
atoned  fully  by  the  events  of  the  night  before. 
Bob  finally  sees  a  large  portrait  of  a  girl,  and 
crossin'g  over  to  it,  sees  that  his  suspicions  are 
true, — it  is  the  same  Sally.  As  he  holds  the  por- 
trait, she  comes  in.  He  is  too  disconsolate  to  say 
anything.  She  comes  over  to  him.  She  asks  him 
if  her  reception  has  made  any  difference.  He 
makes  a  non-committal  answer,  and  she  goes  on 
to  tell  him  how  she  has  always  heard  so  much 
about  Bob  More  from  Ned  that  she  wanted  to  meet 
him.  They  are  locked  in  each  other's  arms  as  Ned 
comes  in.  Thev  do  not  see  him,  and  he  turns 
around  and  walks  out  again,  scratching  his  head 
in  bewilderment. 


THE  JUDGE'S  DAUGHTER 
A.  John  Armstrong 

§IDNEY  MORGAN,  graduate  of  law  college,  is 
with  his  chum  Jack  Williams.  They  speculate 
as  to  what  the  future  holds  for  them.  While 
on  a  fishing  triD  they  meet  with  Nellie  Andover 
and  her  father  Judge  Andover.  At  a  picnic  this 
friendship  is  renewed.  Sidney  is  introduced  to  Mr. 
Peterson,  District  Attorney  and  makes  a  con- 
nection with  him,  while  Jack  left  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  West. 

In  the  course  of  his  duties  Sidney  is  called  upon 
to  solve  the  mvstery  of  a  murdered  woman,  found 
in  front  of  Judge  Andover's  estate.  McCabe.  de- 
tective, is  sent  for  as  well  as  the  coroner.  While 
the  search  for  evidence  is  going  on,  there  is  a 
discussion  going  on  in  the  house  of  Radcliffe 
Wilson,  not  far  from  the  home  of  Judge  Andover. 
A  knock  was  heard  on  the  door  of  Wilson's  home 
an'd  Verne  Lerdy  enters,  flustered.  Lerov  admits 
that  he  has  killed  the  girl.  Wilson  has  his  lawyer 
Mr.  Grey  defend  Leroy.  McCabe  is  suspicious  of 
Wilson  and  summons  him  to  court.  Sidney  ob- 
tains a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
against  Leroy. 

McCabe  appears  in  Sidney's  office  and  explains 
that  he  believes  Wilson  and  his  gang  »re  the 
counterfeiters  sought  by  the  Government.  Through 
Brown'  and  Dodge,  friends  of  McCabe  in  St.  Louis, 
they  trap  Wilson,  who  commits  suicide  rather 
than  face  trial. 

Sidney's  fortunes  are  on  the  increase.  Peterson 
has  died.  New  clients  have  sought  his  services. 
Colonel  Coddington  of  the  Interurban  Traction 
Company  retains  him  to  helo  place  the  company 
on  a  paying  basis.  The  Colonel's  daughter  Inez 
falls  in  love  with  Jack. 

Jack  is  retained  to  take  care  of  the  engineering 
improvements  of  the  road.  Jack  invites  Sidney  to 
soend  the  week-end  at  his  uncle's  estate  in  Texas. 
While  at  the  home  of  Jack's  uncle  a  lawyer  arrives 
and  tells  Mr.  Williams  that  a  judgment  has  been 
placed  on  his  prooerty.  Sidney  is  asked  to  ha^dH 
the  case.  Mr.  Williams  explains  to  Sidney  that 
a  gang  known  as  the  "Lone  Ranchers"  had  some 
say  about  the  property.  Sidney,  returning  home, 
informs  McCabe  of  the  activities  of  the  gang. 
Sheridan,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  is  well  known 
by  McCabe.  McCabe,  with  the  aid  of  another  de- 
tective, enters  the  home  of  Sheridan  as  a  mes- 
senger of  Radcliff"  Wilson,  telling  them  that  he 
was  ordered  by  Wilson  to  collect  some  monev. 
As  the  money  was  produced  from  Sheridan's 
pocket,  McCabe  saw  that  it  was  counterfeit  and 
arrests  him.  All  members  of  the  gang  are  brought 
bv  McCabe  to  th»  county  iail  for  safe-keeping. 
Sidney  is  elected  District  Attorney  and  later  At- 
torney General  of  the  State.  Mr.  Coddington  died 
and  as  Inez  was  the  only  one  left  Judge  Andover 
suggested  that  she  come  to  live  with  Nellie.  Judge 
Andover  wanted  Sidnev  to  run  for  higher  office 
at  election  time,  but  Sidney  declined  because  it 
would  deprive  him  of  being  close  to  his  lovd 
ones.  On  the  first  of  the  vear  we  find  him  with 
a  orivate  practic-.  for  which  he  had  been  longing 
all  the  time.  This  brings  him  nearer  to  Nellie 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  a  double  marriage, 
with  Jack  and  Inez  as  the  second  couple. 


THE  SNOW  QUEEN 
Katherine  Bartels 

ISABELLE  THORPE  is  the  secretary  of  Morton 
Crane,  prominent  New  York  attorney.  They 
are  on  board  the  OWERA  returning  to  New 
York  and  the  scene  of  action  takes  place  two  days 
off  shore. 

Isabelle  is  wholly  dissatisfied  with  her  position. 
At  first  the  prospect  of  a  trip  to  Paris  had 
thrilled  her,  but  there  had  been  little  time  for 
leisure  of  any  sort.  Morton  Crane  was  literally 
a  slave  driver.  Only  her  mother's  need  makes  her 
stick  to  her  job,  for  she  had  contemplated  leaving 
once  the  ship  docked. 

Riobert  Crane  is  in  love  with  Isabelle.  There  is 
a  masquerade  aboard  ship  and  Isabelle,  dressed 
as  the  Snow  Queen,  attracts  the  attention  of  all. 
During  the  ball  the  jewels  of  Sonia  Crane  are  stolen. 
The  mystery  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Isa- 
belle has  given  in  to  temptation  and  has  taken  the 
precious  stones  from  Sonia's  cabin,  but  a  sudden 
realization  of  the  deed  forces  her  to  return  them. 
While  returning  them,  the  vase  in  which  they  are 
hidden  is  overturned  and  Bob  enters  the  cabin  to 
find  Sonia  at  the  scene. 

During  this  excitement  a  proposal  is  made  Isa- 
belle, by  an  artist  on  board  to  have  her  pose  for 
him  when  they  dock,  and  Isabelle  accepts  at  once. 
She  conveys   this  acceptance  to  her  employer. 

Bob,  meanwhile,  believes  Isabelle  responsible  for 
the  robbery.  Sonia  has  announced  the  theft  of 
her  jewels  to  her  father.  Bob  volunteers  far 
amateur  detective  work  and  sometime  later,  he 
recovers  them  in  Isabelle's  room.  He  asks  her  for 
the  balance  of  the  jewelry,  which  has  not  been 
recovered. 

Subsequent  developments  reveal  that  Bee 
Graves,  girl  companion  of  Sonia,  has  stolen  the 
jewelry  and  placed  part  of  it  in  Isabelle's  state- 
room, hinting  to  Sonia  that  a  search  of  Isabelle's 
quarters  might  be  interesting.  Bob  learns  of  this 
from  Sonia  and  rushes  to  Isabelle.  While  in  her 
room  the  artist  again  calls  on  Isabelle,  asking 
her  to  meet  him  one  day  earlier.  From  the  con- 
versation Bob  is  led  to  believe  that  he  has  made 
a  proposal  of  marriage. 

"He's  an  artist,"  she  replied  promptly,  feeling 
ashamed  of  her  last  remark.  ''He  wants  to  paint 
my  portrait  and  have  me  wear  the  costume  I 
appeared  in  at  the  masquerade.  If  you  think  he's 
in  love  with  me.  you're  wholly  mistaken.  He's  in 
love  with  my  costume — with  the  snow  queen!" 

"With  the  snow  queen?"  Bob  exclaimed,  his 
grey  eves  looking  straight  into  hers.  "I  can't 
blame  him  for  that.  But  don't  pay  any  attention 
to  him,"  he  continued  seriously.  "Listen  to  me 
instead,  for  I  have  a  double  claim.  You  see  I'm 
in  love  with  both  of  vou!" 


EVE 
Edna  Stevens 

EVE  DONOVAN  is  employed  as  a  domestic  in 
the  Monroe  household.  Left  by  a  desperate 
mother  upon  the  door-step  of  a  home  in  a 
fashionable  section  and  later  going  from  the 
foundling  home  to  an  orphanage,  the  time  comes 
for  her  to  leave  and  with  the  help  of  Miss  Sawyer, 
a  matron,  a  position  as  nursemaid  to  Mrs.  Dabney 
Monroe,  a  woman  of  prominence  and  immense 
wealth,   is  obtained  for  her. 

Edith  Monroe,  pale  and  patient-faced,  is  slowly 
nassing  away  and  perceiving  her  husband's  in- 
fatuation for  Berenice  Mercier,  a  pianiste  of  some 
distinction. — accentuated  by  a  dinner-party  given 
in  Berenice's  honor,  she  attempts  to  thwart  her 
husband  in  a  course  which  she  knew  would  be 
fat^l  to  him.  She  thought  of  her  children  too, 
a->d  finally  drew  up  a  new  will,  the  strangeness 
<"»f  which  was  lost  upon  her  sickly,  single-track 
mind.  Briefly  she  stipulated  that  a  year  after 
her  death  a  marriage  of  convenience  was  to  be 
enacted  between  Dabney  Monroe  and  Eve  Dono- 
van. In  return  for  this  obligation.  Eve  would 
receive  an  ample  inheritance  besides  a  prominent 
r-am- — a  future  secure  against  financial  and 
social  complications.  In  the  event  that  Monroe 
refused  to  comply  with  these  reauirements.  he 
must   forfeit  the   fortune  to  Eve  and   the  children. 

After  his  wife's  death,  and  after  a  disillusioning 
discovery  that  Berenice  preferred  the  continuance 
of  a  liaison  in  luxury  to  marriage  with  him  in 
comparative  poverty,  he  decided  to  follow  the 
oath  of  the  least  resistance.  He  arran'ged  with 
his  elderly  aunt,  a  kindly  woman  of  seasoned 
sophistication,  to  take  Eve  abroad  for  a  year.  Eve 
overheard  him  tell  her  with  a  grimace  of  dis- 
taste,   "Polish  up  my  diamond  in   the  rough." 

Accompanied  bv  the  children,  thev  leave  for 
Europe.  A  vear  later  they  return,  and  Monroe  is 
thunderstruck  at  the  change  in  his  affianced. 
The  obscure  little  nurse-maid  could  not  possibly 
be  the  same  apparition"  of  loveliness  leading  his 
children  across  the  gang-plank. 

Their  wedding  was  quietly  solemnized  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Monroe,  to  test  Eve's  wings  and 
society's  attitude  concerning  his  unknown  wife, 
gives  a  huge  ball  in  her  honor.  There  she  meets 
Lord  Andrew  Henderson1,  an  idling  philanderer, 
and  uses  him  as  a  tool  to  make  Dabney  suffer  as 
his  wife  had  suffered  before  him,  for  Monroe  is 
now  in  love  with  Eve.  A  compromising  situation 
unfolds,  and  Dabney  finds  her  alone,  obviously 
awaiting  her  lover's  return.  He  denounces  her 
violently. 

"Perhaps    I    have    avenged    your    wife  a 

to-night." 

"But   you   are   my  wife,"   he  cried, 
She  pushed  him  gently  from  her  and  said 

my   dear, — even  Eve  Donovan  has  her  price. 

must    start   all    over    again   and    woo  her. 

much    at   least    she    has    a    right    to    demand  on 

her  own  account.*' 


little 


"No. 
You 
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THE  LITTLE  MOTHER 
William   G.  Smith 

FLORENCE  BARNES  has  made  a  promise  to  her 
dying  mother  to  protect  and  be  a  mother  to 
her    younger    brother.     Florence    has    a  lover 
whom  she  turns  away  to  fulfill  this  sacred  pledge. 

On  her  way  to  work  Florence  meets  with  an 
accident  and  is  taken  to  the  home  of  Jake  Flood, 
weathy  racketeer.  Flood  hears  the  story  of  the 
plight  of  Flo  and  her  brother. 

Flo's  brother  is  ambitious  to  become  a  lawyer, 
and  Flood  agrees  to  advance  mon'ey  required  for 
tuition  fee  on  condition  that  Flo  consents  to  marry 
him. 

Flo,  unaware  that  Flood  is  a  crook,  accepts  his 
offer  and  becomes  his  wife  for  her  brother's  sake, 
Although  she  does  not  love  him.  She  is  unhappy 
as  the  wife  of  Flood  but  makes  no  complaint. 

Flo's  brother  becomes  a  successful  lawyer  and 
is  afterwards  advanced  to  the  office  of  District 
Attorney.  Flo  finds  out  that  Flood  is  crooked  and 
informs  her  brother  of  that  fact. 

Her  brother  talks  to  Flood  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  he  and  his  gang  will  keep  clear  of  arrest, 
as  this  would  cause  him  no  end  of  embarrassment 
in  his  position  of  District  Attorney.  Flood,  how- 
ever, does  not  play  the  game  but  takes  wild 
chances,  intending  to  use  Flo  and  her  brother  as 
his  shield. 

Barnes  is  forced  to  overlook  and  cover  up 
Flood's  activities,   lest  his   sister  be  exposed. 

Flood  is  captured  in  a  raid  and  informs  the 
officers  that  Flo,  not  he,  is  the  leader  of  the  gang. 
Flo  is  brought  to  court  and  charged  by  her  own 
brother. 

A  member  of  Flood's  gang,  thinking  himself 
mortally  wounded,  exposes  the  frame-up  and  Flo 
is   released.     Flood  and  his   gang  are  imprisoned. 

Flo's  lover,  whom  she  still  loves,  but  had  to  re- 
fuse at  a  time  when'  her  promise  to  her  mother  was 
at  stake,  hears  the  entire  story  in  court  and  meets 
Florence  again. 

They  are  reunited  and  their  true  love  tri- 
umphs. Her  sweetheart  of  old  has  become  rich 
beyond  dreams  and  as  the  oil  magnate  of  south- 
western United  States  he  is  able  to  give  Florence 
that  comfort  and  happiness  which  her  years  of 
misfortune  entitle  her. 

HILLY  ALLY  HOO! 
Mary    Skidmore  Rutledge 

THIS  short  covers  the  misadventures  of  James 
Buchanan  O'Connell  and  his  pal  William 
Montgomery  Speer.  The  boys  are  home  from 
college  for  their  vacation.  They  miss  the  pep  of 
college  life  and  when  Aunt  Ann  tells  them  that 
someone  had  read  in  a  paper  about  the  visit  of 
the  Klu  Kluckers  to  a  neighboring  church,  laying 
a  money  offering  on  the  altar  and  marching  out 
again',  with  the  congregation  petrified,  the  boys 
have  an  idea. 

The  platform  was  full  at  the  Postrolity  meeting. 
A  bright  mulatto  girl  with  a  guitar  led  the  singing 
and  predominated.  Prayers  rose  and  the  Gift 
of  The  Tongue  descended.  The  pastor  took  his 
place  at  the  central  table  and  his  hearers  were 
invited  to  come  forward  with  their  money  con- 
tributions for  the  cause. 

Just  at  this  time  a  car  stopped  not  far  outside 
the  tent  and  a  tall  majestic  looking  man  with  iron 
gray  hair  stepped  out  to  preserve  order.  He 
was  the  Chief  and  represented  "The  Law."  At 
the  same  time  a  small  run -a -bout  stopped  next 
to  the  church  and  two  figures  emerged.  One 
said :  ''The  switchboard  is  right  inside  the  door. 
Give  me  five  minutes  and  then  blink  the  lights  so 
I  will   know  you  are  ready." 

The  lights  gave  a  little  blink  and  at  once  from 
one  edge  of  the  tent  a  figure  was  seen  to  advance 
down  the  central  aisle.  Mouths  hung  open 
the  effort  to  see  more  and  bodily  functions  ceased! 
"Hilly  Ally  Hoo!"  Then  the  lights  went  out. 
"Amen!      Bless    the  Lord! 

The  Chief  arranged  for  the  restoration  of  lights. 
Brother  Jackson  was  missing  and  the  money  box 
too. 

In  the  meantime  the  Chief  and  his  friend  Dr. 
O'Connell  had  a  jolly  visit  together.  The  Chief 
told  the  lively  Doctor  about  the  episode  and 
chuckled  as   he  asked. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  the  tag  I  found  on  the 
robe?  ** 

The  doctor  laughed  as  he  looked  at  the  little 
inch  of  tape  with  the  red  JBOC. 
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MARRIED   BY  CONVENIENCE 

George  C.  Craig 


R.  GREENFIELD  and  his  wife  have  become 
estranged  and  when  he  meets  Stella  Ander- 
son'  he    falls    hard.      Miss    Anderson  was 


violinist  of  no  mean  distinction  and  somewhat  of 
a  charmer  of  men.  Greenfield's  heroism  in  the 
late  war  wins  her  sympathy  and  they  are  married. 

Their  marriage  does  result  in  happiness. 
Gossiping  neighbors  and  the  cultural  difference 
between  the  two  causes  a  wedge  to  enter.  Stella 
gees  to  a  cabaret,  sin'ce  she  is  without  funds  and 
refuses   to   accept   aid   from   her  husband. 

One  of  her  musical  numbers  appeals  to  a  patron 
of  the  cabaret  and  he  visits  there  regularly. 
Gordon  Leonard,  through  strategy,  obtains  an 
introduction  to  her  and  they  become  friendly. 
Leonard  is  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  rum-runners, 
but  this  fact  is  concealed  from  Stella. 

Meanwhile  Greenfield  attempts,  through  a 
friend,  to  reconcile  their  friendship,  but  without 
avail.  She  gives  the  message  bearer  a  note  to 
Greenfield,  stating  that  while  she  is  not  unfriendly 
to  him,  she  does  not  bear  him  any  affection. 

Greenfield  makes  his  way  to  the  cabaret,  one 
evening,  while  Leonard  is  there.  Leonard  has  sent 
some  flowers  to  Stella's  room  and  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  follow  this  up  by  a  personal  visit. 

A   cry   for  help   is  heard  and   Greenfield  recog- 
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Kill  The  Hair  Root 


Don't  Cry,  Bess!  I  know  a  way  to  get  rid  of  your 
superfluous  hair  by  killing  the  hair  roots  so  it  will 
never  grow  again.  No  depilatory,  but  the  proven 
method  used  by  beauty  specialists.  You  can  use  it 
right  here  in  your  room.  It's  the  method  of  D.  J. 
Mahler,  who  has  taught  beauty-culture  for  25  years. 
Send  three  stamps  for  full  information  in  plain 
sealed  envelope. 
D.    J.    MAHLER,    Riverside  Station  J,   Providence,  R.  I. 


I  IVIa  Rea^  Your 
J_*i€?l  1V1C  Character 


from  your  hand-writing.  Learn  your  strong 
and  weak  characteristics  as  well  as  those  of 
your  friends  or  relatives.  Sample  reading  12c. 
Refunded  if  dissatisfied.  L.  Hurtig,  Graph- 
ologist,  Dept.  LD,   2309   Lawrence,   Toledo,  O. 


Anita 
Shapes 
while 
You  Sleep 


30-Day 
Money 
-  back 
Guarantee 


RESHAPE  your  NOSE 

to  beautiful  proportions  with  the  perfected 

rtlllTR  nOSE  ADJUSTER 

Shapes  while  you  sleep.  Safe,  painless,  comfortable 


-tesults  are  Iastinp. 
58,000  users.  Your 
Jge  does  not  mat- 
er. Doctors  praise 
Small  cost, 
for  FREI 


ANliA    INSTITUTE,    N-14.      Aniia  Bldg. 
Newark,    N.  J. 


SONG  WRITERS 

50-50  Collaboration 
We  wrote  "SHADY  RIVER"  (The 
National  Prize  Song).  Let  us  handle  your 
Theme  song,  Work  guaranteed  correct. 
Complete  songs  (Manuscript)  for  sale 
to  Talkies  producers  and  publishers. 
Testimonials.  Others  on  request.  Had 
song  tried  out  by  competent  musicians 
and  they  pronounce  it  good. — Another — 
Pleased  to  inform  you  I  have  placed  song 
with  New  York  publisher  on  royalty 
basis. 

Indiana  Song  Bureau 
(Brookside)  Salem,  Indiana. 


Health —  Pleasure —  Profit 

Business  and  Professional  People,  Actors,  Golf,  Tennis 
and  Bali  Players,  Athletes,  Physical  Culturists.  Tourists — 
Everyone  Should  Have  and  Use  the  Patented  Massaging 
Exercisers  Prescribed  by  Physicians  and  Others  to  Circu- 
late the  Blood — Reduce  its  Pressure  and  Promote  Health 
and  Activity.  Durable — No  Exertion — No  Inconven- 
ience— No  Electricity — Just  Pleasure.     By  Mail  S5.00. 

Check  or  money  order  

MASSAGING   EXERCISER  COMPANY, 
296  Broadway,  New  York  City,  Geo.  W.  Briggs,  Mgr. 


HAVE  YOU  TALENT? 

If  you  possess  abilities  you  should  find  them 
out.  Don't  guess.  Your  handwriting  will 
reveal  all  you  want  to  know.  Let  me  make 
a  scientific  analysis  for  you.  A  $5  two-page 
reading-  for  $2  while  this  offer  lasts.  Send  20 
lines  of  your  handwriting  in  ink  on  unlined 
paper  to 

W.  E.  LANDSTROM— Graphologist— Haledon,  N.  J- 


nizes  Stella's  voice.  He  rushes  up,  finds  Leonard 
trying  to  embrace  her.  and  rescues  her  from  the 
gangster's  hands.  Stella  thanks  him  and  asks  to 
be  taken  home. 


Leonard,  meanwhile,  has  rounded  up  his  trench- 
men  and  awaits  Greenfield's  return.  Greenfield  is 
ambushed  but  manages  to  shoot  his  way  out. 

Shortly  thereafter  Stella  invites  him  to  call 
and  amidst  the  tropical  verdure  of  Arcadia  Villa 
a  new  love  is  born. 


R" 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  MIMIN1 
Laura   W.  De  Jarnette 

.ICHARD  WELLES  CARLOWE  and  his  bride 
are  in  Florida  on  their  honeymoon.  Two 
young  favorites  of  fortune,  their  marriage  had 
been  one  of  the  events  of  the  season  in  their  Balti- 
more home,  and  now, — three  months  afterwards, — 
they  were  still  enjoying  a  holiday  in  a  small  resort 
town  not  far  from  the  Everglades.  Richard  ac- 
cepts an  invitation  to  join  a  party  of  men  pre- 
paring to  go  on  a  hunt  in  the  Everglades.  His 
wife  cautions  him,  revealing  the  fact  that  she  will 
become  a  mother. 

In  the  Everglades  Carlo  we  becomes  lost  and, 
after  suffering  all  dangers,  he  gives  up  hope.  A 
huge  rattler  sinks  its  fangs  into  his  leg.  Carlowe 
has  the  presence  of  mind  to  cut  away  the  flesh 
about  the  wound.  He  is  rapidly  being  overcome 
by  the  loss  of  blood  and  fortunately  finds  an 
abandoned  canoe  in  the  creek. 

On  a  small  coral  island,  two  or  three  acres  in 
extent,  an  offshoot  of  the  Bahama  group,  holding 
St.  Joseph's  Light,  Joshua  Cain  and  his  daughter 
Sheila  tend  the  lights.  Cain  is  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  Carlowe  is  washed  upon  the  shores  of 
the  island.  He  falls  in  love  with  Sheila  and  they 
are  married.  Carlowe  has  lost  his  memory  of  the 
past  and  when  he  reads  the  details  of  the  police 
hunt  for  George  Holmes,  with  a  portrait  of  Holmes 
before  him,  the  striking  resemblance  between  the 
picture  and  himself  lead  him  to  believe  he  is 
Holmes.      Cain   too  is   under   this  impression. 

In  1926;  Miami  at  the  crest  of  the  real  estate 
boom.  Palatial  hotels  filled  with  pleasure-seekers, 
— gold  seekers — from  the  far  corners  of  the  coun- 
try. Magnificent  private  yachts  anchored  in  the 
harbor. 

On  a  certain  morning,  in  spite  of  the  storm 
forecasts,  a  young  scion  of  the  Gilded  Rich  and 
a  young  realtor  who  believed  in  sticking  close  to 
the  Gilded  Rich,  and  a  young  pilot  who  would  dare 
anything, — for  a  price, — set  out  to  fly  to  Bimini. 
Far  out  of  sight  of  land  disaster  overtakes  them. 
The  Gilded  Youth  is  washed  ashore  right  beneath 
St.  Joseph's  light.     He  is  Richard  Welles  Carlowe. 

James  McLain  was  now  the  light-keeper.  His 
wife  and  father-in-law  had  died  and  he  was  alone 
with  young  Sheila.  Richard  falls  in  love  with  her. 
McLain  forbids  their  marriage  without  giving  any 
reason.  Mrs.  Carlowe,  in  pursuit  of  her  son,  ar- 
rives at  the  Island.  James  appeals  to  her  to  aid 
in  their  marriage.  At  the  sound  of  her  name 
McLain   is   startled.     So   she   hadn't  married! 

Mrs.  Carlowe  solves  their  difficulty.  "No — no, — 
he  is  not  her  brother!  My  baby  did  not  live; 
there  was  another  little  baby,,  born  the  same  day, 
whose  mother  died;  there  was  no  one  to  claim 
that  baby,  so  1  took  him.  I  gave  him  your  name, 
Richard.  He  has  never  known  that  he  was  not  my 
son,  for  he  is  mine! 


THE  BOSS  OF  THE  BASEMENT 
Lily  Freele 

JOSEPH    OTT    (Vcn   Klinder),    unrecognized  son 
of  Countess  Louise  Tasmania,  after  struggling 
through   the  world  alone,  achieves  success. 
He   has,   however,   become   involved   with  Snow, 
a  lawyer,  and  both  are  engaged  in  protecting  their 
own  interests,  rather  than  that  of  their  employer 
Mr.  Stetson. 

Stetson  is  killed  and  Snow  tries  to  fasten  the 
guilt  for  same  upon  Joseph  but  at  the  trial  Snow 
is   convicted  and  Joseph  receives   a  jail  sentence. 

Delia  Brown,  maid,  Sam  the  negro  attendant, 
and  Mr.  Sampson',  who  is  Stetson's  private  law- 
yer, are  involved  in  the  plot.  Sam  is  found  dead 
just  before  Stetson  is  poisoned. 

Mr.  Sampson  knows  of  the  dealings  of  both 
Joseph  and  Snow,  and  when  Stetson's  brother 
arrives  to  clear  up  the  mystery  he  turns  all  facts 
over   to  him. 

The  plot  is  further  complicated  by  the  arrival 
of  Count  Tasmania,  Countess  Louise  Tasmania  and 
Leopold  Tasmania,  their  son.  Joseph  and  Leopold 
seem  to  be  twins.  Joseph's  father,  who  has  been 
accused  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  although  Carl 
Nieroder,  groceryman,  is  the  real  murderer,  calls 
upon  his  son  for  help.  Joseph  Sr.  arrives  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  Countess  and  makes  his 
presence  known  to  her.  Delia,  through  her  love 
for  Carl,  is  used  as  a  tool. 

Countess  Louise  Tasmania  meets  Joseph  and 
recognizes  him  as  her  son.  She  cannot  accept  him 
as  such,  but  assures  him  that  her  wealth  is  at 
his  disposal.  Accordingly,  Joseph  settles  his 
debts   to   Stetson  prior  to   the  latter's  death. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  Germany.  Joseph  has 
been  called  to  Countess  Louise  Tasmania's  death 
bed.  She  now  wishes  to  place  him  in  his  proper 
position  as  rightful  heir,  for  Leopold  is  dead. 

Carl,  meanwhile,  has  made  his  way  to  Germany, 
through  friendship  with  Leopold's  wife.  Arriv- 
ing there  he  attempts  to  identify  Joseph  as  an 
imposter  by  a  scar  which  he  himself  has  been 
responsible  for,  but  through  the  cunning  of 
Joseph's  father,  he  is  fooled.  Carl  is  shot  through 
~the  heart  by  Joseph's  father  and  vengeance  is 
thus  obtained.  Father  and  son  are  squared.  In 
due  time  Count  Leo  Tasmania  'disappears'  off 
his  yacht  cn  a  round  the  world  voyage.  No 
trace  of  his  body  was  found.  In  due  time  he  was 
pronounced  legally  dead  and  old  Mr.  Mayfair 
came    into    his    own    as    Count  Tasmania. 


THE  PENITENTIES 

A.  Steckelberg 
TTN  the  south-western  part  of  the  United  States, 
I  chiefly  among  the  descendants  of  Mexican  In- 
dian  and  Spanish  types  one  finds  at  times  tales 
of  a  curious  religious  observance  that  has  a  fascin- 
ating background  of  history.  The  Penitenty  rites 
are  observed  before  Easter  and  are  the  result  of 
the  work  of  some  missionaries  who,  generations 
before,  after  crossing  the  Mississippi,  sought  to 
teach  the  natives  there  a  little  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  Since  they  could  not  speak  the  language, 
they  decided  to  show  by  pantomime  how  Christ 
bore  the  burdens  of  the  world.  This  was  presented 
at  a  large  gathering  of  the  various  tribes  who 
immediately  seized  upon  the  outward  forms  and 
failed  to  gather  any  of  the  symbolic  significance 
of  the  meeting.  To  this  day  the  rites  include  a 
journey  from  one  hut  to  the  other,  staggering  under 
tremendous  burdens,  wearing  thorny  crowns,  and 
beating  and  being  beaten  by  others  during  the 
journey.  The  frenzied  fervor  reaches  such  heights 
that  the  government  has  interfered  (this  only 
after  deaths  occurred  from  the  celebration),  until 
now  the  rites  occur  in  secret  and  few  outsiders 
witness  them.  These  outsiders  do  so  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  if  discovered  by  the  worshippers. 
Even  with  the  strict  laws  the  rites  persist  and 
people  are  puzzled  as  to  the  reason. 

With  this  tradition  as  a  background,  a  wealthy, 
middle-aged  Mexican  sheep  owner,  finding  his 
sheep  no  longer  thriving,  and  following  the  death 
of  his  small  son,  the  subsequent  terror  of  the  boy's 
feeble  minded  older  half  sister,  and  the  hopeless 
sadness  of  the  boy's  mother  and  recalling  the  tales 
and  superstitions  with  which  he  was  familiar  in 
his  youth  decides  that  these  misfortunes  are  due 
partially  to  the  fact  that  the  rites  are  not  being 
observed  and  in'  sheer  desperation  decides  that  the 
curse  can  only  be  lifted  by  a  restoration  of  the 
old  religion. 

The  obstacles  confronting  him  that  keep  him 
from  doing  this  are  the  facts  that  there  are  few 
.others  of  his  belief  in  the  community,  the  white 
people  can  not  be  asked  to  take  part  in  this  ob- 
servance, and  that  the  law  forbids  them  and  pro- 
vides for  heavy  punishment  and  fines  if  they  are 
attempted.  Fernando  persuades  his  wife,  Maria 
Lucille,  the  half  witted  Hermina,  and  Maria 
Lucille's  young  brother  to  observe  the  festivities 
even  though  he  knows  that  it  means  a  prison  sen- 
tence. His  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  fine  which 
he  pays  and  the  term  that  he  serves  in  prison 
after  he  and  his  relatives  recover  in  the  county 
hospital  from  the  effects  of  their  frenzied  obser- 
vances, puzzle  the  officials  who  cannot  understand 
why  such  a  simple  law  should  be  so  difficult  to 
enforce  since  it  deals  with  so  obviously  foolish 
a  custom. 

RECKLESS  BILL  CORRIGAN 
Jack  Wade 

UNTIL  the  arrival  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's factor  with  his  wife,  the  presence  of 
a  white  woman  in  the  interior  was  unheard 
of.  The  few  scattered  white  trappers  of  the 
North,  hearing  of  the  woman's  presence,  declared 
MacLeod  had  lost  his  senses. 

The  MacKenzie  River,  rising  in  Canada,  flow- 
ing northward  for  two  thousand  miles  to  the 
Arctic  Coast,  forms  the  one  tentacle  of  civilization, 
stretching  forth  into  half  a  million  square  miles 
of  wilderness.  An  artery  for  the  fur  trade,  its 
banks  are  dotted  at  intervals  of  two  hundred 
miles  with  trading  posts.  It  was  to  one  of  these 
isolated  spots  that  Factor  MacLeod  brought  his 
young  bride. 

Subsequent  developments  proved  the  trader  un- 
wise in  bringing  this  woman  of  refinement  into 
the  wilderness.  She  died,  without  medical  atten- 
tion, one  year  after  her  arrival,  while  giving  birth 
to  a  child. 

MacLeod,  himself,  follows  shortly  thereafter. 
Kirk  Douglas,  a  blond  giant  with  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  two  men,  steals  the  fine  furs  of 
Noatuk,  Cree.  The  Cree  jumps  at  Douglas  with 
a  knife  but  MacLeod  disarms  him  and  gives 
Douglas  notice  to  leave  town.  Douglas,  however, 
awaits  his  opportunity,  and  makes  his  way  back 
to  the  trading  post.  The  doors  being  unlocked, 
in  accordance  with  local  custom,  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  entering  and  robbing  the  store  of  its 
most  valuable  furs.  MacLeod  surprises  him,  but 
Douglas  brings  down  the  butt  of  his  rifle  upon 
his  head  and  kills  him. 

Meanwhile  the  character  of  Reckless  Bill  Corri- 
gan  makes  his  entrance  into  the  narrative.  With 
the  first  wave  of  adventurers  the  gold  fields  drew 
to  the  North  came  the  man  whose  reputation  for 
personal  recklessness  soon  spread  the  length  of 
l  the  Yukon.  His  immense  figure,  his  black  curly 
head,  formed  the  setting  for  glittering  gray  eyes, 
stamping  him  as  a  man  who  those  seeking  strife 
and  trouble  had  best  pass  up.  After  seeing  him 
in  fistic  action  on  several  occasions,  the  turbulent 
souls  of  the  North  decided  to  choose  a  man  of 
less  powerful  frame  to  start  fooling  with,  and 
Corrigan   was   allowed  to   go   his  way  unmolested. 

Reckless  Bill  Corrigan,  in  search  of  gold,  finds 
Noatuk  who  is  on  his  death-bed,  after  directing 
him  to  promising  gold  sources.  Through  an  ac- 
cident Corrigan  shoots  himself  in  the  head  and 
he  is  attended  by  a  blond  of  increditable  beauty, 
attired  in  trousers  and  jacket  of  soft  buckskin. 
She  carried  a  stout  bow  and  a  quiver  of  hunting 
arrows    suspended   from   her  shoulder. 

They  fall  in  love  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
Corrigan  to  go  he  must  make  his  decision.  Hav- 
ing won  the  love  of  this  girl  of  the  wilderness, 
he  doubted  the  value  of  civilization  with  its 
hypocrisy,  envy  and  greed.  "We  are  to  remain 
here.  We  are  lost  to  the  outside  world.  We  have 
one   now   that   will   be   all   our  own." 
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YAMA  (The  Pit) 

Transl.  from  the  Russian  of  Alexander  Kuprin. 
A  tremendous,  staggering  and  truthful  book 
on  the  age-old  problem  of  prostitution.  A 
book  of  utter  sincerity,  free  from  all  cant 
about  traffic  in  women's  flesh.  Published  at 
$10.- — offered  to  readers  of  this  magazine  at 
$5.50.     Send  for  list  of  unusual  books. 

NICHOLAS  L.  BROWN 
276  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


DR.  WEIRICK'S  SANITARIUM 
AND  HEALTH  SCHOOL 

227  JUDD  STREET 
WOODSTOCK,  ILLINOIS 

Institutional  care  and  treatment  of  chronic, 
functional  disorders,  corrective  diet,  mental, 
physical  and  physiological  rest.  While  you  are 
here  getting  well,  you  are  learning  how  to 
keep  well  in  the  future. 


SCIENTIFIC  HOROSCOPES 
WRITTEN 

Business  —  Personal  —  Health  Problems 
Solved. 

DR.  SMALLWOOD,  Pepperell,  Mass. 


MARGUERITE  TODHUNTER 

Executive  Placement  (Agency) 
for  the  ART  TRADES 

Excellent}    immediate    openings    in    all  fields. 
Salaries  consistent  with  ability  and  experience. 
112  WEST  42nd  STREET— NEW  YORK 


PRETTY  ANKLEST  fyjjf 

AND  CALVf/ST  Pe*pai* 

Dr.  Walter'sSpecialAnkleBands— extra 
live  rubber,  support  and  shape  ankle 
c<ilf  while  reducing- them.  Perfect 
ting,  can  be  worn  under  stocking  wi 
out  detection,  thus  adding  support;— or 
worn  at  night  reduces  and  shapes  wnil 
you  sleep.   You  can  note  improvement 
in  shape  of  ankle  at  once. 

In  ordering-  send  ankle  and  calf 
rn^as'T"  and  check  or  money  order 
(  '  ca.- -  '  -irT-'-nstman. 

Dr.  JEANNE  T.  P.  WALTERS 


389  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


TALKING  PICTURE  SCRIPTS 

And  all  other  varieties  of  Literary  Work  Revised  and 
Typed    at    Reasonable  Rates. 

Work  in  charge  of  T.  Herbert  Chestnut  ("Allan 
Douglas  Brodie"),  formerly  on  the  Editorial  Staff  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Magazine,  and  Connected  with 
the  Screen,  as  both  actor  and  writer  for  many  years. 


Several    of   Mr.    Chestnut's  Stories 
Already  Filmed  Successfully. 


THE  SCENARIO   SERVICE  BUREAU 
198  Park  Avenue 
East    Rutherford,    N.  J. 


ASTROLOGER 

YOUR  HOROSCOPE  SCIENTIFICALLY 
FORECAST  —  FEE  $5.00 

Send   date,   place   and   hour   of  birth. 
Satisfaction  or  fee  returned  on  request. 
MR.  EDELIN 
611  Eleventh  Street,  N.E.        Washington,  D.  C 


TYPING  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Manuscripts  properly  typed  for  marketing,  50c 
per  1000  words.  One  carbon  copy  and  minor 
corrections  (if  desired)  FREE.  Special  reduc- 
tion given  for  regular  work.  Rough  prepara- 
tory typing,  25c  per  1000  words.  Poetry  1 
cent   a    line.      Correspondence  solicited. 

M.  E.  TOOVEY 
P.   O.    Box  444,  Walkerville,  Ontario 


LARRY'S  WIDOWS 
Mabel  St.  Clair  Anderson 

LAWRENCE  J.  SULLIVAN  and  Thomas  W. 
Leonard  are  law  partners.  Larry  has  leaped 
into  fame  by  his  brilliant  defense  of  Made- 
laine  Wolcott,  in  the  famous  Max  Schlemmer, 
politician, — murder  case.  Then  the  clients  had 
come  in  ever -increasing  numbers  and  Larry  had 
married  Louise,  a  small  blonde.  Louise,  it  must 
be  said,  was  of  a  very  jealous  nature.  Perhaps,  in 
Larry's  case,  she  was  justified.  One  day  Larry 
is  in  office  consoling  Grace  when  Louise  enters 
and  demands  an  explanation.  Thinking  quickly, 
he  places  the  blame  on  Tom,  who  manfully  accepts 
same. 


Larry  takes  leave  of  Tom,  one  day,  to  entertain 
one  of  his  fair  friends.  An  automobile  accident, 
and  Larry  is  gone. 

Tom  in  his  office  tries  to  comfort  Louise.  Sud- 
denly his  arms  are  about  her  and  he  is  kissing 
her  cold  cheek  and  asking  her  to  marry  him. 

"'I  suppose  we  might  as  well,  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  insist  upon.  You  must  drop  all  your  other 
girls  and  be  faithful  to  me.  I  have  heard  all  about 
you  but  you  must  consider  you  have  had  your 
fling  and  be  the  kind  of  a  man  Larry  was." 

Tom  promises  joyfully.  But  trouble  soon  starts. 
First  it  is  Jane,  their  pretty  little  maid,  who  is 
discharged  tor  conversing  with  Tom — about  finan- 
cial advice.  Then  it  is  the  pretty  young  wife  of 
Dr.  Mason.  One  thing  leads  to  another.  Then  too 
he  has   financed   Grace   through  the  hospital. 

Grace  is  in  his  office  with  her  boy.  She  is  in 
need  of  money  for  a  tonsil  operation  and  promises 
to  repay  Tom  when  she  works  in  the  holiday  sea- 
son. But  Grace  did  not  reach  for  the  money.  She 
was   looking   toward   the   door   in  a   startled  way. 

Tom  turned.  There  stood  Louise, — her  face  pale 
with  wrath. 

''Come,  Larry,"  said  Grace  quickly,  "we  must 
go.     Thanks  Tom, — you  are  a  good  old  scout." 

"Larry"!  cried  Louise  as  she  looked  at  the 
graceful  dark -eyed  child  so  strangely  familiar. 
"Why  do  you  call  that  boy  Larry?  What  is  his 
name? 

"He  is  named  Lawrence  Sullivan  for  his  dead 
father.     Come,  dear, — we  must  go." 


THE  SILVER  SPUR 
Ida  Campbell 

THIS  narrative  hinges  on  a  silver  spur  which  is 
to  reveal  the  identity  of  cattle-rustlers.  Tom 
Fernel,  owner  of  the  ranch  obtains  information 
through  Fred  Compton,  one  of  his  hands,  of  a  con- 
spiracy. This  is  revealed  through  the  finding  of 
a  tell-tale  message,  when  F  red  returns  from  his 
job  of  shipping  stock.  The  message  indicates  that 
the  wearer  of  the  silver  spur  on  the  fourth  of  the 
coming  month  at  the  celebration  in  Octave  is 
closely  allied  with  the  cattle-rustling  plans. 

At  the  same  time  Fernel  receives  word  that  his 
niece,  an  orphan,  is  coming  to  join  him  and  there 
is  much  excitement  in  camp  in  preparation  for  her 
arrival. 

Iva-Mae  Smith,  his  niece,  comes  to  the  ranch 
with  misgivings,  but  this  is  soon  dispelled  by  the 
genuine  hospitality  she  receives.  Fred  Compton 
particularly  is  interested  in  her. 

Or:  the  Fourth  Miller  is  identified  as  the  man 
with  the  silver  spur,  and  Fred  Compton  watches 
him  closely.  A  coldness  springs  up  between  them, 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Miller  falls  in  love 
with  Iva-Mae  Smith. 

Tom  Fernel,  in  quest  of  the  rustlers,  is  shot  and 
Fred  rides  in  with  him.     Iva-Mae  nurses  him. 

Bland,  leading  spirit  among  the  rustlers,  is  in- 
fatuated with  Iva-Mae,  but  she  does  not  en- 
courage him.  He  resolves  to  take  matters  into  his 
own  hand,  and  one  night  attempts  to  kidnap  her. 
Fred  comes  to  her  rescue  and  after  a  terrific  battle 
he  receives  a  scalp  wound.  Iva-Mae  escapes  from 
Bland  through  the  help  of  the  ranch -hands  and 
her  Uncle  Tom. 

Iva-Mae  over-hears  the  conversation  between 
Miller  and  Tom.  "Fred,  old  top,  you  have  won. 
She  didn'f  love  me — really  love  me  it  has  al- 
ways been  you  whom  she  loved." 

Miller  explains  how  he  came  by  the  spur  and 
he  is  exonerated.  Miller  is  slightly  wounded  from 
his  escapade  with  the  rustlers.  Iva-Mae  is  taken 
into  Fred's  arms.    He  kisses  her  rosebud  lips. 

"Do  you  love  me  Fred?" 

"God  knows  I  do",  he  whispers. 

Miller's  recovery  is  rapid  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  all  able  to  return  to  the  ranch. 
And   Fred  insisted   that  the  wedding  need  not  be 

put  off.   

THE  BEST  MAN  WINS 
Doe  Bener 

ALBERTINE,  Clarence  and  Cecil  lived  on  ad. 
joining  farms.  They  were  all  of  poor 
families,  who  finally  achieved  wealth.  Alber. 
tine's  family  discovered  oil.  Clarence's  family 
prospered  with  the  radio.  Cecil's  family  made 
millions   in'  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes. 

Both  Clarence  and  Cecil  vowed  to  marry  Al_ 
bertine.  Albertine  pledged  that  she  would  never 
marry.  Not  only  did  she  refuse  to  wed,  but  also 
she  swore  never  to  go  out  with  any  young  man. 

Despite  her  numerous  invitations  she  would  be 
seen  only  with  her  parents.  They,  however,  felt 
that  she  should  get  married.  To  please  them,  she 
planned  to  accept  the  next  invitation  that  she 
received. 

Cecil  was  the  lucky  man.  When  Clarence  dis- 
covered   this,   he    invited    Albertine   out,  too. 

Soon  she  was  being  beseiged  by  both.  Nor 
could    she    decide    which    she  preferred. 

"The  best  man  will  win,"  she  said. 

Cecil  invented  all  kinds  of  radio  devices  for 
her,   with   television   and   with  technicolor. 

Clarence   invented  a  gyroscope. 

Neither  man  could  outstrip  the  other.  They 
were  too  equal  forces. 

Clarence,  finally,  became  intolerant  of  her  sel- 
fish cruelty.  He  refused  to  keep  worshipping  be- 
fore an  unyielding  goddess.  He  told  her  what 
he  thought  of  her  selfishness  and  left. 

It  was  the  first  time  any  man  had  ever  moved 
Albertine.  She  hastened  to  call  him  back — to  beg 
forgiveness.  But  he  had  already  left  on  an  aero- 
plane trip.  She  refused  to  see  anyone  else,  even 
Cecil. 

One  day  she  was  walking  dejectedly  near  the 
aeroplane  field,  when  she  saw  him  land.  Her 
heart  beat  faster.  She  ran  to  him.  At  first  he 
snubbed  her.  But  she  convinced  him  that  she 
had  changed. 

An  aeroplane  trip  throughout  the  United  States 
marked    their  honeymoon. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 
Joseph  H.  Benner 

PRINCE  Jehanger,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  India, 
and  the  Governor  of  Bengal  both  want  Murin- 
isia.     Both  of  them  had  pleaded  with  the  Em- 
peror fifteen  years  ago  to  take  care  of  her  family 
whom  they  had  found  wounded  by  robbers. 

— The  Story — 
Murinisia's    family    has    risen    to    high  estate. 
Murinisia,  too,  is  in  comfortable  circumstances  for 
she    has    accepted    the    suit    of    the    Governor  of 
Bengal. 

One  night  in  a  drunken  fit,  Jehanger,  now  the 
Emperor  of  India,  visits  Murinisia.  He  swears 
that  if  Murinisia  does  not  become  his  wife,  there 
will  be  no  Empress  of  India.  He  commands  the 
Governor  of  Bengal  to  divorce  Murinisia.  At  his 
refusal,  the  Emperor  charges  his  officer  to  kill  the 
Governor. 

Murinisia  witnesses   the  deed. 

"I  would  rather  marry  a  dog  of  the  streets  than 
wed  the  Emperor  of  India,"  she  says. 

Jehanger  sobers  up.  He  appreciates  Murinisia 
more  than  ever,  and  vows  to  build  up  his  character 
so  as  to  be  worthy  of  her. 

After  a  renewal  of  his  suit,  she  agrees  to  marry 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire.  But  she  will  be 
a  wife  in  name  only  until  she  learns  to  love  him. 

Three  years  later,  a  revolutionary  party  arises. 
In  order  to  inaugurate  their  own  corrupt  govern- 
ment, they  command  the  Emperor  to  divorce  Murin- 
isia who  does  not  love  him,  and  to  marry  a  woman 
of  the  revolutionary  party  instead. 

Murinisia  is  told  of  the  plot.  She  refuses  to 
submit  to  a  divorce.  In  the  first  place,  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  her  husband  who  has  developed 
into  a  worth-while  person.  In  the  second  place, 
she  realizes  that  the  revolutionary  party  would 
endanger  the  Empire. 

Jehanger,  in  the  meantime,  has  defied  the  insur- 
gents. He  refuses  to  divorce  his  wife.  He  pre- 
pares his   guards  for  warfare. 

The  guards  surround  the  enemy,  and  place  them 
under  arrest. 

Murinisia  rejoices  that  her  husband  would  rather 
die  or  surrender  his  empire,  sooner  than  lose  her. 
She  tells  him  of  her  new  love  for  him. 

Murinisia  is  known  henceforth  as  Murjehaan, 
The  Light  of  the  World. 


THE  CHAMP  PULLS  THROUGH 
S.   T.  Bajeneta 

*HIS    story    starts    in    the   prize    fight  training 
[    quarters.      "Well    Ronald,    old    manager,  you 
certainly  are  a   good  picker.     Jack   can  beat 
'em  all,"   Bob  says  proudly.     Ronald  hushes  Bob, 
and   points   out   Croney,    'the  weasle-eyes,*   who  is 
an  agent  for  the  rival  manager,  Ryan. 

Bob  and  Jack,  followed  by  weasle-eyes,  go  to 
a  cabaret  for  dinner.  Bob  is  busy  showing  Jack 
a  picture  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
France,  while  'weasle-eyes'  whispers  to  a  cut- 
throat. 

The  cut-throat  starts  a  brawl  near  Jack's  table. 
Jack  picks  up  a  steel  bar  in  order  to  save  his 
friend  from  a  knife  thrust.  Weasle-eyed  Croney 
pushes  Bob  in  the  way  of  the  descending  steel  bar. 
Police  are  called.  Lights  go  out.  And  Bob  is 
found  lying  as  if  dead,  a  few  doors  away. 

Croney  sends  an  exultant  message  to  Ryan.  And 
Jack  unaware  of  what  had  happened  refuses  to 
leave  for  New  York  to  fight,  until  he  finds  Bob. 

But  Ronald  says.  "Jack,  I've  staked  my  entire 
fortune  on  you.     You  must  go  and  win." 

Ryan  and  Croney  are  celebrating  in  a  New 
York  cabaret,  when  Jack  and  Ronald  enter.  A 
specialty  dance  is  announced.  'Weasel-Eyes' 
forces  the  beautiful  performer,  Ruth  Darling,  to 
sit  next  to  him.  When  he  attempts  to  kiss  her, 
Jack  steps  in  and  escorts  her  home. 

Jack  returns  to  the  gymnasium,  and  is  arrested 
there,  for  Bob's  murder.  Ruth  sees  the  headlines 
in  the  EXTRA  and  rushes  to  aid  Jack.  She  de- 
cides to  go  to  Chicago  to  see  what  she  can  do. 
Ruth  gets  in  touch  with  a  detective  who  leads  her 
to  Bob's  ward  in  a  hospital.  She  rushes  to  him. 
He  opens  his  eyes  and  recognizes  her;  and  they 
both  weep  with  happiness.  The  detective  questions 
Bob,  and  calls  up  the  police.  Ruth  sends  a  tele- 
gram  to  Rfonald. 

"Bob  O.  K.   Meet  us  in  jail." 

Ronald  joyfully  shows  this  to  Ryan  and 
'weasel -eyes'  who  tries  to  trap  Ruth  and  the  de- 
tective. The  detective  blows  his  whistle,  but  the 
gangsters   escape   before   the   police  arrive. 

Ruth  and  the  detective  arrive  just  on  time  to 
unlock  the  cell  door. 

The  preliminaries  for  the  big  fight  are  about 
over  when  Jack  arrives.  He  rushes  to  the  arena. 
At  first  he  takes  an  awful  beating ;  but  spurred 
on  by  Ruth,  he  knocks  the  other  fighter  out. 

The  referee  raises  Jack's  arm,  "Champion  light- 
weight  fighter  of   the  world !" 

Bob  and  Ruth  have  a  surprise  for  Jack.  They 
are  going  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  getting 
married.  .  

RECKLESS  LOVE 
Arthur  Joseph  Warren 

MARY  was  happy  in  her  home  with  her  ador- 
able husband  John  Wilson  and  their  two 
growing  children,  Jane  and  Joseph.  They 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  contentment  which  luxury 
somehow  misses.  Mary's  sister  Grace  fared  better 
in  a  material  way,  having  married  the  wealthy 
Louis  Crane. 

Upon  visiting  her  sister's  home,  she  calls  Mary 
to  account  for  her  unselfish  devotion  to  her  family 
"just  for  love."  It  was  indeed  a  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet  with  John's  meagre  salary,  now 
that  Jane  and  Joseph  were  nearing  the  end  of 
their  high   school  career. 

Grace  would  not  have  any  children — not  in 
these  modern  times!     Mary  is  pretty  much  upset 
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at  Grace's  domineering  tone  and  retaliates  by 
warning  her  of  her  clandestine  affairs — particularly 
with  Floyd  Farley,  and  her  lack  of  loyalty  to  Louis. 

The  quarrel  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
children  from  school.  They  are  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  coming  high  school  operetta.  When  the 
operetta  takes  place  Mary  is  taken  ill  from  over- 
work, but  fortunately  it  has  been  arranged  to 
broadcast  the  show. 

Grace  has  declined  to  attend  the  operetta, — such 
a  tame  affair!  But  Mary  truly  suspects  that 
Grace  has  a  rendevezous  with  Floyd. 

After  a  night  of  unrestrained  whoopee  at  a 
notorious  cabaret,  Floyd  and  Grace  speed  on 
through  the  country.  Floyd  is  intoxicated  and 
wrecks  the  sport  roadster.  Grace  escapes  with 
slight  shocks.  The  accident  takes  place  near 
Mary's  home.  Grace  is  carried  there  for  first  aid 
and  admits  that  Mary's  life  is  to  be  respected. 
This  is  particularly  impressed  upon  her  when  she 
observes  the  domestic  bliss  prevailing  in  the  house- 
hold. Because  of  her  lucky  escape  from  the  acci- 
dent, she  determines  to  avoid  any  further  philan- 
dering with  Floyd.  She  calls  her  husband  Louis 
on  the  telephone  as  he  returns  from  a  business 
trip,  and  he  joins  the  happy  family  reunion. 

THE  HAUNTING  FACE 
Alice  Shubart 

MR.  GOLDBERG,  a  wealthy  broker,  loses  his 
wife  by  death,  after  which  he  stays  home 
evenings,  brooding.  One  cold  night  his 
friend  Mr.  Walker,  American  sport,  calls  for  him 
to  go  to  the  "Golden  Lion  Cabaret"  on  Broadway. 
There  they  see  Floyd  Baker  and  the  famous 
French  actress  Miss  La  Fleur.  Miss  La  Fleur,  all 
golden  and  blue,  has  been  haunting  Goldberg  in 
the  shadows  of  his  home.  The  American  recognizes 
her  as  an  old  acquaintance  and  as  Goldberg 
breaks  a  glass,  Miss  La  Fleur  smiles.  The  Ameri- 
can jumps  up,  introducing  the  broker  to  her. 

A  good  time  is  had  by  all  even  though  they 
drink  to  excess.  Goldberg  remembers  the  odd, 
fantastic  thoughts  and  he  feels  of  Miss  La  Fleur's 
hair  to  see  if  he  is  dreaming. 

He  and  Walker  drive  home.  Goldberg  and  Miss 
La  Fleur  become  engaged.  He  throws  a  big  en- 
gagement party  at  his  home  at  Avon  On  the 
Hudson,  where  Floyd  Baker,  her  singing  com. 
panion,  is  requested  to  sing  his  famous  hit  (One 
Alone),  failing  to  bring  La  Fleur  back  to  him 
through  his  song. 

When  La  Fleur's  engagement  is  announced  he 
becomes  furious,  planning  to  make  Walker  suffer 
for  the 'introduction.  The  party  ends  in  a  scrap, 
and  they  are  finally  separated. 

Goldberg  and  Miss  La  Fleur  marry  amid  fas- 
cinating scenes  and  song. 

THE  LADY  IN  BLACK 
Josephine  Rhett  Bacot 

HELEN    MC1VER,    taken    from    a  fashionable 
school  because  of  her  father's  financial  re- 
verses, obtains  a  position  with  Mr.  Winter, 
wealthy  bachelor. 

Winter's  attorney,  a  Mr.  Strong  desires  to  marry 
her  and  his  attentions  become  such  that  she  in- 
forms Mr.  Winter  of  her  need  for  a  vacation.  The 
opportunity  is  given  her  of  joining  both  men  on 
a  vacation, — this  at  Mr.  Strong's  suggestion,  but 
she  declines  and  leaves  for  Live  Oak,  where  her 
relatives   the   Hustons   live,   in   Southern  Florida. 

During  a  violent  squall  Helen  takes  refuge  in 
the  cottage  of  The  Lady  in  Black — Miriam.  They 
take  to  each  other,  and  while  there  Miriam's  son 
makes  his  appearance.  It  is  a  case  of  love  at 
sight  between  the  two,  although  their  feelings  are 
not  revealed. 

Helen  returns  home.  Mr.  Winter  has  been 
called  away  by  the  death  of  someone  close  to 
him.  Robert — Miriam's  son — comes  to  her  and 
tells  Helen  of  his  mother's  death.  There  is  a 
message  to  her  from  Miriam  which  tells  of  her 
past  history. 

Alfred  Winter  had  been  very  much  in  love  with 
her  but  Robert's  father  had  won  out.  Soon  there- 
after Miriam  and  he  had  quarreled,  and  her  hus- 
band disappeared  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  reports  coming  in  as  to  his  death.  Mean- 
while, Alfred  renewed  his  affections  for  Miriam — 
which  in  fact  had  never  departed — -and  he  and 
Miriam  are  married.  Grey  returns,  only  to  depart 
upon  the  payment  of  money.  But  this  has  been 
disastrous  for  Miriam.  A  nervous  breakdown 
ensues  and  Miriam  departs  for  Florida  where  her 
father  has  small  real-estate  holdings. 

Robert  Grey  informs  Helen  that  it  is  six  months 
since  he  has  first  met  her.  He  has  abstained  from 
declaring  his  love  for  her  until  this  period  of  time 
has  elapsed,  in  accordance  with  vow  made  to  his 
mother.     Their  love  for  each  other  is  admitted. 


Wilderness  Heights  Sanitarium,  Olalla, 
Wash.  Und  er  direction  of  Dr.  Linda 
Burfield  Hazzard,  author  of  Scientific  Fast- 
ing. Exclusively  natural  methods,  with 
especial  attention  to  Corrective  Dieting 
and  the  Fast.  Near  Seattle.  Terms  on 
application. 


ELIZABETH  G.  BLACK 

A  rec.ognized  successful  composer  will  write 
melody  to  your  words,  and  harmonize,  revise, 
making  the  same  ready  to  submit  to  the  market. 

Special   Price   on   Theme  Songs 
To  Writers 

SELF  ADDRESSED  ENVELOPE 
95  RUTLAND  ROAD  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


LUPITA  DE  MULTIFLORES 
A.  M.  Heaven 

THE  cast  consists  of  The  Dictator,  General 
Antonio  y  Roman;  The  Revolutionist,  Carlos 
Puente  y  Escobar;  Guadalupe,  or  Lupita,  sister 
of  Carlos,  Dona  Enriquetta,  wife  of  General  Solar, 
and  Anita,   the   confidential  maid. 

Place — The  sala  of  Dona  Enriquetta  in  the  city 
of  Multiflores.  Time — -The  present.  The  Feast  of 
Saint  Anthony. 

This  melodrama  of  South  America  commences 
in  Dona  Enriquetta's  home.  She  is  awaiting  her 
lover,  Carlos.  Her  husband,  General  Solar,  is  slow 
to  perceive  that  which  everyone  else  knows — the 
love  between  Enriquetta  and  Carlos. 

Carlos  arrives.  A  fortnight  ago  the  crowds  had 
been  crying:  "Viva  Carlos  Escobar,  the  Saviour 
of  Multiflores"  but  now  it  was  General  Antonio 
Roman  y  Tovar  whom  they  acclaimed. 

Carlos  is  informed  that  his  sister  Lupita  has 
arrived.  '"Splendid I  Lupita  is  marvellous!  I  train- 
ed her  from  her  childhood  to  serve  me  as  a  spy." 

Lupita  arrives  in  the  guise  of  a  flower  girl. 
She  informs  Carlos  that  her  ship  was  loaded  to 
the  keel  with  arms  for  the  Dictator. 

Carlos.  "Do  you  wonder  I  am  crazy  with  im- 
patience. While  you  have  been  flirting  and  dining 
in  Washington,  1  and  my  patriots  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  province.  The  Dictator  holds  Multi- 
flores, the  fort  and  the  harbor!" 

Lupita  goes  on'  to  tell  her  brother  that  the  Dic- 
tator and  General  Solar,  with  money  obtained  from 
Baron  Hofman,  have  snapped  up  the  concessions. 

Lupita  admits  she  and  the  Dictator  are  to  wed. 
Carlos,  when  the  Dictator  passes  by  in  parade, 
goes  to  the  balcony  and  shoots  at  him,  but  misses 
him.  He  runs  back  in  fear,  imploring  aid  in  hid- 
ing him. 

Dona  E.  "Kneel  here"  (hands  him  pistol)  "As 
he  enters,  fire!" 

The  Dictator  enters.  "Why  are  you  here, 
Lupita?     Let  me  pass." 

Lupita  throws  pepper  in  Carlos'  eyes.  He  is 
blinded. 

Lupita  pleads  for  her  brother.  The  Dictator 
finds  a  scroll  explaining  Carlos'  guilt. 

''Lupita,  I  understand  it  ajl  now!  Forgive  me, 
dear  one! 

"Ramon!" — passionately.  "You  are  the  only  hope 
of  my  country!     You  have  conquered  us  all!" 

Crowd  outside.  "Down  with  the  traitor! 
Carlos  Escobar!" 

"Viva!     Viva!     Ramon  y  Tovar!" 


SUN  FLOWERS 
Arthur  Peabody 

THIS  narrative  deals  with  life  in  Kansas  and 
the  rush  to  Oklahoma  in  1889.  The  out- 
standing figure  is  Colonel  Blunt,  an  old  time 
cattle  rustler  who  made  the  run.  The  young  artist 
is  an  onlooker. 

John  Elliott,  the  artist,  and  his  wife  come  West 
so  that  he  may  receive  inspiration  for  his  art.  He 
arrives  at  Fremont  street  at  night. 

Fremont  Street  held  the  crowd.  Endless  booths, 
novelties,  phonographs,  lemonade  fakers,  bands. 
Expectancy  in  the  air! 

Elliott  receives  a  commission  from  Dr.  DeBray 
to  paint  his  portrait,  which  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  city  of  Washburn  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration.  Elliott,  however,  is 
being  used  for  political  purposes  and  his  picture 
is  not  purchased. 

The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  included  floats, 
horse  drawn,  fire  company,  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
Daughters  of  Rebecca  and  bands  of  children  from 
the  city  school.  Dancing  platform  and  picnic 
grounds  had  been  cleared  of  last  season's  papers. 
The  portrait  to  be  used  is  not  that  of  Elliott's,  but 
a  picture  of  General  Sheridan  from  the  G.A.R. 
Hall. 

Half  the  town  has  turned  against  Elliott  as 
a  result  of  this  strategy.  He  redeems  himself, 
however,  by  riding  a  prairie  pony  with  all  skill, 
when  the  bystanders  had  hoped  to  ridicule  him. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  rush  to  Oklahoma  is  on, 
with  Colonel  Blunt  in  the  foreground.  He  has 
had  a  special  arrangement  with  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
and  filed  a  claim  by  arrangement. 

The  manuscript  terminates  with  a  picture  of 
Oklahoma  City  developing  from  tent  colony  to 
present  city. 

Oil  wells  form  the  background  and  the  close- 
up  reveals  the  development  from  outfit  of  tents 
to  buildings,  streets  and  crowds. 

Oklahoma  City  has  arrived. 


LUCK 
O.  S.  Nagle 

"11"  UCK  is  a  story  of  two  unfortunates — Jimmy 
J.  Daily  and  his  girl  friend  Mary  Ryan.  Every 
!penny  they  have  goes  to  furnishing  their 
home,  and  they  live  from  one  pay  day  to  the  next. 
The  last  dollar  had  been'  paid  on  the  furniture 
and  love  still  made  its  abode  in  the  little  three- 
room  flat.  Then  Jimmy  meets  with  an  accident 
and  is  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Weeks  later  Jimmy  came  back,  but  he  was  not 
the  same  kid.  It  cost  money  to  patronize  a  hos- 
pital, and  the  last  chapter  had  long  been  checked 
out  of  the  bank  book.  Mary  had  gone  back  to 
her  job  in  the  department  store  to  keep  the  little 
home  together  while  Jimmy  was  away. 

"Seems  good  to  be  home  again,  Mary,"  Jimmy 
exclaimed  as  they  sat  in  the  cozy  little  living 
room.  "But  honey  it's  been  tough  on  you  working 
and  worrying,  but  soon  I'll  be  back  to  work  again." 

A  couple  of  days  later,  Mary  was  brought  home 
with  a  sprained  ankle.  Tripped  on  a  piece  of 
crating  as  she  was  going  through  the  shipping 
room.     Of  course  it  was  her  fault. 

The  landlord  was  a  problem,  aside  from  finan- 
cial reasons.  He  had  been  over-friendly  to  Mary, 
although  she  had  not  encouraged  him.  She  dared 
not  tell  Jim.     Two  weeks  slipped  by  with  only  a 


pick-up  job  now  and  then  and  it  would  be  two 
or  three  weeks  before  Mary  could  go  back  to  her 
wrapping  job  in  the  department  store. 

Their  luck  changes.  Jimmy,  looking  at  his  worn 
shoes,  ejects  what  he  thinks  is  a  piece  of  glass. 
Mary  recognizes  it  as  a  diamond.  At  Coan's 
they   receive  a   wad   of  bills. 

When'  the  landlord  comes  for  his  rent  Mary 
counts  out  the  correct  amount,  and  when  he  hands 
her  the  receipt  she  notices  that  the  setting  is 
gone  from  his  ring! 

Mary's  attempts  to  earn  money  as  a  cabaret 
dancer  and  her  experiences  with  the  night  club 
habitues  comprise  a  counter-plot  of  keen  interest. 


LANDED 
S.  Louise  Marsh 

MISS  MATILDA,  eldest  daughter  of  a  middle- 
class  family  of  ten  children,  "steps  out"  at 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  to  win  a  hus- 
band, that  she  too  may  have  "A  home  by  the  side 
of  the  road."  Her  first  gentleman  caller  is_  the 
son  of  the  store-keeper,  James  Dunn,  a  "dude." 

Matilda,  being  very  anxious,  is  quick  to  play  the 
flapper,  and  rushes  eagerly  into  holding  hands, 
caresses,  etc.,  defeating  herself  in  not  realizing 
that  one  does  not  prize  what  they  can  get  so 
easily. 

She  is  not  easily  discouraged.  A  new  clerk  in 
the  bank  arrives  and  Matilda  manages  to  meet 
him  and  hold  his  attention  for  a  while.  But  both 
she  and  her  husband  show  too  great  eagerness  and 
he  desists,  somewhat  disgusted.  For  quite  a  while 
the  family  is  pessimistic,  but  Matilda,  ever  on 
the  alert,  succeeds  in  decoying  a  young  widower 
to  the  house.  This  catch  is  also  frightened  away 
by  their  obvious  willingness. 

Matilda  is  now  2  7.  Her  business  instinct  is 
ever  active.  She  decides  to  advertise  by  means 
of  making  a  dummy  of  an  old  suit  of  clothes  and 
placing  it,  with  the  light  turned  low,  where  it  can 
be  seen  through  the  bay  window  by  the  young 
couples  strolling  by  in  the  evening,  for  she  knows 
that  once  they  believe  one  young  man  is  calling 
on  her  others  will  come. 

She  does  manage  to  have  some  curiosity  callers, 
but  never  being  able  to  contrive  a  meeting  with 
Matilda's  strange  caller,  they  lose  interest  after 
a  while. 

At  the  age  of  fifty,  Matilda  lands  John  Smith, 
a  widower,  by  means  of  her  home  cooking.  On 
their  way  to  church  John  brags  of  his  wife's  bis- 
cuits. He  is  shortly  stricken  with  an  acute  case 
of  indigestion.  Matilda  fairly  kills  her  husband 
with  her  kindn'ess,  caresses  and  kisses. 


THE  WHITE  PLUME  OF  NAVARRE 
Arthur  Peabody 

TWO  American  aviators  in  French  territory, 
Mac  and  Martin  land  near  an  old  tavern. 
Old  fireplaces  and  beams  bring  up  the  memo- 
ries of  three  hundred  years  past.  "Dukes  and 
Counts,  in  costumes  like  in  the  theatre,  with  re- 
tainers carrying  pikes,  and  peasants  bring  stoups 
of  wine." 

The  young  aviators  and  the  landlord  become 
quite  friendly,  induced  by  the  clear  golden  wine. 
The  wine  was  smooth  and  landlord  generous.  Mac 
found  an  old  accordion  of  amazing  sound  and 
sang  a  few  songs.  He  began  with  "When  Good 
King  Arthur  Ruled  our  Land,  He  was  a  Goodly 
King."     The  landlord   played   some   French  airs. 

It  was  a  mellow  party  that  climbed  the  stairs 
and  tumbled  into  bed.  Mac's  last  remark  was. 
"I'd  like  to  see  this  place  three  hundred  years 
ago."  And  Mart,  "How  do  you  set  your  watch 
back   three  hundred  years?" 

Morning.  The  sound  of  trumpets  just  outside 
the  tavern.  Gentlemen  in  colored  cloaks,  with 
plumes  in  their  hats, — swell  dames  in  long  riding 
habits.     Four  men  with  trumpets,   on  horseback. 

Through  the  landlord  they  are  introduced  to  Mr. 
Briquet,  who  is  on  his  way  to  Salamanca.  The 
two  men  are  induced  to  join  his  party.  At  Nerac. 
Mons.  Briquet  stops  off  to  see  the  King. 

"And  what  brings  my  old  friend  Chicot  to 
Nerac?"  asked  the  King. 

Chicot  and  the  King  drink  without  restraint 
and  both  become  inebriated.  The  King  contem- 
plates divorcing  the  Queen  and  asks  Chicot's  ad- 
vice.    "I  should  have  to  see  her — to  decide." 

The  Queen  arrives  and  pleads  her  case.  She 
induces  all  present  to  attend  her  garden  party 
that  evening.  Spanish  dancers  and  trick  athletics. 
Colored  lights.  Dancers  and  masqueraders.  The 
party  was  a  big  success. 

Chicot  decides  to  leave,  but  they  are  unable  to 
get  away  without  attending  the  King's  wolf  hunt. 
The  wolf  hunt  turns  into  an  attack  on  Cahors — 
political  manoeuver  on  the  part  of  the  King. 
Preparations  for  the  assault  on  the  town  were 
soon  made  and  the  cannon  began  to  fire.  At  each 
explosion  the  King  ducked  his  head. 

Finally,  courage  renewed,  the  King  rode  into  the 
midst  of  it.  He  pressed  up  to  the  cannons.  A 
bomb  had  been  placed  on  the  city  gate.  It  ex- 
ploded making  a  hole  in  it.  They  could  not  get 
the  King  away  from  the  front.  The  breach  in 
the  gate  was  large  enough  to  pass  through.  The 
soldiers  rushed  at  it  shouting  "Navarre!  Na- 
varre!" There  was  a  push  forward  and  then 
back.  The  standard  retreated.  The  Kin'g  rushed 
at  it.  He  seized  the  arm  of  the  color  sergeant 
and  together  they  passed  into  the  city.  After  a 
little  time  they  appeared  on  the  walls.  The  flag 
was  planted  on  the  top,  trumpets  sounded, — the 
city  was  taken.  A  deputation  headed  by  the 
Mayor  brought  the  keys  of  the  city  and  made 
speeches.  This  was  in  the  public  square.  The 
Queen  arrives  with  300,000  gold  crowns  obtained 
from  a  delegation  from  Spain.  Chicot  is  commis- 
sioned to  bring  a  letter  an'd  receipt  to  Paris.  "I 
will  take  it.  but  I  believe  I  shall  come  back  to 
Cahors  to  live.     The  climate  is  milder  here." 


Mention  of  the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  is  the  best  introduction  to  advertisers. 
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The  story  for  which  you  are  looking  will  be 
found  in  the  work  of  our  clients,  many  of  whom 
are  professional  writers.  Their  work  appears 
in  published  book  form  and  in  the  leading 
magazines,  etc.  Detailed  literary  history  of  any 
author  upon  request. 

Detailed  synopses  are  available  for  each  story 
listed  herein.  A  telephone  call  will  bring  them 
to  your  office  immediately. 

Many  producers  prefer  the  quiet  of  our 
offices  for  perusal  of  manuscripts  and  you  are 
free  to  call  upon  us  without  obligation. 

U3  00  Qfl 
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As  always,  we  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  every  way  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
our  clients  and  yourselves. 


Mention  of  the  Talking  Picture  Magazine  is  the  best  introduction  to  advertisers. 
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Three  Years  From  Now..,!  \ 

Have  you  bettered  your  ambitions  during  the  past 
years?  Have  you  improved  your  earnings,  ac- 
quired those  comforts  of  life  which  are  yours  for 
the  working,  and  added  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  those  dependent  upon  you?  Have  you 
eliminated  those  technical  defects  which  have  kept 
you  from  achieving,  recognition  in  the  literary 
field? 

An  individual,  like  any  business,  must  take  in- 
ventory. What  does  your  inventory  show?  In 
all  fairness  to  yourself,  take  stock.  Throw  out 
the  dead  timber  and  resolve  that  one  year  from 
today  you  will  have  either  reached  your  goal  or 
be  well  on  your  way. 

Remember  that  writing  is  a  matter  of  correct 
guidance!  Very  few  of  us  are  born  geniuses. 
Given  a  certain  basis — a  basic  ability, — the  rest 
is  sheer  perseverance,  coupled  with  the  helping 
hand  of  a  master  of  story  technique ! 

Three  years  from  now!  Will  you  have  progressed 
or  declined?  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  no  being 
stands  still.  Your  future  is  in  your  making.  Act 
now!  Today! 

Enroll  today  in  the  Daniel  O'Malley  Institute  of 
Dramatic  Writing  and  work  with  Daniel  O'Malley 
to  success!  The  course  is  six  months  and  the 
results  are  guaranteed! 


SHORT  STORIES 
TALKING  PICTURE  SCRIPTS 
PLAYS 
NOVELS 

Write  For  Further  Particulars 


"Dramatic  Writing  by  Personal  Instruction" 

DANIEL  O'MALLEY  INSTITUTE 
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HE   TURNED  THE  TABLES 
M.   Clough  Watson 

THE  "Kid"  was  broke;  he  was  also  drunk,  but 
no  amount  ot  booze  could  blot  from  his  con- 
sciousness the  fact  that  he  had  spent  his 
roll,  and  had  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  a  bunch 
ot  worthless  certificates  of  stock  in  the  now  al- 
most defunct  "Washoe  Consolidated"  gold  mining 
company,  and  six  months  experience  in  Southern 
Nevada.  The  time  was  the  "Boom"  days  of 
Lioldfield  and  Tonopah,  the  last  and  most  spec- 
tacular gold  strike  that  the  West  had  ever  known. 
James  Wilharden,  or  the  "Kid,"  as  he  had  been 
dubbed  by  the  maturer  men  of  the  camp,  partly 
because  of  his  youth,  but  more  on  account  of 
his  bubbling  spirits  and  sunny  personality,  had 
come  into  the  field  with  high  hopes  and  a  few 
thousands  spare  cash.  Notwithstanding  his 
youth,  he  was  a  mining  engineer  of  acknowledged 
ability.  Mere  financial  worry  would  not  have  led 
the  "Kid"  to  drink.  A  letter,  received  that  morn- 
ing, had  brought  the  news  that  the  girl  to  whom 
he  had  been  engaged,  hac?  married  a  multi-mil- 
lionaire of  advanced  age  and  was  already  off  for 
a   honeymoon  trip. 

The  "Kid"  wandered  into  the  "Lurid  Dance 
Hall."  An  attendant  informs  him  that  "Red" 
Kate  wants  to  see  him.  "Red"  Kate  is  known  as 
the  "Queen  of  the  Grafters"  and  has  taken  a 
liking  to  the  "Kid"  for  various  acts  of  bene- 
volence on  his  part.  She  herself  was  no  stranger 
in  the  realm  of  charity.  It  is  the  time  of  the 
Gans-Nelson  fight  and  Kate  gives  the  "Kid"  a 
tip  to  play  his  money  on  "the  nagur."  But  the 
"Kid"  is  broke.  Kate  offers  to  advance  the 
money  but  his  pride  forbids  him  to  accept.  He 
recalls  that  his  diamonds  can  scrape  up  enough 
in  hock  to  carry  him  through.  Kate  continues: 
"Ye've  got  to  make  some  money,  bye, — there's 
a  big  strike  on  the  Washoe,  and  Billsgate  is 
keepin'  it  dark,  manin'  to  rake  in  all  the  outstand- 
ing stock  he  can  reach.  He'll  thin  name  his  own 
management  and  directory  at  the  annual  stock- 
holders' meetin'  next  month.  That  will  make  him 
practically  the  owner  of  one  of  the  biggest  mines 

in    the    district  Pat    Clancy    and    1    have  over 

two  hundred  thousand  shares.  The  three  of  us 
could  control  the  meetin'  and  prevent  any  jobs 
bein'  put  up  on  the  Company.  But  you  owe  five 
thousand  dollars  on  your  shares  yet,  and  the 
margin  is  up  tomorra.  If  ye  don't  pay  you  will 
be  sold  out  on  the  moment,  and  Billsgate  will  be 
the  buyer.  He  counts  it  as  good  as  his  now,  and 
the   strike  is   the  biggest  since   the  Mizpah." 

When  the  famous  fight  was  over  the  "Kid"  was 
ten  thousand  to  the  good.  Kate  urges  him  t(o 
leave  the  money  with  her.  There  are  already 
evidences  that  he  has  been  drugged.  On  his  way 
home  he  is  knocked  unconscious,  but  Kate,  un- 
easy, finds  him  and  arranges  for  his  medical 
care. 

A  few  days  later  two  men  sat  in  the  private 
office  of  the  "Washoe  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany. "Well,"  said  Billsgate  stiffly,  "I'll  concede 
something  is  due  you,  on  account  of  your  large 
holdings  in  the  company.  What  do  vou  want?" 
When  Billsgate  learns  that  Wilharden  has  a  proxy 
for  the  controlling  shares,  he  is  in  mood  for  ar- 
bitration and  it  is  arranged  that  Billsgate  is  to 
be  President  and  General  Manager,  while  the 
"W  is  to  assume  the  office  of  General  Superin- 
tendent and  a  director. 

"All  right!"  assents  the  "Kid."  "and  we'll 
manage  the  property  in  a  legitimate  way  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Company."  And  so  it  is 
agreed. 


MURDERESS 
Richard   R.  Mullins 

THIS  story  might  be  aptly  termed  a  "Study  in 
Conscience."  Veda  Rathbourne.  carrying  on 
an  illicit  love  affair  with  an  Apollo-like  beach 
guard  at  Lakeside,  determines  to  do  away  with 
her  husband.  The  maid  is  sent  out  of  the  dining 
room  and  a  white  powder  dumped  into  her  hus- 
band's coffee. 

Mrs.  Rathbourne  benefits  to  the  extent  of  some 
$95,000.  in  insurance  policies  and  with  her  lover 
visits  London,  Paris,  Rome  and  other  European 
capitals.  A  third  and  unwelcome  party,  CON- 
SCIENCE, accompanies  them.  At  unexpected 
times  and  places,  Phillip's  grave  face  would  ma- 
terialize out  of  thin  air. 

In  time  Mrs.  Rathbourne's  money  gives  out  and 
wth  it  the  desertion  of  her  lover.  "Confess  and 
pay  the  penalty!" 

A  year  later.  The  district  attorney  listens  to 
her  story.  His  manner  is  grave.  Records  are 
consulted.  "On  the  evening  of  his  death,  your 
husband  ate  salmon  croquettes,"  the  D.  A.  informs 
Mrs.  Rathbourne,  "and  these  caused  his  death. 
Dr.  Booth,  who  attended  your  husband,  analyzed 
the  croquettes  and  found  them  to  contain  the 
specific  bacillus  whch  causes  botulism."  She  still 
insists  that  she  poisoned  him. 

Convinced  at  last  of  her  guilt,  the  judge  sen- 
tences her  to  ten  years  in  the  state's  prison. 

Her  prison  years  had  been  peaceful.  She  re- 
turns home.  A  middle-aged  woman,  garbed  as  a 
nurse,  calls  upon  her.  "Aren't  you  Mrs.  Rath- 
bourne?" she  asks  hurriedly.  It  is  the  maid  of 
years  ago. 

"You  have  made  a  terrible  mistake!"  cries  the 
former  maid. 

"I  remember  perfectly,  Mrs.  Rathbourne.  You 
acted  so  strangely  that  evening  that  I  grew  sus- 
picious of  something.  I  watched  you.  I  saw  you 
put  the  white  powder  in  Mr.  Rathbourne's  coffee. 
Then,  when  you  went  to  call  him  to  dinner,  I 
poured  him  a  fresh  cup  of  coffee — and  dumped 
the  other  one  in  the  kitchen  sink!" 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE 
R.  V.  Glenn 

IN  the  late  nineties,  Fort  Worth  was  generally 
recognized  as  headquarters  for  the  big  ranch- 
men of  the  Texas  prairies.  In  that  virile  com- 
munity, at  the  time  of  the  following  events,  there 
was  no  man  more  beloved  and  respected  than 
Jim  Marshall,  lawyer,  ranchman  and  statesman. 
He  was  typical  of  that  epochal  period,  when  men 
of  the  plains  country  were  conspicuous,  not  for 
their  wealth,  ancestry,  or  traditions,  but  solely 
for  their  status  as  'he-men.' 

When  Jim  had  arrived  in  Fort  Worth,  penniless, 
Judge  Bledsoe  had  taken  him  under  his  charge. 
Later,  a  partnership  was  formed.  Through  the 
Judge,  Jim  had  met  Anne  and  her  brother,  and 
Jim  had  entered  into  a  solemn  pact  with  Anne 
to  look  after  Billie — keep  a  sort  of  fatherly  eye 
on  him.  This  morning  Jim  found  a  telephone 
message  on  his  desk  to  call  Anne.  He  knew  that 
this  early  call  meant  trouble  and  he  rushed  tb 
take  a  cab  back  to  her.  From  the  foreman  of 
the  ranch  Jim  ascertained  that  a  man  had  been 
shot  to  death  in  a  gambling  brawl  and  that 
Bobbie  had  been  accused  of  the  deed.  "When  we 
got  to  the  Ranch  house,  all  was  quiet.  A  light 
was  still  burning  and  when  we  rushed  in,  why, — 
there  was  Billie  lying  back  in  that  old  Morris 
chair,  with  a  forty-five  gripped  tight  in  his  hand, 
mumbling  to  himself  and  a  dead  man  lying  right 
in  front  of  him  on  the  floor.  The  card  table  had 
been  turned  over  and  there  wasn't  a  penny  in 
sight;  nothing  but  poker  chips  and  empty  bottles 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  We  grabbed  Billie, 
took   the   gun  away   from   him.     He   couldn't  talk 

at  all, — he  was  so  full  " 

Things  looked  as  if  Billie  would  hang.  The 
evidence  was  all  against  him.  Anne  appeals  to 
Jim.  "Steady  Anne,"  he  said.  "There  is  still  one 
thing  that  I  can  do.  If  it  fails,  will  you  always 
remember, — that   I   did   what   1  could?" 

Jim   addressed   the   jury.      "I   am    going   to  tell 

you    a    story  „      Years    ago,    in    the    city  of 

Brooklyn,  a  man  was  killed.  The  name  is  im- 
material at  the  present  moment.  There  lived  in 
a  modest  home  near  the  East  River  two  brothers 
with  a  widowed  mother.  The  elder  was  all  that 
he  should  have  been,  in  his  mother's  eyes.  In 
reality  he  was  a  gambler,  a  drunkard,  a  member 
of  the  worst  gang  of  cut-throats  and  apaches  on 
the  East  side  of  that  great  city  across  the  river. 
The  younger  brother  was  a  student, — quiet  and 
unassuming. 

"One  night  a  dim,  shadowy,  figure  appeared 
just  in  front  of  an  old  cabinet,  in  which  the 
mother  kept  her  few  valuables.  The  younger 
brother,  studying  in  his  room  heard  a  noise  in 
the  front  part  of  the  house.  Tip-toeing  carefully, 
he  reached  the  scene  and  rushed  the  intruder.  A 
mighty  struggle  ensued.  The  older  brother  was 
shot  dead. 

"The  woman  fell  over  him,  shrieking  wildly:  'Speak 
to  me  Arthur — speak  to  me  my  son,  speak!'  As 
she  realized  that  no  sound  would  ever  again 
come  from  the  silent  lips  over  which  she  crooned, 
she  turned  to  the  stricken  figure  of  the  silent  boy. 
An  intense  hate  flamed  in  her  face,  as  with  a 
finger  shaken  as  if  with  palsy,  she  faced  her 
cringing  vounger  son. 

'Go,  Go,'  she  screamed,  'I  never  want  to  see 
your  face  again.' 

Jim  paused  for  a  moment.  "My  friends,  I  am 
that  boy.  That,  gentleman  of  the  jury,  is  a  story 
of  circumstantial  evidence  on  which  that  bov — 
myself — must  now,  after  18  years  of  silence  face, 
a  iury  like  you  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder 
never  committed." 

In  fifteen  minutes.  Billie  was  free. 


THE    CRY   OF    A  CHILD 
Grace    B.  Still 

A YOUNG  man  from  country,  (former  World 
War  Hero)  settles  in  city  with  his  wife,  to 
whom  a  babv  is  soon  born.  The  young 
father  is  exceptionally  fond  of  his  child.  He  spends 
days  in  search  of  employment,  but  is  unable  to 
procure  anything  with  satisfactory  remuneration 
for  the  needs  of  his  family.  In  desperation  he 
tries  peddling  only  to  find  that  nobody  desires 
the  type  of  wares  he  has.  Unable  to  invest  in  a 
better  or  more  desirable  stock,  he  takes  his  last 
few  coins  home  to  his  wife  and  resorts  to  beg- 
ging. Then  when  refused  and  driven  off  streets 
for  vagrancy  and  later  on,  arrested  for  some 
offense,  he  cashes  a  worthless  check  (all  to  save 
his  child  from  starvation).  He  is  again  arrested, 
tried  and  imprisoned.  In  the  interim,  the  baby 
becomes  ill.  When  the  young,  father  learns  of 
it,  he  is  frenzied  and  rialf -maddened  with  fear. 
A  few  days  later,  the  child  dies  and  the  father 
is  denied  privilege  of  attending  funeral  or  seeing 
his  baby. 

After  a  year,  he  is  released  from  prison  and 
angered  at  humanity,  vows  to  avenge  his  child. 
He  develops  into  a  desperate  criminal,  yet,  never 
actually  commits  a  crime.  A  short  time  after- 
ward, on  the  verge  of  carrying  out  a  crime  of 
horrible  intent,  he  is  halted  by  the  voice  of  a 
child.  Male  parent  of  child,  as  a  strange  coin- 
cidence has  it,  is  the  attorney  who  procured  the 
unfortunate  young  father's  prison  sentence. 
Knowing  of  the  notorious  reputation  of  the  ex- 
convict,  the  le_wyer  and  his  wife  attempt  to  re- 
strain their  baby  from  crying  because  of  fear 
of  being  killed.  However,  their  inabilitv  to  stop 
child  saves  their  lives  and  the  self-imposed 
criminal's  also,  who  in  his  temporary  crazed 
state  of  mind  believes  the  cries  are  those  of  his 
own  baby  and  is   wholly  reclaimed. 


JUDGE  NOT 
(Mrs.)    Dean  S.  Gorman 

YVONNE  THIERRY  was  a  forlorn  creature,  as 
she  stood  waiting  on  the  curb  for  her  soldier 
boy's  return.  At  home  was  her  child  Jean, 
a  baby  whose  eyes  had  never  seen  its  father, 
nor  ever  would.  Yvonne's  child  was  blind,  and 
mingled  with  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  her 
lover's  return  was  the  horrible  anxiety  she  felt 
for  the  time  when  he  would  learn  about  the 
baby. 

When  Jean  Boutard  left  Yvonne  to  enlist,  he 
left  her  to  fight  her  own  battles  in  the  heart  of 
Paris.  First,  as  a  model,  she  learned  the  ways 
of  men  from  whom  she  subsequently  fled.  But 
her  virtue  yielded  only  poverty,  and  her  child — 
Jean's  child — was  born  in"  the  Asile  d'Nuit, 
nurtured  by  the  kindest  Nuns.  When  Yvonne 
was  strong  enough,  she  left  them,  taking  but 
a  few  clothes  they  offered.  As  if  in  considera- 
tion for  her  misery,  the  baby  Jean  had  never 
opened  his  eyes  to  see,  and  now  as  she  carried 
him  to  his  new  home,  he  remained  blissfully 
ignorant  of   its    grim  squalor. 

Yvonne  reviewed  the  high  lights  of  her  life 
since  her  first  meeting  with  Jean  Boutard.  whom 
she  loved  too  dearly  to  blame  for  her  misfortune. 
What  now?  The  baby  must  be  fed.  She  re- 
solved to  fight  for  the  privilege  of  motherhood 
as  bravely  as  the  men  were  fighting  in  the  war. 
But  only  one  avenue  seemed  open  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  Yvonne  closed  her  own  eyes  as 
she  took  to  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  thought 
only  of  her  blind  boy. 

This  is  the  reason,  although  the  war  officials 
wondered  at  the  woman's  composure,  that 
Yvonne  smiled  upon  the  news  of  her  lover's 
blindness,  and  offered  to  take  him,  with  her, 
without  their  aid.  Jean  Boutard  would  never 
know,  as  he  sat  nursing  a  maimed  body  in  the 
dark  room,  that  his  baby  was  blind,  and  his  wife 
a   woman   of  the  streets. 

But  the  woman  did  not  count  on  her  husband's 
spirited  endeavor  to  reconquer  his  hold  on  life, 
lean  Boutard  secretly  secured  medical  aid  for 
his  eyes.  When  he  first  perceived  the  light  it 
shone  on  the  unseeing  eyes  of  his  own  son.  but 
with  a  stoic  calm  he  determined  to  say  nothing 
to  Yvonne  of  his  cure.  Then  curiosity  as  to 
where  she  went  dailv  overcame  him,  and  he 
managed  to  pursue  her  unseen.  She  dressed 
trimlv.  oblivious  of  his  attention,  and  left  for 
the   little   home.      Here   the   soldier   stood  aghast: 

"The  horrors  of  war  paled  into  nothingness 
before  this  revelation,  and  his  youth  and  man- 
hood seemed  to  slip  from  him  as  a  cloak,  as  he 
sto^d  before  the  Imps  of  man's  lust,  who  in  their 
fulfillment    had    pawned    a    woman's  soul. 

"He  waited  for  the  woman  whom  he  now  felt 
had  so  bitterly  betraved  his  trust.  When  he 
could  control  the  wild  racing  thoughts,  that 
seemed  to  burn  a  path  through  his  brain,  he 
asked  himself  wherein  had  been  her  sin.  Had  he 
the  ri"ht  to  judge  her,  and  Was  he  capable  to 
sav   whether   ...   ?" 

The  World  War  veteran  took  his  wife  and 
blind  child  to  a  new  countrv.  The  soldier  be- 
<-am-  a  farmer,  and  his  family  extracted  life  and 
fresh   happiness    from   the   new  soil. 


CATASTROPHIES 
(Mrs.)    Sigrid   E.  Woodward 

THE  Michigan  mining  town  of  Ironvale  is  in  a 
turmoil.  Mrs.  Fredericks,  with  her  children, 
and  with  a  multitude  of  others,  kept  up  an 
unceasing  vigil  close  to  the  yawning  mouth  that, 
a  short  while  before,  had  formed  a  passage  into 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  that  had  now 
been  cut  off  as  effectively  as  if  it  had  been  de- 
signed by  the  mind  of  a  master  genius. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  Jim  Bell,  re- 
porter, arrives  from  Chicago.  Mrs.  Fredericks, 
unable  to  stand  the  strain,  has  a  fainting  spell, 
and  Jim  assists  her  daughter  Marguerite  in  render- 
ing first  aid.  Jim  drives  them  home  in  his  road- 
ster, and  leaves  them,  making  careful  note  of  the 
phone   number   Marguerite   gives   to  him. 

Sor.io  time  later,  when  the  beautiful  colors  of 
autumn  are  showing  upon  the  country  foliage  Jim 
and  Marguerite  are  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Marguerite  sustains  a  broken  ankle,  and  although 
Jim  is  seriously  hurt  he  does  not  make  known  his 
injuries. 

Meanwhile,  news  comes  that  the  entombed  men 
have  made  their  escape,  and  the  town  celebrates 
madly.  When  Jim  calls  upon  Marguerite  there  is 
a  change  in  her  attitude.  She  addresses  Jim  as 
Mr.  Bell,  and  politely  disposes  of  him. 

Jim  cannot  understand  this  at  all.  It  is  not 
until  he  meets  his  twin  brother  in  town  that  the 
idea   occurs   to  him. 

Bob  now  knew  that  he  must  take  his  brother 
for  a  mental  examination  without  any  loss  of 
time.  Besides  his  fiancee,  who  unknowingly  was 
the  cause  of  this  fracas,  was  waiting  for  him. 

"Miss  Fredericks,"  Jim  began  oddly,  "kindly 
pardon  this — intrusion!  But  upon  returning  to 
my  hotel  a  few  moments  ago,  I  discovered  what  I 
believe  might  prove  to  be  a — solution.  May  I 
present  to  you.  my  TWIN  BROTHER,  Bob  Bell, 
who  has  visited  in  Ironvale  since  Thursday  even- 
ing?" 

A  smile  was  lurking  hesitantly  at  the  corner  of 
her  perfect  mouth.  Then  it  crept  up  into  the 
very  blue  eyes,  and  finally  it  wreathed  her  entire 
face. 

"Mr.  Bob  Bell.  I  AM  glad  to  know  you,"  she 
acknowledged  candidly,  extending  her  hand,  but 
Bob  did  not  take  note  of  the  look  she  shot  at 
his  brother.  "Will  the  twin  Bells  come  in?"  she 
dimpled,   throwing   wide  the  door. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN 
Helen  Merrick  Bond 

THE  little  American  village  where  Quint  Mc- 
Lendon  lived  boasted  many  a  dainty  flapper, 
but  only  one  Medie  Bishop.  Quint  filled  his 
dreams  with  her  sweetness  and  simplicity.  She 
was  the  one  old-fashioned  girl  the  town  still 
possessed,  and  his  own  wistful  nature  demanded 
all  the  beauty  she  could  offer.  Medie  too,  felt 
this  bond  between  them,  as  he  played  to  her 
on  his  little  violin  in  the  afternoons.  Her  wide 
brown  eyes  candidly  adored  him,  and  neither 
doubted  that  they  were  intended  for  each  other. 
So  it  was  that  Medie  could  be  brave  and  smiling 
when  Quint  left  her  for  Europe.  He  had  been 
sent  away  to  study,  and  promised  to  come  back, 
with   the   means   ot   supporting   a  wife. 

For  four  years  they  corresponded.  Medie's 
first  love  held  fast,  and  none  of  the  many  suitors 
gained  a  hearing.  Quint  was  as  firm  in  his  af- 
lcciion,  and  when  the  two  were  reunited  it  was 
as  though  there  had  never  been  a  separation. 
The  child  had  acquired  a  womanly  grace,  and 
yielded  without  question  to  a  new  man  whose 
nature    she   was    yet    to  discover. 

Quint  had  put  aside  his  violin  when  he  had 
embarked  on  a  medical  career  in  the  European 
University.  When  he  married  Medie  he  was  a 
capable  and  promising  physician,  and  immediate- 
ly established  a  successful  practise  in  the  town. 
All  the  young  women  reacted  to  the  confidence 
he  inspired.  But  Medie,  who  had  had  the  violin- 
ist all  to  herself,  found  her  life  now  enmeshed  in 
a  maze  of  obligations  and  the  dull  routine  of 
a  physician's  wife.  Disgusted,  disillusioned,  she 
resolved  that  her  only  escape  toward  a  life  of 
sincerity  would  be  in  leaving  Quint.  This  she 
consequently  did,  after  first  pleading  with  him 
to  go  back  to  his  violin.  Both  were  too  spirited 
to  yield,  and  the  separation  was  complete.  Medie 
joined  her  mother,  despite  the  latter's  solicitous 
reproaches.  Dr.  McLendon  discovered  suddenly 
the  intensity  of  his  love,  and  sought  eagerly  to 
bring  her  back.  When  this  failed,  he  attempted 
to  drown  his  sorrow  in  the  conventionally  social 
life  abroad,  where  there  are  so  few  intervals 
between  parties  that  one  has  no  time  to  be 
harried  by  remorse.  After  a  period  of  this  en- 
forced degeneracy,  he  summoned  fresh  spirit  for 
a  changed  future.  Quint  took  up  his  violin 
again,  and  his  added  experience  gave  depth  and 
zest  to  his  playing  which  in  his  immaturity 
he  had  lacked.  The  physician  became  renowned 
as  a  violinist.  Soon  Parisian  music  critics 
scratched  their  heads  for  new  adjectives.  The 
women  who  drifted  from  all  over  the  world  to 
idle  away  a  few  weeks  in  France  sought  him. 
One  particularly,  a  Russian  lady,  succeeded  in 
gaining  his  confidence,  though  his  heart  was  still 
closed  to  all  but  Medie.  He  confessed  to  her 
that  she  could  never  mean  more  to  him  than  a 
friend.  His  impassioned  story  awoke  in  her  a 
sisterly  affection  for  the  secluded  Medie.  Having 
nothing  vital  to  restrain  her,  the  Russian  woman 
packed  some  fineries  and  sailed  for  America. 
She  had  locked  in  her  bag  an  entire  scrap  book 
bearing  the  sensational  reviews  of  Quint  Mc- 
Lendon's    success    as    a  violinist. 

Meanwhile,  Medie  Bishop,  consistently  simple, 
had  at  last  succumbed  to  her  mother's  entreaties 
and  returned  to  her  husband's  home — to  find 
him  gone.  She  felt  this  as  a  punishment  and  a 
shock,  and  in  her  pride  could  not  summon  the 
will  to  follow  him.  Vague  rumors  were  wafted 
to  her,  about  the  success  of  the  violinist  Mc- 
Lendon in  Europe.  She  longed  passionately  to 
go  to  him,  but  did  not  feel  that  she  deserved  to 
enjoy  the  glamour  of  a  life  toward  which  she 
had  not  been  courageous  enough  to  lend  her  own 
patient  struggle.  So.  in  quiet,  she  bore  Quint's 
son  and  raised  him  in_his  home,  waiting  with  a 
confident  intuitiveness,  for  Quint's  return.  Not 
pride,  but  humility,  was  what  restrained  her 
now. 

One  evening  she  was  visited  by  an  exotic 
foreigner.  The  Russian  lady  had  found  her  way 
to  Dr.  McLendon's  former  residence,  and  with 
the  suavity  of  a  much-travelled  individual,  soon 
won  the  heart  of  Medie.  Quint's  wife  was  finallv 
prevailed  upon  to  write  to  him,  just  as  Quint 
himself  had  wearied  of  his  public  life.  Mad  with 
loneliness  and  frustrated  love,  he  was  about  to 
return  to  the  little  town  in  America.  When  he 
^■d  come,  it  was  to  discover  a  devoted,  subdued 
M^die,  and  a  most  astonishing  miniature  of  him- 
self in  the  person  of  young  Quint.  Although 
Medie  suggested  that  he  take  up  the  duties  of 
town  phvsician,  he  refused,  and  continued  with 
his    musical  career. 


ARLOTA 
Grace    B.  Still 

IN  WARM,  sensuous  Eldarah,  an  imaginary 
countrv  of  the  great  land  of  Africa,  Arlota, 
a  maiden  of  devastating  beauty  was  the  cap- 
tive of  a  heathen  chieftain.  Kalane.  The  latter, 
a  personage  of  much  wealth,  ruled  an  immense 
dominion  with  an  iron  rod  of  fiendish  cruelty, 
his  sole  thoughts  or  concern  in  anv  matter  being 
t^at  which  would  further  his  barbarous  desires. 
Arlota,  his  fair  captive,  had  been  stolen  in  her 
~arlv  childhood  and  lavishlv  cared  for  by  the 
black  chieftain  because  he  desired  to  make  her 
his  nueen.  But  the  girl,  thoueh  reared  with  and 
Hv  the  savage  tribe,  hates  Kalane  with  all  her 
heart.  As  the  time  for  her  wedding  da"  ap- 
proaches. Madison,  a  lone  exolorer,  who  had  been 
captured  and  held  by  Kalane  because  of  the 
latter's  desire  to  learn  European  culture,  sug- 
"psts  escape  to  Arlota.  With  the  aid  of  Gordon 
Torrence  and  his  son   Gordon,   who  is  captivated 


by  Arlota's  beautiful  voice,  both  of  whom  are 
seeking  atmosphere  for  their  forthcoming  super 
production,  they  make  their  way  out  of  Lhe 
country.  Gordon  is  in  love  with  Arlota  and  two 
years  later  finds  her  reaching  the  apex  of  her 
glory  as  a  singer  and  actress,  acclaimed  and 
applauded  by  the  nation.  Dressed  and  ready, 
after  the  initial  performance,  she  awaits  Gordon, 
but  instead  his  father  calls  and  explans  to  her 
that  his  son  can  never  marry  her  because  of  his 
superior  heritage  and  social  status.  Wounded 
to  the  heart  she  realizes  the  weight  ond  signi- 
ficance of  Torrence's  words  and  leaves  for  the 
only  home   she   knows — Eldarah. 

Meanwhile,  Madison  arrives  in  America  and 
seeks  the  Torrences  to  inform  them  and  Arlota 
that  his  stay  in  Europe  was  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  his  belief  concerning  the  identity  of 
Arlota.  He  had  gone  to  Eldarah  in  search  of  a 
party  lost  years  before  in  the  forests.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  unfortunate  group  had  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his.  This  friend,  a  great  engineer, 
was  accompanying  a  party  of  explorers  through 
the  wilds  of  Eldarah  when  the  entire  group  was 
attacked  and  killed  by  Kalane  and  his  men. 
Martani,  Madison's  friend,  left  his  young  wife 
and  baby  in  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Eldarah, 
and  on  the  night  Tollowing  the  murder  of  Martani 
and  his  friends,  Kalane's  warriors  raided  the 
village,  killing  many,  among  whom  was  Martani's 
wife.  The  heathen  chieftain  had  taken  her 
captive. 

Madison  learns  that  young  Torrence,  who  has 
been  detained  under  false  pretenses  by  his  aris- 
tocratic parents,  has  learned  of  the  girl's  hur- 
ried departure,  defies  and  denounces  his  parents 
for  their  base  deception  and  follows  Arlota  to 
her  homeland. 

With  the  passing  years,  nothing  has  come  to 
lessen  Kalane's  remorse  and  anger  over  losing 
Arlota.  He  has  gained  in  power  and  wealth  and 
has  become  more  cruel.  When  he  recognizes 
Arlota's  voice,  upon  her  return,  he  plaris,  his 
vengeance,  particularly  since  she  is  defiant  and 
calm,  and  not  cringing,  as  he  expects  under  the 
circumstances.  He  plans  her  death,  but  so  works 
himself  into  a   rage,  that  he  collapses  and  dies. 

Arlota  bends'  over  the  chieftain,  a  moment, — 
then  giving  a  strange  cry,  rises,  and  backs  away 
from  him.  A  few  steps  away,  she  stops  abruptly. 
From  the  immediate  distance  she  hears  horses* 
hoofs  advancing,  while  surrounding  the  Heathen's 
kr^al,  seemingly  from  everywhere,  she  sees 
soldiers — Mighty  Britain's  soldiers,  ordered  to 
raoture  the  fiend.  Kalane  and  his  tribe,  on  in- 
formation from  Madison.  And  then,  in  f r^nt  of 
th"  commandng  officer,  running,  frenzied  and 
warv.  is  young  Torrence,  whose  pitiful,  heart- 
rending cries  of  "Arlota — Arlota,"  like  the  great, 
^urole.  darkness,  penetrate  the  sands  of 
Kalane's   fallen  kingdom. 


FUGITIVE  HONOR 
Helen   Tilden  Williamson 

U'DO  RISPETTO  learns  that  his  young  wife. 
Mara,  is  not  the  real  daughter  of  Lord 
Curren,  but  is  instead  a  foundlint?  whom 
Lord  Curren  adopted  in  her  infancy.  His  false 
nrid^  of  caste  causes  him  to  believe  his  family 
has  been  dishonored  by  the  marriage.  This  belief 
is  strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  Grucha  Rispetto, 
Guildo's  scheming  mother,  who  has  taken  a  great 
dislike  towards  Mara. 

The  only  other  interests  in  life,  which  Guido 
seems  to  have,  are  his  intaglios  and  jewels.  He 
spends  long  hours  examining  his  fortune,  and 
even  writes  a  book  concerning  it.  The  book  is 
reviewed  by  a  black-mailing  paper,  and  with  the 
help  of  Grucha  it  is  made  to  appear  that  Mara  is 
the  author   of  the   insulting  review. 

Mara,  because  of  her  kindness  to  a  sick  youth, 
is  placed  in  a  compromising  position — Grucha  is 
responsible  for  this  happening  also.  Guido  begins 
to  believe  that  his  wife  is  really  what  Grucha  infers 
she  is.  Through  all  her  trials  in  the  Rispetto 
household  Mara  is  tolerant  and  relies  upon  the  love 
she  holds  for  her  husband  and  children  to  justify 
her   remaining  with   the  family. 

A  cousin  of  Guido  arrives.  Lecour  is  a  crook 
and  with  Grucha  plots  to  obtain  Guido's  jewels 
and  throw  suspicion  upon  Mara.  This  is  easily 
arranged  because  Mara  has  often  tried  to  take 
the  jewels  from  their  hiding  place  and  put  them 
where  there  will  be  less  danger  of  robbery.  Guido 
has  alwavs  misunderstood  her  interest  in  his  for- 
tune, and  has  already  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
her  efforts  to  move  the  gems. 

Lecour  is  connected  with  a  huge  smuggling  ring 
which  is  after  the  jewels.  Grucha  meets  him.  He 
gives  her  a  large  roll  of  counterfeit  money — and 
she  hands  him  the  jewels.  Then,  Lecour,  disgusted 
with  himself  and  the  Rispettos,  determines 
to  repay  Mara's  kindness  to  him  by  giving  her 
the  jewels — so  that  Grucha's  cruel  plans  will  not 
send  the  young  woman  away  branded  as  a  thief. 

Guido  comes  upon  his  wife  and  Lecour.  just  as 
the  latter  has  given  Mara  the  jewels.  Again  Guido 
misunderstands,  and  is  verbally  abusing  Mara 
when  Lecour  stops  him — and  explains  how  unjust 
has  been  his  attitude  toward  Mara  since  it  was 
learned  that  she  was  not  the  real  daughter  of 
Lord  Curren.  Lecour  points  out  that  the  Rlis- 
pettos  have  allowed  the  false  sense  of  pride  to 
warp  their  viewpoint — and  he  declares  that  Mara 
is   above   them  all. 

Guido  begins  to  see  just  how  much  of  a  fool 
he  has  been.  Grucha  realizes  that  she  no  longer 
has  influence  with  her  son.  Lecour  departs,  and 
Guido  in  very  humble  spirit  begs  his  wife's  for- 
giveness. Mara,  happy  that  he  has  at  last  come  to 
his  senses,  forgives  Guido — knowing  that  he  has 
achieved  a   real  understanding  of  human  values. 


JUSTICE 
F.  J.  Baumann 

JOHN  O'SHEA  lived  with  his  wife,  Mary  and  son, 
Donald  in  a  dinky  three-room  apartment  of  a 
small  western  town.  John  was  a  heavy  drinker 
and  often  returned  home  only  to  abuse  his  wife, 
who  was  an  exemplary  woman.  Donald,  a  little 
fellow  of  eight,  always  attempted  to  protect  his 
mother  and  as  a  result  was  chastized  and  sent  to 
bed  supperless  by  his  father.  Mary  cherished  the 
hope  that  John  would  someday  stop  drinking  and 
be  a  good  husband  and  father.  But  it  was  not 
so.  Month  after  month  John  drank  heavier,  and 
soon  his  health  began  to  fail.  He  was  now  a 
thorough  drunkard.  Mary  wept  while  doing  the 
work  that  gave  them  their  bread,  but  Donald  al- 
ways found  a  way  to  comfort  her.  Donald  now 
a  boy  of  sixteen  seeks  work  and  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining a  job  in  a  factory,  thereby  helping  his 
mother.  Mary  is  now  worn  and  tired  as  a  result 
of  the  abuse  malnutrition  and  work  to  which  she 
has  always  been  subject.  One  cool  June  night 
Donald  is  seated  at  the  table  reading.  His  mother 
sits  mending  socks.  Her  eyes  frequently  seek  the 
clock  and  then  she  heaves  a  deep  sigh.  Suddenly 
the  door  opens  and  John  fairly  falls  in.  He  is 
horribly  intoxicated.  Tears  come  to  Mary's  eyes 
as  she  helps  him  to  a  chair.  Donald  is  disgusted 
and  plainly  shows  his  feelings.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  Mary  says  something  that  irritates 
John  and  he  strikes  her,  sending  her  sprawling  to 
the  floor.  Again  and  again  he  strikes  her  before 
she  can  get  to  her  feet.  He  is  fairly  crazed  with 
drink.  Donald,  in  a  flash,  reaches  his  bedroom 
and  returns  just  as  John  is  about  to  strike  Mary 
again.  John  spies  Donald  with  the  gun  and  leaps 
for  him.  In  the  struggle  that  follows  the  gun 
goes  off  and  John  falls.  John  is  dead  Donald 
drops  the  gun,  picks  up  his  mother  and,  weeping, 
caresses  her.  The  sound  of  the  fatal  shot  attracts 
a  crowd.  Finally  a  policeman  arrives  and  arrests 
Donald,  kissing  his  mother  farewell  he  leaves  the 
house,  in  care  of  the  policeman.  He  is  put  behind 
the  bars.  Eventually  he  is  tried  and  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  serve  twenty-five  years  in  prison. 
His  mother  is  crazed  with  grief,  but  even  now1 
he  comforts  her  saying  that  the  Lord  shall  com- 
mand justice,  and  he  is  innocent.  Years  pass  and 
God  claims  Mary.  After  serving  nine  years  in 
prison,  Donald  escapes  and  goes  east.  Here  he 
assumes  the  name  of  Jack  Williams,  obtains  a 
job,  and  leads  the  life  of  an  honest  man.  He 
meets  a  girl,  Jane  Lury,  who  later  becomes  his 
wife.  Things  go  along  nicely,  but  Jack  and  Jane 
always  fear  the  future.  He  is  working  in  the 
factory  and  his  little  home  is  a  place  of  peace 
and  happiness.  A  year  later  their  home  is  blessed 
with  a  baby  boy.  Time  passes.  One  day  while 
returning  from  work  a  detective  confronts  him 
saying  that  'in  the  name  of  the  law'  he  arrests 
him.  They  have  searched  for  him  continually  and 
have  found  him  at  last.  Jack's  heart  sinks.  He 
is  taken  to  the  station  house  and  later  in  the 
evening  Jane  comes  to  see  him  and  clings  to  him 
lovingly.  She  weeps  convulsively.  Jane,  con- 
vinced of  Jack's  innocence,  calls  at  the  home  of 
the  Governor  in  quest  of  a  pardon.  The  Governor 
listens  to  her  story,  and  hearing  that  the  charge 
is  murder  tells  her  that  it  will  be  quite  difficult, 
Jane  pleads  and  on  leaving  his  office  asks  him 
to  do  all  he  can  to  help  her.  Jane  lives  alone 
with  her  little  son.  A  year  passes  by  and  Jane 
is  forced  to  work  to  keep  the  house  going.  One 
day  she  receives  a  notice  from  the  Governor  to 
call  with  reference  to  the  pardon  of  Donald  O'Shea. 
Fondly  hugging  her  little  son  she  hastens  to  the 
Governor's  office  where  she  is  greeted  with  the 
glad  news  of  her  husband's  pardon.  Donald  re- 
turns home  to  start  life  anew.     Happiness  reigns. 


HIS  TRYING  ORDEAL 
Henry  L.  Zwick  and  Karl  A.  Klingelhoefer 

CAST  of  characters:  Sam  Blaine,  a  young 
trapper  from  the  North;  Geraldine  Young, 
who  falls  in  love  with  Blaine.  Jean  Lebeaux, 
who  squeals  of  Blaine's  whereabouts ;  Detective 
Lorden,  who  proves  his  friendship  for  Blaine; 
"Bill"  Young,  father  of  Geraldine ;  "Ma"  Young, 
mother  of  Geraldine ;  "Shorty"  Denton,  friend  of 
Blaine;  "Slim"  Dale,  pal  of  Shorty;  Detective 
Bowser,  who  arrests  Blaine  in  the  North.  Extras: 
Joe   Barns,    Dopey   Joe,   Adam   Jones,   and  others. 

Sam  Blaine,  on  a  visit  to  New  York  from  the 
North,  calls  upon  his  cousin  John  Lorden,  suc- 
cessful detective.  They  chat  over  old  times. 
While  in  New  York  Blaine  is  embroiled  in  a  fight 
with  George  Black,  who  cheats  at  cards.  Shortly 
after  Blaine  leaves,  Black  is  found  dead  with  a 
bullet  in  his  back.  Suspicion  points  to  Blaine 
and  this  is  fostered  by  Joe  Barns,  real  murderer 
and  loser  at  cards,  who  puts  the  police  on 
Blaine's   trail.     Lorden  advises   Blaine  to  beat  it. 

"Somebody's    framing   you   I'll    get   the  rat. 

I've  got  a  hunch  already."  Fearful  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  Blaine  goes  back  North.  Near 
Plkhorn  with  a  dog  team  Blaine  overtakes  Bill 
Young  with  a  pulled  tendon  in  his  leg.  Blaine 
helos  Young  into  town.  Blaine  meets  Geraldine 
and  Ma   Young.     He   stays   for  the  evening  meal. 

Jean  Le  Bea^x,  admirer  of  Geraldine,  calls  on 
the  Youngs.  He  shows  his  jealousy.  Later,  in 
Paradise  Dance  Hall.  Blaine  is  aonroached  by 
Le  Beaux.  An  argument  is  followed  by  a  fight 
in  which  Le  Beaux  is  knocked  to  the  floor.  This 
spectacle  is  much  enjoyed  by  Shorty  Denton  and 
Slim   who   bear   no   friendship   for   Le  Beaux. 

Blaine  goes  to  Red  River  with  Young  where 
Young  has  a  claim  staked,  to  prospect  for  sold. 
Provisions  run  low.  Blaine  sets  out  for  Elkhorn 
to  renew  supply.  A  snow-storm  sets  in.  Le 
Beaux  lying  in  wait  for  Blaine,  takes  a  shot  at 
him.  Bullet  passes  through  Blaine's  hat.  Blaine 
falls  in  snow,  pretending  he  is  shot,  watching 
for    the    appearance    of    the    sniper.      Le  Beaux, 
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thinking  he  killed  Blaine,  hurriedly  leaves. 
Meanwhile  Ma  Young  is  taken  deathly  sick.  An 
appeal  for  volunteers  to  go  to  Tulane  goes  un- 
answered by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dance  hall. 
Blaine  enters  and  consents.  He  reaches  Tulane 
and  forces  doctor  to  come  with  him.  Despite 
furious  snow-storm,  by  pointing  a  gun  at  nim. 
Fighting  off  wolves  they  arrive  at  Elkhorn.  Ma 
Young  is  saved. 

The  following  evening  Blaine  declares  his  love 
for  Geraldine  but  is  immediately  repentant.  He 
thinks  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  and 
hangs  his  head.  He  tells  Geraldine  the  story. 
Le  Beaux,  eavesdropping,  informs  authorities  at 
New  York  and  Detective  Bowster  arrives  and 
places  Blaine  under  arrest.  Shorty  and  Slim  run 
Le  Beaux  out  of  town. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  states  with  Blaine, 
Bowster  is  troubled  with  his  eyes,  from  the  sun 
glaring  on  the  snow.  Bowster  becomes  snow- 
blind.  Blaine,  realizing  his  opportunity  to  es- 
cape forces  Bowster  to  give  him  key  to  hand- 
cuffs. When  free  he  leaves  Bowster  staggering  in 
snow  while  he  makes  off  with  dog  team.  After 
going  a  short  distance  Blaine  becomes  conscience- 
stricken.  He  returns  and  determines  to  face  the 
music. 

Meanwhile,  Geraldine's  father  has  struck  it 
rich.  They  go  to  New  York  to  enroll  in  Blaine's 
defence.  Blaine  is  brought  to  trial  to  face  the 
damaging  evidence.  Dopey  Joe,  accomplice  of 
Barns,  is  arrested  by  Detective  Lorden,  who 
rushes  into  the  court  room  with  Dopey  Joe's  writ- 
ten confession,  which  states  that  Barns  is  the 
murderer  and  himself  the  accomplice.  Judge 
reads  confession  and  orders  Barns  arrest. 
Blaine  is  freed.  Geraldine  then  rushes  to  Blaine, 
and  embracing  him  happily  says:  "I  knew  you 
were    innocent !"      Blaine    kisses  Geraldine. 


VENEER 
Anna    Cleveland  James 

MIRA  FAINWELL,  beautifull  American  girl, 
goes  to  Europe  with  her  mother  after  the 
death  of  her  father.  At  the  Opera,  in 
Paris,  she  meets  Prince  Hassan,  son  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt.  The  Prince  is  a  splendid 
looking  man  of  30,  tall,  dark-skinned,  graduate 
of  Oxford,  and  while  a  true  Easterner  in  appear- 
ance and  charm  of  manner,  he  apparently  has 
imbued  all  of  the  Western  ideas  and  thoughts. 
It  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  on  both  sides, 
and  though  Mrs.  Fain  well  has  some  misgivings, 
her  fears  are  over-ridden  by  the  magnetic  charm 
of  the  Prince  and  her  daughter's  supreme  happi- 
ness. After  a  magnificent  wedding,  the  young 
couple  leaves.  Mrs.  Fain  well  receives  letters  filled 
with  glowing  accounts  of  gay  entertainments 
and  Mira's  perfect  happiness.  The  Prince  is 
apparently  all  that  could  be  desired  so  Mrs. 
Fainwell  leaves  for  America,  satisfied  that  Fate 
has  dealt  fairly  with  Mira.  /\tter  a  glorious 
honeymoon,  they  set  sail  on  the  superb  yacht, 
which  the  Khedive  has  sent  to  bring  them  home. 
A  few  perfect  days  on  the  sparkling  Mediterran- 
ean and  they  arrive  at  Alexandria,  where  a 
special  train  awaits  them.  It  is  Spring  and  the 
Bulbuls  sing  as  they  speed  along  the  far-reach- 
ing Nile  Valley,  verdant  in  its  mantle  of  shoulder- 
high   wheat   and   fragrant  lucerne. 

At  Cairo,  an  escort  awaits  them.  They  are  re- 
ceived with  Royal  honors,  and  are  installed  in 
a  sumptuous  suite  in  the  Palace.  That  night 
Mira  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  mother,  telling 
of  her  dream-like  surroundings  and  great  happi- 
ness. Then  the  letters  ceased.  Days,  months 
went  by.  Mr.  Robinson,  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Fain- 
well's  late  husband,  investigates.  It  is  found, 
through  his  friend  in  Cairo,  that  Mira  was  in 
the  Palace,  secluded  in  the  Harem,  the  third  wife 
of  Prince  Hassan !  A  trusted  native  clerk  of 
Mr.  Howard,  friend  of  Mr.  Robinson  in  Cairo, 
had  penetrated  the  Harem  in  disguise,  carrying 
letters  to  Mira.  Upon  his  next  visit  he  is  given 
Mira's  letter.  In  the  letter  Mira  tells  of  awaken- 
ing the  morning  after  her  arrival  at  the  Palace, 
only  to  find  that  all  of  her  clothes  and  personal 
belongings  had  been  removed  from  her  apart- 
ment, while  she  slept,  and  those  of  an  Oriental 
woman  substituted.  Every  luxury  was  hers, — 
jewels,  the  magnificence  of  which  she  had  never 
dreamed  existed,  where  showered  upon  her  and  the 
one  thing  she  wanted, — the  only  thing  worth- 
while to  an  American  girl, — her  freedom, — free- 
dom to  come  and  go  as  she  pleased,  was  denied 
her.  And  she  found  herself  in  the  humiliating 
position  of  "Third  Wife.**  The  Prince  assured 
her  that  she  was  the  favorite,  and  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand   why  she  was  dissatisfied. 

Then  follows  a  feverish  period  of  waiting  and 
planning.  Abbas,  Howard's  trusty  clerk,  smug- 
gled a  disguise  to  Mira.  ,  Every  detail  was  per- 
fected when  a  terrific  thunder-storm  swept  down 
upon  the  city.  Abbas  feared  she  would  not  dare 
to  make  the  attempt  and  was  about  to  seek 
shelter  when  she  appeared.  Soon  they  were 
drifting  down  the  Nile  towards  freedom!  Naples 
and  Mother  at  last! 

After  a  long  illness  the  Great  War  had  broken 
out.  Mira  threw  herself  into  Red  Cross  work 
and  in  helping  others,  forgot  her  own  sorrow. 
While    working    under    fire,    she    came    under  the 

observation  of  Major  Worthing  One  day  Mira 

reads   that   the   Prince   Hassan   of   Egypt  dies." 

The  war  was  over.  Mrs.  Fainwell  and  Mr. 
Robinson  are  to  be  married.  Later,  Mira  comes 
face  to  face  with  Maj.  Worthing,  while  shopping 
in  Paris.  A  double  wedding  is  decided  upon. 
The  knots  are  tied.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen 
the  great  liner  ready  to  take  them  back  to  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A. 


Lane.  He  told 
I  should  have 
You'll    pay  for 


HIS  LESSON 
E.  J.  Blackner 

MR.  LANE,  is  one  of  those  frivolous  wealthy 
men  whose  conquest  of  each  little  gold 
digger  gives  them  a  superiority  complex. 
His  wife,  a  splended  woman,  who  believes  in  age- 
ing gracefully,  forbore  all  her  loneliness  and  sor- 
rows quietly.  One  evening  she  and  her  son  Jack 
are  alone.  Jack,  a  young  handsome  chap  but 
with  features  so  finely  curved  that  his  appearances 
rendered  him  rather  effeminate,  seemed  perturbed. 

"Is  Dad  going  on  another  business  engagement 
again?  " 

"Yes, — yes,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Lane.  "He  just  drives 
me  mad,  running  here  and  there, — this  club  and 
that.  He  thinks  I'm  stupid  enough  to  believe  all 
the  lies  he  keeps  telling  me.  Business!  Yes — 
running  after  some  little  painted  baby  who  is  out 
to  see  how  many  diamond  bracelets  she  can  get," 
She   looks  helplessly  to  Jack. 

Jack  has  an  idea.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
saunters  passed  the  Royal  Theatre.  He  looks  for 
the  stage  entrance,  enters  and  stops  before  a 
dressing  room  labeled  "ERIC  DOUGLAS — Female 
Impersonator."  Eric  is  just  getting  ready  for  his 
call  and  they  arrange  to  meet  after  the  act.  Jack 
enjoys  himself,  although  he  has  not  forgotten  his 
purpose  in  calling.  He  outlines  his  scheme  to 
Eric.     "Alright"  laughed   Eric,   "We'll  try." 

A  few  evenings  later  the  CHECKER  CLUB  was 
in  all  its  glory.  Amid  the  excitement  two  exotic 
young  laddies  enter.  It  is  Dad,  Eric  and  Jack. 
They  manage  to  get  to  Mr.  Lane's  table  and  he 
falls  hard.  Jack  and  Eric  encourage  his  flirtations 
and  they  soon  leave  for  Lane's  house.  "Wifie 
should   be   asleep   by   this  time." 

Reaching  the  house  they  enter.  After  carefully 
powdering  their  face  and  rearranging  their  wigs, 
the  girls  return  to  the  men.  Cocktails  follow — 
then  some  jokes,  until  the  crowd  become  rather 
loud.  The  noise  awakens  Mrs.  Lane.  Donning 
her  negligee  she  proceeds  down  the  stairs.  As 
she  appears  Jack  catches  his  mother's  eye  and 
after  a  series  of  foolish  antics,  informs  his  mother 
of  his  movements.  Putting  his  arms  around  his 
father,  he  begins  to  caress  and  love  him.  Mr. 
Lane,  not  observing  his  wife,  begins  to  get  very 
sentimental  and  loveable.  He  is  just  in  the  act 
of  putting  his  lips  to  the  make-believe  vamp  when 
Mrs.  Lane  comes  upon  them. 

"Robert,  how  dare  you."  Right  in  my  own 
home  too!  The  disgrace,  oh,  the  humiliation! 
What  is  to  become  or   me — " 

And  Jack.  "He  loves  me  Mrs 
me  so.  You  old  heart-breaker, 
known  you  would  be  like  this, 
this — I'll  see  my  lawyer — .*' 

His  wife  too  will  commence  divorce  proceedings. 
"No  use   Robert,   I'm  through." 

Jack  is  bought  off  for -$10,000.  The  next  day 
in  her  bedroom  Mrs.  Lane  forgives  her  erring  hus- 
band, but  she  does   not  mention  the  check  which 

was  hers.   

THE   BURMA  SAPPHIRE 
Eva  Churchill 
HE  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  a  tall  blonde, 
with  dark,  keen  eyes.     Rachel  St.  John  was 
a  portrait  painter  of  prestige.     And  so  Mrs. 
Von   Nolda,  wealthy    New   Yorker,    who   is  having 
her  portrait  painted  by  Rachel  perceives  a  match- 
making opportunity  between  her  and  Robert  Van- 
dermeyer,  the  archeologist,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Egypt.    Their  friendship,  commenced  at  Mrs. 
Von    Nolda's    party,    continues    until    a    sense  of 
great    friendliness, — of    comfort, — of    peace,  had 
entered    her    heart.      It    was    a    feeling    she  had 
never   known.      Akin   to   it   was    the   days   of  her 
own    fireside    when    her    parents    were    alive  and 
loved  her  more   than  anything  in  life. 

Rachel  looked  back  to  her  earlier  days.  It  was 
closely  connected  with  Donald  Stewart.  Donald 
had  seen  service  in  the  world  war.  At  the 
Argonne  a  spent  bullet  plugged  him  in  the  throat, 
bruising  the  skin  only  In  lifting  his  head  another 
bullet  caught  him  above  the  ear,  slivered  along 
the  skull,  glanced  on  the  visor  of  his  helmet,  and 
spun  into  his  chest.  He  doubled  up  and  fell. 
When  he  comes  to,  he  found  himself  in  a  base 
hospital  outside  of  Paris.  He  was  invalided  to 
England, — thence  to  America  on  a  returning 
transport.  Donald's  father  had  seen  Indian  mili- 
tary service  under  the  British  colors.  In  the 
course  of  his  duties  he  had  come  into  possession 
of  a  marvelous  sapphire.  It  was  a  stone  that 
carried  a  legend  with  it.  The  ninth  year  always 
marked  a  change  or  alteration  in  the  life  of  its 
temporary  owner.  Donald  acquired  the  stone, 
through  inheritance,  and  had  given  it  to  Rachel 
when  his  proposal  of  marriage  had  not  been 
accepted.  He  wanted  her  to  have  the  valuable 
stone  in  remembrance  of  his  love,  for  he  would 
never   love   anyone  else. 

Returning  from  theatre,  one  evening,  Robert 
asks  to  stay  a  few  moments.  Robert  proposes  to 
Rachel  and  is  accepted.  As  they  are  embracing 
a  figure  appears  at  the  window, — then  another. 
Two  masked  men,  revolvers  in  hand  demand  the 
stone  from  Rachel.  Robert  is  bound  and  gagged 
to  the  chair.  One  of  the  thugs  disappears  through 
the  window  with  the  stone.  The  other  remains. 
It  is  Donald.  With  an  oath,  the  masked  figure 
kicked  and  beat  the  bound  man.  The  sight  of  the 
embracing  couple  had  evidently  gone  to  his  head. 
But  Rachel  frees  herself  and,  unnoticed,  procures 
a  revolver  and  covers  Donald  with  it.  He  breaks 
down.  The  police  are  at  the  door,  for  Rachel's 
maid  has  heard  the  disturbance,  and  Rachel  cau- 
tions Donald  to  flee,  much  against  Robert's 
wishes.  "Donald  has  made  a  fool  of  himself," 
said  Rachel.  "No  one  knows  it  better  than  he 
does.  He  will  never  again  attempt  to  harm  a  hair 
of  your  head.  I  know  the  boy.  If  he  comes  to 
his  senses  ever,  and  gets  away  from  the  gang  he's 
with,   we  may  have  him  for  a   good  Friend." 


THE   BORROWED  NAME 
M.  M.  Caldwell 

THE    stage    is    set    at    the    time   of  Jefferson's 
administration,   when   The   United   States  was 
obsessed  with  republican  views  and  freedom, 
when     hatred     toward     England     was     a  sacred 
pledge,    and    Aaron    Burr    at    the    height    of  his 
unpopularity. 

Richard  Travis  and  his  staunch  friend,  Robert 
Mclntyre,  both  educated  and  intelligent  youths, 
yet  old  enough  to  lose  their  heads  over  a  pretty 
maiden,  attended  a  May  festival  given  by  the 
charming  and  most  popular  of  all  Colonial  wo- 
men, Dolly  Madison.  At  the  affair,  the  boys 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Madison's  cousin, 
Nancy  Fleming,  and  her  friend,  Rosalie  Rhett, 
both  girls  of  aristocratic  lineage.  Travis  found 
himself  attracted  to  the  pretty  Rosalie  who  seem- 
ed inclined  to  return  the  preference.  But  Nancy, 
noticing  the  growing  affection  between  the  two, 
and  out  of  consideration  for  Rosalie,  told  her 
of  the  current  rumor  that  Travis  had  no  pedigree. 

In  fact,  Travis,  conscious  of  his  attraction  to 
both  young  girls,  of  standing  felt  his  handicap 
and  confessed  to  his  bosom  friends.  He  related 
to  Robert  all  he  remembered  of  his  early  years. 
An  invalid  woman  whom  he  was  taught  to  call 
"mother";  a  man  who  one  day  came  into  the  quiet 
household,  whom  he  was  told  was  his  father; 
the  deaths  of  the  kind  woman;  the  coming  of 
another  haughty  one;  and  his  final  desire  to  be 
free.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  went  out  in  the 
world  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  finally  attached 
himself  to  a  kindly  lawyer  who  helped  him  go 
through  college,  and  his  honors  at  College  attract- 
ed the  famous  Aaron  Burr,  who  engaged  him  as  his 
private  secretary.  Travis  exulted  over  the  name 
of  Burr.  He  loved  him.  Mclntyre,  now  engaged 
as  reporter  for  the  "Intelligencer"  in  Washington, 
was  otherwise  inclined.  Travis  also  told  Mc- 
lntyre that  the  name  which  he  now  held  was  an 
assumed  one.  and  not  the  one  his  adopted  parents 
gave  him.  He  wanted  to  abandon  all  claims  to 
his  unhappy  childhood  and  indeed  forgot  the 
name   which   connected   him   with  it. 

After  this  revelation,  both  youths  were  ac- 
costed bv  a  surly  Englishman  who  looked  in- 
tently at  Travis,  and  compared  his  features  with 
a  small  photograph  he  held  in  his  hands.  On 
learning  his  name,  he  told  him  that  an  Eng- 
lish noblewoman  had  sent  him  to  these  American 
states  in  search  of  him.  Travis,  with  natural 
pride,  abruptly  answered  the  man  that  he  was 
mistaken,  since  the  name  was  an  assumed  one, 
and  he  was  certain  he  had  no  connections  with 
any  Englishmen.  Soon  after  this  incident,  a 
letter  came  from  the  English  noblewoman, 
Miriam  Tremaine,  begging  him  to  come  over  for 
an  interview  and  claim  his  rightful  heritage, 
since  she  is  sure  he  is  her  long-lost  half-brother. 
Her  father,  she  stated,  was  Richard  Travis  Tre- 
maine. But  this,  too  the  obdurate  Richard 
brushed   aside   as   a    feminine  appeal. 

The  Burr-Hamilton  duel  put  another  dagger 
into  Burr's  unpopularity  by  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander- but  Travis  still  worshipped  his  chief. 
Mclntyre,  as  reporter  for  the  "Intelligencer"  in 
Washington,   was  otherwise  inclined. 

At  a  festival  given  at  Nancy  Fleming's  home. 
Richard  found  that  he  really  loved  Nancy  and 
not  Piosalie.  He  confessed  his  love.  Nancy  was 
very  much  hurt.  She  knew  the  deep  love  her 
friend  bore  him.  and  could  do  nothing  but  refuse 
out  of  sheer  loyalty.  This  piqued  the  proud 
soirit  of  Richard.  He  soon  received  a  letter  from 
Nancv,  telling  of  the  illness  that  had  befallen 
Rosalie,  and  accused  him  of  being  the  cause 
of  it. 

He  immediately  went  to  South  Carolina  to 
visit  the  invalid  and  comfort  her  as  much  as 
possible.  There  he  proposed  to  Rosalie,  and 
wanted  to  marry  her  immediately,  but  her  mother 
objected.  She  wanted  Rosalie  to  regain  her 
strength  before  tying  a  man  down  to  her.  Young 
Travis  stayed  at  South  Carolina  and  did  his  best 
to    make    the    girl  happy. 

Meanwhile,  at  Washington,  Mclntyre  received 
a  strange  visitor.  The  young  English  noblewo- 
man, Miriam  Tremaine,  came  to  claim  her 
brother.  She  was  disconcerted  to  learn  that  he 
was  out  of  town,  and  unravelled  her  tale  to 
Robert.  She  related  tha  she  had  been  living  at 
the  old  mansion  alone  with  her  invalid  father 
since  her  mother's  death,  and  of  her  grand- 
father's command  that  she  marry  her  cousin  or 
suffer  disinheritance.  Her  father  was  a  great 
comfort  to  her  in  this  hour  of  need.  He  told  her 
not  to  rush  into  a  reluctant  marriage  and  related 
the  sad  story  of  his  own  life,  which  revealed  her 
claim  to  Travis  as  a  hMf -brother.  Her  father, 
when  on  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  fell  in  love 
with  a  Soanish-American  woman,  Miriam  by 
name,  and  married  her  without  his  family's 
knowled^*1.  When  thev  learned  of  it,  they  com- 
manded his  return.  He  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey  and  had  to  leave  his  beautiful  wife,  Miriam, 
with  his  unborn  child,  forever.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  marry  an  Englishwoman,  and  forget  his 
wife,  his  former  marriage  being  dissolved.  Some 
time  after,  a  dving  sailor  brought  some  letters 
and  the  miniature  picture  of  his  American  wife 
to  him.  Miss  Tremaine  had  then  decided  it  was 
necessary  to  find  his  former  wife's  son.  so  that 
he  can  claim  his  share  of  the  estate  which  the 
grandfather  had  promised  at  her  invalid  father's 
remiest. 

Mclntyre  concealed  Miriam  from  Richard  by 
introducing  her  into  Dolly  Madison's  companv 
and  having  her  keot  under  that  lady's  wing  until 
clues  can  be  found.  Mclntvre  first  discovered  an 
old  will  book  of  a  Capt.  Thos.  Peterson,  Seaman, 
which  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  fortune  to  his 
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adopted  son  Richard.  In  the  state  church  reg- 
istry he  discovered  the  name  of  John  Wilkinson, 
at  the  same  address  as  tne  Peterson's.  Mclntyre 
assumed  that  this  must  be  the  man  who  had 
succeeded  the  kindly  sailor,  as  Dick's  foster 
father.  As  Mclntyre  was  searching  for  someone 
who  was  acquainted  with  either  of  the  obscure 
parties,  he  came  across  a  blind  old  sailor,  who 
proved  to  be  the  very  one  who  rescued  the  baby, 
Richard  Travis,  from  a  foundering  vessel  in  which 
he  lay  beside  nis  mother,  who  was  dead  from 
severe  injuries.  The  sailor  had  also  tound  in 
the  basket  some  letters  and  a  ring  which  he  still 
possessed.  The  baby  he  claimed,  was  stolen 
from  him  by  Peterson,  whose  own  little  boy  had 
just  died.  The  old  sailor  had  pinned  the  name 
of  'Richard  Travis'  on  the  baby.  Mclntyre  now 
was   in  possession   of  all   the  facts. 

He  immediately  told  the  impatient  Miriam  of 
the  clues.  Mclntyre  sped  out  to  the  West,  where 
Kichard  was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  mission 
with  Aaron  Burr  in  forming  a  kingdom  in  Ken- 
tucky. Rpbert's  old  antipathy  to  the  scheming 
Burr  was  revived.  He  wanted  to  save  his  friend. 
But  Richard  gave  him  a  cold  greeting  and  pur- 
sued his  fascinating  chief.  Soon,  however,  he 
was  disillusioned.  Burr's  dangerous  plans  were 
disclosed  and  Richard  was  included  in  the  brawl. 
Robert  helped  him  out  of  the  difficulty  and  told 
him  of  his  discovery  of  his  name  and  fortune. 
Richard  went  back  to  the  East,  married  Rosalie 
and  took  his  sister  with  him.  Miriam  nursed 
Rosalie  and  soon  learned  to  love  her.  But  all 
too  soon  the  gentle  girl  died.  Richard  and  hi- 
sister  went  back  to  England  to  straighten  out 
their  affairs.  The  War  of  1  tt  I  2  broke  out  and  the 
disheartened  Robert  thought  he'd  never  see  his 
loving  friends  again.  They  surprised  him,  how- 
ever, and  both  returned.  They  could  not  stay 
away  from  dear  old  America  and  Miriam  could 
not  stay  away  from  Robert  to  whom  she  became 
very  much  attached  during  her  former  stay.  They 
married  and  lived  on  a  large  estate  in  Kentucky. 
Richard  became  quite  popular  there,  and  Henry 
Clay  admired  his  leadership.  But,  after  two 
years,  when  Miriam's  little  boy  was  a  little  over 
a  year  old,  she  noticed  her  brother  was  leading 
a  lonely,  single  life  in  spite  of  all  his  activity. 
She  arranged  a  large  gathering  to  which  she  in- 
vited   the    faithful    and    wise    Nancy  Fleming. 

Rosalie's  dying  words  were  that  he  marry 
Nancy.  And  in  the  marriage  to  his  first  love, 
he  finds  his  future  happiness. 


THE  EPITAPH 
Harry  M.  Moore 

T-1ERE  is  a  commendable  type  of  man  in  this 
world  whose  deeds  are  not  public  property 
and,  if  they  were,  might  quite  easily  be  mis- 
understood. The  act  he  does  today  quite  un- 
consciously slips  from  his  memory  tomorrow. 
And  although  the  world  may  not  praise  him,  nor 
write  a  book  about  him,  he  has  not  lived  pur- 
poselessly. 

Such  a  character  is  Uncle  Ned  who  occupies 
a  shack  in  a  deep,  circular  valley.  Len  Wright, 
cattleman  leases  the  Bowl  from  the  Government 
for  a  cattle  ranch  and  proceeds  to  place  a  barbed 
wire  fence  around  it.  Uncle  Ned  is  allowed  to 
remain  and  is  friendly  towards  him.  Len  and 
Patsy  Germaine  become  attached  to  each  other 
and  she  is  to  become  Ms  wife.  In  leasing  the 
important  section  Len  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Laderoute  family, — "The  Bear,"  and  "The  Wolf," 
his  younger  brother,  who  are  the  last  of  their 
race.  The  are  expert  hunters,  trappers  and  woods- 
men and  when  they  hear  that  Len  has  taken  over 
the  property  they  are  furious.  They  threaten 
vengeance. 

The  Laderoutes  proceed  to  tear  down  the  fence, 
but  mysterious  rifle  fire  threatens  them  away. 
Later,  gaps  that  had  been  cut  in  a  dozen  different 
places  are  mended.  The  cattle  are  poisoned,  but 
thrcugh  Uncle  Ned's  intervention,  all  of  which 
is   secretive,    the   animals   are  saved. 

There  is  a  party  in  the  little  frame  hall  in  the 
village  in  honor  of  Len  and  Patsy.  The  Laderoutes 
come  uninvited  and  unwanted.  Because  of  the 
women  present,  Len  permits  them  to  stay  and  thus 
avoid  unpleasantness.  At  the  height  of  the  pro- 
ceeding a  rough  yokel,  Corrigan  by  name,  in- 
forms Len  that  his  cattle  have  broken  out  and  are 
storming  over  the  unfenced  hill.  Len  leaves  at 
once.  Meanwhile.  Patsy,  is  kidnapped,  with  the 
aid  of  a  burlap  bag,  but  let  loose  at  her  home. 

Later  it  is  learned  that  some  unknown  person 
has  had  a  hand  in  the  affair.  Len  meets  Corrigan 
and  proceeds  to  call  him  to  account  for  the  wild- 
f»oose  chase.  Corrigan  is  forced  to  make  known 
the  plan  of  the  Laderoutes  who  had  attempted  to 
kidnap  Patsy  to  force  Len  to  terms.  Patsy's 
version  is  that  her  abductors  had  disappeared. 
They  had  vanished  into  the  darkness. 

Len  meets  the  Laderoutes  on  the  road  and  pro- 
ceeds to  thrash  "The  Bear"  soundly.  A  stranger 
with  rifle,  however,  warns  the  Laderoutes  on  fair 
play,  and  thus  "The  Wolf"  is  kept  off.  "The 
Bear"  becomes  friendly  after  the  beating. 

Meanwhile,  the  cattle  have  proved  an  excellent 
financial  venture  for  Len  Wright.  He  has  some 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  a  huge  wallet,  part  of  the 
proceeds.  Len  is  particularly  happy  since  his 
marriage  i?o  Patsy  is  to  take  place  shortly.  He 
feels  for  the  wallet.  It  is  gone!  The  loss  is  dis- 
closed to  Uncle  Ned.  Wolf  Laderoute,  shortly 
thereafter,  appears  in  the  doorway  of  Len's  home, 
with  a  serious  case  of  blood-poisoning.  He  brings 
the  wallet  with  him,  stating  that  he  saw  Len  drop 
it.  In  his  attempt  to  escape  he  meets  the  man 
with  the  rifle  who  tells  him  "he'll  rot  for  it." 
"The  Wolf"  scratches  his  hand  on  Len's  fence 
and  blood-poisoning  results.  He  dies.  Word  is 
brought  to  the  townspeople  that  Uncle  Ned  is  dead. 


A  MIDNIGHT  MARRIAGE 
Mary  Viola  Harrison 

LILLIAN  WHITE,  age  seventeen,  youngest 
daughter  of  proud,  aristocratic  parents,  is  a 
Deautiful  butterfly  who  brings  cheerfulness  to 
her  cozy,  loving  home.  Her  parents  love  their 
yaungesc  child  with  the  devotion  parents  are 
wont  to,  and  satisfy  her  every  wish  and  whim 
ac  its  mere  utterance.  Her  sister  Mary, — a  quiet, 
gentle  girl,  and  her  brother  John,  a  prospective 
aoctor  and  ambitious  youth,  also  indulge  her 
every  fancy. 

On  the  night  of  an  eventful  dance  given  by 
their  neighbors  in  honor  ot  the  return  of  their 
young  son  Frank,  Mary  fell  in  love  with  the 
honored  guest,  and  her  pretty  sister  fell  hard 
for  Carl  hathway,  a  boy.jor  twenty-one,  the  son  of 
hard-working  parents.  Carl  gave  no  thought  to 
marriage.  Lillian  was  anxious  to  meet  Carl  again 
and  found  an  opportunity  to  impose  her  person 
upon  him.  Her  parents  noticed  their  youngest 
daugnter  in  Carl's  company  and  tried  to  stop  it, 
but  Lillian  continued  to  see  the  man  she  loved  by 
means   of   subterfuge  methods. 

Lillian  falls  seriously  ill  one  summer  night,  and 
the  indulgent  family  are  greaty  worried.  The 
doctor  seems  to  give  up  hope  for  her  recovery 
and  Lillian  herself  feels  her  hold  on  life  weaken- 
ing. Before  the  rector  enters,  she  begs  that  she 
may  have  one  last  desire  fulfilled — she  wants  to  be 
married  to  Carl,  the  man  she  loves — to  bear  his 
name  with  her  to  her  grave.  The  family  is  upset  at 
so  extraordinary  a  request,  but  cannot  refuse. 
Mr.  White,  with  his  son  John,  go  to  the  young 
man's  humble  home  and  deliver  Lillian's  message. 
Carl,  of  course,  is  surprised,  and  explains  that 
he  had  never  thought  seriously  about  marriage. 
Carl's  heart  belongs  to  Cora  Page  but  seeing  the 
sad  men  before  him  and  believing  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  short  time,  he  complies.  When 
Lillian  sees  Carl  her  eyes  brighten  and  into  her 
cheeks^  appears  a  reassuring  glow.  As  the  couple 
utter  "the  words,  "Until  death  do  us  part"  she 
falls  into  a  calm  sleep.  She  recovers  from  her 
illness  to  her  family's  happiness  and  to  her  hus- 
band's perplexity.  But  Carl  decides  that  what 
can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  and  he  becomes 
a  fond  husband  to  the  pretty  child. 

The  young  couple  depart  for  Italy,  upon  the 
doctor's  advice.  Carl  becomes  worried  about  his 
financial  condition  and  in  Italy  the  pair  are  com- 
pelled to  live  very  frugally.  Lillian,  a  though  she 
finds  it  difficult  to  live  in  poverty,  loves  her  hus- 
band so  tenderly,  that  she  resigns  herself  com- 
placently to  the  situation.  Carl  unexpectedly  re- 
ceives a  manager- ship  in  Italy  from  one  of  Mr. 
White's  old  friends,  a  Mr.  Marshall,  who  recog- 
nizes Lillian  and  takes  an  immediate  liking  to  her 
young  husband.  Carl  soon  rises  in  the  business 
and  social  circles.  Lillian  becomes  very  lonely. 
All  this  time  Lillian  has  been  sending  home  the 
jolliest  letters  so  that  her  parents  will  not  un- 
necessarily worry.  She  suddenly  receives  word  of 
their  decision  to  visit  her.  This  upsets  the  girl, 
who  is  about  to  become  a  mother.  She  feels 
that  her  parents  would  be  disappointed  in  her 
failure  at  recovery  and  decides  to  put  off  their 
arrival.  She  induces  Carl  to  send  them  a  letter 
with  the  news  that  they  are  starting  for  home 
shortly.  The  birth  of  their  little  son  fills  the 
young  couple  with  joy,  and  they  arrive  back  in 
the    States    with   their   precious  surprise. 

In  the  meantime,  at  home,  Mary  has  finally 
married  Frank  Major,  and  both  settle  in  Kansas 
City,  where  Frank  takes  over  his  father's  busi- 
ness. John  has  been  growing  in  the  medical 
world  and  is  still  away  at  Medical  College  when 
the  Hathaway  family  suddenly  returns.  Mar- 
guerite, the  talented  musician  of  the  family,  who 
had  been  abroad  studying  music,  and  whose  dis- 
appointed love  story  made  her  return  home,  is 
the  only  child  left  in  that  affectionate  household 
to   cheer  the  parents. 

The  arrival  of  Lillian  made  the  old  couple 
jovial.  They  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family  to  have  them  greet 
their  youngest.  While  they  were  waiting  for  John 
to  come,  Lillian  went  up  to  her  room  for  a  rest. 
John,  meantime,  hastened  home  in  a  taxi.  A 
holdup  on  the  way  caused  him  some  delay.  He 
hurried  in  and  greeted  the  happv  father,  and  has- 
tened up  to  the  young  mother's  room.  Lillian, 
hearing  his  voice,  mustered  up  enough  energy 
to  meet  him  at  the  landing,  but  suddenly  fell  un- 
conscious, face  downward,  before  John  had  the 
opportunity  to  catch  her.  She  died  instantly. 
Jofin's  homecoming  turned  out  to  be  an  unhappy 
one. 

During  the  eight  vears  that  passed.  Junior 
Hathaway  lived  with  his  grandparents,  whom  he 
loved  devotedly.  Cora  Page  came  to  visit  the 
White  family,  and  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  little  fellow.  His  father,  who  continued 
his  business  abroad,  paid  occasional  visits  to  his 
little  son.  After  the  visit  of  Cora  the  father  was 
anxious  to  learn  what  impression  the  ladv  made 
UDon  the  little  fellow.  Junior  Hathaway  had  an- 
swered nroudlv,  "Well.  dad.  she  mad°  a  hit  with 
me!"  And  not  long  thereafter  Cora  Page  became 
his  mother. 


THE  GRAVE  COMMAND 
Ernest  Pierre  Miremont 

LOCALE:  The  Louisiana  Back-country. 
CHARACTERS  :  Pierre  Dovide  Louisiana 
Moss-picker,  a  Creole,  lazy,  ignorant,  but  with 
a  kernel  of  kindness.  Mathilde  Dovide.  _  His  wife, 
a  Creole,  "a  dull  phlegmatic  woman,  her  one  sav- 
ing feature  those  dark  eves  of  the  true  Creole." 
Hyacinth  Dovide____Their  daughter,  "a  girl  of  about 
twenty-two.     Typical   Creole.     Neatly,  but  cheap- 


ly dressed.  A  sullen,  morose  creature,  with  pre- 
occupied manner.  And  in  her  eyes,  a  look  too 
deep  for  fathoming  by  such  as  her  compatriots." 
Louis  Duval,...  Hyacinth's  unwelcome  suitor.  "A 
man  of  about  thirty.  Unkempt  in  appearance, 
shoddy,  and  unshaven.  And  something  of  a  scowl 
playing  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth." 
Eugene  Broussard. -.Moss-buyer,  man  of  thirty, 
genial.  Robert  Carlton... .Broussard's  northern 
friend.  A  young  author.  Friendly.  "Somewhat 
shy  in  demeanor."  "Both  men  ( Broussard  and 
Carlton)  very  obviously  cultured  gentlemen." 
Johnnie-. ..Broussard's  colored  rousabout.  (Humor) 

ACT  I.  A  clearing,  near  the  bayou.  A  typically 
rustic  scene,  with  a  dilapidated  fence  running  the 
full  length  of  the  stage.  Opening  of  act  gives 
picture  of  life  of  the  Dovides.  Dovide,  himself, 
lazy  and  shiftless,  orders  around  his  wife,  who 
works  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night,  as 
well  as  commanding  his  daughter,  who  supervises 
most  of  the  moss-picking.  Hyacinth  rails  against 
the  life  in  the  back  country.  She  wants  to  go 
to  school  (she  cannot  write,  nor  can  her  parents). 
"Oh  but  I  wish  to  God  it  was  so  that  I  could  go 
anywhere,  just  so  long  it  was  from  here — no 
place  could  be  worse,  not  even — HELL!"  Her 
father  considers  her  mad,  but  her  mother  tries 
to  understand. 

Mathilde  talks  to  Hyacinth  about  Louis  Duval. 
Duval  wants  to  marry  Hyacinth,  and  as  things 
are  in  the  back  country,  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
offer  her — a  fine  little  shack,  just  whitewashed, 
rain-water   barrels__._But    Hyacinth   hates  him. 

During  this  conversation,  one  gets  a  suggestion 
of    something     Hyacinth    is    keeping    to  herself. 

'look  for  your  man'„__and  I  did  that  once,  but — 
no  more!" 

When  Mathilde  leaves  Hyacinth  to  go  back  to 
her  work  Duval  appears  and  in  trying  to  make 
love  to  Hyacinth  is  repulsed.  She  runs  away 
from  him. 

At  this  point  Gene  Broussard  and  Bob  Carlton 
with  their  faithful  Johnnie  appear.  Carlton  has 
been  here  before — three  months  ago.  He  hates 
this  country  which  he  thinks  is  terrible  in  its 
desolation   and  backwardness. 

Bob  is  somewhat  uneasy.  For  some  reason  he 
does  not  want  the  Dovides  to  know  that  he  is 
there.  When  Broussard  goes  out  to  see  Dovide, 
he  attempts  to  ask  him  casually  not  to  mention 
his  presence.  Broussard  is  very  much  surprised, 
for  he  knows  that  Bob  had  shown  a  particular 
affection  for  Hyacinth.  But  Bob  is  discovered 
by  Pierre  Dovide  who  runs  out  to  watch  Brous- 
sard weigh  the  moss  and  to  tell  the  women  that 
Bob  is  there. 

"Hyacinth  fairly  runs  on  stage — her  eyes  sweep 
the  scene  as  she  looks  to  find  Carlton.  And, 
espying  him,  into  her  face  comes  a  look,  as 
though  her  god,  once  lost,  has  again  been  found." 
In  the  ensuing  dialogue,  Hyacinth  is  joyous  at 
having  him  back  again,  while  Carlton  is  some- 
what restrained,  although  kind.     Finally — 

H :  (Brokenly)  — And  I  look  once  more  at  the 
moon,  and  it  is  just  smiling  again,  so  kind- — like 

it   wants   to   say  "Maybe — I    tell   him — and  he 

will   com'  back." 

Jjjob:  (after  a  long  pause;  facing  the  fateful 
issue)    "Who    was    this    the   moon    might  tell." 

H:   "You  want  I   should  tell  you!" 

Bob:    "I   am  asking  it." 

H:   You   my   chere — Meestaire  Carlton. 

Bob:  "Why — why — have  you  wanted  me  back 
that  badly?" 

H:   "So  that  

(At  this  juncture  a  babel  of  voices  is  heard, 
indicating   the   approach  of   the  moss-crew.) 

Bob:      (wanting  to  know)    "Tell  me  quick!  

H:  "  that — my  baby  would  have  a — father!" 

Upon  seeing  the  couple  together  and  sensing 
their  strange  manner  Dovide  becomes  suspicious. 
Broussard  tries  to  talk  him  out  of  it  but  he  grows 
nasty. 

Pierre :  You  remember  I  tell  you  I  SHOOT 
STRAIGHT,  Men?  Well — you  com*  to  make  mar- 
reege,  all  right!  You  com'  to  make  badness, — 
I  KEEL  youl" 

And  Bob  drops  a  bomb  in  their  midst  by  an- 
swering   "  I    come  to   make  marriage." 

ACT  II.  Two  years  later.  Living  room  in  the 
Carlton's   home  in   the  back-country. 

Bob  is  figuring  weights  of  moss  with  Hyacinth's 
not  very  efficient  assistance.  He  has  been  teach- 
ing her  to  read  and  write,  but  she  is  not  very 
proficient  as  yet.  He  is  indulgent  and  tender  to 
her. 

Bob  has  been  acting  as  commission  merchant 
to  the  moss  pickers.  He  collects  the  moss  from 
the  pickers  and  sells  it  to  Broussard.  For  this  he 
charges  a  nominal  commission,  explaining  to  the 
ignorant  pickers  that  it  is  a  saving  to  them  in 
that  Broussard's  expenses  are  less  and  he  can 
pay  the  pickers  more.  The  money  he  has  earned 
from  these  commissions  Bob  has-been  setting 
aside  to  build  an  amusement  pavilion  for  the 
pickers,  but  he  is  keeping  this  a  secret.  This 
dr°am  seems  to  be  his  one  aim  in  life,  now. 

And  when  he  hears  from  Broussard  that  the 
pickers  are  not  going  to  sell  their  moss  to  him 
any  more  he  is  stunned.  Broussard  tries  to  coax 
him  to  go  back  North,  but  Bob  refuses  insisting 
that  Hyacinth  would  be  out  of  place  there  and 
he  must  make  her  happy. 

Bob  is  utterly  unnerved.  Broussard  notices 
that  he  is  ill,  but  Bob  denies  vehementlv.  Brous- 
sard leaves,  begging  Bob  to  try  to  find  his  old  god. 
But  in  a  final  moment  of  strength  Bob  makes  his 
decision — in  spite  of  his  love  for  his  old  life,  in 
spite  of  the  manuscript  he  is  writing,  despite 
even  the  haunting  whistle  of  the  train.  Bob  has 
chosen  to  remain  true  to  Hyacinth — and  he  falls 
swooning  with  fever  to  the  floor. 
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ACT  III.     The  Following  Day. 

Bob  is  very  ill  and  there  is  little  hope  for  his 
recovery.  Mathilde  has  sent  Louis  Duval  to  the 
town  for  medicine,  but  Hyacinth  is  afraid  that 
he  will  not  bring  it.  When  he  does  come  drunk, 
she  rushes  madly  to  take  the  medicine  to  her 
husband  but  notices  suddenly  that  there  are  brown 
stains  on  the  wrapping  paper  while  the  medicine 
is  yellow.  1  orn  between  the  desire  to  help  her 
husband  and  her  suspicions,  she  gulps  down  some 
ot  tne  medicine  in  desperation.  i\ot  understand- 
ing what  is  wrong,  her  mother  and  father  tnink 
she  is  mad  for  rerusing  to  give  it  to  her  husband. 
But  when  she  threatens  to  drink  it  in  Duval  s 
presence,  he  betrays  his  secret  and  on  searching 
him  Dovide  finds  a  bottle  of  poison  in  his  pocket. 

Bob  appears  on  the  stage,  weak,  delirious.  He 
cries  for  death  and  Hyacinth  crazily  tries  to  force 
him  to  drink  of  the  poisoned  bottle,  but  she  is 
stopped  by  the  whistle  of  the  train,  which  prom- 
ises to  her  a  future  for  her  husband  and  baby. 
With  horror  she  flings  away  the  bottle  and  falls 
dead  in  Bob's  arms. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  FELON 
K.  Listeman 

THE  great  old  Cathedral  or  Muenster,  close  to 
nohand-German  ironucr.  At  its  massive  en- 
trance sits  a  woman,  stooped  over  a  candle- 
taDie.  it  is  "Old  Kristina  "  as  everyone  cans  her. 
A  sudden  storm  arises.  Two  boys  seek  shelter, 
climb  numberless  stairs,  roam  thru  spooky  cor- 
ridors, etc.  and  pass  Old  Kristma  on  the  way. 
Kristina,  prematurely  mis-shapen  thru  a  life  of 
neglect,  exposure  and  hunger,  sits  humped  up 
berore  her  table, — the  candies  she  sells  for  a 
penny  apiece.  A  many -armed  candelabra  is  on 
one  side;  on  the  other  is  a  tumbler  with  oil  float- 
ing on  water,  and  on  this  swims  on  cork  a  tiny 
lighted  wick — so  that  as  each  patron  buys  a 
candle  it  can  be  lighted  and  placed  on  the  can- 
delabra. 

1  he  scene  reverts  to  her  girlhood.  A  domestic, 
— lively  and  comely  in  the  well-to-do  Burg  family, 
she  is  violated  by  the  only  son,  Philipp.  Unknown 
lo  the  absent  Philipp,  the  child  Juliet  is  born,  and 
"  adopted"'  into  the  Burg  family.  Her  child  taken 
away  and  herself  ruthlessly  dismissed,  Kristina 
enters  the  ranks  of  the  cantinieres — the  canteen - 
women  who  followed  the  armed  forces  of  Middle 
Europe.  She  eventually  marries  one  of  the 
soldiers  attached  to  her  Company.  On  the  very 
day  Kristina 's  husband  falls  mortally  wounded 
.on  the  battle-field  of  Valmy  there  is  born  to 
Kristina  on  that  same  battle-field,  a  child,  named 
Hubert,  for  its  father.  The  lone  and  disheartened 
woman,  after  years  of  deprivation  and  unbeliev- 
able hardship,  finds  her  way  again  to  her  old 
home  town.  Not  recognized,  Kristina  says  noth- 
ing. 

Scene  shifts  to  the  "Tower  Hill"  overlooking 
the  city,  where  the  scaffold  is  to  end  the  life  of 
a  criminal — Hubert.     News  is  brought  to  Kristina 

of    the   hanging.      "  and   today,    at    the  break 

of  day,  will  see  the  due  punishment  of  a  felon 
who,  without  cause,  brutally  strangled  to  death 
a  good  girl.  I  he  name  of  the  murderer  doomed 
to   hang   today   at   sunrise   is — Hubert   Weaser  " 

Scene  shifts  to  the  prison.  Kristina  visits  her 
son.     He  tells  her  his  story. 

Hubert,  a  handsome  but  roving  indigent  youth 
of  22,  had  attracted  the  attention  and  love  of 
Juliet  Burg.  This  meets  with  intense  disapproval 
of  the  Burg  family,  apparently  from  the  differ- 
ences in  station  of  life.  Forbidden,  they  meet 
clandestinely.  Thus  together  one  evening,  riding 
slowly  on  a  country  road,  the  long-flowing  neck- 
scarf  of  Juliet  gets  tangled  in  the  wheel.  She  is 
pulled  from  the  little  cart  to  the  ground  violently. 
The  horse,  frightened,  runs  away.  Hubert  man- 
ages to  jump  out  but  not  before  he  has  been  in- 
jured. Shouting  for  help,  he  drags  himself  back 
to  find  Juliet  with  scarf  tightly  swathed  around 
her  throat.  The  girl  is  dead.  They  find  him 
screaming  and  tugging  frantically  at  the  scarf. 
He  is  arrested  and  taken  to  prison. 

The    sentence    is   pronounced   by   Judge  Burg — 

"  doomed    to    die   on   the   scafford   tomorrow  at 

break  of  day." 

Kristina  makes  known  to  her  son  the  true 
situation.  "The  girl  vou  loved  and  wanted  for 
wife  was  that  child,  and  the  Judge  who  condemned 
you  to  die  tomorrow  as  her  murderer.  Judge 
Philipp  Burg,  was  her  father."  She  sends  for 
Philipp  Burg.  Hearing  the  story  Burg  becomes 
convulsed  with  horror.  He  dashes  and  stumbles 
his  crazed  way  out  of  that  hideous  hall  of  sin. 
Kristina  hears  the  wild  foot-steps  die  away — 
heavy    silence   now  reigns. 


BRIGHT  LIGHTS 
Nellie  O'Connor 

IN  a  Western  town  lived  a  happy  familv. — 
Robert  Harvey,  his  wife  Muriel,  daughter  Lily 
Christene  and  son  Jack.  Jack,  a  young  am- 
bitious lad.  became  an  engineer.  Lily,  now  eigh- 
teen and  beautiful,  was  the  belle  of  th^  town. 
She  longed  for  the  life  of  the  big  city  and  finally 
her  mother  consented.  Arriving  in  New  York, 
she  obtains  a  position  as  model  through  the 
Y.W.C.A.  She  is  very  popular  with  the  men. 
Lily  finds  that  David  Skimmer,  with  whom  she 
is  in  love,  is  married  and  decides  to  break  away 
from  him.  He  induces  her,  however,  to  visit  his 
bungalow  in  Long  Island,  where,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  drug,  she  is  robbed  of  her  honor. 
She  becomes   mentally  ill. 

Meanwhile  Skimmer,  worried  over  his  mis-deed, 
calls  Lily's  friend  Irene  Nichols  on  the  phone  and 
-tells  her  to  visit  Lily.  Irene  is.  prostrated  at 
the  sight   of   her   friend  but   through  fear  of  her 


half-brother  they  take  Lily  to  a  sanitarium, 
stating  that  they  have  found  the  girl  in  a  road- 
side accident.  Christene  passes  away,  holding 
the  crucifix  her  mother  had  given  her.  There 
was  no  one  to  claim  her.  Skimmer  volunteers  to 
bury  the  girl. 

Irene,  disturbed  by  her  part  in  the  affair,  re- 
solves to  find  Chris tene's  brother  Jack.  She  tele- 
graphs to  Jack  Harvey  and  they  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  at  once.  They  lose  no  time  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  office  of  David  Skimmer,  where 
Jack,  beside  himself  in  rage,  draws  his  revolver 
and  kills  Skimmer. 

Jack  is  in  prison.  There  is  a  trial  scene.  The 
doctor  testifies  that  Christene  has  died  from  the 
results  of  a  poisonous  drug.  Irene  s  testimony, 
however,  acquits  Jack.  They  walk  from  the  court 
room,  arm  in  arm.  They  are  seen  to  visit  the 
grave  of  Lily  Christene  to  kneel  and  pray. 
Meanwhile  a  lonely  mother  looks  tor  the  post-man 
every  day  as  Jack  has  never  told  her  of  the  fate 
of  Christene.  Jack  and  Irene  are  now  happily 
married  and  they  plan  to  visit  Jack's  mother  with 
their  boy  and  girl  and  break  the  news  to  her 
gently. 


THE  DAWN  OF  DAY 
Ralph  Waldorf 

THE  plane  glided  under  expert  hands  to  a  safe 
Janaing.  nn  acciaent  to  tne  machinery  com- 
pelled Edward  Heiskel  to  descend. 
Alter  satisrymg  himself  as  to  the  extent  of 
repairs  necessary,  the  aviator  went  for  assistance. 
He  finds  that  he  has  landed  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rockies,  within  the  State  of  New  ivlexico.  Ed 
meets  a  strange  character  named  Dan  who  feeds 
him  and  shows  him  the  way  to  h*raine  Hose 
Ranch. 

The  foreman  of  the  Ranch,  Jim  Caldwell,  has 
a  charming  daughter,  Rose,  and  she  and  Ed  be- 
come very  friendly.  Raised  in  New  York,  the 
aviator  had  litle  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings 
of  extensive  farm  lands.  During  the  course  of 
their  friendship  they  discover  a  site  which  pre- 
sumably contains  valuable  ore.  Ed  takes  Rose 
for  a  spin  on  one  occasion  and  landing  in  a  rather 
isolated  spot,  he  tells  Rose  that  he  is  to  leave 
on  the  morrow. 

The  plane  lands  at  the  airport  of  San  Francisco. 
His  arrival  was  expected.  Ed  receives  a  telegram 
from  the  Company  to  report  at  the  main  office 
immediately.  During  the  course  of  the  Board  of 
Directors'  meeting,  his  advice  is  listened  to  very 
attentively.  It  is  at  this  meeting  that  Nita  Nevin, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Directors,  asks  him  to 
teach  her  to  fly.  Nita  finds  his  companionship 
more  than  interesting  and  invites  him  to  a  masked 
ball  to  be  given  at  her  home.  During  the  course 
of  the  evening,  one  of  Nita's  admirers  takes  of- 
fense at  Nita's  preference  to  Edward  and  since  he 
is  an  able  swordsman  and  their  costumes  carry 
swords   with   them,    thrilling   sword   play  ensues. 

Ed  takes  leave  of  Nita  and  returns  to  New 
York,  at  which  Nita  is  very  much  distressed, 
since  she  has  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  him. 

The  opportunity  comes  later  for  her  to  join 
her  father  in  a  trip  to  New  York  and  in  that  city 
she  called  upon  Eca  at  his  office.  Lou,  Nita's  ad- 
mirer, engages  him  in  a  fist  fight,  and  is  badly 
beaten.  He  promises  not  to  molest  Ed  in  the 
future.  During  the  last  night  of  Nita's  stay  in 
New  York,  Ed's  Company  gives  its  annual  dance. 
Nita  manages  to  keep  Ed  to  herself  and  confesses 
her  love  for  him,  but  Ed  knows  that  their  differ- 
ence in  circumstances  would  make  it  unfair  to 
her  should  he  encourage  her  devotion. 

Ed  is  made  general  manager  of  the  Company. 
The  Nevins  leave  New  York.  Ed  is  quite  lonely. 
In  passing  one  of  the  offices  in  his  building  he 
is  surprised  to  find  Rose,  who  has  become  a 
kindergarten  teacher.  They  spend  much  time  to- 
gether. While  in  the  park  they  meet  Clem  with 
Dan's  wife.  She  is  later  stabbed  by  Clem.  George, 
old  friend  of  Rose,  proposed  to  her  but  since  her 
heart  is  for  Ed,  she  refuses  him  Rose  takes  leave 
of  Ed  and   goes  West  to  her  home. 

Back  in  the  Hills,  Dan  finds  his  wife  has  re- 
turned to  him,  ill  and  undernourished,  and  tells 
him  that  she  never  would  have  left  him  had  it 
not  been  for  Clem.  Dan  vows  vengeance.  He 
comes  across  Clem  in  the  woods  and  there  is  a 
desperate  struggle.  He  is  about  to  kill  Clem. 
A  lightning  storm  comes  up  and  Clem  is  struck, 
cheating   Dan   of   his  satisfaction. 

Ed  returns  to  Rose.  They  announce  their  mar- 
riage, which  takes  place  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
they  are  very  happy.  But  fate  takes  strange 
turns,  and  one  day  there  is  an  automobile  ac- 
cident in  which  Rose  loses  her  life. 

Sometime  later  Nita  and  Ed  meet  auite  acciden- 
tally and  renew  their  friendship.  He  tells  her 
that  he  had  always  loved  her  but  that  he  Rad 
been  afraid  of  their  difference  in  circumstances. 
"Ned,  Ned!  Is  it  true,  at  last?  For  years  I 
have — loved  you.  I  knew  you  would  come  back 
to  me,  somehow." — 


SUNSET 
Edward  P.  Martin 

THE  characters  are:  Mary  Ellen  Harvey,  an 
invalid;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Harvey,  her  parents; 
Renauld  Ashton,  the  poet  gardener,  and  Will 
Sanders,  an  actor.  Mary  Ellen  Harvey,  invalid, 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  wheel  chair  and 
upon  crutches.  Her  father,  John  Harvey,  wealthv. 
did  everything  in  the  world  to  make  his  only 
daughter  happy.  She  spent  manv  hours  in  the 
garden  of  her  father's  estate,  for  she  was  a 
lover   of   the  outdoors. 

Renauld  Ashton,  gardener,  spent  much  of  his 
time  writing  poetry.  Jilted,  he  left  town  to 
forget   and  his   wanderings   took  him  to  the  gate 


of  the  Harvey  estate.  There  he  obtains  a  posi- 
tion as  gardener  and  when  he  meets  Mary  he 
falls  in  love  with  her  at  once.  She  enjoys  his 
company  immensely.  John  Harvey  purchases  a 
pair  of  gold  crutches  for  her.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  is  called  away  on  a  business  trip  abroad.  He 
is  gone  for  several  years.  Because  of  the  gar- 
dener's poems  Mary  Ellen  is  now  full  of  hope  and 
faith.  One  day  the  gardener  hears  of  a  shrine 
for  invalids.  Filled  with  enthusiasm  he  suggests 
this  to  Mary  Ellen.  She  consents  to  be  taken 
there.  At  the  shrine  she  regains  her  strength 
and  becomes  well.  She  leaves  her  golden  crutches 
there  and  stands  before  her  admirer,  a  beautiful 
figure.  As  time  goes  on  a  strong  desire  over- 
takes her  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  enjoy 
life  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  desire  saddens  the 
gardener  very  much.  But  Mary  realizes  how 
beautiful  she  is  and  decides  to  conquer  the  world 
with  her  charms.  She  leaves  for  the  city  to  be- 
come an  actress. 

Mary  becomes  a  great  success  in  a  stage  pro- 
duction, "The  Silver  Faun."  She  now  forgets  the 
gardener.  She  is  drunk  with  liberty,  freedom, 
success,  admiration.  Soon  she  becomes  engaged 
to  her  leading  man,  Will  Sanders,  a  good  looking 
chap. 

She  receives  news  that  her  father  is  back  from 
abroad.  Mary  rushes  home  accompanied  by  her 
fiancee.  As  they  arrive  they  meet  the  gardener. 
Many  memories  comes  back  to  her.  He  now  sees 
how  beautiful  she  is  and  because  he  loves  her 
Renauld  is  in  despair.  Her  father  greets  her  with 
open  arms.  Everything  is  lovely  until  he  learns 
that  she  has  left  the  gold  crutches  at  the  shrine. 
He  scolds  her  for  it  and  tells  her  to  go  back  and 
get  the  crutches.  They  cost  too  much  money 
to  be  left  there.  Besides,  someone  might  steal 
them.  She  dreads  to  hear  about  the  crutches. 
But  her  father  insists.  She  asks  the  gardener  to 
accompany  her  to  the  shrine  and  get  them.  At 
the  shrine  no  other  person  is  present.  Mary 
hesitates,  but  finally  walks  slowly  to  the  place 
where  a  multitude  of  crutches  hang,  left  there  by 
other  invalids.  The  gardener  watches  her  from 
the  distance.  She  hesitates  but  takes  the  crutches 
and  begins  to  walk  away  slowly.  Soon  she  stag- 
gers and  falls  to  the  ground,  a  helpless  invalid 
again.  The  gardener  assists  her  and  brings  her 
home.  Her  father  is  frantic  when  he  sees  Mary 
come  back  on  crutches.  Her  fiance,  no  longer 
caring  for  her,  takes  his  leave.  The  gardener  stays 
and   comforts  her. 

And  in  the  sunset  she  turns  again  to  the  poet 
lover.  And  he  again  comforts  her  to  be  hopeful 
and  have  faith, — the  force  that  is  greater  than 
all   the   glitter  of   the   "Silver   Faun" — Love. 


THURSDAYS  OUT 
Gertrude  Nafe 

THIS  short  is  a  domestic  study  of  newlyweds. 
Like  the  sophisticated  young  people  they 
were,  James  and  Caroline  had  talked  the 
matter  over  just  before,  and  again  just  after 
they  were  married,  and  Caroline  had  agreed  very 
sweetly   and  reasonably. 

"You  see,  dear,"  James  had  explained,  firmly, 
"no  matter  how  much  we  think  of  each  other,  we 
don't  want  to  get  into  a  rut.  Each  of  us  should 
have  some  time  away  from  each  other, — some 
time  when  we  see  our  old  friends."  He  thought 
of  Fred  and  Cad  and  Arthur,  especially.  They 
had  been  meeting  lately  on  Thursdays  for  dinner 
and  a  game  afterward.  Not  the  kind  of  men  that 
women  appreciated,  but  good  fellows  and  tried 
old  friends. 

"For  instance,  if  I  should  just  go  on  with  our 
dinner  engagement,  Thursdays — " 

"Oh,  yes,"  Caroline  said,  simply.  "Thursdays. 
One  ought  to  keep  one's  friends,  darling.  How 
right  you  are!"  So  Caroline  had  always  been 
very  nice  about  it.  She  never  expected  him  home 
to  dinner  on  Thursdays,  and  she  was  always  per- 
fectly pleasant.  He  usually  found  her  in  bed 
when  the  returned,  but  not  asleep,  which  was  as  it 
should  be. 

She  asked  him  cheerfully  and  affectionately 
whether  he  had  had  a  good  time  and  seemed  glad 
to  hear  that  he  had  had.  Sometimes  he  asked  her 
how  she  had  spent  her  evening.  Usually  he  did 
not.  He  felt  that  it  was  better  not  to  give  her 
an  opportunity  to  seem  a  cheerful  martyr.  But 
when  he  did  ask,  she  appeared  never  to  have  mop- 
ed. Sometimes  she  had  been  to  the  theatre  or  a 
concert, — sometimes  she  would  answer  that  Elec- 
tra  or  Agnes  or  both  had  been  in  for  the  evening. 

"What  you  can  see  in  either  of  them,  though," 
he  meditated.  "Electra  is  one  of  those  sharp- 
nosed  females  and  Agnes  Eggbert  is  an  idiot." 

"She  is  really  sweet,"  Caroline  alleged.  "When 
you  have  known  her  a  long  time  you  get  to  think- 
ing a   great  deal  of  her." 

He  grunted  and  was  glad  that  they  happened 
in  mainly  on  Thursdays,  instead  of  other  days. 
They  would  bore  him  to  death,  he  knew,  if  they 
came  often  when  he  was  there. 

One  Thursday  evening,  when  the  sickness  of 
Arthur  calls  off  his  plans,  James  returns,  hungry. 
Not  expecting  him,  Caroline  offers  to  go  out  for 
the  necessary  food.  James  takes  note  of  the  fact 
that  Caroline  has  seemed  happy  in  the  company 
of  the  women.  A  gay  irresponsibleness,  which  was 
certainly  out  of  pace  in  her  own  home.  After 
dining  in  a  nearby  restaurant,  James  returns  and 
goes  up  to  his  room.  Caroline's  friends,  aware 
of  his  rudeness,  depart. 

Alone,  Caroline  and  James  have  it  out. 
"Dearest,"  said  Caroline,  and  somehow  he  be- 
gan to  realize  why  she  reminded  him  of  his 
mother,  for  he  felt  a  firmness  in  her  tone  that 
made  his  memory  hark  back  to  his  boyhood  days. 
"James,  dear — please  don't  let  me  ever  dream  that 
whtn  you  talk  beautifully  of  the  value  of  personal 
liberty,  you  could  possibly  be  excluding  your  wife." 
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THE  BIG  LAUGH 
Roscoe   Gilmore  Stott 

BREAKING  usual  custom,  Mrs.  Mabel  Chat- 
nam,  wife  or  the  famous  humorist,  Jerry 
^natham,  is  cleaning  her  husband's  private 
room.  She  discovers  all  sorts  or  love  letters  and 
snapshots  ot  attractive  young  women  on  his  desk. 
No  tinge  or  jealousy  enters  her  mind.  She  under- 
stands her  husband's  frivolities  and  loves  him, 
nevertheless. 

Her  friend  Carrie  Ames  comes  in,  and  both 
discuss  her  husband's  actions.  Mabel  explains 
that  she  does  not  want  to  put  the  question  up 
to  him;  that  would  be  hen-pecking.  The  twins, 
Josephine  and  Sarah  rush  in  and  tell  their  mother 
that  everyone  in  school  talks  about  their  father's 
flirtations   and   late  hours. 

Jerry  enters  with  an  attractive  young  girl, 
Polly  Parker.  Mabel  and  her  friend  hide  in  the 
closet  to  avoid  accosting  them  on  the  stairs,  but 
they  soon  make  their  presence  known.  Polly 
and  Jerry  act  exceedingly  intimate.  Mabel  treats 
the  girl  most  affectionately,  and  invites  her  to 
dine  with  the  family.  She  introduces  her  to  the 
twins,  who  eye  her  suspiciously.  They  then  ask 
their  mother  why  she  doesn't  have  friends  as 
their  daddy  does.  She  promises  to  introduce 
them  to  one  of  hers  the  very  next  day. 

Urban  Wales  is  a  young  chap  of  twenty,  a 
composer,  not  very  successful.  His  girl  friend, 
Blanche  Farley,  is  a  music  student  of  great 
promise,  and  wildly  in  love  with  Urby.  She  de- 
cides to  give  him  the  necessary  push  by  singing 
his  songs.  He  suddenly  gets  a  call  from  Mrs. 
Chatham  and  tells  his  sweetheart  of  his  lucky 
break. 

Mabel  introduces  him  to  the  twins  and  they 
are  very  happy  to  see  him.  She  hears  Jerry  and 
Polly  coming  in  and  calls  them,  introducing  them 
to  her  young  friend  and  promising  genius.  The 
boy  is  thrilled  by  her  attention  and  is  overjoyed 
at  her  desire  that  they  be  staunch  friends. 
Meanwhile,  Jerry  and  Polly  are  up  in  the  study. 
Dick  Engleman,  an  editor  friend  of  Jerry's,  calls 
on  him  and  the  attractive  Polly  immediately  sets 
her  hat  in  his  direction.  They  all  dine  together 
at  Mabel's  request.  The  editor  leaves  soon  after 
the  meal,  telling  Polly  if  she  is  going  he'll  drive 
her  home.  Jerry  is  very  much  vexed  at  Polly's 
prompt  acceptance. 

A  year  passes,  during  which  time  the  friend- 
ship between  Mabel  and  her  young  friend  has 
grown  to  the  extent  of  gossip.  Jerry  talks  to 
his  wife,  but  she  snubs  his  interference.  Carrie 
Ames  goes  to  Mabel's  aged  mother  and  asks  her 
to  use  her  influence  and  save  the  bov.  Urban, 
indeed  has  fallen"  ftiadly  in  love  with  the  un- 
witting Mabel  who  has  always  believed  the  great 
difference  in  their  ages  was  an  unsurmountable 
barrier. 

The  boy  invites  Mabel  to  a  concert  at  which 
his  girl  friend,  Blanche,  is  giving  a  song  recital 
and  going  to  sing  his  song.  Jerry  begs  her  to 
stay  home  with  him  and  promises  her  that  he 
has  turned  over  a  new  leaf.     Mabel  goes. 

At  the  recital  Blanche,  still  in  love  with  Urban, 
asks  him  why  she  doesn't  see  him  so  often.  He 
gives  an  abrupt  answer.  He  takes  Mabel  home 
and  confesses  his  great  love,  and  asks  her  to 
run  away  with  him.  She  is  shocked.  But  her 
mother,  who  'has  iust  arrived,  intervenes  a^d  tells 
him  gently  that  he  had  best  go  to  his  Blanche. 
He  takes  poison.  Jerry  rushes  down  and  calls 
a  doctor,  and  also  rushes  out  in  search  of 
Blanche.  Blanche  tries  to  revive  him  and  finallv 
succeeds  bv  singing  th»  song  he  has  composed. 
Urban's  old  love  for  Blanche  reflames  and  Mabel 
and    Jerry   are  reunited. 


"JUST  SLIM" 
Joseph  Stransky 

*HE  setting  and  scenes  of  this  play  commence 
within  a  select  gentlemen's  club.  At  the  re- 
quest of  some  of  the  members  Buddy  Strong- 
hammer  is  asked  to  tell  why  he  had  so  suddenly 
disappeared  from  society.  It  is  just  three  years 
to  a  day  that  Buddy  Stronghammer,  scion  of  a 
wealthy  family,  his  father  a  well-known  Wall 
Street  magnate,  decided  that  the  life  he  was  then 
leading  was  not  the  life  he  craved.  He  set  him- 
self  adrift — 

During  the  turmoil  and  chaos,  late  at  night. 
Buddy  makes  his  way  into  the  street  and  quite 
by  accident  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Everett 
(Slim)  Schultz,  milkman.  "Slim"  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  be  pleasant  to  Buddy  and  a  strong 
friendship  grows  up  between  the  two.  Through 
Slim's  influence,  Buddy  shakes  off  his  inertia,  and 
determines  to  make  his  own  way.  His  parents, 
though   surprised,   back   him  whole-heartedly. 

At  Slim's  home  Buddy  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Patricia,  Slim's  sister.  Mr.  Schultz  too,  a 
guardian  of  the  law,  makes  him  feel  entirely  at 
home. 

But  the  contentment  which  Buddy  finds  in  his 
new  friends  and  his  honest  toil  as  milkman,  with 
its  new  vistas  opened  up  to  him,  is  short-lived. 
Slim  becomes  ill.  "War  lungs".  "A  short  time 
to  live"  was  the  doctor's  verdict, — a  lung  spe- 
cialist whom  Buddy  has  obtained.  Mr.  Schultz 
goes  to-  the  bureau  drawer  and  takes  out  two 
little  trinkets — pinned  them  onto  Everett's  shirt 
—Everett  soon  became  delirious  and  in  his  de- 
lirium relived  his  war  experience.  His  enlistment 
at  the  call  for  volunteers — the  ship  taking  him 
abroad,  zigzagging  its  way  over  the  seas, — the 
false  submarine  alarm.  France!  Its  people,  its 
gavety — the  march  to  the  front,  the  mud -covered 
billets — the  straw  in  the  stables — the  front  line 
in  the  cold,  frosty  trenches — zero  hour — the 
whistle — over  they  go — his  detachment  is  being 
mowed   down  by  a   hidden  enemy  machine   gun — 


his  commanding  officers  all  down — the  sergeant 
takes  command — he  rallies  the  remaining  men — 
'who  will  volunteer  to  get  that  nest? — SLIM — 
shakes  hands  all  around — creeping  through  that 
muck — veary  pistols  throw  their  star  shells, 
lighting  up  the  sky — enemy  searchlights  throw 
their  rays  in  Slim's  direction — mustard  gas — hand 
grenades — he  pulls  the  plug  with  his  teeth,  takes 
aim  and  hurls  it  straight  into  the  nest — his  com- 
rades find  him,  mustard -gassed — suffocated — con- 
valescence— And   now — death! 

Patricia  and  Everett  are  married.  Father 
Schultz,  retired  on  a  pension,  becomes  the  com- 
panion of  Everett's  dad,  and  Everett  himself,  hav- 
ing accepted  a  partnership  with  him  in  his  private 
banking  institution  has  a  bright  future  before 
him. 

"And  this  is  why  I  so  suddenly  went  out  of 
your  world — I  hope  my  friends,  1  have  not  bored 
you  with  my  story." 


THE  IMPOSITION  OF  PETER  PFYL 
Alfred  L.  Hutchinson 

A forest  fire  in  the  village  of  Phillips,  Wis- 
consin, sent  Mr.  Peter  Fry!  with  his  wife  and 
pretty  daughter,  trances,  pacKing.  1  hey  took 
up  a  meager  residence  in  a  little  sod  house  in 
Oklahoma.  After  three  years  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  they  heard  the  news  that  shook  the 
nation  of  capitalists  and  fortune  seekers.  In  a 
nearby  city  the  Stevens  Point  Oil  Company,  dis- 
covered large  tracts  ot  oil  and  numberless  other 
companies  were  laying  claim  to  that  section  of 
the  state.  Andrew  Lnnis,  a  youth  just  out  of 
Cornell  University,  urged  on  by  the  desire  to 
*get  rich  quick,'  stopped  at  the  humble  sod  house 
of  the  Pfyl's,  while  exploring  the  vicinity.  He 
immediately  fell  in  love  with  Frances  and  de- 
cided to  do  some  mining  on  Pfyl's  land  and  share 
the  consequent  profits  if  it  proved  successful, 
which  it  did.  f-  ranees,  feeling  greatly  indebted 
to  Lnnis  for  the  wealth  of  the  family  and  her  rise 
to  higher  circles,  showed  her  gratification  to  the 
man.  Lnnis,  although  in  love  with  her,  postponed 
his  proposal,  believing  Frances  to  be  his  at  the 
asking.  The  Pfyls  moved,  to  a  large  and  beautiful 
residence  and  their  sudden  claim  to  opulence  was 
disclosed  in  all  newspapers. 

Frances  immediately  found  herself  swarmed 
with  suitors.  Henry  Merry  and  Lucius  Jackson 
stopped  at  her  home  with  the  intention  of  claim- 
ing her  hand.  Peter  Pfyl,  however  had  his  own 
views  on  the  subject.  He  was  looking  forward 
to  having  Andrew  Ennis  for  a  son-in-law.  He 
noticed  the  man  took  some  time  in  asking,  and 
hoped  for  some  incident  to  occur  that  would  give 
the  fellow  the  necessary  push.  It  came.  Ennis 
visited  the  friendly  household  one  evening  and  to 
his  surprise  found  Frances  out.  This  astonished 
him.  He  did  not  believe  Frances  would  ever  be 
pursued  by  anyone  else  but  him — he  did  not  think 
she  would  allow  it.  He  felt  she  rightfully  be- 
longed to  him.  The  father  felt  the  same  way  and 
noticed  Andrew's  discomfiture.  Mr.  Pfyl  told  both 
fellows  where  they  stood  and  they  departed,  de- 
feated in  their  anticipations  of  marrying  an 
heiress.  Meanwhile,  a  third  young  man  from 
Wisconsin,  John  Dein,  arrived  with  the  same  hope. 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family  and  Frances' 
earliest  playmate.  Now,  a  college  graduate,  civil 
engineer,  he  was  out  to  seek  his  fortune  and 
thought  this  method  a  tempting  short  cut.  When 
he  saw  Frances,  he  fell  dead  in  love  with  her. 
Seeing  how  the  ground  stood,  and  noticing  that 
Mr.  Pfyl  had  someone  else  in  mind  for  the  pros- 
pective son-in-law,  he  nevertheless  persisted  in 
his  conquest.  He  won  the  heart  of  his  cherished 
love  but  could  not  move  the  obdurate  father,  who 
was  impatiently  waiting  for  Andrew  to  make  his 
belated  request.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  stall  an 
answer  to  this  persistent  lover  with  whom  he 
observed  his  daughter  had  fallen  deadly  in  love, 
he  made  the  following  imposition.  John  Dein  was 
to  leave  the  city  and  be  cut  off  from  any  com- 
munication with  Frances  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  if  he  still  desired  his  daughter's 
hand,  he  would  get  it  on  the  condition  that  he 
return  with  $500,000  in  cash,  honestly  earned. 
John  went  away  with  Frances'  promise  to  wait 
for  him. 

Andrew  Ennis,  when  he  learned  about  the 
earnest  suitor,  realized  his  great  love  for  Frances. 
He  bepged  for  her  hand  in  marriage  and  was 
stunned  at  her  refusal.  He  learned  of  her  father's 
imposition  and  immediately  decided  to  trail  the 
desperate  lover  and  defeat  his  Dlans  toward  suc- 
cess. Being  wealthy,  he  hired  the  Dan  vers  & 
MacPherson  Detective  Agency  to  trail  his  man. 
Miss  MacPherson,  his  detective  had  a  keen  sense 
of  moral  righteousness  but  a  stronger  need  of 
monpv,  and  in  the  dilemma,  decided  to  take  Mr. 
Ennis*  case  on  the  condition  that  her  agency  be 
not  bound  to  any  criminal  consequences  that 
mieht  result. 

Dein,  on  leaving  Oklahoma,  went  West  and  met 
Halvor  Buckchenius  on  the  way.  Buckchenius 
was  a  detective  hired  by  the  Denver  Mining  Com- 
pany a  year  ago  to  trace  the  bodies  of  some  men 
killed  in  the  mines  while  they  were  digging  for 
some  rumored  gold  at  Summit  Creek.  Denver. 
The  Mining  Company  had  long  since  abandoned 
their  claims  to  the  territory.  Buckchenius.  too. 
had  given  up  his  task  as  hopeless.  Dein,  full  of 
vitality,  urged  the  detective  to  take  him  over  to 
the  mines  and  promised  to  split  the  profits  if 
thev  found  anvthing.  They  discovered  both  the 
bodies  and  gold  that  same  day.  In  smuggling 
the  gold  into  their  hut,  however,  they  w°re  de- 
tected by  some  bandits  and  a  fight  ensued.  The 
news   spread   like   wildfire.     The   Denver  company 


renewed  their  claims  before  Dein  could  lay  hands 
on  the  ground.  He  was  hired  by  the  company,  how- 
ever, and  a  contract  was  drawn  up  whereby  he 
was  to  work  for  three  years  at  $500  a  week.  Miss 
MacPherson  notified  Ennis  of  Dein's  whereabouts 
and  sent  him  his  contract  with  the  company. 
Whereupon,  Ennis  immediately  bought  the  com- 
pany out  for  a  million  dollars,  and  discharged  all 
the  hired  help.  Dein  was  left  in  the  lurch.  He 
put  the  case  in  the  hand  of  lawyers  and  judgment 
was  served  on  Andrew  Ennis  and  Peter  Pfyl.  The 
day  of  reckoning  drew  near.  Dein  returned  to 
Guthrie  with  only  $5,000  in  cash  but  far  above 
that  amount  due  him  from  the  judgment.  The 
train,  homeward  bound,  crashed,  and  John,  badly 
injured,  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  Andrew 
and  the  father  thought  John  would  not  be  able 
to  appear  on  the  appointed  day  for  his  wedding, 
and  were  happy  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  day  before  the  appointed  one,  however, 
Frances  went  to  visit  her  lover.  The  following 
day,  the  stage  was  set, — bridegroom,  parents  and 
minister,  all  there.  The  intended  bride,  however, 
shook  her  head.  She  was  already  married  to 
John  Dein.  She  had  married  him  in  the  hospital 
the   day  before. 


THE   PERILOUS  ROAD 
Lyman    Ellsworth  Thompson 

PANSY,  a  foundling,  is  reared  in  the  slums  by 
a  Mrs.  Goldberg,  who  has  two  sons  of  her 
own  by  different  husbands.  One,  Captain 
Dupignac,  was  unknown  to  Pansy  for  years.  The 
other  was  Simon  Goldberg,  the  worse  of  the 
two,  —  both  being  downright  gangsters  and 
thieves. 

Pansy  at  the  age  of  twelve  runs  away  from 
home  and  the  slums  and  becomes  an  office  boy 
to  Robert  Clermont  who  has  befriended  him.  Upon 
entering  his  home  one  evening,  Clermont  and 
Pansy  are  attacked  by  thieves.  Clermont  knocks 
one  of  the  thieves  unconscious,  while  the  other 
escapes  from  the  room.  Pansy  recognizes  the 
burglar  on  the  floor  as  Simon  Goldberg  and 
rushes  out  to  call  the  police.  He  finds  two  police- 
men surprisingly  near — one  of  them  Captain  Ralph 
Dupignac,  Simon  Goldberg's  half-brother.  Pansy 
does  not  know  this  at  the  time. 

Clermont,  practically  unconscious  and  bespat- 
tered with  blood,  is  arrested  by  Dupignac  for  the 
murder  of  the  three  lifeless  bodies  piled  up  on 
the  floor  near  him.  They  are  the  bodies  of  his 
wife  and  her  parents.  Convicted  by  false  manu- 
factured evidence,  he  was  sentenced  to  life-im- 
prisonment, but  escaped  on  the  way  to  prison 
with  Pansy's  aid.  In  the  slums  Clermont  is  con- 
cealed by  the  little  hunchback,   Herm  Younkin. 

Pansy  is  determined  to  solve  the  mystery  in 
spite  of  the  danger  of  such  a  task.  A  dozen  years 
passed,  and  Pansy,  working  in  behalf  of  Clermont, 
has  secured  an  enormous  amount  of  evidence  against 
the  gangsters,  but  he  did  not  know  Clermont's 
whereabouts,  nor  what  had  become  of  Simon  Gold- 
berg. Pansy  is  completely  down  and  out.  The 
woman,  Mrs.  Goldberg,  with  whom  he  lived,  is 
dead.  The  time  is  ripe,  but  he  has  no  money  to 
start    proceedings    against    the  gangsters. 

He  discovers  a  forgotten  key  in  his  pocket 
which  Mrs.  Goldberg  gave  him  on  her  deathbed. 
With  it,  he  unlocks  a  secret  drawer  and  finds  a 
valuable  gold  locket  with  the  name  of  Lane  on 
it  and  also  some  clothes  for  a  very  young  child. 
He  is  perplexed. 

In  his  leisure  time,  Pansy  sits  on  the  steps  of  a 
restaurant  where  he  can  watch  the  movements  of 
a  girl  across  the  way — a  girl  whose  name  he  does 
not  know,  but  whom  he  worships  notwithstanding. 
Finally,  one  day,   the  girl  disappears. 

One  evening  he  overhears  a  policeman,  Big  Jim 
Callahan,  demanding  money  from  two  dive-keepers, 
Schultz  and  Murray.  He  tells  his  experience  to 
Mayor  Barnard,  hoping  to  receive  the  proffered 
reward.  The  Mayor,  interested,  tells  him  to  re- 
turn later.  On  his  return,  he  finds  the  Mayor  in 
consultation  with  two  policemen,  one  of  them 
Captain  Dupignac.  Pansy  learns  from  the  con- 
versation that  Dupignac  has  been  summoned  to 
hear  his  story.  Dupignac  in  the  case,  he  realizes 
would  mean  failure.  Dupignac  becomes  suspicious. 
Assuming  the  offensive,  he  trails  Pansy,  who 
meantime  discovers  there  is  a  plot  against  the 
girl  he  loves.  He  sees  in  her  company  a  mys- 
terious fat  man  who  seems  to  know  him.  This 
stranger  shows  hatred  and  ill-will  towards  him. 
In  the  slums  Pansy  learns  from  the  little  hunch- 
back that  Simon  Goldberg  has  returned,  that 
Dupignac  has  suddednly  ordered  thugs  and  gun- 
men to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  and  that  there  is 
evidently  a  plot  hatched  to  rob  Clermont's  daugh- 
ter of  her  inheritance.  All  this  sets  him  specu- 
lating. Ever  watchful,  he  manages  to  rescue  the 
girl  from  the  clutches  of  the  fat  man  and  learns 
definitely  that  she  is  Kitty  Clermont  and  the  fat 
man,  Simon  Goldberg,  the  latter  successfully  dis- 
guised. The  two,  Pansy  and  Kitty,  are  pursued 
by  Goldberg  and  his  gang.  Pansy  overpowered, 
is  dragged  unconscious  into  the  cellar  of  an  old 
dungeon,  believed  to  be  dead.  The  girl  escapes — 
aided  by  a  mysterious  stranger.  Captain  Dupignac 
and  Simon  Goldberg  hold  a  secret  conference. 

Pansy,  thus  trapped,  revives  and  finds  Kitty 
Clermont  ministering  to  him.  She  gets  him  up  out 
of  the  dungeon  cellar  with  difficulty  and  into  a 
side  room  where  they  are  confronted  with  Sam 
Bennaugh,  who  treacherously  declares  himself  a 
friend  and  persuades  the  girl  to  go  home.  Big 
Mike  and  other  members  of  the  gang  rush  in  and 
surround  the  helpless  Pansy.  At  a  critical  mo- 
ment, however,  he  is  liberated  by  Sergeant  Jen- 
kins and  Frank  Callahan.  Goldberg  and  others 
are  arrested  and  taken  to  the  police  station. 
Kitty,  greatly  agitated,  meets  them  at  the  door 
of  the  dungeon.  Dupignac  sees  them  on  the 
street  and  is  alarmed. 
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Leaving  the  police  station,  Pansy  rushes  to 
Tyndale's  office  and  discloses  the  evidence  un- 
earthed in  the  slums  for  Clermont's  acquittal  and 
the  conviction  of  the  actual  wrong-doers. 

Tyndale,  with  much  satisfaction  agrees  to  take 
the  case  up  with  the  District  Attorney. 

Pansy  proceeds  to  trace  out  the  whereabouts  of 
Clermont  and  finds  he  has  just  been  recaptured 
by  Captain  Dupignac  and  sent  to  Sing  Sing. 
Pansy  instantly  reports  to  Tyndale  and  the  posse 
is  stopped  at  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  the 
prisoner    taken    out    of    the    hands    of    the  police. 

Pansy  points  out  the  accused.  Dupignac, 
arrested,  commits  suicide.  His  last  act,  however, 
is  to  place  Pansy  in  jail,  intending  to  turn  him 
over  to  his  gunmen  at  the  first  opportunity. 
After  several  days  Pansy  is  found  and  released  by 
Jenkins. 

Well  pleased  at  the  outcome,  Pansy  goes  to  see 
Clermont  and  Kitty.  He  is  received  kindly,  but 
Clermont  suspects  the  love  affair  between  the  two 
and  decides  that  it  must  be  stopped  since  Pansy 
is  a  nameless  product  of  the  slums.  Pansy  bids 
goodby   to    Kitty   and   they   part   in  sorrow. 

Pansy  now  carls  himself  "W.  H.  Lane,"  having 
adopted  the  name  on  the  locket,  and  rises  to 
the  position  of  captain  of  the  police  force.  Sev- 
eral years  pass.  He  again  meets  the  noted  lawyer, 
Tyndale,  and  is  mistaken  for  another  man  by  the 
name  of  "Lane."  As  once  before,  Tyndale  ques- 
tions Pansy  in  regard  to  his  name  and  parentage. 
When  Pansy  shows  him  the  locket,  Tyndale  recog- 
nizes it  as  the  one  worn  by  a  kidnapped  boy 
whom  Tyndale  himself  had  tried  to  trace.  He 
then  introduces  Pansy  to  a  real  grandmother  and 
a  sister  who  recognize  him  by  the  resemblance  of 
-certain  marks.  Pansy  has  now  become  a  member 
of  a  family  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
Clermonts.  He  is  appointed  Commissioner  of  Police 
by  Mayor  Barnard.  At  this  time,  six  years  after 
his  parting  with  Kitty,  she  sees  him.  Kitty  re- 
lates the  incident  to  her  father,  but  he  cannot 
believe  the  new  police  commissioner  is  his  old 
friend  Pansy  of  the  slums.  To  reassure  himself, 
Clermont  goes  to  see  the  new  Commissioner  and 
on  his  return  finds  Kitty  in  the  garden,  in  the 
arms  of  Winston  Howard  Lane,  the  aforetime 
Pansy.  Clermont  turns  away  with  a  growing  smile, 
and   is  happy  and   contented   at  last. 


THE  REAL  VICTORY 
Nelson  Henderson 
TT^MERY  MADISON  hadn't  had  much  that  was 
IM.  colorful     in     his     life     before    he     met  Olga 
Brinkerhoff. 

He  came  from  one  of  those  tiny  villages  where 
everybody  worked  hard  and  shared  everybody 
else's  work  and  troubles.  His  family,  a  large  one, 
was  always  on  the  lookout  to  make  ends  meet. 
Still,  when  Mrs.  Stone  died  and  left  a  family  of 
young  children,  the  Madisons  were  among  the  first 
to  offer  to  take  care  of  young  Tom;  but  Tom  had 
preferred  to  stay  with  his  father.  Baby  Mickey 
had  been  adopted  by  their  dear  friend  Mike,  whose 
name  he  bore.  Wilbur  Madison,  Emery's  older 
brother,  had  run  away  with  and  married  Betty 
Stone,  much  to  both  parents'  annoyance  because 
in  addition  to  their  being  very  young,  Betty  had 
been  caring  for  her  brothers  since  her  mother's 
death.  Still  the  Madisons  were  accustomed  to 
greeting  with  a  smile  the  unexpected  and  the  dif- 
ficult. 

And  so  when  Emery  came  home  late  one  day 
and  announced  that  he  had  enlisted,  his  mother 
simply   grinned  and  bore  it. 

At  training  camp  Emery  met  Leopold  Brinker- 
hoff, a  young  German  who  had  been  in  America 
barely  long  enough  to  become  naturalized. 
Brinkerhoff  was  more  of  a  man  of  the  world  and 
soon  he  and  Emery  had  become  fast  friends.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  their  many  conversations. 
Brink  asked  Emery  if  he  had  any  sisters.  Emery 
had  a  sister  Ellen.  Brinkerhoff,  too,  had  a  sister, 
Olga. 

"I've  been  writing  to  some  strange  girls  since 
I've  been  in  the  army,"  he  announced.  "That's 
quite  a  bit  of  fun,  don't  you  think?  Let's  make 
a  bargain,  you  write  to  my  sister  and  I'll  write 
to  yours.     What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

Emery  was  interested.  Olga  was  a  nurse  at  a 
hospital  in  Helena,  Montana,  and  a  very  pretty 
girl  too,  said  Brinkerhoff.  He  might  as  well  write 
for  the  fun  of  it.  So  he  wrote  a  flippant,  flowery 
letter. 

Olga  Brinkerhoff  was  a  little  surprised  when  she 
received  a  foolish  little  letter  from  a  soldier  boy. 
But  he  was  her  brother's  friend  and — well,  she 
might  as  well  answer  him  in  his  own  vein.  Her 
letter  started  flippantly  enough,  but  somehow,  in 
spite  of  herself,  she  found  herself  writing  very 
seriously  to  this  boy  warning  him  to  take  care 
of  himself  on  the  other  side.  She  did  not  know 
him.  but  she  liked  him. 

When  Emery  received  Olga's  answer  it  startled 
him  somewhat.  It  touched  him  deeply  and  he 
too  found  that  he  liked  ^Brink's  sister.  Then 
started  a  stream  of  letters  back  and  forth. 

But  a  soldier's  time  is  not  for  letter- writing. 
Before  he  knew  it,  Emery  had  been  shipped  from 
training  camp,  through  wonderful  New  York, 
through  exciting  Paris,  and  on  to  the  battle  front. 

In  New  York  he  had  had  a  pleasant  meeting  with 
an.  old  friend,  Mr.  Stone,  who  had  found  after 
moving  to  the  city  that  his  son,  Tom,  had  quite 
a  good  deal  of  musical  talent.  The  boy  was  now 
giving  violin  concerts,  much  to  his  father's  joy. 

In  Paris,  too,  Emery  made  friends  with  the 
family  of  a  pretty  French  girl.  He  visited  them 
frequently  while  he  was  there  until  one  day,  when 
the  girl's  brother  showed  him  a  really  keen  por- 
trait of  himself  which  he  had  painted,  he  realized 
his  own  insincerity  in  accepting  these  people's 
hospitality  and  allowing  the  young  girl  to  love 
him  while  he  really  was  not  very  much  interested 
in  them. 


It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  Emery 
was  sent  to  the  firing  line.  He  was  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  division  and  its  history  is  well-known. 
It  was  one  of  those  regiments  in  the  great  battle 
of  the  Argonne  forest.  With  Emery,  the  experience 
went  deeper  than  the  surface.  It  demanded  of 
him  his  very  best  qualities.  No  matter  what 
happened  he  was  everybody's  friend.  He  could 
talk  anybody  out  of  the  blues.  During  all  those 
terrible  days,  trapped  in  the  forest  on  enemy  ter- 
ritory, with  shells  bursting  around  them,  the  men 
kept   up   their  courage. 

One  night  Emery  sat  next  to  a  buddy  who  was 
slowly  dying  of  pneumonia.  To  relieve  his  suf- 
fering Emery  wrapped  him  in  his  own  coat  and 
shirt.  "Why  do  you  do  this  for  me,  when  you 
need   your   clothing   so   much  yourself?" 

"I  would  suffer  more  if  I  protected  myself  and 
let   you   go,"    was   the   cheery  answer. 

Through  the  long  dark  hours  of  the  night  Emery 
watched  over  his  comrade.  In  the  morning,  in 
spite  of  warnings,  he  insisted  on  climbing  up  the 
broken  limbs  of  a  tree,  hoping  to  see  if  anybody 
was   coming  to  the  rescue. 

He  did  not  know  what  happened  in  the  next  few 
minutes.  When  he  regained  conscibusness  he 
found  himself  alone.  A  shell  had  blown  his  com- 
rade to  fragments.  He  himself,  shell-shocked,  fell 
helplessly  from  the  tree,  and  in  the  confusion 
picked  up  the  identification  tag  of  the  dead  man. 

Many  weeks  later — Emery  was  sitting  by  a 
bright  window  with  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  By  this 
time  he  remembered  quite  well  what  had  happened 
and  could  speak  rationally.  At  first  it  had  been 
difficult  to  keep  him  quiet  for  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  reason  for  his  being  in  the  hospital. 
With  his  new  nurse,  however,  he  had  stopped 
objecting,  much  to  everybody's  amusement.  He 
took  great  delight  in  talking  with  her,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  influence  over  him.  In 
her  presence  he  became  more  calm. 

After  many  happy  afternoons,  Emery  learned 
unexpectedly  that  this  young  woman,  of  whom  he 
had  grown  so  fond,  was  the  same  Olga  from  whom 
he  had  received  so  many  charming  letters  in  the 
days  before  he  had  come  to  the  front.  He  found 
his  Olga  only  to  lose  her,  however.  For  the  war 
was  still  on  and  Olga  had  been  transferred  to  an- 
other hospital,  while  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
hospital.  Olga  had  promised,  however,  that  as 
soon  as  she  got  back  to  America  she  would  visit 
Emery's  parents. 

The  Madison  family  was  all  excited — after  many 
months  of  fighting  illness,  and  later  travel  through 
Germany,  their  son  and  brother,  Emery,  was  com- 
ing home.  The  confusion  of  names  resulting  from 
Emery's  unconscious  replacing  of  his  identification 
tag  had  given  the  Madisons  a  pretty  bad  scare. 
They  had  been  told  that  their  son  had  been  lost 
in  battle.  But  Emery  established  his  true  identity 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  consciousness. 

At  the  same  time,  Olga  Brinkerhoff  was  speed- 
ing west  to  keep  her  promise  to  Emery.  She  ar- 
rived just  before  he  did  and  great  was  his  joy 
to  see  her.  The  happy  couple  announced  then 
and  there  that  they  would  be  married  just  as  soon 
as  they  possibly  could — as  soon  as  Emery  was 
sure  of  himself.  But  for  Olga's  supporting  strength, 
he  had  just  missed  dropping  into  his  old  mental 
confusion  that  very  evening.  But  he  had  won  the 
victory  over  himself  finally. 

There  was  another  home-coming  that  evening. 
Ellen  was  coming  home  from  school.  The  family 
had  piled  into  the  car  and  gone  to  the  station  to 
meet  her,  only  to  return  disappointedly  without 
her. 

When  they  came  home,  however,  they  found 
that  she  had  been  brought  home  by  some  one  else 
— and  this  some  one  had  full  intentions  of  taking 
her  away  just  as  quickly  as  he  possibly  could — 
for  he  is  no  other  than  Brinkerhoff,  from  whom 
Emery  had  been  separated  shortly  after  they  left 
camp. 

And  so,  two  weeks  later,  the  two  brothers  and 
two  sisters  'changed  partners'  in  a  most  happy 
double  wedding. 


THE  RANGER'S  DAUGHTER 
K.  Listeman 

PLACE — the  Northwestern  States.  Time — 1860. 
A  clearing  in  the  dense  forest  that  stretches 
limitless  in  every  directon.  The  sun  is  sink- 
ing and  absolute  quiet  reigns  in  the  wild  region. 
The  two  trappers,  Mathaus  and  Nicholas,  far 
from  all  civilization,  find  their  camping  spot,  and 
after  the  evening  meal  Nicholas  expresses  a  long- 
ing to  see  people.  Mathaus  says  "mingling  with 
people  brings  one  no  close  to  happier  understand- 
ings, for  even  two  can  be  together  closely  and  yet 
not  know  each  other.  Here  we  are  hunting  to- 
gether in  closest  solitude  as  pals  since  many 
months,  yet  we  know  no  more  of  each  other  than 
when  we  met  by  chance  a  year  ago  in  St.  Louis 
and  started  out  for  the  uninhabited  great  West 
as   trapping  partners." 

Mathaus  tells  his  tale.  Switzerland.  A  young 
man,  single,  works  on  a  small  farm.  One  bad  year 
drought  ruins  his  crops.  This  and  another  dis- 
appointment (which  he  tells  Nicholas  would  be  of 
no  interest  to  him),  induce  him  to  emigrate  and 
begin  life  anew  in  far-off  America.  A  poem  which 
Nicholas  has  picked  up  in  the  grass  induces  to 
Mathaus   to  continue  his  story. 

At  a  rural  harvest  festival  held  on  a  pretty 
meadow,  the  peasants  all  make  merry.  Math  meets 
a  beautiful  girl  with  whom  he  dances  and  falls  in 
love.  They  arrange  clandestine  meetings.  Math- 
aus goes  home  late  thru  woods,  a  changed  man. 
Marie  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  ranger,  a  stern, 
gloomy  man,  who  discovers  them  one  evening  at 
their  trysting  place  and  orders  Math  away.  His 
life  is  spared  by  the  enraged  father  on  that  con- 
dition. 

Mathaus    leaves    for   America.      He   spends  five 
years  hunting  buffalo  and  elk  to  supply  the  crews 


building  the  trans -continental  railway.  The  hard 
life  and  constant  fights  with  murderous  Indians 
force  him  to  rest.  A  longing  comes  upon  him  to 
see  Marie  and  his  boyhood  scenes.  Changed  by 
the  many  years  of  hardship  and  danger,  Mathaus 
is  not  recognized.  He  rents  a  small  house  on 
the  edge  of  the  town.  Marie's  father  has  died  and 
her  husband  is  now  chief  forester.  Mathaus  lives 
strictly  to  his  agreement  made  to  Marie's  father 
and  does  not  attempt  to  see  her.  One  night  a 
sudden,  over-powering  influence  takes  possession 
of  him — to  tramp  through  the  same  loved  woods 
again  and  to  stand  once  more  beneath  the  old  oak 
tree.  It  is  a  bitter-cold  night.  The  snow  lays  on 
the  ground  and  the  moon  comes  out  full.  He 
reaches  the  old  oak — the  house  is  the  same,  but 
now  there  is  no  lighted  window.  A  figure  moves 
out  of  the  woods  and  a  woman  runs  swiftly  into 
the  moonlight,  straight  towards  him.  "My  God, 
Mathaus.  You — here — Mathaus — oh  why  did  you 
come  back  again  into  my  life — "  A  shot  rings 
out.  Marie  is  killed  by  her  husband.*  The  crazed 
ranger  points  his  rifle  towards  Mathaus  but  is 
himself   shot   by   some   unknown  person. 

Scene  of  the  camp-fire.  "I  have  often  wished 
to  know  the  man  who  killed  the  insanely- jealous 
husband,  and  why."  And  Nicholas :  "I  am  that 
man.  Marie,  hearing  her  husband's  threat  to  kill 
Nicholas  for  fancied  attentions  to  her,  goes  to 
warn   him   and,    returning,   meets  Mathaus." 


WHO  KILLED  WARNER? 
Roy  Hampton  Morris 

PHILLIP  EDWARDS,  called  'Happy'  by  his 
friends,  was  a  bus  driver  for  the  Overland 
Bus  Co.  His  route  lay  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  and  as  he  thundered  on  through  the  night, 
he  was  thinking  or  a  pretty  girl  sitting  on  the 
back  seat  of  his  bus.  During  past  trips  a  man 
would  join  her  on  the  bus,  and  this  man  seemed 
to  irritate  and  annoy  her.  As  he  drove  on,  a 
car  coming  in  from  the  side-street,  whisked  by 
directly  in  front  of  him,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
a  collision,  he  put  on  the  brakes  so  suddenly, 
that  the  tremendous  bus  turned  over.  He  man- 
aged to  get  out,  with  a  few  bruises.  He  found 
the  girl  badly  hurt  and  rushed  into  a  hospital. 
As  he  was  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
doctor's  examination,  he  remembered  he  had  left 
the  bus  alone.  The  doctor  came  out  to  tell  him 
her  bones  were  badly  wrenched  but  he  was  per- 
plexed  at  her  refusal  to   tell   him   her  name. 

Happy  returned  to  the  hospital  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  upon  his  request,  the  girl  confided  in 
him.  She  was  Jean  Manning,  sister  to  the  Rich- 
ard Manning  for  whom  detectives  were  searching 
for  the  murder  of  Warner,  owner  of  a  large 
cabaret  in  Chicago.  She  told  him  that  she  knows 
her  brother  is  not  guilty,  but  that  he  is  hiding 
in  Indianapolis  because  the  evidence  is  so  much 
against  him.  Jean  then  told  Happy  what  she 
knew  of  the  murder.  Her  brother  and  she  were 
orphans  and  very  much  attached  to  each  other. 
Dick  worked  for  Warner  as  chauffeur  and  was  in- 
deed very  happy  to  find  his  chief  so  glad  of 
his  services.  Jean  was  delighted,  too,  to  see  how 
well  her  brother  was  getting  along.  He  took 
her  one  evening  to  a  performance  given  at  the 
cabaret  where  she  met  Jim  Blake,  who  persis- 
tently annoyed  her  with  his  advances.  At  about 
twelve  o'clock,  Jerry,  the  head  waiter,  came  over 
to  tell  her  brother  that  Mr.  Warner  wanted  to 
see  him.  When  Dick  returned,  she  asked  him 
to  take  her  home.  She  had  a  splitting  headache. 
When  they  reached  home,  they  saw  a  car  stand- 
ing there.  Ted,  Dick's  friend,  excitedly  told 
Dick  what  had  taken  place  at  the  cabaret — ■ 
Warner  was  foiyjd  murdered  shortly  after  their 
departure,  and  because  Dick's  gun  was  found  in 
the  room  and  also  because  he  was  the  last  one  to 
be  alone  with  him,  all  evidence  points  against 
him.  Ted  urged  him  to  leave  the  city  that  night. 
He  told  him  of  the  hut  in  Indianapolis  and  both 
Ted  and  his  sister  promised  to  forward  him 
necessary  supplies. 

While  Dick  was  In  hiding,  Jim  Blake  had  a 
free  course  to  pursue  his  advances.  Blake  soon 
found  out  Dick's  'bunk,*  and  threatened  to  notify 
the  police  if  Jean  would  not  marry  him.  Jean 
was  on  her  way  to  notify  her  brother  of  his  dan- 
"Qr  when  ^he  smash-up  occurred  and  laid  her  up 
for  some  time.  Happv  then  assured  her  of  his 
willing  services  and  that  day  departed  to  warn 
Jean's  brother. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Blake  heard,  while  at  a 
rival  cabaret  owned  by  Big  Jim  Jacobs,  that 
Jacobs  was  willing  to  give  two  thousand  dollars 
if  someone  would  tell  him  where  Richard  Man- 
ning was  concealed.  Blake  took  him  up  on  it  and 
promised  to  drive  the  surly  fellow  out  there  if 
he'd  eive  him  one  thousand  before  they  set  out 
and  the  other  thousand  after  he  returns.  Jacobs 
agreed.  Therefore,  when  Happy  reached  the  se- 
cluded spot  he  saw  Blake  drive  away  and  lacobs 
enter  the  hut  of  Richard  Manning's.  He  listened 
at  the  door  and  after  Jacobs  came  out  and  drove 
away,  he  made  himself  known  to  Dick.  He  told 
him  he  would  be  willing  to  helo  him.  Dick  told 
him  that  he  just  discovered  from  Jacobs  that 
Warner  had  been  dealing  with  dope,  having  led 
him  to  believe  all  the  time  that  it  was  hish 
grade  liquor.  Jacobs  came  to  find  out  where  the 
two  remaining  boxes  of  the  stuff  was  concealed. 
He  threatened  Dick  with  turning  him  over  to  the 
police  if  he  refused.  Dick  had  to  concede  and 
in  return  Jacobs  gave  him  $5,000.  Then  Dick 
told  Happy  he  was  sorry.  The  stuff  was  worth 
*  quarter  of  a  million  without  a  doubt.  He  de- 
cided that  Haopv  should  call  up  Taylor,  Warner's 
*-tner  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  Dick,  tell 
him  all  about  his  condition,  and  then  disclose 
the  place  where  the  remaining  two  boxes  are  and 
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try  to  get  them  before  Jacobs  does.  If  Taylor 
succeeds  they  will  go  fitty-fifty  on  the  profits. 
Happy  did  as  Dick  bade  him.  But  laylor  wanted 
to  see  Dick  first,  and  help  him  out  of  the  hut 
that  had  already  become  too  dangerous  a  secre- 
tive spot.  He  took  him  to  a  hotel  and  then 
Happy  and  he  set  off  for  the  treasured  dope. 
But  Happy  had  been  called  by  the  Overland  Bus 
Co.  to  see  aDout  his  job.  While  he  stopped  into 
his  office,  laylor  went  in  for  a  bite  at  a  restau- 
rant. Suddenly  Taylor  rushed  in  to  him  with 
the  morning  paper,  the  headline  of  which  re- 
vealed : 

NIGHT  CLUB  MURDER  SOLVED!  DYING 
CONFESSION  OF  BIG  BILL  JACOBS,  COM- 
PLETELY   EXONERATES    RICHARD  MANNING. 

1  he  paper  chen  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
murder.  Big  Bill  Jacobs  had  once  been  a  partner 
of  Warner's  and  the  latter  had  gone  one  better 
on  him  in  a  deal.  The  two  had  broken  up, — 
bitter  enemies.  Jacobs  hired  Jerry,  Warner's 
head  waiter,  as  a  means  to  get  Warner.  But 
when  Jerry  found  out  that  Warner  was  dealing 
with  dope,  he  demanded  $25,000  of  Warner  as 
hush  money.  On  the  night  of  the  murder,  Jacobs 
found  out  that  Warner  had  two  boxes  of  opium 
and  came  to  see  Jerry.  He  found  Warner,  dead, 
and  Jerry  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Jerry  then 
told  him  that  Richard  Manning  also  knew  where 
the  stuff  was  hidden.  he  rushed  out  to  Manning 
but  the  chap  was  already  gone.  Blake  then  told 
him  where  Manning  was  concealed,  and  when  he 
found  out  where  the  stuff  was  hidden  he  rushed 
for  it.  When  he  returned,  Blake  was  already 
waiting  for  the  second  payment  Big  Bill  had 
promised  him.  But  Jacobs  was  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement  and  irritated  by  the  snakelike 
figure.  He  refused  to  give  it  to  him.  Blake,  dead 
drunk,  drew  forth  his  gun  and  shot  Jacobs. 
These  were  the  facts  the  dying  racketeer  con- 
fessed  before   life  expired. 

A  detective,  who  had  been  shadowing  Jacobs 
since  Warner's  murder,  having  once  seen  the 
two  talking  together  rather  heatedly  in  Chicago, 
was  waiting  outside  his  cabaret  when  Blake 
rushed  out  into  Jacob's  car  at  break-neck  speed. 
He  whisked  after  him,  and  reached  him  only  after 
the  car  had  knocked  against  the  curb  and 
tumbled  over,  killing  its  driver  at  the  spot. 
Searching  the  car,  he  discovered  the  two  boxes 
of  opium   and   notified  headquarters. 

Happy  and  Taylor  were  spared  their  journey. 
Instead,  they  went  to  Dick  to  tell  him  the  joyful 
news,  and  Happy  relieved  Jean's  anxiety.  Jean 
is  overjoyed,  and  consents  to  their  immediate 
marriage. 


HEIGHTS  OF  GLORY 
Marie  Anders 

IN  a  comfortable  chamber  amidst  shimmering 
laces  a  new-born  baby  lay,  oblivious  of  the 
suffering  its  mother  was  bearing  in  the 
adjoining  room.  Mr.  Kodger  Harris,  his  father, 
interrupted  his  anxious  watch  over  his  wife  to 
answer  a   click  at   the  door. 

A  forlorn  woman  stole  in  quickly,  with  a 
bundle  under  her  arm.  She  deposited  the 
child  In  the  hall  clock,  with  a  note,  and 
slipped  out  just  as  Mr.  Harris  entered  the  hall, 
accompanied  by  the  doctor.  The  note  was 
signed  "Blue  Eyes,"  and  accused  Rodger  Harris 
of  responsibility  for  the  child.  He  turned  to 
the  doctor,  confused,  denying  all  claims,  but  the 
former  asked  no  questions  and  suggested  a 
practical  solution. 

"The  baby  needs  a  home.  You  can  easily  slip 
her  in  and   we'll   call   it  a  twin." 

In  the  stress  of  excitement  no  other  decision 
is  arrived  at,  and  Harris  absent-mindedly  slipped 
the   note   back   into   the  clock. 

For  the  next  ten  years  little  Fan  Rodgers  is 
the  chief  anxiety  of  the  Harris  household.  She 
has  a  tendency  to  migrate,  to  tear  her  clothes, 
to  mingle  with  the  lower  classes  and  sympathize 
with  their  needs.  Her  heart  is  easily  won,  but 
she  is  snubbed  by  the  twin  brother,  Dan,  and 
her  older  sister,  for  her  plebian  tastes.  Mr. 
Harris  harbored  his  secret,  but  his  wife  noticed 
his  impatience  with  Fan  and  resented  it.  Fan 
has  a  particular  fondness  for  a  farmer  and  his 
wife,  whom  she  pays  daily  visits,  calling  them 
"Auntie"  and  "Uncle."  The  effort  to  break  her 
from  their  company  terminates  in  her  being  sent 
to    a    boarding    school    in    the  city. 

The  'old  hall  clock  strikes  down  the  hours 
monotonously,  until  one  day  it  stops.  Mrs. 
Harris  opens  it  and  discovers  the  trouble.  A 
wad  of  dust  has  accumulated,  in  the  midst  of 
which  she  finds  a  note.  She  reads  the  old  letter, 
signed  "Blue  Eyes,"  and  sick  with  disappoint- 
ment and  misery  about  Fan,  whom  she  still 
loves,  she  replaces  the  note  in  its  crevice.  The 
secret  becomes  a  canker,  and  Mrs.  Harris,  never 
in  good  health,  becomes  ill  and  dies.  Dan  be- 
lieves her  death  to  have  been  caused  bv  anxietv 
over  Fan,  for  reports  have  been  coming  back 
that  she  had  submitted  to  competition  in  a 
beauty  contest,  had  won,  and  been  engaged  by 
a  movie  companv.  This  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
grace to  her  family,  and  Dan  finally  resolves 
to   visit   the   school   and   bring   her  back. 

Fan  has  a  deep  respect  for  her  twin  brother, 
and  is  hurt  by  his  judgment  of  her.  She  re- 
turns with  him,  resolves  to  take  up  work  in  Mr. 
Harris'  own  firm  as  his  stenographer,  where  she 
resists  the  advances  of  Bob  Steele,  an  office 
clerk. 

Suddenly  Fan  receives  a  call  from  her  old 
"Auntie,"  who  is  dying.  There  is  a  bedside 
scene,  at  which  Fan  discovers  that  these  people 
are   her   true   parents,    who    were   forced   to  for- 


sake her  because  they  had  no  money  to  raise 
her.  Dan,  who  had  accompanied  her,  listened, 
amazed.  He  too,  had  been  harboring  his  own 
secret.  When  the  clock  had  again  run  down, 
he  had  tinkered  about  and  discovered  the  note 
that  caused  his  mother's  death,  only  recently. 
He  believed  his  father  guilty,  and  now  the  dying 
woman's  confession  revealed  Fan's  nature  as  one 
hardly  to  be  condemned.  His  father,  then,  had 
suttered  in  silence  and  been  the  poor  child's 
benefactor  at  the  cost  of  his  own  integrity,  f  an 
is  .persuaded  to  return  home  with  Dan,  but  she 
scOn  pacKs  and  returns  to  her  screen  work  in 
the  city.  Her  love  for  Dan,  now  clear  to  her, 
becomes  an  impossible  dream,  and  she  soothes 
her  loneliness  with  writing  a  romance  in  her 
small  home  in  Hollywood.  The  book  is  accepted 
and  used  on  the  screen,  with  fan  as  heroine. 
Dan,  lonely,  drawn  to  fan  but  too  proud  and 
aristocrat  to  join  her,  sees  the  picture  "Con- 
demned" and  is  moved  to  seek  her.  On  his  way 
to  .Hollywood  he  is  confronted  with  another  ex- 
perience. He  strolls  into  a  picture  gallery  and 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  an  exquisite  por- 
trait of  Fan.  This  had  been  done  by  an  artist 
whom  Fan  accommodates  gratis,  eager  to  help 
him  rise  to  fame  out  of  his  poverty.  He  learns 
at  the  exhibition  something  of  the  whereabouts 
or  his  adopted  sister,  and,  aided  by  the  direc- 
tions of  a  neighborly  man,  discovers  her  home. 
By  this  time  the  popular  screen  star  had  secured 
a  gorgeous  home  and  great  wealth,  which  she 
uses  philanthropically,  by  endowing  and  found- 
ing various  welfare  institutions.  Dan  spends 
several  weeks  with  her,  asking  her  to  return 
with  him,  to  take  over  the  business  of  his  father, 
who  has  become  ill  from  business  stress  and  is 
convalescing.  Bob  Steele  is  ostensibly  running 
the  declining  business.  Fan  resists,  but  a  storm 
breaks  across  the  shore,  destroying  her  home,  and 
this   decides  her. 

Her  excellent  business  efficiency  enables  her  to 
discover  for  Dan  the  treachery  of  the  salesman- 
clerk,  Mr.  Steele,  which  is  causing  the  business 
decay.  Many  scenes  take  place  at  which  Dan 
attempts  to  win  Fan  for  his  wife,  but  she  feels 
too  deeply  her  middle  class  origin,  and  his  former 
attitude  toward  her,  to  allow  her  love  fulfillment. 
At  last,  at  the  arrest  of  Bob  Steele,  and  the 
reinstatement  of  the  business  to  its  former  suc- 
cessful place,  she  succumbs  to  his  advances, 
and  to  her  adopted  father's  pleadings.  The  long, 
long  struggle  for  a  place  in  the  world,  with  the 
conflicting  emotions  intendant  upon  one  whose 
aristocratic  upbringing  clashed  with  her  natural 
tendencies,  seems  at  last  to  have  yielded  peace 
in   this  adjustment. 


BOOTS  AND  SADDLE 
Mrs.   John   Gully  Cole 

JUDITH  BRADFORD  left  her  father's  ranch  in 
the  midwest  of  America  to  be  married  to  an 
Italian  Count.  The  story  opens  just  after 
her  husband's  death,  in  their  grand  Italian  villa, 
and  her  son,  Bradford,  proposes  that  they  both 
return  to  her  homeland.  Judith  fears  to  reclaim 
the  property  in  America  which  is  now  being 
coveted  by  her  brother,  Wilbur  Whitney,  who 
has  not  acknowledged  any  of  her  letters  for 
years.  But  Bradford  bravely  sells  all  for  a  letter 
of  credit,  and  when  they  arrive  in  New  York  en- 
joins  his   mother   to   wait   for   him  there. 

Bradford  disguises  himself  as  an  Italian  pea- 
sant, and  enters  the  coffee  house  on  the  ranch 
with  his  last  nickel.  Lizzie  Walters  gives  him 
doughnuts  gratis,  and  the  two  get  chummy.  She 
tells  him  of  her  dear  old  friend,  Judith,  who  left 
her  home  for  an  Italian  Count  and  has  been  dead 
ten  years.  Bradford  senses  Wilbur's  trick  to 
keep  his  mother's  property  by  declaring  her 
dead.  A  postman  hovering  about  with  mail  for 
Wilbur  Whitney  arouses  suspicion.  Bradford 
reveals  his  identity  to  Lizzie,  who  promptly  un- 
dertakes for  her  old  friend's  sake  to  help  him 
recapture   the  ranch. 

The  next  scene  occurs  outside  the  house  of 
Patricia  Kerns,  a  Smith  College  graduate  who 
•with  the  aid  of  a  Chinese  servant,  Red  Mike, 
Flip  Flaunders  and  a  few  other  cowboys  is 
struggling  to  meet  the  mortgage  on  her  property. 
Wilbur  Whitney  has  been  threatening  her,  eager 
to  secure  her  for  his  wife  after  depriving  her  of 
all  means  toward  a  livelihood.  Bradford  ap- 
pears, entertains  the  cowboys  like  a  true  Italian 
vagrant,  enlists  their  interest,  and  even  enthralls 
Patricia  by  his  charm.  He  is  taken  on  to  work 
for  her.  and  learns  of  Wilbur's  plot  to  marry 
her.  The  next  morning  he  demonstrates  his 
ability  to  Red  Mike  and  Flio  by  a  fight  which 
ends  in  their  taking  his  orders  to  go  to  work. 
Bradford  senses  their  antagonism,  and.  suspects 
their  alliance  with  Wilbur.  However  he  counts 
on  gaining  Red  Mike  over  to  his  side,  for  the 
latter  has  been  touched  both  by  the  spirited 
fighter  and  the  piauant  Italian  ser^nader.  Wil- 
bur arrives,  is  overtaken  by  Flip,  who  warns  him 
of  Bradford's  conquest  over  Patricia.  Together 
they  nlot  his  death.  They  bring  him  a  wild  horse 
to  ride,  but  Bradford,  trained  in  his  Italian  villa 
like  a  true  soortsman,  conquers  the  horse,  thus 
raising  himself  considerably  in  the  eyes  of  Red 
Mike,  and  awakening  in  Patricia  the  courage  to 
acknowledge    her    love    for    an    Italian  peasant. 

That  evening  Bradford  visits  Lizzie,  hands  her 
a  letter  to  mail  to  his  mother.  She  incloses  her 
own  note  to  her  friend,  and  asks  Judith  to  send 
her  answer  to  the  neighboring  town,  thus  offset- 
ting  the  bribed  postman. 

In  the  meantime  Mike  and  Flin  are  directed  by 
Wilbur  to  lay  a  trap  for  Bradford.  When  the 
latter  sets  out  for  a  ride  across   Patricia's  ranch 


she  suspects  something  and  asks  him  to  beware. 
He  is  attacked  by  the  three  men,  bound,  and 
asked  to  write  to  Patricia  about  his  impending 
death.  He  refuses,  and  one  of  the  men  forges  a 
scrawl  such  as  only  a  peasant  would  be  expected 
to  write.  Patricia  refuses  to  believe  it,  remem- 
bering the  dignity  of  the  serenader  who  sang 
BOO  IS  AND  SADDLE  beneath  her  window. 
Meantime  Mike  helps  Bradford  escape,  and  the 
two  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  Wilbur's  auction 
of  Patricia's  property.  He  announces  his  iden- 
tity, just  as  Judith  and  Lizzie  appear  as  living 
proof.  The  cowboys  stare  curiously,  as  a  car 
arrives  ot  foreign  make.  A  servant  in  livery  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  A,  to  see 
"His  Highness,  Count  de  Valento,"  his  Italian 
friend.  1  here  is  a  warm  welcome,  and  the  wes- 
terners are  taken  in.  Patricia  suffers  remorse 
for  her  original  scorn  of  an  aristocrat.  1  here 
is  a  scene  of  reconciliation  and  love  admitted,  at 
which  Judith,  Lizzie,  Mike,  and  the  Duke  of  A 
appears  smiling. 


TOP  OF  THE  WOFU-D 
Harry    M.  Moore 

FERN  GALBRAITH,  teacher  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
School,  awaited  the  coming  of  four-thirty 
with  feelings  of  dread  and  misgiving.  At 
that  time  Chairman  John  Gunn  and  his  school 
board  would  assemble,  and  the  man  who  had 
challenged  her  personal  conduct  as  teacher  of 
the  school  would  stand  before  them  to  further 
his  case.  "Red  Jeff"  O'Hare  has  been  making 
life  miserable  for  Fern  because  her  father,  long 
since  dead,  got  the  better  of  him  in  a  law-suit. 
1  he  school  board  are  aware  of  this  situation 
and  "Red  Jeff"  leaves  with  promises  of  ven- 
geance. 

Shorty  Blair,  tramp,  arrives  on  the  West-bound 
freight.  In  a  restaurant  he  has  a  tussle  with 
the  Larue  brothers,  Dan  and  Bill,  who  are  abusing 
the  waiter  help,  and  incurs  their  enmity.  Soon 
thereafter  Shorty  makes  Fern's  acquaintance  and 
when  he  hears  of  "Red  Jeff's"  actions  he  deter- 
mines to  protect  her.  He  visits  "Red  Jeff"  and 
attempts  to  obtain  a  sale  price  for  his  property 
on  top  of  the  hill  but  "Red  Jeff"  is  not  open 
for  any  proposition.  "I'm  coming  back  some 
day,  Mr.  Red  Jeff  O'Hare.,'  Shorty  intimated 
angrily,  "and  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  push  off 
this  hill.  In  other  words,  I'm  going  to  make 
you    talk    turkey.      How   about  it?" 

Shorty  Blair  becomes  a  trapper.  The  pampered 
and  petted  son  of  a  wealthy  city  fur  buyer,  he 
had  been  sent  to  college  to  take  an  Arts  course. 
Athletics  took  up  his  time  and  Shorty  grew 
erratic  in  his  conduct.  Shorty  drifted.  Ulti- 
mately his  father  had  turned  him  out  with  a 
few   hundred   dollars    to   make   his   own  way. 

Good  fortune  at  trapping  enabled  Shorty  to  ac- 
cumulate funds.  "Red  Jeff"  however,  still  re- 
fused to  consider  an  offer  for  the  property.  An 
albino  marten,  sold  to  his  father  through  Fern, 
adds  to  his  bank  account. 

A  young  Indian  (sent  by  Shorty's  father  to 
watch  over  him)  volunteers  to  work  for  Shorty 
and  when,  subsequently.  Shorty's  traps  are  re- 
lieved of  their  catch  by  thieves,  both  men  set 
out  for  the  culprits,  overtake  them  and  administer 
just  punishment.  The  culprits  are  the  Larue 
brothers  who  have  taken  this  means  of  revenge. 
Between  the  Indian,  Sam  Tennisco,  and  Shorty, 
the  stock  of  furs  increases.  Going  to  town  Shorty 
finds  his  old  pal  Bo  and  they  conceive  a  plan 
to  bring  "Red  Jeff"  to  terms. 

Now  it  is  "Red  leff's"  turn  to  initiate  the  deal 
on  his  property.  "Red  Jeff"  finds  his  possessions 
swamped  with  tramps  of  every  description  who 
do  not  give  him  a  moment's  rest.  It  is  getting 
on  his  nerves — men  in  the  vard,  men  in  the  log 
barn,  men  on  the  verandah.  He  pleads  with 
Shorty  to  take  the  property  off  his  hands  and 
Shortv   does   so — at   his   own  price. 

And  now  Shorty  is  determined  to  leave  for 
home. 

"Well,  well,  well,"  he  muttered,  "You  sonofagun 
that  you  are.  I  was  a  little  bit  suspicious  the 
way  you  horned  in  here — Yep,  I'll  go  home.  He's 
a  good  old  daddy,  my  father,  if  one  doesn't  rub 
him   the   wrong   way   once   too   often.  But — " 

He  stopped  pacing  the  floor  and  turned  on  the 
Indian. 

"You've  got  to  go  to  Top  of  the  World  and 
look  after  my  farm  stock,"  he  explained.  "I've 
."ot  a  cow  or  two  and  maybe  a  horse,  and  I'm 
thinkin'  that  when  I  get  back  I'm  goin'  to  make 
some  changes  in  my  property  that  will  be  an 
eye-opener,  and  maybe  it  won't  be  long  until 
there'll    be   a    Mrs.    Shorty   and — and — " 

"I    knew    you    would,"    Sam  chuckled. 

And   Shorty  smiled. 

"Guess  it  is  about  time  I  was  settling  down,' 
he  said. 


THE   WAR   GOD  MARS 
George  A.  Muegge 

DEBUTANTE  daughter  of  Amos  Leeds,  Wall 
Street  Lion,  Alice  went  with  her  father  to 
Washington  to  attend  a  ball  given  at  the 
German  Embassy  in  honor  of  Baron  and  Baroness 
von  Schilling.  Alice  had  met  Christine,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  the  von  Schillings  while  in  Berlin. 
Christine  was  the  betrothed  of  Count  Jacques  de 
Barbezat,  a  Frenchman.  Count  Oscar  von  Linder 
had  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Christine  but  she 
loved  Jacques.  Christine  is  in  one  of  the  side 
rooms  with  Von  Linder.  He  is  amazed  that 
Christine  is  to  marry  a  Frenchman.  All  his  hopes 
and  ambitions  are  shattered.  Secretly  he  promises 
retaliation    if   the   opportunity   presents  itself. 

Christine  has  sailed  with  her  parents  for  Ger 
many.     Alice  is  to  come  and  will  be  one  of  her 
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special  maids  at  the  wedding.  Alice  has  written 
that  she  is  engaged  to  Hansard.  T  hey  are  going 
to  England,  since  Mr.  Leeds  will  not  tolerate 
Hansard  as  his  son-in-law.  In  England  the  Earl 
of  Wickham  asks  for  her  hand  in  marriage,  but 
Alice  is  firm.  Her  love  is  for  Hansard.  She  will 
marry  no  one  else. 

In  the  Cathedral  in  Berlin  Christine  becomes 
the  wife  of  Count  Jacques  de  Barbezat.  Alice 
Leeds  is  the  first  maid  of  Honour.  Most  of  the 
nobility  and  quite  a  few  of  the  royalty  are  present, 
but  the  Kaiser  frowns  at  this  marriage.  But  he 
knows  that  De  Barbezat  has  saved  Baron  von 
Schilling  financally  through  this  marriage,  some- 
thing that  Count  von  Linder  could  not  have  done. 

Christine  and  her  husband  spend  their  honey- 
moon in  Italy.  Then  they  leave  for  Rochele  at 
Soissons,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  de  Barbezats. 
Jacques  wonders  whether  his  wife  can  stand  the 
test  of  being  away  from  her  fatherland.  Christine 
meets  M.  D'Albert,  business  partner  in  the  de 
Barbezat  aeroplane  factory  who  shows  her  a 
secret  passageway  in  the  mansion.  Christine  is 
amazed,  one  day.  to  have  von  Linder  call  upon 
her.  He  tries  to  turn  Christine  against  her  husband 
because  he  is  a  Frenchman,  but  Christine  turns 
him  out. 

Then  come  rumors  of  war.  Will  Christine  stand 
this  greater  test  Baron  SavanofF,  German  Secret 
Service,  calls  upon  her  to  enlist  her  service  against 
France,  but  she  remains  true  to  her  husband.  The 
Germans  are  close  at  hand.  Her  brother,  feigning 
loss  of  memory,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  French 
soldier,  is  secreted  in  the  mansion.  Her  child 
Mars  is  not  well.  He  seems  to  have  been  poisoned. 
She  calls  upon  Hansard  to  help  her.  Mars  is  taken 
to  Paris. 

Says  Christine:  "I  am  going  to  confess  some- 
thing to  you  that  even  my  husband  must  never 
know.  1  am  going  to  join  this  secret  German 
society  and  become  one  of  its  members.  Not  for 
Germany,  not  against  Germany,  but  to  wipe  out 
the  blot  on  my  fatherland's  name.  These  beasts 
who  call  themselves  Germans  are  not  Germans. 
They  are  the  scum  of  the  earth.  My  country  is 
not  as  bad  as  everyone  is  made  to  believe."  Chris- 
tine is   determined  to  see  fair  play. 

Meanwhile  Alice  has  been  sent  to  a  convent 
by  her  father  so  that  she  will  not  marry  Hansard. 
Alice  escapes  and  joins  a  base  hospital  nursing 
detail  in  the  French  Army  near  Avignon.  She 
would  write  again  later.  She  hoped  to  be  in 
Paris  soon. 

Christine  drove  to  visit  M.  Travilian,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Government.  She  told  him  of  her 
venture  with  the  German  spies  and  asked  for  his 
protection.  Knowing  the  de  Barbezats  well  he 
did  not  hesitate,  but  gave  her  his  ring  with  his 
seal  on  it,   to  use  in  case  of  peril  to  herself. 

Her  husband,  Jacques,  is  warned  by  von  Lin- 
der anonymously  that  Christine  is  carrying  on  a 
flirtation  with  the  wounded  French  soldier  in  the 
mansion.  Jack  does  not  know  he  is  Christine's 
brother  and  holds  her  to  account.  He  returns 
and  demands  an  explanation.  Jack  rushes  from 
the  room,  intimating  that  he  is  through  with 
her.  The  conspirators,  including  Von  Linder 
and  SavanofF,  have  decided  that  Christine  is 
double-crossing  them.  Von  Linder  sets  a  trap 
for  her.  "Madame  Barbezat  took  some  poison 
from  my  room.  We  are  going  to  have  a  typical 
Borgia   rejuvenation.     She  will  try  and  poison  us 

all.      She   is   clever,   but  not   clever   enough...  _ 

Tomorrow  night   is   the   banquette  " 

At  the  banquette  Christine  knows  that  she  is 
suspected  and  is  compelled  by  von  Linder  to 
drink  the  poisoned  wine.  The  dinner  is  interrupted 
by'  the  police.  Christine,  ill,  is  taken  with  them, 
to  prison.     M.  Travillian  is  absent  from  the  city. 

But  all  ends  happily.  Jacques  and  Christine 
are  reunited  and  Alice,  too,  is  found  by  Hansard, 
after  being  rescued  by  American  soldiers. 


LOVE'S  CAUSATIONS 
E.  M.  Taylor 

WITH  every  prospect  cut  off  by  the  death 
of  her  mother,  Delia  Yoast  counted  her 
future  prospects.  it  was  evident  that  her 
first  duty  was  to  be  houskeeper  for  her  father 
and   two  sisters. 

Even  if  a  step-mother  should  enter  into  their 
lives,  this  would  not  detract  from  her  responsi- 
bilities. There  was  every  indication  that  Delia 
was  destined  to  be  an  old  maid. 

Marriage  of  course,  was  out  of  question.  After 
the  funeral  she  gave  up  her  ambitions  of  being 
a  school-teacher.  She  could  not  refuse  the  respon- 
sibilities  placed    upon  her. 

Thus  did  Delia  Yoast,  in  her  sorrow,  reflect 
on  her  life.  She  did  not  want  a  strange  woman 
about  the  home  to  take  her  mother's  place  and 
just  this  did  happen.  A  woman  came  as  house- 
keeper and  in  a  few  months  she  was  married  by 
her  father.     Delia's  approval  was  not  sought. 

Delia  was  not  asked  to  remain  nor  to  go  away. 
To  her  sisters  she  atempted'  to  take  her  mother's 
place.  Her  advice  to  them  was  to  win  mariage 
and  a  home.  Oftentimes  a  kiss  or  tear  would  be 
their    only  comfort. 

There  was  no  question  but  that  her  father's 
marriage  was  selfish.  Delia  determined  to  go 
away.  Eight  years  have  passed  and  Delia  has 
realized  her  ambition  to  become  a  school  teacher. 
One  day  a  telegram  arrives  for  her  from  the  family 
lawyer  stating  that  her  father  and  two  sisters 
have  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  Delia  leaves 
at  once  for  her  old  home,  grief-stricken. 

She  was  met  at  the  depot  by  the  attorney. 
They  proceed  to  the  cemetery  and  then  to  her 
old  home.     There  Delia  learns  the  truth. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  and  Delia  finds 
that  her  father  and  sister  have  been  murdered 
by  both  brother-in-laws  who  have  conspired  for 
the  Yoast  fortune.  The  men  are  turned  over  to 
the  Sheriff. 

"And    now,    Delia,    when    I    have    obeyed  your 


word  will  you  accept  me  as  your  life  companion.  . . 
We  have  learned  life's  causations. 


NAVY  BLUE  AND  GOLD 
Kent  Palmer 

VIRGINIA  LEE  had  been  in  Annapolis  only 
nine  months.  She  was  a  Virginian  by  birth 
and  association, — the  grand-daughter  of  a 
retired  Naval  officer,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
owners  of  The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company, — and  she  had  graduated  the 
preceding  June  from  William  and  Mary  College 
in  Williamsburg.  She  had  met  Lieut.  Washburn 
the  preceding  May,  when  his  ship  The  Kentucky" 
had  been  anchored  off  Yorktown, — and  his  tem- 
pestuous wooing  had  swept  her  off  her  feet. 
Then  his  behavior  in  lightly  ignoring  a  marriage 
engagement,  which  she  had  taken  in  good  faith, 
— his  discarding  her  utterly  when  his  ship  left 
port, — still  rankled  in  her  sensitive  soul.  Her 
quick  Southern  pride,  more  than  her  woman's 
heart,  was  deeply  injured,  and  she  still  writhed 
beneath   the   memory   of   the  insult. 

So  Virginia  had  joined  the  William  and  Mary 
Summer  School  group  and  gone  to  France.  In 
Paris  she  met  the  Brabants.  They  had  travelled 
much  and  proved  interesting  companions.  When 
Virginia  left  for  the  States  they  promised  to 
call  upon  her  on  their  visit.  One  day  Virginia 
was  turning  into  Maryland  Ave.  when  she  came 
face  to  face  with  Lieut.  Washburn,  who  "cut" 
her.  Calling  upon  the  Brabants,  some  time  later, 
she  relates  the  incident,  and  they  encourage  her 
to  seek  vengeance.  "You  must  get  even — as  you 
Americans  say.  A  man  to  treat  a  nice  girl  like 
that!  Ur-r-rh!  I  spit  on  him!  The  Beast! 
But  he  shall  be  made  sorry!  He  shall  suffer! 
You  will  see!  Let  me  think — I  shall  think  of 
something  that  you  can  do.  How  can  you  hurt 
him  most?     Let  me  think!     We  shall  find  a  way." 

The  Brabants  invite  Virginia  to  their  home 
and    there    she    meets    Lieut.  Graham. 

During  the  course  of  the  dinner  Virginia  found 
that  Lieut.  Graham  was  attached  to  "The  Ken- 
tucky"— which  also  was  Lieut.  Washburn's  ship, 
and  that  the  ship  had  been  in  Hampton  Roads 
for  the  past  month.  Madame  Brabant  proposes, 
when  Virginia  is  alone,  that  she  obtain  from 
Lieut.  Washburn's  room  on  board  ship  some 
papers  dealing  with  a  new  method  of  fire  control! 
The  missing  papers  will  cause  Washburn  to  be 
placed  in  disgrace.  A  dance  aboard  ship  will 
afford    the  opportunity. 

The  eventful  night  arrives.  Virginia  seized 
the  opportunity  to  slip  quickly  into  Lieut.  Wash- 
burn's room.  Her  hands  are  upon  a  paper  marked 
"Confidential."  Virginia's  eyes  fell  upon  the  Navy 
ring  which  she  was  wearing  upon  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  hand  and  which  was  given  to  her 
by  Graham.  Allegiance!  And  she — a  Lee  of 
Virginia — was  about  to  betray  her  country! 
Virginia's  fingers  unclosed,  the  paper  fell  back 
among  the  others  on  the  desk.  A  strong  shudder 
ran  through  her  frame.  And  then  George  Graham 
meets  her  on  deck.  'Tve  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere,"  he  whispered.  "Have  you  heard 
The  Brabants  left  town  rather  hurriedly  this 
afternoon.  Secret  Service  men  too  close  upon 
their  trail.  They  are  suspected  of  being  spies. 
They  and  all  their  associates  have  been  shadowed 
ever   since    the    men's    trip    to    Old  Point." 

Virginia  stumbled  in  the  dance,  and  in  catch- 
ing her  Graham  drew  her  close.  He  bent  his 
head  and  whispered,  "I  love  you.  Will  you  marry 
me?" 

"Yes,"  breathed  Virginia,  "for  I  love  you  too." 
And  this  time  she  knew  that  she  had  found  the 
real  thing.   

SHAM 
Minnie    I.  Henry 


HARACTERS — 

■  Richard  Hooper,  Sylvia  Higginson,  Joan 
'  Carver,    Mrs.    Higginson,    Mr.  Higginson. 


Scene  of  action — In  any  big  city,  in  the  large 
home   of   Richard  Hooper. 

I.  Richard  Hooper's  attitude  towards  life  in 
general  and  towards  Sylvia.  He  is  idealistic, 
wealthy,    and   sees   his    ideals    in  Sylvia. 

a.  Their  meeting  in  Sylvia's  luxurious  home; 
discussions  of  the  future  interlocked  with  love- 
making. 

b.  1  heir  engagement  is  announced  at  a  huge 
party. 

II.  Richard's  great  interest — welfare  and  social 
service  work.  Also  desires  greatly  to  pay  visit 
to  the  Grenfell  mission  in  Labrador. 

a.  His  visits  to  various  settlement  houses  in 
the  city. 

1 .  He  visits  the  main  local  branch. 

2.  Meets    one    of    the   teachers — Joan  Carver. 
She  is  a  very  lovely,  demure,  but  capable  girl, 

who  is  tremendously  interested  in  her  work. 
Richard  is  interested  in  her  simply  because  of 
her   social  work. 

b'.  iSylvia,  after  the  engagement,  also  becomes 
interested  in  charities.  Her  reasons  are  purely 
mercenary  and  selfish.  Her  mother  encourages 
her,  so  that  she  can  always  be  with  Richard. 
Her  mother  also  sees  a  social  advantage  in  hav- 
ing her  debutante  daughter's  name  in  the  paper 
frequently.      Mr.    Higginson  disapproves. 

c.  Richard  gradually  realizes  that  Sylvia  is 
not  actually  interested  in  welfares.  A  few  times 
he  finds  her  gloating  over  the  newspapers  in 
which  her  name  appears,  and  cannot  understand, 
because  up  to  this  point  she  has  been  the  an- 
swer  to   all   his  ideals. 

d.  His  continued  visits  to  the  head  settlement 
house,  where  he  frequently  sees  Joan  Carver. 
They    often    talk    together,    and    he    learns  that 


she  is  trying  to  be  sent  to  Labrador  to  the  settle- 
ment there.  He  then  tells  her  that  he  would  like 
to  go  there  himself,  but  only  for  a  visit.  He 
soon  begins  comparing  her  to  Sylvia,  and  is  as- 
tonished at  the  results. 

e.  Joan  at  last  realizes  that  she  is  in  love  with 
Richard,  but  feels  that  she  cannot  even  make 
the  slightest  hint  in  that  direction  because  of 
his  social  position.  As  his  visits  become  more 
and    mpre   frequent,    she   suffers   more   and  more. 

f.  Sylvia  notices  Richard's  unusual  interest,  and 
becomes  jealous.  She  tries  to  keep  him  away 
from  the  settlement  house  by  all  kinds  of  wiles. 
He  now  realizes  just  what  kind  of  a  woman 
Sylvia  is,  and  decides  that  he  cannot  possibly 
marry  her,  but  is  at  a  loss  in  knowing  how  to 
tell  her. 

III.  Joan  Carver  leaves  for  Labrador  without 
even  seeing  Richard. 

a.  Richard  now  knows  that  he  is  in  love  with 
Joan  as   he  never  was  in  love  with  Sylvia. 

b.  Richard  tells  Sylvia  that  he  cannot  marry 
her,  because  he  loves  Joan.  There  is  a  heated 
scene  between  the  two.  She  tries  desperately  to 
win  him  back,  but  loses.  She  finally  leaves  in 
a  rage. 

IV.  Richard  leaves  for  Labrador. 

a.  His  arrival  in  Labrador.  Brought  to  the 
settlement  by  dog-team. 

b.  His   meeting  with  Joan. 


LICKED 
Arthur  Dexter  Stroud 

THE  words,  "Oh!  he's  just  one  of  the  common 
herd!"  sets  the  log  rolling.  This  is  uttered  by 
Mrs.  Leonidas  Summerford,  wife  of  one  of 
Carlisle's  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  city  barber's  son,  Pete  Noble.  Such 
a  description  of  his  father  sets  the  sensitive  lad 
thinking,  and  "the  uncommon  common  boy"  asks 
for  its  meaning  at  the  supper  table,  where  the 
ruddy-faced  children  and  indulgent  parents  are 
warmly  linked  by  love  and  friendship.  The  kindly 
father's  respbnse,  that  there  is  no  disgrace  in  be- 
longing to  the  common  herd,  only  arouses  more 
acutely  in  the  boy  the  difference  in  class. 

Yet  for  all  that,  the  love,  friendship  and  kindli- 
ness of  the  labouring  ten  who  gather  about  the 
table  in  the  evening,  can  hardly  drown  their  sea 
of  troubles.  Mr.  Moble's  barber  shop  and  Mrs. 
Noble's  kitchen  supply  enough  blows  to  stagger 
a  Dempsey.  The  inexorable  worries  and  toil  make 
the  couple  of  the  common  herd  bemoan  their  lot 
and  declare  that  their  children  at  least  should  be 
free. 

This  declaration  seeks  its  fulfillment  in  Pete, 
the  third  of  the  quandary  of  "Saturday's  children." 
He  is  the  only  one  who  has  continued  his  studies 
in  spite  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  Pete  at  this 
time  is  a  lad  of  seventeen,  entering  his  freshman 
year  at  high  school,  and  very  sensitive  about  his 
place  in  the  society  of  Carlisle.  The  small  town 
high  school  does  not  alleviate  this  self-conscious- 
ness in  the  lad,  but  rather  makes  it  all  the  more 
pointed.  The  bashful  boy  is  determined,  never- 
theless, to  hold  his  head  above  the  water  of  the 
common  herd.  His  first  attempt  is  at  the  Fresh- 
man Party.  He  fails  sorrowfully.  After  inviting  one 
after  another  of  the  wealthiest  girls  in  town,  he 
finds  them  each  turning  him  down  with  a  gentle 
camouflage.  He  meekly  goes  to  the  party  with  Mary 
Lawrence,  a  girl  whose  mother  is  a  dressmaker,  with 
one  foot  in  the  poorhouse.  At  the  party  the  opulent 
girls  of  the  town  refuse  him  a  dance,  with  the 
slight  rebuke  that  he  'know  his  place'.  His  spirits 
are  low  as  he  strolls  home  with  his  partner.  But 
Mary  detects  this  and  her  intuition  tells  her  what 
it  is  about.  Here  she  gives  him  her  first  kindly 
light  and  tells  him  that  character  makes  the  man 
and  not  the  smooth  coppers. 

However,  in  Pete's  mind,  the  storm  is  still  brew- 
ing. On  a  fishing  trip  with  a  friend  of  his,  he 
leaves  him  and  takes  a  walk  among  the  huge  rocks 
and  ponders  a  bit  over  this  social  system.  He  is 
something  of  a  geologist  and  enjoys  examining 
the  rocks.  A  tragic  accident  sends  him  tumbling 
down  the  slope  into  a  hospital  for  three  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  Pete  is  in  a  chair,  despair- 
ing of  his  crippled  condition  and  paralyzed  legs. 
He  is  very  bitter  and  terms  himself  as  'licked.' 
But  suddenly  help  comes  from  an  unexpected 
source,  when  Mary's  second  beam  of  kindly  light 
inspires  Pete  with  renewed  will-power  that  sets  the 
boy  on  his  feet  after  having  been  a  recluse  for  two 
years  in  a  cripple's  chair. 

This  "recall  to  life,"  as  one  might  say,  instills 
the  youth  with  "la  joie  de  vivre"  and  a  desperate 
fling  at  the  road  toward  success.  He  takes  the 
entrance  examinations  to  Clarksfield  University 
and  is  rejoiced  over  the  letter  which  registers  him 
as  a  student.  The  new  life  at  college  is  not  an 
easy  one  for  Pete  who  must  give  every  moment  of 
his  time  outside  of  college  courses  to  wage  earn- 
ing. The  slavish  life  is  made  all  the  more  droll, 
because  he  is  compelled  to  neglect  his  seemingly 
growing  friendship  with  the  alluring  Marie  Sum- 
merford. One  day,  while  he  is  shoveling  snow, 
that  wealthy  girl  passes  with  one  of  her  friends 
and  just  as  he  prepares  to  smile  pleasantly  to  her 
she  turns  her  haughtiest  cold  shoulder.  He  is  not 
disaouraged  and  visits  her  one  day.  She  explains, 
in  sarcastic  tones,  their  unbridged  difference  in 
class.  He  sees  his  rival  for  Marie's  company  in 
Bob  Turner.  Marie  enjoys  a  retinue  of  admirers 
and  after  the  footbal  game  of  the  year  she  clings 
to  Bob,  the  acknowledged  winner  of  the  game. 
The  fagged-out  Pete,  the  boy  to  whom  the  laurels 
were  due,  must  put  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 
slink  mournfully  into  the  background.  His  down- 
cast mood  is  again  lifted  by  the  third  kindly  light 
from  the  gentle  Mary  Lawrence,  She  came  to 
Clarksfield  on  business  at  the  time  of  the  game. 
Sitting  in  the  stadium,  she  heard  the  man  next 
to    her    say    that    Pete    had    made    the  victorious 
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touchdown  and  not  Bob.  In  an  unexpected  letter 
from  her,  Pete  receives  words  of  consolation,  words 
which  he  needs  at  that  very  moment. 

In  his  search  for  a  position  that  would  start  him 
on  a  career,  the  brand-new  field  of  flying  presents 
itself  with  its  great  possibilities  for  fame.  Bob 
Turner,  with  his  friend  Ted  Smiley,  joins  the 
aviation  lists.  The  evil  lure  of  Marie  Summer  - 
ford's  wealthy  company  inspires  both  rivals.  After 
some  months  of  training,  the  tryouts  for  the  young 
aviators  gives  the  fascination  of  the  career  a 
decisive  tumble.  While  the  three  boys  are  flying, 
Pete  notices  that  Bob  and  his  friend  plan  to  upset 
his  plane,  and  in  an  attempt  to  steer  clear  of  the 
one  he  crashes  into  the  other.  His  plane  and  Bob's 
collide.  The  tragic  incident  brings  the  death  of 
Bob,  Marie's  prospective  suitor,  and  a  mere  bruise 
to  Pete,  together  with  his  decision  to  search  else- 
where for  a  place  in  the  world. 

In  a  despondent  mood,  Pete  visits  home  and  his 
friends  of  Carlisle,  but  quite  forgets  the  little  lady 
whose  kindly  light  has  been  unconsciously  guiding 
him  throughout  high  school  and  college.  It  is 
quite  by  accident  that  he  goes  to  see  her  one 
evening,  and  as  they  are  renewing  old  acquain- 
tances, they  hear  the  fire  alarm  and  see  the  whirl- 
ing red  flames  soaring  up  from  the  brickyards  of 
Carlisle.  As  they  hasten  to  the  tragic  scene  Marie 
explains  the  troubling  financial  status  of  Mr. 
Summerford,  the  owner  of  the  yards.  She  weeps 
as  she  says,  "But  Mr.  Summerford  will  secure  in- 
surance money  for  the  damages,  and  be  able  to 
rest  comfortably  tomorrow.  But  think,  Pete,  of 
all  the  poor  hand-to-mouth  wage-earners  who  will 
flood  the  streets  in  search  of  work  at  dawn? " 
Pete  does  think.  This  fourth  kindly  light  purges 
his  soul  and  burns  his  spirit  with  noble  thoughts 
of  salvation.  After  leaving  Mary,  he  makes  his 
decision  upon  a  career — to  help  the  unemployed 
of  Carlisle. 

Pete,  always  interested  in  bricks  having  once 
been  offered  an  opening  in  the  Great  Eastern  Brick 
Company  at  Clarks  field,  believes  he  can  rebuild 
the  destroyed  yards  and  manage  the  place  on  a 
modern  scale.  The  company  at  Clarks  field  are 
interested  in  the  rich  fields  of  Carlisle  and  help 
Pete   generously   with   his  proposition. 

Ten  years  later  finds  Pete  Noble  a  prosperous 
man  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  happily  married  to 
the  pretty  Mary  Lawrence,  living  in  a  cozy  home 
sparkled  with  the  cheerful  voices  of  children. 
Nothing  is  left  'of  the  wealthy  Summerfords  but 
their  tradition,  together  with  the  tragic  rumour 
of  Marie's  decline.  Marie  Summerford  lives  in  a 
humble  dwelling  downtown  where  she  also  manages 
an  art  shop.  Her  brother,  a  wild  youth  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  prosperity, — a  time  when  he 
danced  on  thin  ice  but  was  yanked  out  by  his 
father's  jingles  every  time  it  cracked, — is  now 
reduced  to  a  downright  tramp  begging  a  meal  at 
his  sister's.  Pete  Noble,  the  one-time  little  news- 
boy who  delivered  papers  to  his  doorstep,  directs 
th   hollow-eyed  fellow. 

Pete  Noble  has  refused  to  stay  "licked." 

THE  WINDING  ROAD 
A.  Christine  Raine 

HOW  long  was  it  since  the  war?  Fay  counted 
mechanically  on  her  fingers.  As  much  as 
that?  Why,  it  seemed  impossible.  Only 
the  other  day  Rupert  junior  had  been  clinging  to 
her  skirts.  Now  he  talked  man-like  about  base- 
ball games  and  fishing.     How  the  years  had  flown. 

A  book  of  verses  were  on  the  table.  "The 
Winding  Road"  it  was  titled.  Sometimes,  in 
fancy,  Fay  beleved  they  had  been  written  for 
her.  But  that  was  absurd!  Nevertheless  Fay, 
with  her  domestic  troubles  .derived  great  com- 
fort from  them.  "The  Winding  Road"  —  one's 
life  was,  more  or  less,  a  winding  road  with  its  ups 
and  downs  and  its  rough  and  alternately  smooth 
surfaces. 

Rupert  junior  returns  from  school  and  gives 
Fay  a  college  pin  with  a  message  from  a  stranger. 
Fay  knows  the  "stranger"  as  Dick,  her  former 
sweetheart,  whom  she  has  given  up  to  marry 
Rupert.  Then  he  has  not  been  killed  in  France 
as  reported  by  the  Government!  Why  had  he  kept 
himself  away  and  why  had  he  returned  at  this 
time? 

Fay  looked  back  upon  her  earlier  years.  Both 
Dick  and  Rupert  had  gone  off  to  the  war.  Later, 
when  Rupert  had  come  home  on  a  hospital  ship, 
he  told  her  that  if  she  married  him  he  would 
straighten  out  her  father's  financial  difficulties. 
Fay  had  sent  Dick  her  fraternity  pin — for  her 
heart  was  his.  She  put  Rupert  junior  to  sleep. 
Fay  went  to  find  him.  He  must  need  her.  On 
the  road  she  hears  Rupert,  her  husband  return. 
From  the  way  he  was  driving  she  could  see  he 
was  intoxicated. 

Rupert  is  in  bad  condition.  Drunk  and  un- 
reasonable.   Fay   often    feared    he    would    kill  her. 

"Well,  where's  the  cash?      I  must  have  it." 

Rupert  takes  her  bracelet  and  then  threw  him- 
self down  to  sleep.  Fay  makes  sure  he  is  quiet 
and  goes  to  find  Dick,  whom  she  knows  will  be  at 
their  old  try  sting  place.  The  reunion  is  joyful. 
Dick  tells  her  that  when  Rupert  had  married  her, 
he,  Dick,  had  been  sore  and  hurt.  Yet  he  had 
sent  her  his  message  through  "The  Winding  Road." 
He  is  its  author  and  since  the  book  is  so  success- 
ful he  is  wealthy. 

The  clock  boomed  the  half  hour  as  Fay  entered 
the  library — 10:30.  It  had  been  the  most  wonder- 
ful hour  she  had  ever  spent  in  her  life.  Rupert 
was  lying  as  she  left  him,  but  the  rug  had  fallen 
on  the  ground.  She  walked  across  and,  stopping, 
picked  it  up  and  threw  it  across  him  when  her 
hand  touched   his.     Rupert  is  dead. 

Dr.  Coleman  is  called.  "My  dear,"  he  said  in 
a  very  kind  fatherly  voice,  "You  knew  of  course 
that  he  had  a  cocaine  habit.  I  had  warned  him 
about  it  a  year  ago  and  he  promised  me  to  give 
it  up.  .  .  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to 
bed. 


Fay  knew  that  the  old  road,  with  its  many 
happenings  both  just  and  unjust  had  been  blotted 
out  forever  and  that  a  new  road  was  now  in  the 
making.  A  road  such  as  she  might  conjure  up 
from  the  depths  of  her  heart — for  it  had  happiness 
instead  of  trees,  and  flowers  in  place  of  stones, 
and  it  was  winding  in  and  out,  in  and  out — 
pleasantly  and  smoothly  throughout  the  years  to 
come.  And  there  were  three  people  walking  along 
this    new    road — herself,    Dick    and    little  Rupert. 


THE  SEVENTH  CANDIDATE 
Marjorie  McGlennow 

AGNES  COMERS,  out  on  a  raft  off  shore,  is 
unaware  of  a  red-haired  youth,  Reginald 
Storrie,  who  is  alongside  of  her.  She  is  ad- 
dressing her  wrath  at  a  magnificent  place,  spread- 
ing over  a  goodly  portion  of  the  visible  landscape. 
"Most  people  with  any  degree  of  pride  would  wait 
for  even  their  most  impossible  daughter  to  get 
herself  off  without  bringing  the  candidates  along 
at  the  rate  the  Sommers  do.  Well,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  poor  Agnes  that  number 
Seven  will  at  least  be  able  to  dance.  Poor  number 
Six  ruined  three  pairs  of  Agnes'  best  pumps  from 
Friday   to  Monday." 

This  gossip  about  Agnes  is  particularly  interest- 
ing to  Reginald,  for,  if  the  truth  be  known,  Mama 
and  Papa  Storrie  have  decreed  that  he  call  upon 
the  Somers.  A  friendship  between  the  parents, 
revived  during  a  Mediterranean  cruise,  has 
stimulated  this  interest  in  their  unattached  chil- 
dren. The  Somers  and  the  Storries  had  agreed 
that  it  would  be  ideal  for  dear  Agnes  and  Reginald 
to  become  interested  in  each  other.  It  would  bring 
two  very  old  families  together  and  would  keep 
the  money  of  both  circulating  where  it  would  do 
them  all  the  most  good. 

A  low-slung  roadster  swept  up  to  the  West 
entrance  of  the  Somer's  mansion  and  Red  swung 
himself  'out.  Agnes,  pausing  half-way  down  the 
stairs  to  observe  the  gathering,  mistakes  a  dark 
young  man  of  medium  height  for  Reginald.  Meet- 
ing Red,  Agnes  keeps  her  identity  unknown,  and, 
since  her  parents  have  been  called  away  for  the 
evening  on  a  matter  of  importance,  there  is  no 
one  to  introduce  R(ed  as  the  guest  of  the  evening. 

Upon  rearognizing  Agnes  as  the  girl  of  the  raft, 
Red  invites  her  to  drive  with  him.  At  the  Ashton, 
a  fashionable  club,  they  dance  to  a  tantalizing 
fox-trot. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Red  quite  suddenly.  "I 
don't  even  know  your  name." 

"Well  that's  perfectly  alright,"  comforted  Agnes. 
"I  don't  knew  yours  and  anyway,  isn't  this  sort 
of  fun  for  one  evening.  We  shall  quite  likely 
know  tomorrow."  Immediately  feelings  of  regret 
registered.  Tomorrow  she  must  do  her  stuff  and 
play  up  to  the  Seventh  Candidate.  Mother  Somer 
appr*oved  of  no  backsliding  when  she  produced  a 
Candidate,  because  there  was  always  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  his  being  a  Candidate. 
Money,  family,  social  position. 

But  mutual  friends  at  the  Club  reveal  their  cor- 
rect identities.  Reginald  Storrie  is  thumped  on 
the  back  by  one  of  his  football  friends  and  Agnes 
is   greeted  by  her  boy  friends. 

They  drive  back  in  silence.  Once  at  the  man- 
sion Red  proposes  that  they  get  into  their  swim- 
ming suits.  A  short  time  thereafter  they  are  at 
the  raft.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somer,  returning  on  their 
launch,  notice  two  nocturnal  bathers  outlined  on 
the  raft.  Even  as  they  looked,  their  daughter's 
face,  clearly  illumined  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
was  lifted  to  that  of  her  companion. 

"Well,"  ejaculated  father  Somer,  "Thank 
Gawd!" 

It  remains  on  record  that  Mrs.  Somer  was 
speechless. 


ALL  IN  A  DAY'S  WORK 
Estelle   Le  Prevost 

THE  people  of  Lookout,  a  mountain  village, 
choose  Rose  Inshaw,  telegraph  operator,  as 
special  representative  to  carry  $200  to  the 
country  seat,  in  order  to  pay  a  fine  and  secure 
the  release  from  jail  of  Ben  Miller.  Miller  is 
believed  by  the  people  of  Lookout  to  be  wrong- 
fully held  in  custody.  Before  Rose  goes  to  the 
box  social  where  the  necessary  $200  is  to  be 
raised,  she  learns  that  a  relief  operator  has  her 
job.  Not  willing  to  tell  of  her  discomfiture  she 
carries  the  game  through  and  says  goodbye  to 
Sam  Porter,  in  whom  she  is  somewhat  particularly 
interested,  and  goes  to  town.  Here  she  meets 
Ben  Miller,  released  on  good  behavior.  Payment 
of  the  fine  is  suspended.  Rose  rejects  Miller's 
offer  to  take  the  $200,  and  goes  to  division  head- 
quarters to  complete  her  report  on  leaving  the 
job.  She  learns  that  supposed  relief  is  really  the 
man  for  whose  misdemeanors  Miller  has  been  im- 
prisoned. Rose  gets  her  old  job  again,  and  goes 
back   to  Lookout. 

Sam  Porter  and  Ben  Miller  advance  to  meet 
her;  all  others  had  their  attention  on  the  outgoing 
operator.  Rose  proposes  that  they  buy  the  com- 
munity a  piano  with  the  two  hundred.  Sam 
meanwhile,  looks  quite  offended.  "When  you  two 
get  through  your  secrets,  maybe  you'll  give  me 
a  chance  to  remark  that  I'm  plumb  delighted  that 
Rose  came  back." 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  Rose,  veiling  her  joyful 
eyes  in  their  long  lashes,  as  she  carelessly 
stumbled  on  a  piece  of  coal,  causing  Sam  Porter 
to  tenderly  grasp  her  arm  and  lead  her  carefully 
over  the  railroad  tracks  which  she  had  crossed 
alone  on  her  way  to  and  from  work  something 
over  a  thousand  times.  As  the  little  procession 
of  people  streamed  from  the  depot  back  to  the 
main  wagon  road,  while  the  train  shrieked  its  way 
out  of  the  canyon,  and  quiet  and  darkness  settled 
over  the  forest,  Rose  was  looking  forward  to  an 
even  more  interesting  summer  than  she  had 
planned  two  days  previously. 


The  characters  in  this  drama  are:  Rose  Inshaw, 
railroad  telephone  operator  in  a  small  mountain 
station.  Her  pay  cneck  is  divided  between  her 
parents,  who  live  on  a  small  dryland  farm,  and 
her  own  desire  to  dress  well  and  live  decently. 
She  has  some  thoughts  of  marriage  but  the  neeas 
at  home  and  her  own  independence  are  restrain- 
ing factors.  hue  horning,  plump  matron  with  a 
roving  eye.  Sam,  a  tie-nack,  who  wants  to  be 
tied  down  by  matrimony  but  does  not  exactly 
know  how  to  accomplish  the  goal.  Ben  Miller,  a 
settler  with  his  own  code  ot  honor.  Swede  section 
boss.  Jack  hence,  married  flirt  and  auctioneer. 
Stranger,  relief  operator.  Conductor.  BraKeman. 
Division  superintendent.  Men  and  women  of  the 
community.  Storekeeper  and  postmaster.  Time — 
the  present.  Locale — Lookouc,  a  mountain  vil- 
lage.   

FIREFLIES 
Frances   A.  Walker 

THE  cast:  Helen  Temple,  attractive  daughter 
or  the  house;  Stepnen  1  empie,  her  rather, 
widower,  broken  in  health  since  the  deatn 
of  his  wife.  Dan  1  emple,  Helen's  young  brother, 
sixteen,  inclined  to  be  wayward,  devoted  to  his 
sister;  Dr.  John  Sterling,  Near  Last  Relief  Worker, 
tmrty-hve;  Moses,  Mr.  1  emple  s  servant  ot  the 
"old  retainer"  type;  Aunt  Lucy,  maiden  lady. 
Cousin  of  the  dead  wife;  Captain  Bing,  worthy 
"old  salt,"  kindly,  religious.  INear  h-ast  Relief 
workers.  Sailors,  Turks,  iNurses.  Scene — Tide- 
water, Va.  and  Constantinople.  lime — From 
June   1920   to  June  1922. 

Scene  opens  on  old  Southern  home  { colonial 
architecture),  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  broad 
river.  It  is  Spring,  and  Nature  has  touched  the 
world  with  fairy  fingers.  Helen,  while  upon  the 
water  with  Dan,  becomes  conscious  of  her  rest- 
lessness and  determines  to  leave  home.  She 
writes  to  a  former  college  chum,  who  is  now 
a  Near  East  relief  worker,  and  who  tells  her  to 
come  and  join  them.  Helen  has  a  birthday,  and 
makes  known  her  intentions  to  leave.  Her  father 
is  hurt  that  she  has  not  taken  him  into  her 
confidence.  Moses  devotedly  gives  her  his  sav- 
ings in  case  of  necessity.  A  last  farewell,  and 
she  is  off^__ 

Bound  tor  the  East!  The  delights  of  the  voy- 
age, the  charm  of  travel,  the  novelty  of  it  all, 
deaden  the  pangs  of  her  conscience.  Her  father  s 
stricken  face  comes  back  to  her,  as  well  as 
Dan's  shaking  form   and  wild  words. 

Constantinople!  Headquarters  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  Society.  Helen  is  an  efficient  and  valuable 
worker.  As  stenographer  to  Dr.  Sterling,  one 
of  the  chief  executives,  she  demonstrates  her 
capabilities  and  wins  his  affection.  Having 
charm  and  beauty  she  soon  becomes  a  great 
favorite  in  the  cosmopolitan  society  of  the  place. 
The  home  life  fades  away.  Suddenly,  Helen  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  Cousin  Lucy  telling  her  that 
her  father  is  failing  rapidly  and  that  she  must 
come  home  at  once  if  she  wants  to  see  him  alive. 

Meanwhile,^  Dan  goes  to  Norfolk  to  attend  to 
some  business  for  his  father.  He  is  no  longer  a 
gay  and  care-free  lad,  but  looks  sullen  and  de- 
jected. He  falls  in  with  some  bad  companions 
in  the  city,  and  goes  on  a  spree.  When  he  comes 
to  himself  he  finds  that  he  has  been  robbed  of 
all  his  money.  Full  of  remorse,  and  ashamed  to 
let  his  father  k*iiow,  he  ships  on  a  merchant  ves- 
sel   bound    for    East  Europe. 

Helen  receives  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sterling  in 
which  he  asks  her  to  marry  him.  Realizing  her 
unloyalty  to  her  people  and  the  reaction  upon 
Dr.  Sterling  when  he  is  told  the  truth,  she  puts 
him  off.  Finally,  she  gives  in  and  the  wedding 
day  is  named.  On  the  eve  of  the  wedding  Dr. 
Sterling  is  called  away  on  an  urgent  and  dif- 
ficult mission  into  the  exterior  of  Asia  Minor. 
On  his  journey  he  is  carried  off  by  brigands  in 
the  pay  of  a  Turkish  Pasha,  whom  he  has  of- 
fended   by    his    straight-forward  policies. 

Dan  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Captain  of 
the  ship.  He  warns  Dan  of  the  perils  of  a  foreign 
oort.  However.  Dan  gets  into  a  cabaret  fight  and 
he  is  carried  off  to  the  American  Hosoital.  Helen, 
in  the  course  of  her  duties,  visits  the  hosoital. 
recognizes  Dan  and  determines  that  both  of 
them  shall  leave  for  home  at  once.  She  leaves 
a  note  for  Dr.  Sterling.  When  he  returns,  after 
bribing  his  jailer,  he  believes  her  unworthy  and 
tries   to   forget  Helen. 

Back  home,  Helen  tries  to  forget  her  sweet- 
heart. Her  father,  though  overwhelmed  with  joy 
to  have  both  her  and  Dan  back  again,  soon 
dies.  But  Dr.  Sterling  finds  her.  There  is  a 
pathetic  reconciliation  and  happiness  once  more 
comes  to  the  old.  Southern  mansion. 


THE  GREAT  KING 
A.    Christine  Raine 

P.  GREEN  MARTIN,  commonly  known  among 
his  friends  as  plain  'P.G.'  or  even  'Piggie'  to 
his  intimate  few,  looked  out  of  his  porthole 
window  and  viewed  with  disgust  the  coastline  of 
Shanghai.  Landed,  he  inquired  for  mail  at  the 
American  Express  and  then  took  a  leisurely  stroll 
through  the  vast,  rambling  city.  A  rickshaw  was 
a  divertisement  and  then,  in  collision  with  an- 
other rickshaw,  he  picked  himself  up  and  cursed 
in  good  old  Chicago  patois  and  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  There  was  a  girl  smiling 
at  him  as  if  she  considered  it  fun.  He  helped 
her  out  of  her  rickshaw  and  they  stood  close  to 
one  another  for  a  moment  whilst  he  looked  round 
for  an  outlet  of  escape.  Miss  Child,  it  would 
seem,  knows  Chicago,  and  Martin  is  determined 
that  his  new-found  friend  shall  not  escape  him. 
An   appointment   is   made   for  Thursday  evening. 

Then,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  he  woke  up 
on  Thursday  morning  with  an  acute  sore  throat. 
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The  doctor  pronounced  it  to  be  tonsilitis  and  ran 
him  into  the  Victoria  Nursing  Home.  They  kept 
him  a   week  and   then,  discharged  him. 

1  he  next  mail  from  Chicago  brought  important 
news  and  he  set  to  work  at  once.  He  was  to 
call  on  a  Bishop  who  was  in  charge  of  an  educa- 
tional missionary  centre,  and  he  was  cautioned 
to  act  with  much  discretion  as  the  matter  was 
rather  a  delicate  one  to  handle.  There  Martin  as- 
certains that  Mrs.  Philips  has  just  left  on  her 
vacation,  but  through  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  he 
is  enabled  to  locate  her  sailing  vessel  and  makes 
reservations.  . 

On  board  ship  he  finds  Miss  Child  and  is 
amazed  to  hear  her  addressed  as  Mrs.  Philips. 
He  believes  it  to  be  a  mistake,  but  his  profession, 
being  naturally  one  of  suspicion,  requires  con- 
firmation of  the  incident.  The  opportunity  presents 
itself.  A  small  lake — quiet,  and  Martin  confesses 
tnat  he  is  a  member  of  the  police  department. 
Mary  Child  tells  her  story. 

A  young  teacher  marrying  a  druggist  and  be- 
ginning a  home,  rrom  the  very  first  he  had  been 
intensely  jealous  of  anything  which  claimed  her 
affections.  "He  hated  my  canary  because  it  sang 
so  beautifully.  One  day  I  found  it  crumpled  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  cage.  Then  my  little  dog. 
He  said  it  was  an  accident,  but  1  know  he  ran 
it  over  on  purpose.  He  loved  to  see  me  cry  — 
My  baby  was  so  strong  and  beautiful.  She  had 
a  little  cold  and  he  brought  some  medicine  from 
the  drug  store.  No — we  never  had  the  doctor  till 
the  end  A  kind  of  convulsion,  but  1  know  he 
killed    her.      He    hated    me    to    have    anything  to 

"I  found  a  letter  one  day,  in  his  pftcket.  It 
was  from  a  girl  called  Lorie.  She  was  settine  her 
wedding  day  for  November.  I  put  it  back  in  his 
pocket.  1  was  afraid  of  him.  1  knew  that  1 
must  get  away.  I  had  a  friend  who  taught  in  a 
mission  in  Shanghai.  She  hated  him  and  sug- 
gested that  1  go  back  with  her  as  they  needed 
teachers.  No  one  would  ever  know.  It  meant 
no  divorce  or  fuss — nothing  like  that.  That  night 
he  brought  me  a  tonic  and  said  1  looked  pale 
and  nervous.  1  remembered  my  darling  baby  and 
1  gave  him  the  tonic.  Put  it  in  his  coffee  three 
times  a  day.     That  is  why  he  died. 

Martin  proposes  that  they  marry  and  settle 
down  abroad,  but  Mary  declines.  No,  dear,  you 
must   take   me   back   to   Chicago.      It   is   the  best 

W3And  Martin:  "Some  day  we  will  return— Mr 
and  Mrs.  P.  Green  Martin."  He  spoke  with  such 
an  assurance  that  Mary  knew  it  was  a  certain 
fact. 

ONE  CAN  NEVER  TELL 
Hairy  M.  Moore 

FROM  the  left  of  Dad  Pulmley  came  the  sound 
of  branches  breaking,  twigs  snapping.  In 
the  gathering  dusk  a  human  figure  staggered 
blindly  towards  him.  The  man  was  practically 
naked.  Dad  saw  his  bloody  mat  of  think  hair, 
his  mud-covered  body,  his  bleeding  feet.  Stumbling 
on  the  nude  groped  momentarily  and  lurched 
graspingly   forward  into   Dad's   waiting  arms. 

After  diligent  nursing.  Dad  gets  his  story.  His 
narrative  encompassed  a  pulp  wood  camp,  lex 
Conway  the  foreman,  the  visit  of  Inland  Revenue 
officers  who  found  Conway  with  moonshine  the 
finding  of  Conway  and  the  attempts  of  the  tore- 
man  to  learn  who  had  squealed  on  him  Smith 
had  been  accused,  had  stoutly  and  truthfully 
denied  the  accusation.  A  fight  followed,  during 
which  Conway  had  felled  him  with  a  handspike, 
cut  a  notch  in  his  nose,  stripped  him  of  his  cloth- 
ing and  chucked  him  into  a  hole  in  the  bush. 
When  Smith  came  to,  he  tried  to  find  his  way 
back  to  the  camp,  but  got  lost  instead.  1  be- 
lieve Conway  went  out  of  his  mind,  he  explained. 
"Of    course,   he   wasn't   sober  ... 

Smith  leaves  after  borrowing  clothing  ana 
money.  "Some  day  I'm  going  to  have  a  lumber 
company  of  my  own  and,  if  you  re  living  then 
I'm  going  to  make  you  my  foreman.  1  he  last 
Dad  saw  of  him  he  was  slipping  through  the  crowd 
in  the  Union  Station  with  his  old  felt  hat  pulled 
well  down  over  his  eyes  and  the  ill -fitting  gar- 
ments hanging  loosely  about  his  body.  Dad  smiled 
Jack  Smith  in  his  present  condition  could  hardly 
be  considered  likely  material  for  the  office  of  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  a  big  lumber  company. 

Yet  Dad  couldn't  help  remark,  "One  can  never 
tell  "  One  thing  was  certain — Tex  Conway  s  hide 
would  not  look  any  too  good  if  that  young  pup 
ever  got  him  in  a  corner  and  started  to  crowd 
him  Some  weeks  later  Dad  fell  in  with  a  bunch 
of  the  boys  from  the  pulp-wood  camps  and  he 
was  told  by  them  that  Tex  Conway  had  disap- 
peared shortly  after  his  trouble  and  it  was  the 
belief  that  he  had  done  away  with  himself.  Dad 
was  somewhat  disappointed.  If  ever  a  man  de- 
served an  unmerciful  trimming,  that  man  was 
Tex  Conway.  ,  , 

Time  passed,  and  Dad  Pulmley,  grew  bearded, 
and  believing  that  all  the  world  was  playing  him 
dirt  was  supervising  the  construction  of  a  three- 
hundred  foot  slide  on  the  Upper  Rouge  River  in 
Quebec.  Murmurings  had  reached  him  of  a  change 
in  the  company,— a  probable  general  shake-up 
towards  reorganizing.  The  "drive  was  in  and 
the  firtt  logs  were  reaching  the  long  boom  thrown 
across  the  river  to  keep  them  in  check  above  the 
chute  Dad  finds  Tex  Conway  in  the  crew.  Some- 
time later  a  large  blue  roadster  eased  down  the 
steep  hill  and  a  lone  occupant  stepped  from  the 
car  The  new  boss.  He  signalled  Conway  who 
forgeting  that  he  was  no  longer  young,  attempted 
a  short-cut  and  slipped  into  the  maelstrom  below. 
The  boss  is  prepared  to  save  him.  Reaching  the 
foot  of  the  slide,  he  jerked  off  his  glasses  doubled 
up  to  spring, — stiffened,  and  stared  hard  at  the 
water.     It  was  Smith! 


SPRING  TIME 
Elsie  Whiteman  Martin 

AS  JIM  WELLS  lifted  his  pails,  June,  the 
eldest  daughter  by  his  second  marriage, 
came  from  the  summer  kitchen  to  empty 
the  dish  water  in  the  swill  barrel.  "If  you  want 
to  keep  your  man,  you'd  better  keep  an  eye  on 
Dulcie,''  her  lather  warned,  indicating  the  di- 
rection of  the  gate  with  his  head.  June  watches 
her  sister  Dulcie  hold  out  a  spray  ot  bleeding 
hearts  to  Ned  Royal,  who  was  bringing  in  the 
team  of  bays  from  plowing  on  the  south  forty. 
Ned  and  June  had  kept  company  going  onto  a 
year  now.  Whne  they  were  not  exactly  engaged, 
there  was  a  sort  or  an  understanding  between 
tnem.  JNea  s  folks  owned  a  large  rarm  near 
bremen.  i  nere  were  tour  more  boys  at  home, 
so  INed  worKed  out.  He  and  his  fatner  had  been 
cuckering  with  old  Moser,  who  owned  the  eignty 
acres  north  ot  the  Wells  place.  "The  house 
ain  t  so  much,  '  he  had  said  to  June,  "but  I'm 
right  hanay  with  tools  and  paint  June  had 
L...ined  and  he  had  laughed  and  kissed  her.  /\nd 
now   Dulcie   was   using   her  wiles. 

"Did  Big  Boy  work  hard  on  nasty,  old,  rough, 
new  ground?  she  cooed,  her  blue  eyes  widening 
in  a  baby  stare,  which  she  had  practiced  berore 
her  mirror. 

1  his  buxom  daughter  of  Jim  Wells'  first  mar- 
riage, who  worked  in  the  '  big,  wicked  city,"  as 
she  called  Chicago,  sort  of  dazzled  the  young 
man.  Dulcie  was  just  Ned's  age — six  years  June's 
senior.  "Well,  if  he  prefers  her  to  me  he  can 
have  her,"  june  murmured.  She  even  defends 
Ned  against  Dulcie's  sham  degradations.  "He's 
a  scream,"  Dulcie  jeered,  "but  1  presume  men 
are  scarce  in  this  neck  of  the  woods.  I  did  give 
you  credit  for  better  taste  than  picking  up  with 
this  country  clod  hopper,"  and  Dulcie  laughed 
a  malicious  laugh  that  lacked  mirth.  As  the 
days  went  on  Dulcie  continued  to  make  fun  of 
Ned  to  June.  The  kind  of  a  man  she  would 
marry  must  be  so  and  so.  She  described  noble 
men  and  swell  parties  that  they  had  taken  her 
to,  little  thinking  June  would  recognize  the  de- 
scriptions, when  she  read  the  dime  novel  Dulcie 
had  brought  from  the  city.  Meanwhile,  she  did 
her  level  best  to  snare  Ned.  As  for  June,  she 
had  avoided  him  all  week;  she'd  have  him  under- 
stand she  was  not  running  him  down,  as  they 
use  to  run  down  chickens  to  kill.  Jim  Wells 
anxiously  watched  June  for  signs  of  defeat.  He 
had  hinted  to  Mam  that  it  wasn't  right  for  Dulcie 
to  come  home  and  take  June's  man  away  from 
her.  Mam  had  looked  at  him  kinda  queer  like, 
and  answered  that  "Ned  and  June  had  been  keep- 
ing company  for  a  right  smart  spell  now,  and 
aught   to   know   their   own  minds." 

Ned  was  jubilant.  His  pa  and  old  Mose  had 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  Ned  was  now  a  prop- 
erty owner  in  German  Township,  Marshall  County. 
Indiana.  Dulcie,  peering  through  the  window, 
watches  Ned  and  June.  Ned,  piqued  by  her 
aloofness  and  her  indifference,  decides  to  bring 
matters  to  a  head.  With  one  quick  sweep  he 
had  her  in  his  arms.  "June,  you  little  devil, — 
kiss  me."  Viciously,  Dulcie  locks  June  out  of 
her  room.  "I'll  make  the  hussy  beg  before  I  let 
her  in."  she  chuckled.  But  her  trouble  is  all  in 
vain.  Ned  and  June  have  left  a  note:  "Dear 
Folks.  On  our  way  to  the  Court  House."  Jim 
Wells  was  not  surprised  when  Dulcie  announced 
that  she  was  leaving  for  Chicago  that  afternoon 
She'd  gotten  an  important  letter  from  the  firm; 
there  was  a  rush  job  to  do.     Business  is  business. 


POISON 
Frank  Hofmann 

CURTAIN  rises  on  a  darkened  stage.  In  the 
foreground  tables  on  which  a  big  wedding 
cake  and  tray  with  a  coffee  percolater  and 
cups.  On  each  side  of  the  table  is  a  chair. 
There  is  a  couch.  Maggy  is  sitting  on  one  of 
the  chairs,  napping.  Her  dark  figure  is  silhou- 
etted against  the  lighter  background  of  open  log 
fire  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  Chair  opposite  her 
is  unoccupied.  Lamp  on  table,  which  has  been 
dimmed.  The  room  contains  a  small  cupboard 
with  two  bottles  of  whisky  on  the  top  shelf, 
another  bottle  on  the  bottom  shelf,  and  a  small 
bottle  with  iodine, — also  a  few  tumblers.  The 
room   has   a  telephone. 

A  clock  in  the  room  slowly  strikes  twelve. 
Maggy  is  aroused,  yawns  and  places  a  newspaper 
that  had  been  on  her  lap,  on  the  table.  It  is  the 
third  anniversary  of  her  wedding  day.  Maggy 
determines  to  fix  her  husband.  She  takes  a 
smalj  bottle  containing  iodine,  empties  it  and 
fills  it  with  coffee  from  the  percolator.  Harry 
arrives,    exhilarated,    but    not    really  drunk. 

Maggy:  (sternly)  Harry,  aren't  you  ashamed 
of  yourself? 

Harry:  Why-hic-why  should  I?  Can't  a  fel- 
low go  and  have  a  good  time  once  in  a  while?  — 
Hie. 

Maorgy:  Why  you  know  perfectly  well  I  do 
not  object  to  your  having  a  good  time.  But  there 
are  some  occasions  when  vou  might  spend  your 
evenings   at   home.      Special   occasions   you  know. 

Maggy  threatens  to  commit  suicide.  Harry  is 
obliging. 

Harrv:  (eagerly)  Wait  a  minute.  (He  gets  her 
a  tumbler). 

Maggy:  Well,  as  you  said,  while  I'm  doing  it 
1  might  as  well  do  it  right.  (Goes  to  cupboard 
and  returns  with  bottle  of  whiskey).  That  moon- 
shine of  yours  will  make  it  taste  more  pleasant. 

Harry,  reading  the  paper,  perceives  that  his 
bootlegger  has  been  arrested  for  selling  poisonous 
hootch.  Already,  some  five  people  have  died  and 
three  are   in   serious  condition. 


Harry:  But  this  is  serious,  Maggy.  It's  real 
poison  you  took.  Poison,  poison,  1  tell  you.  1 
don't  mean  iodine.  Of  course  1  know  all  the 
time  it  wasn't  iodine.  But  that  whisky  you  took — 

Maggy:      This   is   the  end. 

Harry:  Now  don't  worry,  Maggy.  The  doctor 
will   be   up   in   a.  minute. 

Maggy:  No  doctor  will  be  able  to  help  me. 
I  feel  it.  Oh,  Oh.  It  serves  me  right.  But  my 
death  will  be  a  good  riddance  for  you  Harry.  What 
a    burden    1    must    have   been    to  you. 

Harry:  (eagerly)  Now,  please  don't  say  that. 
You  know  1  love  you  and  you've  been  just  won- 
derful. It  is  1  that  have  to  ask  your  pardon, 
ir  1  hadn  t  been  so  selfish,  if  1  had  treated  you 
the  right  way,  this  would  never  have  happened. 
JNow,    just   wait   a  second. 

Harry  tells  her  that  he  will  even  die  with  her 
as  proof  ot  his  love.  But  it  is  unnecessary.  1  he 
two  bottles  he  purchased  from  the  bootlegger 
are  still  standing  on  the  top  shelf,  untouched. 
1  ne  bottle  used  was  one  from  the  last  dealer, 
rtnd   there   is   nothing   wrong   with   that  liquor. 

Maggy:  (sarcastically) — Yes,  and  it  is  a  mar- 
ried woman  s  only  chance  to  see  her  husband  do 
the  Romeo  stuff    (they  both  burst  out  laughing.) 

Harry:  (affectionately) — You  will  have  an- 
other chance  today.  But  first  we  must  get  some 
sleep  after  all  this  excitement.  In  the  morning 
— you  remember  that  little  cottage  where  we 
spent  our  honeymoon?  That's  where  we  go  for 
our  anniversary. 


BLUNDERING  BUD 
Forest  Buchanan 

BUD  MELLON  and  his  pretty  and  attractive 
cousin,  Timmy  1  aylor,  live  at  their  Aunt 
Mary's  while  attending  college.  Bud  is  a 
mighty  blunderer  and  the  butt  ot  many  a  joke. 
His  main  joy  in  life  is  hunting,  and  when  every- 
thing else  tails  him,  he  consoles  himself  with 
gun   and  prey. 

Bud  loves  Timmy,  and  is  puzzled  as  to  how 
to  get  her.  He  argues  much  with  her  and  then, 
finally  decides  to  make  her  jealous  by  making  a 
date  with  the  college  queen,  Eva  Allen.  Bud  is 
both  surprised  and  delighted  at  Eve's  acceptance 
to  go  with  him  to  the  spring  party.  But,  at  the 
Country  Club,  Bud  finds  himself  replaced  by  an- 
other fellow  who  claims  all  of  Eva's  attention, 
and  Bud  finally  makes  a  muddle  of  the  whole 
affair  by  getting  his  car  stuck  in  the  mud. 
"1  immy    razzes    him  unmercifully. 

Aunt  Mary  desires  a  new  roomer  and  Bud,  un- 
wittingly, proposes  to  get  Vincent  Sparks,  a  fine 
looking  chap,  unassuming  and  attractive.  Vin- 
cent and  Timmy  soon  experience  a  liking  for 
each  other.  Vincent  asks  her  out,  and  Timmy, 
though  much  pleased,  dallies  a  bit  before  re- 
sponding. 

Timmy  has  a  pajama  party  at  her  Aunt  Mary's 
house  and  the  girls  have  quite  a  hectic  time, 
disturbing  Vincent  to  such  an  extent,  that,  after 
the  girls  depart,  he  goes  out  and  embraces  Timmy 
passionately.  The  moral  and  religious  Aunt  Mary 
suddenly  makes  her  appearance.  Timmy  affects 
anger  and  Vincent  slinks  back  like  a  beaten  dog. 

Timmy  asks  Bud  to  go  to  Vincent's  room  to 
tell  him  to  see  her  in  the  living  room.  To  Bud's 
surprise  and  happiness,  Timmy  coldly  tells  Vin- 
cent that  their  date  is  off.  Bud  gives  Vincent 
the  big  laugh.  Vincent  is  very  much  piqued  and 
for  two  weeks  neither  speak  to  each  other.  Vin- 
cent's pride  was  hurt  and  he  made  a  resolution 
to  a  friend  of  his  that  he  was  through  with 
Timmy.  Timmy  therefore,  decided  to  test  her 
wiles   and   vamp  him. 

She  flirts  with  Vincent  and  excites  Bud's 
jealousy.  Vincent  is  cold  and  polite,  but  she 
feels  that  she  has  really  won  him  back,  except 
for   his   injured  pride. 

One  day  Bud  is  entertaining  a  friend  of 
Timmy's  in  her  room.  Timmy,  in  high  spirits, 
tells  him  to  get  out.  Bud  laughingly  dares  her 
to  put  him  out.  She  hits  him  lightly  on  the 
head  with  a  doorweight,  but  Bud  pretends  that 
he  is  dying,  expecting  her  to  bend  down  and 
kiss  him.  Instead,  the  frightened  Timmy  bursts 
into  tears,  almost  becoming  hysterical.  Vincent 
rushes  out  and  throws  water  on  Bud's  face.  He 
then  soothes  Timmy  and  tells  her  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  crying  and  confesses  his  great 
love  for  her.     She  admits   the  mutual  feeling. 

Bud  admits,  the  next  day,  that  he  had  been 
fooling.  Vincent  threw  him  on  the  floor  and 
tickled  him  until  he  pleaded  mercy.  Timmy 
turned  her  back  coldly  on  Bud,  angrv  because 
Vincent  saw  her  cry.  Bud  keenly  felt  the  in- 
justice of  it.  He  had  unwittingly  brought  them 
together,  though  that  was  what  he  most  wanted 
to  avoid.  Feelinf  a  lump  in  his  throat,  he  put 
on  his  hunting  clothes,  picked  up  his  gun,  and 
started  for  the  woods. 


iMY  BROTHER'S  KEEPER 
Mrs.  John   Gully  Cole 

TT  N  a  wealthv  residential  section  of  a  progres- 
i(  sive  citv  in  the  Carolinas  lived  the  stately 
Randoloh  family.  Madam  Randolph  was  de- 
voted to  her  two  sons,  Kent,  who  is  ostensibly 
away  studving  art,  and  John,  who  remains  at 
home  fondling  the  hope  of  meeting  a  girl  he 
would   wish   to  marry. 

At  breakfast  one  morning  John  starts  at  the 
sight  of  a  pistol  inserted  between  portieres.  He 
instinctively  holds  his  ears,  then  suppresses  his 
fear  for  his  mother's  sake  and  leisurely  sips  his 
coffee.  The  butler  enters,  and  asks  for  money 
for  his  needy  family.  John  signs  a  check.  Madam 
Randolph  takes  off  her  jewels,  and  handing  them 
to  John  asks  that  he  lock  them  in  the  safe  with 
her  other  gems.     He  tries  to  induce  her  to  take 
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some  of  her  possessions  to  a  bank,  but  she  re- 
fuses, asking  him  to  get  her  slippers.  On  his 
way  to  the  bed,  in  her  boudoir,  he  notices  a 
wig  which  he  humorously  holds  up  before  her. 
She  puts  it  down  over  the  waxed  figure  on  her 
dresser,    and   John   leaves  her. 

The  ensuing  scene  takes  place  in  the  parlor 
of  a  cheap  flat.  Vanna,  is  a  trim  girl  among 
an  odd  group  of  men.  Her  brother,  Gabrial,  has 
all  her  affection,  much  to  the  consternation  of 
Monty,  a  jealous  suitor,  whom  she  ignores  in 
favor  of  her  brother.  Kent  Randolph  appears 
among  them  with  his  brother  John.  1  he  former 
had  returned  secretly,  and  joined  this  group  of 
"idealists"  in  their  work  of  stealing  from  the 
iich  to  support  the  needy.  Kent  was  arrested 
during  his  manoeuvers,  and  when  Monty  and 
Gabrial  secured  his  release  they  extracted  from 
him  the  promise  that  he  would  get  $10,000  for 
them.  Thus  John  is  implicated,  tor  Kent  steals 
back  home  to  extract  the  loan  from  his  brother. 
John  joins  Kent,  eager  for  details  of  these 
"idealists." 

Monty  demands  of  Kent  that  he  steal  his 
mother's  jewels.  Upon  the  latter's  refusal,  a 
broil  ensues.  Kent  is  taken  home  ill,  Gabrial  is 
taken  to  a  hospital,  wounded  from  a  pistol  shot. 
Vanna  is  revealed  as  a  nurse  of  the  hospital,  and 
she  tends  her  brother  till  his  death.  The  doctor 
says  Gabrial  had  been  shot  while  unconscious, 
and  Vanna  vows  to  avenge  the  murderer,  believ- 
ing it  was  John. 

By  some  coincidence  Vanna  is  called  as  the 
visiting  nurse  for  Kent.  From  professional  habit 
she  tends  him  well,  meantime  feeling  a  strange 
fascination  for  John.  A  letter  arrives  for  her 
from  some  titled  man  in  Italy;  she  explains  that 
her  mother  was  a  plain  woman  who  had  become 
involved  with  an  Italian  Duke,  hence  her  aristo- 
cratic ancestry.  Monty  pays  the  family  many 
a  visit,  sick  with  jealousy  and  impatience  to  get 
Vanna.  He  plans  to  kill  Tohn,  whom  he  perceives 
to  be  in  love  with  Vanna.  Vanna  has  the  op- 
portunity to  strike  Kent,  and  injure  John  on 
various  occasions  but  is  stopped  by  some  un- 
accountable attraction  toward  aristocracy,  and 
toward   John   in  particular. 

Monty  keeps  giving  Vanna  advice  as  to  when 
she  can  secure  her  revenge.  The  girl  is  busy 
over  Kent,  and  the  invalid.  Madam  Randolph, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  nurse 
receiving  mail  from  Italian  royalty.  The  two 
become  such  friends  that  when  a  new  nurse  ar- 
rives to  help  Vanna,  Madam  Randolph  distrusts 
her. 

Monty  appears  before  John  and  demands 
money.  A  fight  occurs,  at  which  John  is  again 
seen  to  balk  childishly  at  the  sight  of  a  pistol. 
Vanna  hears  a  commotion.  The  two  men  are 
separated.  Monty  goes  out  and  John  and  Vanna 
join  Kent.  Kent  is  surprised  to  hear  of 
Gabrial's  death.  Vanna,  disgusted  with  life, 
takes  a  dagger  from  her  pocket  to  kill  herself, 
but  stops  as  John  screws  up  his  face  and  holds 
his  ears.  She  realizes  that  a  man  who  reacts 
that  way  to  the  sight  of  a  weapon  could  not 
have  murdered   her  brother. 

Monty  returns  to  attack  Kent  and  touch  him 
for  money  with  which  he  hopes  to  elope  with  his 
beloved  Vanna.  John  enters  the  room  with 
Vanna.  John  is  wounded  by  Monty,  and  escapes 
to  Madam  Randolph's  room.  The  old  lady  had 
arranged  the  wax  figure  and  wig  under  the  bed 
sheets,  to  fool  the  new  nurse,  whom  she  dislikes. 
Monty  stabs  the  figure,  thinking  it  is  Madam 
Randolph.  John  enters,  attacks  Monty,  and 
forces  him  to  confess  that  he  killed  Gabrial  out 
of  jealousy.  The  commotion  has  attracted  the 
police,  who  arrive  and  take  Montv.  Kent  ex- 
plains his  implications  with  the  "idealists"  and 
escapes  arrest.  Vanna  and  John  acknowledge 
their  mutual  love,  and  receive  the  benediction 
of  Madam  RandolDh,  who  just  returns  when  the 
excitement   is  over. 


ONE  NIGHT 
Alma  Griffiths 

TT  T  WAS  evening  of  a  cold  December  day. 
I  Nature  was  moaning  in  smothered  whispers 
while  the  ferries  and  trains  and  trollies  were 
noisily  grunching  away.  John  Stewart  inhaled 
the  cool  air  and  as  he  came  to  a  recognized  spot 
on  the  imposing  Manhattan  Bridge  he  halted  and 
looked  down  into  the  still  waters.  He  seemed 
to  see  a  tale  interwoven  in  the  undulating  waves 
of  the   green  water  below. 

Twelve  years  ago,  he  remembered  himself 
walking  along,  plodding  rather,  weary  and  foot- 
sore, an  out-of-work.  Since  he  was  a  lad  of 
twelve,  for  twenty  continuous  years,  he  had  been 
working  in  the  Import  Trading  Co.,  having 
climbed  the  ladder  of  success  from  messenger  to 
head  manager.  He  had  been  drawing  a  fine 
salarv  when  the  president  died  and  a  stern  and 
harsh  young  man  replaced  the  good  old  chief. 
1  he  new  president  naeged  and  found  fault  with 
him  incessantly  and  finally  replaced  him  with  a 
younger  and  presumably  more  alert  man.  At 
the  age  of  forty- five,  husband  to  the  dearest 
woman  in  the  world  and  father  of  three  eager 
children,  he  became  an  out-of-work.  He  remem- 
bered how  terribly  the  blow  had  smitten  him ; 
how  he  decided  to  keep  the  unfortunate  news 
from  his  wife,  and  maintained  secrecy  for  three 
months,  each  week  drawing  the  amount  of  his 
salary  from  his  bank  account,  hoping  against 
hope  to  secure  a  position  any  dav.  The  bank 
account  reached  the  zero  mark  and  he  was  left 
without  resources.  Just  twelve  years  ago,  he 
was  gazing  at  the  water,  dreading  to  go  home 
and  reveal  his  secret  to  his  trusting  Mar  v.  He 
had   looked   at   the  water   and   seen   himself,  with 


his  mind's  eye,  jumping  into  its  dark  abyss, — 
even  felt  the  cold  waves  envelop  him  and  pull 
him  down — down.  Then  he  remembered  how  he 
had  been  interrupted  in  his  hallucinations  by  a 
clean-cut  well-dressed  young  man,  who  had 
wanted  to  start  a  conversation  with  him,  but 
whom  he  had  snubbed  because  of  the  tempest  in 
his  mind.  He  recalled,  minutely  how,  before  he 
could  turn  around  to  take  another  glance  at  the 
fellow,  he  heard  a  splash  and  saw  the  dark 
figure  descending  into  the  same  abyss  he  had 
feared.  He  had  rushed  home  then,  after  notify- 
ing the  police,  and  told  the  tragedy  to  Mary, 
himself  pale  and  shivering.  Mary  had  instinc- 
tively discovered  his  own  depth  of  troubles,  and 
soothed  him  with  comforting  words.  The  next 
day  he  noticed  in  the  newspaper  a  position  of 
confidential  capacity  for  a  man  over  forty.  He 
applied  and  was  immediately  employed  by  Ralph 
Brown,  Co.,  Jewelry  dealers,  as  a  secretary  and 
clerk.  One  day,  before  locking  up  the  office, 
he  noticed  a  paper  addressed  to  a  German  com- 
pany written  in  code.  He  was  curious  since  at 
that  time  America's  relation  with  Germany  was 
estranged.  Some  time  later  he  discovers  the 
code  in  the  office.  He  managed  to  solve  the 
problem  and  learned  that  his  superiors  were  be- 
traying secret  naval  plans  of  his  country.  He 
was  alarmed  and  told  his  wife.  They  talked  the 
matter  over,  both  knowing  that  a  disclosure  of 
the  secret  would  mean  a  sacrifice  of  his  only 
means  of  livelihood.  His  better  nature  scores, 
and  he  notified  the  Federal  officials.  The  officials 
discover  that  aside  from  their  affiliation  with 
the  German  Secret  Service,  the  jewelry  company 
was  a  pure  sham  for  the  smuggling  of  diamonds 
into  the  country.  They  arrest  the  principals 
and  reward  Stewart  with  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  for  the  disclosure  of  the  smugglers,  in 
accordance    with    Government  regulations. 

Now  he  gazed  at  the  water  with  a  sigh  of 
happiness  and  wondered  what  that  other  fellow, 
whose  suicide -mate  he  might  have  been  twelve 
years  ago,  would  have  become  had  he  not  been 
quite   so  fearless  of  the  threatening  abyss  below. 


THE   BIG  HIT 

Ann  Lee 

DORIS  WARTON,  adopted  daughter  of  Judge 
Ben  Warton.  millionaire,  is  in  love  with 
Paul  Talfessi,  scamp  and  associate  of 
gangsters.  Her  father  forbids  her  company  to 
Paul,  but  nevertheless  they  were  married.  Paul 
tells  her  that  their  marriage  was  a  mock  affair. 
Doris,  heart-broken,  later  meets  with  an  accident 
and  is  taken  under  the  custody  of  Phil  Struthers, 
millionaire  sportsman. 

Phil  obtains  a  position  for  her  under  the  name 
of  Daisy  Moore  at  THE  GOLD  GLOW  show-house, 
and  Daisy  is  introduced  to  Blondy.  Blondy  re- 
sents her  friendship  to  Phil  and  does  everything 
in  her  power  to  destroy  it.  Meanwhile,  Paul  calls 
upcn  Daisy  for  money,  having  ascertained  her  loca- 
tion, which  she  gives  him.  Phil  overhears  the 
conversation  and  punishes  the  blackmailer  severely. 

Daisy  is  making  a  big  hit  and  she  is  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  club.  Before  she  is  to  go  on  an 
emissary  of  Paul  calls  upon  her  for  more  money. 
He  tells  her  that  Paul  is  sick.  When  he  gets  back 
to  Paul,  Paul  is  ready  to  give  him  a  beating,  and 
he  stalls  him  off  by  telling  him  that  the  marriage 
to  Daisy  was  legal.  He  states  that  the  substitu- 
tion for  the  Reverend  had  not  gone  through. 
The  marrage  has  been  strictly  legal.  Liquor  had 
run    freely    that  evening. 

Judge  Ben  Wharton  is  repentant.  He  wants 
Daisy  back.  His  friend,  Charles  Struthers,  emi- 
nent surgeon  and  father  of  Phil,  urges  him  to  go 
away  for  a  rest.  They  will  find  Daisy  without 
him.  Srtuhers  is  called  to  attend  a  man  who  has 
met  with  an  accident.  It  is  Paul's  friend  who 
confesses  to  the  marriage  with  Daisy.  Struthers 
cannot  save  him  and  he  dies.  Later  on  the  fates 
take  Paul  m  hand.  He  is  shot  by  one  of  his 
gangsters    for   double-crossing  him. 

Daisy  is  reunited  with  her  father.  Given  a 
chance  between  a  career  or  settling  down.  Daisy 
makes  known  the  fact  that  Phil  has  proposed  and 
that  they  hope  to  be  very  happy.  Judge  Whar- 
ton gives  his  blessings. 


EASY  MONEY 
E.    Clifford  Peirce 

IN  the  late  afternoon, — when  the  colors  were 
beginning  to  gather  around  the  west,  Whitey 
Gore  rode  along  over  the  rough  sands  of  the 
Arizona  desert.  His  horse  ambled  carefully 
through  the  sage  brush  and  mesquite.  Dicking  his 
way  through  the  uneven  countours.  Whitey  was 
on  his  way  to  Poway  mesa  to  see  if  he  could  find 
gravel  for  the  new  road  up  along  Cajon  Valley. 
He  was  foreman  of  the  road  gang, — a  big.  burly 
man,  brusque  and  rough, — handsome  in  his  brown 
cloth  suit  and  puttees  and  his  broad  brimmed 
hat.  He  sat  with  dignity  on  his  horse,  riding  with 
experienced  ease,  and  gazing  afar  at  the  mauve 
mountains  bathed  in  masses  of  soft  colorings,  with 
the  fascination  of  distance  that  lures  and  en- 
chants   on    the  desert. 

In  the  center  of  the  building  looms  a  tall  adobe 
building.  It  might  have  belonged  to  some  rich 
Spaniard  in  the  days  before  this  country  had 
come  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  Remains  of 
other  buildings  were  all  about  him.  Whitey's 
imagination  was  fired.  Off  here  in  this  lonely 
part  of  the  desert,  where  apparently  few  white 
people  had  been  for  years,  was  this  building,  de- 
serted, mysterious, — reeking  of  the  memories  of 
past  days  when  Spanish  chieftains  ruled  this  land 
fiercely.  Why,  thought  Whitey,  should  there  not 
be  a  treasure  buried  here? 

It  was  too  dark  now  to  carry  on  his  search. 
He  rode  back  to  his  camp.  Lizzie,  the  only  woman 
in  camp,  and  his  attendant,  is  there  to  meet  him. 


Whitey  had  procured  her  the  job  as  cook  at  the 
road  camp  and  had  found  a  place  where  her  three 
children  could  be  boarded.  Lizzie  had  found  that 
in  her  world  men  gave  more  if  she  gave  more, 
and  morals  had  had  little  part  in  her  existence. 
Whitey  tells  her  of  his  discovery  and  Lizzie  is  all 
afluster.  "Listen  Lizzie,"  White  began,  "We're 
goin'  ter  be  rich  soon  an'  live  without  workin'." 

Riches  or  poverty,  Lizzie  was  determined  to 
visit  the  cock  fight  at  San  Rey  the  coming  Sun- 
day. Whitey  refuses  to  take  her.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  Whitey  returns  to  his  treasure  ground. 
Dusk  falls  and  he  returns,  to  find  Texas,  a  red- 
headed boy  whom  he  has  befriended,  flirting  with 
Whitey.  Sunday  Whitey  returns  to  the  ruins  and 
makes  his  find — a  mass  of  silver  jewelry,  gems  of 
tourquoise,  and  three  large,  beautiful  diamonds. 
Their  value  he  estimated,  was  about  $5,000.  Re- 
turning to  camp  he  finds  that  Lizzie  has  gone  with 
Texas,  in  his  old  Ford,  to  the  cock  fight.  Whitey 
is  furious.  He  goes  down  to  the  border  after 
Lizzie.  He  finds  her  there  near  a  large  bar,  ap- 
parently deserted  by  Texas.  They  return  to  camp. 
Whitey  tells  her  of  his  find.  Upon  reaching  camp 
they  find  Texas,  fast  asleep,  in  his  Ford.  They 
wake  him  and  he  produces  a  bottle  of  Tequilla,  of 
which  Whitey  imbibes  freely.  Meanwhile,  Lizzie 
has  informed  Texas  to  meet  her.  and  Whitey 
awakes  the  next  morning,  with  splitting  headache. 
Lizzie  and  Texas  had  gone — and  with  them 
Whitey's  horses  and  blankets. 

Taking  a  pony  he  takes  the  path  to  the  adobe 
ruins  and  finds  Lizzie  fast  asleep, — alongside  her 
the  treasure  box,  wide  open  and  empty.  Lizzie 
confesses  her  guilt,  states  that  Texas  has  abandoned 
her  when  he  has  found  that  Whitey  had  hidden 
the  jewels,  and  says  goodbye  to  Whitey.  "I  still 
care  fer  yer,  Lizzie  I  wouldn't  of  chased  way  out 
on  the  desert  this  mornin'  after  yer,  if  I  didn't 
want   yer   ter   come   back   ter  me." 


JEREMY  DOWNS 
Frances   A.  Walker 

MR.  DOWNS'  house.  Handsome  but  gloomy. 
Oppressively  heavy;  massive  furniture,  and 
absence  of  sunlight.  Mr.  Downs  is  in  his 
study,  looking  over  the  stock  quotations  of  the 
day  before.  Fu  Chang  comes  in  with  the  morning 
mail.  A  silent  and  efficient  Chinaman.  Powerful 
physique.  He  puts  down  the  mail  in  front  of  his 
master,  adjusts  the  blinds,  fills  the  ink-well  on  the 
writing  table  and  brings  ice  water.  Sylvia  comes 
in,  looking  very  sleepy — and  pretty,  in  a  morning 
negligee. 

Her  father  calls  her  to  account  for  going  out 
with  "that  scribbler"  again,  but  Sylvia  stoutly 
defends  him.  The  phone  rings  and  Tom  Craig  is 
asking  for  Sylvia.  "That  fellow  Craig!  The  im- 
pudence of  it!" 

Downs  is  handed  a  letter  by  Fu  Chang.  It  is 
from  Estelle  Thornton,  friend  of  his  deceased  wife, 
asking  his  consent  that  Sylvia  join  a  party  of 
girls  to  tour  abroad. 

Tom  tells  Sylvia  of  his  success  with  his  new 
book,  "The  Watch  Tower."  He  is  for  seeing  Mr. 
Downs  at  once  arid  thrashing  out  the  matter,  but 
Sylvia^  restrains  him.  Sylvia  comments  on  her 
father's  indifference  to  anything  but  money.  "And 
yet  he  did  love  mother,  I  believe,  although  I 
hardly  remember  her,  and  their  relations  with  each 
other.  And  I  think  he  loves  me  in  his  queer  way. 
And  I  try  so  hard  to  be  affectionate,  but  might 
as  well  try  to  pet  that  monument  over  there  " 

That  evening  Mr.  Downs  entertains  his  old 
friends.  The  matter  of  love,  honor,  patriotism, 
fidelity  come  up  for  discussion.  Mr.  Downs  con- 
siders that  "money  being  the  root  of  all  evil" 
is  'damned  nonsense'.  After  they  have  gone  Downs 
goes  to  the  smoking  room.  In  crossing  the  hall 
he  picks  up  a  handkerchief  Sylvia  has  dropped. 
An  unwonted  feeling  of  compunction  touches  him, 
but  he  shakes  it  off  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
He  knows  what  is  best  for  her. 

At  the  dock  of  an  outgoing  steamer.  Tom  and 
Mr.  Downs  come  to  see  Sylvia  off.  Downs  drives 
off  in  a  handsome  car,  glaring  at  him  to  the  last. 
Back  at  home  he  hears  Chang  hammering  in  his 
room.  Fu  Chang  tells  him  it  is  some  necessary 
carpentry  work.  Chang,  with  oriental  cunning, 
however,  is  preparing  for  a  big  scoop.  He  is 
reinforcing  his  room,  making  a  virtual  prison  out 
of  it.  Through  Downs*  illness,  and  a  shot  of  mor- 
phine, he  drags  him  to  the  lair.  Downs  is  forced 
to  sign  a  check  for  $5,000.  with  an  order  to  the 
bank  to  permit  Chang  to  carry  the  cash.  He  re- 
fuses to  give  Chang  the  combination  to  the  safe, 
and  his  former  servant  intends  to  starve  him  into 
submission.  Downs  writes  a  short  note :  "To 
passerby— Rescue — Third  Floor — 1610"  and  lets  it 
fall   from  his  window. 

Chang  has  made  his  plans  thoroughly.  He 
causes  an  announcement  to  be  daced  in  the  society 
column  of  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Downs 
has  left  for  a  vacation  to  Canada.  Thus  Downs 
is  not  missed  by  his  acquaintances  although  they 
speculate  as   to  his   changed  habits. 

Tom  Craig  finds  the  note  thrown  out  the  window 
by  Downs.  Entering  the  house  on  a  pretext  he 
notices  a  woman  coming  down  the  steps.  Fu 
Chang  leads  him  to  Downs.  When  Craig  enters 
Chang  locks  the  door  upon  him.  Alone  with  Downs, 
Craig  tries  to  comfort  him,  the  haggard  condition 
of  Sylvia's  father  winning  his  sympathy.  Some- 
time later  the  Chinaman  enters  with  a  pistol. 
Craig  overpowers  him.  The  room  is  full  of  blue- 
coats.  The  'woman'  turns  out  to  be  Detective 
Stanley,  who  was  working  on  a  tip  from  the  bank. 
The  notice  in  the  society  columns  had  made  them 
suspicious. 

Craig  and  Sylvia  are  married  shortly  after  her 
return. 
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PLAYING  THE  GAME 
Katherine  Howard 

k  N  a  western  journey,  Graham  Chandler, 
twenty-two,  is  taken  ill.  The  daughter  of 
the  proprietor,  Helen  Sylvester,  is  very 
kind  and  helpful  to  Graham.  He  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  they  are  married.  Not  wishing  to 
reveal  his  hasty  marriage  to  his  father,  Graham 
purchases  a  pretty  little  home.  But  Helene  is 
not  contented.  They  have  a  son,  and  Graham 
is  rapt  up  in  the  little  fellow.  Helene  appears 
happy  but  not  for  long.  At  last  Graham  leaves 
home  and  a  divorce  follows.  Graham  returns  to 
his  country  home,  Elm  Hurst,  in  the  East.  It  is 
not  long  before  Helene's  brother,  Sylvester,  comes 
to   him   for  money. 

For  a  time  Helene  and  her  baby  are  forgotten, 
although  Graham  contributes  liberally  to  the 
care  of  the  child.  Sylvester  returns  for  more 
money.  He  threatens  to  reveal  Graham's  secret. 
Graham  and  his  friend  Charlie  Thorne  meet  a 
large  party  at  the  Country  Club  who  go  to  bag 
game.  That  night,  after  the  hunt,  Graham  and 
Thorne  are  guests  at  Edith  Chester's  country 
home,  where  the  hostess  is  giving  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Cheevers  and  her  daughter 
Eleanor.  Eleanor  and  Graham  fall  in  love,  but 
Eleanor  perceives  that  there  is  something  worry- 
ing Graham.  Eleanor  visits  the  studio,  sits  for 
her  portrait,  and  the  summer  finds  Graham  and 
Eleanor  much  together.  Graham  gives  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  paintings  at  the  studio  where 
society  flocks  to  admire.  After  the  guests  de- 
part, Graham  leads  Eleanor  up  to  one  particular 
painting.  It  is  captioned  "Love."  They  both 
talk  about  it  and  admire  the  picture.  Edith 
Chester  gives  a  moonlight  fete,  the  place  look- 
ing like  fairyland.  An  orchestra  is  playing  out 
on  the  terrace.  Graham  and  Eleanor  are  dancing 
together.  They  stroll  into  the  garden  and  sit 
beneath  a  tree.  They  are  happy  by  themselves. 
They  pledge  their  love.  Back  to  the  ball-room. 
Graham  gives  a  dance  at  Elm  Hurst  where  he 
has  his  friends  and  guests  meet  his  intended  bride. 
Again  Carleton  Sylvester,  his  divorced  wife's 
brother  comes  for  money  and  Graham  gives  him 
his  cash.  At  the  Country  Club,  Benjamin  Alden, 
new-comer,  falls  in  love  with  Eleanor  Cheevers. 
Eleanor  is  persuaded  by  her  mother  to  accept 
him,  but  she  does  not  love  him.  Mrs.  Cheevers 
had  heard  of  Graham's  divorce  and  insisted  that 
Graham  could  not  come  to  her  house.  Mr. 
Cheevers  likes  Graham  and  stands  by  him. 
Though  Graham  is  forbidden  to  come  to  the 
house,    Eleanor   sees   him   at   the  studio. 

Graham  has  been  told  of  a  young  artist  of 
1 6,  a  boy  of  rare  genius.  He  goes  to  meet  the 
lad,  Richard  Cross,  to  help  him.  Through  Gra- 
ham, Eleanor  becomes  interested  in  the  young 
artist.  There  is  a  brilliant  gathering  at  the 
marriage  of  Richard  Horton  and  Elsie  Darling- 
ton,   with    Graham    as    best    man    and  Eleanor 

Cheevers   as    Maid   of    Honor  New  Year's  Eve. 

Mrs.  Cheevers  opens  Cliften  Lodge  for  a  merry 
gathering.  Eleanor  and  her  father  have  insisted 
on  Graham's  presence.  Alden  is  there  b""  Mrs 
Cheevers'  invitation.  While  the  merriment  is  at 
its  height,  a  woman  in  tattered  garments  seeks 
shelter.  Mrs.  Cheevers  needs  another  maid  and 
offers  the  poor  woman  work.  It  is  Graham's 
former  wife!  She  meets  Eleanor  and  exoresses 
regret  at  her  previous  treatment  of  Graham. 
Graham    is    notified    of   her   presence   and  illness. 

Graham,  learning  through  Helene  that  Richard 
Cross  is  his  son,  brings  the  boy  to  see  his  mother. 
Helene  dies,  asking  forgiveness.  Graham  and 
Eleanor  are  married  in  the  little  chapel  in  the 
country. 


COYOTE 
Katherine   T.  Stout 

CELESTE,  nicknamed  "Coyote,"  lives  with  her 
step-mother.  Her  father  has  died  in  an  ac- 
cident some  two  years  past.  Mr.  Mcpherson, 
an  old  friend  of  her  father's,  has  taken  an  in- 
terest in  her  welfare,  and  so  that  she  will  have 
the  pleasures  to  which  the  young  are  entitled  he 
arranges  for  his  son  Willard  to  take  her  to  the 
dance  that  evening.  Celeste  is  partial  to  John 
Brockman,  who,  due  to  the  planning  of  Mrs. 
Ghrisman,   is   tied   up   to  her  daughter  Sadie. 

At  the  dance  Celeste  meets  a  geologist.  She 
also  has  a  few  minutes  alone  with  John,  who 
pledges  his  faith  to  her.  Oil  is  discovered  bn 
Celeste's  farm  land.  Celeste's  step-mother  leaves 
town  without  preliminary  notice,  telling  Mr. 
McPherson   that   explanations   would  follow. 

The  letter  from  Celeste's  steo-mother  arrives, 
informing  Mr.  McPherson  that  John  Brockman  is 
her  son  and  urging  him  to  tell  only  John.  Oil  is 
struck  on  the  farm  land.  Celeste  is  known  as 
the    *oil  queen.* 

A  concert  is  arranged  in  which  Celeste  is  to 
sing.  Old  Jake,  of  the  W.'  L.  ranch,  during  the 
applause,  is  heard  to  shout  "Hurrah  for  the  little 
Coyote."  John  Brockman,  hearing  him,  attempts 
to  square  things  by  a  personal  encounter  with 
Jake,  during  the  course  of  which  he  suffers  a 
broken  leg.  Old  Jake  finally  redeems  himself, 
however,  by  bringing  the  two  together  aeain. 
The  mystery  of  Mrs.   Mary  McAtee  is  cleared  up. 

"My  dear  friend,"  she  writes.  "1  am  sure  you 
have  expected  me  home — I  have  just  heard  of 
Wellington's  death — He  was  my  husband — I  was 
a  very  young  girl  when  I  first  met  him, — a  clerk 
in  a  candy  store.  His  people  were  wealthv  and 
proud.  I  found  thev  would  not  treat  me  kindly 
and  I  ran  away.  When  our  baby  came  I  managed 
as  best  I  could — I  heard  that  Wellington  had 
pone  West.  Feeling  mv  health  giving  way.  I  sent 
the  boy  from  the  orphan's  home.  My  brother, 
who  lived  there,   managed  to  place  the  boy  with 


Wellington.  I  am  sure  he  never  knew  that  John 
was  his  child.  When  1  found  Mr.  McAtee  wanted 
a  nurse  for  his  wife,  I  went  to  Windy  Hollow  to 
be  as  near  the  ranch  and  my  child  as  possible. 
You  will  probably  think  I  have  done  wrong — I 
believe  my  boy  has  been  treated  better  than  if 
Wellington  had  known  the  facts  of  the  case.  With 
his  people  money  meant  everything   Our  mar- 

riage was  a  mistake  and  I  have  suffered  for  it. 
My  brother  lives  here  in  the  Coast  country  and 
I  will  stay  with  him — I  wish  for  Celeste  and  all 
of  you  a  great  deal  of  success  and  happiness." 
— Mary   McAtee.  , 

As  Sadie  finds  John  embracing  Celeste,  she  ex- 
claims : 

"Good  for  us."  "A  double  wedding  at  Christ- 
mas, and  old  Jake  shall  dance  to  the  music." 


ORGAN  GRINDER 
J.  R.  Wadsworth 

THE  organ  grinder  Pietro  and  his  ten  year  old 
son  Uovanni  make  the  rounds  of  Last  Side 
New  York.  Giovanni  sings  to  his  father's 
music.  Pietro  is  run  down  by  a  truck.  As  he 
lies  dying  in  the  hospital,  Giovanni  sings  for 
him.  The  boy  is  heart  broken  at  his  father's 
death,    but    grinds    bravely    on  alone. 

Then  years  later  Giovanni  is  playing  the  piano 
in  a  cheap  movie  theater.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Carmelita  who  sings  Italian  songs  and  does  folk 
dances  there. 

Giovanni  learns  to  play  the  pipe  organ  and 
has  a  good  job  in  a  respectable  theater.  hie 
proposes  to  Carmelita  while  they  are  taking  a 
late  ride  on  top  of  a  Riverside  bus.  She  accepts 
and    the    usual    love    raptures  ensue. 

Then  comes  the  Vitaphone  and  the  movietone. 
Giovanni  s  theater  discharges  the  organ  grinder. 
In  a  fit  of  rage  he  comes  early  to  the 
tneater  and  attempts  to  destroy  the  machine 
which  is  depriving  him  of  his  work.  A  blinding 
flash,  an  explosion — Giovanni's  eyes  are  badly 
burned.  Carmelita  witnesses  the  removal  of  the 
final  bandages.  When  she  hears  the  doctor's 
verdict  that  he  will  never  see  again,  she  tries 
to  comfort  him  but  breaks  down  in  tears.  Gio- 
vanni, knowing  that  he  can  not  support  her  now 
and  refusing  to  be  a  burden  for  her,  tells  her 
that  he  rio  longer  loves  her.  She  clings  to  him 
heart  broken,  but  he  throws  her  off  and  staggers 
from  the  room. 

Months  later,  two  Jewish  gentlemen  of  the 
films  are  arguing  in  the  street.  Goldstein  protests 
that  Goldberg  gives  him  only  old  plots,  old 
stories  and  even  pursues  him  down  the  street 
with  the  same  old  rubbish.  To  rid  himself  tem- 
porarily of  this  pest  he  dashes  through  the  near- 
est doorway  which  happens  to  be  the  entrance 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary.  His  attention  is  at 
once  caught  by  the  tragic  note  of  the  organ 
music.  The  Irish  sexton  explains  that  it  is 
C^ovanni  who  sometimes  stops  in  here  to  rest 
after  pushing  his  father's  old  organ  around  the 
streets.  Upon  hearing  the  story  of  Giovanni's 
life,  Goldstein  senses  its  dramatic  possibilities 
and    rushes    out    to    find  Goldberg. 

Arrangements  are  finally  made  to  have  Gio- 
vanni furnish  the  music  for  the  filming  of  his 
own  story.  Goldstein  also  has  friends  in  radio 
through  whom  he  secures  a  generous  broadcast- 
ing contract  for  the  blind  organist.  He  sends 
for  Carmelita,  who  comes,  thinking  to  find  Gio- 
vanni in  desperate  need.  At  tne  sound  of  her 
voice  singing  one  of  her  old  songs,  his  love  for 
her  comes  to  him  more  strongly  than  ever.  He 
tells  her  of  his  good  fortune  and  asks  her  to 
share  it  with  him  because  he  has  never  ceased 
to    love   her.      Of   course   she    still   loves  him. 


THE  GAY  DECOY 
Reana  Crossley 

THE  characters  of  this  drama  are  Gazalle 
Rolette,  about  20.  Carter  Stilton,  about  32. 
Lenore  Stilton,  about  25.  Michell  Bronze, 
about  30.  Lee  Vance,  about  28.  Joe  Carver, 
about  30. 

Gazelle  Rolette,  beautiful  and  fascinating,  plays 
the  stellar  role.  Mitchell  Bronze  plays  opposite 
her.  We  are  shown,  from  the  start,  the  power 
that  Gazelle  wields  over  the  men  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact.  She  is  instrumental  in  separating 
Lenore  Stilton  and  Lee  Vance,  and  returning 
Lenore   to    her    husband  Carter. 

It  is  not  until  the  Weston  affair,  however, 
that  Michell  Bronze  makes  his  appearance  upbn 
the  scene.  Weston  has  fallen  for  Gazelle,  this 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  engaged  to  be  married 
within  the  coming  week.  His  fiancee  indignantly 
upbraids  Gazelle.  Gazelle  determines  to  have 
her  vengeance  and  sues  Weston  for  $75,000. 
Bronze  is  the  attorney  retained  by  Weston  for  his 
defence  and  he  is  victorious  in  court,  much  to 
Gazelle's  chagrin.  This  is  the  first  time  any  male 
has  defied  her — successfully.  Puzzled,  she  presses 
her  attentions  upon  him,  but  he  is  unyielding. 
Nevertheless,  his  power  over  her  is  strong  and 
Gazelle  succumbs  to  his  advice.  Informing  her 
friends  that  she  is  leaving  for  Europe,  she  seeks 
a  position. 

She  turns  to  work  in  a  ribbon  mill, — ordinary 
work  which  brings  her  in  contact  with  the  mass 
of  hard-working  wage-earners.  This  makes  her 
aware  of  the  other  side  of  life  and  she  is  enabled 
to  do  many  good  deeds  for  her  fellow- workers. 
Carver,  foreman  of  the  factory,  invites  her  out 
and  she  accepts.  One  evening  her  admirers  are 
gathered  in  her  home.  It  is  there  that  Bronze 
tells  her  "your  alluring  charms, — your  wiles  of 
fascination  all  belong  to  me."  But  she  is  not 
ready    to    accept  him. 

In  her  acts  of  kindness  Gazelle  is  drawn  to  Iona, 
a  worker  in  her  factory,  who  is  in  poor  circum- 


stances, and  she  takes  Iona  to  her  home.  There 
lona  meets  Lee  Vance  and  does  in  fact  thoroughly 
reform  him  through  their  devotion  for  each  other. 

Gazelle  determines  to  visit  her  father.  At  the 
railroad  station  Bronze,  Carver  and  Carter  and 
Lenore  see  her  off.  Bronze  kisses  her  ungloved 
hand,  saying:  "Remember,  I  will  come  for  y^pu 
if   you   stay   too  long." 

At  her  father's  home  with  her  aunt,  she  soon 
resumes  her  gay  life.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  be- 
comes her  earnest  suitor.  Gazelle  has  decided  to 
shake  off  Bronze's  influence  tover  her  and  she  tells 
the  Mayor  of  her  engagement  to  him.  The  arro- 
gant Mayor  is  somewhat  put  out,  but  he  will  wait 
for  such  a   girl  as  Gazelle. 

Bronze  journeys  at  once,  upon  receiving  Gazelle's 
message.  He  talks  with  her  father,  who  seems 
to  be  duly  impressed,  but  of  course  Gazelle  must 
make  the  decision.  On  a  sudden  impulse  Gazelle 
drives  off  in  her  auto,  writing  Bronze  that  she 
is  leaving  for  a  friend's  camp.  If  he  is  interested 
he  will  find  her  retreat. 

Gazelle's  car  goes  over  an  embankment.  Loss 
of  memory  ensues.  She  joins  a  stock  company. 
Bronze  finds  her,  while  attending  theatre  with 
his  friends  and  looks  out  for  her  interests,  dis- 
persing a  band  of  blackmailers  who  have  been 
preying  upon  her.  Bronze  promises  to  help  her 
regain  her  memory,  and  break  through  the  wall 
of  mist. 

Bronze  is  trying  a  case  similar  to  the  Gazelle 
vs.  Weston  case,  and  this  brings  back  to  Gazelle 
the  vision  of  the  past.  In  the  midst  of  the  trial 
she  faints  and  has  to  be  carried  from  the  court 
room. 

Bronze  is  so  upset  that  he  loses  the  case.  His 
star  has  failed  him.  Passing  Gazelle  riding  in 
the  park  he  looks  longingly  at  her.    But  that  is  all. 

In  the  morning  paper  Gazelle  notices  that  Bronze 
is  about  to  sail  on  one  of  the  big  steamers.  Sud- 
denly she  knows.  She  puts  on  her  things,  gets  her 
maid  to  pack  her  suit  case  and  is  driven  to  the 
dock. 

The  steward  leads  her  to  the  state- room. 
Bronze  is  getting  himself  settled.  He  notices  a 
figure  in  the  door-way.  Gazelle  has  come  to 
him !  1 !  Love,  in  all  its  beauty,  is  reflected  in  her 
eyes.      He   holds   her   close  as   she  explains. 

Gazelle:  "When  you  lost  out  I  began  to  long  to 
comfort   you   as   you   did  me." 

And  Bronze:  "I  will  not  stay  long  beaten  with 
you  at   my  side." 


A  WIFE  CAN  BE  AN  ADVENTURE 
Marion  A.  G.  Galey 

JACK  ALLISON  had  always  wanted  to  write, 
but  he  has  never  had  the  chance.  He  was 
in  love  with  Nona  when  very  young  and  two 
days  before  sailing  for  France  during  the  world 
war  he  marries  her.  Upon  his  return  he  settles 
down  in  his  father's  banking  office — work  which 
he  detested.  Three  children  are  a  responsibility 
and  he  longs  for  the  life  of  independence  which 
Dick  Black  well,  intimate  friend  of  Jack's,  pos- 
sesses. 

Nona  decides  to  use  her  money  to  send  Jack 
on  a  trip.  She  realizes  that  she  is  fighting  for 
her  future  happiness.  She  and  Molly  Allison, 
sister  of  Jack,  go  to  Jack's  father  and  plead  with 
htm  to  let  Jack  go  away  for  sometime.  Mr.  Alli- 
son finally  grants  their  plea.  Nona  buys  his 
tickets  for  France.  Her  one  condition  is  that  he 
will  have  to  go  alone  and  that  she  will  not  write 
him  unless  someone  is  very  ill.  Jack  feels  like  a 
brute,  but  he  eases  his  conscience  by  telling  Nona 
that  she  will  be  proud  of  him.  He  starts  off  with 
a  glorious  feeling  of  freedom  and  of  adventure. 

Jack  is  involved  in  a  series  of  escapades.  The 
first  night  out  he  meets  Belle  Harris,  a  well 
known  actress.  He  soon  becomes  bored  and  is 
not  offended  when  Belle  leaves  him  at  Cherbourg 
to  motor  to  Paris  with  another  admirer.  In  Paris 
Jack  looks  for  adventure,  but  nothing  is  quite 
as  exciting  as  he  thought  it  might  be.  He  tries 
to  write.  Wonders  what  Nona  and  the  children 
are  doing. 

Nona,  meanwhile,  rents  their  house  and  settles 
in  an  attractive  colony  among  artists  and  writ- 
ers. Dick  boards  with  her  and  Molly  takes  care 
of  the  house.  Nona  starts  to  write.  Her  first 
short  story  is  accepted. 

Jack  goes  to  Italy.  He  becomes  involved  with 
a  Mme.  Fortunet  and  her  daughter.  The  girl's 
idle  chatter,  followed  by  money  losses,  moves  him 
to  Brittany.  He  takes  a  small,  uncomfortable 
house.  An  English  girl  falls  seriously  in  love 
with  him.  But  Jack  is  tiring  of  all  this  philan- 
dering. 

Jack  wants  to  come  home,  but  pride  won't  let 
him.  In  October  Jack  goes  to  Spain.  Meets  a 
Mrs.  Frisbie,  an  American,  who  has  recently  lost 
her  husband.  An  adventure  with  the  gypsies,  in 
which  Mrs.  Frisbie  masquerades  as  a  man,  almost 
results  disastrously.  Each  one  blames  the  other 
for  the  predicament.  Jack  realizes  how  much 
Nona  would  have  loved  the  wild  experience,  and 
that  she  would  have  taken  it  like  a  good  sport. 
Jack  tires  of  Mrs.  Frisbie's  desire  for  flattery. 

Back  in  the  States  Molly  and  Dick  are  having 
an  affair.  He  thinks  he  is  interested  in  her  as 
one  of  the  younger  generation  and  she  lets  him 
think  he  is  too  old  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Jack  decides  to  go  to  Algiers.  Makes  up  a 
motor  trip  with  two  couples.  They  go  into  the 
desert.  Sand  storm  comes  up.  Lost  for  a  day 
and  a  night.  Jack  is  a  nervous  wreck.  Jack  de- 
cides that  he  wants  Nona  more  than  anything  and 
that  she  herself,  is  a  grand  adventure. 

Jack  returns  home  and  commences  his  Great 
Novel.  Nona  has  had  many  successes,  but  the 
greatest  of  all  is  having  Jack  perfectly  satisfied. 
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CUPID  IN  THE  TEMPEST 
Hairy  Grey 

TOM  SPENCER  is  an  ardent  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Winnie  Andrews.  He  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  dresses  in  the  height  of  fashion. 
He  claims  that  his  income  is  derived  from  valuable 
investments.  Winnie  doesn't  believe  this.  She 
does  not  love  him.  She  believes  him  to  be  a 
gambler.  Winnie's  mother,  a  kind,  good  woman, 
is  anxious  for  her  daughter  to  marry  Tom.  Mrs. 
Andrews  urges  Winnie  to  accept  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage. 

A  friend  of  Winnie's,  Wesley  Lawson,  gambler, 
informs  Winnie,  after  much  persuasion,  that  Tom 
makes  his  money  gambling  and  arranges  for 
Winnie  and  her  mother  to  attend  Joe  Gribb's 
gambling  house.  Winnie  wants  to  convince  her 
mother   that  Tom   is  a  gambler. 

Jack  Brooks,  young  farmer,  lives  with  his 
widowed  mother  on  a  farm  about  two  miles  from 
the  Andrews  home.  Winnie  is  in  love  with  Jack, 
although  he  has  never  seemed  to  notice  her.  But 
Jack  dares  not  let  the  girl  know  of  his  passion 
for  her,  in  view  of  his  poverty.  Jack  has  been 
writing  a  novel  and  he  gives  his  mother  to  un- 
derstand that  he  loves  Winnie  and  will  make  this 
known  when  he  is  successful.  Mrs.  Brooks  is 
horrified.  She  has  nothing  against  the  Andrew 
family  but  Winnie,  in  her  opinion,  is  too  much 
the  flapper  for  a  steady  boy  like  Jack. 

Winnie  goes  to  Joe  Cribbs  and  asks  him  to  hide 
her  mother  and  herself  in  a  back  room.  They 
witness  Tom's  gambling  and  brawls.  Tom  is 
drunk. 

Jack  receives  a  letter  from  the  publishers, 
stating  that  he  has  written  a  best  seller,  and  en- 
closing a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  the 
promise  of  royalties. 

He  goes  to  see  Winnie  but  she  does  not  speak 
her  real  feelings.  She  has  been  told  she  must 
appear  hard  to  win.  She  gives  him  little  encour- 
agement, although  she  is  just  aching  to  throw 
herself  into  his  arms.  During  the  next  week  Tom 
goes  to  Jack's  home  and  tells  him  that  Winnie 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  She 
will  marry  Tom  and  does  not  want  Jack  to  call 
again.  Jack  believes  it.  Tom  also  tells  Winnie 
that  "Jack  was  in  town  Wednesday  and  told  me 
you  had  sent  him  word  not  to  call  again, — that 
you  intended  to  marry  me."  Tom  continues  to 
beg  her  to  marry  him,  and  Winnie  continues  to 
refuse. 

At  the  community  church  that  night  Winnie 
sees  Fannie  Thomas.  She  looks  happy  and  when 
Winnie  asks  her  for  the  reason,  Fannie  does  not 
commit  herself.  Winnie  surmises  that  Jack  is 
the  cause.  This  is  confirmed  when  Wesley  Law- 
son  tells  her  that  Jack  Brooks  had  seen  her  that 
afternoon  and  they  had  been  together,  seemingly 
interested  in  each  other's  conversation.  Winnie 
believes  it  was  Fannie  who  had  lied  to  Jack. 

Without  telling  her  mother  Winnie  goes  on  foot 
to  the  Brooks  home.  She  intends  to  set  Jack 
right.  She  finds  Mrs.  Brooks  in  bed,  with  an  acute 
attack  of  indigestion.  She  volunteers  at  once  to 
relieve  her  of  household  duties  until  help  is  ob- 
tained. She  heats  water,  makes  poultices,  rubs, 
puts  on  hot  water  bags,  and  makes  herself  gener- 
ally useful.  Mrs.  Brooks  is  amazed  at  her  skill. 
When  Jack  comes  home  Winnie  prepares  the 
evening  repast  for  him.  However,  they  quarrel 
Winnie  sets  off  in  a  huff.  A  storm  comes  up  and 
Jack  pursues  her.  Jack  puts  her  on  the  horse 
by  force.  He  is  the  cave-man.  He  holds  her 
in  his  arms  as  he  braves  the  wind  and  rain.  She 
gives  herself  up  to  his  embraces  and  kisses. 


FATHER  AND  MOTHER 
John  D.  Trimmer 

ELLEN  HAINES  was  completing  her  first  year 
of  employment  as  stenographer  for  Mr. 
Probst,  District  Sales  Manager  for  the  Spe- 
cialists' Supply  Corporation.  Ellen  was  a  girl, 
like  Topsy,  without  parents — as  far  as  she  knew. 
Elva  Haines,  the  spinster  who  had  reared  her, 
always  professed  complete  ignorance  of  her  for- 
bears— said  she  found  her  one  morning  on  the 
doorstep.  For  twenty-one  years  the  good  old  soul 
had  been  all  that  a  foster-mother  could  be,  and 
then,  just  three  weeks  ago,  she  had  died.  So  nov 
Ellen  was  quite  alone,  except  for  friends. 

One  such  friend  was  Dick,  that  is,  Mr.  Richard 
Alton.  He  was  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
verb  "to  sell,"  as  conjugated  by  this  particular 
office.  The  go-getting  young  salesman  and  the 
comely  young  stenographer  had  jointly  instituted 
the  practice  of  posting  door-knob  slogans.  Doing 
things  together  led  to  falling  thoroughly  in  love — ■ 
t{hpugh  peirhaps  neither  Dick  nor  Ellen  fully 
realized  it  just  yet. 

David  Probst,  her  employer,  more  watchful  of 
the  flowering  of  trade  than  of  the  budding  of 
romance,  suspected  nothing  between  his  two  em- 
ployees. But  of  late  he  had  become  inwardly 
aware  that  he  himself  greatly  admired,  respected, 
and,  doubtlessly  loved  Ellen  Haines.  Nothing  un- 
usual about  it — excepting  perhaps,  that  he  was  a 
bachelor — a  confirmed  bachelor.  He  has  decided 
to  propose  to  Ellen.  This  morning  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  through  wth  it.  Wednesdays 
they  were  never  very  busy — Dick  was  away — it 
was  a  fine  chance.  He  is  about  to  make  known 
his  intentions  when  the  signal  bell  from  the  outer 
door  interrupts  him.  Someone  enters  the  office. 
The  intervening  door  was  slightly  ajar.  Ellen  was 
rising — it  was  all  up.     He  swore  inaudibly. 

A  card  is  handed  to  him  by  Ellen.  "Mrs.  Laura 
Olinick." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  her,  but  you  may  as  well 
show  her  in." 

The  caller  was  a  woman  not  over  forty  years 
old,  good-looking  and  well-dressed.  There  was 
something  about  her  that  bespoke  sophistication, 
familiarity   with   many   aspects   of   life.      Her  fea- 


tures were  almost  concealed  in  an  array  of  furs, 
which  she  now  proceeded  to  drape  more  loosely 
over  her  shoulders. 

Probst  rose  from  his  chair  and  backed  away  a 
step  or  two.  His  lips  repeatedly  framed  a  sound 
that  at  last  became  audible  as  "Laura!" 

"Yes,  David  Probst.  It  is  Laura — Laura  Klein. 
When  I  ran  away  from  everything  I  assumed  a 
name.  I  went  to  the  west  coast,  started  by  work- 
ing in  restaurants — I  got  along.  I've  just  been 
east  two  weeks.  I've  been  in  Lowellton  a  few 
days,  checking  up  on  old  acquaintances — you,  for 
one.  I  checked  up  on  you  through  Richard  Alton. 
Posed  as  a  prospective  customer  and  got  most  of 
your  story  from  him. 

"There  were  many  reasons  given  for  my  leaving 
Lowellton;  I  don't  know  what  you  thought  was 
the  real  one — .  One  summer  evening,  long  ago, 
you  told  me  you  loved  me.  Two  months  and 
three  days  after  that  evening  I  went  away  from 
everything  1  had  known  up  to  that  time.  1  did  it 
because  you  murdered  my  pride, — because  you  re- 
jected my  all  for  the  crumbs  of  another's  affection 
— because  I  was  pregnant." 

David  learns  that  Ellen  is  his  child ;  that  Elva 
Haines  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
daughter.  When  "Mrs.  Laura  Olinick"  learned 
that  Ellen  was  employed  in  his  office  she  had 
hastened  to  him. 

This  st range  development  proves  too  much  for 
David  Probst  and  he  faints.  To  Ellen  "Mrs. 
Olinick"  states:  "1  think  I'd  better  run  along  now, 
my  dear.  Mr.  Probst  may  explain  everything  to 
you  when  he  comes  around  fully.  He'll  be  all 
right  now.  And  I  believe  he'll  say  something  to 
you,  Mr.  Alton,  about  your  trip  this  morning.  Mr. 
Probst  will  probably  want  to  see  me.  Tell  him 
he'll  find  me  at  the  Hotel  Scimitar.  Goodbyl" 


LOVE  RECLAIMED 
Karl  A.  Klingelhoefer  and  Henry  L.  Zwick 

THE  cast  of  characters ;  Larry  Henricks, 
young  lawyer,  fiance  of  June  Marlow;  June 
Mario w,  in  love  with  Larry ;  Reggie  Parker, 
parent's  choice  for  June's  hand;_  Lillian  Blair, 
jilted  by  Parker*  Mr.  Marlow,  father  of  June, 
who  thinks  money  is  paramount;  Mrs.  Marlow, 
mother  of  June.  "Snipe  Connors;  Uncle  Fred, 
Brokers,    servants,  etc. 

Larry  Henricks,  just  admitted  to  the  bar, 
visits  his  fiance.  He  tells  June  that  it  won't  be 
long  now  before  they  have  a  home  of  their  own. 
June's  parents  favor  Reggie,  because  of  his 
wealth.  Due  to  the  persuasion  of  her  parents, 
June  jilts  Larry.  He  leaves  in  haste  and  goes 
West  to  his  Uncle  who  owns  a  large  ranch.  He 
tries   to   forget  her. 

One  day,  while  wandering  over  the  ranch, 
Larry  discovers  oil.  His  uncle  becomes  extremely 
wealthy  and  Larry  shares  in  the  new  riches. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Marlow  estate,  June's  en- 
gagement to  Keggie  is  announced.  Later,  in 
the  back  room  of  a  cabaret,  R,eggie  tenders  hush 
money  to  Lillian  Blair,  one  of  his  good-time  girls. 
"You  can't  buy  me  off,"  says  Lil  angrily.  "You 
either  marry  me  or  else — "  But  Reggie  answers 
that  this  is  impossible.  "My  social  position 
wouldn't  permit  me  to  marry  you,"  he  retorts. 
Lil  attempts  to  pull  a  gun  but  Reggie  takes  it 
away  from  her,  throwing  her  into  the  corner. 
He  leaves  hurriedly.  "Snipe"  Connors,  an  ad- 
mirer of  Lil,  finds  her  ups^t.  "I  know  yer  don't 
care  fer  me,  Lil,  out  I'm  helping  yer  anyhow. 
Dat  egg'll  marry  yer  or  else  he'll  get  whats 
coming  to  him,"  says  "Snipe"  emphatically. 
"Snipe"  Connors  meets  Reggie  on  the  street  and 
warns  him  that  if  he  goes  through  with  the 
Marlow  marriage  he'll  get  bumped  off.  Reggie, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  "Snipe"  promises  faithfully 
to  cancel  his  marriage  plans. 

His  word,  however,  is  not  good.  June  and 
Reggie  are  quietly  married.  June  portravs  sor- 
row. Reggie  portrays  fear,  because  of  "Snipe's" 
threat.  On  the  wedding  night  "Snipe"  Connors 
leaves  the  bedside  of  Lil,  who  subsequently  dies, 
leaving  a  child,  and  goes  to  Marlow's  estate. 
He  gains  entrance  through  window  upstairs  and 
secrets  himself.  Watches  movements  of  Reggie 
from  above.  Reggie  goes  to  his  room  and  "Snioe" 
noiselessly  follows  and  closes  the  door.  Reggie 
pleads  for  mercv.  "Yer  had  no  mercv  on  Lil.  yer 
rat — take  dat!"  "Snioe"  shoots  him  and  a 
silencer  enables  a  safe  get-a  -  way.  Meanwhile, 
Larry  with  his  Uncle  arrive  from  the  West,  rich 
from  their  discovery  of  oil.  The  Uncle  is  be- 
wildered by  the  tall  buildings  and  traffic.  Marlow 
again  gets  on  a  good  financial  basis  by  the  soaring 
of  mining  stock.  Henricks,  revengeful,  plans  to 
ruin  Marlow.  With  several  other  brokers  he 
corners  the  mining  stock  market  on  the  quiet, 
^hey  then  'bear*  the  market,  crashing  orices 
down.  Marlow.  caught  napning,  goes  broke. 
Learning  that  Henricks  led  the  attack  on  his 
stock,  he  calls  to  see  him.  Tune  determines  to 
overtake  him  and  keeo  him  from  making  a  fool 
of  himself.  She  is  just  in  time  to  see  Larrv 
hand  her  father  a  check,  saving  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  *?et  a  kick  out  of  what  he  was  doing. 

Jun^  throws  her°elf  into  his  arms,  tellinsr  Larry 
th^t  she  has  suffered  greatly.  Reconciliations 
follow. 


alongside  had  the  rosy  pink  color  of  health.  IShe 
must  act  quickly.  Nobody  as  yet  knew  of  the 
baby's  illness.  Its  breath  came  in  low  moaning 
gasps.  She  had  discovered  it  a  few  moments  be- 
fore when  she  had  entered  the  nursery  after  a 
busy  hour  among  the  patients.  She  had  seen 
baby  Johnson's  alarming  condition  and  was  about 
to  summon  the  doctor  when  a  thought  halted  her. 

The  Martin  baby  was  not  wanted.  Had  not 
Anna  Martin  sullenly  stated  that  if  she  had  to 
take  it  home  with  her  she  would  abandon  it>  And 
the  Johnsons !  She  thought  of  Clare  Johnson's 
happy  face,  so  proud  of  the  boy. 

Trembling  with  excitement  and  fear  of  detection 
the  nurse  changed  the  name  tags  on  their  wrists, 
the  baskinettes  were  shifted  and  the  clothing 
changed.  It  was  done.  The  Supervisor  angrily 
scolded  the  student.  She  had  been  very  negligent 
in  her  duties  to  allow  a  baby  to  die  without  even 
noting  that  it  was  sick.  But  the  doctor  came  to 
her  defense.  "In  a  case  of  enlarged  thymus  a 
baby  will  die  suddenly.  I  believe  that  is  the 
diagnosis  here." 

Sixteen  years  have  passed.  The  nurse  has  mar- 
ried Charles  Ross  and  has  lost  track  of  Jim 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Ross,  now  a  widow,  is  a  District 
Nurse. 

Jim,  meanwhile,  has  been  the  wage-earner  of 
the  Johnson  household.  Ill  fortune  has  come  to 
them  and  Jim  is  the  bulwark  against  starvation. 
Helen,  whom  he  loves,  waits  for  him,  until  he  is 
financially  independent. 

Mrs.  Ross,  in  the  midst  of  her  duties,  meets 
Anne  Martin.  Without  revealing  her  identity, 
she  learns  from  Anne  the  background  to  the  hos- 
pital incident.  Anne  has  met  with  continual  ad- 
versity and  thought  of  another  child  to  support 
has  almost  driven  her  frantic.  She  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse  until  now  she  is  almost  a 
derelict.     Yet, — if  she  had  her  child  back — 

Mrs.  Ross  feels  conscience-stricken  and  is  about 
to  reveal  Jim's  whereabouts,  for  she  has  cor- 
responded quite  recently  with  the  Johnsons,  when 
she  decides  to  consider  the  matter.  Would  Jim 
take  to  his  new  mother;  what  about  his  duty  to 
the  Johnsons  who  have  brought  him  to  manhood? 
And  Helen  ?  Wearily  Mrs.  Ross  tossed  on  her 
pillow  as  question  after  question  crossed  her  mind 
and  when  the  grey  streaks  of  dawn  were  brighten- 
ing the  darkness,  the  nurse  knew  that  the  ques- 
tion could  never  be  answered  by  her.  Another 
day  had  come  and  the  secret  must  be  kept. 


NOT  WANTED 
Alma  Griffiths 

,  NE  winter  night,  in  a  West-Canadian  hos- 
a  young  student  nurse  stood 
two  babies  lying  in  their  bas- 
kinettes. "Can  I  do  it,**  she  says  to  herself  as 
sh'1  gaz^s  intently  at  the  babies.  "Thev  did  look 
»like!  The  same  size,  the  same  col<-.r  hair  and  but 
thr^e  davs   difference  in  their  age." 

The  Johnson  baby  was  dying      The  Martin  child 


ONE  winter  nig 
foital  nursery, 
lookiner   at  tv 


LOVERS  UNKNOWN 
Sheila   H.  Officer 

CLIFF  LAWTON  and  Fred  Cole  roommates  take 
up  the  matter  of  their  various  sisters  who, 
as  a  result  of  their  love  affairs,  prove  re- 
bellious. Both  boys  and  their  sisters  have  Deen 
invited  to  Dick  Waring's  house  party.  Barbara 
Cole  has  indicated  that  she  will  attend  but  will 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  man. 
Clirr  has  troubles  of  his  own,  since  his  sister 
can't   decide  between  suicide  and  the  movies. 

They  agree  that,  in  mutual  defence,  they  will 
care  for  each  other's   sisters  at  the  house  party. 

Martella  Lawton  hod  spent  the  last  summer 
with  her  Aunt  Rita  in  San  Antonio.  "She  came 
back  in  the  fall  like  a  martyr.  Said  she  fell  in 
love  with  some  nut  out  there.  Aunt  doesn't 
know  who,  for  she  wasn't  with  her  much  of  the 
time." 

"Barbara  was  on  a  house  party  in  New  Or- 
leans. She  and  the  goop  quarrelled,  and  she  in- 
sists she's  through  with  men,"  Fred  explained. 
"Now  listen,  Cliff.  Just  because  you  happened 
to  fall  in  love  last  summer  too,  don't  act  like 
the  girls.  Just  keep  Sis  from  spoiling  Dick's 
party." 

Two  weeks  later  the  school  had  closed  for  the 
holidays,  and  Dick  Waring's  crowd  has  all  ar- 
rived with  the  exception  of  Martella  Lawton, 
who  had  stayed  on  a  few  days  in  New  York  be- 
fore coming  out.  Barbara  refuses  to  come  down 
but  at  her  brother's  insistence,  and  her  own 
curiosity,  she  is  prevailed  to  meet  him.  Before 
Barbara  meets  Cliff  he  explains  his  adventure. 
"It's  rather  a  mixed  affair.  1  was  visiting  Mal- 
colm Waters  in  New  Orleans.  One  of  his  friends 
was  having  a  house-party,  and  asked  Malcolm 
and  I,  to  drop  in  anytime.  One  day  we  started 
over  in  a  little  old  skeeter  of  his,  and  the  thing 
broke  down  just  outside  the  drive  to  this  girl's 
house.  Well,  Malcolm  hates  to  fool  with  cars, 
so  I  told  him  to  go  on  and  I  would  come  di- 
rectly. Well,  I  was  busy  on  the  engine  when 
out  comes  a  car  and  backs  right  into  me.  It 
was  Bob's.  She  thought  I  was  a  poor  boy, 
skeeter  broke  down,  and  so  on.  It  was  all  such 
a  good  joke  I  didn't  enlighten  her.  As  such 
things  haooen,  we  became  friends.  I'd  meet  her 
at  the  drive  and  we'd  go  off  in  Malcolm's  skeeter. 
— I  _  told  Majcolm  and  he  told  Mary  Stafford. 
Bob's  hostess.  Malcolm  brought  me  a  note  that 
nieht.  It  said  she  was  through  with  me, — hated 
me.     We   didn't   even   know  each  other's  names." 

And  Martella:  "I'm  Martella  Lawton,  a  sister 
to  your  roommate.  Is  that  anvthing  against 
me?  And  if  vou're  life-guard  again  next  summer 
at  New  Braunfels,  and  leave  a^ain  suddenlv  you 
now  know  the  rest  of  my  name,  and  where  to 
find  me." 

They  drink  a  toast  with  one  of  Tom's  mild, 
southern  juleps.  "Here's  to  the  one's  who  use 
the  name   fond  parents   give  them." 
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MARGARET  CONNERS 
Alfred  L.  Hutchinson 

ON  HIS  way  home,  after  a  virtual  exile  of 
four  years,  Eugene  t  raley  was  rather  an- 
noyed at  having  to  wait  two  hours  for  a 
train  at  the  lonely  station  at  Rising  Sun — until 
he  noticed  the  young  lady.  When  he  approached 
her,  remarking  that  she  must  be  Margaret  Con- 
ners,  the  fiancee  of  his  brother,  whose  picture  he 
had  often  seen,  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
although  not  Miss  Conners,  the  young  lady  was 
Miss  Jenny  Tomkins,  a  cousin  of  Miss  Conners, 
who  resembled  her  so  much  that  they  were  often 
mistaken  for  each  other.  He  was  surprised  be- 
cause not  only  had  he  never  heard  of  Margaret 
Conners,  but  he  had  no  brother!  He  had  in- 
vented the  story  simply  to  start  a  conversation 
with  the  attractive  young  woman  who  was  his 
only  companion  at  the  station. 

Fraley  had  inherited  a  large  ranch  tVom  an 
uncle  who  had  left  it  to  him  on  condition  that 
he  live  there  four  years  without  either  returning 
to  his  parental  home  or  marrying.  He  was  now 
on  his  way  back,  the  four  years  over,  to  choose 
a    wife   from   among   his   old  friends. 

The  young  man  and  woman  made  close  friends 
in  the  short  time  they  spent  together  waiting  for 
the  train  and  travelling  together  and  he  was  sorry 
that  her  journey  was  a  _short  one.  She  was  a 
teacher  in  a  town  not  far  from  his  ranch,  how- 
ever, and  he  promised  to  come  and  see  her  when 
he  got  back. 

In  his  old  town,  he  found  the  girls  he  had 
known  very  much  changed,  and  not  one  of  them 
to  compare  with  the  young  teacher.  When  he 
returned  to  his  ranch,  he  hurried  to  see  her, 
fearing  that  she  had  learned  of  his  deception  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  When  he 
came  to  the  Schneider's  home,  at  which  she  was 
boarding,  he  found  that  her  brother  was  visiting 
her.  He  could  not  tell  from  her  manner  whether 
or  not  she  had  discovered   his  deception. 

The  three  of  them  went  to  town  for  dinner  and 
a  picture  show  and  Fraley  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  speak  to  her  alone.  They  returned  so  late, 
however,  that  Fraley  stayed  over  night.  In  the 
morning,  he  finally  confessed  to  his  ruse.  She 
was  angry  apparently  very  muoh  so,  and  he  was 
forced  to   leave  at  once. 

Driving  back  hurt  and  absent  minded,  he  nar- 
rowly missed  running  down  an  old  woman,  and  in 
avoiding  her  his  car  went  into  a  ditch  and  turned 
completely  over,  pinning  Fraley  beneath  it.  He 
could  not  extricate  himself  and  a  twinge  in  his 
right  arm  convinced  him  that  it  was  broken.  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Schneider  happened  to  pass  by  and 
he  helped  Fraley  from  under  the  car  and  took  him 
to  his  home  where  he  called  a  doctor. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  Schneiders  would  per- 
mit Fraley  to  go  home  and  in  the  meantime  Miss 
Tomkins  had  come  to  know  him  quite  well.  When 
he  left  he  asked  permission  to  visit  her  all  winter 
and  upon  receiving  it,  engaged  a  chauffeur  to 
drive  him  to  see  her  every  two  weeks.  When 
Miss  Tomkins  left  for  her  summer  vacation, 
Fraley  asked  her  to  marry  him  and  told  her  to 
ask  her  cousin's  advice.  She  did  not  tell  him 
what  her  cousin  had  said  when  she  returned,  but 
when  he  asked  her  for  her  final  decision,  she  de- 
clared that  he  had  a  confession  to  make.  To  his 
surprise  he  learned  from  her  that  she  had  no 
cousin  and  she,  too,  had  deceived  him  on  the  day 
of  their  meeting! 

A  year  later  and  Eugene  Fraley  sent  this  tele- 
gram to  his  mother  in  Council  Bluffs:  "It's^a 
girl,    and   we've   named   her    Margaret  Conners." 


ANOTHER  REDSKIN 
J.  R.  Wadsworth 

THE  charming  young  Countess  Therese  de  Ra- 
court  and  her  father,  a_  bewhiskered  old 
French  aristocrat,  land  in  New  York.  The 
old  gentlemen  has  come  on  business  and  Therese 
from  curiosity.  She  has  been  brought  up  on 
Cooper's  LEATHERSTOCKING  TALES  and  thinks 
the  woods  of  New  York  are  full  of  wild  Indians. 
She  is  dazed   to   find   New  York  so  civilized. 

Roland  Haight,  a  dashing  young  bond  salesman 
who  has  met  her  at  Cannes,  shows  Therese  a  few 
night  clubs.  (Here  the  song  and  dance  men  do 
their   stuff.)      She   is   charmed   but  disenchanted. 

Next  morning  he  takes  her  riding  in  Central 
Park.  She  peers  anxiously  behind  all  the  trees 
and  shrubbery,  but  discovers  only  a  few  tramps 
and  spooning  couples.  She  finally  explains  that 
she  is  looking  for  Indians.  He  promises  to  show 
her  one  and  at  last,  on  their  way  home,  locates 
one  of  the  oldtime  cigar  store  Indians.  He  tries 
to  overcome  her  disappointment  by  telling  her 
that  they  still  have  real  live  Indians  in  Oklahoma. 
She  determines  to  start  for  Oklahoma  the  next 
morning.  He  tells  her  to  get  off  at  Big  Wampum 
and  sends  a  wire  there  explaining  the  situation 
to  an  old  Princeton  classmate.  John  Raleigh,  now 
in  the  oil   business  with  his  father. 

When  Therese  and  her  grumbling  father  alight 
from  the  train  at  Big  Wampum,  they  are  at  once 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  howling  Indians  in  full 
war  regalia,  taken  captive  and  rushed  off  to  an 
Indian  camp.  The  old  man  makes  a  fuss.  The 
Indians  strip  him,  paint  him,  tie  him  to  a  post 
and  prepare  to  use  him  as  a  target  after  staging 
a  war  dance  around  the  captive.  Therese  inter- 
cedes with  the  handsome  young  chieftain  (John 
Raleigh)  and  saves  her  father's  life.  He  calls 
Hmself  Throwing  Bull,  grandson  of  the  famous 
Sitting  Bull. 

Throwing  Bull  teaches  her  to  canoe,  rope, 
sho^t,  ride  bareback  etc.  The  Indians  s^ore  fes- 
tivals  and   tribal   dances.     Therese  and  John  fall 


in  love  and  spend  the  evenings  singing,  he,  In- 
dian love  songs  and  she,  trench  ones.  Throwing 
Bull  offers  his  heart  to  her  and  she  wants  to 
accept  but  her  father  objects,  horrified.  Throw- 
ing Bull  tells  them  that  his  father  is  a  great 
chief  and  takes  them  to  see  him.  His  paternal 
wigwam  proves  to  be  a  million  dollar  mansion. 
John  confesses  his  deceit  but  protests  his  love 
tor  Therese.  She  loves  John  too  much  and  the 
old  Frenchman  needs  the  money  too  badly  to 
give  him  up.  And  so  another  redskin  bit  the 
dust.  In  the  final  clinch  the  lovers  are  singing 
one   of   the   Indian  serenades. 


HI 


LOVE 
Mary  E.  Smith 
ELEN  TRAVERSE,  school  chum  of  Lulu 
Meadows,  brings  her  friend  to  her  Eastern 
home  during  school  vacation.  Craig  Kenyon, 
Lulu's  cousin,  calls  upon  them  and  immediately 
Helen  and  Craig  know  they  are  uestined  for  each 
other. 

1  heir  growing  friendship,  even  during  that  short 
stay,  ripens  into  love.  At  last  Craig  announces 
that  he  must  be  on  his  way  and  during  a  stroll 
through  the  garden  with  Helen  he  makes  known 
his    love    for  her. 

Craig  tells  her  he  has  been  concealing  from  her 
a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance.  He  tries  to 
break  it  to  her  lightly  but  Helen  is  dumbstricken. 
Craig  is  an  artist, — of  gentle,  unsuspicious  nature. 
He  has  achieved  some  fame  and  during  the  course 
of  his  painting,  a  designing  mother  compromises 
him.  Craig,  under  penalty  of  exposure,  is  made 
to  marry  the  girl  in  the  case. 

It  is  afterwards  levealed  that  the  'girl'  is  not  a 
girl  but  a  woman  with  child  and  Craig's  future 
seems  ruined.  He  does  not  live  with  her.  She 
soon  develops  nervous  troubles  and  is  taken  to 
a  sanitarium.  Helen,  when  she  hears  this  story, 
requires    medical   treatment   and  swoons. 

Some  time  later.  Her  chum  Lulu  is  to  visit  her. 
On  arriving  Lulu  informs  Helen  that  Craig  is  in 
Italy,  painting,  and  is  due  home  at  any  time. 
Lulu  is  not  aware  of  the  true  facts. 

Craig  arrives.  He  and  Helen  are  alone  for  the 
first   time   since    their   unhappy  parting. 

Craig  informs  her  that  his  wife  is  dead  and  that 
he  is  free  to  marry  her.  They  are  married  at  once 
and  the  delighted  Lulu  is  made  happy  by  the  union 
of  the  two  she  loved  best.  Happy  days  follow  and 
their   two   children   make  life,  worth  living. 


ROAD  LIZARDS 
Dorothy  B.  Rhodes 

A WHIRRING  roar  brought  the  big  motor  to 
life,  a  door  slammed,  gears  meshed  and  the 
hundred  and  twenty  horse  power  engine 
opened  up  down  the  road  toward  the  main  high- 
way. At  the  juncton  of  the  two  roads  it  came  to 
an  abrupt  stop.  "Cripes"  ejaculated  the  driver, 
"did  you  see  that  swine?  Saw  me  coming  but 
paid  no  attention.  It's  geese  like  those, — regular 
road  lizards,— that  cause  all  the  accidents.  Damn 
'em."  The  explosion  exhausted,  and  the  car  and 
its  driver  in  question  out  of  the  way,  Dick  Harden 
eased  his  big  blue  roadster  out  into  the  traffic- 
filled  highway.  Dolly  overlooked  her  husband's 
outburst.  Dick  was  high-strung  and  quick-temper- 
ed, and  little  things  annoyed  him.  Another  sudden 
grinding  of  the  brakes  threw  Dolly  forward  in 
her  seat.  "Served  'em  right  if  I'd  bumped  'em. 
This  is  the  time  I'd  like  to  have  a  big  truck" 
fumed  her  husband.  "  'Tis  a  woman,  I'll  bet,  slow- 
ing down  for  a  curve.  No  sense.  Ought  to  take 
'em  off  the  road.  Hope  you  never  drive  like 
that."     Dolly  tried  to  calm  him. 

The  next  three  miles  to  the  Country  Club  where 
the  Hardens  were  to  dine  with  Dick's  partner  and 
his  wife,  Ted  and  Carol  Jenkens,  were  punctuated 
with  increasing  indignations  and  ravings  con- 
cerning week-end  drivers.  Finally,  over  the  last 
half  mile  of  the  dirt  road  into  the  club,  the  big 
blue  car  snorted  under  the  restraint  of  following 
a  carefully  driven  small  sedan.  "Now  what's 
the  matter  with  that  guy?  Jumping  catfish.  We'll 
be  late." 

Dolly  noticed  the  young  couple.  The  girl  was 
pastey  white  and  anxiouslv  watching  for  the  end 
of  the  bumpy  stretch.  Womanly  intuition  and 
the  heart  ache  at  their  own  childless  home  in- 
stantly aroused  her  sympathy.  The  Jenkens 
awaited  their  arrival.  A  round  of  cocktails  cleared 
the  atmosphere.  Strains  of  rhymic  fox-trots.  It 
was  a  jovial  party.  Time  slipped  by  unnoticed. 
There  was  a   call  on  the  telephone  for  Dick. 

"Good  God,  Ted."  he  addressed  his  partner,  "the 
plant's  on  fire.  I'll  leave  my  car  for  the  girls  and 
we'll  go  in  yours."  He  turned  and  like  a  shot 
was  out  of  the  door.  His  partner  followed  closely 
at  his  heels.  Startled  by  Dick's  sudden  disap- 
pearance Dolly  and  Carol  made  their  way  to  the 
dressing  room.  "Poor  Dick,"  bemoaned  Dolly 
when  they  were  alone.  "He's  been  so  unnerved 
and  hasty  of  late.  Seems  to  be  trying  to  buck 
all  humanity.  Too  bad  this  had  to  happen  to- 
night," and  gathering  their  wraps  they  left, 
climbed  into  the  big  blue  roadster  and  sped  off 
down  the  road  toward  the  Harden  home.  Thirty 
minutes  later  the  phone  rang  in  the  office  of 
Harden  &  Jenkens,  Perfume  Manufacturers,  where 
Dick  and  Ted  were  discussing  the  damage  caused 
by  the  fire.     Dick  lifted  the  receiver. 

"Hullo" 

"Bleecker  2295?     Do  you  own  a  blue  roadster 
"Yes — what  about  it?" 

"Well,  it  got  smashed  urp  on  the  Highway.  The 
mfssus  is  in  the  hospital. — condition  critical, 
riding  like  a  bat  out  of  Hell." 

At  the  hospital — Dolly's  pale  lips  moved. 
"Dick."  Her  voice  was  weak  and  jerky.  "I  tried 
to  pass  a  road  lizard.  Didn't  see  that  tree  around 
the  curve."  The  lips  closed  and  painless  sleep 
spread   through   her   suffering  body. 


THE  REFORMATION 
Mary    Thomas  McKinstry 

PHILIP  HOLMES,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  had 
attained  to  great  wealth  and  position  in  the 
financial  and  social  world.  He  is  one  of  two 
brothers.  Philip's  all-absorbing  ambition  for 
money  had  made  him  a  materialist,  crushing  out 
the  finer  things  of  spirit.  His  son  Allen,  is  in- 
terested in  mechanical  things  but  his  father  in- 
sists that  he  become  a  lawyer.  Allen  opens  a  law 
office  but  his  disinterest  in  the  law  profession 
causes  his  father  to  dissolve  the  partnership. 
Allen  becomes   interested   in   a   new  invention. 

The  superintendent  of  the  mill  in  which  Allen 
works  confers  with  Philip  as  to  the  advisability 
of  removing  or  building  new  homes  for  the  mill 
operatives  from  the  level  of  the  valley  to  the 
hillside,  but  Philip  will  not  listen  to  him.  The 
land  for  miles  around  is  owned  by  Thad  Carson, 
for  whom  Bennett,  lawyer,  now  had  a  case  pend- 
ing almost  ready  for  trial.  This  man  had  been 
accused  of  killing  an  officer  of  the  law.  Bennett, 
disliking  Allen,  does  all  within  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the   sale   of   the   land   for   that  purpose. 

Sue  Taylor,  daughter  of  one  of  the  mill  workers, 
now  in  humble  circumstances,  but  coming  from 
a  family  of  wealth  in  England,  is  a  friend  of 
Carson's  and  it  is  through  her  that  Bennett  gets 
the  case. 

Phillip  has  a  breakdown,  and  his  doctor  orders 
him  to  the  country, — as  far  away  from  civiliza- 
tion as  possible.  He  decides  to  go  to  his  old 
boyhood  home,  away  off  in  the  mountains.  Philip 
observes  the  lives  of  the  simple  people,  who  were 
once  his  own,  at  first  with  scorn,  but  later  with 
interest.  Their  little  favors  and  courtesies  win 
him  over  and  he  goes  back  home  determined  to 
make  the  changes.     But  Bennett  is  in  his  path. 

Allen  has  been  paying  Sue  much  attention.  He 
asks  her  to  marry  him,  but  she  puts  him  off  for 
a  while.  She  has  not  told  him  of  her  efforts  to 
collect  her  family's  share  of  the  estate,  in  England 
at  Bennett's  request. 

Through  Allen's  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Duncan  Barnes,  Allen's 
former  partner,  they  find  out  about  Bennett's 
shady  deals  and  suspect  it  is  his  intention  to 
obtain  the  land  for  himself.  One  night  Allen, 
going  to  his  room,  sees  Sue  and  a  man  enter  the 
mill  office.  He  begins  to  suspect  her  of  double 
dealing.  Inside  the  office,  the  safe  is  opened. 
Bennett's  attempts  to  embrace  Sue  bring  Allen  in 
from  his  hiding  place,  and  Bennett  is  knocked 
down.  Sue  explains  that  Bennett  had  come  in 
on  the  late  train  saying  it  was  necessary  to  see 
some  of  her  private  papers  at  once, — that  he 
needed  the  information  next  day  and  he  would 
have  to  return  on  the  next  train  to  the  city. 
Allen's  faith  returns  and  recognizes  Bennett's  at- 
tempts to  swindle  her  out  of  her  estate  claims. 
Allen  persuades  Sue  to  take  her  case  out  of 
Bennett's  hands,  and  give  it  to  Duncan  Barnes, 
his  former  partner.  Barnes  finally  obtains  the 
money  for  her.  Barnes  also  exposes  Bennett  and 
his  double  dealing  with  the  man  who  owns  the 
mill  land.  He  proves  that  it  was  Bennett  himself 
who  had  killed  the  government  officer  while  on  a 
hunting  trip  and  had  let  an  innocent  man  be 
condemned. 

Allen  proposes  to  Sue  and  is  accepted.  Mar- 
jorie,  Allen's  sister  and  Hugh  announce  their  en- 
gagement. Kenneth,  the  younger  boy  comes  home 
on  vacation  and  announces  an  important  discovery 
in  the  field  of  chemistry.  Allen's  inventor  friend 
perfects  his  invention  with  Allen's  help.  Allen 
is  placed  in  full  charge  of  all  his  mills.  Philip's 
reformation  is  accomplished.  The  mill  settlement 
village  becomes  one  of  his  pet  hobbies.  A  catas- 
trophe is  avoided  just  in  time  when  a  severe 
cloudburst  and  storm  sweep  the  village. 


TWO  BROTHERS 
Maurice  Soube 


WHILE  Germany  had  commenced  her  battle 
against  France,  two  brothers,  far  away  from 
the  din  and  strife  of  war,  were  carrying  on 
with  their  school  work  in  the  Central  High  School 
of  Bristol,  England.  At  the  sound  of  the  gong 
the  doors  of  the  school  are  thrown  open  and 
among  the  hundreds  of  students  we  find  Chico 
and  his  brother  Dan.  They  were  particularly  an- 
xious to  get  to  their  rooms  early  that  evening 
for  their  father,  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
and  of  German  birth,  was  expected  to  visit  them. 

The  reception  is  cordial  but  their  father  is  an- 
noyed because  Chico  has  been  cutting  his  studies. 
Chico  is  physically  punished  by  Mr.  Deinhard, 
and  Chico  decides  to  leave  home.  Dan  agrees  to 
accompany  him.  They  attempt  to  enlist  in  the 
army.  Dan  is  accepted  but  Chico  is  refused  en- 
rollment as  unfit.  Chico  stows  away  on  a  ship 
which  later  turns  out  to  be  that  of  his  father. 
Their  meeting  is  dramatic,  but  Mr.  Deinhard  can- 
not forget  the  unloyalty  of  his  son.  Chico  at- 
tempts suicide  by  drowning  but  is  saved.  There- 
after father  and  son  are  reconciled. 

Subsequent  events  reveal  that  Mr.  Deinhard  is 
a  German  spy.  Contact  with  a  submarine  is 
made  and  the  vessel  captained  by  Deinhard  aban- 
doned. In  rising  the  submarine  strikes  a  ship, 
and  scuttles.  Attempts  at  rescue  of  the  submar- 
ine are  slow.  Signals  indicate  that  at  least  four 
days  will  be  required  to  save  them  and  realizing 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  oxvgen  in  the  boat 
to  last  that  length  of  time,  Deinhard  proposes 
that  the  four  men  in  that  particular  comoartment 
draw  lots.  An  officer  is  the  lucky  one,  but  Dein- 
hard, in  behalf  of  his  son,  draws  his  pistol  and 
kills  the  other  two  men.  He  then  commits 
suiride. 

Chico  is  hailed  as  a  hero.  He  overhears  the 
Hans  of  the  high  army  officers  to  encircle  the 
Fnelish  tro'oos.  Chico  is  sent  to  the  trenches  and 
during   a   skirmish   is   killed   by   his   own  brother 
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Dan,  who  has  become  a  machine  gunner.  Before 
death  overtakes  him,  Chico  makes  known  the 
plans  to  Dan,  and  as  a  result  of  this  revelation 
Dan  is  enabled  to  anticipate  the  actions  of  the 
Germans  and  carry  his  men  on  to  victory. 

He  is  brought  up  on  a  mutiny  charge,  it  being 
contended  that  while  his  deed  revealed  extraor- 
dinary heroism  the  precedent  of  such  an  act 
would  be  harmful  to  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
Because  of  bravery  that  had  not  been  equalled 
Dan  was  promoted  into  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
army  and  decorated  with  the  highest  honors,  but 
because  of  disobedience  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
shot  at  sunrise.  At  sunrise,  Dan  was  brought 
outside  in  front  of  a  firing  squad,  honored  and 
executed. 


THE  DISCLOSURE 
Ethel  F.  Barron 

HENRY  LANNAWAY  occupied  the  old  man- 
sion on  the  hill.  The  neighbors  were  sure 
that  he  would  do  his  part  to  make  the  house 
the  center  of  hospitality  and  friendliness  that  its 
size,  its  location  and  its  spacious  grounds  had 
meant  it  to  be.  For  eighteen  years  now  he  and 
his  sister  and  daughter  had  occupied  the  house. 
In  all  those  years  the  town  had  seen  them  only 
a  few  times.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  when 
Marjorie  meets  Richard  Smythe  she  is  very  happy. 
At  Richard's  invitation  Marjorie  visits  Mrs. 
Smythe  who  asks  her  if  she  is  by  chance  related 
to  a  Henry  Lannaway,  banker,  of  Syracuse.  Mar- 
jorie tells  her  that  he  is  her  father.  Mrs.  Smythe 
further  states  that  he  knew  Marjorie's  mother 
very  well,  that  she  died  of  insanity  in  its  most 
virulent  form.  It  had  come  upon  her  suddenly 
and  without  warning  and  she  became  violent  and 
entirely  unmanageable. 

Marjorie,  horrified,  rushes  home  and  only  upon 
insistent  pleading  by  Aunt  Nellie  does  she  permit 
the  latter  to  enter  her  room. 

Aunt  Nellie's  story  follows.  "Eighteen  years 
ago,  Mr.  Lannaway,  Marjorie  and  I  came  to  this 
house  with  the  intention  of  spending  our  lives 
here  away  from  a  conventional  world  that  had 
been  hounding  us,  hoping  here  to  find  rest,  se- 
clusion and  refuge  until  such  a  time  when  we 
could  return  to  it  with  our  heads  held  high,  our 
eyes  smiling  and  our  consciences  clear.  Unfor- 
tunately that  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  I 
am  forced  to  disclose  our  secret  because  the 
happiness  of  the  person  I  love  has  been  en- 
dangered. 

"Three  years  before,  Henry's  wife,  whom  he 
loved  devotedly,  became  insane.  There  was  no 
cure  for  her  and  he  had  her  taken  away  to  an 
asylum,  where  some  day  far  in  the  dim  future 
death  would  release  him.  He  moved  away  to  an- 
other city  where  for  weeks  and  months  he  de- 
spaired, his  life  seemed  so  worthless.  Then  he 
met  me  and  we  fell  in  love  with  each  other.  We 
could  not  marry;  the  law  did  not  permit  us  to. 
We  were  desperate  and  finally  decided  that  God 
would  sanction  our  union  even  if  man  did  not. 
We  were  fearful  of  posing  as  man  and  wife. 
There  were  people  who  knew  that  his  wife  still 
lived  and  would  of  course  cause  trouble  for  us  • 
a  baby  was  expected.  We  wanted  the  child  to 
bear  her  father's  name  and  share  in  his  estate  in 
case  anything  happened  to  him.  We  decided  that 
we  would  move  to  a  quiet  retreat  where  no  one 
would  know  us,  pose  as  brother  and  sister,  make 
few  acquaintances  and  wait  until  death  should 
Dermit  us  to  live  like  human  beings  instead  of 
hunted  animals.  It  has  not  yet  done  so  and  has 
taken  malicious  enioyment,  it  seems,  in  raising 
false  hopes  only  to  dash  them  to  th°  ground  again. 
Someday  I  hope  to  marry  Mr.  Lannaway  and 
legitimatize  our  daughter.  Marjorie  is  my  child 
and  has  not  a  drop  of  tainted  bfood  in  her  veins. 
When  her  happiness  was  threatened,  I  told  her 
father  that  the  time  to  speak  h^d  arrived  and  he 
agreed  with  m~.  I  hope  Mrs.  Smythe  will  with- 
draw her  objections." 

"And  now.  Margie."  the  bri£rht-eved  Richard 
coaxed  eacerlv.  "Don't  you  think  that  a  little 
walk  Would  do  us  a  lot  of  good  ?  Suppose  we 
saunter  through  the  grounds,  just  we  two.  I've 
so   much  to  tell  you." 


ONE  KNOWS  INSTINCTIVELY 
Margaret    M.  Henneberry 

TWO  college  undergraduates,  out  for  a  bus 
ride,  discuss  love.  Helen  Campbell,  the 
younger,  is  captivated  with  her  new  flame, 
but  Louise  Brennen,  senior,  aware  that  gradua- 
tion does  not  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  living, 
is  rather  conservative.  "Preference  finds  one  for 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  love,  which  is  genuine  and 
imperishable,   this   learns   he,   if  ever,   only  once." 

Helen  4oon  leaves  the  bus  to  prepare  for  her 
date,  and  Louise  is  left  alone.  A  slight  shaking 
of  the  bus  introduces  Louise  to  her  neighbor — 
Edward  Haughton — a  clean-cut  youth,  who, 
within  a  very  short  time  and  without  any  affec- 
tation, tells  Louise  of  his  plunge  in  Wall  Street. 
He  has  even  borrowed  his  mother's  money  to 
prevent  being  sold  out  by  his  broker,  and  this 
too  has  been  lost.  In  turn,  Louise  tells  him  of 
her  financial  plight — a  limited  sum  in  which  to 
carry  her  through  her  term.  Edward  tells  her 
that  he  is  in  need  of  a  typist,  and  will  she  be 
willing  to  assist  him?  Louise  obtains  all  par- 
ticulars and  arranges  to  do  his  typing  for  him. 
Edward  is  a  paper  salesman  and  lives  with  his 
widowed   mother   in   Greenwich  Village." 

The  next  morning  at  8:29  she  calls  for  work. 
Edward's  mother  greets  her  and  she  is  m^de  to 
feel  at  home.  Frequent  references  to  "Ethel" 
excite  Louise's  curiosity.  Was  the  man  she  loved 
at   first   sight    in    love   with   another?      And  true 


love  comes  but  once?  His  mother  explains:  "1 
never  could  understand  her  acting  as  she  did. 
He  still  has  her  picture  on  his  dresser.  She  was 
really  the  cause  of  Edward's  taking  the  plunge, 
although  of  course  she  didn't  know  that.  You 
see,  she  has  money  in  her  own  right,  and  Ed- 
ward only  had  what  he  made  after  he  left  college. 
He  wanted  to  make  some  more  in  a  hurry,  slo 
he  threw  it  all  into  Wall  Street,  on  margin,  and 
he  lost.  I  didn't  want  him  to  do  it,  but  he 
seemed  so  anxious  to  have  enough  money  to  get 
married,  that  1  could  not  say  too  much  against 
it.  When  he  needed  some  money,  I  called  her 
up,  and  told  her,  bidding  her  say  nothing  about 
this  to  Edward.  She  told  me  she  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  A  woman  giving  a  man  money! 
She  said  lots  of  other  things  to  me  that  surprised 
me,  and  made  me  so  sorry  that  I  had  called  her, 
but  a  mother  would  do  anything  for  her  son. 
Ethel  asked  me  why  I  didn't  help  him.  I  told 
her  I  had  to  my  last  dollar.  "You  did!  Well, 
that  lessens  my  respect  all  the  more.  Taking 
money  from  his  mother! 

Meanwhile,  Edward  has  become  extremely  suc- 
cessful. The  borrowed  money  has  been  returned. 
An  interview  with  Ethel  has  dispelled  whatever 
love  still  remained  and,  through  the  mother's 
prompting  and  his  own  realization,  he  recognizes 
the  true  worth  of  Louise.  A  May  basket  is  sent 
her  at  the  Sorority  House  and  is  soon  followed 
up  by  a  proposal. 

Then,  when  Mrs.  Haughton  kissed  her,  Louise 
knew  that  the  good  little  lady  would  now  be 
trying  to  make  two  people  happy.  And  Louise 
was  so  peacefully  content  to  picture  herself 
meaning  so  much  to  the  future  of  this  tall, 
strong  handsome  man  standing  protecting  and 
possessively  beside  her,  that  she  was  glad  and 
willing  to  leave  to  his  mother  the  part  of  him 
that   should   always   belong   to  her. 


BIG  CITY  GIRL 
Robert  L.  Redd 


M\RY  HALL  wins 
small  mid-wester 
with   aid   of  local 


HALL  wins  local  beauty  contest  in 
town  and  is  selected 
al  newspaper  to  go  to  New 
York  to  be  reviewed  in  final  elimination  of  the 
Daily  Views  ( tabloid )  beauty  contest.  Local 
business  club  raises  funds  to  pay  Mary's  way  to 
the  city  as  they  felt  that  should  she  win  she 
will  bring  fame  to  name  of  Strausberg."  Mary 
is  a  stenographer. 

Arriving  at  the  Grand  Central  she  attracts  High 
Haines,  good-looking  photographer  for  the  Daily 
Views,  who  places  a  large  bet  with  a  fellow  press 
photographer  that  Mary  will  win  the  finals.  Due 
to  the  machinations  of  Henry  Gaston,  however, 
Mary  is  defeated.  Gaston  ostensibly  attempting 
to  comfort  her,  invites  her  to  his  apartment, 
saying  that  his  mother  will  be  there  and  it  would 
be  perfectly  proper.  He  hires  a  woman  for  that 
purpose,  who  leaves  shortly  after  Mary's  arrival. 
Mary  is  induced  to  stay  over  night  and  Gaston 
attempts  to  seduce  her.  Mary  stuns  him  with  a 
book  end  and  flees.  Meanwhile,  High  Haines  has 
paid  up  his  bet  and  has  been  making  every  effort 
to  get  in  touch  with  Mary.  He  has  fallen  in  love 
with    her,    but    Mary    can't   be  found. 

Mary  attempts  suicide  by  jumping  from  the 
subway.  High  Haines  is  just  returning  from  an 
assignment  and  rescues  her.  He  gets  Mary's 
story  and  leaves  for  Gaston's  apartment,  seeking 
vengeance.  As  he  approaches  Gaston's  apart- 
ment he  observes  Solly  Kirk,  gangster,  leaving, 
and  when  later  on  Mary  produces  copies  of  let- 
ters written  by  Gaston,  for  she  has  rendered 
Gaston  stenographic  service,  he  understands  that 
Gaston  is  racketeer  and  is  head  of  a  large  gang. 
The  secret  code  utilized  by  Gaston  makes  the 
correspondence  clear. 

Haines  passes  his  information  over  to  the 
police  and  they  plan  to  trap  the  gang. 

High  Haines  arrives  at  the  bank  to  be  robbed, 
gives  Sally's  outside  guard  men  the  slip  and 
gets  along-side  the  bank.  Knows  vault  is  in 
basement.  Prys  up  side-walk  grating  and  lets 
himself  down  into  light-well.  Finds  window  well 
guarded  by  bars  but  sets  up  camera  so  as  to 
get  full  view  of  vault.  Polishes  off  window.  Ar- 
ranges flashlight  powder.  He  watches  gang  come 
in — hang  curtains  to  bar  off  some  of  light  while 
the^  work  on  safe  door.  Then  comes  the  blast. 
High  watches  them  rush  in  and  when  all  are  in 
view  he  sets  his  flashpowder  off  thus  getting  a 
nicture  of  the  whole  gang  at  work.  There  is 
a  series  of  shots  in  his  direction.  The  window 
is  shattered  and  High  is  hit  in  arm  and  stunned 
bv  a  bullet.  The  cops  are  on  the  scene  by  then 
and  find  High  in  the  pit.  They  think  they  have 
the  robber  and  so  the  gang  gets  away.  They 
take  him  out,  bring  him  back  to  his  senses  and 
he  explains.  High  has  a  cop  get  his  camera  and 
make  them  take  him  to  the  Cuckoo's — an  Italian 
speak-easy  down  in  the  Village.  They  wait.  A 
taxi  drives  up  and  Solly  Kirk  gets  out.  Thev 
wait  till  he  go^s  inside  and  joins  Henry  Gaston 
at  his  table.  Then  they  close  in  and  take  them 
prisoners.  The  rest  of  the  gang  is  rounded  up 
rhrm^h  the  pictures.  High  is  there  and  takes 
further  pictures  of  Gaston  and  Solly  handcuffed 
to   the  officers. 

High  makes  a  grand  "scoop"  and  shows  the 
paoer  to  Mary.  She  realizes  that  she  was  wrong 
about  Gaston  and  that  far  from  deserving  her 
love,  he  was  a  scoundrel.  He  tells  Marv  of  his 
lov<=>  for  her  from  the  first.  Mary  takes  his  hand 
and  pulls  him  over  to  her. 


EMERSON  SEES  IT  THROUGH 
Eleanor  Martin 

THIS  short  deals  with  the  affairs  of  Janet.  As 
office- secretary  her  position  was  one  of  re- 
sponsibility. But  romance  was  lacking.  And 
romance  meant  everything  to  her — for  Janet  had 
had  thirty-five  birthdays.  Thirty-six  if  you  counted 
the   first  one. 

Janet's  weakness,  if  such  it  might  be  termed, 
was  for  things  musical.  Blessed  with  a  golden 
voice,  she  was  the  greatest  gloom- dispeller  Mr. 
Horton,  her  employer,  had  ever  taken  on.  Dashing 
up  the  stairs  to  her  office  she  narrowly  averted 
the  janitor  with  a  can  of  paint  and  brush.  And 
a  few  minutes  later  we  find  her  melodious  songs 
penetrating  through  the  private  portals  of  Mr. 
Horton,  who,  although  attempting  sternness,  is 
very   unsuccessful   in   that  respect. 

A  bunch  of  violets,  it  seems  accomplishes  won- 
ders. At  any  rate  we  find  Mr.  Horton  inviting 
Janet  to  the  new  show  at  the  Walker  Theatre. 

A  short  time  later.  Janet  is  leaving  to  spend 
the  week-end  with  her  sister  who  lives  outside 
the  city.  Fascinated  by  the  melody  of  a  radio 
shop  she  does  not  see  the  large  airedale  dog  in 
pursuit  of  a  white  terrier,  and  she  is  knocked 
off  her  feet. 

But  even  a  broken  ankle,  painful  as  it  is,  cannot 
stop  the  songster.  Mr.  Horton  arrives  to  applaud 
generously.  He  tells  her:  "You  look  tired,  Miss 
Holmes.  I  fancy  that  the  stenographer  who  has 
been  in  the  office  during  your  absence  is  more 
equal  to  the  work  than  you."  And  then:  "Janet, 
— don't  work  any  longer.  Let  us  get  those  acres — 
and  plant  mignonette  and  pansies — hollyhocks — 
and  do  everything  together.  Won't  you  stay 
with  me  for  all  time? " 


FUTILE 
Mary  A.  Lucey 

HANDS  clenched,  teeth  gritted,  nerves  tense. 
Max  Glsnn  awaited  her  coming.  His  every 
ounce  of  backbone  was  forced  into  unwilling 
play  to  put  over  the  bluff.  She  was  late!  Pacing, 
ever  pacing,  his  mind  sketchily  reviewed  the  past 
— deep  eyes  gazing  unseeingly  at  the  familiar  room 
furnishings.  Since  boyhood,  Jerry,  twin  brother, 
had  been  the  source  of  every  trouble  he'd  had. 
Duplicate  in  appearance,  it  was  easy  for  Jerry  to 
shift  blame  for  escapades  on  Max.  He  recalled 
his  relief  at  Jerry's  starting  west  soon  after 
graduation. 

And  Clarice — why  did  Jerry,  avowed  woman- 
hater,  have  to  find  Clarice  desirable?  When  Clarice, 
bewildered,  looked  into  Jerry's  grey  eyes,  she 
dubbed  him  Max's  double.  Physically,  he  was; 
spiritually,  they  were  worlds  apart.  Max  had 
been  determined  to  win,  despite  Jerry's  fervid 
rivalry.  Then,  the  reaction  on  his  brother's  part, 
— 'hang-dog,  beaten  attitude,  brought  dishearten- 
ingly  to   mind,   his   mother's   dying  injunction: 

"Please  watch  Jerry;  he's  weak — not  strong  like 
you.  Help  him  find  a  good  woman  to  guide  his 
life.  That's  what  he  needs.  And  anyone  could 
see  thati  Jerry's  whole  universe  revolved  around 
Clarice.  Her  disfavor  meant  his  ruin.  For  he'd 
confessed  to  Max:  "Sorry  to  cut  in  on  you,  old 
fellow.  Can't  help  it.  If  Clarice  throws  me  over, 
I'm  done.  I'm  in  dead  earnest.  It's  a  wooden 
kimona  for  your  double  if  Clarice  says  'no'." 

Later.  There  is  an  automobile  accident.  Reck- 
less, thoughtless  Jerry — driving  Max's  car  for  an 
important  date  with  Clarice,  raced  ahead  blindly, 
killing  a  child.  Max  slips  Jerry  a  note :  "Pass 
for  me.     Don't  give  your  name  to  the  cops." 

Even  Clarice  is  fooled.  Max,  in  jail,  receives 
a  message  from  her  that  she  is  coming  to  talk 
things  over.  Now  the  crucial  moment  loomed. 
His  mother's  words:  "Jerry  needs  a  good  woman" 
come  to  mind.  He  must  disillusion  her.  He'd 
stand  the  gaff.  Clarice  would  make  a  man  of 
Jerry. 

Prison.  "Can  the  chatter.  Forget  the  weeps. 
Beat  it — dumb  kid  to  get  me  into  this  mess — you 
weak-kneed  women  make  me  sick.  Go  to  Jerry!" 
He   pushes   aside   her   detaining  arm. 

"Then  you  haven't  heard?" 

He  was  too  upset  to  grasp  the  import  of 
Clarice's  question.  No  inkling  as  to  the  latest 
cause  of  her  disturbance  enlightened  his  mind  as 
he   demanded,  harshly: 

;*What?,, 

"They're  coming — want  you  to  identify  the 
bodv,"   she  breathed. 

"Body !"  repeated  Max  in  amazement,  "what 
body?"  Then,  quickly  and  suspiciously:  "Don't 
stand   there   stringing   me — go   to  Jerry!" 

"Jerry's  shot — died  immediately — the  father  of 
the  boy  you  killed  mistook  Jerry  for  you.  Sent 
five  bullets  through  him." 


HP1 


OUTSIDE  THE  LAW 
Thomas  J.  Hynes 
'HIS  is  the  story  of  an  influential  Wall  Street 
I  man  who  was  kidnapped  from  one  of  New 
York's  largest  hotels  and  placed  in  an  Insane 
Sanitarium  without  due  recourse  to  law.  Prescott 
was  born  in  a  small  village  and  one  of  the  village 
residents,  a  power  in  Wall  Street,  who  called  to 
make  some  purchases  at  the  general  store,  took 
a  liking  to  him  and  offered  him  a  position  in  his 
office.  Prescott  showed  marvelous  ability  in  his 
new  position  and  in  a  short  time  he  became 
manager.  Shortly,  he  starts  out  on  his  own  hook 
and  becomes  one  of  Wall  Street's  Big  Men.  His 
advice  is  eagerly  sought  on  many  large  financial 
prooositions,    with   very   successful  results. 

The  time  came  when  he  decides  to  take  a  much- 
needed  vacation,  and  he  went  South.  Among 
other  points,  he  visited  Tampico  and  while  there 
took  a  notion  to  do  some  prospecting.  He  was 
successful  in  discovering  a  Sulphur  Mine  and  an 
Oil    Well.      After    settling   all    details    required  in 
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securing  his  claim,  he  decides  to  take  a  trip  to 
Europe,  and  visited  Italy,  which  at  that  time  sup- 
plied the  world  with  Sulphur.  To  his  surprise  he 
found  her  Sulphur  Mines  worked  out.  He  then  re- 
turned to  America  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
Tamipico  where  he  began  operations  to  develop  his 
Sulphur  Mine  and  Oil  Well. 

Plotters  get  wind  of  his  operations  and  plan  to 
steal  them  from  him.  For  this  purpose  they  use 
Matilda  Young,  a  Broadwayite  of  great  beauty. 
At  this  time  Prescott  is  in  love  wth  Irene  Bartell 
but  the  wiles  of  Matilda  served  to  break  up  this 
love — for  a  time. 

When  Prescott  arrives  in  New  York  his  friends 
fuss  over  him — particularly  Matilda,  and  she  ar- 
ranges matters  so  that  Prescott  is  kidnapped. 
He  is  surprised  to  see  a  number  of  pretended 
friends  who  invite  him  for  an  automobile  ride. 
Prescott  is  safely  hidden  away  in  a  private  Sana- 
tarium. 

But  Irene,  quite  accidentally,  learns  of  the  plot, 
and  at  once  puts  the  machinery  of  the  law  in 
motion.  Thrilling  rescue  scenes  are  depicted  and 
the  lovers  are  reunited — this  time  for  good.  The 
guilty  are  punished  by  long  terms  in  prison. 


BEPPA 
Gertrude  Nafe 

THE  aged  Salerno,  Lysias,  Princess  Tanquaria 
(Beppa)  and  Briseis,  Beppa's  nurse,  are  ar- 
ranging for  their  escape.  Years  past 
they  were  shipwrecked  while  -on  their  way  to 
the  Prince  who  was  to  marry  Beppa  when  she 
was  of  age.  Until  the  past  few  days  escape  had 
been  impossible.  Beppa  had  become  the  favorite 
dancing  girl  of  the  King  and  her  absence  would 
have  been  detected  immediately.  But  now,  since 
she  had  incurred  his  wrath,  and  was  no  more  in 
demand,  her  absence  would  go  unnoticed — for  a 
while. 

Lysias  had  been  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
and  he  felt  keenly  the  dishonor  fallen  upon  him 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his  own. 
He  was  happy  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for 
him  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his 
King.     He  was  a  man  of  honor. 

'All  is  ready.  We  sail  late  tonight.  The 
wind  is  rising  well."  They  depart.  Beppa  slips 
out  after  them.  If  she  were  caught  she  would 
be  killed.  Past  the  first  line  of  guards.  Nearer 
and  nearer.  She  had  not  seen  the  King  nor 
heard  his  voice  since  that  night.  She  reached 
his  tent.  Through  the  openings  in  the  tapestries 
she  could  see  the  flash  from  his  ear  rings  and 
bracelets.  His  face  was  moody  and  dark.  His 
anger  over,  he  missed  the  best  dancer  among  his 
slaves.  There  were  others  who  could  sing,  but 
none  who  knew  her  songs  of  wine  and  battle  and 
love.  They  could  dance  before  him,  but  who, 
when  he  was  weary  of  dancing,  could  tell  him 
tales  of  magic  and  adventure.  As  yet,  no  one 
had  dared  to  take  Beppa's  place.  Tomorrow, 
perhaps,    it   would    be  different. 

Then,  in  a  breath,  Beppa  watches  a  dark 
shadow — Selim — make  his  way  toward  the  King. 
There  had  been  a  price  on  his  head  these  many 
months.  His  poisoned  dagger  was  ready  in  his 
bosom,  his  hand  upon  it.  Another  dagger  was 
ready,  too.  As  Beppa  had  left  Lysias's  tent  she 
had_  stuck  her  own  little  dagger  into  her  bosom. 
"If   found  within  a  mile  of   the   court." — 

Selim  was  heavy  and  strong  but  he  was  taken 
unawares.  Quickly,  softly  Beppa  sprung,  plung- 
ing her  dagger  into  the  base  of  his  skulll,  They 
rolled  together  into  the  middle  of  the  "room,  near- 
lv  to  the  king's  feet,  and  forty  hands  were  upon 
them    in   an  instant. 

"The  one  who  saved  the  king's  life  shall  be 
--d"  he  spoke,  "and  think  not  I  dream  to  pay 
the  gift  with  a  trifle.  When  tomorrow  comes  you 
shall  be  sure  of  that.  Tonight,  I  have  much  to 
see  concerning  the  traitor  who  lies  there  and 
the  guards  who  let  him  through — Tomorrow  the 
feast  in   honor  of   the  saving  of  the  king's  life." 

But  Beppa  does  not  want  to  leave.  "Let  me 
stav  with  you  let  me  stay  always  near  you,"  she 
begged,   "I   shall  die  if  vou  send  me  away." 

The  king  interrupts  sternly.  "Nav.  I  say  von 
shall  go  and  not  stav.  Some  wild  night,  in  a 
fit  of'  anger,  I  should  till  you.  Beppa.  You  know 
it  wll.  And  it  shall  not  be  said  among  mv 
people  and  in  far  islands  that  the  king  killed  the 
one  who  saved  his  life.  You  shall  go  with  Lysias. 
Here   I  command." 

But  later  the  King  relents:  "This  mad  girl 
lays  hold  of  the  safety  of  her  day!  Lysias  come 
here.  When  your  master  sent  you  forth  he  sent 
the  Princess  to  be  wife  to  some  king's  son  among 
these  islands  here.  Will  you  take  it  that  if  I 
had  asked  for  her  it  might  have  been  myself> 
She  shall  be  among  queens  and  treated  as  the 
daughter  of  a  king — except  by  me,  perchance. 
Kings  are  allowed  some  liberties.  You  shall  see 
the   feast   for   her   before   you  go." 


AMONG  THE  LILIES 
Harrv  Maranze 
IXTY  miles  from  the  Mexican  border  the  great 
amazon  forest  is  situated.  A  trulv  majestic 
symbol  of  the  once  great  west.  A  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  wMch  has  been  bounteously 
endowed  by  nature.  Millions  of  trees  and  other 
wonders  of  nature  are  densely  solidated  together 
so  that  travel  or  explorations  into  this  woodland 
is  futile.  Great  trees, — elms,  oaks  and  others, 
seem  to  stand  there  resembling  ghosts  of  ages  past. 

An  Indian  in  a  canoe  is  seen  making  way  past 
the  shores  of  Cova  Lake.  His  supple  arms  make 
the  frail  boat  literally  leap  over  the  tiny  waves. 
Farloan  was  going  home  to  his  wife  and  child 
who  were  his  most  prized  possessions.  He  was 
a  little  surprised  when  he  noted  no  smoke  issuing 
from  the  chimney;  nor  the  fact  that  the  door  was 
wjde    open.      With    a    premonition    of    bad  news, 


Farloan  quickened  his  steps  until  the  house  was 
reached.  With  a  trembling  hand  he  opened  the 
inner  door  and  stepped  in;  the  house  was  vacant. 
Farloan,  not  wanting  to  believe  this,  hurried 
around,  peeping  into  the  corners  of  the  one-room 
cabin,  but  at  last  he  had  to  give  up  and  confess 

that  it  was  true  his  wife  and  child  were  not  there. 

After  many  hours  of  hopeless  search  he  suddenly 
spied  footprints.  They  seemed  identical  with  those 
of  his  wife,  and  the  little  step  of  his  boy.  Eagerly 
he  bent  down  to  examine  them.  Yes — it  was 
theirs.  Like  a  dog  sniffing  his  scent,  the  Indian 
scrutinized  the  surrounding  grounds  until  he  was 
satisfied. 

Then,  rising  to  his  full  height,  he  strode  back 
to  the  cabin,  where  he  appeased  his  hunger. 
During  the  meal  he  gazed  into  the  darkness,  a  hard 
look  on  his  face  that  brooded  no  good  will  for 
his  enemies.  , 

Farloan  comes  upon  the  spot  where  his  wife  and 
boy  lie,  horribly  mutilated  with  a  tool,  obviously 
a  knife. 

Several  nights  later  the  Mexican  breed  Juan, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  wrecking  of  Farloan's 
domestic  life,  was  sitting  in  his  private  office, 
thinking  over  the  events  of  the  last  couple  of 
months  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  commotion  at 
his  left.  He  turned.  There  stood  Farloan.  In 
the  brief  space  that  separated  them  each  regarded 
the  other.  Juan  noted  that  the  Indian  held  in  his 
left  hand  a  curved  knife  that  sent  shivers  chasing 
up  the  half-breed's  spine.  "What  do  you  want)" 
Juan  demanded  in  sullen  tones.  The  red  man  did 
not  answer;  he  only  moved  close.  The  Mexican 
gazed  at  him  as  if  hypnotized  and  Farloan  kept 
coming  closer  and  closer  to  Juan,  until  he  was 
but  a  foot  away;  the  knife  rose  and  came  down 
in  a  long  swishing  movement. 

In  the  large  vestibule  of  the  spacious  gambling 
room  of  the  "Red  Sink,"  hard-faced  Mexicans  and 
American  men  and  women  are  strolling  about.  Some 
leaned  against  the  bar;  others  played  the  various 
gambling  devices  or  merely  sauntered  about.  Sud- 
denly into  this  uninterrupted  scene  came  a  half- 
smothered  scream  and  a  gurgle.  The  gamblers 
hurried  into  the  office.  There,  amid  the  push 
and  bustle,  lay  the  body  of  the  half-breed,  a  knife 
sticking  in  his  throat. 


WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE  IT 

(Mrs.)   Beecher  Blydenburgh 

JACK  GORMAN,  college  chum  of  Hal,  meets 
Lois  Gibbs  and  falls  head  over  heels  in  love 
with  her.  Shortly  thereafter  his  father  suffers 
financial  ruin.  He  tells  his  son  that  his  staunch 
friend.  Jack  Varley,  has  proposed  the  marriage 
of  his  daghter  Elowese  Varley  to  Jack  Gorman- 
This  will  enable  Mr.  Gorman  to  revive  his  failing 
fortunes,  for  the  Varley's  are  extremely  wealthy 
and  influential.  But  Jack  does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  idea. 

At  his  father's  solicitation  he  calls  upon 
Elowese.  Thoughts  of  Lois  Gibbs  continually 
overshadow  his  mind,  but  he  recognizes  his  duty. 
Elowese  is  preparing  for  a  masquerade  ball  when 
he  calls  and  he  does  not  recognize  her,  for  she  is 
really  Lois  Gibbs.  She  had  jollied  him  at  the  class 
dance,  thinking  that  it  was  just  a  mere  flirtation. 
Mr.  Varley  overhears  Jack's  proposal  to  Elowese 
and  he  believes  him  to  be  another  adventurer  after 
the  Varley  fortune.  He  does  not  meet  Jack  but 
taks  Lois  away  from  the  city  to  her  aunt  in 
Washington,  so  that  she  may  be  looked  after. 

Shortly  thereafter  Gorman  &  Company  fail  and 
Jack  seeks  in  vain  for  employment.  Since  there 
were  suspicious  circumstances  connected  with  his 
father's  failure,  Jack  goes  outside  the  city  and, 
through  chance,  secures  employment  with  a  farmer, 
named  Patten.  Patten  has  a  lovely  daughter 
named  Julianne,  about  eighteen,  and  to  her.  Jack 
tells  of  his  misfortune;  that  he  has  lost  his 
sweetheart  and  that  his  father  has  failed.  He  tells 
her  also  that  his  father  desired  his  marriage  to 
Elowese  Varley,  and  that  he  has  refused  because 
of  his  love  for  Lois  Gibbs. 

Jack  takes  kindly  to  Julianne,  but  his  love  is 
for  Lois  Gibbs  whom  he  has  not  been  able  to 
locate.  He  describes  her  to  Julianne  and  from 
his  description  she  makes  known  the  fact  that 
the  Gibbs  and  the  Varley  girl  are  one  and  the 
same.  Lois  drives  past  the  farmhouse  with  her 
chaperone  and  recognizes  Jack.  She  attempts  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  city  but  he  refuses,  for  it 
is  evident  that  her  jest  has  not  met  with  his  favor. 
He  elects  to  remain  with  the  Pattens  and  Lois 
drives  on.  mortified. 

Meanwhile,  Old  Man  Patten  calls  Jack  aside  and 
tells  him  that  he  is  wealthy,  that  Juiianne's  mother 
was  a  great  Lady  in  England.  He  was  the 
gardener  and  had  eloped  with  her.  Mr.  Patten 
is  afraid  that  they  will  come  to  claim  his  daughter. 
He  wants  Jack  to  marry  her.  He  himself  is  old, 
and  he  does  not  exoect  manv  more  years.  Even 
now  he  is  going  blind.  Julianne,  that  day,  has 
gone  to  town  but  with  Lois'  help,  for  she  has  come 
to  visit  Julianne  at  the  latter's  invitation,  the  old 
man  is  assured  'of  Jack's  marriage  to  his  daughter. 
Julianne,  on  her  part,  wants  to  assure  herself 
that  Jack  really  loves  her  and  that  his  infatuation 
for  Lois  has  been  killed. 

Lois  attempts  kidnapping  Jack  and  compromis- 
ing him,  but  this  fails.  Jack  and  Julie  are  mar- 
ried. 

There  is  a  humorous  ending  to  the  story  when 
Lois,  who  very  much  resembles  Julie,  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Hoyt,  pompous  old  lawyer  from  England,  to 
be  the  niece  of  Lady  Sevigny  of  England  and 
France,  and  is  brought  to  England  to  marry  her 
'cousin',  Prince  Maurice  De  Sevigny.  Lois  must 
have  found  heart  balm  in  this  turn  of  the  situation. 
As  for  Julie,  she  decided  that  she  would  rather 
have  Jack  than  all  the  wealth  and  titles. 


THE  COLONEL'S  GHOST 
Flora  Hafer 

HE  was  just  a  lonely  old  woman  in  her  dotage, 
the  village  said,  and  it  was  right  that  Jed 
Harris,  an  orphan  boy,  should  go  and  live 
with  her.  In  arranging  it,  the  village  cast  off  its 
irresponsibility  for  both  of  them. 

Her  husband,  the  Colonel,  had  been  dead  for 
about  a  year.  They  had  quarreled  constantly  dur- 
ing his  life,  but  now  that  he  was  gone  she  seemed 
to  miss  him  sorely  and  there  was  talk  that  the 
old  lady  was  losing  her  mind, — that  she  carried 
on  a  constant  conversation  with  the  dead  Colonel 
and  that  she  had  been  heard  keeping  up  with  her 
end  of  a  quarrel  with  him. 

Jed  Harris  is  the  servant.  The  old  woman  in- 
sists on  his  setting  a  place  for  the  Colonel  at  the 
table,  dividing  all  the  food  in  two  portions,  setting 
one  aside  for  him,  pulling  his  easy  chair  up  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  each  evening,  and  setting 
out  his  slippers.  She  would  read  to  the  Colonel 
from  a  book  of  poems  with  all  the  grand  eloquence 
of  the  old  school,  or  she  would  play  the  piano  and 
sing  in  a  high-pitched,  squeaky  voice;  such  songs 
as  Bell  Brandon,  Minnie  Moore  or  the  Bonnie  Blue 
Flag.     To   the  old   woman  the  Colonel  lived  1 

The  Colonel  had  received  his  commission  during 
the  Civil  War  and  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  wore 
a  much-patched  and  faded  blue  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  that  rank.  He  rode  an  old  gray  horse, 
and  carried  a  sabre  at  his  side;  it  was  always 
polished  until  it  shone  like  a  mirror.  He  stuttered 
badly  and  cussed  mildly,  and  shook  like  a  dry 
leaf  in  a  November  wind.  This  last  was  probably 
caused  from  shell-shock,  and  it  was  more  notice- 
able of  his  chin  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 

Jed  Harris  subsides  on  the  'Colonel's'  portion. 
After  the  Colonel  was  cosily  to  bed,  Jed  returned 
to  his  loft-bedroom.  In  all  the  time  he  was  there 
he  never  knew  the  old  woman  to  go  up-stairs. 
She  would  always  insist  on  his  locking  the 
Colonel's  door.  One  evening,  when  she  was  more 
garrulous  than  usual,  Jed  is  awakened  from  his 
nap  by  her  loud  conversation  with  the  shadowy 
Colonel.  And  here  one.  of  those  strange  transi- 
tions that  take  place  only  in  dreams  happened. 
The  Colonel  was  no  longer  on  foot  but  mounted 
on  his  old  gray  horse,  with  his  sabre  held  high  in 
air  ready  to  cleave  Jed  in  two.  The  Colonel  is 
taken  to  his  rooms  by  Jed  and  is  upbraided  for 
taking  his  food.  He  threatens  Jed  with  dire  pun- 
ishment for  his  behavior  but  offers  him  an  op- 
portunity to  mend  matters.  Jed  is  to  obtain  the 
key  from  the  old  woman's  neck.  "You  may  take 
any  means  and  there  are  three  white  powders  in 
the  medicine  cabinet — but  if  you  try  to  leave  this 
house,  you  won't  be  three  steps  outside  before 
1  shall  know — do  you  understand?"  The  Colonel 
is  after  the  good  old  stuff. 

Jed  carries  out  his  deed  all  too  well.  Awakening 
from  a  doze,  he  goes  to  the  side  of  the  cot  where 
the  old  woman  sleeps  and  examines  her  more  close- 
ly. All  efforts  to  arouse  her  failed  and  that 
evening,  when  the  shadows  were  deepening  in  the 
room,  her  breathing  grew  weaker  and  weaker  and 
then  stopped  altogether. 

Needless  to  say  they  never  credited  Jed's  story. 
They  said  the  old  lady  had  had  the  morphine  habit 
for  years  and  that  she  had  taken  an  over-dose; 
that  the  Colonel's  ghost  and  all  the  rest  were 
only   an   illusion  of  her   dope-crazed  mind. 


CHIVALRY 
Edna  MacDonald  Serren 

DONALD  FEATHERSTONE  calls  upon  Mr. 
Croft  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  Lucy  and  himself.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  he  has  called  on  the  same  mission.  All  had 
terminated  disastrously  for  Donald.  "These 
things  are  much  more  easily  and  conveniently 
handled  than  you  imagine,  young  man.  Mean- 
while, Lucy  has  a  good  home.  She  has  abundant 
love  and  care.    Can  you  offer  her  anything  better?" 

Donald  Featherstone  had  to  confess  that  he 
could  not.  "It  seems  we  never  get  anywhere,  Mr. 
Croft.  You  refuse  to  do  anything  but  talk  at 
cross-purposes.  You  refuse  to  take  me  seriously. 
Or  Lucy."  But  Mr.  Croft  only  smiled  with  relief, 
his  prominent  yellow  teeth  and  bulging  eyes  glint- 
ing with  satisfaction  in  the  sun  streaming  across 
the  verandah.  Mr.  Croft  is  an  avaricious  reader 
of  romantic  fiction  and  this  hobby  and  Lucy  are 
his   only   cares — and  desires. 

Donald  is  desperate.  Out  in  the  garden  he  finds 
Lucy  and.  after  embracing  her,  proceeds  to  tell 
her  what  he  thinks  of  her  dad.  "Dearest,  I'm  so 
sorry.  I'd  do  anything  I  could  to  help — you  know 
I  would.  But  father  nearly  dies  when  I  even  hint 
about  leaving  him.  You  couldn't  believe  it  unless 
you  saw  him.  He  has  a  regular  spell.  He  gets 
white  as  paper,  and  trembles  all  over.  He  scares 
me  to  death.    He  might  get  a  stroke,  or  something. 

I  just  keep  hoping  he'll  get  used  to  the  idea  in 
time.  If  we  could  only  think  of  something  that 
would  really  interest  him — take  his  mind  off  him- 
self— " 

This  is  precisely  what  Donald  arranges.  In  the 
dead  of  night  his  automobile  pulls  up  to  the  Croft 
homestead.  A  silent,  mysterious  figure  alights. 
Croft  is  gagged  and  bound,  and  removed  to  the 
car.  Another  figure  follows  him  shortly.  Then 
commences  a  wild  ride,  the  likes  of  which  have 
never  been  sampled  by  Mr.  Croft.  The  shades  of 
the  heroes  of  fiction  all  come  to  mind.  They  have 
arrived  at  a  destination. 

"Mr.  Croft,"  Donald  cried  joyfully,  "you  are  just 
in  time  to  take  part  in  a  most  important  event — 
your  daughter's  wedding.  Let  me  present  our 
minister,  Dr.  Boone."  As  the  dignified  gentleman 
rose  and  the  two  shook  hands,  Mr.  Croft  found 
his  voice. 

"Where  is  Lucy?     Where  is  my  daughter?" 

"Here  I  am,  father!"  Lucy  cried.  "Aren't  you 
happy  to  have  things  turn  out  so  gorgeously?" 
Her   flying   feet   kept   up   with   her   words   as  she 
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rushed    through    the   door, — a    small,  radiant-eyed 

gypsy. 

"You're  all  right,  aren't  you,  father? "  she  con- 
tinued. "Weren't  you  scared  to  death?  I  cer- 
tainly was."  And  then  she  giggled  a  little  bit  and 
everybody  else  chuckled. 

"Were — you — there,  too  Lucy?     Were  you?  " 

"Was  I!  I  was  the  other  bundle.  Think  of  it, 
father!  Donald  did  it  all.  Why,  he  has  William 
Wallace  backed  off  the  map!" 


THE  WINGS  OF  RETRIBUTION 
M.    E.  Coolley 

PAMPERED  in  youth.  Anne  Gordon,  child  of 
the  very  rich,  an  orphan,  falls  in  love  with  Ed 
Brady,  attractive  chauffeur,  and  induces  him 
to  marry  her,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  in  love 
with  Nellie  Simmons.  Ed  Brady  is  not  happy  with 
Anne  and  one  day  he  leaves  hurriedly,  telling  her 
that  his  business  was  taking  him  and  that  he 
would  be  back  in  a  week.  Anne  learns  later  that 
he  has  gone  away  with  Nellie  and  that  he  has 
taken  almost  all  of  her  money,  which  is  sub- 
stantial, since  her  estate  was  paid  in  the  form  of 
negotiable  bonds  and  amounted  to  approximately 
$200,000.  Soon  thereafter  a  child  is  born  to 
Anne  and  she  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  a  liv- 
ing. She  has  no  particular  qualifications  and  her 
means  are  small.  A  course  in  business  college 
fits  her  for  a  stenographic  position  but  she  is 
unhappy  in  the  daily  grind  and  since  the  payment 
of  the  estate  to  her,  with  which  Ed  Brady  has 
absconded,  the  home  of  her  aunt  and  uncle  is 
poor  and  shabby.  Things  have  not  gone  well  with 
her  grandparents,  and  they  too  have  had  the 
misfortune  of  seeing  their  wealth  flow  away,  al- 
most in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

In  Anne's  longing  for  something  to  break  the 
dull  monotony  of  life,  she  accepts  the  attentions 
and  gifts  of  a  wealthy  man,  Dalzell,  who  offers 
her  the  gay  and  free  life  if  she  would  but  say  the 
word.  She  promises  to  give  him  her  decision  the 
next  evening.  Mr.  Bronson.  her  employer,  calls 
her  into  his  office  and  Anne,  after  persuasion, 
confesses  to  Dalzell's  advances.  She  is  warned 
to  keep  away  from  him,  and  decides  to  follow  her 
employer's  advice.  Mr.  Bronson  takes  Anne  into 
his  home  and  she  is  treated  by  his  wife  with  all 
the  care  given  to  their  own  children.  In  the 
Bronson  home  Anne  meets  their  son,  George,  who 
lias  lost  his  wife  and  child  almost  the  year  before 
in  a  railroad  accident.  Anne  finds  herself  feeling 
genuinely  sorry  for  him.  His  parents  inform  her 
that  she  has  done  more  to  bring  George  to  him- 
self than  anyone  else.  George  confesses  his  love 
for  her.  but  Anne,  while  admitting  her  love  for 
"him.  tells  George  that  there  is  a  barrier.  Love 
must  be  held  in  check. 

Sometime  later  Anne,  her  Uncle  and  George  are 
off  on  a  motor  trip  and  see  Ed  Brady  pass  in  a 
touring  car.  They  follow  him  to  a  hotel,  and 
Mr.  Bronson  swears  out  a  warrant  for  reckless 
driving.     He  goes  up  to  Brady's  room. 

Ed's  arrest  involves  a  ring  of  bootleggers  and 
Mr.  Bronson,  astute  lawyer  secures  for  Anne  the 
return  -of  the  money  that  Ed  had  stolen.  He 
found  the  "higher-ups'"  in  this  bootlegging  ring 
to  be  most  willing  to  produce  the  amount  of  the 
loss  rather  than  have  the  courts  open  up  the 
case,  with  the  probability  of  their  exposure.  On 
these  terms  Mr.  Bronston  agrees  to  drop  the  mat- 
ter, and  he  comes  home  after  an  absence  of  ten 
days  with  a  bank  draft.  "Your  wedding  present" 
he  said  and  handed  it  to  Anne.  A  divorce  has 
been  obtained. 

George  and  Anne  arrange  for  their  wedding.  It 
left  nothing  to  be  wished  for  and  the  young  couple 
start  on  their  wedding  journey  to  Europe  under 
auspicious  skies. 


THE  SCANDAL  AT  CRACKERVILLE 
Mary  Thomas  McKinstry 
~[TTf  !RAM  TOOD  and  Jeb  Warren  meet  on  the 
li  Jl  street-  Tne  present  cult  of  bobbed  hair 
is  the  subject  of  discussion.  What  is  the 
world  coming  to?  Jeb,  emphasizing  his  remarks 
with  suitable  gestures,  declares  he  has  laid  the 
law  down  at  home  to  his  women.  Both  men  are 
typical  country  looking  crackers,  collarless.  coat- 
less,  suspenders,  long  beards,  broad-brimmed  sun 
hats. 

Jeb  has  a  son  Neal  and  while  the  two  men  stand 
talking  so  animatedly,  Neal  passes  by  with  a 
girl  who  has  blond  bobbed  hair,  to  whom  he  has 
been  paying  some  attention.  Neal  and  Irma 
Vinson,  both  clerks  in  the  same  drug  store,  have 
been  very  friendly.  Irma  has .  drifted  into  the 
village  some  months  before  from  the  city.  Irma 
is  humilitated  by  Jeb  and  vows  to  get  even,  (she  is 
always    trying    to    get   even    with  somebody). 

Irma  meets  Mrs.  Warren  and  children  and  in- 
duces them  to  submit  to  bobbed-haircuts.  When 
Jeb  gets  home  and  sees  his  wife  and  children  in 
that  state  of  hair,  he  storms  and  makes  a  scene. 
Dejectedly  taking  his  gun  down  from  over  the 
door,  he  gives  the  impression  of  suicide,  but  one 
of  the  children,  following  him,  ascertains  his  in- 
tentions  of   going   rabbit  hunting. 

Hiram  Todd  goes  home  and  is  besieged  by  his 
wife  and  daughter  Loveta  to  permit  them  to  bob 
their  hair.  His  daughter  has  pretty  curly  hair, 
which  she  wears  pinned  up;  his  wife's  hair  is 
stringy.  Hirma  refuses  sternly.  Going  to  the 
barn,  he  finds  that  the  cow's  tail  has  been  cut  off. 
The  cat,  too,  has  a  bobbed  tail.  The  hired  girl  is 
crying  and  his  inquiry  brings  forth  the  fact  that 
Tom,  her  sweetheart  and  hired  man,  wants  her  to 
bob   her  hair. 

There  is  a  dance  in  the  village.  Loveta,  who 
prior  to  the  bob- hair  epidemic,  has  been  friendly 
with  Neal,  now  regains  her  popularity  as  the  city 
boys  crowd  her.  Neal  neglects  the  Vinson  girl, 
which  makes  her  angry.  She  determines  to  get 
even.  Loveta,  with  her  pretty  hair  pinned  up  on 
top  of  her  head,  is  the  most  attractive  girl  at  the 
dance. 


After  much  planning,  Irma  decides  to  switch 
packages  when  Neal  leaves  to  meet  Loveta.  Un- 
knowingly, he  takes  with  him  a  box  of  artificial 
candy,  filled  with  cotton,  soap  and  black  pepper. 
When  Loveta  opens  the  candy  after  he  is  gone 
and  bites  into  it,  trying  piece  after  piece,  she  gets 
angry,  and  when  Neal  comes  over  there  is  a 
quarrel.  Neal  calls  on  Irma.  Finding  evidence 
of  her  guilt,  he  goes  home,  blue  and  disconsolate. 
Irma  continues  with  her  vengeance.  She  secures 
a  long  pair  of  scissors  and  late  that  night  goes 
to  what  she  thinks  is  Loveta's  room.  By  mistake 
she  cuts  off  the  hair  of  the  hired  girl,  who  sets 
the  house  on  its  heels,  blaming  Tom,  the  hired 
man. 

Hiram  Todd,  father  of  Loveta,  keeps  a  general 
store.  There  has  lately  come  to  the  village  a 
Mrs.  Eva  Vincent,  whom  no  one  knows.  By 
subtle  flattery  and  evident  manifestations  of  ad- 
miration, she  hypnotizes  Hiram  into  an  extensive 
credit  bill.  Eva  plans  to  skip  the  town.  Neal 
overhears  Irma  talking  to  her  and  informs  Hiram. 
They  jump  to  the  car  and  confront  the  culprits.  It 
is  now  revealed  that  Mrs.  Vincent  is  a  man, — 
Irma's  husband,  and  both  are  run  out  of  town. 


JUST  AS  I  AM 
Ambrose  H.  Thomas 

THE  sleepy  town  of  Orchards  ville  harbors  a 
very  young  school  teacher  who  dreams  of 
leaving  her  father  and  the  security  of  his 
home  for  the  city.  On  a  visit  to  the  sick  mother 
of  one  of  her  pupils,  she  is  met  by  the  Minister, 
frank  Murray,  whose  glances  woo  her  from  the 
start.  But  Hazel  Dixon's  ambitions  are  beyond 
his  sphere,  and  she  leaves  him  for  a  dramatic 
career,  in  the  face  of  Orchards  ville  gossip  and 
the  accusation  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  that 
caused    the    Minister's  resignation. 

Frank  Murray  came  to  the  same  city  penniless. 
While  job-hunting  he  found  a  bill  fold  with  one 
hundred  dollars,  bearing  the  name  of  James 
Sheldon.  Frank  did  not  know  then  that  Mr. 
c^aIdon,  the  banker,  was  father  of  young  Bob 
Sheldon,  a  lesser  light  of  the  underworld  and 
pursuer  of  his  own  beloved  Hazel.  He  returned 
the  money,  and  the  banker  saw  fit  to  employ  him 
as   his   own  secretary. 

Hazel  Dixon  was  gaining  recognition  on  Broad- 
wav,  and  determined  to  return  home  for  a  short 
visit.  She  found  the  house  deserted,  her  poor 
father  dead,  and  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  frigid. 
T"he  forlorn  girl  sought  out  Bob  Sheldon  again, 
becoming  more  submissive  to  his  advances  now 
than  formerly.  Bob  took  her  to  his  father's  home 
during  the  latter's  absence,  and  while  she  waited 
for  him  he  opened  a  panel  in  the  wall  and  re- 
covered a  large  sum  of  money.  "Count  them  and 
see  if  there's  a  thousand  dollars  there,"  he 
said,  strangely  upset,  "I'll  be  back  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

During  his  absence  Frank  Murray,  Sheldon's 
secretary,  entered  the  room.  On  discovering  her, 
with  the  bills  in  her  hand,  he  rushed  to  embrace 
her  and  then  hurried  out  of  the  room  in  a  be- 
wildered state. 

What  Frank  saw  then  caused  him  to  believe, 
when  a  week  later  Mr.  Sheldon  discovered  that 
he  had  been  robbed,  that  for  some  reason  Haze! 
Dixon  had  taken  the  money.  The  secretary  was 
accused,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  under 
arrest  rather  than  acknowledge  his  suspicion  of 
Hazel. 

In  the  meantime  young  Bob  Sheldon  attacked 
Hazel  in  her  room,  and  when  she  repulses  him, 
locks  her  in.  A  fire  breaks  out  in  the  house,  and 
altho  Hazel  finally  escapes  with  only  a  bruise, 
the  newspapers  report  her  dead,  and  Bob  flees 
to  the  Amazon  in  fear  and  remorse.  We  leave 
him,  working  industriously,  and  eager  to  regain 
a   self-respecting   place   in   the  universe. 

Frank  Murray's  conduct  in  prison  leads  to  an 
early  pardon,  but  this  he  rejected  in  favor  of 
a  youth  from  his  own  home  town,  Joe  Stacy,  who 
was  a  more  recent  arrival,  and  had  brought  him 
news  of  the  added  success  of  Hazel  Dixon  on  the 
stage.  One  morning,  however,  James  Sheldon 
entered  the  prison  and  informed  him  that  Bob 
had  sent  him  a  letter  from  South  America.  The 
latter  had  confessed  his  guilt  while  dying  of  a 
tropical  fever,  and  Sheldon  was  eager  to  set  his 
secretary  free.  Frank's  most  harrowing  sus- 
picions about  Hazel  were  thus  also  abolished, 
and  he  immediately  sought  her  out  on  his  release. 
Hazel  Dixon's  own  anguish  at  what  she  believed 
to  be  his  guilt  is  consequently  removed,  and  the 
two   are   at   last  united. 


LONG  HOME 
Anna  Cleveland  James 

A GREY  and  withered  old  woman  is  carried 
fainting  into  the  comfortable  residence  on 
an  important  street  in  Washington.  She 
comes  to  suddenly,  with  a  strange  smile  of  satis- 
faction on  her  face.  Sitting  up,  she  faces  a 
group  of  three  adults.  One  is  a  young  girl,  with 
her  fiance  in  uniform,  and  his  father.  The 
soldier  seems  eager  to  go  out,  to  rejoin  his 
troupe  and  continue  the  march  in  the  Unknown 
Soldier  Parade  along  the  street,  but  the  girl 
restrains  him  and  asks  him  to  listen,  as  the 
old  woman  is  raised  and  allowed  to  tell  her  story. 

In  her  girlhood  life  had  presented  no  real 
problems  to  her.  She  fell  in  love  with  a  gallant 
seaman,  whose  long  furloughs  enabled  them  to 
spend  beautiful  seasons  together,  while  extended 
preparations  were  going  on  for  the  marriage. 
Their  happiness  was  a  gorgeous,  rare  thing,  but 
it  was  fraught  with  continual  sadness  by  the 
husband's  leave-takings.  His  service  as  a 
country's   able  seaman   was  of  prime  importance, 


for  he  had  grown  up  with  this  patriotic  duty 
imbedded  in  his  being.  Rather  than  cause  him 
unhappiness  on  one  of  his  departures,  his  wife 
conceals  from  him  the  fact  that  she  is  about  to 
have  a  child.  When  he  returns,  the  home  is 
enriched    by   a   beautiful  boy. 

But  war  breaks  out  in  the  South  and  the 
father  is  called  among  the  first.  The  child  winds 
his  little  arms  around  his  Daddy's  neck  and 
promises  to  take  care  of  mother  for  him.  Daddy 
smiles  through  tears  and  assures  him  it  won't 
be  long. 

But  it  was  longer  than  he  dreamed.  He  was 
drowned  in  action,  when  the  ship  was  sunk.  After 
the  first  shock  of  sorrow  his  wife  felt,  she 
realized  an  added  cause  for  terror.  She  remem- 
bered that  in  one  of  the  recent  long  talks,  when 
father  and  mother  had  planned  the  boy's  future, 
he  had  expressed  the  wish  that  his  son  join  the 
services  of  the  country  and  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps  by  vowing  eternal  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  the  nation.  Then  would  she  have  to 
raise  her  boy  to  be  a  soldier?  After  a  serious 
mental  conflict,  she  decides  to  shield  him  from 
this  fate,  and  raises  him  in  a  sheltered,  peace- 
able atmosphere. 

Alas,  the  boy's  inclinations  seemed  already  too 
deeply  ingrained.  In  school  he  learns  lessons  of 
patriotism.  He  takes  to  History  avidly,  and 
dreams  of  doing  great  deeds  when  he  grows  up, 
"like  Washington,  or — or  Daddy."  The  mother 
hears  his  resolve  and  crushes  him  to  her  with 
tears  of  fear. 

As  if  by  design  of  all  the  powers,  the  war 
breaks  out  just  as  her  son  is  of  age  to  enlist. 
He  is  crazy  with  eagerness  to  join,  but  she 
exerts  all  her  wiles  against  it.  She  reminds  him 
of  his  promise  to  Daddy  to  protect  her,  and 
warns  him  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  live 
without  him.  Torn  by  patriotic  zeal  and  fidelity 
to  his  vow,  he  remains  at  home,  in  the  service 
of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  while  his  mother 
experiences  moments  of  remorse  for  her  selfish- 
ness „  and    a    sense    of    impending  danger. 

One  week-end  the  youth  had  occasion  to  visit 
New  York  on  business.  He  was  detained  for 
several  days  in  a  New  York  Federal  branch  down 
on  Wall  Street.  One  of  the  bank  members  in- 
vited him  out  to  dinner  at  his  own  home  in 
Perth  Amboy  on  his  last  evening.  He  phoned 
his  mother  to  say  he  would  be  delayed.  Her 
heart  contracted  when  she  heard  the  ring  of  the 
phone.  And  when  she  tried  to  answer  it  a  second 
time,  thirty  minutes  later,  she  fainted  with  fear 
of  apprehension.  It  was  true;  her  boy  had  been 
claimed  according  to  his  father's  wishes.  An 
explosion  in  Perth  Amboy  caused  his  death,  and 
the  body  so  completely  shattered  that  it  could 
not  be  recovered. 

Three  years  later,  at  the  tributes  to  the  Un- 
known Soldier,  the  harassed  woman  heard  in  her 
ears  the  ringing  of  that  phone,  and  saw  the 
vision  of  her  own  "hoy  calling  to  her,  "Mother, 
I'M  here." 

The  scene  reverts  to  the  beginning.  The 
voung  man  looks  at  the  young  girl.  She  places 
her  hands  on  his  soldiers,  and  says,  significantly: 

"I  see.  You'll  have  to  ioin,  and  I  have  learned 
not   to   try  to  prevent  it." 

They  kiss,  and  are  interrupted  by  the  soldier 
boys  yelling  to  him  through  the  open  window, 
to   come  out   and   fall   in  line. 


BACK  PAGES 
Anna  Cleveland  James 

THE  old  Pension  stood  sinister  and  mysterious 
to  Jack  and  Marjorie  Stewart,  an  American 
pair  of  newlyweds.  It  was  said  to  be  a 
relique  of  an  old  mansion  that  belonged  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  but  now  the  carefree  American 
tourists  were  merely  visiting  an  inmate  who  had 
advertised  herself  as  a  Fortune  teller.  She  told 
Jack  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  remarkable 
discovery,  and  the  interview  terminated  in  a 
discussion  of  the  house.  Jack  resolves,  on  hear- 
ing that  it  is  soon  to  be  razed,  that  he  would 
return  to  purchase  some  of  the  exquisite  prop- 
erties. 

He  does  so,  and  among  his  purchases  discovers 
a  little  sealed  box  that  had  been  buried  under 
a  well.  It  contains  a  manuscript  in  French, 
which  the  pair  take  to  a  Professor  to  decipher. 
The  story  of  the  manuscript  comprises  the  rest 
of  the  tale. 

Marie  Antoinette,  it  reads,  did  not  go  to  the 
execution  as  the  populace  believed.  It  was  the 
actress,  Mrs.  Atkins,  who  died  according  to  her 
wish,  like  a  queen,  while  Marie,  her  friend,  was 
escaping    with    her    lover,    Ferson,    to  Belgium. 

The  rescue  was  accomplished  by  a  friend  of 
Ferson's,  Monsieur  Guyot,  after  a  first  unsuc- 
cessful attempt.  Marie  had  objected  to  the  plan, 
for  she  feared  that  Mrs.  Atkins  would  be  mur- 
dered for  shielding  the  queen,  but  the  actress 
aided  Guyot  in  capturing  Marie  by  force.  The 
aueen,  blinded  by  an  old  blanket  that  Guyot  had 
thrust  over  her,  allowed  herself  to  be  escorted 
out  of  the  prison  and  safely  out  of  the  country, 
thinking  that  the  procession  to  the  guillotine  was 
on  its  way.  They  travel  slowly,  to  offset  sus- 
picion, while  the  agitated  Ferson  awaits  his  love 
in  Belgium.  Guvot's  character  in  suffering  these 
hardships  for  their  happiness  is  played  up  by 
scenes  in  the  Tuileries,  before  the  capture,  when 
he  is  working  as  a  humble  servant  in  the  cook's 
assistance.  Mrs.  Atkins  displavs  similar  no- 
biMtv  when  the  discovery  is  first  made  by  the 
prison  warden,  and  for  his  own  safety,  he  in- 
forms her  that  she  will  have  to  go  to  the  guil- 
lotine in  place  of  the  queen.  For  purposes  of 
execution,  he  tells  her  boorishly,  one  woman  is 
as  good  as  another.     And   should   she  reveal  her 
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true   identity,   she   would   die  anyway. 

Wtien  the  Queen  is  safely  arrived  in  Belgium, 
her  nrst  joy  at  the  escape  is  completely  over- 
shadowed by  her  fears  for  Mrs.  AtKins.  News 
comes  of  the  Queen  s  execution.  r  erson  and 
Marie  realize  that  the  actress  has  bravely  gone 
to  her  death,  and  Marie  feels  an  anguish  over 
the  loss  that  causes  her  illness.  There  is  danger 
of  impending  death,  Dut  she  recovers,  and  the 
two  live  in  a  peaceable  seclusion  in  the  small 
Belgium  town.  The  middle  class  neighbors  are 
unaware  of  their  proximity  to  the  great  Queen. 
Guyot  alone,  among  their  friends,  can  appreciate 
the  royalty  in  the  humble  household.  Eager  to 
preserve  the  story,  but  fearful  for  their  lives, 
he  copies  the  manuscript  of  their  memoirs,  seals 
it  in  a  small  box  and  buries  it  under  the  old 
well  of  their  original  French  home,  hoping  that 
some   day   some   one    will    discover   the  truth. 

The  Professor  is  charmed  with  the  tale.  Mar- 
jorie  Stewart  reminds  Jack  that  this  must  be 
the  discovery  that  the  rortune  teller  was  speak- 
ing of.  The  newlyweds  donate  the  manuscript 
to  the  Professor  in  recognition  of  their  friend- 
ship. Besides,  their  interest  is  not  scholarly, 
and  he  is  greatly  elated  over  his  prize.  He  will 
probably  publish  an  astounding  thesis  on  the  tale. 

A   SOUTHERN   GIRL'S  LOVE 
H.   E.  Newman 

LYING  at  the  wharf  in  the  old  city  of  Phila- 
delphia is  the  clipper  ship  Speedwell  from 
rJoston,  bearing  two  passengers,  Mr.  Grey 
and  Mr.  Grant,  in  addition  to  Captain  Thomas 
Jack  and  his  seasoned  little  crew.  While  the 
ship  was  awaiting  orders  to  embark  for  France 
the  two  passengers  were  visited  by  two  elegant 
Southern  girls.  Isabel  Grey  is  a  merry  little 
apple  blossom  of  a  girl^  obviously  well-bred,  but 
with  a  flair  for  the  rugged  life  of  a  seaman.  Her 
friend,  Miss  Baker  is  a  more  conventional  and 
staid  creature,  but  so  much  in  love  with  Fred- 
erick Grey,  Isabel's  brother,  that  she  will  ac- 
company him  despite  her  distaste  for  crudities. 
Captain  Jack  is  a  practical  seaman,  whose  only 
love  is  the  brine,  so  that  though  he  can  appreci- 
ate the  girls  abstractly,  he  is  forever  oblivious 
of  his  personal  magnetism  to  them.  Isabel  is 
so  struck  by  him  during  her  brief  visit  that  she 
seems  to  disregard  John  Grant  entirely.  Mr. 
Grant  is  a  cold,  sophisticated  individual  whom 
one  would  not  wish  to  see  surrounding  a  person 
like  Isabel. 

Isabel  is  thrilled  by  the  Captain,  and  clings 
to  him  childishly  on  their  leave  taking.  He  is 
struck  for  the  first  time  by  a  woman's  charm, 
but  feels  the  value  of  Mr.  Grant's  friendship  too 
greatly   to   interfere   in   the   latter's  amour. 

The  little  ship  has  a  terrific  battle  in  the 
storm.  A  cable  arrives  from  Isabel  to  Captain 
Jack,  which  puzzles  him,  although  he  is  sur- 
prised to  feel  how  much  he  desires  her  during 
their  separation.  When  the  ship  arrives  at  Bor- 
deaux the  men  are  met  by  both  girls,  who  had 
travelled  across  de  luxe  in  time  to  rejoin  them. 
Other  friends,  travelling  through  France,  join 
the  party,  making  the  tour  through  France  a  gay 
ope.  There  is  a  Miss  DeBlau,  who  attaches  her- 
self to  Mr.  Grant,  offering  up  her  girl  friend  to 
the  Captain,  much  to  his  disgust.  He  is  enjoying 
Isabel's  constant  presence,  naive  in  the  lack  of 
pride  she  seems  to  reveal,  and  much  concerned 
over  what  his  friend  John  Grant  might  be  think- 
ing. Grant,  however,  seems  thoroughly  taken  by 
Miss  DeBlau,  whom  the  captain  describes  as  "a 
person  whom  you  should  make  a  lot  of  allowances 
for."  Miss  Grey,  who  is  fond  of  the  piano,  now 
plays  her  little  love  songs  to  the  captain,  and 
displays  a  great  unwillingness  to  leave  them 
when  they  announce  the  morrow's  departure  for 
the  East.  Their  last  evening  together  is  spent 
over  one  of  the  Chinese  Cook's  famous  Oriental 
dinners,  a  lengthy  repast  at  which  all  hearts  are 
warmed.  The  women  insist  on  entering  his 
kitchen  with  note  paper  and  pencil,  demanding 
recipes.  He  furnishes  them  with  a  verbal  stew 
of  Chinese  gibberish  that  sends  them  flying  back 
to  their  own  rooms  again,  where  they  pack  the 
numerous  clothes  bought  while  visiting  FYance, 
and  talk  dry-goods  to  the  amused  men.  At  last 
they  are  persuaded  to  leave,  and  when  the  ship 
finally  sets  sail  all  are  glad  the  women  have  not 
been   allowed   to   come,   for   the   voyage   is  fierce. 

Suddenly,  on  the  second  dav.  a  mate  turns  up 
to  announce  two  stowawavs.  Captain  Jack  knows 
immediatelv  it  is  Miss  Grey's  doing,  and  feels 
irritated  with  himself  for  sensing  pleasure,  in- 
stead of  impatience,  at  the  knowledge  that  she  is 
still  about.  Mr  Grant  had  remained  in  France, 
Miss  De  Blau.  Nobody  seems  to  u*id~r- 
stand  their  mutual  attraction,  but  Isabel  suffers, 
and   the    Captain   begins   to  dream. 

There  is  a  pretty  scene  on  board  on  the  dav 
of  the  Captain's  birthday.  Isabel  has  left  h'm 
two  packages,  one  a  breast  pin  with  his  Hi-t-h- 
stone,  and  one  a  charm  bearing  a  picture  of  h-r- 
s~lf.  Both  gifts  are  inscribed  with  the  word 
"Love."  but  the  CaDtain  refuses  to  understand, 
lest  his  hopes  be  in  vain.  He  is  mode=t  and 
simole,  too.  and  even  resents  Grant's  neglect  of 
Isabel.  Isabel  attempts  in  all  wavs,  bv  sweet 
attentions  and  looks,  to  tell  him  of  her  love,  but 
the   misunderstanding  persists. 

One  day  she  greets  him  with  displeasure  in  her 
eyes.  She  has  seen  Miss  DeBlau's  picture  in  his 
room.  Childishly,  she  replaced  it  with  her  own, 
and  took  the  French  lady's  into  John  Grant's 
room.  There  she  is  surprised  to  find  a  still  larger 
one  of  Miss  DeBlau  already  instated. 

"Miss  DeBlau  gave  me  both  of  them,  and  I 
pave  one  to  John  myself,"  explained  the  Captain 
falsely,  eager  to  shield  his  friend,  and  concerned 
about   the   hurt   pride    of   the    girl   he   loves.  He 


resolves  to  speak  to  Grant,  and  does  so  at  the 
nisu  opportunity.  Ijrant  tnen  contesses  his  fas- 
cination for  Miss  De  tsiau,  apparently  unwitting 
ot  the  pangs  he  is  causing  both  Isabel  and  Cap- 
tain Jack.  T  ne  capiain  is  an  upright  seaman, 
ana  declines  to  hurt  Isabel  by  the  news.  \Vhen 
the  crew  arrives  in  China,  they  are  met  again 
by  Miss  De  Biau  and  her  inevitable  girl  friend, 
and  a  few  other  travellers,  some  of  them  familiar, 
/-mother  tour  of  foreign  lands  afford  more  op- 
portunity for  Captain  Jack  ano  Isabel  to  be  to- 
gether, and  for  all  sorts  of  exciting,  jolly  adven- 
tures. The  Captain  calls  himself  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  indifferently,  at  one  of  their  dinners,  to 
which  Isabel  replies  defiantly  that  he  is  a  con- 
firmed flirt.  He  reflects  on  this,  and  uses  it  as 
a  key  to  her  attitude  toward  him.  Then,  he 
argues  to  himself,  does  she  think  he  is  in  love 
with  her,  or  just  wasting  his  time  with  her? 
If  he  could  only  be  sure  that  her  feeling  for 
Grant   is   waning!      But   he    would  wait. 

One  day  Isabel  was  accosted  by  the  Captain. 
He  had  been  informed  by  Miss  Baker  of  the  im- 
pending double  engagement  and  marriage.  Isabel 
opened   her  eyes   and   looked  heatedly  at  him. 

"No,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "I  can't  marry 
John  Grant,  because  1  will  shortly  be  engaged 
to    someone  else." 

This  added  to  Jack's  bewilderment.  She 
promised  to  show  him  the  man  on  their  arrival 
in  London,  where  her  parents  were  now  visiting. 
But  he  recalled  that  she  had  once  said  she  ex- 
pected to  introduce  him  to  her  parents,  and 
these  facts  struck  him  as  significant.  He  was 
hopelessly  backward,  however,  and  it  was  not 
until  her  frank  embraces,  one  beautiful  moonlight 
evening  on  the  deck  of  their  little  sloop,  that 
he  realized  where  her  heart  lay.  Then  came  a 
mutual  avowal,  and  the  picture  of  Grant  and 
Miss    De   Blau   is  dimmed. 

Each  trip  the  ship  takes  is  fraught  with  danger, 
for  it  is  a  small  vessel  built  for  tried  seamen, 
not  Southern  ladies.  But  love  makes  the  whole 
party  blithe.  One  fear  confronts  Jack — how  will 
Isabel's  fine  parents  greet  a  sea  captain?  He 
approaches  Isabel  with  this,  but  she  laughs  it 
off  by  vowing  to  stay  with  him,  even  if  she 
spent  the  rest  of  her  days  on  the  Speedwell. 
This  does  not  occur,  for  when  the  aristocratic 
Greys  first  greet  Jack  they  have  been  informed 
by  her  brother,  Frederick,  of  the  man's  sterling 
character,  and  feel  relieved  that  she  is  being 
rescued  from  the  errant  John  Grant.  As  the 
family  are  enjoying  a  peaceful  reunion,  a  mes- 
senger announces  the  arrival  of  Miss  De  Blau 
and  Grant,  who  have  at  last  becalmed  themselves 
to  the  role  of  an  affianced  couple,  and  seem  as 
fitted    for   each   other   as    they  deserve. 

Isabel  revels  in  her  final  victory  by  causing  a 
few  parting  heartaches  to  her  lover.  She  as- 
sures him  she  will  not  marry  him  until  they 
reach  New  York  again,  when  he  would  have  to 
answer  her  one  question.  After  terrible  suspense, 
she  merely  makes  him  pledge  that  there  is  no 
other  girl,  even  here  in  New  York,  and  then  only 
does   she   give   full  consent. 


CROOKED  DEALINGS 
Velma    Del  Monte 

AT  a  house  party  on  Long  Island  two  perfect 
creatures  met  for  the  first  time  and  recog- 
nized but  concealed  their  love.  Nadine 
Marleigh,  the  daughter  of  a  forcible  financier 
read  in  the  strong  features  of  Cliff  Marston  a 
man  whose  virile  character  would  be  sufficient 
challenge  to  her  own.  Mrs.  Langham,  the  suave- 
hostess,  introduced  the  Southern  girl  to  Marston, 
the  engineer  and  business  man  from  the  west. 
After  that  Cliff  no  longer  had  eyes  for  the  se- 
ductive,   less    gentle,    Mae  Ornesby. 

But  Mae  is  ambitious,  either  to  captivate  this 
"Colossus  of  the  Stock  Exchange"  or  so  to  ruin 
his  career  that  he  would  be  less  desirable  than 
her  present  suitor,  Sid  Rossetier.  Sid  was  a  rival 
on  the  market,  whose  questionable  dealings  lead 
to  a  mysterious  collapse  of  Cliff  Marston's  for- 
tunes. Mr.  Marleigh,  though  a  more  practiced 
man  in  the  same  field,  is  unable  to  account  for 
his  own  losses  and  the  unexpected  drop  in 
prices,  but  pride  and  curiosity  prompt  him  to 
dismiss  Marston's  friendly  offer  to  get  together 
and  investigate  the  circumstances.  Nadine  is  a 
capable  Woman,  and  suspects  the  intervention  of 
the  feline  Mae  Ornesbv.  A  chance  remark  at 
one  of  the  Long  Island  teas  about  Sid's  return, 
and  the  effect  this  has  on  Mae,  reveals  to  Nadine 
that  something  has  been  brewing  between  the 
tw*o.  She  confides  in  her  father  a  suspicion 
that  the  well  known  unprincipled  Rossetier  must 
be  responsible  for  Marston's  ruin  and  Mar- 
leigh's  losses. 

A  sharp  little  Irish  reporter  locates  Miss 
Ornesby  around  the  Exchange  one  day,  and  be- 
sieges her  with  questions  just  as  she  leaves  a 
phone  booth.  Her  answers  are  so  biased  as  to 
make  it  clear  to  him  that  she  is  personally  in- 
terested in  the  ruin  of  Marston,  who  "is  just  a 
big  enough  fool  to  invest  his  all  in  one  romantic 
venture  for  irrigating  large  tracts  of  land  out 
West."  Nadine.  she  understands,  is  now  con- 
siderably reduced  in  the  line  of  young  heiresses. 
The  reporter  slips  away  grinning  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  has  the  clue  to  the  whole  market  con- 
fusion. 

Cliff  is  strolling  across  the  grounds  of  Mrs. 
Langham's  home  one  day,  when  he  encounters 
Sid  Rossetier  and  Mae  in  conversation.  What 
he  overhears  confirms  his  suspicions.  Cliff  then 
offers  to  take  Mae  home  in  his  car.  On  the  way, 
they  engage  in  a  casual  conversation  about  the 
sharp  Rossetier,  and  his  aonarent  interest  in 
Nadine.      Miss    Ornesby's    subtlety, — her    fire,  is 


for  a  few  moments  a  source  of  fascination  to 
him. 

At  the  next  party  Mae  and  Sid  enter  together. 
Clitt  notices  suddenly  a  well  known  figure  in 
conventional  dress  "The  Australian,"  who  was 
responsible  for  a  former  reverse  in  his  plans  on 
\vescern  irrigation  by  crooked  manoeuvenng  on 
the  Exchange.  Instantly  he  concludes  that  "The 
Australian  '  is  out  ot  the  market,  but  employ- 
ing Sid  Rossetier  as  a  cats-paw.  He  consults 
Nadine,  and  she  encourages  him  to  approach  an- 
other powerful  concern  of  the  Street  for  sup- 
port. This  is  accomplished,  and  in  a  single  day 
Marston's  fortune  is  reinstated,  and  Marleigh 
recovers  his  own  losses.  This  is  a  means  of 
winning  the  invincible  Mr.  Marleigh  in  Cliff's 
favor,  and  Nadine  is  then  free  to  respond  to  his 
proposal. 

In  a  closing  scene  we  see  Nadine  and  Cliff 
motoring  out  West,  to  Arizona,  to  start  on  the 
"romantic  venture"  of  irrigating  the  land  of  his 
birth.  We  have  a  glimpse  ot  Mae  entering  a 
cab  with  Sid  down  near  the  Exchange.  He  is 
much  upset,  and  downcast,  and  she  attempts  to 
console  him  in  her  own  way  by  little  affectionate 
advances  that  promise  a  more  normal  relation- 
ship between  them   in   the  future. 


A  MOTHER'S  FAITH 
Katherine  Howard 

EVERYBODY  in  the  village  knew  Sarah 
M'Gill,  for  in  one  way  or  another  she  had 
worked  in  most  of  the  homes.  She  was 
left  a  widow  with  a  baby  two  years  of  age, 
Andrew  by  name.  After  paying  the  doctor's 
bills  and  the  funeral  expenses,  there  wasn't  much 
money  left.  Andy  was  her  only  comfort.  Many 
a  mother's  hopes  are  shattered  and  this  fate  be- 
fell Sarah  M  Gill.  ^Vhen  Andy  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  developed  into  a  shiftless,  care- 
less boy, — too  lazy  to  study  and  perfect  himself 
in  any  line  of  work.  Mother-fashion,  Sarah  tried 
to  be  brave  and  smile  and  assure  them  that 
Andy   would   come   along   all  right. 

Then  the  day  came  when  war  was  declared 
and  Sarah's  heart,  as  well  as  every  other 
mother  s  heart,  beat  just  a  trifle  faster,  for  they 
knew  that  their  sons  would  be  called  to  fight 
for  country  and  right.  Every  one  in  the  village 
was  ready  to  do  his  or  her  part.  But  to  all 
appearances  the  coming  of  the  war  did  not  seem 
to  trouble  Andy  in  the  least.  That  evening  there 
was  a  meeting  at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters. 
At  the  meeting  a  young  nurse,  Edith  Abbott, 
spoke  to  the  audience,  urging  every  one  to  do 
something  to  help  win  the  war.  When  Andy 
reached  home  he  casually  remarked:  "Miss  Ab- 
bott is  a  pretty  girl.  She  told  me  she  was  going 
to  France  and  look  after  our  wounded  men. 
She's  going  to  do  her  bit,  isn't  she?"  The  fol- 
lowing noon  Andy  made  his  decision.  "Mother. 
I'm  going  to  Plattsburg  and  then  to  France  if 
they'll  let  me.  I've  enlisted.  After  hearing  that 
nurse  speak  last  night  my  brain  got  busy  and 
I'm  off.  A  big,  husky  fellow  like  me  ought  Uo 
be  able  to  swat  the  enemy.  I'm  just  dying  to 
get  a  whack  at  'em." 

Sarah  receives  a  letter  one  day.  "Dearest 
Mother,  Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  1  am 
feeling  fine — What  a  blessing  the  Red  Cross  is — 
Well,  I'm  here  with  lots  of  others  in  the  trenches. 
Can't  say  it's  real  fun  but  I'm  dying  to  do  some 
real  fighting.  How  I'd  like  some  griddle  cakes 
and  you  alone  can  make  them  to  suit  me.  Take 
care  of  yourself  mother  and  I'll  write  again  very 
soon.    Lots  of  love  from  your — Andy." 

A  few  weeks  later  the  whole  village  was  thrown 
in  a  state  of  excitement.  Mrs.  Abbott  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  daughter  in  which  she 
wrote  of  Andy  M'Gill  being  wounded  and  being 
cared  for  at  a  French  Hospital.  Sara  receives 
another  letter:  "Of  course  you  know  I  was 
wounded  by  this  time.  I've  nothing  to  do  but 
lie  in  bed  and  have  a  swell  American  nurse  bring 
me  food  and  try  to  cheer  me.  Guess  who  the 
nurse  is?  None  other  than  Edith  Abbott, — and 
she's  some  nurse. — We  were  shelled  and  a  high 
explosive  gas  shell  struck  only  a  few  feet  away 
from  me  and  exploded,  and  two  pieces  of  shrap- 
nel lodged  in  my  left  leg,  together  with  some 
flesh  wounds.  I'm  bandaged  from  my  hips  to  my 
toes. — Expecting  to  be  out  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
— Mother,  I  used  to  laugh  at  preachers  and  call 
them  reprobates  and  the  like.  I  used  to  be  a 
reckless  cuss  and  how  much  trouble  I  must  have 
caused  you. — But  one  thing  is  certain,  mother, — 
your  boy  Andy  is  coming  home  from  this  war, 
if  God  spares  his  life,  a  cleaner  and  a  better 
man,  and  then,  mother,  you  will  never  need  to 
wash  and  scrub  again  for  your  Andy  won't  let 
you.  This  war  is  a  terrible  thing,  but  it's  made 
a  man  of  me.  How'd  you  like  Edith  for  a  daugh- 
ter in  law?" 

Andy  came  home  after  the  war  was  over.  He 
and  Edith  were  married.  Andy  would  not  let 
his  mother  work  so  hard.  Sarah  was  happy  for 
her   faith   had   won  out. 
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THE  SHADOW  CHASERS 
Henry    Francis  Granger 

THE  schooner  Perseus  is  utilized  by  Ned 
Iviacon,  Jerry  Grinall  and  Jeanne  de  Sabia 
for  "their  smuggling  operations,  Beltran,  a 
Luropean,'  is  their  contederate  and  shipments  or 
mixed  drugs, — morphine,  opium,  coke  and  heroin 
go  from  Beltran's  Hamburg  office  to  Jamaica  and 
^uba,  where,  in  turn  they  are  to  be  smuggled  into 
the  states.  John  Wood,  Federal  operative,  is  on 
their  trail  and  he  implores  the  aid  of  K.ent  burn- 
ham,  devoted  to  the  soil,  particularly  orchards, 
who  is  on  the"  scene  of  operations.  Kent  is  in 
love  with  Roxanne  Winslow,  cousin  of  Ned,  who 
nas  forced  his  services  upon  her  in  order  to  better 
his  smuggling  plans.  Jerry  has  rigged  the 
scnooner  so  that  the  hiding  place  of  the  drugs 
cannot  be  found  and  although  the  Federal  agents 
are  sure  of  their  activities,  definite,  legal  proor 
has  been  missing.  jonn,  ^  ivjrtiiv-J  "is  argument 
states-  eighty  per  cent  of  the  narcotic  arugs 
tnat  come  in  are  sold  unlawfully,  and  every 
/ear  the  amount  of  such  drugs  used  increases 
and  the  average  age  of  the  addicts  grows  less, 
until  now"  it  is  below  eighteen  years.  ...  1  he 
Narcotic  Rehabilitation  Society  reports  that  every 
aay  a  thousand  men  and  women  and  children 
start  to  use  some  kind  ot  drug. 

Maconwold  is  a  big  estate  and  the  activities  ot 
sea  to  modernize  the  place  is  bringing  in  all  sorts 
of  characters.  A  mill  is  erected  where  it  covers 
the  landing  of  some  part  ot  the  schooner  s  incom- 
ing cargo.  This  activity  is  increased  by  the  search 
tor  Mose  Jackson,  wanted  by  the  sheriff.  Ned 
plans  to  use  M6se  and  Late  Jackson  tor  his  plans, 
iviose  Jackson  has  broken  jail  and  there  is  a  price 
n  his  head,  bringing  many  strangers  into  the 
neighborhood.  Salowich  and  Morris  are  caught 
dv  the  Federal  officers  with  dope  and  gems,  tor 
wnich  the  conspirators  have  been  handsomely  paid. 

Kent  Burnham,  his  love  for  Roxanne  accepted, 
has  determined  '  to  see  the  matter  through  and 
protect  her.  Thus  he  acts  in  conjunction  with 
,.n  Wood,  Federal  agent,  to  round  up  the  smug- 
'rs  Ned  Macon  believes  that  it  is  Roxanne 
,',no  'is  tipping  "off  John  Hood,  and  he  proposes 
to  do  away  with  her. 

Meanwhile,  John  Woods  men  have  searched 
the  schooner  and  found  it  to  be  empty.  Not  a 
thing  has  been  found  and  Jerry  chucKles  when  he 
thinKS  that  Wood  will  be  laughed  out  of  the  ser- 
vice for  his  unsuccessful  attempts  to  round  up 
,ie  smugglers.  .  v 

That  night  John  Hood  communicates  to  l^ent 
Burnham  that  the  Perseus  is  on  her  way  back. 
At  dinner  John  Hood  surprises  the  conspirators. 
,is  three  men  stand  by  his  side,  guns  in  hand. 
For  an  instance"  there  was  breatnless  silence  in 
the  room.  Ned  Macon,  rigid  as  a  statue,  never 
stirred  but  his  eyes,  malignant,  deadly,  flashed 
upon  Rosanne,  and  then  with  a  movement  quicker 
..most  than  the  eye  could  follow,  his  hand  darted 
into  his  waistcoat."  Jerry,  anticipating  Neds 
move  puts  himself  before  her  and  he  is  shot 
dead  At  the  same  time  another  gun  report  is 
heard  and   Ned   is   instantly  killed. 

lohn  Hood  explains:  "1  didn  t  expect  it  to  end 
this  way,  Kent,  but  perhaps  it  is  better  so.  It 
was  the  mad  scheme  of  a  mad  man  but  it  was 
devilishly "  clever  at  that.  1  can  t  tell  you  just 
how  it  works.  We  will  not  know  until  we  can 
dock  the"  schooner  for  an  examination,  but  it 
appears  like  this.  They  have  a  contrivance  shaped 
iiKe  a  torpedo,  that  sinks  under  an  adjustable 
weight.  "On  the  top  side  is  bolted  a  water-tight 
hatch  It  is  loaded  to  sink  slowly,  stern  first, 
and  there  are  sort  of  stell  fins  to  lift  it  as  it 
is  drawn  through  the  water,  lifting  it  higher  as 
the  boat  goes  "faster  but  always  remaining  sub- 
merged below  the  wake  of  the  propeller.  There 
appears  to  be  a  considerable  extension  on  the 
oiceg  with  rods  that  come  up  through  the  over- 
hang of  the  stern  and  connect  with  a  ring  on 
the  end  of  a  chain  that  is  fastened  to  the  bow 
of  the  torpedo. "  By  the  rods  they  evidently  hook 
and  unhook  the  chain  from  the  skeg.  1  here  is 
also  a  small  flexible  wire  rope  that  runs  down 
besides  the  rods,  along  the  skeg  extension,  and 
attaches  to  the  torpedo.  When  the  towing  chain 
is  unhooked  and  the  torpedo  is  free  it  still  re- 
mains attached  to  this  wire  rope  which  runs  back 
to  a  hand  winch"  very  skilfully  hidden  in  a  locker, 
under  the  bottom  boards  when  not  in  use.  . 
Through  the  aid  of  the  Chink  the  torpedo  is 
located  as  well  as  a  tunnel,  electrically  lighted 
and  running  down  to  the  water.  The  torpedo  is 
packed  full  of  dope. 

As  John  Hood  drove  away  and  Kent  Burnham 
turned  to  mount  the  steps,  the  rim  of  the  sun 
showed  above  the  ridge.  He  climbed  the  last 
step  and  "Roxanne  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  morn- 
ing light  upon  her  wan  face.  He  stepped  for- 
ward quickly  and  his  arms  went  around  her. 
"The  shadows  have  lifted,  dear  heart,"  he  said 
softly. 

THE    HOT  AMERICAN 
J.  R.  Wadsworth 

IT  IS  a  holiday  in  Strasbourg,  and  the  pick  of 
the  French  garrisons  parades  through  cheering 
crowds.  Robert  Hunter  a  newly  arrived 
American  medical  student,  sees  among  the  crowds 
a  beautiful  French  girl.  His  friend,  Jean  Dumont, 
claps  him  heartily  on  the  back  and  promises  him  an 
introduction,  for  she  is  Annette  Dumont,  his  cousin. 

She  finds  the  American  entertaining,  and  takes 
him  out  sight-seeing.  They  witness  the  death  of 
a  lovelorn  young  French  girl  who  has  thrown  her- 
self from  the  Cathedral  tower.  Robert  tells  An- 
nette he  cannot  understand  how  a  woman  could 
do  a  thing  like  that. 


"Ah,  but  we  French  are  different.  W»  are  not 
cold.      1  hat  girl  must  have  been  disappointed  in 

love." 

Nevertheless,  she  confesses  that  she  would  not 
have  thrown  herself  from  the  tower;  she  would 
have  preferred  drowning  herself  just  below  the  Pont 
de  Kehl  in  the  khine. 

Annette  falls  in  love  with  her  English  teacher 
at  the  University.  While  out  skiing  in  the  neigh- 
boring Vosges  Mountains  with  Robert  and  Jean, 
she  tumbles.  Jean,  who  has  sharply  watched  her 
actions  lately,  remarks  that  perhaps  that  fall  was 
for  the  Englishman.  Her  blush  causes  him  mis- 
giving, and  he  hastens  his  own  proposal.  She 
refuses,  and  he  accuses  her  of  loving  some  one 
else — the  Englishman,  probably, — but  she  will  not 
tell. 

Obsessed,  she  decides  to  seek  out  her  English- 
man one  foggy  winter  afternoon.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  get  the  man  to  realize  how  much  she 
has  been  wooing  him.  She  reaches  his  home  just 
in  time  to  see  him  embracing  another  woman.  He 
introduces  the  stranger  as  his  young  wife,  come 
from  England  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  him. 
Annette  flees,  stunned,  and  as  she  passes  the 
Cathedral  on  her  way  home  receives  an  idea.  She 
leaves  a  note  for  Robert,  who  is  to  call  that  after- 
noon. 

When  Robert  reads  her  note,  about  the  cruelty 
of  thwarted  love,  and  her  farewell  wishes  to  the 
not-so-fiery  Americans,  himself  in  particular,  he 
recalls  the  incident  of  the  Cathedral  suicide.  He 
recalls  that  she  once  told  him  about  jumping  in 
the  river  by  the  Kehl  bridge,  runs  out,  and  realiz- 
ing that  he  will  be  late,  leaps  on  a  bicycle  stand- 
ing by  the  curb  and  pedals  madly  through  the 
tog.  He  reaches  the  river  just  in  time  to  save 
her  from  the  frantic  struggle  in  the  current. 

Robert  develops  pneumonia.  Annette,  little  the 
worse  for  the  adventure,  remains  constantly  by  his 
bedside.  From  her  anxiety  springs  a  new  affection 
for  this  American.  When  he  is  in  grave  danger 
of  death,  she  prays  with  all  the  ardor  of  her 
soul.     He  recovers,  and  renews  his  proposal. 

One  day,  she  tells  him  that  she  once  was  mis- 
taken when  she  thought  that  Americans  were  cold, 
for  if  they  are  all  like  him,  they  are  the  opposite, 
— what  you  call  hot,  instead  ot  cold.  He  asks  her 
if  she  loves  the  one  hot  American  that  she  knows. 
She  adores  him.  Then  why  will  she  not  marry 
him?  Because,  he  will  think  she  is  only  doing  it 
from  gratitude  for  saving  her  life.  Besides,  she 
isn't  worthy  of  him  after  what  she  has  done,  or 
tried  to  do.  He  jumps  up  from  his  chair  and 
starts  for  the  door.  She  inquires  where  he  is 
going. 

"To  jump  off  the  cathedral  tower."  She  catches 
him  as  he  reaches  the  door,  and  tells  him  that 
she  will  go  to  the  cathedral  with  him,  but  only 
as  far  as  the  altar. 


jolly  good  time  is  enjoyed  by  all,  with  Jack  re- 
ceiving all  due  honors. 


WEE  LORD  KIDNAPER 
Adele    Flowers  McCullough 

JOHN  KIDNAPER,  descendant  of  an  old  Dutch 
family  of  early  Pennsylvania,  had  a  long  line 
of  ancestry  extending  down  through  four 
generations.  Land  rich,  each  member  received 
a  goodly  share  of  the  inheritance.  John  fell  heir 
to  an  agricultural  section,  located  now  on  the 
William  Penn  Highway.  He  transformed  the  old 
Iiomestead  into  a  well-equipped,  modern  home, 
surrounded  by  lordly  oaks,  and  a  nifty  gasoline 
station  is  his  sole  material  concern.  He  has  a 
lovely  wife  and  two  young  chidren — Jack  and 
baby  Alice. 

Jack  Kidnaper,  youngster  of  eight,  is  gifted 
with  a  wonderful  imagination.  Mamam,  the  old 
cook,  is  at  a  loss  when  he  is  about,  for  he  has 
no  end  of  tricks.  His  teacher,  in  school,  he 
voted  a  "good  sport"  using  the  same  appellation 
for  himself.  At  his  birthday  party  he  carries 
on  in  great  style,  shocking  the  entire  Kidnaper 
tribe.  Grandpa  is  particularly  horrified  and 
blames  the  youthful  parents  for  the  wild  conduct 
of  Kidnapper  Junior.  The  gifts  which  Jack  re- 
ceives are  only  an  added  incentive  for  juvenile 
whoopee. 

Jack  has  seen  a  show  wherein  the  villain  holds 
the  heroine  for  ransom  and  thus  procures  a  re- 
ward of  some  $50,000  left  in  a  birdhouse.  He 
immediately  concocts  the  scheme  of  kidnapping 
baby  Alice,  five  months  of  age.  He  hides  her 
in  the  summer  house  on  the  lawn,  making  a 
cosy  bed  for  her  in  a  big  basket,  where  she  soon 
falls  asleep.  Mamam  gives  the  alarm  and  there 
is  intense  and  frantic  excitement.  Jack  begins 
to  cry  and  sobs:  "What  shall  I  do  without  my 
Honey?"  Mr.  Kidnaper  calls  the  state  troopers, 
who  believe  that  the  gypsies  have  stolen  her. 
The  city  police  force  is  put  on  the  case.  Rela- 
tives far  and  near  are  notified.  Jack  fills  Baby 
Alice's  milk  bottle  and  slips  it  to  her.  In  the 
midst  of  this  uproad  Jack  retires  to  the  emer- 
gency line  for  private  service  in  the  summer  house 
and  demands  a  ransom  of  $100,000  from  Daddy 
Kidnaper.  "Place  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  the  Dove  Cot  by  the  old  oak  and  in  one  hour 
you  shall  find  your  daughter  on  the  lawn.  In 
case  of  failure  one  litte  pink  toe  shall  be  cut  off 
every  hour,  one  ear,  one  finger,  one  golden  curl, 
and  so  on,  at  the  cost  of  an  increase  of  one- 
thousand  dollars  every  hour  of  delay."  Mr.  Kid- 
naper is  now  bent  on  seizing  the  culprit,  but  he 
is  outwitted  and  at  last  places  a  check  in  Dove 
Cot  for  that  amount.  Jack  comes  walking  along 
the  lawn  with  Honey  on  his  back.  "Rejoice  with 
me,"  says  Mr.  Kidnaper,  "I  have  found  my  baby 
Alice,  who  was  lost  to  me  and  the  whole  world, 
but  guarded  by  the  greatest  ever.  Wee  Lord  Kid- 
naper! I  say  rejoice  with  me.  Come  one  and 
all,  and  see  for  yourselvesl"  And  at  the  moon- 
light party    in    celebration   of    Honey's    return,  a 


BLOOD  WILL  TELL 
John  J.  Hagarty 

THE  cast  of  characters:  Patrick  Henry  Joseph 
Miles,  Earl  of  Dunsany  Castle;  Madeline  Mary 
Miles,  Countess  of  Dunsany;  Hon.  Patrick 
Henry  Joseph  Miles,  only  son  of  the  Earl;  Percy 
George  Ratchford,  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl; 
Catharine  Mary  Ratchford,  only  sister  of  the  Earl; 
Percy  George  Ratchford,  Jr.,  only  son  and  next  of 
kin  to  the  Earl;  Gerald  Patrick  O'Connor,  Ameri- 
can millionaire;  Kathleen  Mary  O'Connor,  wife; 
Thomas  Joseph  O'Connor,  son;  Kathleen  Mary 
O'Connor,  daughter.  Twenty  or  more  women 
stenographers,   etc.  etc. 

Dunsany  Castle,  in  the  town  of  Dunsany, 
Country  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  show 
places  in  southern  Ireland.  The  castle  dated  back 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  earl  and  pres- 
ent owner,  was  the  twelfth  earl  in  succession  to 
the  title  and  estates,  which  were  the  largest  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  He  had  served  in  the 
Eighteenth  Hussars,  a  cavalry  regiment,  from 
lieutenant  up  to  colonel  in  command.  He  had 
seen  considerable  service  with  his  regiment  both  in 
Egypt  and  the  Boer  war.    He  was  retired  in  1912. 

Patrick  Henry,  his  only  son,  refuses  to  enlist 
in  the  British  Army,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
father  threatens,  and  finally  disowns  him.  His 
reason  for  not  serving  is  because  he  does  not 
believe  that  England  was  doing  the  right  thing 
by  Ireland.  The  Earl  procures  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  King's  own  Scottish  Borders  for 
his  nephew  Percy  Ratchford.  Paddy  leaves  for 
New  York,  and  when  war  commences  he  joins  the 
Fighting  Sixty-ninth,  New  York  and  is  assigned 
to  Company  E  with  his  buddy  Gerald  O'Connor. 
The  next  scene  shifts  to  the  subway  between  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  where  a  stalled  train  causes 
a  women  to  be  alarmed.  In  the  dark  Paddy  makes 
them  forget  their  fear  by  his  story  of  fighting 
abroad  and  song.  The  lights  are  put  on  and  a 
refined,  whitehaired  old  gentleman  introduces  him- 
self, as  the  father  of  Paddy's  trench  companion. 
He  hands  Paddy  a  card:  "Gerald  O'Connor  & 
Co.  Largest  Stock  and  Bond  brokers  in  the  East" 
and  invites  Paddy  to  visit  him.  Since  Paddy  has 
one  coat  sleeve  pinned  up  and  has  had  to  drop  his 
old  vocation,  this  is  welcomed  by  him.  At  the 
office  Paddy  is  given  a  $5,000.  a  year  job,  makes 
friends  quickly  with  Thomas  O'Connor,  son,  and 
is  invited  to  the  O'Connor  household  where  he 
meets  Kathleen  and  wins  her  love,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  stenographic  force  who  have  learned 
to  love  him.  Paddy  writes  to  his  mother  telling 
her  that  he  is  going  to  marry,  and  encloses  a  pic- 
ture of  his  sweetheart.  His  mother  responds 
quickly,  informing  him  that  his  father  has  but 
a  short  time  to  live;  that  Paddy  is  again  the 
rightful  heir;  and  that  the  Earl  has  forbidden  the 
Ratchfords  to  set  foot  on  the  estate  again.  She 
further  states  that  ten  thousand  pounds  have 
been   transferred   to   New  York  for  his  credit. 

This  news,  of  course,  is  welcomed  by  the 
O'Connors,  although  they  have  accepted  Paddy 
for  the  man  he  was.  When  the  happy  couple 
went  aboard  ship  for  an  extended  tour  of  Europe, 
Mrs.  O'Connor  remarks  that  "We  have  lost  one 
son,  but  we  have  gained  another;  and  to  think, 
dear,  that  he  was  only  one  of  the  rank  and  file." 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  HABSBURGS 

Fritz  Von  Hausberger 

COUNT  RUDOLPH  of  Habsburg,  the  newlj 
elected  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a 
mild,  dependable  young  man  who,  with  his 
kind  wife,  the  Archduchess  Zita,  begins  a  new 
reign  full  of  confidence  in  the  support  of  the 
people.  When  the  young  Archduke  Otto  is  born, 
church  and  state  unite  in  their  sincere  wishes 
that  the  line  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  remain 
in  power. 

Then  the  war  breaks  out,  and  Austria-Hungary 
is  allied  with  Germany  against  the  entire  world. 
The  Jesuits  of  the  state  deplore  the  part  the 
Emperor  must  take  in  warfare  over  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  a  territory  with  a  different  religious 
faith,  to  which  they  have  no  personal  claim. 
Why  should  they  incur  bloodshed  in  France,  in 
whom  they  have  no  interest?  But  the  Emperor 
is  in  alliance  with  Germany,  and  so  ingrained 
among  his  people  is  the  spirit  of  comradeship 
with  their  neighbor  country,  that  he  dare  not  ir- 
ritate them,  and  betray  the  Germans  by  enacting 
a  peace  pact  with  France.  This  would  appear  as 
though  he  recognized  the  defeat  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  French  would  thus  gain  a  considerable 
advantage   against    the   Austro-Hungarian  ally. 

The  Jesuits,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  approach- 
ing the  Emperor,  secure  the  support  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Zita.  She  despairs  of  the  war,  and  hopes 
to  end  it  before  her  own  boy  grows  up.  She 
summons  all  her  guile  in  persuading  her  husband 
to  allow  the  Jesuits  to  offer  the  French  a  means 
of  peaceful  settlement.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  French  journals  regard  it  as  a 
form  of  surrender  of  both  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  forces,  the  Archduke  is  set  upon  and 
threatened  with  his  life.  He  is  torn  with  anguish, 
for  what  he  did  was  solely  in  the  interests  of 
his  people's  safety,  but  they  merely  regard  it  as 
an  intrigue  of  the  church  against  the  state.  Have 
not  the  Jesuits  taken  the  initiative  in  following 
the  dictates  of  Rome,  instead  of  allowing  the 
state  to  maintain  its  military  dignity  by  absolute 
opposition?  Surely  they  cannot  believe  that  the 
Emperor  himself  would  so  have  betrayed  Ger- 
many. The  people  are  divided  in  their  fidelity. 
Those  who  support  neither  church  nor  state 
finally  declare  a  socialist  republic,  and  the  Arch- 
duke with  his  family  are  urged  to  take  refuge  in 
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Years  later,  the  crown  is  lost.  The  royal 
family  are  residing  in  a  villa  in  Spain.  Otto  has 
grown  to  a  handsome  youth  of  sixteen,  who  spends 
his  time  with  a  little  Spanish  beauty,  whom  he 
entertains  with  mock  promises  as  to  what  he  will 
do  when  he  returns  to  rule  his  country.  She  does 
not  know  how  ardent  is  his  wish  for  this  to  come 
about.  ^iHBB 

The  next  scene  takes  place  in  Otto's  study. 
He  is  in  civilian  clothes,  bent  over  his  books.  A 
clergyman,  the  former  Privy  Chaplain  of  Reich- 
enau,  is  lecturing  to  him.  Suddenly  Otto  inter- 
rupts him,  seizes  the  priest's  hand,  and  inquires 
impulsively:  "Do  tell  me,  Father,  do  you  be- 
lieve the  day  will  come  when  1  shall  take  over 
my   Father's   heritance?"     The  priest   cannot  say. 


The  ruins  of  the  Habsburg.  Heavy  autumn 
storms  blowing  about  the  old  burg.  Leaves  are 
falling.  A  large  stone  crumbles  off  the  battle- 
ments of  the  deserted  burg,  and  with  a  bang 
rolls  down  the  hill. 


OUT  OF  SIGHT 
J.  R.  Wadsworth 


MOONLIGHT.  Phil  and  June  are  enacting 
a  farewell  scene  in  a  canoe.  He.  has  3u?t 
been  graduated,  and  must  leave  on  the  mid- 
night train  to  sail  for  Constantinople.  Three 
years  is  a  long  time  to  be  separated,  but  the 
school  made  him  sign  a  three  y_ear  contract. 
These  past  few  months  have  meant  much  to  them, 
and  the  parting  seems  cruel.  He  assures  her 
that  absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder  and 
she  reminds  him  of  the  old  saw:  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind."  In  attempting  to  prove  his  point, 
he  upsets  the  canoe  in  five  feet  of  water.  They 
splash  ashore  arm  in  arm.  They  hop  into  a 
campus  Ford  and  start  for  the  station.  A  flat 
tire  delays  them  long  enough  so  that  they  reach 
the  station  just  as  the  train  pulls  in.  The  frater- 
nity brothers  who  have  brought  Phil's  bags  give 
the  wet  couple  a  rousing  reception.     He's  off! 

Phil  arrives  in  Constantinople  to  begin  teach- 
ing. He  enshrines  June's  picture  to  the  most 
wonderful  girl  in  the  world.  "I  didn't  think  you 
had  had  time  to  meet  her  yet.  How  did  you  like 
her  aunt?" 

"Aunt?"    inquires  Phil. 

"Yes.  Lois  Grant.  Y ou'll  meet  her  here.  She 
is  the  niece  of  Prof.  Brown's  wife.  All  right  for 
looks,  but  pretty  fond  of  herself.  She  wants  a 
man." 

Phil  and  Lois  are  congenial — play  tennis  to- 
gether and  spend  much  time  with  each  other. 
Phil  tells  her  all  about  June,  and  she  seems  to 
be  a  good  listener.  She  has  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and  Joe  suspects  that  Phil  is  forgetting 
June.     The  latter  denies  it  rather  too  vigorously. 

In  the  native  quarter,  a  disagreeable  foreigner 
insults  Lois,  and  Phil  gallantly  knocks  him  down. 
When  they  get  away  from  the  crowd,  Lois  breaks 
down  and  weeps  on  Phil's  shoulder.  He  comforts 
her,  and  surprises  himself  by  his  ardor.  He  is 
about  to  kiss  her,  but  an  image  flits  before  him. 
A  picture  of  moonlight,  the  white  face  of  June 
smiling  through  tears,  and  her  jest  about  "out 
of   sight."      His   eyes   widen   in   sudden  rnisgiving. 

Phil  struggles  against  the  girl's  charm,  but  he 
cannot  resist  a  romantic  situation.  Moonlight 
and  Lois  longing  to  be  kissed  make  an  irresistible 
combination.  Both  suffer  with  an  awareness  of 
June  that  even  heightens  the  intensity  of  feeling 
for  one  another. 

Phil  is  in  the  habit  of  confiding  in  Joe.  Over 
their  morning  ablutions,  he  confesses  that  he  is 
in  a  quandary,  and  cannot  decide  which  girl  he 
loves.  Joe  advises  him  to  write  and  explain  the 
situation   frankly  to  June. 

After  a  glamorous  evening  with  Lois,  Phil 
comes  in  and  finds  Joe  in  bed.  As  he  undresses, 
he  tells  Joe  that  he  has  mailed  the  letter,  and 
now  feels  he  can  approach  Lois  with  a  clearer 
conscience.  Joe  asks  sleepily,  "Did  you  find  that 
cable  for  you,  Phil?  It  came  while  you  were 
out."  The  news  is  from  June.  She  has  at  last 
secured  her  father's  consent  to  sail  from  New 
York   and    will   join  him  soon. 

On  her  arrival,  June  feels  like  an  outcast,  for 
Phil  and  Lois  inevitably  get  paired  off  in  tennis 
or  bridge.  She  discovers  them  in  an  embrace, 
but  keeps  silent.  In  agony,  she  finally  takes 
her  trouble  to  Joe.  He  advises  her  not  to  leave, 
as  she  has  planned,  as  he  feels  confident  that  Phil 
is   still  fond  of  her. 

The  next  day  the  two  boys  discover  the  dor- 
mitory in  a  blaze.  Phil  dashes  in  and  rescues 
June  at  his  own  peril.  He  leaves  Lois  standing 
on  the  campus,  and  she  realizes,  in  the  ensuing 
scene,  how  little  she  means  to  .  him.  joe  ap- 
proaches her,  as  she  weeps,  much  interested  in 
a  Lois  whom  humility  has  subdued.  He  drags 
her  away  just  as  the  roof  crashes,  and  Phil  is 
seen  carrying  the  revived  June  off  into  a  canoe. 


PEACE  ON  THE  RHINE 
Edwin  Marshall  Williams 

S-C-R-E-E-C-H.  The  big  Army  Cadillac 
jammed  to  a  stop.  Captain  Richard  Lane's 
revery  about  his  peaceful  life  at  Princeton 
was  interrupted  by  an  accident.  Army  discipline 
steeled  his  nerves,  and  with  apparent  coolness  he 
observed  the  sergeant  chauffeur  lift  the  maimed 
body  of  a  young  German  girl  into  the  car.  "Drive 
to  the  American  hospital  at  Neunheur"  he  in: 
structed,  eager  to  rejoin  his  squadron  at  the 
Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine.  This  inter- 
ruption   was  annoying. 

At  the  hospital  he  waited,  until  the  report 
came  back  that  the  girl's  shoulder  and  arm  were 


fractured,  and  her  head  would  have  to  be  tied 
up  tor  weeks.  He  set  out  to  visit  her  guardians, 
Count  Krun  and  his  wife,  whose  domicile  was  at 
present  the  home  of  a  host  of  American  airmen 
of  the  68th  squadron.  Captain  Lane  hated  the 
task  of  reporting  their  niece's  injury,  the  more 
so  because  her  aunt  and  uncle  seemed  to  be  in- 
telligent, cultured  people  who  spoke  perfect 
Lngush  and  assumed  an  irreproachable  dignity 
toward  him.  All  thret  set  out  next  day  to  visit 
the  girl.  She  is  unrecognizable  in  her  bandages, 
but  the  Captain  overhears  Countess  Krun  mention 
the  name  "Irene,"  and  he  starts.  '  Irene"  was 
tne  name  of  the  one  girl  he  had  loved,  back  in 
Princeton.  His  heart  pounds  when  he  recalls 
that  this  girl  was  of  German  descent,  and  that 
her  name  was — or  was  it? — Krun.  rie  strains 
his  whole  body  in  scrutinizing  the  parts  of  h^r 
face  that  were  not  covered  with  bandages,  but 
cannot  discover  whether  she  is  his  own  Irene. 
He  will  not  disclose  what  he  fears,  for  any  sign 
ot  emotion  over  a  wounded  girl  would  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  stoicism  the  Captain  was  wont 
lo  display  at  all  the  mishaps  ot  warfare.  Be- 
sides, if  this  is  not  the  girl,  he  would  certainly 
antagonize  Count  Krun  unduly  by  speaking  of 
their  early  love.  The  Count  is  by  no  means 
friendly  toward  Richard  Lane  as  it  is,  and  the 
annoyance  of  housing  a  troupe  of  American 
soldiers  at  their  beautiful  old  homestead  adds 
to  his  displeasure.  Irene  is  recovering  steadily, 
however,  and  Richard  suppresses  his  anxiety, 
while  he  sends  her  flowers.  When  she  is  re- 
lieved of  her  bandages,  she  asks  about  the  roses 
on  her  table,  and  the  sight  of  Richard  s  hand- 
writing causes  her  to  turn  pale.  Could  it  be  her 
Richard  who  was  responsible  for  the  ruthless 
driving  that  wounded  her?  And  she  had  been 
silently  resenting  the  inhumane  character  of 
thcsd  careless  Americans.  She  issued  orders  that 
sne  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Captain.  Proud,  he 
keeps  silent,  and  looks  to  his  work  among  the 
men.  One  day,  as  he  is  up  in  an  aeroplane,  the 
strain  of  the  past  few  weeks  seems  to  have 
wrought  havoc  with  his  nerves.  He  loses  control 
of  the  machine,  and  is  wounded  in  a  wreck.  He 
is  sent  to  the  same  American  hospital,  and  when 
Irene  discovers  what  has  happened  her  heart  is 
softened  and  she  asks  to  see  nim.  He  wheels  into 
her  room  in  a  convalescent  cnair,  wreathed  in 
smiles,  and  for  the  first  time  gives  in  to  his 
emotions  before  all  the  American  army  officials 
that  hover  about.  They  wink  at  each  other  over 
the  softness  of  their  hard-boiled  Captain.  So 
this   is  what  a   girl  can  do   to  a  fellowl 

Irene  had  not  meant  to  forgive  him,  but  she 
cannot  resist.  She  pleads  with  her  uncle  and  aunt 
for  him.  Their  love  for  her,  added  to  the  relief 
over  her  recovery,  makes  possible  a  reconciliation. 
All  the  Americans  in  the  squadron  benefit  by  the 
union,  for  they  are  still  being  housed  by  the 
hitherto    most    formidable    Count  Krun. 


diamond  she  is  wearing.  'Richard,"  Ora  softly 
said,  "say  something  awfully  nice  to  both  of  us, 
please,  .  .  .  You'll  find  Alice  inside."  And  when 
Meade  finds  Alice  he  meekly  receives  the  great 
decision.  "Yes,  of  cours  I  will  Dicky.  You're 
such  a  funny  boy,  but  you're  an  old  dear,  and 
really,  I  think  that  you  need  me." 


HIS  UNIQUE  PROPOSAL 
R.  Donald  Moore 

PERHAPS  it  Would  have  interested  Meade  to 
know  what  occurred  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  just  then.  As  Ora  Winterton  left  the 
room  in  which  she  had  been  telephoning,  she 
paused  in  front  of  a  mirror  and  surveyed  herself 
therein.  "I  guess  I'll  be  nice  to  him  tonight." 
For  at  next  Friday's  hop  Austin  would  also  be  on 
hand.  Meade  was  quite  naturally  oblivious  of  all 
this,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  he  began  to 
reflect.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  town  a  few 
months  before,  as  the  head  chemist  of  a  new 
manufacturing  plant,  he  had  been  presentd  to  Ora 
and  had  immediately  been  fascinated  by  her 
cha  rms.  Meade  had  been  invited  to  call  and  soon 
they  had  become  very  well  acquainted.  Indulging 
in  all  sports.  Of  late  she  had  been  quite  partial 
to  a   Mr.  Austin,  promising   young  lawyer. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  dance  and  Meade,  lucky 
contestant  for  her  company,  is  rather  peeved 
when  Ora  elects  the  first  intermission  for  Austin. 
He  does  not  realize  that  Ora  is  merely  trying  to 
put  him  in  his  place, — to  take  him  down  a  peg. 
During  the  intermission  he  strolls  oast  tho  Winter- 
ton  house  and  knowing  that  Alice  must  be  at 
home,  rings  the  doorbell.  Alice  is  there  to  meet 
him  and  they  have  an  enjoyable  dance,  despite  her 
slightly  hurt  ankle  which  prevented  her  from  be- 
ing with  her  sister.  Several  days  later,  Ora  an- 
swers the  phone  and  recognizes  Meade's  voice, 
expecting  that  he  will  invite  her  to  the  coming  hop 
at  the  Lawn  Club.  But  Meade  asks  for  Alice. 
Chagrined,  Ora  runs  to  her  room.  At  the  Dawn 
Club  affair  Alice  and  Meade  seem  like  contented 
sweethearts,  all  of  which  Ora  notices. 

Then,  one  day,  Meade  calls  at  the  Winterton 
home  and  acknowledges  his  love  for  both  girls. 
His  dilemma,  Meade  states,  can  only  be  solved  by 
the  one  who  convinces  him  that  she  will  make 
him  the  better  wife.  This  each  girl  attempts  to 
do.  Ora  takes  the  floor  first,  listing  her  virtues, 
among  which  she  specifies  her  attractiveness,  not 
displeasing  bathing  suit  lines,  her  college  educa- 
tion, her  contemporary  knowledge,  her  wit  and 
conversational  ability.  "Remember  that  in  taking 
a  wife  you  are  taking  a  friend  and  companion 
for  life.  .  .  you  may  think  that  I  have  played 
fast  and  loose  with  you  in  the  past  and  might  do 
so  after  marriage,  but  I  wouldn't."  Alice,  to 
press  her  suit,  even  goes  to  the  trouble  of  putting 
on  her  bathing  suit  so  that  her  sister  will  not 
squelch  her  plea.  And  Meade  decides  in  favor 
of   Alice   after   switching   from   one   to   the  other. 

He  bumps  his  head  on  the  back  of  his  chair 
so  vigorously  at  this  point  that  his  imaginative 
flight    is    abruptly  ended. 

When  he  calls  on  Ora  she  puts  out  her  graceful 
left  hand  that  he  might  admire  a  beautiful  new 


MISTRESS  TRUELOVE  SERLS 
Mabel  Faitoute 

WHEN  the  most  notorious  philanderer  of  the 
court  of  King  Charles  1  married  an  innocent 
young  girl,  the  realm  felt  great  misgiving. 
But  Mistress  Serls  spent  a  happy  six  years  with 
Sir  William,  and  then  quietly  died  at  childbirth. 
The  misfortune  left  her  husband  so  sick  at  heart 
that  he  took  to  his  old  habits  of  promiscuity  with 
the  utmost  unreason,  until  the  pressure  of  the 
court  induced  the  King  to  dismiss  him.  Sir  Wil- 
liam sought  revenge  by  allying  himself  with  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  finally  fleeing  the  land  in  disgust. 
He  arrived  among  the  Puritans  of  America  only 
to  meet  the  same  mistrust,  for  none  knew  how 
to  regard  the  man  who  came  dressed  as  a  Royalist 
of  the  noblest  kind  and  pretended  to  support 
Cromwell.  His  child  had  been  sent  to  a  sister- 
hood, but  when  her  education  there  was  completed 
he  sent  for  her,  and  Truelove  Serls  arrived  just  in 
time  to  save  her  father  from  the  last  stages  of 
debauchery  to  which  his  loveless  life  had  impelled 
him. 

Truelove  arouses  the  suspicion  and  envy  of  the 
other  women  of  the  colony,  for  her  laces  and 
frills  are  entirely  out  of  keeping  here,  but  the  men 
cast  longing  glances  toward  her  during  the  church 
services.  John  Priest,  the  church  father,  is  so 
taken  with  her  himself  that  he  delivers  a  sermon 
about  the  wantonness  of  woman,  to  quell  his  own 
desires.  Bersheba  Barrett  is  the  young  man  who 
seems  to  have  won  her  favor,  but  an  Indian  half- 
breed,  "Captivity  Peter"  secures  a  mystic  pleasure 
out  of  her  very  proximity,  worshipping  the  very 
ground  she  walks  on.  The  scarcity  of  women  in 
the  settlement  must  be  met  immediately,  for  these 
men  are  hardy,  full-blooded  creatures  who  will 
not  smother  their  natural  instincts.  At  last  the 
ship  arrives  bearing  its  famous  cargo  of  females. 
The  eager  men  can  hardly  wait  for  them  to  step 
ashore,  darting  hither  and  yon  to  catch  the  most 
alluring  armful.  The  women  are  of  all  kinds, 
seeking  respite  on  the  new  shores  from  the  many 
grievances  that  beset  England  during  these  times. 
Most  of  them  are  not  above  offering  themselves 
to  the  highest  bidder,  but  when  Barrett  first  set 
eyes  on  the  timid  Ennie  Farewell  as  she  darted 
from  the  advances  of  the  burly  village  smith,  he 
felt  he  had  struck  a  finer  prize  than  this  traffic  in 
womankind  was  wont  to  produce.  Forgetting  his 
allegiance  to  Truelove,  he  offers  to  take  Ennie 
home  with  him  and  shelter  her  until  she  should 
choose  her  own  mode  of  existence.  It  is  "Captivity 
Peter"  who  discovers,  during  his  silent  walks  at 
night,  that  Barrett  is  hiding  something  from 
Truelove,  and  in  his  unearthly  love  warns  her  to 
forget  him.  Truelove's  first  disappointment  is 
buried  in  remorse  for  having  wasted  her  time,  and 
she  decides  to  devote  herself  more  faithfully  to 
her  father  henceforth,  and  keep  clean  of  these 
lowly,  lascivious  youths  who  seem  to  have  lost 
all  sense  of  morality  since  they  embarked  on  the 
rugged  shores  of  America.  There  are  brawls  over 
the  possession  of  women  that  leave  her  utterly 
dejected,  for  often  her  name  is  mixed  up  in  any 
slander  that  occurs.  Her  father  is  fast  sinking, 
for  the  life  of  a  nobleman  away  from  his  beloved 
court  seems   rough   and  joyless. 

At  last  one  day  a  ship  arrives  bearing  tidings 
for  Sir  William.  Gilles  HourgieTes  and  Mr.  Ren- 
ault arrive  in  all  the  dignity  of  lace  and  satin, 
sword  and  scabbard,  bearing  for  their  old  court 
friend  an  unconditional  pardon  from  Charles  I. 
Truelove  is  frightened;  this  might  mean  treason, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  colonists,  who  favor  Cromwell. 
Moreover,  now  especially  will  she  have  to  squelch 
all  feeling  for  the  rebel,  Bersheba  Barrett,  who 
would  have  no  sympathy  with  a  subject  of  the 
King.  Gilles  Hourgieres  and  Mr.  Renault  both 
cast  surprised  and  ardent  glances  at  the  beautiful 
girl,  and  soon  become  rivals  for  her  hand.  They 
fight  a  duel,  at  which  Renault  is  thrown,  and 
Hourgieres  gallantly  declines  to  make  any  ad- 
vances to  Truelove  until  he  has  won  her  unsoli- 
cited affection.  Meanwhile  he  devotes  himself  en- 
tirely to  befriending  and  nursing  her  father,  who 
seems  doomed  beyond  recovery.  "Captivity 
Peter"  suspects  that  Hourgieres  is  remaining  on 
the  continent  with  evil  intent  toward  Truelove, 
but  she  assures  him  that  he  has  not  overstepped 
the  bounds   of  a  gentleman. 

Shortly  after,  when  Sir  William  had  been  drunk- 
enly  raving  against  Cromwell,  he  is  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  stocks.  Truelove  runs  to  Rev. 
John  Priest  to  beg  that  her  father  be  released, 
but  the  Reverend  has  no  desire  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  this  wayward  girl,  to  whom  he  feels 
a  disturbing  attachment.  Her  pleadings  seem 
utterly  lost,  but  just  as  the  crowds  have  surround- 
ed the  stocks  to  witness  Sir  William's  last  mo- 
ments, Gilles  Hourgieres  arrives  post-haste  to  an- 
nounce that  they  are  all  traitors,  for  Cromwell 
has  been  thrown,  the  Commonwealth  is  no  longer 
in  existence  in  England,  and  King  Charles  II  is 
now  their  ruler.  Truelove  is  thrilled  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  gallant  gentleman  making  the  sensa- 
tional announcement  and  releasing  her  own  dear 
father.  A  week  later  he  is  on  his  way  to  London 
with  Truelove  and  Sir  William,  with  the  prospect 
of  marriage  immediately  on  the  termination  of 
their  journey.  Bersheba  Barrett  is  more  relieved 
than  grieved,  for  he  has  come  to  love  the  modest 
Ennie  Farewell,  and  knows  that  she  will  make 
him  a  less  headstrong,   more  plastic  sort  of  wife. 
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"DUD'' 
Albert  M.  Cooley 

GEORGE,  "DUD",  BLAKE  is  a  presentable 
young  man  of  the  city's  society  set,  popular 
in  all  circles  by  reason  of  his  always  efferves- 
cent enthusiasm  and  general  liveliness.  While  this 
enthusiasm  of  Blake's  leads  him  into  numerous 
and  divers  ventures,  it  rarely  brings  forth  any- 
thing definite  as  fruit.  In  college,  Blake  at  one 
time  set  out  to  develop  into  the  school's  star 
trackman,  but  weakened  before  the  rigors  of 
earnest  training.  Another  time  his  friends  heard 
much  of  a  projected  vagabondage  around  the 
world.  Similarly  did  his  widely  heralded  plans 
for  becoming  a  great  criminal  lawyer  go  awry. 
"Dud"  Blake's  latest  enthusiasm  is  the  stock  mar- 
ket. News  of  this  is  received  by  the  chap's 
friends  with  proper  incredulity  and  the  familiar 
joshing  about  "burning  up  the  world  again."  Never- 
theless, Blake  has  a  number  of  successes.  It 
seems  as  if  he  may  really  do  something  here. 
Now  enters  the  girl  into  the  story.  Miss  Stanley 
is  the  one  girl  with  whom  George  Blake  has  been 
completely  serious.  But  George's  attentions  do 
not  elicit  the  fullest  response  from  the  young 
lady.  She  thinks  he  has  not  exhibited  the  char- 
acteristics that  are  desired  in  the  person  to  whom 
one  is  joined  in  wedlock.  In  short,  he  is  the  best 
sort  of  a  social  companion  for  her,  but  not  the 
happiest  prospect  as  a  husband.  This  rejection 
is  a  wound  Blake  has  always  kept  concealed  under 
a  show  of  light-heartedness.  When  the  girl's 
newest  suitor,  Parker,  makes  the  bid  for  her 
hand,  he  finds  his  way  comparatively  clear,  for 
he  is  a  fellow  of  good  habits;  he  is  steady,  plod- 
ding, thoroughly  reliable.  He  has  an  excellent 
position  and  a  tidy  bank  account.  Helen  feels 
somewhat  less  romantic  about  Parker  than  about 
Blake,  it  is  true,  yet  she  has  come  to  believe  that 
more  practical  considerations  should  determine  the 
marriagebleness  of  a  man.  Parker  shortly  is 
established  as  her  fiance.  The  marriage  date  is 
not  set  definitely.  Helen  wants  to  be  certain  her 
husband  will  be  able  to  meet  all  her  pet  little 
feminine  desires,  and  that  he  can  build  their  union 
on  a  sure  financial  foundation.  In  order  to  ac- 
celerate his  money-making,  Parker  goes  contrary 
to  all  his  usual  practices  of  caution,  and  invests, 
heavily.  At  first  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire 
several  thousand  more  dollars.  Then  comes  a 
reversal  of  luck.  In  a  single  week  all  his  in- 
vestment and  all  his  bank  earnings  in  addition 
threaten  to  vanish  into  thin  air.  Parker  sees  his 
happiness  swung  in  the  balance.  The  next  week 
there  is  an  unexpected,  unexplained  rise  in  the  value 
of  his  stocks.  ~  Somebody  is  buying  up  the  de- 
preciated stock.  It  continues  until  Parker  finds 
an  opportunity  to  sell  that  will  not  only  recoup 
his  fortunes,  but  also  bring  him  out  ahead.  The 
explanation  of  the  break  which  enables  Parker  to 
save  his  earnings  lies  in  Blake.  By  the  time 
Parker  had  come  to  invest,  Blake  had  amassed  an 
appreciable  fortune,  as  well  as  considerable  stock 
market  wisdom.  He  came  to  learn  of  the  other's 
stab  at  the  market,  and  looked  on  in  alarm  when 
he  saw  the  dwindling  away  of  his  money.  The 
thought  that  he  might  avert  Parker's  downfall 
suggested  itself  to  him.  His  decision  to  act  in 
the  other  man's  cause  led  him  to  hard  thinking 
before  he  was  satisfied  he  should  make  the  sacri- 
fice he  contemplated.  Blake  took  the  one  way  to 
help  Parker  out  of  the  fire.  He  created  an  arti- 
ficial demand  for  the  worthless  stocks  by  buying 
up  hundreds  of  shares,  and  had  Parker  advised  by 
his  broker  to  sell  out,  which  advice  Parker  took. 
To  Blake  the  move  was  not  short  of  disaster.  He 
lost  everything.  For  Parker  it  signified  success, 
and    marriage    the   following  month. 

As  Helen  and  her  fiance  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  their  friends,  Blake  was  subjected  to 
their  chiding,  and  it  was  "Dud>\  "Dud",  "Dud" 
that  pounded   against   his  ears. 


THE   WHITE   SHEIK  INTERFERES 
R.    Donald  Moore 

THE  French  Foreign  Legion  in  Morocco  is  made 
up  of  men  of  various  nationalities  and  diverse 
callings,  who  have  at  some  time  met  with 
reverses  and  have  chosen  this  means  of  temporary 
retirement.  Thus  the  Frenchman  who  was  known 
by  the  false  name  of  Heinrich  Horst  was  committed 
to  fight  against  the  rebellious  Moroccans  without 
conviction.  He  came  upon  the  Russian  sentry 
in  the  prison  camp  violently  abusing  the  prisoner, 
Ben  Ali,  son  of  the  troublesome  leader  among  the 
Berbers,  Sheik  Ben  Omar.  He  attacked  the  Rus- 
sian, and  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  own  French 
forces,  for  enabling  Ben  Ali  to  escape.  An  elec- 
trical storm  destroys  the  camp,  so  that  Heinrich 
Horst  escapes  on  the  Colonel's  exquisite  thorough- 
bred, Zara.  As  he  is  passing  the  night  in  the 
desert,  his  French  uniform  is  recognized  by  a 
band  of  Berbers,  who  surround  him  and  bring  him 
to  Sheik  Ben  Omar.  He,  is  about  to  be  killed, 
when  Ben  Ali  appears  and  tells  how  the  Frenchman 
saved  his  life. 

Ben  Omar  welcomes  him  as  "The  White  Sheik," 
and  introduces  his  beautiful  daughter,  Ayala.  The 
Frenchman  is  not  enthusiastic  about  his  new  posi- 
tion as  protector  of  the  royal  Ben  Ali,  but  at  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  girl  he  is  willing  to  enlist  his 
aid  on  the  side  of  the  Berbers  merely  to  win  her 
hand.  He  offers  excellent  military  advice,  urging 
the  Berbers  to  keep  out  of  the  valley,  and  continue 
their  practice  of  Guerrila  warfare,  in  which  the 
French  are  less  experienced.  But  the  native  of 
the  Mzapp  tribe,  Ouafy,  is  joined  to  Ayala  by  a 
betrothal  during  their  childhood,  and  he  is  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  Frenchman,  who  seems  to 
have  enlisted  her  interest.  He  urges  Sheik  Ben 
Omar  to  ignore  Horst's  military  plans.  As  a 
result,    the    Berbers    are    miserably    defeated,  and 


Ben  Ali  is  killed.  "The  White  Sheik,"  who  was 
assigned  the  protection  of  the  royal  son  is  held 
responsible  by  Ben  Omar  for  his  death,  and  is 
imprisoned.  Ayala  suspects  Ouafy's  influence  in 
this,  and  enlists  the  aid  of  the  guard  of  the  prison 
tent  of  the  Frenchman.  He  frees  Horst,  who  finds 
Zara,  his  faithful  horse,  and  Ayala  awaiting  him. 
Ben  Omar  has  been  ill  since  his  defeat,  and  Ayala 
explains  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  un- 
grateful neglect  of  Horst.  She  advises  him  as  to 
now  he  can  make  his  escape  from  the  Berbers, 
assuring  him  that  his  life  is  no  longer  safe  with 
the  designing  Ouafy  near.  He  asks  her  whether 
slie  will  allow  herself  to  be  married  to  such  a 
creature,  and  she  shakes  her  head.  She  loves 
another.  Her  quick  flash  of  admiration  does  not 
go  unheeded.  He  recognizes  that  his  own  love  is 
mutual,  and  clasps  her  to  him.  In  a  few  moments 
Liiey  are  beating  a  hasty  retreat  across  the  plains, 
followed  by  random  shots  among  the  Berbers  that 
soon  die  off  in  the  distance.  Ayala  and  the 
r  renchman   are  saved. 


HANDS 
Anna  C.  Jones 

A GAY  party  of  Detroiters  arrive  at  Strathowen, 
a  beautiful  hunting  lodge  in  the  wilds  of 
Northern  Michigan.  Old  Bill  Bennet,  care- 
taker of  the  propercy, — a  fine,  bluff  woodsman, 
is  very  much  in  evidence.  The  chief  frontpiece 
on  his  "lawn''  is  the  body  of  a  defunct  flivver, 
propped  up  on  rocks  and  stumps  full  of  earth 
and  flaunting  red  geraniums.  In  the  newly  ar- 
rived party  are  Barry  Owen,  owner  of  the  camp, 
bachelor  of  forty,  sightly  taciturn;  Chet  Howard, 
Owen's  business  partner,  popular  with  all;  Mrs. 
Chet  Howard,  very  attractive,  likeable  young  wo- 
man, and  young  Jimmie  Langfield,  devoted  to 
both  of  the  Howards.  On  the  heels  of  their  ar- 
rival comes  the  Joneses,  relatives  of  old  Bill 
Bennet,  who  lend  the  comedy  zest  to  the  narratjve. 

The  holiday  passes.  It  is  the  last  night  in 
camp.  Old  Bill  Bennet  has  related  his  previous 
hunting  escapades  and  his  story  of  the  bear  he 
had  shot  the  previous  season.  Suddenly  someone 
cries  "A  bear!"  All  run  to  shelter.  Chet's  wife 
grasps  Barry  Owen's  arm  and  cries  that  a  bear 
will  not  come  into  that  crowd, — that  bears  are 
afraid  of  people.  Barry  seems  extremely  nervous. 
Shouts  that  it  really  is  coming.  Breaks  free  from 
Mrs.  Chet's  grasp  and  runs  toward  tent,  shouting 
to  the  men  to  get  their  guns.  Jimmie  Langfield 
is  the  only  man  who  has  brought  a  gun  to  camp, 
as  it  is  not  the  hunting  season.  The  bear  appears 
to  hesitate,  as  if  afraid.  A  rifle  rings  out — twice, 
three  times.  The  bear  gives  a  horrible  cry  and 
crumples  in  a  most  peculiar  heap.  It  is  Chet  I 
His  practical  joke  has  ended  most  disastrously  I 
Sometime  later.  Barry  Owen  and  Jimmie  Lang- 
field are  both  ardently  pressing  their  attentions 
upon  Chet's  Widow.  She  has  pretty  well  made 
up  her  mind  to  marry  Mr.  Owen.  Quite  unex- 
pectedly comes  a  rather  illiterate  letter  from  Mrs. 
Jones,  wife  of  the  old  care-taker,  stating  that 
Old  Bill  is  at  the  point  of  death.  He  wants  to 
see  Mrs.  Chet  on  a  most  important  matter.  Will 
she  come  by  earliest  train?  Accompanied  by  both 
of  her  friends,  Mrs.  Chet  arrives.  But  she  is 
too  late  I  Old  Bill  is  dead.  Unknown  to  Mrs. 
Chet,  however,  Barry  Owen  lays  his  hand  on  a 
letter  written  by  Bill  on  his  deathbed,  in  which 
Owen  is  accused  of  the  murder.  He  throws  it  into 
the  fireplace.  As  Mrs.  Chet  and  Jimmie  slowly 
make  their  way  into  the  house,  the  paper  ,js 
blown  toward  them  out  of  the  chimney.  It  reads: 
"Pretty  weak  now.  Won't  be  here  when  you 
come.  Wanted  you  to  know.  It  was  Barry  Owen 
that  borrowed  my  bear-skin  the  Evening  the 
young   feller   shot  Chet." 

As  for  Jimmie — each  time  in  the  past  that  he 
had  attempted  to  make  love  to  her,  and  just  as 
she  would  be  about  to  yield  to  his  endearments, 
she  had  looked  at  his  hand, — at  his  trigger  finger, 
and  the  vision  of  Jimmie  at  his  tent  door  with 
rifle  to  shoulder  had  clouded  all  else.  But  now 
she  takes  Jimmie  by  the  hand,  looks  up  to  him 
with  all  the  intenseness  of  restrained  love  and 
draws   his   arm  about   her  waist. 


MEET  THE  FATHER-IN-LAW! 
Lida  Jane  Curtin 

THIS  comedy  short  has  for  its  cast  Mr.  Dobson, 
a  businessman.  Prudence  Dobson,  his  wife, 
Miss  Helen  Ruth  Dobson,  their  only  daughter, 
just  nineteen  and  Tim  Maloney,  Mr.  Dobson's 
private  secretary,  bright  and  handsome.  Tim  and 
and  Helen  are  alone  in  conversation,  planning  their 
campaign  for  marriage,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Helen's  parents  and  their  desire  for  her  marriage 
with  the  wealthy  Harry  Dover.  The  Dobsons 
suspect  the  young  couple's  interest  in  each  other 
and  want  to  hasten  Helen's  betrothal.  Tim  in- 
structs Helen  to  meet  him  at  the  Court  House  at 
two-thirty.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Dobson  comes  in 
Tim  will  play  his  big  card.  He  outlines  to  Helen 
his  battle  plan.  He  will  begin  by  telling  him  that 
he  is  in  love  with  a  dear  girl,  that  for  some  un- 
known reason  her  wealthy  father  will  not  consent 
to  their  marriage.  Tim  will  ask  his  advice  about 
how  to  get  the  girl  in  spite  of  her  father.  If 
luck  is  with  Tim  and  Mr.  Dobson  falls  for  his 
line,  they  will  be  sitting  on  top  of  the  world. 
"I'll  throw  him  off  the  track  and  never  let  him 
suspect  that  it  might  be  you  I  want  to  marry, 
and  everything  will  be  O.  K.  Trust  me  dear  and 
now  you  run  along  and  pack  your  traveling  bag 
and   meet  me  at  the   Court  House." 

When  Mr.  Dobson  arrives  Tim  loses  no  time  in 
playing  his  part.  Mr.  Dobson  eats  it  up.  In 
fact,  he  even  delights  in  telling  Tim  that,  in  his 
own  youth,  he  overcome  the  opposition  of  a  stub- 
born father  by  elopement.  "This  girl  will  consent 
to    an    elopement,    won't    she?"      Mr.    Dobson  is 


nothing  if  not  obliging.  Besides  giving  Tim  a 
wedding  present  of  $1,000  and  two  weeks  vaca- 
tion, he  supplies  him  with  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Jones, 
his  sister,  at  Tim's  suggestion,  so  that  the  young 
couple  can  avoid  the  publicity  attendant  upon 
a  marriage  at  the  Court  House.  Further,  he  pens 
a  note  to  his  daughter,  so  that  she  may  accom- 
pany that  timid  young  girl  in  question  and  thus 
prevent  any  last  minute  compunctions.  And, 
finally,  "wouldn't  I  like  to  see  your  future  father- 
in-law's  face  when  he  gets  the  news  of  the  wed- 
ding. .  .  Your  job  will  be  waiting  for  you  when 
you  return  as  well  as  a  raise  in  salary." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobson  delight  in  the  fact  that 
any  possible  love  between  Tim  and  Helen  is  now 
eclipsed.  A  note  is  brought  for  Mr.  Dobson.  He 
reads:  "Dear  Mr.  Dobson,  I  followed  your  advice 
to  the  letter — Everything  O.  K.  Your  sister  much 
surprised  when  she  found  out  what  we  were  there 
for  but  after  reading  your  message  she  followed 
your  instructions —  P.  S. — You  said  you  would 
like  to  have  a  look  at  my  future  father-in-law 
when  he  heard  of  the  wedding,  so  I  say  to  you: 
GO  TO  THE  MIRROR  AND  TAKE  A  LOOK  AT 
YOURSELF.    YOU'RE  HIM  I 


CAPTAIN  "JINX" 
Robert  W.  Home 

JIM  BRADLEY,  tired  of  the  family  strings  in 
old  Virginia,  joins  a  survey  party  into  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  War  comes — and  one 
night  in  camp,  Jim's  friends,  in  a  hilarious  mood, 
shake  dice  to  see  who  goes.  Jim  loses  and  en- 
lists. .  .  .Then  France  and  mud,  and  fighting, 
and  Jim  finds  himself  in  strange  England,  recover- 
ing from  wounds  He  has  a  commission  now,  but 
though  he  has  won  so  much,  he  has  not  yet  de- 
feated the  family  failing  of  the  Bradleys — Booze. 
It  has  had  him  down  many  times.  So  he  is  leaving 
England  for  the  front,  and  one  more  last  jambore 
with  the  bunch.  Morning  finds  him  lying  in  the 
ditch  near  a  tavern,  trying  to  recall  what  it  was 
all  about,  when  "she"  came  along  and  knelt  down 
and  washed  the  mud  and  blood  from  his  face. 
He  tried  hard  to  thank  her  and  break  away  stag- 
gering down  the  road,  but  she  insisted  she  was 
going  that  way.  Her  name  was  Alan  Dale,  tramp- 
ing the  highway  to  the  nearest  "doss  house," 
where  food  and  lodging  were  given  to  war  time 
wayfarers  (such  stations  were  established  by  the 
government  and  one  had  to  do  a  certain  "task" 
to  pay  for  their  up-keep,  say  two  hours  work  for 
a  night's  shelter).  They  reached  the  shelter  in 
the  evening  and  she  went  to  the  women's  section 
with  Jim  wondering  why  he  hadn't  said  something 
lo  her.  She  looked  so  clean  and  beautiful  and  so 
far  removed  from  war,  and  mud,  and  booze.  But 
morning  came,  and  after  Jim  had  completed  his 
task,  he  prepared  to  go.  He  was  met  with  the 
information  that  "Your  wife  gave  birth  to  a  baby 
last  night — You   cannot  leave  for  sometime." 

That  night  her  baby  died  and  Jim  went  to  her. 
Few  words  pased  between  either  of  them  and  no 
explanations  were  attempted.  She  looked  so  near 
heavenly.   .    ,  . 

He  was  sorry  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell 
her  he  would  be  back  some  day  but  he  was  due 
in  London  and  the  next  night  saw  him  beating 
it  for  there.  When  he  got  back  in  uniform  he 
wrote  a  few  words:  "Alan — Thanking  you  for 
your  help.  Hope  this  will  help  you.  Enclosing  a 
five  pound  note.  Will  be  somewhere  in  France. 
Pray  for  me." — Capt.  "Jinx."  Captain  Bradlev 
did  come  back  and  finally  threw  off  "the  jinx." 
Alan  Dale,  although  outlawed  hy  society  for  a 
war-time  love  affair,  again  found  love  and  happi- 
ness far  away  from  war-torn  England.  We  see 
her  standing  in  the  tent  door  on  the  banks  of 
one  of  our  western  rivers,  wonderfully  happy. 
Jim  was  down  at  the  river,  too,  fishing  and 
"ketching  'em  big."  And  so  that  was  how  fate 
rr.  whatever  we  mortals  call  such,  brought  love 
to  those  two. 


TOM  DALY 

Alexander  Henderson 

HIS  father  a  notary  in  a  town  in  the  east. 
Tom  has  been  given  to  poring  over  law 
books.  Feeling  that  he  is  wasting  his  time 
and  that  his  heart  is  elsewhere,  he  receives  his 
father's  consent  and  leaves  for  the  virgin  country 
of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .Ben  Fallows,  standing  idly 
at  the  door  of  Ike  Bloom's  roadhouse,  meets  some 
strangers  who  are  bound  for  Pittsburgh,  and 
manages  to  unload  his  backwood  cabin  in  ex- 
change for  twb  horses,  under  the  guise  that  his 
cabin  was  a  prospering  tavern  and  that  he  is 
called  by  his  wife's  illness.  Thereupon  he  de- 
camps quickly,  taking  with  him  a  precious  load 
of  moonshine  liquor.  Pringle,  the  new  owner  of 
the  'tavern'  makes  his  way  there  with  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Tom  Daly,  not  knowing  of  the 
exchange,  happens  in  upon  them  and  immediately 
lends  a  helping  hand.  Sallie  Pringle  wins  his 
heart  at  once. 

Deep  in  the  woods  Jake  and  Dave  are  waiting 
for  Fallows,  meanwhile  keeping  an  alert  eye  out 
for  Grundy  and  his  soldiers,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  the  excise  tax.  '  ''  The  zealous 
masqueraders  that  spread  the  tea  in  Boston  Har- 
bor were  no  more  incensed  against  their  English 
sovereign  than  were  the  men*  of  Old  Westmore- 
land against  the  revenue  officers.  To  be  ridden 
from  a  community,  mounted  on  a  rail,  was  con- 
sidered an  easy  escape  from  an  aroused  people. 
Houses  had  on  occasion  been  burned  over  the 
heads  of  the  government's  officials.  But  Grundy 
had  come  into  his  own  with  the  arrival  of  troops 
to  enforce  the  law.  Grundy  has  decided  on  a 
raid  and  the  Fallow  rendezvous  is  his  destination. 
.  .  .Wasserman,  restless,  comes  in  search  of  Fal- 
low  and   obtains   the  news    that    Fallow   has  sold 
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o-t  u..o  is  on  the  trail.  .  .  .Later,  Grundy  enuis, 
lOllowea  by  his  soldiers.     He  has  just  missed 

wasserman.  He  goes  in  search  or  him  and 
irom  the  long  ride,  slips  from  a  treacnerous  loot- 
noid  and  sprawls  into  the  icy  water.  A  dim 
snadow  approacnes  gives  him  his  hrst  tiasK  from 
ais  belt  co  keep  orf  the  ague,  and  urunay  is 
.aicen   to   the   fringle   household.     Ualy   and  L/av„ 

.  uumore,  leaving  the  household,  stop  for  a  cue. 
They     decide     to     drop     the     distniin  business. 

r-iayin'  fox  with  revenuers  is  high  sport  lor  cm 
youngster  but  it  ain't  special  good  training.  i  ni 
some  worried  because  of  the  boy;  he  has  tut 
inaKin'  qt  a  right  smart  man  it  he  s  properiy 
steered  and  1  been  figgering  that  tne  time  10 
coming  when  good  citizens  aren  t  gom  to  be 
i  annin  stills."  This  from  Dave.  Ana  l  orn:  i 
wagered  that  in  ten  years  1  d  send  tor  my  daa 
and    tied   see    that    farm    and    that    Id  introduce 

„  iiAin  a  daughter  that  could  take  her  place  iii 
any  home  in  tne  east.  He  said  he  d  come.  Anu 
to  Oaves  inquiry  as  to  "parlor  broKe  '  girls,  mm 
smncs.  "  1  hat  part  of  the  wager  was  out  a 
gambler's  cnance,  Dave.  A  man  has  to  upnoia 
tne  rair  sex  wherever  he  may  live.  Nevertheless 
i  met  her  omy  touay. 


The  attorney  has  an  interview  with  Buckley, 
and  is  charmed  and  surprised  by  the  man's 
amiability.  We  then  learn  that  Buckley  has 
signed  over  all  the  property  to  Noj-a,  daughter 
ot  his  first  love,  and  had  merely  contrived  to 
get  it  from  her  father  when  he  saw  how  the 
decrepit  old  man  was  losing  it  all  in  poor  busi- 
ness. Nora  is  summoned,  tearfully,  joyful  that 
she  is  free  to  express  her  fondness  for  her 
mother's  old  suitor,  and  the  young  attorney  and 
she  have  a  pretty  scene  of  acknowledged  love. 


convent.  Olaf  goes  to  Rome  and  sees  Pope  Syl- 
vester ll.  The  Pope  draws  the  pilgrim  into  his 
arms,  "Go  thou  upon  thy  pilgrimage.  Thou  art 
ctill  a  Christian  Prince.  Thy  sword  need  not 
rust.  It  may  still  be  of  service  in  the  Holy  War 
in  Palestine. "  Olaf  dies  on  the  desert.  .  .  .Thor- 
gills  goes  to  the  convent  and  there  ia  a  joyous 
reunion  with  Maidoch. 


THE   PEEKING  STEP 
Vea    Van    Buren  Hotman 

A I  ALL  oio-fashioned  mirror  at  the  base  of 
t..~  a^.iY.ay  "-""'"S  UH  to  Hola  IXULiiel- 
»o,u  s    .ooin    i.as    a..,~ys    o^cn    a    oogwy     aiiu  a 

'"•'P  to  tne  loneiy  girl.  r  rom  a  certain  step, 
Winch  she  caned  the  peeKing  step  sne  couid 
see  wnat  was  going  on  in  tne  room  oelow  without 
oeing  seen  nerseir.  1  he  canary  in  its  cage  useu 
to  snnu  nis  greeting  to  her  as  she  descended, 
ana  ner  renection  crept,  from  tne  toes  up,  into 
tne  mirror. 

it  was  to  the  canary  and  to  this  old  mirror 
^.■at  tne  grown-up  INora  returned,  atter  scnooi 
..a»  over,  rather  than  to  tne  ailing  ivir.  KjUtuci- 
ioiu,  wnose  indifference  to  his  daugncer  stm  con- 
tinued. Diana,  the  old  colored  nurse  proviaed 
wnatever  affection  there  existed  in  tne  motherless 
gni  s  lite.  INo  wonder,  then,  she  was  instantly 
attracted  by  the  swaggering,  hearty  Henry 
ouckley,  who  came  to  betriend  Rutherrord  dur- 
ing nis  illness.  Diana  remembers  him  as  the  old 
suitor  to  her  former  mistress,  wnose  pranks 
caused  the  break  and  the  lady's  subsequent  mar- 
riage to  Ruthejrford  instead.  She  now  accuses 
mm  or  fortune-nunting,  and  strives  to  prevent 
tne  friendship  that  seems  to  be  arising  between 
mm  and  INora.  But  Nora  is  charmed  by  his  genial 
manner,  and  the  change  he  has  made  in  her 
lather.  Rutherford  spends  his  days  hshing, 
wanting,  and  playing  at  cards  with  Buckley. 

One  day  Buckley  appears  with  a  little  motion 
picture  camera  and  amuses  both  father  and 
daughter  by  taking  pictures  of  Nora  in  her 
mothers  beautiful  old  gown.  But  as  the  card 
games  continue,  and  Rutherford  continues  to 
lose,  Nora's  fondness  for  the  gentleman  wanes, 
suspicious,  she  decides  to  watch  them  at  their 
game  of  cards  some  day. 

Here  the  peeking  step  is  of  service.  From  her 
point  of  vantage  she  can  see  clearly  how  easily 
Buckley  is  cheating  her  father.  She  sees  his 
camera,  snatches  it  up  and  has  the  happy  in- 
spiration to  take  motion  pictures  of  Buckley  en- 
gaged in  cheating  and  winning  at  a  scandalous 
pace.  As  if  deliberately  to  aid  her,  the  canary 
oegms  to  shrill  just  as  the  picture  machine 
starts  buzzing,  so  that  the  noise  is  not  heard. 
Ihere  are  just  five  feet  of  him  left  when  the 
camera  runs  down,  and  she  replaces  it,  wonder- 
ing how  she  can  use  up  the  remainder  of  the  film 
so  that  she  can  remove  it  in  its  entirety. 

Shortly  after,  her  father  has  a  stroke,  due 
probably  to  worry.  Nora  blames  Buckley,  and 
visits  him  at  a  nearby  inn  to  accuse  him  of 
treachery  at  cards.  She  threatens  to  prove  it; 
he  continues  to  treat  her  gently,  but  suddenly 
launches  an  appeal  that  reveals  a  new  phase  of 
the  man.  He  was  cheated  out  of  his  love  for  her 
mother,  he  states,  by  false  rumors  that  he  was 
m'fcre  interested  in  her  money,  and  now  he  was 
seeking  his  revenge.  Nora  is  adamant,  but  would 
rather  not  reveal  her  secret  about  the  film  than 
lace  a  public  scandal.  She  begs  him,  then,  to 
return  the  film  he  possesses  of  her  in  her  mother's 
gown,  but  here  the  sentiment  of  the  man  is 
touched,  and  he  refuses  to  part  with  it  because 
the  likeness  reminds  him  of  his  former  love. 
She  leaves  him,  and  he  sets  out  for  the  city. 
He  notices  that  only  five  feet  of  film  remain 
in  the  camera,  and  uses  them  up  idly  on  some 
ttmale  hikers  on  the  way,  then  removes  the  en- 
tire film.  The  yellow  box  of  film  falls  to  the 
Hoor  of  the  car,  and  slips  out  onto  the  road 
during  the  journey. 

In  an  ensuing  scene,  we  find  the  Buckleys, 
mother  and  daughter,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Rutherford  mansion.  An  attorney  is  employed 
to  trace  the  disappearance  of  two  antiques.  He 
is  a  prepossessing  young  man  who  is  thrilled  by 
the  picture  of  Nora's  mother,  for  he  has  seen  it 
before.  During  the  night  he  is  awakened  by  its 
very  likeness  in  modern  dress  about  to  steal 
another  antique.  He  shields  Nora  and  helps  her 
to  escape,  without  suspicion,  for  it  is  a  case  of 
ove  at  first  sight.  He  tells  her  of  a  film  he 
found,  in  which  she  appears,  and  of  the  comedy 
that  is  run  off  in  the  conclusion.  This  terminates 
in  her  engaging  him  as  her  lawyer  against  Buck- 
ley, for  she  explains  that  Buckley  has  actually 
cheated  and  thus  driven  them  from  their  own 
home  to  an  inn.  Her  father  must  undergo  an 
operation,  and  she  steals  "to  get  enough  money 
for  his  recovery. 


THE   NORTH  STAR 
M.    E.    Henry-Ruffin,  L.H.D. 

OLAF  TRYGGEVLSSON,  whose  prowess  is  so 
great,  and  bravery  so  wondenul  tnat  he  is 
the  outstanding  figure  oi  bcanoina  vian 
history,  is  very  strong,  very  handsome,  and  ab- 
solutely without  tear.  He  is,  in  truth,  wnat 
i  nomas  Caryle  called  him:  "the  wildly  bcautnui- 
lest  man.  '  .  .  .'l  he  story  opens  in  Norway,  w.ui 
the  enemies  of  the  young  Olaf  plotting  against 
ms  lire.  He  is  known  to  have  taken  reluge  in 
Ireland  after  his  father  was  murderea.  His 
enemies,  Karl  Haakon  and  Thore  K.lakica,  are 
resolved  that  Olaf  shall  never  gain  his  lather  s 
throne.  .  .  .1'he  next  scene  snows  a  oanquct  at 
jombsburg,  where  the  Jombsvikings  have  met  to 
arrange  tor  Olaf's  return  to  Norway  to  gain  h.s 
freedom.  jarl  Sigvalde  is  chief  or  tne  jomos- 
vikings.  "l  here  is  a  sea  fight  between  tne  iol- 
lowers  of  Jarl  Sigvalde  and  Jarl  HaaKon.  uiai's 
supporters  are  victorious.  .  .  ."1  ne  next  scene  snncs 
to  Dublin.  A  great  Fair  is  being  held.  it  has 
an  added  attraction  from  the  tact  that  rnnccss 
Gyda,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  lreia4Ju,  wu 
choose  her  husband  from  among  the  princes  as- 
sembled at  the  Fair.  Two  Munster  princes,  rat»s 
O'Niall  and  Eogan  O'Niall  are  jtourneynig  on 
horseback  with  their  attendants  to  trie  ran, 
where  the  young  Prince  hopes  to  be  chosen  uy 
Gyda.  Alfwine,  greatest  fighter  in  Irelana,  wi.l 
challenge  to  single  combat  any  one  chosen  uy 
the  Princess.  Olaf  Tryggvesson  is  chosen  Dy 
Gyda,  and,  victorious,  he  removes  his  guise.  .  .  . 
At  the  great  sea  fight  where  Jarl  Haakon  is  being 
defeated.  Jarl  resolves  to  sacrifice  his  young  son 
Erlin.  The  people  are  so  shocked  by  his  murder 
of  his  own  son  that  they  forsake  him.  His  power 
ni  Norway  is  broken.  Olaf  and  the  Princess  ato 
married  in  Dublin.  Gyda  declines  in  neaiih, 
wrought  on  by  Olaf's  intention  to  return  as  isnng 
to  his  country.  Aboard  the  ship  Aastria,'  tney 
sail  for  Norway.  .  .  .The  peasants  rise  in  rebellion 
against  Jarl  Haakon  who  has  taken  the  beautiful 
wile  of  a  peasant.  .  .  .Olaf  has  been  converted 
to  Christianity  in  Ireland.  .  .At  sea  they  meet  a 
Danish  ship  having  on  board  some  Irish  cap- 
tives ...  a  little  maiden,  Maidoch  and  her  father. 
Thorgills  King's  Bard,  falls  in  love  with  Maidoch 
and  both  she  and  her  father  sail  on  the  "Aastrid." 
Olaf  begins  a  vigorous  crusade  to  make  his 
people  Christians.  After  the  coronation,  Jarl 
Haakon  is  sought  by  King  Olaf  and  his  men.  He 
has  taken  refuge  in  the  home  of  Thora  of  Rimul, 
a  beautiful  woman.  Kark,  one  of  Jarl's  followers 
betrays  him  for  the  gold  reward.  Olaf,  knowing 
that  Kark  was  one  of  Haakon's  followers  when 
the  latter  was  in  power,  is  disgusted  with  such 
treachery  and  orders  Kark  to  be  executed. 

While  the  King  is  resting  in  his  tent  at  R/imul, 
Thore  Klakka  tries  to  murder  him.  The  dagger 
is  poised  over  the  golden  crucifix  on  Olaf's  breast. 
Father  Meilge  sees  Thore  and  snatches  the  dagger 
from  him.  Thore  is  filled  with  hatred  for  the 
priest.  .  .  .In  his  journeyings,  atter  leaving  Rimul, 
Olaf  meets  the  powerful  young  earl,  Earling  of 
Sole,  and  converts  him  to  Christianity,  in  return 
for  which  he   gives  Erling   the  hand  of  his  sister. 

.  .  .One  enemy,  Jarl  Ironbeard,  has  a  beautiful 
daughter  Gudrun.  He  plans  with  Thore  Klakka 
to  have  Olaf  marry  Gudrun  and  to"  force  her, 
through  fear  of  her  mother  who  is  a  Finnish  witch, 
to  murder  the  King  on  their  wedding  night.  Gudrun 
attempts  this  deed  but  is  frustrated  and  later  kills 
herself  with  her  own  hand.  .  .  .Thora  of  Rimul 
tries  to  replace  her  old  lover  Jarl  Haakon  by 
inviting  the  King's  bard,  Thorgills  to  her  home 
in  order  to  win  Olaf,  but  the  bard  resists  all  her 
attempts  to  win  his  affection.  .  .  .On  Xmas  morn- 
ing, after  mass,  Olaf  finds  the  peasants  in  revolt, 
led  by  Ironbeard.  Olaf  angered  by  their  shout- 
ings, goes  to  the  temple  of  Thor  and  throws  down 
a  large  statue  of  the  god.  A  riot  ensues.  Iron- 
beard tries  to  kill  the  King,  but  is  himself  killed 
by  Thorgills.  Thore  Klakka  finds  Father  Meilge 
in  a  woodland  close  by,  and  stabs  him  to  death. 
As  Thore  bends  over  the  priest,  Father  Meilge 
tells  him  to  fly  and  gives  him  a  message  of  for- 
giveness. „  .  .Olaf,  when  told  that  Gudrun  has 
killed  herself,  sends  for  Ingrid  and  blames  her 
for  her  daughter's  death.  .  .  .Maidoch  and  Thor- 
gills are  married.  .  .  .  Olaf  quarrels  with  Sigrid 
the  widow  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  calling  her  "an 
old  heathen  jade,"  and  leaves  her  choking  with 
rage.  Jarl  Sigvalde,  who  has  turned  against  Olaf, 
is  greatly  pleased  at  the  failure  of  the  King  to 
marry  Sigrid.  .  .  .Olaf  marries  Queen  Thyra,  sister 
of  King  Sweyn  of  Denmark  and  this  makes  Queen 
Sigrid  hate  him  still  more.  .  .  .There  is  a  great 
sea  fight  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes  and  the 
forces  of  King  Olaf.  Olaf's  forces  are  defeated 
and  the  King  jumps  into  the  water,  to  be  rescued 
bv  Lady  Aastrid.  They  row  to  a  distant  shore. 
The  Danes  and  the  Swedes  believe  Olaf  is  drowned, 
larl  Erik,  leader  of  the  Swedish  fores,  tells  Queen 
Thyra  she  may  remain  in  safety  in  Norway.  The 
King  begins  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  .  .  .Thor- 
gills starts  out  to  find  Olaf  and  Maidoch  grieves 
for  his  absence.  Jarl  Sigvalde  is  killed  and  his 
widow  Lady  Aastrid,  with  Maidoch,  retires  to  a 


OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT 
Annie  Mae  Etter 

WADE  McMURRAY  whistled  cheerfully  as  he 
drove  homeward,  for  he  was  well  content 
with  the  arangements  he  had  made  in  the 
city  that  day  for  marketing  the  products  of  his 
little  farm.  An  unlighted  truck  blocks  the  path 
or  his  car.  Jumping  from  his  car  to  investigate, 
Wade  is  taken  prisoner  by  a  group  of  men,  the 
leader  of  whom  he  identifies  as  Leon  Kemple. 
Wade  is  made  to  marry  a  strange  girl  who  is 
about  to  become  a  mother.  1  he  men  depart  and 
he  and  the  girl  are  alone.  Wade  sees  that  she 
is  faint  and  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  He  places 
her  gently  into  his  car  and  from  her  delirious 
conversation  ascertains  the  true  situation.  Don 
Kemple,  her  sweetheart,  has  betrayed  her,  and 
Dor.  s  brother,  Leon,  who  is  afraid  of  the  reaction 
upon  Don  s  political  career,  arranges  for  Wade  to 
carry  the  burden.  The  girl — Hope  Emory — re- 
veals that  she  has  asked  Don  to  take  her  to  some 
place  in  the  country  where  her  shame  will  not  be 
public  gossip.  Wade  determines  to  bring  her  to 
his  country  place. 

Dr.  Ross  tells  Wade  that  the  child  has  died. 
Aunt  Mancy,  an  old  colored  woman,  is  looking 
after  Hope.  When  she  is  on  her  feet  Hope  is 
very  sensitive  about  her  position  in  the  household. 
Wade  reminds  her  that  they  are  married  and  that 
she  is  tree  to  stay  on  but  Hope  feels  that  she  must 
leave.  Wade  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  Hope 
is  afraid  that  she,  in  turn,  will  love  him  too  much 
to  give  him  up.  Wade  sees  to  it  that  she  is  suf- 
ficiently distracted  by  occupation,  and  her  work 
in  the  garden  truck  is  bringing  back  her  ruddy 
health.  1  he  day  arrives  when  Hope  feels  that  she 
must  leave — never   to  return. 

But  Wade,  pointing  out  that  her  departure 
would  react  unfavorably  upon  him,  induces  her 
to  stay.  Hope,  with  tremulous  fingers,  arrays  her- 
self in  spotless  white,  for  was  it  not  her  bridal 
night?  There  is  a  visitor  while  she  is  dressing. 
Don  Kemple  greets  Wade  and  asks  for  his  fiancee. 
A  fight  takes  place,  in  which  Don  is  punished,  and 
he  goes  off  muttering  vengeance.  Hope,  realizing 
that  her  presence  will  constitute  a  perpetual  men- 
ace to  Wade,  steals  off  in  the  quiet  of  the  night, 
atter  leaving  a  note  tor  Wade.  On  the  road  she 
meets  up  with  Don  and  his  three  accomplices,  who 
ar3  unaware  of  her  presence,  and  follows  them  as 
they  go  towards  Wade's  home.  She  sees  them  tie 
up  Aunt  Mancy,  and  carry  Wade  to  an  outlying 
tree.  It  is  the  work  of  a  minute  for  her  to  obtain 
the  shotgun  and  force  the  culprits  into  the  cellar. 
Leon  Kemple,  summoned  by  Wade,  agrees  to  keep 
the  men  from  bothering  Wade  in  the  future,  and 
on  that  promise  they  are  released,  leaving  Wade 
and   Hope   to   their   happy  honeymoon. 


PROBABLY  TUESDAY 
Frances    Wright  Turner 

WVNNE  rolled  the  pain-stained  sleeves  of  her 
old  near-white  smock  above  lovely  elbows 
and  lavjng  down  her  brushes,  tip-toed 
softly  across  the  studio,  where  she  laid  her 
tousled  red  head  in  a  listening  attiture  against 
the  crack  of  the  door  which  led  into  the  Room. 
The  four  girls  who  lived  there  called  them  re- 
spectively The  Studio,  The  Room,  The  Death-Box, 
and  The  Shanks.  Wynne  makes  her  way  to  the 
telephone  directory,  runs  her  hand  down  the  "W's" 
arbitrarily  and  stops  at  "Woodleigh."  "J  3660 
Larch"  she  calls  softly  and  the  party  responds. 
The  maid  apparently.  "Which  Mr.  Woodleigh  " 
Both  John  and  Peter  are  available.  "Oh,  it — it's 
Mr.  Peter  1  want  please,"  and  when  a  deep,  mel- 
low and  pleasant  voice  booms  "Hello,"  Wynne 
has  a  strange  request  to  make  of  him.  "Will 
Mr.  Peter  call  back  in  a  few  minutes  at  this 
number  and  leave  the  message  "Probably  Tues- 
day." Peter  Woodleigh,  not  knowing  whether 
this  is  a  prank  or  not  hesitates,  but  replies  that 
he  will.  Thereafter  Wynne  runs  out  to  the  ex- 
clusive florist  and  confectioner,  ordering  for  de- 
livery in  her  name.  She  would  make  the  girls  in 
1  he  Room  sit  up  and  take  notice.  .  .  .  Peter  carries 
out  her  wish  and  Wynne  has  the  girls  in  a 
quandary.      This    was    most    unusual — for  Wynne. 

Peter  Woodleigh  is  a  young  millionaire.  Shortly 
after  this  incident  his  Aunt  Alicia  is  calling  at  a 
tenement  and  he  drives  her  down.  He  hears  two 
men  come  out  of  the  building  saying  in  a  low, 
sibilant  voice  "Probably  Tuesday."  Strange  co- 
incidence! Might  be  something  to  this  business! 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  Wynne  had  run  over  to  the 
Jersey  side  to  visit  the  home  of  her  Aunt  Patri- 
cia, one  of  a  pair  of  twin  sisters  who  had  quar- 
reled and  separated  many  years  back.  There  she 
persuades  the  caretakes  to  loan  her  Aunt  Patricia's 
pearls  for  a  very  special  occasion.  She  would 
be  careful  with  them.  With  Eleanor,  Wynne  ex- 
plores  the  house  from  top  to  bottom. 

Peter,  Suzanne  Heseltine,  who  is  trying  her 
best  to  intrigue  him,  and  Rathburn  are  together. 
The  telephone  rings  and  Peter  is  called  by  Barton. 
Barton  rings  off,  and  sensing  something  unusual 
he  jumps  in  his  car  and  returns  to  his  home. 
There  he  finds  that  thieves  have  entered  the 
house,  gagged  Barton  and  Aunt  Alicia,  and  made 
off.  The  police  are  notified.  Peter  recalls  his 
dinner  appointment  with  Wynne,  made  shortly 
after  his  first  call,  and  goes  to  meet  her.  When 
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ne  perceives  tne  pearis  ne  is  astounded  I  They 
seem  to  be  exact  replicas  of  those  stolen  from 
his  house.  He  has  Wynne  arrested  and  the  scene 
shifts  to  the  ponce  station.  1  here  the  girls  ar- 
rived in  Wynne's  defense,  Aunt  Alicia  and  Barton, 
being  sent  tor  as  tne  story  develops.  Gridley,  the 
Caretaker,  had  left  for  California  and  was 
not  available.  Things  look  bad  for  Wynne  I 
But  by  dint  of  the  Largest  Part's  questioning  (he 
considers  "  himself  a  first-class  detective)  it  is 
revealed  that  Wynne  is  a  Cantor  of  Virginia.  .  .  . 
As  for  Miss  Alicia,  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  filled 
with  tears"  as  she  held  a  little  flaming  head  against 
her  heart.  "You  are  my  brothers  granddaughter, 
Wynne  Cantor,  named  for  my  mother  1  Ahl  Father 
did  a  wonderful  thing  when  he  bought  those  pearls 
for  us  twins,  for  they've  held  us  together  after  all. 


SECOND  HALF 
J.  R.  Wadsworth 

THE  best  man  on  the  college  basketball  tea™ 
is  Fritz  Foster,  son  ot  the  eminent  Dr. 
Foster,  who  is  celebrating  his  son's  recent 
success  by  too  many  cocktails  at  his  club.  Fritz 
in  the  meantime  is  paying  tribute  to  Madge 
Porter,  whom  he  intends  to  marry  after  the  series 
of  Christmas  games  is  over.  He  feels  obliged  to 
win  them  all,  and  upon  receiving  his  father's  en- 
couragment,  says,  "Sure,  Dad.  We'll  pull  through 
O  K." 

But  Fritz  is  injured,  and  the  doctor  is  sent  for 
in  the  midst  of  his  revels  to  look  to  the  boy's 
legs  in  the  hospital.  An  immediate  operation  is 
necessary,  but  Dr.  Foster's  hands  are  not  steady, 
after  the  drinking,  and  as  a  result  young  Fritz 
will  probably  have  to  lose  both  his  legs.  He 
conceals  this  from  Fritz,  who  tells  Madge  cheer- 
fully each  day  that  they  will  be  married  as  soon 
as  he  is  well.  Madge's  visits  become  less  fre- 
quent, and  at  last  she  writes  him  a  letter,  telling 
of  her  engagement  to  another.  Fritz  is  furious, 
and  to  save  his  temperature,  the  nurse  tries  to 
reason  with  him.  She  forgets  that  he  has  not 
been  told  that  his  legs  would  be  useless  to  him, 
and  explains  that  Madge  naturally  felt  it  her 
duty  to  marry  a  man  who  had  no  bodily  handi- 
cap. Fritz  is  startled  by  her  revelation,  and 
summons  his  father.  Dr.  Foster  confirms  it,  and 
blames  it  on  his  owfn  lack  of  skill  in  operating. 
Fritz  loses  his  interest  in  life,  and  to  save  him  his 
father  finally  summons  the  aid  of  two  well-known 
specialists.  They  examine  the  boy  and  suggest 
that  another  operation  might  be  successful  in 
restoring  the  use  of  his  legs,  but  they  are  not 
willing  to  undertake  it,  for  if  not  successful  it 
will  mean  instant  death.  "Why  don't  you  per- 
form the  operation  yourself?"  they  ask,  "You  are 
as  capable  a  surgeon  as  either  of  us."  But  Dr. 
Foster  has  lost  confidence  in  his  surgical  skill, 
where  the  life  of  his  own  child  is  at  stake.  When 
Fritz  learns  that  he  has  a  chance  of  recovering 
by  an  operation,  he  insists  that  his  father  under- 
take it.  Dr.  Foster  is  miserable,  and  asks  Fritz 
whether  he  could  really  place  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  father,  after  the  first  blunder.  Fritz 
meditates  a  moment.  He  realizes  that  life  means 
nothing  to  him  if  he  does  not  get  well,  and  that 
if  he  entrusts  his  life  to  his  father,  the  latter 
may  be  forever  relieved  of  a  bitter  self  torture. 
Dr.  Foster  has  been  a  broken  man  since  his 
failure  to  cure  his  son,  and  Fritz  sees  a  chance 
to  restore  his  confidence.  He  therefore  urges  him 
to  operate  himself,  repeating  the  doctor's  own 
cheering  words,  "We'll  pull  through,  O.K.  Sure, 
Dad." 

They  pull  through.  Dr.  Foster's  nerves  are 
like  steel,  and  he  manages  to  save  his  son.  Madge 
Porter,  who  has  learned  of  the  operation,  comes 
back  to  Fritz  with  renewed  promises  of  love. 


THE  MAGNET 
Edwin  Knust 

WHEN  Billy  Robertson  took  Hannah  Blakely 
to  a  dance,  or  Bert  Donaldson  was  her  es- 
cort at  a  party,  or  Tom  Watterson  went 
to  theatre  with  her,  each  was  conscious  that  he 
had  no  exclusive  claims  on  her  time  or  attention. 
Although  these  social  favors  were  "great  moments 
in  history'  for  these  young  men  they  were  not 
content  with  its  transient  nature;  each  wanted 
to  monopolize  her  company  for  all  time  and 
eternity,  and  a  good  natured  rivalry  existed  be- 
tween them.  Not  so,  however,  with  Vincent  Sheri- 
dan. Vincent,  named  "The  Magnet"  at  "The  Chums 
Fraternity,"  a  young  men's  social  club,  because 
of  his  everlasting  vanity  and  boastfulness  with 
reference  to  the  fair  sex,  due  to  the  jollying  at  the 
club,  is  determined  to  get  a  date.  He  persuades 
Hannah  to  go  with  him  to  the  dance  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  night,  much  to  Tom's  chagrin.  The 
occasion  soon  arrives  and  Vincent  gives  Hannah 
a  "Stand-up,"  feeling  that  this  will  quiet  the 
gossipers  at  the  club  for  all  time.  Vincent  later 
in  the  evening  meets  Tom  at  the  dance  and  a  bet 
is  made  by  Tom  that  Hannah  will  not  accom- 
pany Vincent  to  the  theatre  the  following  Satur- 
day evening.  Hannah,  meanwhile,  is  strolling 
down  the  street  when  Vincent  spies  her,  apologizes 
for  his  actions  and  asks  her  to  give  him  the  op- 
portunity to  make  good  by  a  theatre  date.  Hannah 
agrees,  although  secretly  determined  to  have  her 
vengeance.  The  evening  arrives  and  Vincent,  not 
knowing  that  Hannah  has  moved,  calls  at  her 
address,  only  to  find  that  a  colored  family  oc- 
cupies the  house,  and  that  one  of  the  damsels 
responds  to  the  name  of  Hannah. 

Nothing  daunted,  Vincent  calls  upon  Hannah 
the  next  evening  in  his  sporty  roadster,  and  engages 
in  a  fist  fight  with  Tom,  in  which  Tom,  through 
an  accident,  surfers  defeat.  Later,  Tom  and 
Hannah  become  engaged  and  Tom  determines  to 
punch  Vincent  into  sanity.     At  the  club  he  turns 


Vincents  lost  wager  into  the  treasury  and  a 
bout  is  arramged  tor.  But  when  Vincent  learns 
that  Tom  and  Hannah  are  engaged,  his  malice  is 
gone,  and  Tom  is  quick  to  accept  the  proterred 
hand.  "And  about  the  bout — since  you've  shown 
yourself  to  be  a  gentleman,  we  don't  need  now 
to  decide  that  either,  but  let's  have  it  just  the 
same  for  exercise."     And  Vincent  agrees. 


THE  JUDGE  FROM  STOCKHOLM 
Mabel  Olmsted  Holdridge 

VILLA  in  Mice,  t  ranee.  A  lovely  home,  left 
poverty-stricken  by  the  war.  Violette  and 
her  mother  discuss  worrisome  neeas  and  bills. 
They  try  to  think  of  a  plan  to  help  the  Father, 
and  Brother  Henri,  who  are  unable  to  cope  with 
che  devastation  caused  by  the  war  and  subsequent 
fall  of  the  Franc.  It  is  agreed  that  Violette  is 
to  seek  work  and  she  answers  an  advertisement 
for  a  governess  in  an  English  paper.  The  father 
reluctantly  gives  his  consent.  Violette  arrives  in 
Devonshire,  is  received  at  Brownlee  Hall,  in  kindly 
manner  by  Lord  and  Lady  Brownlee,  enthusia- 
stically by  her  future  charges,  and  condescend- 
ingly by  Lady  Constance,  haughty  elder  daughter 
of  this  aristocratic  English  family.  .  .  .Back  home, 
Violette's  mother  and  father  meet  by  appointment 
on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais.  They  are  happy 
to  receive  a  letter  from  Violette.  "The  Lady  Con- 
stance is  not  kind,"  it  reads  in  parts.  "She  does 
not  care  for  our  child.  She  loves  to  humiliate 
her.  .  .  .  But  do  not  care,  Mere,  Cherie, — at  Noel 
1  shall  take  you  forty  pounds  for  our  needs." 
There  is  more.  "They  will  have  guests  or  a  guest. 
i~he  children  say  that  a  Judge  from  far-away 
Stockholm  comes  soon  to  Brownlee  Hall.  Connie 
is  glad  for  him  to  come.  Perhaps,  cherished 
parents,  he  is  her  fiance." 

Violette  and  the  children  are  in  the  Park  at 
Brownlee  Hall.  The  Judge  from  Stockholm  ar- 
rives and  picks  up  Douglass,  who  has  run  and 
stumbled  against  the  roots  of  a  tree.  It  is  the 
Judge  from  Stockholm  and  it  is  apparent  that  he 
is  smitten  by  Violette's  charm.  The  short  walk 
with  her  towards  Brownlee  Hall  he  finds  delight- 
ful. .  .  .  Violette  has  been  told  that  in  another 
week  she  will  be  free  to  return  to  France.  The 
Judge  comes  upon  her  crying  and  attempts  to 
console  her.  .  .  .  Violette's  room  at  the  Hall,  at 
night.  Lady  Constance  enters,  seeming  to  have 
had  a  sudden  reformation  of  character.  She  atones 
to  Violette  for  her  unkindness  and  invites  her  for 
an  inspection  of  the  ruined  staircase  and  secret 
chamber  of  Brownlee  Hall, — of  historic  interest, 
i  rustingly,  Violette  accompanies  her,  enters  the 
secret  chamber  and  is  locked  in.  The  next  morn- 
ing her  sobs  reveals  her  place  of  concealment  and 
.e  is  freed.  The  Judge  meets  her  at  the  station 
as  she  is  homeward  bound,  obtaining  her  home 
address  on  the  Riviera;  he  would  like  to  take 
French  lessons  from  her.  .  .  .  Violette  at  home. 
The  Judge  calls.  An  afternoon  tea  party  In  one 
corner  of  a  small  room,  Violette  and  the  Judge 
sit  close  together.  He  says,  "The  Latin,  yes, — 
the  Latin  is  Amo  when  one  wants  to  say 
'I  love,'  "  is  it  not,  my  Violette?  .  .  .  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Nice.  Violette  becomes  Judge 
Anderson's  bride.  ...  A  rough  channel  crossing. 
Violette  and  her  handsome  husband  on  the  boat 
from  Calais  to  Dover.  .  .  .  Lady  Constance  is 
aboard  and  receives  news  of  the  recent  marriage, 
much  to  her  chagrin.  The  beautiful  city  of  Stock- 
holm welcomes  Dack  one  of  its  most  prominent 
citizens    with   his  bride. 


SCAPE-GRACE  AND  THE  KILLER 
Nellyn  Jones 

DCK  and  his  brother  are  seated  amid  the 
luxury  of  their  perfectly  appointed  ranch 
home.  "Martin,  here's  the  best  personal  I've 
read  in  an  age!  I'm  going  to  answer  it!  'Two 
young  lady  secretaries  desire  lark  on  ranch  dur- 
ing two  weeks  vacation.  Willing  to  assist  with 
any  line  oT  work  around  ranch  in  order  to  keep 
exercising.  Ranch  must  have  trees  on  it.'  "  Helen 
and  Stella  wede  through  a  basket  of  letters  from 
varied  sectors  of  the  globe  but  Dick's  letter  ap- 
peals to  them  and  the  boys  are  invited  to  call.  On 
their  arrival  the  girls  begin  to  get  cold  feet  and 
bring  a  non-existent  Aunt  into  the  party  for  a  chap- 
erone.  Their  problem,  after  the  boys  have  gone, 
is  to  dig  up  someone  to  fill  the  job.  They  are 
fortunate  in  this  respect  and  obtain  the  help  of 
Aunt  Carolyn,  who  had  often  acted  as  chaperone 
for  the  girls  at  the  different  girls'  schools  of  the 
city.  At  the  last  minute,  however,  they  determine 
to  have  Aunt  Carolyn  to  care  for  little  Joy,  Helen's 
younger  sister.  Then  they  embark  on  their  great 
adventure.  When  the  girls  arrive  the  boys  meet 
them  in  their  car.  All  during  their  drive  the 
girls  are  filled  with  minor  regrets.  After  all  they 
do  not  know  the  boys  very  long.  White  slavers 
and  kindred  thoughts  are  ever  present.  But  Helen 
assures  Stella  that  in  an  emergency  they  are  well 
prepared.  She  has  a  small  weapon  concealed  in 
her  bosom.  The  boys  drive  to  a  shack  which  the 
girls  at  first  mistake  for  their  home.  The  boys 
explain  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  retreat  and 
they  will  move  on  to  the  ranch  on  the  morrow. 
They  take  a  trip  for  groceries  and  then  return  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  for  the  night.  The 
girls  agree  to  go  milking  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  mlorning.  The  boys,  unwittingly,  have  given 
the  girls,  who  are  now  rather  timid  of  their  ad- 
venture, the  impression  that  "this  is  the  morning 
for   their   dirty   work,"   as    Stella  whispers. 

When  the  alarm  rang,  the  girls  were  simply 
"Dead  to  the  world."  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
they  should  have  another  half  hour  to  rest  before 
getting  up.  Stella  had  not  slept.  There  seemed 
a  strange  presence  about  the  house  that  had  kept 
her  awake  a  good  part  of  the  night.     When  the 


form  of  a  man  appeared  she  shot  at  him,  and 
then,  in  a  turmoil,  ran  from  the  house.  .  .  .  Dick 
is  injured,  the  doctor  is  called  for  and  they  go  to 
the  ranch,  which  is  being  prepared  for  their 
arrival.  Meanwhile,  Helen  is  missing,  and  Stella 
dispatches  a  letter  to  her  home.  Joy,  upon  re- 
ceiving it,  communicates  the  news  to  Aunt  Caro- 
lyn and  the  police  are  notified,  since  the  letter 
refers  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  "white 
slavers."  Helen,  however,  has  gone  to  the  police, 
and  she  returns  to  identify  the  men.  Matters  now 
are  soon  settled  and  Helen  nurses  Dick  back  to 
health.  The  local  newspapers  soon  carry  items 
of  a  double  marriage. 


F ANNIE'S  SENIOR  YEAR 
Helen  A.  Benoit 

FANNY  GILBERT,  young,  pretty,  vivacious 
co-ed  is  home  for  the  holidays  and  upon  her 
departure  for  her  last  year  she  takes  with  her 
a  mother's  blessings  and  caution  to  carry  through 
with  her  work.  "Remember,  I'm  pinning  my  faith 
in  you"  her  mother  whispers. 

At  the  'dorm-  Fanny  shares  her  room  with  Marie 
Mauveen,  her  classmate  and  chum,  called  'sis.' 
Marie  was  a  short,  dark-haired  girl  of  a  rather 
serious  nature  and  a  girl  to  whom  you  could  tell 
your  heart's  most  secret  hopes  with  confidence. 
As  Fanny  is  putting  her  best  blue  dress  on  a 
hanger  Marie  enters  and  Fan  tells  her  that  that 
is  the  shade  she  is  going  to  have  when  she 
marries.  "For  when  I  find  the  right  man  it  will 
be  just  a  little  bit  of  heaven,  and,"  she  adds 
playfully,  "I  might  as  well  have  the  right  atmos- 
phere." But  she  hastens  to  confide  in  Marie  that 
she  will  not  think  of  marriage  until  her  school 
work  is  completed.  There  is  some  good-natured 
tun  in  the  room,  in  which  Molly  and  Polly,  in- 
separable pals,  take  part;  gossip  dispensed,  and 
the  next  few  days  are  spent  in  arranging  their 
class  work  and  studying  the  rules.  The  rule 
specifying  that  "Students  Below  In  More  Than 
Two  Subjects  Will  Be  Dropped  From  College"  in- 
vites  their   particular  attention. 

"The  weeks  that  followed  were  busy  ones — foot- 
ball, basketball  "games,  and  later  skating.  But 
.-"an  was  doing  very  little  study  and  this  was 
surprising,  for  she  had  heretofore  been  a  star 
student!  It  was  apparent  that  Fan  was  de- 
termined to  make  her  last  year  a  merry  one. 
Especially  did  she  see  a  good  deal  of  Jim  Nolan, 
president  of  the  senior  class,  a  dark,  curly-haired 
fellow,  with  a  hearty  boyish  lad.  When  both 
students  are  missing  overnight  from  school,  'Sis' 
notices  that  the  blue  dress  is  gone  and  thinks 
they  have  married.  The  parents  of  the  students 
are  very  much  alarmed  and  the  police  carry  on 
an  extensive  search.  It  was  two  days  later  that 
a  young  man,  coat  collar  high  about  his  head, 
cap  pulled  down  nearly  to  his  eyes  stumbled  up 
che  walk  of  St.  Peter's  rectory.  St.  Peter's  was 
a  little  Roman  Catholic  church,  right  off  the 
campus.  As  he  reached  the  door,  he  knocked 
and  then  fell  down  in  a  faint. 

Jim  reveals  that  they  had  started  out  in  his 
car,  which  had  burst  into  flames.  They  had 
taken  a  short  cut  and  were,  in  reality,  lost.  A 
snow  storm  came  down  upon  them  and  they  had 
suffered  terrifically,  just  managing  to  make  the 
house  in  the  hollow.  .  .  .Weeks  later  Fan  returned 
to  college — this  time  to  prove  her  worth.  .  .  . 
And  it  is  now  no  secret  that  she  and  Jim  were 
subsequently  married,  this,  of  course,  after  she 
had  received  her  degree  from  college — before 
proud  parents. 


ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY 
J.  R.  Wadsworth 

IN  THE  carefree  life  among  the  vacationists 
at  Miami  the  consummation  of  a  whirlwind 
courtship  by  marriage  is  only  another  one  of 
the  social  diversions.  Here  a  young  Toledo 
banker,  Harry  Spencer,  proposes  and  is  accepted 
by  Alberta  Stone.  She  over-rides  his  suggestion 
that  they  stop  in  New  York  to  visit  her  family, 
and  both  set  out  for  Toledo. 

Her  handsome  young  college  brother,  Arthur, 
comes  to  spend  a  few  days  with  them.  Arthur 
lets  slip  a  few  Yiddish  expressions,  but  Alberta 
manages  to  cover  them  up.  Harry  starts  a  dis- 
cussion on  fraternities,  and  discovers  that  the 
fraternity  to  which  Arthur  belongs  is  Jewish.  He 
is  thus  for  the  first  time  informed  of  his  wife's 
Jewish  blood.  Alberta  resents  Arthur's  revela- 
tion that  their  name  was  changed  from  Goldstein 
to  Stone. 

After  Arthur  leaves,  Harry  is  indignant  over 
Alberta's  deception.  She  explains  that  she  was 
afraid  of  losing  his  love  by  an  admission,  and  is 
forgiven. 

Papa  and  Mama  Stone,  very  Yiddish,  arrive 
unexpectedly  with  three  little  Stones.  Alberta 
had  to  postpone  her  carefully  planned  dinner 
party  by  numerous  telephone  calls  which  Mr. 
Stone  overhears.  Smiling  and  unsuspecting,  he 
commends  her  loyalty  in  wishing  to  make  their 
visit  a   quiet   family  reunion. 

The  Wall  Street  crash  finds  Papa  Stone  in 
high  spirits.  He  had  a  hunch  that  it  was  com- 
ing, and  unloaded  everything  at  the  peak  of  the 
market.  Harry  looks  worried.  He  calls  on  his 
best  friends,  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get  a 
loan.  They  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  he  is 
driven  frantic  by  their  smiling,  self-conscious 
refusals.  He  has  lost  $50,000  of  the  bank's  funds, 
and  chooses  suicide  rather  than  face  the  scandal. 
Papa  Stone  strolls  into  the  room  just  as  he 
is  lifting  a  revolver.  The  old  man  runs  to  him 
with  a  few  Jewish  exclamations  and  exhortations, 
gives  him  a  well-intentioned  scolding,  and  de- 
mands his  confidence.  The  interview  leads  to  a 
charming  friendship.  Papa  Stone  immediately 
phones  his  New  York  lawyers  and  summons  their 
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aid  for  "my  boy  Harry."  But  the  bank  officials 
have  discovered  their  loss  and  are  bent  on  pun- 
ishment. 

Stone  goes  to  the  bank  officials  and  offers  to 
make  good  the  sum.  He  pleads  with  them  to 
let  Harry  go  because  of  his  previous  good  record. 
They  refuse.  After  starting  to  leave,  he  is  turn- 
ing back  to  offer  an  additional  argument  when 
he  overhears  a  conversation  which  leads  him  to 
believe  that  the  officials  are  also  involved  and 
are  trying  to  use  Harry  as  a  scape-goat.  His 
Jewish  business  sense  and  diplomacy  come  in  for 
some  humorous  play.  He  has  the  men  so  in- 
timidated that  they  almost  plead  with  him.  He 
threatens  them  with  exposure  if  they  do  not  ac- 
cept his  offer,  and  bluffs  them  into  admitting 
their  guilt.  Then  he  puts  across  a  deal,  loaning 
them  enough  to  squeeze  through,  with  terms  which 
make   it    good   business    for    Papa  Stone. 

Harry's  gratitude  toward  his  Jewish  father-in- 
law  further  cements  the  union  with  Alberta.  She 
feeis  her  first  sense  of  relaxation  since  her  mar- 
riage, and  throws  her  arms  trustingly  about  her 
parents. 

HE  WHO  SINS 
Tom  Wall 

MARIANNE,  a  pretty  midinette,  who  works  on 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris.  Being  of  a 
romantic  nature  she  meets  and  falls  in  love 
with  a  wealthy  law  student  named  Philip.  Philip 
plays  with  Marianne — but  upon  learning  that  she 
is  to  become  a  mother  deserts  her.  Marianne  re- 
turns to  her  mother  in  the  provinces.  With  the 
arrival  of  her  baby  Marianne  dies. 

The  care  of  the  child  now  devolves  upon  the 
grandmother  who  bears  a  rather  eccentric  repu- 
tation in  the  small  French  village.  For  friend- 
ship the  little  laid  turns  to  Magdaline  the  middle- 
aged  housekeeper  of  the  village  Cure,  who  is 
moved  by  a  strange  sympathy  towards  the  boy. 
.  .  .The  little  village  is  quite  astir  over  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  M.  Thiers,  a  member  of  the 
Conseil  d'  Etat,  who  has  come  to  occupy  the 
chateau  which  he  has  acquired  there.  On  this 
day  the  boy  is  near  the  village  sqare,  his  pet 
mongrel  dog  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  sun-filled 
roadway.  There  is  a  rumble  of  wheels,  an  almost 
human  death-cry  from  the  mongrel,  and  Paul, 
the  lad,  hurls  a  stone  at  the  horsedrawn  vehicle, 
seriously  hurting  the  coachman.  A  man  descends, 
M.  Thiers,  but  upon  the  assurance  of  the  Cure 
and  Magdaline  that  the  youth  will  be  punished, 
drives  off,  not,  however,  before  the  girl-child 
occupant  of  the  coach,  Francoise,  casts  friendly 
glances   upon  the  brave  youngster. 

Paul  and  Francoise  become  attached  to  each 
other  and  Magdaline  secretly  fosters  their  friend- 
ship and  encourages  them  to  be  together  upon 
every  occasion.  The  Cure,  contrary  to  custom, 
has  become  very  friendly  with  M.  Thiers.  Paul 
returns  from  Paris  from  his  studies.  When  he 
confides  his  love  to  Magdaline,  she  urges  him 
to  obtain  the  Cure's  approval.  "Paul,"  the  Cure 
says  gravely,  "Francoise  is  your  sister!"  Paul 
leaves  Paris,  his  farewell  to  Francoise  puzzling 
her,  for  he  is  secretive.  Magdaline  is  heartbroken 
but  she  keeps  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  by 
the  Cure.  Francois  steals  away  to  Paris  and 
pays  a  surprise  visit  at  the  lodgings  of  Paul.  He 
tells  her  that  he  is  going  to  enter  the  Priesthood. 
.  .  .Time  passes.  Paul  is  ordained  and  the  Cure, 
Magdaline,  and  Francoise  are  witnesses  to  his 
first  Mass.  War  breaks  out.  The  wealth  that 
was  once  M.  Thier's  quickly  disappears,  and  finally, 
being  seized  with  a  stroke,  he  dies.  Paul  has 
joined  the  Legion  and  gone  into  action.  Francoise 
goes  to  Paris,  and  throws  herself  wholeheartedly 
into  nursing.  Her  one  desire  is  to  forget.  Her 
beauty  claims  many  admirers.  Sick  of  the  dis- 
sipation, she  returns  to  Magdaline,  and  there 
learns  of  her  relationship  to  Paul.  It  is  now 
her  one  desire  to  find  Paul.  .  .  .The  Cure  dies. 
Francoise  returns  to  Paris,  and  secures  a  posi- 
tion in  a  noted  Women's  Hospice,  always  re- 
membering Magdaline.  There,  near  to  the  Lux- 
embourg, Dr.  Edouard  Duboise,  an  unassailable 
bachelor,  perceives  Francoise  in  the  half-nude, 
through  an  accident,  courts  her  and  they  are 
married.  Francoise,  however,  finds  him  incapable 
of  real  love  and  she  flees  to  a  poor  section  of 
trie  Montmarte,  where  a  baby  girl  is  born  her. 
Later  she  moves  to  the  Charite  Hospital  where 
Paul,  now  a  clergyman,  finds  her.  And,  as  Fran- 
coise recovers.  Paul  takes  the  girl  and  her  baby 
back  to  the  security  of  the  little  provincal  town 
and  Magdaline. 


THE  CUP 
Julia  P.  Combes 

A Comedy  short.  Tom  wanted  Terry  in  the 
worst  way,  but  Terry  was  in  no  hurry.  Per- 
haps Mark  Convent  had  something  to  do 
with  her  hesitation.  At  any  rate  Terry  was  un- 
decided. Tom  would  call  at  the  house  every  night, 
when  he  wasn't  driving  around  town,  for  he  was 
employed  down  at  the  garage.  .  .  .  The  St.  John 
Brotherhood  had  an  anniversary,  and  they  invited 
the  St.  Luke  Brotherhood  from  down  river  to 
a  debate.  Tom  was  the  man  for  St.  John.  He  was 
a  great  talker, — his  voice  low  and  mellow.  It 
was  an  assured  fact  that  St.  John  would  get  the 
dup.  Terry  tells  him  that  if  he  gets  the  dup  he 
could  have  her.  .  .  .Tom  went  in  to  win  and  every 
spare  moment  would  find  him  down  at  the  library. 
Terry  wrote  the  debate  all  out  on  her  typewriter 
down  at  the  office  and  then  Tom  would  learn  it 
until  he  could  have  said  it  in  his  sleep.  .  .  .  Mark 
Convent  is  Tom's  coach  and  after  practice  down 
at  the  big  table  refreshments  would  be  in  order. 
.  .  .  Sometime  later  Mark  goes  down  to  St.  John's 
Hall  toward  evenin'  and  tells  the  boys  that  Tom 


is  sick  in  bed — had  to  be  carried  home  in  an 
automobile.  He  volunteers  to  take  Tom's  place 
in  the  debate. 

At  the  hall  he  tells  the  police  that  he  is  one 
of  the  debaters.  "Debate,"  is  it)"  queries  the 
officer.  It's  Tommy  Welch  for  St.  John  and  Frank 
Burke  for"  St.  Luke  that's  debatin'l  They're  at 
it  now;  just  hear  theml  .  .  .  Tom  was  a  little 
shaky,  but  1  helped  him  up  the  steps."  .  .  .  Tom, 
white  as  a  ghost,  was  havin'  everything  his  own 
way.  Frank  Burke  was  a  big  speaker,  but  he 
couldn't  touch  Tom.  Tom  looked  straight  at 
Terry.  She  seemed  to  hold  him.  She  had  taken 
the  violets  from  her  belt  and  when  he  had  finished 
and  the  fellows  waved  their  hats,  and  the  girls 
their  handkerchiefs,  she  threw  them  at  his  feet. 
He  picked  them'  up,  put  the  flowers  to  his  lips 
and  fainted  dead  away.  The  cup  was  awarded 
to  Thomas  Welch. 

The  next  morning  Tom  awakens  feeling  pretty 
mean.  He  couldn't  recollect  going  to  the  hall. 
He  thought  he'd  just  been  sleeping  it  off.  But 
when  he  opened  the  door,  there  was  Terry  stand- 
ing with  "the  cup  in  her  hand.  Behind  her  was 
the  crowd  and  they  took  the  best  automobile  in 
ihe  stable  and  put  Tom  in  it  and  raced  through 
the  streets  like  mad.  And  Mark — he's  never  been 
seen  since.  It  remained  for  the  bartender  to 
relate  that  the  dose  he  fixed  up  for  Tom  that 
night  was  enough  to  keep  the  devil  himself  in 
bed   for   a  week. 


A  BONDED  SOUL 
Oliver  Wood 

ONE  evening  there  is  a  discussion,  or  rather 
an  argument,  on  the  probability  and  im- 
probability of  Black  Magic  and  Sorcery. 
The  discussion  had  reached  a  very  interesting 
point,  when  of  a  sudden  a  furious  bang — bang — 
Dang  brought  all  the  occupants  of  the  room  up 
standing.  Someone  was  hammering  on  the  door  1 
Will  Laurence,  in  whose  room  the  meeting  was 
taking  place,  opened  it  hastily  and  came  face 
to  face  with  his  sweetheart,  Claire  Livingson,  the 
younger  sister  of  Jack's  fiancee.  Will  informs 
them  that  Doris  has  not  been  home  all  night  and 
that  a  message  had  reached  Mrs.  Livingson  telling 
her  not  to  worry  and  that  she  would  return  home 
soon.  .  .  .  "At  this  point  a  complete  stranger  enters 
the  room,  seeming  to  dominate  the  group.  "Your 
sister  did  not  send  that  message.  She  is  held  a 
prisoner  by  certain  people  who  desire  to  use  her 
_o  obtain  some  knowledge  which  they  have  been 
refused."  The  members  of  the  room  are  hyno- 
tized  by  this  stranger,  Karnac.  "Your  fiancee  is 
held  by  one  of  the  "Black  Brotherhood."  Their 
reason  and  desire  is  to  use  ksr  to  obtain  for- 
bidden knowledge.  At  the  present  time  she  is 
in  a  trance  condition  and  perfectly  safe,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  one  who  has  gained  control 
over  her  is  away  and  will  not  return  for  some 
hours."  Claire's"  father,  it  seems,  had  at  one  time 
been  entrusted  with  a  very  old  and  rare  document 
containing"  mystical  knowledge,  which  this  band 
desired  to  obtain.  They  had  induced  Doris  to 
come  along  with  them,  knowing  her  need  for 
money.  .  .  .Karnac  is  gonel 

Awakening  from  their  trance,  Will,  Jack  and 
Claire  break  all  speed  records  to  reach  the  house 
designated  by  the  stranger.  Jack  surveys  the 
neighborhood,  makes  his  entrance  and  is  con- 
fronted by  a  burly  negro.  He  hands  him  the 
card  which  Karnac  has  given  him  and  soon  finds 
.nmself  in  a  reception  room,  while  the  negro  goes 
off.  Cautiously  Jack  makes  his  way  to  the  room 
where  Doris  is  resting  and  makes  his  escape. 
Throughout  these  scenes  Karnac's  voice  is  mys- 
teriously "heard,    directing   Jack's  efforts. 

Karnac,  Doris,  Claire,  Will  and  Jack  are  to- 
gether in  Will's"  room.  A  man  with  dishevelled 
hair  and  blazing  eyes  stands  in  the  room,  arriving 
at  Karnac's  command.  Karnac  orders  him  to 
free'  Doris  from  the  shackles  of  his  will  power. 
He  refuses  and  a  mental  battle  takes  place  which 
results  in  the  stranger's  defeat.  .  .  .Soon  after 
this  occurrence  Doris  and  Jack  are  married  and 
Jack  vows  that  this  bond  will  be  a  permanent  one. 


LET  GO  EVERYTHING! 
Rose  Abolit 

JERRY  MELROSE,  acclimated  to  a  seafaring 
life,  and  following  the  temperamental  steps 
of  her  father  in  his  youth,  runs  away  to  sea. 
The  ship  of  her  choice  is  the  BETTY  ANN,  owned 
by  her  father  and  captained  by  Bob  Atcherly. 
Jerry  leaves  a  note  for  her  dad.  "1  have  made 
my  bed  and  will  lie  on  it.  Don't  be  too  sorry 
for  me.  Deep  down  in  your  heart  1  think  you 
are  glad  that  one  of  your  family  loves  the  sea, 
the  same  as  you.'' — Jerry.  A  hiding  place  aboard 
ship  is  not  easy  to  find,  but  finally  this  task  is 
accomplished.  At  4:30  Jerry  crawls  on  deck  and 
the  first  man  she  spies  is  Walker,  who  reports 
her  presence  to  Capt.  Atcherly.  The  captain  is 
highly  indignant,  realizing  that  this  is  no  place 
for  a  young  women  and  that  it  will  present  quite 
a  problem  for  him.  He  determines  to  be  strict 
with  her  and  commands  her  to  work  with  the 
crew.  He  does,  however,  expect  that  Jerry  will 
dine  with  him,  to  which  Jerry  takes  exception, 
insisting  that  if  she  is  to  be  treated  as  a  member 
of  the  crew  she  will  accompany  them  at  the  mess 
table. 

Robert  Atcherly  keeps  himself  aloof.  On  special 
occasions — usually  upon  Jerry's  refusal  to  obey 
orders — he  would  bring  home  the  law  of  the  sea 
to  her.  The  captain  otherwise,  was  a  sphinx, 
realizing  the  responsibility  placed  upon  him,  and 
the  danger  of  an  unattached  woman  on  a  long 
cruise.  At  Monte  Video  a  cabaret,  with  Spanish 
dancing  girls,  provides  ample  excitement,  par- 
ticularly since  one  of  the  dancers  is  free  with  a 


knife  in  defense  of  his  lover.  In  making  her 
escape  Jerry  takes  to  a  strange  vessel  off  the 
wharf  and  her  escape  from  women-hungry  men  is 
thrilling.  Jerry's  ability  to  swim  comes  in  handy, 
tor  after  a  long  period  in  the  water,  she  regains 
the  BETTY  ANN.  "1  he  captain  was  the  first  one 
Jerry  saw — his  face  lit  up  tor  one  two-hundredths 
of  one  fiftieth  ot  a  second, — then  became  a  mask 
again. 

Homeward  bound!  Dad  is  on  the  wharf.  And 
later  Jerry  informs  Capt.  Atcherly  that  she  is 
going  to  return  to  sea,  with  him.  Bob  states 
mat  she  can  accompany  him  on  one  condition — 
that  she  marry  him, — to  which  Jerry  consents. 
In  due  course  of  time  they  are  married  and  take 
to  sea.  Arriving  at  their  first  port  there  is  a 
cablegram  awaiting  the  captain,  informing  him 
that  his  father  had  died  and  that  he  had  better 
return  home  at  once.  One  of  the  specifications 
of  the  will  is  that  Bob  settle  down  in  the  old 
home.  At  home,  Jerry  is  unhappy  on  account 
of  Bob's  attentions  to  Celia.  She  finally  wins  him 
to  her  and  the  living  sphinx  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  A  sailing  trip  on  their  real  honeymoon  is 
the  forerunner  of  unstinted  happiness  to  come. 


MARRIAGE   FOR  REVENGE 
Marie   C.  S.  Lyon 

THE  wedding  festivities  had  been  celebrated 
with  great  splendor.  The  widowed  Baroness 
von  Meilenhof  had  reason  to  be  extremely 
content  with  the  match  made  by  her  only  daughter 
Eleanore,  a  girl  of  rare  beauty.  Count  Richard 
ot  Heidingsburg  was  about  the  richest  landed 
proprietor  in  the  country;  young,  distinguished,  a 
finished  courtier;  in  short,  everything  to  be  de- 
sired. The  marriage  had  been  a  surprise,  for  since 
the  death  of  his  intimate  friend,  Arthur  von  Mell- 
feld  who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  Baroness, 
Count  Richard  had  displayed  very  little  interest 
in  Eleanor.  Arriving  at  the  magnificent  ancestral 
castle,  Heidingsburg,  situated  in  northeastern 
Prussia,  Eleanore  is  amazed  to  find  that  she  is 
irtually  a  prisoner.  The  Count  soon  makes  his 
intentions  clear.  in  his  study  he  explains  to  her 
that  he  had  loved  Arthur,  who  had  died  because 
of  his  unrequited  love  for  Eleanore.  And  this 
is  his  means  of  revenge;  he  has  sworn  to  avenge 
his  friend's  death.  Every  comfort  is  taken  from 
her.  Eleanore  is  not  even  permitted  the  courtesy 
of  her  private  maid,  and  she  a  Baroness!  Her 
shut-in  life  was  one  of  torture.  Dora,  the  maid 
provided  by  the  Count,  becomes  friendly  with  her 
and  Eleanore  takes  this  opportunity  to  send  her 
off  on  some  mission,  one  day,  leaving  to  her  the 
ireedom  of  the  ground.  News  of  the  world-war 
has  come  to  her  and  as  she  watches  a  disabled 
aeroplane  make  for  the  Castle  grounds,  Eleanore 
is  thrilled.  Albert  von  Keiringen  and  Robert 
Vaughn,  manning  the  plane,  are  busy  with  repairs. 
Seizing  her  opportunity,  Eleanore  grasps  it  as  it 
gathers  speed,  is  lifted  up  safely,  and  is  free  of 
captivity.  Albert  is  for  descending  at  once,  but 
their  mission  makes  them  go  on.  Albert  remem- 
oers  a  family  employee  near  Cologne,  and  the 
plan  settles  to  the  ground.  Eleanore  is  to  be 
jken  to  Wiesbaden  and  left  in  the  care  of  Albert's 
mother,  an  old-fashioned,  motherly  sort  of  person, 
-lere  Eleanore  meets  Ethel,  sister  of  Robert  and 
they  become  very  friendly.  In  Macfem  V.  Keirin- 
gen, she  finds  a  kindly  old  lady  and  soon  Eleanore 
is  pouring  out  her  heart  to  her.  Roger  Vaughn, 
joining  his  sister  to  recover  from  an  accident, 
furthers  his  acquaintance  with  Eleanore,  and  al- 
-nough  he  does  not  declare  himself,  Eleanore  ap- 
preciates his  love  for  her.  His  leave-taking  is 
hard.  A  final  "Goodbye"  and  he  is  off  for  the 
front.  Eleanore  determines  to  accompany  Ethel 
as  a  nurse  shortly  after  Roger's  departure.  She 
is  consumed  with  the  longing  for  Roger's  presence, 
the  clasp  of  his  hand,  his  eyes,  and  the  spoken 
word  that  would  crown  her  happiness- 
One  of  Eleanore's  patients  at  the  reserve  hos- 
pital, not  far  from  Berlin,  was  Lieutenant  v.  Sund- 
heim.  The  man  in  question  was  tall  and  fright- 
fully emaciated.  A  new  jaw,  encased  in  plaster, 
covers  more  than  half  of  his  head  and  face. 
Roger,  calling  upon  her,  gives  the  name  of  Coun- 
tess of  Heidingsburg,  at  which  the  man  seems 
to  start,  for  Eleanore  is  known  as  Frl.  v.  Meilen- 
hof. Roger  tells  Eleanore  that  the  Count  of  Heid- 
ingsburg had  met  his  death  on  the  Marne,  buried 
under  an  avalanche  of  stone  and  debris  when  a 
big  shell  plowed  up  the  land.  And  then  it  is 
revealed  _t.hat  Lieut,  v.  Sundheim  is  Count  Richard 
himself  I 

Despite  Roger's  pleas  for  immediate  annullment 
of  the  marriage  with  her  husband,  Eleanore  de- 
decides  to  return  with  him  and  nurse  him  back  to 
health.  She  informs  her  mother  of  her  plans  and 
returns  with  him  to  the  Castle.  There  Count 
Richard  sees  her  in  a  new  light, — Ethel  remarks 
that  the  man  loves  her.  But  this  problem,  which 
threatens  to  upset  Eleanore's  future,  is  solved. 
Count  Richard  has  retired  to  his  study — there  is 
a  shot — Count  Richard  slums  to  the  floor,  dead! 
Ethel's  conversation  with  Count  Richard,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  marriage  pledge  of  Eleanore  and 
Roger,   has   made  him   give  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Ethel  and  Albert  have  married  and  she  is  nurs- 
ing him  back  to  health,  for  he  is  now  an  invalid 
from  injuries  received  at  the  front. 

A  note  had  been  left  for  Eleanore:  "To  my 
faithful  nurse,"  it  read,  "the  helpful  companion 
of  my  days  of  suffering.  I  promised  you  atonement 
for  the  wrong  I  did  you!  My  death  must  be  my 
atonement,  and  your  release!  Let  it  not  grieve 
ytour  kind  heart  that  I  throw  off  this  battered 
hulk.  It  is  best  so — for  me  and  for  you  I  I  desire 
your  happiness,  Eleanorel  May  you  find  it  in 
a  union  with  one  whom  you  can  love,  as  only 
such  women  as   you  are   able  to  love.     That  he 
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prove  himself  worthy  of  you,  is  the  wish  of  the 
man  who  owes  you  unmeasured  gratitude.  The 
Lount  had  made  Eleanore  sole  heiress  of  his 
wealth.  After  further  war  worK,  and  after  the 
conventional  year  ot  mourning  tor  the  Count  was 
over,  Mr.  ana  Ivirs.  Roger  Vaughn,  on  a  steamer 
bound  tpr  America,  lett  Ethel  and  Albert  to 
temporarily  care  for  the  grim  old  castle  of 
Heidingsburg. 


THE    MYSTERY    OF    THE    WINGED  EMERALD 
F.    M.  Baker 

THE  wise  and  ancient  fc-ast  knows  that  the 
process  ot  metamorphosis  is  not  a  fairy  tale, 
even  as  any  bulltrog,  butterfly  or  beetle  could 
attest.  .  .  .Today,  that  golden  period,  when  the 
magi  were  guided  by  the  stars,  proves  not  so 
unreal  in  this  age  of  color  photography  and  wire- 
less  telephony.  Michael  Octavius  Flannigan, 
chief  steward,  and  nugn  otuart  iviacDonald,  mate, 
are  engaged  between  puffs  in  the  discussion  or 
beetles.  1  hree  thousand  miies  out  at  sea  Hannigan 
is  annoyed  by  beetles  and  brushes  three  of  them 
off  the  back  of  neck.  Their  conversation  reveals 
startling  tacts  comp.  led  by  the  Bureau  ot  Statistics, 
— a  drama  realistic  and  astounding.  With  these 
two  characters  as  our  media,  as  well  as  the  find- 
ings of  Dr.  Oliver  Entwright  bushnow,  expounded 
to  his  entomological  students  in  college,  ti 
romance  of  the  insect  world  ceases  to  be  fantastii 

Even  before  the  recession  of  the  quinoxes  melted 
the  eternal  ice  and  snows  ot  Africa  and  the 
Amazon  valley,  when  still  the  palm  tree  flourished 
in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  Prince  Gregor,  the 
rair-haired  idol  of  the  North  consulted  with  the 
druids  anent  the  increasing  snows  and  hardening 
of  the  ice"  barriers  in  the  once  open  seas.  "Sires, " 
replied  the  seer,  in  deep  earnestness,  "the  sun, 
in  its  tour  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  space 
each  year,  gives  us  less  and  less  warmth.  The 
time  has  come  when  our  race  must  develop  those 
regions  of  the  earth  that  grow  warmer,  as  ours 
congeals.''  There  began,  soon  after  this  interview, 
that  trek  that  led  to  the  first  invasion  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  by  those  prehistoric  blue- 
eyed  people  who  have  lett  in  glen  and  cavern,  in 
the  most  remote  vicinities,  evidences  of  that  so- 
journ. Geographic  explorers,  penetrating  what 
they  have  been  taught  is  virgin  wilderness,  are 
startled  to  find  there  the  indisputable  imprint 
in  immemorial  stone  of  the  blond  giants  of  mystic 
powers.  "War  and  the  issues  thereof  were  not 
left  by  these  northmen  to  the  uncertain  results 
of  battle.  Far  more  effective  were  the  methods 
of  the  magi.  Master  of  the  secret  laws  of  co- 
hesion and  disintegration,  all  who  opposed  the 
mighty  Gregor  became  coleoptera,  with  green 
bodies  and  brown  wings. 

Ancient  writings  tells  us  that  the  popollia  ja- 
ponica  of  the  order  of  coleoptera  and  family  of 
scarabeiadae,  commonly  known  as  the  Japanese 
beetle,  is  only  one  of  more  than  three  thousand 
species.  The  saga  goes  on  to  say  that  one  of 
the  wise  men  became  perturbed  over  the  marked 
increase  of  the  insect  hordes.  Should  they  learn 
the  secret  of  breaking  the  spell  and  returning  to 
human    forms    in    myriad    numbers    — I  , 

A  trumpeteer  sounded  a  bugle  on  the  palace 
steps.  To  the  bivouac  of  young  men  and  beaute- 
ous damsels,  the  seer  addressed  himself:  "For  a 
period  of  years,  and  to  continue  in  a  consecutive 
series  over  a  period  of  years  for  so  long  that  the 
memory  of  man  shall  not  run  contrary,  each  of 
ye  shall  take  your  turn  at  being  one  in  the  army 
of  friendly  beetles.  I  shall  change  you  this  day 
into  achrysomelid  beetles,  that  is  to  say  doryphora 
decimilineata,  which  the  nations  shall  call  potato 
bugs.  Your  uniform,  a  deck  of  gold  and  black 
stripes,  and  your  secret  identification  of  blood- 
red  lining  of  the  wings.  Keep  watch,  oh,  beetles, 
and   remember   the   law   of   the  Gael!" 

OUR  OWN  PLACE 
Wilkes   E.  Bareth 

THE  whole  Mother  Goose  family  have  left  oft 
their  various  tasks  and  join  in  a  petition  to 
Mother  Goose.  They  are  discontented,  tired 
of  doing  the  same  things  and  saying  the  same 
words  for  centuries.  Each  feels  that  some  other 
of  the  group  is  more  fortunate,  and  would  like 
to  change  places.  They  arrange  themselves  in 
couples  all  ready  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  roles, 
and   thus   approach   Mother  Goose. 

Little  Bo  Peep  and  Little  Boy  Blue  offer  to  be 
Jack  and  Jill,  and  cede  their  hook  and  horn  to 
the  latter  in  exchange  for  a  pail.  Old  King  Cole 
wants  to  lead  the  peaceful  life  of  Solomon 
Grundy,  who  longs  to  be  cheered  by  the  king's 
fiddlers  three.  Little  Miss  Muffet  is  tired  of  be- 
ing scared  by  a  spider  and  offers  her  curds  and 
whey  to  Lucy  Locket  in  return  for  her  pocket. 
Tommy  Tucker  wants  Jack  Horner's  pudding  and 
pie  even  if  he  must  give  up  his  white  bread  and 
butter.  The  Queen  of  Heaj-ts  wants  to  live  in  the 
Old  Woman's  Shoe,  and  the  Old  Woman  naturally 
wants  to  be  a  Queen.  Peter  Piper  would  let 
Bobby  Shaftoe  pick  the  pickled  peppers  if  he 
himself  could  go  to  sea.  Polly  offers  her  kettle 
to  Mary  Contrary  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
raking  in  her  garden.  Humpty  Dumpty  is  tired 
of  sitting  on  a  wall  and  wants  to  romp  about 
town  like  Simple  Simon.  Simon  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  be  able  to  sit  down  for  a  while,  even 
if  he  should  have  to  suffer  the  fall. 

So  goes  the  unanimous  plea  for  a  change. 
Mother  Goose  is  distressed,  hates  to  give  up  the 
old  regime,  but  is  concerned  about  the  happiness 
of  her  family.  She  sends  them  out  to  their  vari- 
ous tasks,  with  the  promise  that  when  they  re- 
turn at  sundown  she  will  tell  them  whether  their 
plea  is  granted.  While  they  are  away,  she  con- 
sults   Father    Time.      The    sensible   old  gentleman 


feels  that  it  is  best  to  allow  them  to  experiment 
for  a  while,  rather  than  irritate  them  by  a  re- 
fusal. So,  when  the  sun  mellows  to  red  gold, 
and  the  Mother  Goose  family  come  in  eagerly  for 
their  answer,  they  rejoice  to  find  that  their  wish 
has  been  granted.  Mother  Goose  says  she  is 
called  away  for  a  week  and  a  day,  and  when  she 
will  return,  will  be  anxious  to  hear  how  they  all 
fared   in  their  reversed  roles. 

The  next  act  opens  on  a  veritable  millenium  in 
the  land  of  Nursery  Rhyme.  All  faces  bear  the 
marks  of  extreme  irritation  and  fatigue.  Clothes 
are  soiled  and  torn,  the  pail  of  water  is  spilled, 
the  garden  tools  are  bent  and  broken,  Lucy 
Locket's  pocket  has  come  loose,  Polly's  kettle  is 
black,  and  her  dress  is  smudged,  Jack  Horner 
has  changed  his  mind  about  the  palatableness 
of  mere  white  bread  and  butter,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  When  Mother  Goose  returns  they  all 
hail  her  with  cries  of  relief.  They  demand  to  be 
put  back  in  their  original  roles;  the  experiment 
was  a  complete  failure.  They  are  treated  kindly, 
and  Old  Father  Time  comes  in  to  preach  his 
moral.  Each  wants  what  he  can't  have,  and  when 
each  has  learned  to  be  satisfied  with  that  which 
he  rightfully  possesses,  there  is  peace  and  prog- 
ress. The  Mother  Goose  family  agree,  and  join 
in  a  happy  dance  just  is  the  sun  s  nks  and 
night   h  Us   on   the   scene  c  ^  reunion. 


LIFE'S  PRODIGY 
Katherine  H.  Anderson 

ON  the  shore  of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
situated  the  town  of  Brenton.  Among  the 
1,  yearly  visitors  who  spent  the  delightfu. 
season  at  Brenton  were  Albert  Bennett,  his  wife 
and  two  small  daughters.  They  owned  the  beauti- 
ful estate  "Fairfax"  and  they  had  the  means  to 
command  every  luxury.  Quite  different  was  the 
economic  position  of  Otto  Valdigo  and  his  mother, 
who  had  their  home  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Long 
before.  Otto's  father  had  arrived  in  a  little  German 
town  with  the  gypsies,  met  his  wife  and  embarked 
to  America  where  the  wanderer  soon  died.  Otto 
Valdigo  falls  in  love  with  Alma  Bennett  and  Alma 
is  faithful  enough  to  give  up  her  parents  and 
home  to  wed  him.  A  dramatic  scene  takes  place 
and  the  two  children,  for  they  are  hardly  more 
than  that,  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Otto's 
mother  has  died.  Alma  brings  a  son  forth  into 
the  world,  Paul,  and  both  parents  lavish  attentions 
upon  him.  After  varying  disheartening  experi- 
ences, Otto  succumbs  to  illness  and  Alma  is  left 
alone  with  her  child.  She  moves  to  the  central 
part  of  the  city  working  as  a  seamstress.  An 
old  music  teacher  meets  Paul  accidentally  and  gives 
him  violin  lessons.  Johnathan  Marlby,  or  Uncle 
John,  as  he  prefers  to  be  called,  treats  him  as  a 
son  and  the  three  are  constantlv  together.  Uncle 
John  knows  Alma's  father  and  through  his  in- 
fluence Mr.  Bennett  contributes  to  her  support, 
although  the  relationship  is  kept  secret.  Eileen, 
who  has  married  well,  meets  Alma  and  Rosalind, 
Eileen's  daughter,  becomes  devoted  to  her,  so 
much  so  that  she  arranges  to  stay  with  her.  To 
this  her  parents  have  no  objection,  since  they 
know  she  is  in  good  hands.  A  beautiful  friend- 
ship grows  up  between  Paul  and  Rosalind,  who 
hears   him   play   at   the   school  concert. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Europe.  On  board  the 
"Leviathan,"  bound  for  America,  Stephen  Gilbert 
refuses  the  advances  of  Melba,  an  adventuress. 
The  loss  of  his  wife  leaves  him  very  sad.  Melba, 
indignant  at  his  coldness,  promises  that  he  will 
be  sorry,  for  she  is  infatuated  with  him.  His 
child  Bonny  is  taking  lessons  in  music  from  Rosa- 
lind and  through  her  he  meets  and  falls  desperately 
in  love  with  Rosalind.  He  tells  Rosalind  that  the 
ring  he  has  for  her  is  sacred.  He  wants  her  to 
accept  it.  Meanwhile,  Jonathan  Marlby  dies. 
Paul  returns  and  renews  his  friendship  for  his 
'sister'  as  he  affectionately  calls  her.  Later,  in 
the  park,  Rosalind  is  warned  by  Melba  to  keep 
away  from  Stephen,  saying  that  she  has  a  claim 
upon  him.  This  Rosalind  communicates  to 
Stephen  who  urges  her  to  marry  him  at  once. 
Melba  attempts  to  carry  through  with  her  threat 
and  almost  succeeds.  Stephen  and  Rosalind  are 
shot  without  warning  at  the  lawn  fete  at  Eileen's. 
Rosalind  recovers  promptly  and  her  promise  to 
marry  Stephen  makes  his  recovery  certain,  al- 
though her  love  is  for  Paul. 

In  Paris  Paul  has  had  an  affair  with  Cherie 
Normande,  vivacious  and  pretty,  who  discards 
him  for  a  rich  Australian.  Paul,  disheartened  but 
determined,  wins  the  first  prize  at  the  musical 
contest.  Some  months  later  he  comes  home. 
Stephen,  recovering  very  slowly,  has  a  weak 
heart.  A  sudden  shock  and  he  is  gone.  Paul  is 
returned.  Now  he  does  not  call  her  'sister'  but 
sweetheart.  And  that  for  which  Rosalind  has 
waited,  patiently,  and  with  the  hope  that  comes 
from  true  love,  has  arrived.  Paul  loves  her  de- 
votedly declares  himself,  and  their  happiness  is 
assured. 


PAT'S  FATE 
Isabel  O'Connor 

ONE  of  the  few  survivals  in  the  wreck  of  a 
steamer  travelling  from  Ireland  was  the  babe, 
Patricia  O'More.  She  was  placed  in  the  care 
of  an  English  orphanage,  and  in  her  adolescence 
was  taught  nursing.  Just  before  her  first  night 
in  the  out-patients'  dispensary  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital she  reviewed  her  short  life  and  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  spend  so  much  of  it  now 
among  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Her  musings  are 
interrupted  by  news  of  a  train  smash-up,  and  her 
aid  is  summoned  for  the  many  wounded.  After 
a  long  vigil  she  succeeds  in  saving  the  life  of 
little  Jimmie  Vane,  whose  father  uses  his  influence 
in  securing  her  a  higher  position  in  the  hospital 
under     the     famous     German     doctor,  Simpson. 


Young  Fritz  Stuller,  Simpson's  pupil,  confesses 
his  love  for  the  nurse. 

Shortly  after,  Fritz  is  sticken  with  typhoid,  and 
Simpson,  recalling  his  pupil's  confidence,  secures 
nurse  O'More  to  care  for  him.  In  his  delirium 
he  talks  of  his  love  for  Patricia,  who  is  startled 
by  his  confession.  She  is  suddenly  very  much 
attracted  by  his  half-conscious  expressions  of 
ardor,  and  doubles  her  effort  to  save  him.  When 
he  recovers,  they  vow  to  be  married  as  soon  as 
he  is  free  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  he  must 
return  to  Germany  upon  the  completion  of  his 
i  cudies,  and  she  continues  her  nursing  with  greater 
fortitude.  The  war  Dreaks  out,  and  she  enlists. 
In  Belgium  she  is  sent  to  supervise  at  a  hospital 
with  fifteen  severely  wounded  men.  One  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  bandages,  but  she  recognizes 
his  ravings — it  is  a  man  calling  in  a  German  ac- 
cent the  name  of  Patricia  O'More.  Her  sympathy 
is  detected,  and  she  is  brought  to  trial  as  a 
German  spy.  The  presiding  officer  at  the  trial  is 
Colonel  Vane,  none  other  than  the  father  of  the 
little  boy  whose  life  she  had  saved  in  the  train 
wreck.  He  can  vouch  for  her  allegiance  to  the 
allies,  and  he  is  responsible  for  her  release.  Fritz 
recovers,  and  is  held  as  prisoner.  Both  are  fearful 
for  the  time  when  he  will  be  sent  back  to  Germany, 
but  news  comes  that  the  armistice  has  been 
signed,  and  Pat  and  Fritz,  by  the  interception  of 
the  Colonel,  are  assigned  to  the  same  steamer 
bound  for  England. 


PEPPERSAUCE 
Lydia  G.  Barker 

THE  tantalizing  sweetness  of  an  old  colonial 
abode  is  so  vastly  overwhelming  and  mystical 
in  its  appeal,  that  no  breath  of  American  com- 
mercialism can  penetrate  to  overshadow  the  effect. 
1  heodosia  Morton's  beauty  added  to  the  heavenly 
luster  of  Glenellen,  and  her  father,  the  wealthy 
Squire  Morton,  reared  her  as  delicately  as  a 
fragile  flower.  Theodosia  grew  up  sturdy  in 
physique  because  she  spent  so  much  of  her  youth 
galloping  across  the  rugged  areas  of  Central  New 
York  on  her  spirited  mare,  Peppersauce,  but 
never  was  she  obliged  to  exert  herself  toward 
any  useful  purpose.  Life  was  easy, — graceful,  and 
Theodosia's  sensitive  nature  drew  from  her  sur- 
roundings all  the  beauty  it  held.  She  was  kind, 
because  she  knew  no  unkindness  herself.  Society 
was  her  background,  and  her  charm  in  the  com- 
pany of  young  and  old  arose  solely  from  the  fact 
that  she  had  never  been  allowed  to  witness  be- 
havior that  was  not  charming.  She  was  a  thing 
beyond  and  above  human  standards;  there  was 
never  a  conflict  of  virtue  and  vice  in  her  youth, 
so  that  one  could  not  have  called  her  "good"  by 
nature,  any  more  than  one  would  say  of  a  bouquet 
of  orchids  that  they  possessed  no  evil  instincts. 
Theodosia  was  beauty  itself  made  animate  and 
responsive.  She  warmed  with  a  radiance  that 
reached  the  farthest  corners  yet  several  times, 
during  her  early  youth,  she  was  stung  by  a  warn- 
ing of  misfortune.  The  perfection  of  her  happi- 
ness could  not  last,  and  Theodosia's  mystic  tem- 
perament sensed  impending  doom. 

The  first  shock  that  awakened  in  the  girl  a 
sense  of  disappointment  in  life  came  with  the 
death  of  her  aunt,  Marie.  Marie  had  been  one 
of  a  number  of  visitors  at  Glenellen  with  whom 
Theodosia  idled  away  her  time,  and  her  aunt 
was  enraptured  with  the  uncanny  peace  in  her 
niece's  personality.  The  death  of  another  had 
been  the  awakening  of  Theodosia.  Theodosia  was 
ill  for  weeks,  and  when  she  recovered,  her  spirit 
was  marred.  Her  parents  grieved  over  the  loss, 
both  in  the  spirit  of  their  child  as  well  as  in  the 
death  in  the  family.  But  Theodosia  braced  her- 
self for  greater  pangs  that  were  to  follow. 

Her  first  love  was  an  exquisite  youth  whose 
early  life  had  been  fraught  with  the  same  charm 
that  enveloped  Theodosia's.  Billy  Winston  recog- 
nized in  her  a  kindred  spirit,  as  far  removed  from 
the  realities  of  this  sordid  world  as  he  had  him- 
self been  kept,  and  longed  to  shelter  her  from 
the  tumult  that  life  had  revealed  itself  to  be  to 
him  as  he  grew  to  maturity.  He  would  have  tor- 
mented himself  to  shield  her  from  the  slightest 
pain,  but  fale  had  begun  to  play  its  tricks  on 
Theodosia.  While  Billie  was  on  his  way  from 
the  city,  where  he  had  his  business,  to  spend  a 
stormy  Christmas  holiday  with  Theodosia,  he 
caught  a  cold  which  developed  into  pneumonia, 
and  died  without  bidding  her  farewell.  The  poor 
girl  passed  over  a  period  of  silent  anguish  such 
as  the  noblest  natures  must  endure,  but  again 
she  braced  herself  for  what  life  still  had  left  to 
offer. 

Squire  Morton's  financial  resources  came  from 
the  fertile  lands  he  owned,  and  just  as  the  most 
winsome  beauty  must  wither,  the  products  on  his 
farm  at  last  began  to  show  the  signs  of  a  de- 
cline in  its  richness.  Soon  the  man  whose  life 
had  never  been  sullied  by  a  single  thought  about 
money  became  so  involved  with  his  financial  dif- 
ficulties that  he  finally  was  persuaded  to  let  Theo- 
dosia help  lighten  the  burden.  She  became  a 
country  school  teacher,  and  did  well  because  of 
the  spiritual  fascination  she  held  over  the  chil- 
dren. But  the  first  few  years  away  from  the 
luxuries  of  Glenellen  were  crude  and  thankless 
ones.  She  gave  up  teaching  in  order  to  take 
over  the  supervision  of  her  father's  lands,  and 
managed  to  eke  out  considerably  more  than  his 
men  could.  Even  this  was  not  enough,  however, 
and  Theodosia  at  last  decided  to  leave  for  the 
city. 

Theodosia  is  now  past  twenty.  By  nature  equip- 
ped for  a  great  love,  she  has  as  yet  exoerienced 
no  fulfilment  beyond  her  chidish  ardors.  She  enters 
a  business  college,  and  then  secures  an  office 
position  like  hundreds  of  other  New  York  City 
stenographers.  A  life  which  to  the  ordinary 
secretary  seems  interesting  enough,  to  Theodosia 
is  sheer  pain.    Her  father's  connections  in  the  city 
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enable  her  to  travel  witn  a  group  of  fashionable 

people,  where  she  meets  the  pleasant  but  super- 
ficial Englishman,  Percy  Montford.  He  proposes 
to  her,  and  the  memory  of  Billy  is  still  too  keen. 
She  asks  Percy  to  wait  for  her  reply,  and  when 
one  day  he  cancelled  an  engagement  to  visit  her 
because  of  the  rain,  she  recalled  Billy's  bravery 
of  the  country  storm  for  her  sake.  No,  Theodosia 
would  not  compromise  even  now.  She  would  be 
loved  with  all  the  depth  that  her  nature  de- 
manded, or  she  would  spend  her  life  in  solitude. 
The  insipid  Percy  scuttles  away  to  seek  fields  less 
difficult  to  conquer. 

Ten  years  of  racking  office  routine  has  seeped 
the  bloom  and  laughter  from  Theodosia's  coun- 
tenance. At  thirty,  she  has  become  just  another 
very  efficient  secretary,  in  command  of  a  hand- 
some salary  and  an  irreproachable  reputation. 
Her  parents  have  died,  and  she  gave  up  her  effort 
to  restore  the  farm.  A  few  distant  relatives  still 
kept  in  touch  with  her,  one  an  excellent  old  uncle 
with  whom  she  had  spent  a  magical  year  on  his 
Japanese  estate  in  California.  But  her  work  ab- 
sorbed her  most  of  the  time.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  she  was  summoned  to  Washington,  where, she 
proved  invaluable  as  the  secretary  to  Captain 
Chiswell.  She  was  sent  to  France  for  a  month, 
and  discovered  while  away  from  him  that  her 
loyalty  to  the  Captain  was  more  than  mere  busi- 
ness fidelity.  For  the  first  time  since  Billy's 
death,  Theodosia  felt  a  genuine  desire  for  another 
man.  but  she  returned  to  Washington  only  to  find 
that  he  had  been  sent  on  some  government  mission 
to  Central  America.  When  he  is  brought  back, 
several  days  later,  and  placed  in  the  Walker 
hospital  to  recover  from  a  wound  in  his  shoulder, 
she  experiences  agonies  of  remorse  greater  than 
anything  she  has  yet  had  to  endure.  At  last  the 
news  is  brought  to  her — Captain  Chiswell  has 
successfully  undergone  an  operation  and  has  sent 
for  her.  Choking,  but  alrstost  wild  with  joy,  she 
rushes  to  his  bedside,  and  the  fates  seem  to 
whisper  to  her  that  their  cruel  vigil  is  over  and 
they  are  satisfied  to   give  her  peace  at  last. 


JOY  HUNGER 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Caldwell 

THE  glamour  of  success  may  be  so  overpower- 
ing that  the  favored  individual  is  enslaved 
to  a  life  of  bitter  discipline  and  endeavor 
rather  than  to  happiness.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  success  comes  to  a  woman,  who  is  as  yet 
too  fragile  to  subsist  under  the  strain  of  main- 
taining a  career  through  life.  Woman  may  not 
have  been  made  primarily  for  love  and  domes- 
ticity, but  society  has  made  her  so.  When  Jennie 
Langford  set  out  to  defy  this  doctrine,  by  seeking 
complete  satisfaction  in  her  stage  career,  she  was 
destined   for   a    losing  game. 

Jennie   at    seventeen    was    blithe,    pretty,  much 
sought  after  by   the  younger   set  in   the  cultured 
suburban   town,   and   consequently   rather  insensi- 
tive  to    the   needs    of    human   beings    around  her. 
She  wanted  things  with  intensity,  and  blindly  de- 
stroyed   every    obstacle    in    her   path.      Her  step- 
father, Mr.  Langford,  suffered  many  a  cold  rebuke 
for  his   efforts   to   discipline  her,   for  she  did  not 
recognize    his    right    to    do    so.      Tom  Davidson's 
attempt    to    elope    with    her    terminated    a  motor 
accident    and    a    newspaper    scandal    that  almost 
ruined    his   career    as    a    young    lawyer.  Jennie's 
romantic  nature,  roused  to  such  a  pitch  that  she 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  her  love  once,  suffered 
from    the    town's    slander,    from  her    father's  ser- 
mons,  and   her   mother's   pleading   that   she  settle 
clown  to  a  placid  existence.     Jennie  defiantly  left 
home    for    the    outskirts    of    Chicago,    where  she 
joined  a   maiden  aunt  to   whom   she   confided  her 
ambitions     about     the     stage.       Elizabeth  Drew 
cherished    a    secret    about    her    brother,  Jennie's 
real  father,  that  gave  her  a  sense  of  responsibility 
over  his  child,  and  she  decided  that  the  girl  must 
be  allowed  to  seek  her  happiness  in  whatever  way 
she   chose.     So  the  two   secured  an  apartment  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  with  Mary  Barnes,  a  third 
girl    who    helped    defray    expenses.      Jennie's  slow 
climb  to   recognition  as  a  star  is  a  story  of  dis- 
appointments and  pain,  with  just  a  flash  of  respite. 
The  tense  life  was   somewhat  relieved  by  the  at- 
tentions   of    one    Lawrence    Santinos,    a  Spanish 
half-breed  with  a  flair  for  night  life  and  fond  of 
women.     Jennie  is  not  in  love  with  him,  but  she 
recognizes  that  living  with  him  would  not  inter- 
fere   with     her    ambitions,     whereas    being  Tom 
Davidson's  wife  would  mean  the  end  of  her  career. 
She    is    about    to    be    married    to    him,    when  the 
ceremony    is    interrupted    by    Tom,    who    has  dis- 
covered that  the  Spaniard  is  already  married  and 
has    two    children    out    West.      Tom's    interest  in 
Jennie   has   become   an   accepted   necessity   in  her 
life.      Like    an    anaconda,   her    greedy  personality 
takes    in   all    that   her   environment   has    to  offer, 
and  soon  we  find  Tom,  her  aunt  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Barnes,  her  producer  Mr.  OIney,  and  many  others, 
seriously  concerned  about  her  success  and  happi- 
ness, though  none  of  these  people  expect  anything 
of  her  in  return.     The  minister  who  "was  about  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  Martin  Conway,  was  young 
and   curious.     Jennie's   collapse,  and  the  resulting 
confusion,  were  impressed  in  his  memory,  so  that 
he  is  impelled  to  pay  the  mysterious   girl  a  visit 
and  seek  to  comfort  her  in  some  way.     He  proves 
to  be   the   one   ethical   influence   in   her  life.  She 
tells  him  of  her  belief  in  the  universal  "Joy-hun- 
ger"   from    which    the    whole    world    suffers — the 
eagerness  to  aspire  to  strive  for  something  above 
one's   own   being,   the   urge   to   achieve  something 
immortal    to    justify    living — and    how   her  acting 
was  a  manifestation  of  this  desire.    He  sympathizes 
with  her,  for  as  a  minister  his  task  of  up-lifting, 
of   asDiring,    has   become   a    most   vital   duty  that 
the   church   demands  of   him.      Jennie   is   the  girl 
he  loves,  but  he  dare  not  ask  her  to  give  up  her 
work  to  marry  a  minister.     The  members  of  his 


church  have  begun  to  talk  about  his  infatuation 
tor  an  actress,  much  to  his  detriment,  and  Jennie, 
incensed  and  eager  not  to  destroy  his  lite,  de- 
termines  not   to   see   him  again. 

An  accident  in  the  studio  results  in  Jennies 
severe  illness,  and  the  loss  of  one  limb.  1  his  is 
the  end  ol  her  career.  But  a  new  interest  in  the 
simple  joy  ot  an  impassive  existence  brings  the 
first  real  sense  of  happiness  to  the  girl.  IVlartin 
Conway  is  more  enraptured  than  ever,  by  her 
courage  while  undergoing  the  physical  pain  of  her 
injuries,  and  the  strange  resignation  and  calm 
she  later  reveals.  lorn  Davidson,  who  has  never 
been  given  any  encouragement  since  his  first  child- 
ish declaration,  has  been  devoting  his  time  to  Mary 
Barnes,  whom  he  marries  arter  Jennie  gives  her 
consent  to  the  minister.  Aunt  Elizabeth  then 
has  a  story  of  her  own  to  tell,  which  explains  her 
protective  interest  in  her  niece,  Jennie.  When 
Jennie's  father  married  Mrs.  Langford,  Miss  Drew 
was  engaged  to  a  man  who  had  been  hiding  a 
disreputable  character  by  assuming  a  false  name. 
Jennie's  father,  Robert  Drew,  discovered  this  in 
time  to  warn  Elizabeth  against  the  marriage,  and 
when  her  fiance  learned  who  was  responsible  for 
the  frustration  of  his  plans  he  shot  her  brother. 
This  lett  Mrs.  Langford  a  widow,  and  when  she 
later  remarried,  Jennie  was  committed  to  the  care 
ot  a  stern  disciplinarian  in  whom  she  could  not 
teel  the  tie  a  child  teels  for  her  own  blood.  Miss 
Drew  felt  herself  enjoined  to  undertake  the  care 
ot  the  unfortunate  child,  and  proved  a  most 
cherished  guardian. 


LED  ASTRAY 
Adelina  G.  Smith 

THE  castle  of  Lestercliff  was  built  of  massive 
grey  stone;  a  wide,  rambling  old  edifice,  ex- 
tending over  an  acre  of  ground.  The  frlont 
door  opens  and  down  the  many  steps  comes  bound- 
ing the  girlish  form  of  Rosamond  Lestercliff,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  Newfoundland  dog.  Rpsamond 
was  as  beautiful  as  a  drawn  picture, — her  large 
blue  eyes  as  clear  as  a  June  sky  and  her  beautiful 
hair  like  spun  gold.  Leon  Balon,  French  artist, 
employed  by  her  father,  falls  madly  in  love  with 
her  and  they  elope.  Her  father  stipulates  that 
her  name  is  never  again  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
household,  stigmatizing  Balon  as  a  "fortune 
hunter."  A  child  is  born  to  them  and  then  Laon 
tires  of  Rosamond,  deserting  her  for  his  old 
haunts  in  Paris,  because  of  her  inability  to  obtain 
funds  from  her  father.  Rosamond  is  a  skilled 
violinist  and  obtains  work  with  an  Opera  Com- 
pany. Her  health  is  failing  her.  Taking  her 
child  she  proceeds  on  her  homeward  journey. 
Leon,  meanwhile,  arrives  in  Paris  just  at  the  time 
Madge  Miles,  his  former  accomplice,  is  dying. 
She  entrusts  little  Faustine  to  his  care,  turning 
all  her  money  over  to  him.  At  this  time  Geraldine 
Howard,  American,  who  has  been  befriending  the 
sick  woman,  visits  the  house,  and  Leon,  using  a 
fictitious  name  and  circumstances  obtains  her 
friendship.  He  is  invited  to  visit  her  at  the  Villa 
Stoona.  There  he  meets  Dr.  Gerald  Day,  who  is 
taking  up  his  residence  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Lestercliff.  From  Dr.  Day  he  obtains  news  of  the 
Lestercliffs.  Dr.  Day  departs  with  the  promise 
of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Howard  that  they  will  visit 
Castle  Lestercliff  before  they  leave  for  America. 

Rosamond  and  her  daughter  lline  meanwhile, 
have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  a  goodhearted  doctor  and  his  wife.  Selling 
her  Stradavarius  violin  she  finally  decides  to  visit 
Lestercliff,  to  implore  aid  for  her  child.  Would 
her  father  forgive  her?  Before  reaching  the 
Castle,  however,  she  sinks  into  unconsciousness 
and  Uncle  Joe,  upon  Aunt  Hannah's  solicitation, 
hurries  to  the  castle  for  Doctor  Day.  Little  Faus- 
tine and  Mother  Grimes  have  meanwhile  been 
sent  to  the  Lestercliffs,  Leon  seeing  to  it  that  the 
mother's  picture,  marriage  certificate  and  little 
piece  of  jewelry  accompanied  her.  The  subterfuge 
works  and  the  child  is  accepted  by  the  Lester- 
cliffs. When  Rosamond  is  taken  to  the  Castle, 
Faustine  and  lline  take  to  each  other  as  sisters. 

Out  on  the  balcony  Leon  obtains  Geraldine's 
promise  to  marry  him.  Geraldine  leaves  and 
Arthur  takes  a  short  stroll.  A  member  of  his 
Paris  gang,  Upton,  tells  him  the  gang  is  uneasy 
and  want  their  share  of  the  plunder.  There  is  a 
fight  and  Leon  is  shot.  Before  dying  he  confesses 
all.  The  two  children  are  to  be  brought  up 
without  knowledge  of  their  father.  The  Howards 
depart,  not  however  before  Doctor  Day  and  Rosa- 
mond promise  to  spend  their  honeymoon  with 
them  in  America  at  Christmas.  At  Castle  Lester- 
cliff  the   dark   clouds   have   passed  away. 


GRANDPARENTS 
Gertrude  L.  Tibbetts 

ELIZABETH  MacDERMOTT,  R.  N.,  paused  in 
her  duties  of  freshening  up  the  room  of  her 
latest  patient  to  drink  in  the  wonder  of  the 
bright  spring  morning.  The  air  was  gloriously 
alive  with  bird  songs,  and  sweet  with  the  scent 
of  freshly-opened  flowers.  At  one  o'clock  Eliza- 
beth said  goodbye  to  her  patient  and  promised 
herself  a  long  walk.  It  was  much  too  fine  a  day 
to  spend  the  P.  M.  sleeping.  Elizabeth  learns 
that  the  Patridges  are  trying  to  trace  a  grand- 
child. They  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  born 
at  this  particular  hospital  during  the  spring 
of  190  7.  They  are  extremely  anxious  to  locate 
and  claim  the  child,  if  possible.  Because  the  fate 
of  all  such  babies  interested  her,  Elizabeth  im- 
pulsively decided  to  help  this  couple  in  their 
probably  useless  search.  She  knew  the  hospital 
and  its  history  far  better  than  most.  Her  foster 
father  had  helped  to  establish  this  hospital,  had 
served  here  as  a  surgeon  and  practising  physician 
and  later  had  been  one  of  its  trustees.  The  shock 
of  Mother  MacDermott's  death  had  but  hastened 


her  decision  to  enter  here  to  study  nursing  and 
Dr.  Mac  had  gladly  given  his  consent,  seeing  in 
this  decision  a  chance  to  keep  her  near  him  a 
few   years    more.      But   they    had   been   very  few. 

„  n  atter  her  graduation  he  had  slipped  quietly 

away  to  find  "Mocner,  leaving  her  the  memory 
of  such  a  home  and  love  as  few  people  are  given 
to  know. 

Under  Elizabeth's  friendliness  and  genuine  in- 
terest in  their  search,  Mrs.  Partridge  grew  talka- 
tive. "You  see,  this  wouldn't  be  happening  if 
Irene  hadn't  received  such  a  shock.  She  and 
James  were  so  very  happy  together  and  so  pleased 
to  know  that  a  baby  was  to  come  to  theml  Then 
came  the  dreadful  accident.  It  was  a  terrible 
shock  and  Irene  grew  so  white  and  still  that  we 
thought  we  couldn't  bear  it.  But  it  was  worse 
when  she  began  to  talk.  She  blamed  her  baby  for 
it  all."  .  .  .  "Then  one  night,  she  disappeared, 
leaving  a  note  to  tell  us  she'd  be  back  when  it 
was  all  over.  When  she  returned  without  the 
baby  she  refused  to  tell  us  anything  that  hap- 
pened. Three  years  ago  she  died  and  in  her  diary 
we  found  something  which  we  thought  was  a 
clue." 

Elizabeth  was  drawn  to  this  lonely  couple  hunt- 
ing for  an  unknown  grandchild.  Their  story 
started  her  mind  to  wondering  once  more  about 
herself.  She  had  often  coaxed  Dr.  MacDermott 
to  tell  where  and  how  he  had  found  her,  but 
without  avail.  "You  weren't  wanted  by  your 
mother,  dear.''  A  search  of  the  records  reveals 
the  birth  of  the  child.  Dr.  MacDermott  had  at- 
tended. The  superintendent  confirms  the  fact 
that  Elizabeth  is  indeed  Irene's  child  and  that  he 
had  been  sworn  to  secrecy  until  just  such  a  time 
as  this. 


LA  RE1NA  CHRISTOBEL 
Louise  Franklin  Miner 

MEXICO.  Amos  Hawkins  in  camp  in  the 
foothills,  while  prospecting  for  lost  mines. 
His  wife  and  twin  daughters  aged  three  ac- 
company him.  While  he  and  his  wife  are  away 
one  of  the  children  disappears,  mysteriously.  Cali- 
fornia— twenty  years  later.  Beautiful  home  of 
Amos  Hawkins,  wealthy  banker.  Ball  introducing 
his  daughter  into  society.  Among  the  picturesque 
group  is  Don  Serapio,  "Mexican  Don."  He  falls 
madly  in  love  with  Isobel  Hawkins,  blonde  beauty. 
He  follows  her  when  she  keeps  her  rendezvous 
with  James  Klein,  secretary  to  her  father.  Don, 
furious  with  jealousy  vows  vengeance.  Klein  is 
about  to  place  a  magnificent  emerald  set  with 
diamonds  upon  Isobel's  finger  when  a  mysterious 
hand  reaches  from  behind  them  and  seizes  the  ring 
and  vanishes.  They  find  no  trace  but  Klein  has 
noticed  that  the  middle  finger  is  missing  from  the 
clutching  hand.  Don  Serapio  and  two  friends  call 
upon  Amos  Hawkins  relative  to  certain  mining 
properties.  Looking  at  the  map  he  recognizes  the 
property  as  the  one  he  set  out  to  explore  twenty 
years  back.  Hawkins  orders  Klein  to  go  to 
Mexico  at  once.  Jimmy  tells  of  his  love  for 
Isobel  but  is  commanded  to  torget  her.  Mexico. 
Camp  of  Klein  and  Carson.  Evening.  A  strange 
Indian  stumbles  into  the  room.  He  tells  of  the 
mountain  city,  hidden  in  the  Sinaloa  Mountains. 
White  men  have  ruled  the  Indians  for  a  century. 
Now  the  white  men  all  are  dead,  but  a  white 
queen  holds  the  throne.  Indian  Prince  wishes  to 
marry  queen.  Tells  subjects  the  gods  will  send 
a  white  man  to  rule  over  them.  Indians  dissatis- 
fied, give  queen  until  corn  festival.  Then,  if  no 
white  ruler  appears,  she  must  marry  Indian  prince 
or  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  Indian  shows  great 
ruby  and  map  of  city  with  trail  leading  to  secret 
entrance.  A  pistol  shot  from  outside  the  tent,  a 
stealthy  hand  seizing  part  of  the  map,  and  only 
the  print  of  a  bloody  hand  with  one  finger  missing 
remains  as  a  clew.  Don  Serapio's  ranch  in  the 
foothills.  Don  and  friends  plan  to  trap  the 
Americans.  Don  rides  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
two  Americans,  but  does  not  find  the  rest  of  the 
map.  Serapio  sends  a  message  to  Amos  Hawkins 
to  the  effect  that  Klein  and  Carson  have  mysteri- 
ously disappeared.  California.  Office  of  Amos 
Hawkins.  Hawkins  leaves  for  Mexico.  Isobel  in- 
sists thai  she  and  her  mother  go  with  him.  Arriv- 
ing in  Mexico  Hawkins  gathers  a  party  to  go  into 
the  mountains  in  search  of  the  missing  men.  Isobel 
rides  alone  through  the  foothills  and  is  attacked  by 
brigands.  Accidentally  she  discovers  the  ruins 
of  a  monastery.  Suddenly,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ruins  a  great  number  of  monks  appear,  their 
leader  holding  a  large  gold  cross  before  him.  The 
brigands  flee  in  terror,  the  ghostly  company  dis- 
appears,  and   only   one,   feeble   monk  remains. 

The  monk  tells  Isobel  that  many  years  before 
a  great  Father  founded  the  brotherhood  of  San 
Geromino.  Men  came  from  all  countries  of  the 
world,  bringing  their  wealth  with  them,  to  found 
an  empire.  When  there  were  members  enough 
and  the  treasure  chest  was  filled,  then  they  were 
to  go  forth  and  conquer  Mexico,  and  the  great 
Father  was  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  new  empire.  A 
strange  sickness  has  killed  off  all  the  men  except 
himself.  Many  have  come  to  find  the  treasure, 
but  the  cross  brings  his  brothers  to  the  rescue 
and  no  profane  foot  can  cross  the  threshold  until 
the  great  Father  sends  the  sign  that  releases  him 
from   his   long   guardianship   of   the  treasure. 

Serapio  takes  Isobel  prisoner  and  she  recognizes 
that  he  is  the  one  with  three  fingers  on  his  right 
hand.  On  his  left  hand  hangs  the  blazing  emerald 
ring.  The  old  monk  appears  before  both  of  them, 
and  Don  Serapio  kneels  in  terror.  The  ring  is 
the  sign  to  him  to  give  up  the  lost  treasure. 
They  appear  at  the  colorful  corn  festival.  Mean- 
while Carson  and  Klein,  disguised  as  Indians,  come 
to  save  Christobel,  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  her 
refusal  to  accept  the  prince.  John  Carson  takes 
the  guise  of  the  new  king  and  James  Klein  is  his 
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Indian  slave.  Hawkins  and  his  men  arrive.  Chris- 
tobel  is  recognized  as  the  long  lost  daughter. 
The  monk  appears  from  the  secret  entrance  with 
Isobel.  A  great  noise  outside  follows.  The  sacri- 
ficial fire  has  reached  powder  stored  beneath  the 
great  god,  and  where  it  has  stood  is  but  ruins. 
Le  Reina  Christobel,  reunited  with  her  family, 
gladly  leaves  a  Mountain  City  with  John  Carson, 
who   really   becomes   her   king   among  men. 


FREE  LOVE 
Edith  Cook  Smith 

LUCIE  SPRAGUE  is  a  lovely  girl,  well-educated 
and  most  attractive.  She  has  two  admirers, 
Donald  MsLean,  a  dorLc-r-t^j-ue,  now  clerKing 
in  Haynes'  Drug  ^tore,  clever  ana  very  shy;  JacK 
Norman,  lately  returned  from  Europe,  handsome, 
iich  and  fascinating,  a  man  who  likes  the  luxuries 
_>f  life.  His  father,  J.  Santley  Norman,  is  a  typical 
ousiness  man,  and  a  leading  light  in  church  and 
society;  Mrs.  Norman,  his  wife,  like  her  husband, 
very  unpopular.  She  is  devoted  to  her  brother 
ana  adores  her  son,  Jack. 

When  Jack  and  Lucie  first  meet  after  a  long 
separation,  they  find  their  interest  in  each  other 
has  not  cooled.  Mr.  Sprague  picks  up  a  stray 
dog  at  the  post-office.  He  notices  what  he  has 
lelt  for  a  long  time, — a  spirit  of  criticism  and 
ill-will  among  his  flock  over  whom  he  has  shep- 
herded for  some  "twenty  years.  Lucie  is  employed 
as  Librarian.  Mrs.  Norman  calls  to  tell  the  girl 
she  has  matrimonial  plans  for  her  best-loved 
jack!  Lucie  does  not  give  her  any  satisfaction. 
L-ucie  accepts  Jack's  invitation  to  go  motoring. 
After  the  ride  they  meet  Violette  La  Fleur  in 
the  Drug  Store  and  Jack  does  not  introduce  the 
girls,  tho  he  knows  Violette!  Mrs.  Norman,  see- 
ing Jack  and  Lucie  together,  has  an  important 
conference  with  her  brother.  At  the  Parsonage, 
Jack  makes  love  to  Lucie  and  afterwards  Donald 
comes    to  supper. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  is  trying  to  placate  the  angry 
Frenchwoman  who  takes  the  money  proferred  her 
and  unintentionally  displays  a  small  revolver.  .  .  . 
Donald  and  Lucie  gain  the  gratitude  of  the  Bells,' 
by  saving  their  child.  Donald  sees  Jack  making 
a  declaration  of  love  to  Lucie.  Bell,  because  or 
his  gratitude  to  Lucie,  calls  to  tell  her  of  a  meet- 
ing in  the  near  future  to  cause  Sprague  to  resign 
on  account  of  some  unproved  charges  of  a  money 
loss  in  the  church.  Courtland  tells  Violette  of 
a  meeting  which  is  going  to  "fix"  his  affairs  for 
him.  He  will  not  tell  more.  Lucie  makes  a 
"bargain"  with  Mr.  Norman  to  give  up  Jack  if 
his  father  will  save  hers  from  disaster.  .  .  .  The 
I-  renchwoman,  wno  is  infatuated  with  Jack,  and 
has  followed  him  to  this  country,  finds  Lucie  has 
given  him  up  and  resolves  to  help  her.  .  .  .On  the 
night  of  the  meeting,  which  is  to  take  place  in 
spite  of  Norman's  promises,  Donald  is  absent 
from  town.  Violette  informs  Lucie,  who  goes  to 
the  house  in  a  "storm.  Sprague  is  overcome  by 
his  false  accusers.  Lucie  makes  a  terrible  indict- 
ment of  the  churchmen  before  her.  .  .  .  Donald 
arrives  with  the  Bishop  who  makes  a  scathing 
speech. 

The  Frenchwoman  arrives  and  tells  of  her  life 
in  Paris  with  Jack.  Before  they  can  stop  her  she 
has  revealed  that  Courtland  is  the  confessed  thief 
and  that  Jack  is  false  to  both  her  and  Lucie! 
She  draws  her  revolver,  shoots  Jack  and  vanishes. 
Courtland"  has  "disappeared.  .  .  .  Later  when 
jprague  has  been  re-instated  by  his  friends,  a 
large  reception  is  given  the  minister  and  family. 
Donald  graduates  and  hangs  out  his  shingle  in 
Eastbridge  and  he  and   Lucie  are  married. 


THE  LATE  SLEEPER 
R.  Donald  Moore 

THE  train  was  over  an  hour  late,  but  it  was 
time  the  man  in  lower  seven  got  dressed. 
And  Marshall  the  porter,  shook  his  head  in 
disgust  as  he  glanced  down  the  aisle  of  the  Pull- 
man. Upper  two  was  still  asleep  also,  but  he 
didn't  mind  that.  A  berth  at  the  end  didn't  look 
bad  if  it  wasn't  made  up;  but  seven  was  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  car;  everything  around  it  in 
apple-pie  order,  and  there  it  stood  blocking  the 
view  and   holding  up   his  work. 

The  occupant  of  the  berth  is  blind.  He  informs 
the  conductor  that  he  had  been  drinking  the  night 
before  with  an  acquaintance.  Wood  alcohol!  They 
rush  to  the  berth  of  the  second  man  and  find 
him  stone  dead.  At  Philadelphia,  as  the  result  of 
dispatches  sent  ahead,  an  ambulance,  doctor,  two 
detectives  and  several  lesser  officials  of  the  road 
awaited  them.  Dr.  Homer  of  the  coroner's  staff 
appeared,  and  took  charge  of  the  investigation. 
Calling  cards  found  in  a  pocket  of  the  dead  man 
bore  the  name  of  Nelson  T.  Fairbanks  and  tallied 
with  data  on  oil  prospectuses  found  in  his  grip. 
Obviously  the  deceased,  a-  large,  well-built  in- 
dividual of  prepossessing  appearance,  had  been 
somewhat  of  a  Don  Juan,  to  judge  from  the  extent 
and  nature   of   his   feminine  correspondence. 

The  blind  man's  name  is  Roger  Thompson. 
Thompson  escapes  from  the  hospital  and  the  de- 
tectives' ascertain  that  the  address  given  is  false. 
The  news  is  given  to  the  papers  and  it  is  apparent 
that  Thompson  is  the  murderer.  Data  collected 
concerning  the  deceased  Fairbanks  revealed  that 
he  dealt  in  bogus  oil  stocks.  Meanwhile  the 
general  alarm  had  gone  ail  over  the  country  and 
one  day  Thompson  comes  to  give  himself  up. 
Before  all  the  inspectors  and  detectives  he  states 
that  he  is  innocent;  that  he  teaches  in  a  high  school 
and  the  escapade  would  cost  him  his  job,  if  known, 
that  he  had  taken  a  drink  with  the  stranger  and 
knew  nothing  more  about  him.  To  his  amazement 
he  had  found  from  the  papers  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  murderer  of  Fairbanks.     His  state- 


ments are  verified  by  the  detectives  and  found  to 
be  true.  Eventually  a  confidential  report  was  re- 
ceived from  the  town  in  Eastern  Ohio  of  whose  high 
school  faculty  "1  hompson  was  indeed  a  member. 
He   taught  biology. 

But  McTagg  of  the  detective  force  was  sus- 
picious. As  a  travelling  book  agent,  he  calls  upon 
Jennings,  alias  Roger  Thompson.  Jennings  is  out. 
Grane  has  with  him  a  picture  of  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  wrapped  in  a  silk  handkerchief.  The 
picture  had  been  found  in  a  satchel  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  case,  he  felt  sure.  Grane  at- 
tempts a  master  stroke.  He  places  the  picture  on 
the  bureau  of  Jennings'  room,  conceals  himself, 
and  when  Jennings  walks  in  he  immediately  gives 
himself  away. 

Grane  gets  the  true  story.  Fairbanks  had  sold 
his  brother  Frank  a  considerable  amount  of 
worthless  oil  stock  and  had  ruined  him.  Frank's 
illness  turned  for  the  worse.  His  death  was  such 
a  shock  to  his  wife — the  girl,  Elinor,  that  it 
brought  on  a  premature  birth;  she  and  the  child 
had  died  together.  Two  months  later,  a  suicide  in 
a  Philadelphia  prison  made  an  approaching  mur- 
der trial  unnecessary. 


CHECKMATED 
Nellyn  Jones 

HARRY  RALSTON  is  possessed  with  youthful 
amoition  which,  in  the  form  of  wandenust, 
takes  him  to  a  small  western  Kansas  town. 
■  »a  v  .ug  had  some  newspaper  experience,  he  ap- 
proaches the  editor  of  the  local  paper.  As  luck 
would  have  it  a  Mr.  Black  hands  an  advertisement 
to  the  editor,  the  qualifications  for  which  tiarry 
hts,  and  the  job  is  given  to  him.  Mr.  Black  and 
his  wife  treat  him  as  they  would  their  own  son : 
in  fact  Harry  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  talcing 
me  place  of  their  deceased  boy.  He  is  introduces 
to  Mollie,  their  daughter,  beautiful,  eighteen,  ana 
after  four  years  he  marries  her.  Harry  had  made 
money  in  his  practice  of  law,  but  his  biggest 
opportunity  comes  when  he  meets   Mrs.  Curran. 

Mrs.  Curran  arrives  at  his  office  to  secure  his 
services  in  probating  her  husband's  estate,  whicn 
amounts  to  some  two  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
lall,  auburn-haired,  Mrs.  Curran  possessed  a 
strong  personality  and  this  personality  she  used 
upon  Harry  as  well  as  others.  Through  her  wealcn 
the  Woman's  Club  of  the  Congressional  District 
back  Attorney  Black  for  Congress  and  he  is 
elected.  Carrying  out  her  plans,  Mrs.  Curran 
urges  him  to  give  up  his  family,  upon  whom  she 
will  settle  adequate  sums  of  money,  and  to  go  to 
Washington  as  a  single  man.  She  expected,  nay 
demanded,  that  she  accompany  him  as  his  part- 
ner at  the  Inaugural  Ball.  It  is  past  midnignt 
and  Harry  is  still  at  his  desk,  trying  to  solve 
-lie  perplexing  problem.  .  .  .The  morning  for  his 
departure  had  come,  and  as  he  assisted  Mrs. 
Curran  on  the  train  and  they  had  entered  the  vesti- 
bule he  saw  an  apparition  just  ahead  of  him.  .  .  . 
This  apparition  makes  itself  felt  wherever  he  goes. 

It  is  driving  him  mad  his  health  is  suffering 

Even  the  single-purposed  Mrs.  Curran  is  noticing 
it  and  waives  her  opportunity.  .  .  .At  the  hotel, 
the  theatre,  his  bedroom  this  apparition  is  con- 
stantly wearing  down  his  nerves.  .  .  .In  the  recep- 
tion room  of  the  White  House  there  was  a  door 
at  each  corner  of  the  room  and  it  seemed  that 
the  apparition  stood  between  the  two  doors  and 
was  able  to  reach  the  knobs  of  each  door.  When 
Harry  saw  that  he  was  powerless  he  cried  out: 
"Will  you  leave  me  alone?"  And  the  apparition: 
"This  is  the  hour  that  I  strike — my  time  is  now!" 
.  .  .  Harry  is  given  his  choice.  There  are  two 
paths, — the  one  is  degradation,  calamity  and  ig- 
noble death;  the  other  power,  strength  and  love. 
Tonight  he  is  to  take  into  the  ball-room  a  part- 
ner, and  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to  select 
that    partner.      "Choose,    Harry    Black,  Choose!" 

It  is  not  a  dream  for  Harry,  but  reality.  He 
leads  little  Molly  into  the  lime-light  of  the  scin- 
tillating future  that  was  hers  to  share  with  him. 


SCARE  CAT 
E.  L.  Grossinger 

TH1S  short  deals  with  the  Carlton  household. 
Mrs.  James  Carlton  returns,  from  the  Opera 
with  a  bad  headache  and  goes  directly  to  bed. 
Constance,  her  daughter,  arrives  a  few  minutes 
later  from  the  talkies  with  Dick  Walton.  They 
dally  awhile  in  the  ante-passage  saying  goodby, 
and  Dick  presently  leaves.  James,  Jr.  comes  in, 
stops  to  light  a  cigarette,  and  leaves  the  gold 
case  on  the  table  in  the  living  room.  Mr.  James 
Carlton,  Sr.  is  last,  and,  remarking  on  Jimmy's 
perpetual  carelessness,  retires. 

About  3  A.  M.  a  window  in  the  kitchen  is  raised, 
two  men  come  in  and  proceed  to  dine  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  icebox,  assuring  themselves  first,  that 
the  way  is  clear..  Then  an  inspection  of  the  silver, 
leisurely  and  selectively,  and — music  is  heard! 
One  note  after  another,  slow  and  gentle,  the 
Grand  Piano  was  playing.  "Ghosts"  could  be  the 
only  explanation.  "This  is  no  place  for  us"  was 
the  verdict  of   the   thugs,  and   they  fled. 

Meanwhile,  James  Carlton  Sr.  hearing  the  rum- 
pus, turned  on  the  lights  and  proceeded  to  investi- 
gate. At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  found  the 
cigarette  case.  And  there — on  the  piano — sat  the 
cat,  washing  her  face.  In  the  dining  room  was 
a  bundle.  Then  he  noticed  the  food,  the  open 
window  and  the  cat's  heels  going  over  the  sill. 
He  realized  then  that  there  had  been  burglars. 
He  called  the  family.  All  were  terribly  scared.  But 
on  looking  things  over  nothing  was  missing.  Mr. 
James  Carlton,  Sr.  said:  "Well,  any  way.  Bless 
the  Cat."  And  from  Connie:  "Bless  me  too  Dad, 
I'm  engaged   to   Dick."  , 


PALS  OF  THE  RANGE 
Percival   W.  Field 

THE  parting  of  the  two  best  pals  of  the  range 
was  sad,  but  everybody  admitted  that  Fred 
Cunningham  was  cut  out  for  greater  things 
than  just  setting  wild  horses  for  the  fairs.  Andy 
Long  respected  the  boy's  courage  in  leaving  it 
all — the  glowing  beauty  of  the  West,  the  loyal 
friendships,  the  tender  affection  of  his  foster 
parents — and  Fred  did  not  reveal  the  pain  that 
the  separation  was  causing  him.  His  ambition 
was  too  strong  for  that. 

Four  years  later  the  "cowboy  reporter"  from 
the  sticks  was  city  editor  of  a  prominent  Chicago 
newspaper.  Fred's  life  had  been  exciting  since 
he  left  the  range,  and  now  his  engagement  to 
Florence  Williams  promised  to  be  a  source  of 
greater  happiness.  His  only  cause  for  worry  was 
the  rivalry  he  felt  for  Bob  Stevens,  a  gay,  smooth 
city  fellow  who  seemed  too  attractive  to  Flo. 
Fred  had  always  refused  to  accompany  her  to  the 
sophisticated  parties  to  which  Bob  invited  them, 
for  he  did  not  approve  of  drinking  and  late  hours. 
Flo  laughingly  called  him  a  "goody,"  and  refused 
to  give  them  up.  One  day  Fred  determined  either 
to  put  an  end  to  these  carousels  or  to  his  en- 
gagement, and  set  out  with  Flo.  The  other  boys 
hailed  his  coming  so  good-naturedly  that  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  taken  in  by  them,  and  began 
to  drink.  That  started  something.  Fred  was  the 
liveliest  of  the  young  men  at  all  the  parties  that 
followed,  though  he  could  not  hold  his  liquor  as 
well  as  Flo.  Once  in  a  drunken  state  he  drew 
a  gun  and  faced  Bob.  The  latter  tried  to  fight, 
and  the  gun  went  off  in  the  wrong  direction,  hit- 
ting a  newcomer  who  was  just  stepping  into  the 
door.  Fred  gasped — it  was  Andy  Long,  his  old 
chum,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  city  and  was 
eagerly  looking  for  his  friend.  Fred  was  arrested, 
but  when  the  wound  proved  to  be  slight  he  was 
allowed  to  go  for  a  nominal  fine.  Andy  heard 
his  story,  and  urged  Fred  to  return  with  him  to 
the  range.  Fred  announced  that  this  was  exactly 
what  he  was  contemplating,  for  he  is  sick  of  try- 
ing to  win  a  fickle  girl  like  Flo  away  from  another 
man.  As  soon  as  Andy  is  fully  recovered,  they 
both  set  out  for  the  comparatively  peaceful  life 
of  the  country.  The  city  editor's  desk  is  empty, 
and  the  boss  is  amazed  that  Fred  was  willing  to 
nip  his  career  in  the  bud,  but  Fred  says  that  is 
because  he  never  experienced  the  thrill  of  bronco 
busting  and  doesn't  know  what  happiness  can  be. 

On  the  train,  Fred  sheepishly  asks  about  Sylvia, 
the  little  girl  whom  he  used  to  escort  home  from 
school.  Does  she  still  wear  those  calico  frocks 
with  the  big  bows?  Andy  Long  howls  with  amuse- 
ment. No,  Sylvia  is  sheathed  in  silks  and  satins 
now,  and  is  being  rushed  by  a  number  of  am- 
bitious young  men,  but  he  thinks  the  prodigal 
City  Editor  from  Chicago  can  take  his  chance 
alongside  of  any  of  them. 


HIS  LOCKET 
Edwin  Marshall  Williams 

DON  JACKSON  was  superstitious.  Perhaps  he 
had  reason  to  be.  He  was  from  South  Caro- 
ina  for  one  thing.  Not  that  being  from  South 
Carolina  necessarily  made  one  so.  But  there  were 
other  things  there.  For  example  there  were  so 
many  traditions  in  the  family.  And  so,  when  Don 
goes  to  join  the  ambulance  corps  over  in  France 
in  1916,  and  after  taking  farewell  of  charming 
Mary  Louise  Hall,  of  his  same  social  set,  he  made 
sure  that  the  family  locket  was  with  him.  Tradi- 
tion said  that  whoever  wore  it  ...  in  the  family, 
of  course  .  .  .  would  come  safely  through  all 
perils,  as  long  as  he  wore  the  locket.  A  luck 
charm,  then,  greatly  to  be  desired  and  kept  at 
all  costs.  Another  legend  had  it  that  the  scion 
of  the  family  entitled  to  wear  it  should  never 
part  with  it  except  temporarily  to  his  betrothed 
wife  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding.  If  for  any  reason 
it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  woman  under 
any  other  conditions,  she,  as  long  as  it  remained 
in  her  possession,  would  exercise  a  strange  power 
over  him  to  the  extent  even  of  forcing  an  unwise 
and  undesirable  marriage  on  him. 

Down  on  the  front  the  Germans  had  been  shell- 
ing all  day.  Don's  car  hits  an  unseen  crater  and 
rolls  over  on  him.  He  is  knocked  unconscious. 
A  French  poilu  passing  by  picks  up  the  locket. 
Don  is  taken  to  the  hospital  and  attended  by  Lu- 
cile,  who  hears  his  story  of  the  locket.  As  fate  will 
have  it,  the  French  poilu  who  has  picked  up  the 
locket  dies  and  Lucile  finds  it  among  his  posses- 
sions. Lucile  had  the  locket  and  knew  it  belonged  to 
Don.  Should  she  return  it  and  have  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  something  nice  for  the  American, 
relieving  his  mind?  But  later,  when  they  are  on 
widely  separate  fronts,  Lucile  still  keeps  it.  Don 
is  filled  with  love  for  her  and  Mary  Louise  is 
put  in  the  background,   if  not  forgotten. 

America  has  joined  the  war!  Don  decides  to 
join  the  aviation  corps  and  he  finds  himself  in 
Escadrille  306.  The  summer  of  1918.  Don  is  to 
be  assigned  as  instructor  in  the  newly  organized 
American  squadrons  but  before  the  orders  came 
through  the  Germans  begin  a  terrific  smash  at 
the  Marne.  Dawn  patrol.  Six  ships  of  his  own 
and  eight  from  the  other  units  on  the  same  field 
were  in  the  air  up  and  down  the  lines.  The 
Germans  were  up  early,  too.  The  attack  hung  in 
the  balance.  The  aircorps  of  each  side  felt  the 
added  strain.  A  group  of  German  observation 
ships  under  escort.  Less  than  four  minutes  of  a 
fierce  and  vicious  aerial  dog  fight.  An  enemy 
Rumpler  down  in  flames. — three  others  forced  out. 
But  the  French  had  paid.  One  in  flames,  two  fell 
out  of  control.  Don  among  the  injured,  is  carried 
to  a  hospital  bed.  Beside  him  are  two  nurses. 
One  was  French,  the  other  American.  Neither 
knew  the  identity  of  the  patient.    The  American 
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nurse  had  recently  come  to  join  the  A.E.F.  forces. 
Ic  was  when  Don  remarks  ""If  1  had  kept  my  locket 
I'll  bet  I  would  have  come  out  of  that  scrap  all 
right"  that  the  situation  is  understood  by  both 
women,  one  of  whom  is  Mary  Louise.  Later, 
Mary  Louise  puts  her  picture  alongside  that  of 
Don's  mother  in  his  locket. 

Homeward  bound,  Don  receives  a  letter  from 
Lucile  wishing  him  God-speed,  with  a  P.S.  in- 
dicating that  the  observer,  Jack,  hurt  with  Don, 
is  getting  along  fine.  Mary  Louise  and  Don  are 
married  shortly  after  their  return.  A  telegram 
comes  from  Jack.  'Lucile  and  1  married  today" 
and  the  happiness  is  complete  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 


"TAKING"  BILL 
Louise  McComb  Conrad 

IN  an  aristocratic  city  of  the  South  lives  the 
proud  and  prominenc  family  of  Andrew  Mc- 
lViasters,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  their  two 
sons,  Joe  and  William.  Joe  is  married, — one  of 
the  successful  young  doctors  ot  the  city,  but  Bill, 
an  irresponsible  and  lovable  youth,  is  a  klepto- 
maniac. Bill  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  r  irst 
National  BanK,  and  is  in  love  with  Georgia  Stan- 
ley, daughter  of  the  President.  1  he  opening  scene 
shows  Bill  with  a  party  of  golfers.  Georgia  sees 
an  edge  or  her  handkerchief  protruding  from 
Bill's  pocket  and  pulls  ouc  her  purse.  Bill  is 
realiy  surprised,  but  tne  group  takes  it  as  another 
one  ot  his  pranks.  Later,  at  the  bank,  five  hun- 
dred dollars  is  missed  and  when  Bill  is  asked  to 
empty  his  pockets  the  money  tails  out.  Bill  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  know  how  the  money  got 
in  his  pockets.  Only  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
IvlcMaster  prevent  Mr.  Stanley  from  prosecuting 
him.  Bill  later  takes  his  father  s  studs  and  his 
brother  s  car.  1  he  situation  is  rapidly  becoming 
serious.  On  the  way  to  tne  club  dance  he  pro- 
p„^es  io  Georgia  and  is  accepted.  At  the  dance 
uiu  takes  Rodney's  new  car.  Rodney,  suitor  of 
Georgia,  and  employee  at  the  bank,  calls  Bill  a 
tniei.  There  is  a  fight  and  Rodney  is  made  to  re- 
tract. Late  that  night  Bill  takes  two  spoons 
irom  the  dining  room  and  hides  them  with  other 
booty. 

Rodney  plans  revenge.  He  leaves  keys  to  special 
boxes  about  the  office  knowing  that  Bill  will  place 
them  in  his  pocket.  Bill  is  questioned,  searched, 
and  when  the  keys  are  found  upon  him  he  is 
immediately  discnarged.  Bill,  unhappy  and 
asnamed  to  meet  his  ramily  and  Georgia  gets  into 
a  conversation  with  an  ex-miner,  and  jumps  a 
ireight.  At  the  coal  fields  he  repeats  his  various 
Kicptomanic  feats.  Georgia  receives  a  letter  from 
him,  and  Joe,  who  has  vainly  tried  to  locate  his 
brother,  arrives  at  the  coal  fields.  He  induces 
Bill  to  try  a  cure  and  he  is  placed  in  a  private 
sanitarium  where,  by  contact  with  others  of  the 
same  affliction,  amusing  scenes  are  enacted,  the 
theory  of  Dr.  franklin  Weir  being  that  each  pa- 
tient would  tire  ot  these  repeated  '  borrowings." 
bill  is  cured  and  returns  home.  Rodney,  mean- 
while, has  worked  his  way  into  the  good  graces 
cf  Georgia,  and  she  has  consented  to  marry  him, 
lor  Bill  nad  written  that  all  thoughts  ot  marriage 
wuuid  have  to  drop  between  them.  Joe  believes 
tnat  the  final  test  of  Bill  s  cure  would  be  to  have 
him  get  back  his  old  job  at  the  bank,  and  this  is 
arranged.  Rodney,  however,  having  Georgia  at 
stake,  throws  all  honor  aside,  and  bill  is  accused 
oi  the  theft  ot  $5U0.  Rodney  triumphantly  tells 
Georgia  about  Bill's  latest  theft.  She  does  not 
beiieve  it  until  her  father  confirms  the  statement, 
l  hey  set  out  in  Rodney  s  car  and  stop  at  a  filling 
station  for  gas.  Georgia  sees  Bill  pass  and  calls 
to  him.  They  drive  orr  into  the  country.  Georgia 
intimates  that  she  believes  Bill  guilty.  Georgia 
cannot  get  the  car  started  and  Bill  takes  the 
tools  out  to  help  her,  finding  a  package  of  money. 
It  is  apparent  that  Rodney  has  attempted  to 
frame'5  rum.  "When  they  return  to  tne  ruling 
station,  Bill  throws  all  reserve  aside  and  Rodney 
is  securely  wrapped  in  tight  ropes. 
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THE  BROADWAY  COWBOY 
Nora  £.  Smethers 
^URING  a  conversation  with  his  friend  Charlie, 
Jack  reveals  the  fact  that  the  cowboy  life 
the  West  appeals  to  him.  Jack  and 
Gharlie  are  members  ot  a  chorus  troupe,  dancing 
and  singing,  with  Jack  and  Louise  Bonner  play- 
ing the  leading  roles.  Jack  does  not  reveal  to 
Gharlie  that  his  real  reason  for  wanting  to  leave 
the  show  is  that  his  love  for  Louise  is  not  re- 
turned by  her.  He  just  couldn't  be  with  Louise 
much  and  dance  with  her,  knowing  that  she 
didn  t  love  him.  The  season  was  over  on  Broad- 
way in  a  few  days  and  Jack  determines  to  go 
West.  Louise  learns  of  Jack's  decision  with 
much  surprise.  She  warns  him  not  to  fall  in 
love  with  some  dark-eyed  senorita.  She  states 
she  may  meet  him  as  the  entire  troupe  is  going 
to  Hollywood. 

Packing  his  cowboy  suit  which  he  had  worn 
on  the  stage,  and  after  a  rousing  farewell  party, 
in  which,  it  would  seem,  Louise  said  goodby 
with  an  unusual  softness  in  her  voice,  Jack  left 
for  the  West.  He  is  met  by  his  cousin  Ben  at 
the  small  town  of  Ardmore  and  they  soon  are 
traveling  at  a  lively  gait  down  the  trail.  At 
the  ranch  his  uncle,  Aunt  and  cousin  Marie,  with 
her  friend  Anita,  a  very  beautiful,  dark-eyed, 
girl,  make  him  welcome.  Anita  is  apparently 
engaged  to  Jim  Sands,  but  she  thinks  Jack  is  a 
very  interesting  boy.  Jack  in  turn,  is  quite 
fascinated  with  her.  The  day  of  the  rodeo  fol- 
lowed closely  after  the  round  up  and  everyone 
is  ready  for  some  play  after  the  hard  work.  Jack 
is  dressed  up  in  his  stage  outfit  and  comes  in 
for  his   good-natured  jibes.     Jim  Sands  however, 


^crs  Jack  into  doing  his  stuff,  which  challenge 
jacK  accepts. 

jack  cans  for  music — "The  Lights  of  Broad- 
way.' At  this  moment  a  group  of  strangers 
enter  the  hall.  They  get  tne  drift  ot  things  and 
go  into  a  huddle.  Jack  is  almost  knocked  off 
ms  reet  to  see  Louise  come  towards  him.  The 
embrace  he  gives  her  is  a  little  more  than  called 
lor  by  their  sketch. 

Jack  and  Louise  are  a  wow  and  the  cowboys 
givt  them  three  rousing  cheers.  First  to  con- 
gratulate Jack  is  Jim  Sands.  Jack,  however,  nad 
iu  eyes  for  anyone  but  Louise,  so  that  Jim 
could  afford  to  be  especially  gracious  to  him. 
Glut  of  doors,  under  the  western  stars  which 
know  no  rival,  Jack  and  Louise  firmly  decided 
that  this  was  a  case  where  one  and  one  still 
made  one. 


THE  LIGHTS  Ot-   bKOAD VVAY 

The   lights   or   broaaway   at  night, 
Are  tne  sun  and  the  moon  together. 
Iney  blot  out  the  stars  in  the  heavens  above, 
But  one  does  not  miss  them  ever. 

Iho'  the  lights  of  Broadway  at  nignt, 
Are  liKe  sun  and  moon  togetner, 
the  scars  that  shine  on  the   Western  plain 
Are  the  eyes  of  God  forever. 

They  twinkle  and  glow  with  light, 

Ana   look  down  on   the  earth  below, 

With  a  kinanness  ana  a  cheerfulness  that  says 

Alls  right  with  the  world  1  know. 

And  both  the  lights   of  Broadway, 
And  the  stars  or  the  western  plain, 
Keeping  pulling   the  hearts   ot  some  one, 
Who  wants  to  be  near  them  again. 

Nora  L.  Smethers. 


TR,AMP  AND  PRINCE 
Bessie   Lee  Fellows 

THE  evening  was  warm;  the  crowd  was  merry, 
ic  was  tne  night  ot  tne  Senior  Reception,  and 
tne  gymnasium,  dimly  lighted,  was  ncn  in 
colors.  The  crowd  was  dancing, — the  girls  in  gay 
attire  were  held  closely  by  their  escorts  in  evening 
dress.  Many  eyes  lingered  on  the  golden  hair  ana 
rosy  cheeks  of  Dorothy  Vernon  as  she  was  led  in 
dance  by  Jim  Dolan,  a  tall  young  man  whose  daric 
hair  and  eyes  glistened  in  the  artificiai  light,  maic- 
ing  his  cheeks  look  more  pale  than  usuai.  jim  is  a 
little  tired  and  Dorothy  invites  him  to  tne  cooi 
outdoors.  With  the  full  silver  moon  looking  aown 
upon  them  they  are  lost  to  all  except  their  owii 
world — until  Robert  Mallory  swoops  down  upon 
mem.  He  is  in  a  pugnacious  mood  ana  cans 
Dorothy  to  account  for  forgetting  her  dance  ap- 
pointment with  him.  Robert  calls  Jim  a  weaKiing 
and  there  is  a  fight,  in  which  Jim  is  badly  beaten, 
due  to  his  illness. 

Jim  resolves  to  regain  his  health  and  accord- 
ingly makes  plans  for  an  extended  tramp  through 
the  South.  One  moonlight  night  he  takes  a  supply 
of  food,  a  warm  blanket  and  he  is  oft.  At  nrst, 
after  many  adventures,  his  health  fails  to  improve, 
out  gradually  he  is  becoming  stronger,  his  iaco 
is  tanning  and  his  shoulders  take  on  breaatn.  iL 
is  in  the  course  of  his  travels  that  he  stops  at  a 
farm  house  for  refuge  and  meets  Caroiyne,  a 
buxom  farmer's  daughter.  Caroiyne,  bluntly,  is 
looking  for  a  husband  and  means  to  have  Jim  n 
she  possibly  can.  Besides,  there  is  a  child  coming 
on  and  its  father  has  long  since  departed  for 
unknown  roads.  But  all  her  maneuvers  fail,  and 
Jim  is  now  ready  to  return. 

On  his  return  home,  and  just  on  the  outskirts 
of  his  home  town,  Jim  comes  in  contact  with  a 
group  of  rough  looking  characters  and  from  their 
conversation  he  finds  out  that  they  are  in  the 
employ  of  Robert  Mallory,  who  plans  to  abdicate 
with  Dorothy.  She  has  consistently  refused  to 
wed  him,  hoping  against  hope  for  Jim's  return. 
,  .  .  Jim  is  not  recognized  at  first  when  he  meets 
Dorothy  and  Mrs.  Malone.  .  .  Later,  he  and  Mrs. 
Malone  are  startled  by  a  scream.  Recollecting 
the  conversation  of  the  tramps,  he  leaps  from  his 
buggy  and  runs  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  from  which 
the  cry  comes.  He  had  covered  but  half  the 
distance  when  a  young  man  emerged  from  behind 
the  bushes.  It  is  Bob.  And  now  Jim  proceeds 
to  make  up  for  his  former  defeat  .  .  .  The  purring 
of  a  motor  and  Bob  is  gone!  .  .  .Jim  places  an 
arm  about  Dorothy,  taking  her  hand  in  his.  "Dor- 
othy, don't  you  know  your  tramp  "  Her  eyes 
were  big  with  wonder  as  she  stared  at  him.  He 
was  smiling  into  her  face.  "Oh,  Jim,  you  Prince," 
she  cried. 


into  a  closet.  Dr.  Hempton  overhears  the  con- 
versation in  which  it  is  revealed  that  1  abb  is 
backing  Marie  lit  a  forthcoming  musical  produc- 
tion, and  that  he  has  apparently  come  into  some 
money.  "You've  made  a  tool  ot  me  long  enough," 
labb  says  to  Marie.  "I've  brought  myself  to 
the  very  edge  ot  ruin.  I've  risked  my  very  neck 
for  you!    Bah!    What  do  you  care?" 

Meanwhile  young  Jack  Detrick  is  arrested  for 
the  murder  ot  his  father.  But  prosecution  is  un- 
necessary. A  note  comes  the  next  morning  from 
Tabb,  warned  by  Marie, —  Dear  Doctor, — You 
win.  When  this  note  reaches  you  I  will  be  dead. 
Hope  this  will  clear  young  Detrick.  His  father 
discovered  some  of  my  fraudulent  speculations, 
threatened  to  expose  me.     1  kill  him." 


WHO   MURDERED  DETRICK? 
May  Rose  Cummings 

DOCTOR  HEMPTON,  having  inherited  a  vast 
fortune,  gave  very  little  time  to  his  profes- 
sion. Criminal  study  was  his  passion  and  he 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  Detrick  case.  It 
entirely  possessed  him.  He  felt  that  the  acquittal 
of  Mr.  Tabb  of  all  share  in  the  mystery  was  not 
justified.  Calling  Mr.  Tabb  at  the  offices  of 
Detrick  &  Tabb,  at  the  Keiser  Building,  he  ques- 
tions him  about  Mr.  Detrick's  life  insurance.  He 
did  not  miss  the  swift,  pale  glance. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Hempton  drove  to  the  garage 
behind  the  law  courts,  and  waited  for  his  man. 
He  had  timed  his  arrival  accurately,  and  soon 
Tabb  drives  up  alone,  in  a  smart  roadster.  After 
he  has  gone  Dr.  Hempton  searches  the  car  for 
evidence  and  fortunately  finds  a  lady's  vanity 
case.  The  name  inscribed  upon  its  surface — 
Marie  Boundere — gives  him  a  clue  which  he  im- 
mediately follows  up  and  soon  he  is  in  her  pres- 
ence. At  first  she  denies  all.  Then  a  step  is 
heard  outside  and  hastily  she  pushes  Dr.  Hempton 


THE  CANKER  WORM 
Louise  Franklin  Miner 

AT  the  age  of  thirty  five,  Richard  Lang, 
general  manager  of  the  Phoenix  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  fallen  in  love  with  Eva  Lester, 
secretary  to  Adam  Bensen.  This  takes  place  dur- 
ing one  of  his  business  trips  to  the  Bensen  Steel 
Plant.  Harry  Bensen,  son  of  the  magnate,  has 
been  friendly  with  Eve  and  Lang,  who  has  a  very 
jealous  nature,  is  very  intolerant  of  his  pretty 
young  wife.  because  of  his  refusal  to  permit  her 
to  resume  her  work  as  Adam  Benson's  secretary, 
a  rift  springs  up  between  them  and  their  marriage 
is  punctuated  with  quarrels.  Richard  has  gorte 
abroad  when  the  World  War  breaks  out.  Mean- 
while, at  a  secret  session  of  the  country's  steel 
magnates  Eve  meets  Harry  at  the  Bensen  country 
house  and  is  taken  home  in  his  car.  Richard  re- 
turns home  unexpectedly,  learns  through  the  ser- 
vants of  Eve's  resumed  association  with  the  Ben- 
s.ns  and  hastens  to  the  Bensen  home  in  a  fury 
cf  jealousy,  where  he  learns  from  the  butler  that 
Marry  has  left  that  night  for  Cuba,  accompanied 
by  a  woman.  l\ichard  never  doubts  that  the  wo- 
man is  his  wife.  He  disposes  of  his  home  and 
leaves  for  New  York,  planning  to  follow  the  guilty 
couple.  In  New  York  he  meets  a  cousin,  Joseph 
Langford,  a  German  reservist  returning  to  the 
t-atherland  with  his  sister  Vera.  In  Germany 
Richard  obtains  a  position  in  a  German  steel  plant 
— a  traitor  to  his  country. 

Eve,  who  had  merely  been  visiting  relatives, 
returns  to  find  her  home  broken  up.  Heartbroken, 
she  returns  to  her  old  position  as  Adam  Bensen's 
secretary.  Five  years  pass.  The  armistice  is 
signed  and  the  Bensen  Steel  Plant  is  struggling  to 
accomodate  itself  to  a  peace  basis.  Harry  Bensen 
had  lest  his  wife  during  his  brief  honeymoon  and 
had  enlisted  in  the  aviation  corps  immediately 
upon  America's  entry  into  the  war.  He  has  been 
reported  missing  since  the  Armistice  and  his 
loss  has  left  his  father  a  broken  man.  Richard 
Lang,  alias  Herman  Langford,  returns  to  America 
and  secures  a  position  as  manager  of  one  of  the 
Bensen  plants,  bringing  his  cousins  Joseph  and 
Vera  along  with  him.  Richard's  jealousy  still 
smothers  him  and  he  plans  to  wreck  the  Bensen 
plant  and  ruin  the  family.  He  has  read  of  the 
death  of  Harry's  wife  and  supposes  Eve  to  be  dead. 
Joseph  and  Vera  are  confirmed  anarchists  and 
aided  by  Richard's  high  position  in  the  plant, 
tuey  scheme  to  undermine  the  entire  labor  system 
of  the  country,  commencing  with  the  Bensen 
plant.  Eve,  is  unaware  of  the  identity  of  the 
new  manager,  but  intuitively  she  feels  that  the 
dissaisfaction  and  unrest  is  undue  to  this  new  in- 
fluence. Adam  Bensen,  mouring  for  his  son,  is 
in  no  mood  to  listen  to  her  fears.  Richard,  on 
his  way  to  Bensen's  office  to  gloat  over  his 
s':ricken  enemy,  is  amazed  to  find  Eve  and  their 
five  year  old  son.  In  attempting  to  call  a  halt 
to  the  plans  of  the  anarchists  he  is  shot  in  the 
back  and  dies,  forgiven,  in  his  wife's  arms.  Mean- 
while the  strikers  have  been  subdued  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  strange  young  officer  in  uniform.  It  is 
Harry  Bensen,  returned  from  a  prison  camp  in 
Germany  after  a  prolonged  illness  and  temporary 
loss  of  memory.  Langford  and  his  sister  are 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  After  a  year  of  mourn- 
ing for  her  unhappy  husband,  Eve  and  Harry  Ben- 
sen are  happily  married.  Little  Dick  Lang  is 
very   content   with  his   new  daddy. 


LAWBREAKERS 
(Mrs.)  W.  L.  Roberts 

.OWN  in  the  hammock  land  of  tropical  Florida 
came  a  stranger,  his  wife,  and  their  four 
children.  O'Brien  was  a  shiftless  individual 
and  his  source  of  income  rather  mysterious,  even 
though  he  did  not  attain  any  high  standard  of 
living.  O'Brien  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Pat 
Bilington  and  the  two  birds  of  a  feather  turn  to 
bootlegging.  Pat  casts  longing  eyes  upon  Mrs. 
O'Brien  and  indeed  is  not  backward  in  letting  her 
know  his  affection  for  her..  Tom  O'Brien  is  un- 
aware of  these  overtures.  His  wife,  far  from  en- 
couraging Bilington,  finds  him  repulsive,  but  Pat 
is  rather  of  a  dominating  character  and  the  rebuffs 
he  receives  only  serves  to  increase  his  longing 
for  her.  Recognizing  that  Tom  will  have  to  be 
put  out  of  the  way  he  conspires  with  the  prohibi- 
tion agents  to  make  an  arrest  while  they  are 
loading  ship.  During  the  scuffle  Tom  draws  his 
gun  and  shoots  one  of  the  agents  through  the 
heart.  Thereafter  there  is  a  man-hunt  in  which 
posses   from  all  over   the   country  take  part. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  receives  the  sympathy  of  many  of 
her  neighbors  and  is  invited  to  move  into  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Jones,  who  takes  to  her  at  once. 
Mr.  West,  the  grocer,  is  also  very  attentive  and 
his  kindness  to  her  on  many  occasions  takes  the 
sting  out  of  an  otherwise  tragic  situation. 

Meanwhile  Bilington,  thinking  that  the  field  is 
clear,  calls  upon  Mrs.  O'Brien  and  as  fate  would 
have  it,  chooses  the  same  evening  in  which  Tom 
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returns  to  salvage  his  possessions  and  little  cash, 
nis  clothing  torn  to  shreds,  his  nerves  tense  from 
trie  search  which  is  going  on  about  him,  he  is 
in  no  mood  for  trifling  and  whea  he  finds  Biling- 
ton  with  his  arms  about  his  wife,  which  she  is 
vainly  trying  to  throw  orr,  there  is  a  sharp  report 
and  Bilington  falls  to  the  ground.  Without  even 
a  glance  towards  his  wife,  he  runs  through  the 
passageway  and  disappears  inco  che  hammock, 
land.  A  neighbor  has  seen  him  run  out  of  the 
house,  tne  aiarm  is  given,  and  1  om  is  tracked 
down   by   bloodhounds   within   a   very   short  time. 

Mr.  West,  his  friendship  with  Mary  O'Brien 
ripening,  confides  in  her  that  he  loves  her;  thac 
his  wife  has  been  dead  some  two  years  past  and 
that  he  would  like  her  hand  in  marriage.  Mary, 
in  turn,  tells  him  that  she  has  been  tricked  into 
marriage  by  Tom  in  her  youth,  that  she  has  never 
really  loved  her  husband  and  that  when  she  is 
free  she  will  give  herself  to  Wesc,  whom  she  has 
learned  to  love  deeply.  A  divorce  is  shortly  ob- 
tained, l  orn  commits  suicide  in  jail.  ivirs.  Jones 
dies,  leaving  her  small  estate  to  iViary.  The  new 
Mrs.  West  and  her  children  have  at  last  found 
a  real  home  and  happiness. 


THE    PERFECT  CRIME 
Loyal  Saxton 

PASTOR  WORTHINGTON'S  abode,  like  those 
alongside,  were  once  the  pride  of  social 
London.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  there 
was  a  stone  base  to  the  dilapitated  neglected 
frame  house,  for  upon  this  fact  does  our  plot 
hinge.  The  old  man  had  spent  his  life  in  re- 
ligious devotion  and  study  with  his  wife,  who 
had  died  when  their  lovely  daughter  and  only 
child  was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  A  year  later 
Anne  Worthington  fell  in  love  and  became  the 
wife  of  Charles  Winthrop,  a  notable  young  man 
who  had  found  success  early  in  life. 

There  is  a  fire  in  the  neighborhood  and  Charles 
and  Anne,  solicitous  for  the  old  Pastor,  hurry  out 
to  find  the  structure  in  names.  When  the  fire 
died  down  there  would  be  an  investigation, — until 
then  nothing  could  be  done,  for  the  flames  were 
devouring   the   structure   with   hungry  arms. 

Sergeant  Donnely,  assigned  by  the  London  Po- 
lice to  solve  the  mystery,  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  murder.  Charles  is  overwhelmed 
and  the  news  is  kept  from  his  wife.  A  cross- 
examination  by  the  Sergeant  reveals  the  fact  that 
Charles  had  taken  his  usual  stroll  that  night. 
A  list  of  friends  of  the  Pastor,  who  have  differed 
with  him  on  religious  questions  and  with  whom 
ae  was  not  on  speaking  terms  is  communicated 
to  the  Sergeant.  The  servants  of  the  dead  man 
are  interviewed.  One  character,  a  slightly  en- 
feebled butler,  is  under  grave  suspicion  by  the 
police. 

1  he  murder  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
chat  the  Pastor  had  withdrawn  his  savings  from 
he  depository  that  very  evening.  Charles,  being 
familiar  with  the  Pastor's  accounts,  informs  the 
police  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  an  investment 
on  the  morrow.  The  transaction  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  early  the  next  day  and  the  Pastor  had 
desired  to  get  off  to  an  early  start.  Suspicion 
now  swings  back  to  Charles.  His  stroll  during 
the  fatal  evening,  his  speculation  accounts,  which 
reveal  heavy  losses  prior  to  the  murder,  his 
personal  disagreement  with  the  Pastor,  which, 
though  trivial,  is  hard  to  disapprove  as  such,  are 
all  basis  for  a  serious  examination  by  the  police. 
Anne,  her  husband  in  danger,  rallies  to  his  de- 
fence. But  it  is  not  until  the  London  Times 
publishes  its  notice,  revealing  that  "on  that  night 
a  well  dressed  gentleman  wished  to  purchase  a 
box  of  matches,  and  in  receiving  them  had  caught 
a  finger  and  cursed  plaintively,  whereupon  he 
stopped  at  the  drugstore  adjoining  and  had  the 
afflicted  finger  bandaged — "  that  Charles  feels 
he  is  unknowingly  playing  a  vital  part  in  the 
tragedy,  for  the  notice  further  states  "the  clue 
was  a  half-burned  match  with  a  tiny  thread  of 
medicated  gauze  caught  in  one  of  the  slivers,  the 
stub  of  which  was  found  in  the  stone  front  of 
the  house." 

To  his  wife  Charles  confesses :  "On  that  fatal 
night  I  was  the  one  who  purchased  those  damn 
able  matches,  and  I  was  the  one  who  had  the  cut 
finger  bandaged,  and  threw  away  the  gauze  as  I 
got  outside  our  door.  And  I  was  the  one  who  un- 
intentionally stopped  to  relight  my  cigar  in  front 
of  your  father's  home.  And — Oh  God.  I  killed 
him." 


THE   CROSS   OF  PEARLS 
W.  F.  Hunter 

THE  peaceful  scene  on  a  little  Kentucky  stream 
of  a  youth  with  his  girl  in  a  canoe  is  dis- 
turbed by  sounds  of  a  beating  drum  in  the 
distance.  A  messenger  comes  to  announce  the 
declaration  of  war  and  a  call  to  arms.  Bob 
Ferguson  knows  his  first  duty;  to  enlist.  Jean 
Seplow  is  alarmed,  but  promises  to  wait  for  him. 
Bob  gives  l>er  his  dog  to  take  care  of  for  him, 
and  she  hands  him  a  little  picture  of  herself.  He 
places  the  picture  in  a  locket,  alongside  of  his 
mothers,  and  departs.  There  is  another  suitor 
in  the  offing  for  Jean,  but  he  is  immature  and 
untouched  by  the  war.  She  declines  to  give  him 
a  hearing  while  Bob  is  away  fighting,  and  finally 
joins   the  army  herself  as  a   Red  Cross  nurse. 

The  two  are  fated  to  meet  on  two  occasions 
during  the  war.  First,  Jean  is  a  nurse  in  the 
hospital  to  which  Bob  is  sent,  after  being  slightly 
wounded  in  an  air  raid  in  France.  He  recovers 
and  they  bid  each  other  adieu.  Bob  is  later  taken 
prisoner  and  placed  in  a  German  industrial  build- 
ing where  he  is  commanded  to  work  on  the  manu- 
facture of  shells  for  the  destruction  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    He  opens  the  locket  to  examine  the  .pic- 


tures of  his  mother  and  Jean,  and  the  guard  who 
happens  to  be  passing  snatches  it  from  him  and 
sets  him  back  to  work.  The  careless  guard,  in 
passing  through  the  mess  kitchen,  drops  the 
locket.  It  is  picked  up  by  a  young  girl  who  has 
been  distressfully  messing  up  some  food.  It  is 
Jean.  She  recognizes  the  locket,  and  knows  that 
Bob  is  near.  The  coffee  boils  over,  and  the  pan 
of  potato  peels  falls  to  the  floor,  as  she  rushes 
out  of  the  kitchen,  to  be  stopped  by  a  guard. 
Jean  has  a  happy  inspiration;  even  Germans  are 
susceptible  to  feminine  coquetry.  She  plays  a 
kittenish  game  with  the  guard,  pretending  to 
mimic  him  by  removing  his  hat  and  coat,  and 
acting  like  a  German  guard.  He  is  amused,  and 
helps  her  with  the  disguise  by  furnishing  the  rest 
of  the  paraphernalia  from  a  closet  nearby.  When 
she  is  completely  outfitted  as  a  German  Guard, 
she  snatches  his  keys  from  him  and  dashes  madly 
through  the  building  in  search  of  Bob.  She  finds 
him,  unlocks  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  leads  him 
back  to  the  guard.  Bob  knocks  him  senseless 
with  one  blow,  and  the  girl  frees  a  dozen  more 
men.  She  urges  Bob  to  escape,  promising  to  take 
care  of  herself.  When  he  has  gained  a  safe  dis- 
tance, she  pretends  to  have  fainted  in  the  kitchen, 
and  is  nursed  back  to  consciousness.  She  shakes 
her  head  dumbly  when  asked  about  her  clothes. 
Naturally,  the  German  guard  will  not  tell  what 
he  knows,  for  it  would  be  revealing  his  own  un- 
reliability. The  time  comes  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  Jean  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  re- 
turned to  American  quarters.  After  the  war  she 
reaches  home  expecting  to  find  Bob,  but  receives 
the  news  that  he  has  been  reported  missing  for 
the  past  three  months.  The  young  college  suitor 
begins  again  to  urge  his  love.  The  postman  brings 
the   news   that   Bob   is   arriving   that  week. 

When  a  sickly  young  man  hobbles  off  the  train 
on  a  pair  of  crutches,  Jean  seems  hardly  to  notice 
that  Bob  has  changed.  She  rushes  up  to  him 
with  open  arms,  and  with  the  instinct  of  the  Red 
Cross  nurse  has  him  brought  to  her  home  and 
put  to  bed.  His  mother  is  summoned,  and  she 
tells  Jean  that  Bob  will  soon  be  in  possession  of 
a  large  inheritance  that  will  enable  him  to  under- 
go the  expensive  operation  and  cure  necessary 
before    thy    can   be  married. 


REFUGE 
Suzanna   Porter  field 

WHEN  Mark  Raymond,  battling  through  wind 
and  sleet,  sees  Pat,  a  favorite  policeman  reel 
and  fall  he  immediately  rushes  him  in  a 
taxi,  dons  Pat's  uniform  and  patrols  his  beat 
until  the  relief  is  to  come  on  for  duty.  While 
this  event  is  taking  place  the  scene  shifts  to  a 
handsome  home  in  Washington  Square  where  Nancy 
Blair,  debutante  of  1 9,  and  already  bored  with 
the  society  demands  upon  her,  seeks  relief.  The 
idea  comes  to  her  to  don  the  garments  of  her 
maid  and  seek  adventure  into  the  unknown,  and 
no  sooner  said  than  done.  Passing  Mark's  beat 
Nancy  slips  and  falls.  It  is,  luckily,  just  the 
time  for  the  relief  and  Mark  engages  a  cab,  takes 
her  to  his  bachelor  quarters  and  has  her  attended 
to  by  his  maid  servants.  It  takes  a  long  while  for 
Nancy  to  recover  and  on  the  1 5th  day  definite 
signs  of  progress  are  to  be  had.  Shortly  there- 
after the  Blairs  are  notified.  Mrs.  Bair,  step- 
mother, takes  this  opportunity  to  eliminate  Nancy 
from  the  household.  Jealousy  makes  her  take  the 
stand  that  Nancy's  adventure  makes  her  an  out- 
cast. Mark,  quick  to  size  up  the  situation,  offers 
to  marry  Nancy,  and  this  seems  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Blair  and  his  sons.  Before  this  can  take  place, 
Nancy,  who  loves  Mark,  but  who  is  not  sure  of 
his  affection  for  her,  leaves  Mark's  home.  She 
leaves  a  short  note  to  the  "policeman"  telling  him 
of  her  intentions  and  appreciation  for  his  protec- 
tion. 

Detectives,  police  and  his  own  personal  search 
are  of  no  avail  to  Mark.  Meanwhile,  Nancy,  after 
many  varied  and  insulting  experiences  in  non- 
skilled  work  and  on  the  streets,  is  taken  into  the 
home  of  an  old  grey-haired  gentleman,  who  be- 
friends her  on  the  street.  His  wife,  a  delightful 
personage,  feels  that  Nancy  will  take  the  place 
of  her  deceased  daughter.  Pat  meanwhile,  con- 
tinually thinking  of  helping  Mark,  sees  Pat  on 
the  street  and  hurriedly  rushes  to  Mark  with  in- 
formation as  to  her  home  address.  Mark  loses 
no  time  in  calling  upon  the  Lyon  homestead  and 
he  finds  Nancy  playing  with  a  little  dog.  Nancy 
throws  out  her  hands  and  is  at  once  sobbing  in 
Mark's  arms. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  OZARKS 
Helen   Elizabeth  Lee 

ON  a  clear  night  in  late  January,  as  the  fire 
crackled  and  popped,  Father  Kenton  paced 
restlessly  to  and  fro.  Anxiety  clouded  his 
countenance,  while  Mother  Kenton  tossed  and 
moaned.  The  old  grandmother  hovered  near  with 
encouraging  words  that  "all  was  well".  There 
were  already  six  girls  and  little  Patty  was  the 
seventh.  Although  her  life  was  despaired  of, 
Patty  won  through,  and  we  find  her  at  seventeen, 
a  full-fledged  "school  marm."  There  she  taught 
the  little  mountain  urchins  to  read  the  old  Mc- 
Gruffy  readers  and  spell  in  the  old  "blue  backs," 
cipher  in  Ray's  Arithmetic  and  write  according 
to  Spenser. 

A  "stranger"  comes  to  town  and  visits  the 
school, — in  time,  it  would  seem,  to  help  disperse 
a  straggling  group  of  cattle.  Of  course  the 
stranger  walked  home  with  Miss  Patty.  Along 
the  path  they  find  a  perfect  retreat.  The  stranger 
looked  solemn  and  a  bit  dreamy.  In  his  pocket 
reposed  a  perfectly  new  gold  ring,  bought  only 
yesterday  for  a  purpose.  Cupid  drew  the  bow 
quickly  and  scored. 


William  Godfrey  is  very  much  in  love  with  his 
beautiful  wife — beautiful  because  the  regenerating 
force  of  love  has  taken  her  from  girlhood  to  wo- 
manhood with  all  speed.  He  was  ambitious,  too, 
and  in  his  desire  to  attain  coveted  heights,  he 
falls  into  bad  company.  There  is  a  midnight 
meeting  at  which  plans  are  hatched  and  shortly 
thereafter  executed.  The  little  town  of  Redfield 
is  amazed  to  find  that  the  supply  of  cattle  is 
slowly  diminishing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
concerted  plan  of  cattle  rustling  is  taking  place 
and  the  citizens  plan  a  campaign  to  meet  the 
menace.  During  one  of  their  midnight  adventures 
the  cattle  rustlers  are  surprised  and  captured, — 
that  is  with  the  exception  of  Godfrey  who  has 
managed  to  make  his  escape.  His  disappearance 
and  the  sudden  interruption  of  their  beautiful 
married  life  is  a  great  shock  to  Patty.  Ten 
children  constitute  quite  a  responsibility,  but 
nevertheless,  refusing  to  believe  the  worst,  and 
disregarding  the  malicious  gossip  of  the  neighbors, 
Patty    carries  on. 

Five  years  have  passed  and  Godfrey,  after  di- 
verse adventures,  returns  to  the  woman,  who,  des- 
pite many  offers  of  marriage,  is  still  true  to  him. 
It  is  night  and  as  Patty  is  caring  for  the  chil- 
dren and  making  the  household  secure  there  comes 
a  rap  at  the  door.  Love, — -the  filler  that  makes 
life's  pathway  smooth,  despite  even  such  tragic 
events,  wins  over  all.  Godfrey  is  wealthy  and 
all  scores  are  quickly  settled.  His  charity  and 
kindnesses  to  the  townsfolk  win  quickly  for  him 
his   old   standing   in   the  community. 


THE   PHANTOM  CALL 
Grace  Lemmon  Alward 

TH  !S  short  has  for  its  scene  a  secluded,  select 
school  for  girls,  high  in  the  beautiful  hills  of 
Western  Connecticut,  far  from  the  myriad 
alluring  diversions  and  temptations  of  the  Big 
Town, — a  setting  that  only  God  could  have  made 
and  which  has  remained  practically  unchanged 
since    lime's  beginning. 

Miss  Merrill,  the  nurse,  being  closely  associated 
with  Mrs.  V  elding,  the  house  mother,  begins  to 
place  greater  confidence  in  her  and  appeals  to  her 
ror  comfort,  help  and  advice.  Her  heart  story  is 
revealed.  During  her  early  childhood  Miss  Mer- 
rill's most  intimate  playmate  and  neighbor  was 
a  little  lad,  who,  when  he  had  reached  adulthood, 
continued  to  live  in  the  girl  s  heart  of  hearts, — 
the  one  perfect  man, — the  one  most  cherished. 
In  attaining  his  manhood,  this  friend  of  her  child- 
hood days  had  made  good.  With  high  ambition 
and  resolve  he  had  attained  professional  and  social 
attainment  in  one  of  the  largest  Southern  cities. 
Their  renewed  association  resulted  in  greater  in- 
fatuation and  deeper  love  from  Miss  Merrill.  This 
>oung  doccor,  knowing  of  the  girl's  tender  regard, 
apparently  tried  heroically  to  reciprocate  in  like 
manner  this  love  which  was  given  to  him  in  such 
abundant  measure.  Mrs.  Felding's  efforts  to  con- 
sole her  were  unavailing. 

I  hen,  one  night  in  winter,  when  the  wind  was 
howling  and  the  rain  falling  in  such  torrents  it 
seemed  it  must  come  through  the  roof  of  the 
Infirmary — just  such  a  night  as  is  always  as- 
sociated with,  and  attendant  upon  all  things  un- 
canny. .  .  .  came  a  weird,  piercing,  protracted 
nowi — a  half-crying,  dismal  whimng  howl,  setm- 
ingly  from  directly  beneath  the  window.  There  on 
the  small  portal  stood  a  beautiful,  snow-white  dog, 
— the  most  wonderful  dog  either  had  ever  seen. 
Three  times  did  this  happen  and  both  women, 
neither  of  whom  were  superstitious,  would  have 
freely  admitted  that  things  weird,  uncanny  and 
mysterious  existed,  and  existed  in  no  small  degree. 
The  morning  after  his  third  visit  both  friends  went 
down  to  see  him.  He  attempted  a  faint  welcome 
for  the  nurse,  but  immediately  turned  from  her, 
going  to  the  door.  Like  a  flash  he  was  swiftly 
away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  turning  only  once 
— upon  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill  he  gave  one 
prolonged,  mournful  weird  cry,  then  vanished 
swiftly  into  the  dawn.  Meanwhile,  things  were 
not  bettering  themselves  for  Miss  Merrill.  After 
the  summer  had  passed,  early  in  the  autumn,  a 
letter  came  to  Mrs.  Fielding  from  the  nurse  who 
had  attended  Miss  Merrill  in  her  last  illness  say- 
ing Miss  Merrill  had  asked  that  she  write  and 
tell  her  she  had  gone;  to  send  her  dearest  love  and 
deepest  gratitude  for  her  comforting  help  and  ad- 
vice while  they  were  in  the  school.  And  so  she 
slipped  away  as  she  had  lived, — peacefully,  un- 
complainingly, and  quietly,  into  the  Infinite.  The 
beautiful  dog  was  never  heard  from  again.  He 
became  a  phantom  of  memory.  Premonition? 
Warning?  A  Call?  A  broken  heart  that  had 
found  responsive  sympathy  in  the  Animal  World? 
Had  "Rex"  also  known  unrequited  love. 


TROPICAL  LOVE 
Edith  Cook  Smith 

CAST  of  Characters:  Lord  Cyril  Estabrook, 
cultured  and  attractive,  stricken  with  a 
peculiar  malady,  engaged  to  Guinivere  Thor- 
morton,  cold  and  calculating  member  of  the 
British  aristrocracy.  Captain  Harry  Deane  Esta- 
brook's  half-brother,  dashing  officer  of  the 
Guards,  untrustworthy ;  and  Jean  Strong,  24. 
Locale — London,  ship-board,  South  Sea  Islands. 
Time,   the  present. 

Jean,  returning  from  a  lawn-party  at  Heather- 
leigh  Hall,  near  London,  saves  two  reckless  boys 
from  going  over  the  dam.  Thus,  although  her 
early  return  to  the  Rectory  prevents  her  from 
meeting  Lord  Estabrook  and  his  brother  Captain 
Deane.  who  have  come  to  the  party,  she  is  happy 
over  her  lucky  arrival.  At  the  party  Deane 
makes  violent  love  to  Guinivere  in  a  rather  so- 
eluded  summer  house.  Lord  Estabrook  is  taken 
ill   with   a   strange   malady   and   visits    his  doctor 
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in  Harley  Street.  He  is  given  but  six  months, 
at  the  outset,  in  which  to  live  and  the  doctor  ad- 
vises an  immediate  sea  voyage.  When  he  tells 
his  fiancee  at  her  magnificent  home  in  Mayfair 
of  the  doctor's  verdict,  she  at  once  returns  his 
ring.  Meanwhile,  Jean's  father  has  been  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  and  Jean  takes  a  position 
as  governess.  By  chance  she  meets  Estabrook, 
who  is  planning  suicide  as  the  quickest  way  out 
of  his  difficulties.  Jean  begs  him  to  give  her  the 
gun  and  Estabrook  leaves  not  without  fervent 
recognition  of  her  deed.  Jean  determines  to  seek 
foreign  parts  and  change  of  fortune,  buys  a  ticket 
for  New  Zealand,  and  as  fate  will  have  it  takes 
the  same  ship  as  Estabrook,  whose  identity  she 
does  not  know.  She  has  masqueraded  as  a  man 
so  as  to  avoid  questioning.  Her  name  on  her 
ticket  reads:  John  Strong.  London,  England.  Two 
days  out  John  detects  Capt.  Deane  cheating  in  a 
game  of  cards.  Estabrook  seems  to  recognize 
John,  but  cannot  definitely  place  him.  Later, 
Deane  attempts  to  poison  his  brother  and  only 
Jean's  intervention  keeps  Estabrook  from  death. 
A  storm  arises  and  their  ship  is  endangered.  Be- 
fore they  have  an  opportunity  to  ta^  e  to  the 
boats  Jean  and  Estabrook  are  thrown  into  the 
sen.  With  the  help  of  natives  and  Jean,  Estabrook 
is  brought  back  to  consciousness.  Her  sex  is 
finally  revealed  to  Estabrook  and  plans  are  made 
for  their  marriage.  Meanwhile,  the  vindictive 
Deane  has  learned  of  their  whereabouts  and  he 
affiliates  himself  with  a  group  of  Pirates.  His 
attempts  to  capture  Estabrook  and  Jean  are  suc- 
cessful. During  the  night  the  two  lovers  make 
their  escape,  and,  fearing  capture,  contemplate 
doing  away  with  themselves.  This  proves  unne- 
cessary, for  when  their  ship  sank  the  S.O.S.  call 
had  been  spread  far  and  wide,  and  a  British  Cruiser 
responds  to  their  signal  in  the  early  dawn.  Happi- 
ness awaits  them. 


JOHN  COPELAND'S  FIRST  DECLAMATION 
J.  C.  Bateson 

THE  subject  of  this  short  is  John  Cbpeland, 
the  eldest  of  four  children.  John  lived  with 
his  mother  and  uncle  some  three  years,  then 
hired  out  to  a  neighboring  farmer  for  whom  he 
worked  summers  and  did  chores  for  his  board 
while  attending  school  two  or  three  months  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  He  was  obliged  to  walk 
some  three  miles  each  day  through  snow  in  order 
to  avail  himself  cf  this  opportunity.  Before  he 
was  thirteen,  John's  advantages  for  an  education 
were  very  meager.  Therefore  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  felt  humiliated  when  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
classes  with  boys  and  girls  much  younger  than 
himself.  Yet  when  it  came  to  driving  a  team, 
ploughing,  husking  corn,  and  binding  or  threshing 
wheat,  John  could  fill  the  place  of  a  man.  But 
this  did  not  count  in  the  field  of  study. 

In  those  days  it  was  a  popular  custom  for 
young  people  to  attend  spelling  matches  between 
neighboring  schools  in  the  winter  time,  and  these 
events  were  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  pleasure.  Accordingly,  John's 
teacher  had  invited  a  school  some  two  or  three 
miles  distant  to  meet  his  school  in  a  friendly  con- 
test. To  the  surprise  of  his  companions,  John 
was  chosen  to  give  a  declamation  as  his  part  of 
the  program.  With  the  kind  help  of  this  estimable 
old  lady,  a  poem  was  chosen,  entitled  "How  Cyrus 
Field  laid  the  Atlantic  Cable."  He  felt  that  he 
had  mastered  the  poem  quite  thoroughly. 

The  day  of  the  great  event  finally  arrived. 
John,  nervous,  took  the  floor.  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men,— "  but  to  save  his  life  he  could  not  recall 
the  first  line  of  the  poem  he  was  to  recite,  the 
reason  being  that  he  had  neglected  to  use  the  in- 
troduction while  he  was  learning  the  piece.  Every- 
one present  was  gazing  at  the  bewildered  boy. 
John  hung  his  head   to   escape  the   general  stare. 

The   hint   of   failure   suggested   a   sentiment  ex- 
pressed   in    an    intervening    stanza    of    the  poem 
which  he  was   trying  to   recite,   which  runs  thus: 
But  Cyrus  was  a  valiant  man, 
A   fellow  of  decision; 

And  heeded  not  their  mocking  words, 

Their  laughter  and  derision. 
From  this  reminder,  like  an  inspiration,  came  the 
right  words  and  John  accredits  himself  nobly. 
The  lines  of  the  poem  throughout  were  applicable 
to  John's  case,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  audi- 
ence appreciated  this.  Loud  cheers  were  given  by 
visitors  and  the  neighboring  school.  He  con- 
cludes his  declamation  with  these  stirring  words: 

And   we   may  honor  evermore 

The  manly,  bold  and  stable 

And  tell  our  sons  to  make  them  brave, 

How  Cyrus  laid  the  cable. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  John  re- 
ceived many  hearty  congratulations,  even  from  his 
provoking  schoolmates,  but  the  one  he  appreciated 
the  most  was  that  from  Mollie  Fifefield,  who  had 
shown  herself  as  a  true  friend  and  sympathizer 
in  his  sad  plight.  And  no  one  was  more  pleased 
than  John  when  this  same  Mollie  won  the  honor 
of  being  the  best   speller  of   the   two  schools. 


WHY  DID  SHE  COME  BACK? 
F.  N.  D.  Murfree 
CENE  at  St.  Aloysius  Church.  Elaborate 
wedding  ceremony.  High  Mass.  Te  Deum, 
I'ibilate  Deo,  Sanctus — the  pews  are  crowded 
with  spectators.  Stained  glass  windows.  Statues 
oF  saints  in  niches — The  bridal  couple  is  kneeling 
before  the  altar;  they  rise  and  then  march  down 
the  central  aisle  attended  by  a  train  of  brides- 
maids in  elaborate  costumes  carrying  "arm 
bouquets"  of  roses  and  valley  lilies.  The  father 
of  the  bride,  Alassandro  Brunelleschi,  is  a  famous 
musician  and  a  great  favorite  with  the  church 
dignitaries  and  the  community. 


After  the  departure  of  the  bridal  couple  from 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Alassandro  and 
his  wife  discuss  the  great  event.  Alassandro  ad- 
mits, with  hesitation,  that  he  distrusts  his  new 
son-in-law,  Nicolo  Venzarro.  He  says  that  the 
young  man,  while  attractive  and  spirited,  is  per- 
haps too  spirited.  He  suspects  a  violent  tempe. 
— a  tendency  to  jealousy.  Subsequent  events 
prove  this  all  too  true.  The  great  ship  Cassiopep. 
New  York  to  Naples,  has  no  sooner  commenced 
her  voyage,  then  this  prophecy  materializes.  Lucia, 
a  girl  of  great  beauty,  meets  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Peyton,  old  friends  of  the  family,  who  in  tu.<i 
introduce  her  to  Captain  Ellery  and  Charles  Gra- 
ham. To  Venzarro's  chagrin,  the  two  strangers 
are  the  same  men  whose  covert  admiration  or 
Lucia  he  had  divined  and  resented  but  a  short 
time  before.  Venzarro  persistently  "cuts  in"  on 
the  dancing  with  Ellery  and  Graham.  There  are 
many  reconciliations  between  Lucia  and  the  hot- 
tempered  Latin.  Venzarro,  in  a  rage,  draws  his 
dagger  upon  Graham  during  an  altercation  in 
the  smoking-room.  Ellery  and  the  others  wrest 
this  from  him.  Later,  Graham  and  Venzarro  be- 
come reconciled  and  a  strong  friendship  develops. 

There  is  an  accident  to  the  vessel.  Abandon 
ship  order  is  given.  Venzarro  and  Graham  be- 
come separated  from  Lucia  and  their  friends. 
With  difficulty  Venzarro  is  restrained  from  spring- 
ing overboard  in  a  frenzied  effort  at  pursuit. 
Lucia  and  party  arrive  at  Naples.  Her  grief, 
because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  Venzarro's  fate, 
almost  neutralizes  her  joy  in  her  own  safety  and 
that  of  her  friends.  The  boat  in  which  Venzarro 
and  Graham  have  taken  refuge  is  finally  picked 
up  by  the  SS  Victory  and  they  are  taken  to  the 
dock  at  Naples.  They  seek  the  aid  of  the  Consul 
in  finding  Lucia.  Graham,  recognizing  Judge 
Peyton  and  party  in  a  passing  car  calls  its  atten- 
tion to  Venzarro  who  seeks  them  at  a  fashionable 
cafe.  In  the  cafe  Judge  and  Mrs.  Peyton,  Captain 
Ellery  and  Lucia  are  seated  at  a  table.  The  in- 
ordinate jealousy  of  Venzarro  is  instantly  aflame 
at  the  sight  of  Ellery.  He  dashes  through  the 
door  and   calls   Lucia   to  account. 

Alone,  Venzarro  and  Lucia  lose  control  of 
themselves.  Lucia,  her  reserve  gone,  cries:  "I 
do  not  know  you!  I  do  not  understand  you! — 1 
hate  you!  1  hate  you!"  And  Venzarro:  "You 
hate  me!  You  never  want  to  see  me  again! 
Well,  you  never  will!  He  drags  out  the  dagger 
and  Lucia  is  murdered.  From  the  cabinet,  he 
catches  up  a  pistol,  places  it  to  his  temple  and  fires. 


HER  PROMISE 
Isabel  O'Connor 

THE  middle-aged,  clever  Jew  to  whom  the 
baronet,  Sir  Horace  Vane  had  mortgaged  all 
his  property,  valued  at  forty  thousand  pounds, 
had  taken  an  unusual  fancy  to  a  particular  clerk 
who  handled  the  bulk  of  office  work  in  connect*'-^ 
with  his  mines.  Cecil  Bownes  was  quick,  reliable, 
and  the  most  ambitious  of  his  employees.  He  in- 
vited the  youth  to  his  home  for  dinner  one  even- 
ing, for  the  Jew  needed  a  friend  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  felt  that  young  Bownes  would  some  day 
be  an  excellent  prop  in  the  business. 

Elias  Lucas  sipped  his  wine  and  twinkled  at  the 
romantic  ardor  of  youth.  Cecil  Bownes  had  just 
been  rhapsodizing  over  the  charm  of  his  love, 
Beryl  Vane,  whom  he  desired  beyond  all  else,  but 
from  whom  he  was  about  to  part.  Her  father,  it 
appears,  had  confided  to  him  that  his  financial 
status  is  so  low  that  unless  his  daughter  married 
a  wealthy  man  it  would  mean  utter  rum.  The 
baronet's  lands  are  all  mortgaged  to  the  amount 
of  forty  thousand  pounds.  Lucas  has  an  image 
of  the  lovely  Lady  Beryl,  and  sees  an  opportunity 
lo  prove  to  Bownes  how  much  he  has  the  youth's 
interest  at  heart.  Together  they  arrive  at  some 
plot.  Elias  Lucas,  assuming  the  aspect  of  cruelty 
which  a  Jewish  money-lender  is  traditionally  ac- 
corded, demands  of  the  baronet  the  forty  tl-^asand 
pounds  due  him  on  the  mortgage.  He  will  spare 
him  only  on  one  condition;  he  is  in  love  with 
Beryl,  and  will  forget  the  loan  if  she  would  consent 
to  marry  him.  Sir  Horace  Van  has  an  interview 
with  his  daughter,  who  heartbreakingly  submits 
to  his  pleadings,  and  dresses  herself  in  black  lace 
for  the  quiet  wedding  with  the  stranger.  Elias 
Lucas  appears  with  his  lawyer  bearing  the  deed 
of  gift.  The  lawyer  lifts  his  hat  and  raises  his 
downcast  countenance  for  a  single  instant,  as  he 
catches  Beryl's  eye.  She  starts,  frightened,  but 
he  grasps  her  hand  and  whispers  to  her  to  keep 
silent.  When  Sir  Horace  enters,  he  is  presented 
with  the  deed,  and  finds  to  his  surprise  that  it  is 
signed  by  Cecil  Bownes,  possessor  of  the  money. 
He  demands  an  explanation,  and  learns  that  the 
Jew  has  made  Bownes  a  partner  in  the  business, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  make  the  payment.  How- 
ever, Elias  Lucas  also  advises  that  he  is  in  no 
need  of  the  money  at  present,  as  his  anxiety  at 
the  previous  meeting  was  due  to  some  anticipated 
losses  that  never  came  about,  and  Sir  Horace  need 
not  pay  up  for  a  long  time.  Sir  Horace,  warmed 
by  the  general  atmosphere  of  sacrifice  in  the  air, 
refuses  to  accept  the  money  from  Cecil  Bownes 
Bownes  then  replacs  the  money  in  ths  business, 
which  is  just  as  the  jew  expected.  Thus,  without 
impoverishing  Sir  Horace,  or  Lucas,  or  Bownes, 
the  financial  status  of  each  seems  strengthened, 
while  Beryl  and  Cecil  find  unbounded  joy  in  each 
other.  Cecil  wishes  to  be  forgiven  for  her  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  their  love  at  her  father's  request, 
but  her  fiance  sees  in  this  only  another  indication 
of  her  supreme  goodness.  Just  as  the  wedding  is 
about  lo  take  place,  she  shakes  her  head  and  says 
she  has  decided  against  it.  The  fearful  Cecil  asks 
why.  She  smiles  elvishly,  points  to  her  black 
dress,  and  says  she  simply  cannot  go  to  her  own 
wedding  unless  he  get  her  some  decent  clothes 
to  wear. 


NO  BACK  TALK 
Cleon  Emery 

COMPANY,  fall  in,  with  arms!"  Captain 
Pell's  voice  rang  without  a  tremor,  although 
he  was  leaving  behind  a  wife  and  a  year  old 
baby.  "Right  dress!.  .  .  Count  fours!  Fours 
right,  marcnf'  The  doors  of  the  hall  swung  open 
and  down  center  street;  through  a  solidly  packed 
mass  of  people  marched  the  troops  in  column  of 
fours  as  they  squeezed  their  way  to  the  waiting 
troop  train.  It  is  the  time  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  and  the  United  States  Volunteers  are 
on  their  way  to  Camp  Thomas.  Jenkins  and 
Henry,  chums,  notice  a  newcomer,  Charlie  Wat- 
terson,  whose  army  brogans  seem  to  be  hurting 
his  feet.  They  are  not  the  only  ones  to  notice 
this,  for  the  lieutenant-colonel  had  called  him  to 
account.  Never  one  word  of  complaint  had  he 
uttered — just  gave  a  sort  of  reproachful  look  as 
a  faithful  horse  might  have  done  when  over- 
loaded. 

Charlie  Watterson  was  flat-footed  and  when 
his  discharge  from  service  came  he  was  literally 
in  tears.  Mrst  Sergeant  Meyers  assigns  Jenkins 
and  Watterson  on  special  guard  duty  but  when 
the  discharge  comes  Jack  Forbes  is  assigned  in 
Watterson  s  place.  Feeling  lonesome,  Watterson 
elects  to  go  along  with  the  boys,  explaining  the 
circumstances.  On  patrol,  Forbes  is  taken  ill 
with  an  attack  of  malaria  ana  goes  off  for  quinine. 
Watterson,  anticipating  enforced  duty  as  a  re- 
sult of  this,  turns  in  for  sleep.  General  Sebentaler, 
with  orderly,  making  his  round  of  duties,  comes 
uron  the  sleeping  sentry,  and  not  knowing  of 
nis  discharge,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  explana- 
tions, orders  him  arrested.  Watterson's  apparent 
attempts  at  familiarity  only  infuriate  the  General 
more.  1  he  fact  that  Watterson  has  misplaced  his 
discharge  paper  serves  to  complicate  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  court-martial  scene  is  a  very  imposing 
affair.  General  Sebentaler  was  very  sober  as  he 
sat  at  a  table  near  General  Burt,  who  was  spoken 
of  as  judge-advocate.  Bradley,  Watterson's  at- 
torney, takes  up  the  case,  and  succeeds  in  con- 
vincing the  skeptical  General  that  his  client  is 
a  civilian.  Watterson  explains.  "When  I  re- 
ceived my  discharge  I  was  worse  off  than  a 
tramp  ship;  a  tramp  ship  has  no  specific  destina- 
tion and  it  has  little  pride.  1  had  pride  and  it 
wouldn't  let  me  go  back  to  the  home  I  had  left^ 
My  experience  and  my  contact  with  Mr.  Bradley 
h^.o  given  me  a  new  ambition  now  that  the  army 
is  impossible  for  me.  I'm  going  in  for  the  legal 
profession    and    I'm    going    back    into    civil  life 

under    my    own    name   This,    Uncle,  is 

genuine,"  touching  his  three-month  old  Roosevel- 
tian  mustache.  "But  this — "  drawing  from  his 
pocket  the  goatee  and  mustache  he  had  worn 
when  he  filed  into  the  banquet  hall  that  April 
morning — "fooled  them  all  except  Irma  Dawson, 
an'1   she  promised  not  to   tell   you   or  mother." 

Then,  as  though  he  had  forgotten  something 
important,  General  Sebentaler  turned  to  the  at- 
torney: "Mr.  Bradley,  I  don't  believe  we  have 
shaken  hands  yet.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  way  you  have  conducted  this  case.''  When 
Mr.  Bradley  withdrew  his  hand  there  was  a  twenty- 
dMlar  bill  within  it. 


ESCAPE 
J.  R.  Wadsworth 

THE  language  professor  of  a  mid-western  little 
college  decides  that  he  knows  more  of  Latin 
than  he  does  of  life.  This  had  once  been 
perfeotly  agreeable,  but  when  the  affectionate, 
unchanging  Mrs.  Duffer  becomes  a  monotonous 
factor  in  his  life,  he  announces  his  intention  of 
giving  up  teaching  for  something  broader  in 
scope.  The  wife  wails  and  tries  to  hold  him, 
but  he  escapes  from  his  academic  existence, 
leaving  a  letter  in  which  he  explains  to  her  that 
he  has  gone  to  New  York  for  an  indefinite  stay. 
Absent-minded,  he  does  not  realize  that  he  has 
a  duty  to  perform  in  supporting  her,  but  she  is 
still  too  grief -stricken  to  be  aware  of  his  neglect 
of    her    material  needs. 

order  to  see  real  life,  the  Professor  of  Latin 
oecomes  a  waiter.  He  is  as  clumsy  as  a  Latin 
declension  of  nouns.  The  proprietor  is  losing 
patience,  and  would  have  him  fired  when  he  drops 
an  oyster  on  the  bald  head  of  a  prosperous  look- 
ing diner.  The  guest  looks  up  in  anger,  then 
fires  an  exclamation  of  friendly  surprise  and  good 
humor.  It  is  George  Pantell,  the  dull  fellow  who 
never  could  master  his  Virgil.  George  wants  to 
make  up  to  the  old  Professor  for  all  the  worry 
he  caused  him  during  his  college  days.  He  has 
gutsts,  and  Duffer  tactfully  pretends  not  to  recog- 
.iize  him,  but  Pantell  slips  back  alone  after  his 
friends  have  gone  and  they  arrange  to  meet  for 
an  explanation. 

Pantell  advises  Duffer  to  invest  his  savings  of 
$5000  in  certain  stocks  on  which  he  has  inside 
information.  Duffer  gets  the  information  con- 
f'l^ea,  and  in  his  notebook  puts  down  exactly 
the   reverse   of   what   his   friend   has  advised. 

A  week  later,  Pantell,  filled  with  remorse, 
comes  to  beg  Duffer's  forgiveness.  Duffer  looks 
quizzical,  then  imitates  the  gesture  of  a  prosper- 
ous stock  broker  by  an  anaemic  pat  of  Pantell's 
shoulder,  mumbling  academic  phrases  about 
"gratitude  to  the  days  of  infinity."  The  stocks 
have  tumbled  and  Pantell  thinks  Duffer  has  lost 
all  his  savings.  But  Duffer,  in  his  ignorance, 
has  followed  the  incorrect  notations  in  his  little 
book,  and  by  the  same  event  that  almost  ruined 
Pantell  he  is  enriched  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 

Duffer  continues  blundering  at  the  Exchange. 
But  the  market  has  been  quixotic  in  its  rises  and 
falls,  and  Duffer  seems  destined  for  constant 
gain.  Stupidly,  he  discovers  himself  the  posses- 
sor of  half  a  million,  and  declines  to  examine  just 
how  the  whole  process  occurred.  Still  awkward 
and  ridiculous,  he  is  welcomed  to  society,  for  all 
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the  ladies  find  him  most  diverting,  with  his  pro- 
fessorial mannerisms  and  his  mimicry  of  youth. 
A  gold-digging  widow  hooks  him  before  he  knows 
what  it  is  all  about.  When  she  learns  that  he  is 
already  married,  she  sues  him  for  $100,000  for 
breach  of  promise  and  wins  her  case.  In  his 
perplexity,  he  longs  for  the  ample  bosom  of  the 
affectionate  Mrs.  Duffer  on  which  to  lay  his 
aching  head. 

Then  comes  the  big  crash,  and  "by  a  providen- 
tial act,"  as  Duffer  chooses  to  consider  it,  he 
loses  everything  except  $5000  which  he  has  salted 
away  for  safe  keeping.  He  has  had  enough  of 
hfe,  and  he  escapes  back  to  the  little  college  to 
bury  himself  in  his  books  and  be  smothered  by 
his  wife.  The  last  we  see  of  him,  he  is  engaged 
in  a  most  formal  and  solemn  disolosure  of  the 
"going-on  of  high  society  and  night  life  in  New 
York."   

THE  HYMN  OF  LOVE 
Blanche  Yvonne  Kelly 

THIS  is  a  tale  of  two  brothers  living  in  Kiev, 
the  sacred  city  of  the  Russians.  Never  was 
the  city  in  a  greater  state  of  turmoil  than  in 
190  5  when  one  of  the  most  terrible  massacres 
of  Jews  took  place,  caused  by  the  grant  of  a 
liberal  constitution  by  the  late  Czar.  On  the 
morrow  of  the  massacre,  a  Russian  princess,  born 
of  American  parents,  went  on  an  errand  of  mercy 
through  the  devastated  quarters  of  the  Jews.  Aided 
by  some  Red  Cross  nurses  and  some  physicians, 
she  went  to  offer  relief  to  those  who  had  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  onslaught.  Over  the  numberless 
bodies  strewn  about,  they  bent  themselves  trying 
to  find  if  there  wasn't  still  a  spark  of  life  to  be 
detected  here  and  there.  The  princess  finally 
came  to  a  house  where  doors  and  windows  were 
shattered  and  furniture  ransacked.  The  father 
and  the  mother  were  dead,  but  a  blind  boy  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  holding  a  violin  in 
his  arms,  was  living,  and  near  him  a  younger 
brother  was  crying  his  heart  out.  They  were 
picked  up  by  the  princess  and  brought  to  her  own 
home.  Through  her  friendship  with  the  Empress, 
the  Czar  is  induced  to  give  the  blind  boy  a  musical 
education  at  the  Imperial  conservatory  .of  Petro- 
grad.  Scowsky,  the  blind  boy,  proved  a  most 
brilliant  pupil.  Five  years  later  he  was  a  member 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial  opera  house  of 
the  Capitol.  The  younger  boy  s  ambition  was  to 
become  a  painter.  He  wished  to  perpetuate  on 
canvass  the  features  of  his  dead  father  and  mother, 
but  above  all  to  paint  a  symbolic  figure  of  the 
Jewish  race.  It  would  be  a  strong  and  powerful 
woman  with  beautiful  forms,  but  she  would  be 
fettered,  wounded,  bleeding  and  unconscious.  .  . 
The  years  flew  by.  Dark  clouds  are  again  upon 
the  horizon.  The  world  war  is  upon  them.  Soon 
the  two  brothers  would  be  of  age.  They  decide 
to  flee  to  blessed  America,  the  modern  promised 
land.  .  ,  . 

At  San  Francisco  the  commissioner  and  his 
daughter  are  listening  to  the  strains  of  haunting 
music.  The  commissioner  sends  his  clerk  for  the 
musician,  Scowsky,  and  at  his  daughter's  persua- 
sion and  his  own  realization  of  their  accom- 
plishments, the  order  for  their  return  to  Russia 
as  dependents  is  cancelled  and  they  are  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Hirsch  Institute.  And  the  younger 
brother  was  thinking,  while  admiring  the  Com- 
missioner's daughter:  '  She  shall  be  the  angel 
who  brings  the  elixir  of  love  to  the  symbolic 
figure  of  my  future  masterpiece." 

MARISE 
Marie  Martineau 

THE  friendship  of  Marise,  her  brother  Paul, 
and  their  neighbor,  Jack,  is  founded  on  their 
mutual  love  of  the  theatre.  The  Beaumonts 
have  allowed  their  children  to  equip  a  large  portion 
of  the  garden  as  an  outdoor  theatre,  where  all 
three  derive  experience  in  acting.  Mr.  Beaumont 
has  had  more  culture  than  he  cares  about,  from 
his  frail,  artistic  wife,  and  he  hopes  that  Paul 
will  outgrow  her  influence.  Marise,  however, 
promises  to  follow  in  her  mother's  footsteps  in 
all  ways,  including  her  poor  health. 

When  the  children  grow  to  maturity,  and  Paul's 
interest  seems  still  along  cultural  lines,  Mr.  Beau- 
mont decides  to  take  him  along  on  a  business  trip 
to  England.  He  objects  at  first,  but  his  mother 
urges  him  to  obey  his  father.  When  he  leaves, 
Jack's  ardor  for  the  garden  theatre  cools,  and 
Marise  realizes  that  it  was  friendship  for  Paul 
that  had  held  him  for  years,  more  than  the  af- 
fection she  believed  he  felt  for  her.  She  is  miser- 
able, for  she  has  seen  Jack  often  in  the  company 
of  a  tall,  robust  girl,  most  unlike  herself,  and 
realizes  she  has  lost  him.  She  leaves  her  beautiful 
French  home  and  joins  her  brother  in  England, 
where  she  occupies  her  days  in  an  English  school 
teaching  French.  One  of  her  pupils  is  a  Russian 
singer,  Olga  Petrovich,  who  must  learn  French 
quickly  in  preparation  for  the  opera,  "La  vie  de 
Boheme"  which  she  expects  to  do  in  America  the 
following  season.  She  thinks  Marise  an  excellent 
instructress,  and  invites  her  to  her  large  villa. 
Marise  confides  in  her  that  she  is  anxious  to  enter 
upon  a  stage  career,  and  Olga  urges  her  to  ac- 
company her  to  America.  Marise  hates  to  leave 
her  mother,  but  Mme  Beaumont  assures  her  she 
has  always  lived  a  retired  existence,  and  would 
be  happy  to  know  her  daughter  was  following  out 
her  ambitions.  Marise  is  introduced  to  the  pro- 
ducers through  Olga,  and  demonstrates  her  ex- 
perience and  her  ability  very  soon.  She  gets  fond 
letters  from  Paul  and  Jack,  congratulating  her 
on  her  success,  and  it  is  her  mother  who  tactfully 
writes  of  Jack's  engagement.  Marise  has  met 
numerous  young  men  in  America,  but  is  most 
fond  of  an  architect  whom  Olga  has  employed  as 
her  business  manager.     She  is  a  kind  patronness 


who  hopes  to  be  of  some  use  to  Henrique  Manon. 
Besides,  she  has  found  it  to  her  advantage  to 
surround  herself  with  French  speaking  people,  for 
she  hopes  to  take  parts  in  French  operas  from 
now  on.  She  may  also  have  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  union  between  the  French  architect 
and  the  French  actress — who  knows?  These 
Russians  are  designing.  At  any  rate,  she  smiles 
a  knowing  smile,  when  she  comes  upon  them  in 
each  other's  arms  in  her  garden.  Henrique  ex- 
plains that  Marise  has  been  showing  him  how 
they  used  to  act  some  interesting  passages  in 
the  garden  theatre  during  her  childhood.  He  is 
going  to  do  some  quick  acting  himself,  too,  of  a 
kind  that  will  need  a  small  audience  but  a  very 
precious  one. 

CONTRACT 
Edna  Van  Kirk 

A GROUP  of  buzzing  typists  are  finishing  up 
the  lunch  hour  on  a  hot  day  in  the  big 
Chicago  office  with  a  general  exchange  of 
comments  on  the  new  boss.  He  is  "old  Sour 
Dough,''  Robert  Crane,  Jr.,  who  has  just  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  upon  his  father's  decease.  Sud- 
denly they  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
cold,  dignified  young  man,  who  glances  hastily 
over  the  group,  selects  one  and  asks  her  to  enter 
his  office.  Thelma  Denby  adjusts  her  auburn 
hair,  powders  her  delicate  little  nose,  and  with 
a  "S'long  Rosie"  to  her  girl  friend,  passes 
gracefully    through    the   door    marked  "Private." 

Robert  Crane  is  awkward  and  formal,  but  his 
offer  is  most  unusual.  He  wants  Thelma  to  act 
as  his  secretary  for  a  while,  and  then  allow  her- 
self to  suffer  a  pretended  betrothal  to  him  for 
about  a  year.  She  is  not  told  the  reason,  except 
that  he  is  in  distress  and  would  need  her  coopera- 
tion. Thelma  is  incensed  at  the  proposal  to  sell 
herself  to  the  boss,  but  she  fears  that  a  refusal 
may  cause  her  to  be  jobless,  and  consents,  very 
grudgingly.  The  next  few  weeks  are  a  torture 
to  her,  for  while  "old  Sour  Dough"  is  nothing  but 
a  stiff  employer  to  her,  the  typists  in  the  general 
office  have  isolated  her  from  all  their  little  con- 
fidences and  informal  pleasures.  The  boss's 
favorite  receives  their  respect,  and  a  secret  envy 
which  looks  to  Thelma  to  be  contempt.  When, 
in  tears,  she  tells  Mr.  Crane  about  this,  he  con- 
ciliates them  by  buying  each  girl  a  wrist  watch, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  buys  Thelma  her  en- 
gagement ring,  and  the  little  gew-gaw  is  enough 
to  win  them  back.  Thelma  is  then  introduced  to 
his  parents,  while  her  work  at  the  office  is  gradu- 
ally reduced  until  it  becomes  unimportant.  Her 
week-ends  are  spent  in  enforced  gayety  with 
Robert,  for  whom  she  has  the  utmost  contempt 
because  of  the  mutual  deception  they  are  both 
exercising  against  his  well-meaning  family  and 
friends.  While  she  accepts  his  gifts  and  his 
hollow  attentions,  she  yearns  for  a  real  friend. 
She  has  no  family,  but  the  ease  with  which  she 
slips  into  her  new  life  in  society  suggests  that 
her  background  was  more  than  that  which  usually 
produces  a  typist.  This  dignity  wins  her  im- 
mediate favor  with  Mrs.  Crane^  and  her  two  other 
children,  Sylvia,  and  litle  Billy.  She  enters  into 
all  their  games,  fishing,  swimming,  horse-back 
riding,  tennis,  while  Robert  is  working  in  the  city. 
She  sends  him  envelopes  containing  blank  sheets, 
to  lead  the  family  to  believe  they  are  in  constant 
communication.  One  day  he  pleads  with  her  to 
write  him  something,  occasionally,  for  he  would 
love  to  hear  a  word  from  her  of  friendship  and 
kindness,  while  they  are  separated.  She  snaps 
back  that  that  is  not  part  of  the  contract.  At 
one  of  their  summer  dances  she  is  met  by  a 
young  Mr.  Lathrop,  who  hails  her  as  "Martha," 
and  seems  not  surprised  to  see  the  girl  in  the 
company  of  people  like  the  Crane's.  This  fur- 
nishes Robert  with  a  suspicion,  but  she  will  not 
reveal  her  true  identity  yet.  He  is  incensed  that 
she  must  be  deceiving  him,  and  she  reminds  him 
of  his  own  deception  to  his  family. 

Robert  is  fast  gaining  an  admiration  for  the 
spirited  girl,  and  one  day  when  she  falls  off  a 
horse,  in  his  anxiety  he  confesses  his  sincere 
love  for  her.  She  demands  an  explanation  of  the 
picture  of  a  dark  girl  in  his  room.  Elated  at  her 
jealousy,  he  confesses  that  she  is  the  girl  he  has 
been  trying  to  escape  for  years,  and  that  only  by 
pretending  to  be  engaged  to  another  could  he  be 
sure  that  she  would  relax  in  her  endeavors  to 
sweep  him  to  the  altar.  Thelma  laughs  at  "old 
Sour  Dough's"  actual  timidity,  and  at  his  pro- 
posal, promises  to  be  of  real  help  to  him.  She 
will  marry  him.  She  then  confesses  that  she  comes 
of  an  aristocratic  family  herself,  but  that  both 
her  parents  and  her  brother  met  with  an  auto 
accident  and  died,  and  the  shock  as  well  as  the 
financial  distress  of  the  lonely  girl  caused  her  to 
seek  forgetfulness  in  the  unfamiliar  atmosphere 
of  a   Chicago  office. 


AIRPORT,  WHAT? 
P.  W.  E.  Hart 

THE  romance  of  Flora  McDonald  and  the 
founding  of  the  Table  Farm  Airport  remained 
quite  a  mystery  until  the  visitor  managed  to 
get  Flora  alone,  her  husband  being  off  on  a  long 
hop.  The  McDonald  farm  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred acres  had  descended  from  father  to  son  since 
early  colonial  days  and  in  Flora's  girlhood  was 
quite  an  imposing  affair,  with  a  great  rambling 
house  big  barns  and  a  number  of  outbuildings,  in- 
cluding a  grist  mill  on  the  brook.  When  Flora 
was  ten  years  old  her  father  met  death  in  the 
woods  while  lumbering.  Henry,  her  brother,  had 
been  crippled  in  babyhood.  Her  mother  was  in 
an  enfeebled  condition  at  the  time.  At  first  there 
had  been  several  old  laborers  to  help  run  the  farm 
— Wawa,  of  Indian  blood;  Tom,  an  old  Irishman; 


and  a  patriarchal  negro,  lovingly  remembered  as 
Cuffee, — all  retainers  from  the  days  of  Flora's 
grandfather  and  handed  down  to  the  younger 
generations  as  a  sacred  trust.  Trouble  followed 
trouble  and  one  after  another  all  the  old  retainers 
succumbed  to  the  combination  of  their  age  and 
the  toil  and  privations  of  such  a  struggle.  The 
last  to  go  was  Wawa,  the  Indian,  and  the  big 
farmhouse  was  his  funeral  pyre.  Flora's  mother 
soon  succumbed.  At  this  fortuitious  time  came 
Uncle  Jack  out  of  the  unknown — so  far  as  Flora 
could  describe, — just  a  passing  tramp.  But, 
judging  by  his  deeds,  he  should  have  been  a 
knight  in  shining  armor.  Uncle  Jack  ran  Table 
Farm  and  looked  after  Flora   and  Henry. 

Uncle  Jack  had  one  failing — common  to  the 
time,  and  that  was  his  love  for  drink.  One  day 
he  suddenly  leaves,  never  to  return.  He  had  left 
with  Flora  a  love  for  biblical  knowledge,  precept 
and  example.  Above  all,  he  had  urged  her  to 
pray.  Two  years  after  the  disappearance  of  Uncle 
Jack,  Flora  was  close  to  the  desperation  point. 
The  words  of  Uncle  Jack  about  real  prayer  and 
its  mighty  power  kept  recurring  to  her.  And  she 
raised  her  voice  to  the  great  silence  all  about  in 
praise  for  answering  her  prayer,  casting  herself 
completely  upon  God — and  so,  after  hours  of  day- 
light and  dark,  she  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for 
she  dreamed.  Flora  dreamed  that  she  saw  the  big 
two-hundred  acre  field  of  the  farm  as  an  airport, 
with  administration  building,  hangars,  runways, 
beacons  and  headquarter  bungalows.  And  what 
she  dreamed  she  afterwards  noted  down  on  paper. 
The  engineers  who  came  to  run  their  trial  lines 
and  preliminary  tangents  saw  at  once  that  their 
own  advance  plotting  would  be  just  a  waste  of 
good  time.  For  Michael  Hallinan,  pilot  for  the 
Worldair  Corporation,  glided  down  to  the  field,- — 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  locating  a  suitable  site 
for  an  airport  in  this  section,  as  he  informed  her 
when   introducing  himself. 


FAITHFUL  HEARTS 
(Mrs.)  Robert  Graham 

WHEN  Joe  Birch  took  beautiful  Marie  for  his 
wife,  Jim  Antly,  his  life-time  friend,  swore 
vengeance.  Jim  had  introduced  Joe  to 
Marie  and  it  was  not  long  before  these  two  fell 
deeply  in  love.  But  Jim  did  not  see  it  that  way. 
He  felt  that  Joe  had  stolen  Marie  from  him  and 
he  plotted  to  get  even.  The  opportunity  came 
some  years  later.  A  little  girl  baby  was  born  to 
the  happy  couple — a  little  blue-eyed,  gold-haired 
child.  They  christened  her  Marie  Josephine  and 
they  fairly  worshipped  the  youngster.  Years 
passed.  And  one  day  little  Marie  is  kidnapped. 
Her  playmate  friend  Jackie  tells  of  the  circum- 
stances. A  red-haired  man  had  taken  Marie  for 
a  ride.  He  had  given  her  candy  and  little  pres- 
ents and  in  this  way  had  won  her  friendship. 
Joe  knew  that  Jim  Antly  had  kept  his  threat  of 
vengeance. 

Jackie  sets  out  on  the  mission  of  finding  Marie. 
He  traces  Jim  to  the  slums  where  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  Marie  is  hidden.  Fortunately,  he 
has  his  revolver  with  him  and  he  draws  it  on 
Jim  when  they  come  face  to  face.  He  makes  Jim 
confess  the  whereabouts  of  Marie — hidden  away 
in  the  wasteland  of  the  South,  and  then  marches 
Jim  Antly  to  the  police  station  where  he  is  con- 
fined to  a  cell.  Not  having  sufficient  funds,  Jackie 
sets  out  on  foot  to  reach  his  destination  and  suf- 
rerring  from  lack  of  nutrition  he  is  taken  n 
charge  by  a  kindly  farmer's  family.  Many  weeks 
thereafter,  upon  regaining  his  strength,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  his  quest  and  finally  arrives  to  within 
six  miles  of  Marie's  hiding  place.  Reaching  the 
cabin  he  compels  the  woman  in  possession  to 
reveal  the  whereabouts  of  Marie,  and  learns,  to 
his  sorrow,  that  Marie  has  been  compelled  to 
serve  in  attendance  at  a  gamblers*  rendevouz, 
located   in  that  vicinity. 

Courageously,  Jackie  awaits  his  opportunity  and 
forces  an  entrance  into  the  palace  of  vice,  and,  at 
the  point  of  his  gun,  forces  back  the  inmates, 
escaping  with  Marie.  It  is  difficult  for  Marie  to 
identify  him,  for  the  years  have  made  quite  a 
change  in  his  appearance  but  mention  of  their 
early  companionship  revives  the  memories  of  the 
past  and  Marie  clings  to  him  with  all  the  ardor 
of  youthful  love. 


THE  MASTER  HAND 
E.  D.  Holt 

AT  the  Paris  Station  Vera  Hale  had  entered 
the  boat  train  for  Cherbourg.  A  poor  wreck 
of  a  man,  Fallon,  swaying  weakly  on  his 
cane,  enters  her  compartment.  "You  are  an 
American  and  you  are  returning  to  your  country?" 
he  queries,  to  which  Vera  nods.  "I  am  going  to 
ask  a  great  favor  of  you,''  he  went  on.  "It  is 
necessary  that  I  return  to  the  waiting  room  for  a 
few  moments  to  send  a  telegram.  It  is  possible 
that  I  may  not  catch  this  train."  He  drew  from 
his  second  pocket  a  leather  case  whose  cover  was 
fastened  by  a  clasp  with  a  siver  monogram.  "Will 
you  take  this  in  charge? " 

On  the  train  Vera  meets  Jack  Howarth  who  is 
returning  to  America  after  a  fruitless  mission 
aboard.  Several  months  before  his  mother  had  lost 
by  theft  a  considerable  amount  of  jewelry,  among 
which  was  a  valuable  string  of  pearls.  A  maid  was 
suspected,  who  had  fled  to  France  with  her  para- 
mour. The  two  are  mutually  attracted  to  one 
another. 

On  board  ship.  Jack  and  Vera  have  steamer 
chairs  drawn  on  deck,  side  by  side.  Jack  is 
curious  about  her  travelling  companion.  He  knew, 
from  the  first,  that  the  case  contained  the  pearl 
necklace  of  his  mother.  At  first  he  had  suspected 
Vera.  Vera  has  already  given  it  in  custody  of  the 
mirser.  Among  the  passengers  on  the  liner  wer* 
Arthur    Belden,    who    had    been    associated  with 
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Fallon,  the  master-crook  and  Marie  LeFevre,  good- 
looking  blonde.  The  two  posed  as  brother  and 
sister.  Belden  knew  of  the  necklace.  He  was  de- 
termined to  get  it.  He  had  noticed  Vera  turn  it 
over  to  the  purser.  Belden  demands  that  Fallon 
ask  Vera  to  return  the  case.  Belden  leaves  in 
anger.  That  night  Jack  and  Vera  attend  the  dance 
on  the  ballroom  Moor.  Afterwards  they  take  a 
promenade  on  deck.  They  become  very  much  in 
love  with  one  another  before  they  part  that  even- 
ing. Tubs  and  Jenks  notice  the  developing  friend- 
ship between  Jack  and  Vera.  There  is  great  rivalry 
between  them,  leading  to  amusing  situations. 
Belden  has  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort 
to  break  the  friendship  betwen  Jack  and  Vera. 
Vefa  sees  Marie  and  Jack  as  Marie  impulsively 
kisses  him.  In  anger  she  departs  to  her  state- 
room. Vera  is  now  seen  frequently  in  the  com- 
pany of  Belden.  Finally  Marie  tells  Jack  that 
Vera  is  the  center  of  a  plot  by  Belden  to  get 
possession  of  the  necklace.  That  night  at  the 
concert  in  the  saloon  Jack  sings  a  solo  with  Marie 
as  an  accompanist.  Vera,  overcome  with  jeal- 
ousy, leaves  the  room.  Belden,  seeing  his  op- 
portunity, gives  her  a  forged  note  purported  to 
have  come  from  Fallon.  He  obtains  the  necklace. 
Jack  however,  out-manouevers  him  and  while 
Belden  is  locked  in  his  bath,  he  recovers  the  neck- 
lace. Belden  is  taken  into  custody  by  the  ship's 
officer.  Jack  and  Vera  are  alone.  Vera  is  greatly 
humiliated  by  the  innocent  part  she  has  played  in 
this  strange  affair  and  humbly  asks  Jack  for  his 
forgiveness. 

STRANGE  PASSENGER 
Howard   A.  Snyder 

WANTED — Young  man  with  operator's  license, 
good  driver.  To"  make  1  1 00  mile 
trip.  Good  pay  and  expenses. 
Address  Box  342 — Register." 
This  advertisement  interests  Floyd  Dean  and  in 
response  to  letter  he  calls  upon  Miss  Annabelle 
Camp,  of  842  Dixwell  Road.  Miss  Camp  proves 
to  be  a  little  old  lady  in  a  black  silk  dress,  with 
white  collar  and  cuffs,  neatly  arranged,  which 
match  her  snow-white  hair.  They  set  off  for 
Pomfret,  N.  Y.  A  stop-off  at  Sheldon  Arms  Inn 
and  they  are  on  their  way,  hitting  up  a  fast  pace. 
The  mission  is  still  a  mystery  to  Floyd,  but  he 
maintains  his  silence.  Just  before  twelve  Miss 
Camp  had  spoken.  Her  question  had  been  only 
one  more  thine  to  puzzle  Floyd.  Did  he  ever 
hear  of  the  Molovitch  Rubies?  Floyd  replied 
that  he  had — that  he  thought  they  had  been  stolen, 
to  which  Miss  Camp  agreed.    That  was  all! 

Finally  their  destination  is  reached.  Fendo 
greets  Miss  Camp.  They  stop  at  a  lodge.  Miss 
Camp  enters.  Two  men  attack  Floyd  and  bind 
him,  hands  and  feet,  putting  him  in  the  back  of 
the  car.  Satisfied,  they  went  back  to  the  house. 
Struggle  as  he  would,  Floyd  could  not  free  him- 
self. Back  in  the  lodge  Annabelle  Camp  was  buy- 
ing an  antique  chair  and  desk  from  the  bandits. 
Four  state  troopers  find  Floyd  and  unbind  him. 
Meanwhile,  as  Miss  Camp  is  about  to  hand  her 
-loney  for  the  antiques,  a  knock  is  heard  at 
the  door  and  the  troopers  enter.  The  game  is  up. 
Floyd,  stationed  handily,  captures  the  escaping 
member  of  the  trio,  who  possess  the  Molovitch 
Rubies. 

Annabelle  tells  her  story  at  a  dinner  appointment 
with  Floyd.  She  is  no  longer  a  spinster,  but  a 
beautiful  and  charming  creature. 

"My  disguise  was  absolutely  necessary.  Uncle 
James  Warwick  is  too  well  known  in  the  service, 
not  alone  by  the  detectives,  but  by  the  fugitives 
as  well,  and  I  am  known  as  his  niece, — especially 
in  these  parts  of  the  woods — 1  became  interested 
in  this  case  from  the  start.  Just  think. — the 
Molovitch  Rubies,  hundreds  of  years  old!  I  had 
almost  given  up  when  I  received  a  letter  last 
week  from  dear  old  Fendo.  He  watches  out  for 
the  lodges  on  the  hill  during  the  winter  and  had 
noticed  Harding's  activities.  He  wrote  me  what 
he  had  seen,  bless  his  s'oul.  He  shall  have  a 
thousand  dollars  of  the  reward." 

Late  that  night  they  were  still  sitting  by  the 
side  of  a  beautiful  mountain  lake.  It  was  late, — 
very  late.  The  moon  was  behind  them  now.  "Flip" 
Dean  was  not  taking  instructions  now.  He  had 
found  his  jewel. 


THE  VIGILANTES 
Edith  Whitewing 

IN  a  little  homestead  in  South  Africa  the 
young  Henry  McCloud  is  visited  by  Captain 
Duke-Williams,  sent  by  Major  Cummings  to 
discover  how  the  latter  secured  his  escape  from 
the  Boers  after  Henry  McCloud  and  his  brother 
William  had  conducted  him  to  a  South  African 
cave,  which  served  as  a  temporary  hiding  place. 
The  Major  is  being  so  closely  watched  by  the 
Boers  that  he  dare  not  explain  the  story  of  his 
own  escape  lest  an  enemy  within  earshot  should 
learn  of   it  and  arrange  a   fresh  attack. 

The  next  night  Henry  McCloud  tells  this  story. 
The  Major  arrived  at  the  McCloud  homestead  and 
asked  for  shelter  among  fellow  Englishmen.  The 
McClouds  understand  the  danger  of  harboring  an 
enemy  of  the  Boers  during  the  war,  but  are  too 
hospitable  to  turn  him  away.  The  Boers  soon 
learn  of  the  Major's  whereabouts,  however,  and 
the  McCloud  family  fights  a  long  battle  to  save 
him  from  capture.  William  and  Henry  manage 
to  conduct  the  Major  to  a  cave  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  country,  and  while  Henry  is  still  keeping 
watch  against  a  new  arrival  of  Boers,  he  sends 
his  brother  home  to  look  after  his  parents,  and 
his  sister,  Mary.  When  he  is  himself  free  to 
return  home,   in   a   few  days,   confident   that  the 


Major  is  now  well  out  of  danger  and  probably 
on  his  way  back  to  England,  he  is  greeted  by 
tragic  news. 

William  is  gone.  Mary  looks  frightened  and 
will  not  speak.  Mrs.  McCloud  seems  ill,  and  is 
the  first  to  disclose  what  has  happened  during 
her  son's  absence.  The  Boer  General  had  at- 
tacked the  house  and  prepared  to  capture  Mr. 
McCloud  for  his  part  in  sheltering  the  English 
Major.  The  women  are  forced  to  turn  their  home 
into  an  inn  for  the  Boer  army,  and  Jan,  the 
General's  son  is  enraptured  by  Mary's  freshness 
and  charm.  He  confesses  to  his  father  that  he 
desires  her — even  more  than  he  desires  Johanna, 
the  native  girl  whom  he  is  expected  to  marry. 
So  much  does  he  want  this  English  girl  that  the 
General  strikes  a  bargain  with  the  McCloud  family. 
The  father  is  to  go  free,  if  Mary  will  consent  to 
marry  Jan.  Mary  does  not  tell  her  father  that 
she  is  the  cause  of  his  sudden  release,  but  still 
another  member  of  the  family  must  suffer  for 
their  hospitality.  William  is  to  be  held  as  ran- 
som by  the  Boers  until  Jan  should  return  prepared 
to    marry    Mary.      William    goes   without   a  word. 

Henry  is  incensed,  and  determined  never  to 
let  his  sister  go.  No  news  comes  from  William 
for  six  months,  when  suddenly  he  returns,  racked 
in  body  and  spirit.  He  has  obviously  escaped  in 
the  face  of  the  liveliest  pursuit,  and  after  first 
reassuring  himself  that  his  family  are  all  united, 
dies  quietly,  without  revealing  the  tortures  to 
which  the  Boers  had  subjected  their  captive. 
Henry  resolves  to  take  revenge.  When  a  few 
days  later  the  Boers,  led  by  Jan,  come  for  Mary, 
Henry  is  ready  with  a  small  band  of  negroes  to 
defend  her  at  the  cost  of  his  life  or  Jan's.  A 
skirmish  ensues,  and  the  Boers  who  are  not  felled 
flee  in  sudden  alarm.  Jan  is  killed,  and  Mary  is 
free.  In  this  abrupt  release  from  the  impending 
misery  she  had  come  to  regard  as  her  fate  in 
life,  she  falls  ill.  Mrs.  McCloud  and  her  husband 
are  both  not  fighting  people,  and  the  experience 
has  broken  them  completely.  They  both  die 
shortly  after,  and  Mary  recovers  her  health,  but 
never  her  beautiful  fervour  of  spirit.  Henry,  her 
brother,  has  been  pondering  over  some  means  of 
escape  from  the  oppression  of  the  reduced  home- 
stead. He  is  thinking  that  if  Mary  could  find 
some  one  who  would  arouse  her  affection,  she 
would  renew  her  interest  in  life. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  family 
that  Captain  Duke- Williams  has  arrived.  Henry 
recalls  the  twinkling  humor  of  Major  Cummings. 
Could  the  Major  have  anticipated  the  attachment 
that  the  Captain  and  Mary  would  contrive  for 
each  other?  Perhaps.  For  Mary  is  sweet  and 
unspoiled,  and  the  captain  is  such  a  personable 
young  man.  Henry  promises  to  consent  to  their 
marriage,  if  they  will  take  him  back  to  England 
with  them,  on  their  honeymoon.  He  is  sick  of 
South  Africa,  and  regards  this  as  his  means  of 
escape   as   well   as  Mary's. 


HIDDEN  TRUTH 
Louise  Dillon 

FIVE  years  after  their  broken  engagement, 
Richard  Havenor,  male  lead,  has  seemingly 
forgotten  Kathleen  Ramond.  Kathleen,  who 
has  never  forgotten  him,  hears  of  his  approaching 
marrage  to  a  beautiful  and  devoted  girl  in  Boston 
where  he  now  lives.  Kathleen  writes  asking  him 
to  return  her  letters  in  person.  On  the  train 
Richard  renews  his  acquaintance  with  Ralph  Pack- 
ard. Ralph  invites  Richard  to  dine  with  him. 
Later  in  the  evening,  at  the  ball  at  the  roof  garden, 
Richard  overhears  Ralph  propose  to  Kathleen  who 
puts  him  off  until  the  morrow.  Richard,  when 
he  meets  her,  tells  of  overhearing  the  conversation 
and  asks  to  renew  their  friendship.  He  pleads 
that  it  would  not  be  just  to  marry  Martha  while 
he  still  loves  her.  Ralph  threatens  to  obtain  ven- 
geance. When  Ralph  returns  to  the  hotel,  he 
pretends  to  be  in  high  spirits  and  tells  Richard 
that  nothing  now  stood  in  the  way, — that  they 
could  be  friends.  Richard,  thinking  Ralph  was 
the  accepted  lover  of  Kathleen,  goes  back  to 
Boston,  and  arranges  for  the  marriage  with  beau- 
tiful Martha.  Two  years  after  the  marriage  they 
all  meet  again  at  a  summer  resort.  Ralph  sees 
his  chance  for  revenge  and  brings  to  Martha's 
attention  the  fact  that  Richard  is  again  paying 
tribute  to  Kathleen,  who,  as  always,  is  the  belle 
f^f  the  season.  When  Kathleen  perceives  the  un- 
happiness  she  is  causing,  she  shuts  herself  in  her 
room  and  later  tries  to  make  amends.  She  urges 
Richard  to  recognize  the  worth  of  his  wife.  Rich- 
ard  returns   to   Boston   with  Martha. 

Soon  Ralph  makes  a  business  trip  abroad,  meets 
Kathleen  and  once  more  in  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
makes  love  to  Martha.  He  finds  he  is  really  in 
l-~»ve  with  her,  and  she  with  him.  The  tastes  of 
Martha  and  her  husband  vary  too  greatly, — she 
is  so  quiet  and  he  so  pleasure-loving.  They  began 
frolfing  together  and  accompanying  each  other  to 
the  club.  On  one  of  these  trips,  after  spending 
a  lovely  afternoon  together,  they  are  passed  by 
a  large  car,  which  swerves  directly  in  front  of 
their  car.  In  order  to  avoid  a  collision,  they 
f"rn  into  a  ditch  and  their  car  turns  over. 
They  are  found,  later,  clasped  tightly  in  each 
other's  arms.  They  have  gone  to  eternity  to- 
gether. After  paying  solemn  respects,  Richard 
and  Kathleen  are  quietly  married,  Martha's  secret 
scaled   in   their  hearts. 


them  for  support  in  their  criminal  escapades. 
The  sheriff  is  shot  in  his  office,  and  the  State 
sends  in  a  round  of  investigators.  An  imbecile 
was  found  groveling  near  a  creek  a  few  hundred 
feet  from  the  office,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  He 
was  mumbling  something  about  "Esther,"  who 
would  scold  him  for  being  late  for  supper.  The 
officers  arrested  the  raving  man,  and  set  out  to 
find  "Esther."  She  proved  to  be  a  hard-working 
woman  of  about  twenty-eight,  who  cried  that  her 
husband  had  met  with  an  accident  three  years 
previous  and  had  never  overcome  the  shock  since. 
She  has  had  to  tend  him  like  a  baby,  in  addition 
to  taking  in  the  neighbor's  washing  for  a  living. 
She  has  never  forgotten  her  love  for  him,  and 
although  he  never  seems  to  recognize  her  now, 
she  is  bound  to  him  with  an  uncanny  attachment. 
The  officers  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  probably 
executed  the  murder  of  the  sheriff,  and  gently 
explain  to  Esther  that  they  will  merely  keep  the 
man  in  confinement  to  prevent  further  crime. 
After  tears  and  near-hysteria,  she  lets  him  go. 
The  state  officials  are  busy  men;  they  have  no 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  insignificant  town  of 
Kent.  That  very  night  they  board  a  train  for 
the  city  with  their  insensible  charge,  and  are 
heard  of  no  more  for  two  years. 

One  dark  and  stormy  night,  Esther  is  return- 
ing with  a  bundle  of  soiled  laundry  from  one  of 
the  neighbors.  On  passing  a  hut  she  hears  a 
low  moaning,  and  enters  to  see  who  is  in  trouble. 
It  is  an  old  negro  whom  the  town  has  used  for 
haphazard  chores.  He  is  a  harmless  man  who 
seems  too  tired  to  go  on  living.  His  fear  of 
death  has  been  heightened  by  the  storm,  and  he 
is  raving  about  a  murder.  He  confesses  to  the 
Lord  that  he  killed  the  sheriff,  that  he  was  en- 
joined to  do  so  by  "three  bad  men,"  who  gave 
him  a  gun  and  told  him  to  bury  it  outside  his 
hut  after  the  murder.  They  said  he  would  never 
be  caught,  because  they  had  already  placed  an- 
other gun  in  the  hands  of  the  imbecile  who  lay 
so  near  the  sheriff's  hut.  After  the  confession 
Esther  learns  from  him  where  he  has  buried  the 
gun,  and  scarcely  waiting  for  him  to  close  his 
eyes,    she   rushes   out   to  discover  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  is  on  her  way  to 
the  city  with  the  weapon.  She  tells  her  story,  and 
the  officials  are  only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
their  imbecile  prisoner.  Esther  throws  her  arms 
lovingly  about  him,  and  leads  him  home  with 
grateful  tears  in  her  eyes. 


THE  HIDDEN  GUN 
Nellie  W.  Giles 

THE  law  breakers   of   the  county  of   Kent  had 
marked  the  sheriff  for  their  next  target.  He 
was  the  first  chief  official  of  the  town  whom 
they    had    not    succeeded    in    appointing,    and  he 
was   therefore   not  obliged  to  them  or  pledged  to 


THE  LOVE  SONG 
Nora    E.  Smethers 

IN  AN  English  quarter  of  Egypt  resides  a 
beautiful  American  girl  with  her  father. 
Colonel  Hawthorne.  Dolores  has  accompanied 
him  on  his  government  mission  to  aid  in  disband- 
ing a  group  of  robbers  led  by  one  Englishman, 
Donald  Speares.  She  is  lonely,  and  longs  to  hear 
again  the  song  that  her  childhood  friend,  John 
Barclay  used  to  sing  for  her — "Just,  You,  Just 
Me."  Little  does  she  dream  that  John  is  close 
by,  doing  government  duty  on  the  very  same 
mission,  but  working  in  secret  with  his  Egyptian 
aide,  Abdul.  Abdul  is  in  love  with  the  oriental 
child,  Sara  whom  Donald  Speares  has  been  keeping, 
and  his  ardor  in  disclosing  the  latter's  part  in  the 
famous  Egyptian  robberies  is  thus  heightened. 
He  is  in  touch  with  Hamin,  Speares'  servant 
whose  protective  interest  in  Sara  has  brought 
about   the  alliance. 

Naturally  the  English  people  of  the  vicinity  are 
in  a  position  to  become  acquainted  easily.  Do- 
lores meets  Donald  and  is  fascinated  by  his  gal- 
lantry and  masterfulness.  She  does  not  know  of 
his  criminal  life,  and  allows  herself  to  be  made 
love  to  for  a  while,  though  the  old  song  John  Bar- 
clay sang  for  her  keeps  running  through  her  head. 
Donald  frankly  admits  his  ambition  to  make 
Dolores  the  Queen  of  his  harem,  when  he  has  se- 
cured enough  wealth  to  have  one.  She  is  horrified 
but  secures  a  temporary  escape  by  seeming  over- 
come  with  surprise. 

She  returns  to  her  father,  and  the  Colonel  ad- 
vises that  she  accompany  him  to  a  nearby  tribe 
where  they  will  enlist  Egyptian  aid  against  the 
strengthening  band  of  robbers.  In  the  meantime 
John's  valet,  Abdul,  learns  from  Sara  that  Donald 
Speares  has  anticipated  Hawthorne's  plans  and 
will  be  there  to  attack  him  and  capture  Dolores 
in  a  few  days.  He  carries  the  news  to  John,  for 
he  is  anxious  for  Sara's  safety.  John  Barclay 
suffers  intensely  when  he  must  refrain  from  run- 
ning immediately  to  Hawthorne's  residence  to 
save  Dolores  from  danger.  He  dare  not  reveal 
his  identity,  even  to  the  Englishmen.  He  prays 
for  success,  and  with  a  troupe  of  able  followers 
sets  out  for  the  same  desert  location  at  which 
Speares  and  Hawthorne  are  bound  to  meet. 

When  he  arrives,  Speares  and  a  few  of  his  men 
are  on  the  ground,  killed.  Hawthorne  is  almost 
prostrate,  and  John  Barclay  ministers  to  him.  He 
tells  of  the  attack,  and  begs  John  to  go  in  search 
of  Dolores.  Hamin  is  emerging  from  one  of  the 
tents  with  little  Sara  in  his  arms.  Abdul  rushes 
to  her  and  takes  her  up  like  a  baby.  John  rushes 
to  the  same  tent,  and  calls  for  Dolores.  She  is 
hiding,  but  distrusts  everybody  by  this  time  and 
will  not  trust  herself  to  the  man  whose  voice 
she  fears  she  may  be  mistaking  for  some  other. 
John  is  in  despair,  for  he  knows  that  if  he  cannot 
find  Dolores  she  will  be  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  irate  robbers,  who  will  seek  to  avenge  them- 
selves bv  torturing  her.  At  last  an  idea  occurs  to 
him.  His  voice  full  of  anguish,  he  chokes  down 
the  tears  and  starts  to  sing  his  old  love  song, 
"Just  You,  Just  Me."  Dolores  is  enchanted. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  now.  She  is  seen  creep- 
ing from  under  a  heap  of  coarse  blankets,  and 
John  rushes  to  her  arms. 
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ELIZA,  THE  PATRIOT 
Gussie  D.  Ogden 

IN  THE  disputed  region  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
about  1670,  many  of  the  children  were  illegi- 
timate, and  hardly  knew  to  which  country 
their  loyalty  was  due,  Germany  or  France.  One 
of  these  was  Eliza  Knecht,  born  blind,  and  de- 
serted by  her  unhappy  parents  when  they  lost 
all  their  investment  in  the  little  farm.  The  neigh- 
bors who  shielded  her  for  a  while  were  themselves 
too  ignorant  to  raise  a  blind  child  properly,  but 
their  own  son,  Hanss,  was  her  constant  guide  and 
companion.  The  two  children  picked  up  a  stray 
dog,  Minette,  and  formed  a  team  to  entertain  the 
inmates  of  neighboring  Cafes.  Eliza  had  learned 
to  play  the  harmonica, — Hanss  collected  the 
money.  Together  they  tried,  with  the  blind 
child's  intuition  and  the  boy's  inquisitive  nature 
to  solve  by  themselves  this  mystery  of  life  in 
the  disputed  territory,  where  lack  of  sufficient 
governmental  regulation  often  produced  ignorance 
and   chaos   among   the   illiterate  inhabitants. 

One  day  Eliza  said  she  heard  a  singing  in  her 
mind — a  military  singing.  Eliza  was  often  con- 
sidered a  mystic,  for  she  was  born  in  February, 
the  month  of  mystics,  and  in  her  blind  groping 
way  had  sometimes  been  able  to  forecast  events. 
Before  the  "Eglise  St.  Etienne,"  after  the  Sunday 
Catholic  service,  Eliza  overheard  the  talk  about 
impending  war.  At  the  garrison  where  soldiers 
were  stationed  preparations  were  going  on.  Eliza's 
curiosity  was  heightened  by  her  inability  to  see 
all  that  was  going  on.  Hanss  tried  to  conceal 
from  her  what  he  himself  could  barely  understand. 
They  are  both  frightened,  for  they  do  not  know 
on  whose  side  to  take  a  stand,  to  avoid  being 
attacked  themselves.  At  last  Eliza  decides  she 
will  stick  to   the  French. 

"Listen,"  she  enjoined  Hanss,  "When  you  go 
to  war,  don't  forget  to  twist  the  French  flag 
about  me." 

"But  I  can't  fight,"  the  child  protested. 
She     laughs     off     his     fears,     and     speaks  of 
patriotism.     He  has  not  that  sense  of  loyalty  to 
France,  but  when  the  time  comes,   and  she  hears 
the  soldiers  marching,  she  pushes  him  in  the  line 
and  stands  off  to  one  side.     The  soldiers  drag  him 
along;   it   is   done.      Hanss    has   joined   the  armyl 
Which    army?       Eliza    thinks    it    is    the  French 
army.     But   it   was    singing   in   the   distance  that 
the    blind    child    had    heard, — that    French  song: 
Aux   armes  citoyen 
Formez   vos  bataillons 
Marchons   —  marchons 
The  marching  men  were  Germans.     Eliza  laugh- 
ed  and    sang    her    French    song,    accompanied  by 
her  harmonica,  and  the  barking  of  Minette.  The 
soldiers    looked   with    anger   at    this    strange  girl, 
with  French  flag  about  her  waist.     The  spirit  of 
warfare  and  bloodshed  was  already  aroused.  They 
were  eager   to   make  a  start. 

"Vive  le  France"  the  girl  shouted. 
An  onslaught  followed  her  shout.  She  could 
just  dimly  hear  a  distant  shout  of  "auf  Wieder- 
sehn."  Who  was  that,  bidding  farewell  in  Ger- 
man? A  moment  later  her  curiosity  was  quelled 
by  the  German  bayonets. 

When  the  sexton  of  the  church  St.  Etienne 
came  to  toll  the  bells  for  early  Mass,  opening 
the  door  of  the  vestry  and  looking  down  towards 
the  church  steps,  he  saw  Eliza's  French  flag 
scattered  to  pieces,  the  remaining  part  exposed, 
"Vive  la  France."  Her  body  mutilated  by  the 
sword  of  the  enemy,  and  Minette  asleep  across 
her  harmonica.  Where  was  Hanss?  No  one  need 
know,  for  the  village  was  swept  clean  of  its  in- 
habitants,  and   the  boy   would   not  be  missed. 

THE  LOVE  STUDIO 
Joseph  Kalnitz 

A QUACK,  psychoanalyst  advertises  himself  as 
guaranteed  to  cure  any  eligible  young  man 
and  insure  matrimony  for  the  price  of  $100. 
A  Mr.  Nuttingham  is  his  first  customer,  after 
two  months  of  anxious  waiting.  Prof.  Assovitz- 
sky  cannot  pronounce  his  name  without  difficulty, 
so  shortens  it  by  calling  him  Mr.  Nut.  The 
latter  assumes  a  similar  difficulty,  and  calls  the 
psychoanalyst   Prof.  Ass. 

Their  first  lesson  is  to  be  given  on  credit.  It 
involves  making  love  to  a  dummy  female,  whose 
springs  keep  jumping  loose  so  that  its  various 
wooden  parts  land  on  Mr.  Nut's  innocent  coun- 
tenance. The  result  is  two  black  eyes,  but  he 
still  clings  to  his  $100.  Prof.  Ass  then  informs 
him  of  his  "confidential  feature."  In  his  files 
are  the  photos  of  all  types  of  girls  who  have  offered 
themselves  as  marriage  possibilities  free  of 
charge  to  the  psychoanalyst.  Mr.  Nut  is  asked 
to  take  his  pick.  The  girl  is  summoned,  and  the 
Professor  dresses  himself  in  the  Dummy's  garb  to 
be  on  hand  while  Mr.  Nut  proceeds  with  the 
business  of  wooing.  Mr.  Nut  has  one  eye  on  the 
Professor,  but  misinterprets  the  latter's  panto- 
mimic instructions.  He  tRinks  he  is  expected  to 
bow  low  and  kiss  the  lady's  hem,  but  every  time 
he  starts  to  do  so,  with  his  eye  on  her  lower  ex- 
tremities, the  dummy  demonstrates  its  disap- 
proval by  quickly  rapping  him  at  the  rear  ex- 
tremity with  his  cane.  The  girl  finally  becomes 
alarmed,  pulls  her  dress  tight  over  her  knees, 
and  sets  on  a  run  around  the  room.  Mr.  Nut  be- 
comes interested  in  the  pursuit.  This  at  least 
means  action.  He  takes  to  it  feverishly,  increas- 
ing his  speed  as  the  professor  in  dummy's  dis- 
guise starts  after  him  with  his  cane.  Furniture 
and  vases  are  thrown,  all  three  circle  around  the 
room  several  dozen  times  in  an  uproar  that  has 
lost  all  meaning.  At  last  the  girl  spins  around 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  stops,  and  sinks  to 
the  floor  like  a  top  on  its  side.  Mr.  Nut  seats 
himself  beside  her,  heaves  a  deep  sigh  and  takes 
her  hand.     She   smiles   up  at  him   in   relief,  and 


their  kiss  of  reconciliation  is  interrupted  by  the 
dummy's  demands  for  $100.  Mr.  Nut  taps  his 
coat  pocket,  and  shakes  his  head  in  refusal. 
When  the  professor  again  sets  upon  him  with  his 
cane,  he  hides  behind  the  girl.  Professor  Asso- 
vitzsky  leaves  the  room,  and  comes  back  in  his 
own  clothes. 

He  has  assumed  his  air  of  burlesque  dignity, 
as  he  comments  on  the  recent  wind  storm  that 
has  blown  the  various  parts  of  the  room  about 
in  disorder.  Then,  just  as  the  young  man  and 
woman  are  leaving,  he  tiptoes  behind  the  love- 
lost  Mr.  Nut,  inserts  his  hand  stealthily  in  his 
pocket  and  extracts  a  roll  of  bills.  He  grins  in 
satisfaction,  then  licks  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
with  professional  care,  and  starts  to  count  the 
money. 


HERMAN!  HERMAN! 
Mrs.  Alice  T.  Longworth 

THIS  is  a  story  in  which  elopement  is  at  last 
played  up  as  a  dignified  institution.  The 
plans  of  Eleanora  Stratton  and  Wilbur  Morris 
for  a  hasty  elopement  are  interrupted  by  John 
Stratton,  a  crafty  lawyer,  who  succeeds  in  getting 
Wilbur  out  of  the  town,  so  that  Eleanora  is  left 
to  marry  the  man  of  her  father's  choice.  Eleanora 
nurses  a  romantic  partiality  for  this  type  of  mar- 
riage, and  before  she  dies  leaves  her  fortune  to 
her  niece,  upon  condition  that  the  young  girl 
execute  an  original  elopement  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday. 

Young  Virginia  Stratton  has  inherited  her 
aunt's  adventurous  nature  and  humor,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  due  time  to  win  that  inheritance  by  the 
most  novel  means.  The  man  of  her  choice  is  one 
Theodore,  who  drives  a  small  aeroplane  for  pleas- 
ure. One  day  the  two  fly  off.  but  some  small  me- 
chanical defect  in  the  machine  makes  it  necessary 
for  them  to  land  in  the  corn  fields  of  some  German 
settlement.  Herman  Holtkamp  finds  the  new- 
comers welcome,  for  his  wife,  Caroline,  is  a  vic- 
iously energetic  individual  who  has  henpecked  her 
husband  almost  beyond  endurance.  Now  she  is 
persuading  him  not  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
the  town  to  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
But  Virginia  Stratton  is  wilful,  and  insists  on 
an  elopement  at  the  village  fair  that  afternoon. 
Herman  Holtkamp  sees  an  excuse  for  disobeying 
his  despotic  spouse,  and  makes  a  hasty  getaway 
to  the  village  fair  with  them  in  their  aeroplane. 
News  has  been  travelling  abroad  about  bootleg- 
gers who  utilize  aeroplanes,  and  he  attempts  to 
justify  himself  by  thinking  it  is  his  duty  to  fol- 
low up  his  young  suspects.  Their  charming 
naivete  is  refreshing  after  twenty  years  of  Caro- 
line, and  over  a  bag  of  doughnuts  and  a  bottle 
of  milk  he  plans  to  unite  them.  He  accepts  the 
appointment  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  despite  his 
wife.  That  afternoon  the  town  witnesses  an  event 
of  worldwide  interest.  The  first  wedding  to  be 
held  by  radio  up  in  the  air  is  a  source  of  novelty 
that  even  the  vitriolic  Caroline  Holtkamp  cannot 
resist  attending.  To  her  astonishment,  she  recog- 
nizes the  vice  of  her  own  husband  pronouncing 
the  young  couple  man  and  wife. 

Proud  of  the  sensation  he  is  causing,  she 
throws  her  arms  up  and  shouts  gladly,  "Herman! 
Herman!"  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  heard  her 
call  him  with  so  much  affection  in  her  voice. 
When  they  descend,  she  is  too  overcome  to  scold 
him  for  allowing  himself  to  be  made  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  The  young  couple  are  in  for  a  greater 
surprise.  however.  Theodore  Morris  is  none 
other  than  the  nephew  of  Wilbur  Morris,  the  man 
who  had  been  in  love  with  Eleanora,  author  of 
the  will.  This  means  that  all  the  peple  interested 
in  Eleanora  will  be  happy  to  hear  of  the  union, 
and  she  is  relieved  that  she  will  not  need  to 
face  a  tirade  of  family  abuse. 


GAY  FEATHERS 
Charles  Toplak 

THE  sweetest  girl  at  the  fur-trading  post  of 
Cayenne  is  Lucienne  Bastille,  daughter  of  the 
French-Canadian  inn  keeper.  Owen  Terrence, 
the  civil  engineer  from  the  states,  makes  this 
observation  to  his  brother  Harold,  but  the  latter 
has  been  secretly  married  to  the  half-breed  dancer, 
Lollie,  and  has  eyes  for  no  other.  After  a  short, 
rapturous  period  of  love  making,  Harold  wearies 
of  his  wife,  and  suddenly  recalls  to  his  brother, 
Owen,  that  their  mother's  birthday  should  be  the 
occasion  for  a  visit  to  the  states.  But  Owen  will 
not  leave  Lucienne,  who  is  being  pursued  by  the 
half  breed  Indian  chief,  Silver  Fawn,  and  asks 
Harold  to  return  alone  and  carry  his  birthday 
wishes  to  Mrs.  Torrence.  They  celebrate  by  a 
farewell  party,  at  which  Harold  pays  considerable 
attention  to  Lucienne,  partly  to  discourage  Lollie. 
Sophie  McBride,  a  faded  rose  of  Broadway, 
captivates  two  jazzy  youths,  Henri  and  Brandy  Jim. 
Baron  Von  Schwartz,  another  of  her  admirers, 
adds  atmosphere  at  the  summer  frolic. 

Silver  Fawn  now  sees  his  chance.  He  offers  to 
converse  with  Owen  upon  his  lands,  and  they 
leave  for  Owen's  cabin.  But  Owen  is  anxious  to 
return  to  Lucienne,  fearful  lest  his  brother 
Harold  should  gain  some  advantage.  When  he 
returns  a  dramatic  scene  has  taken  place.  Lollie, 
infuriated  by  Harold's  disregard  of  her  has  at- 
tacked him  and  stabbed  him.  Harold  is  Iving 
prostrate  on  the  floor,  and  is  believed  dead.  When 
Owen  is  discovered  kneeling  beside  him.  in  alarm, 
he  is  accused  of  murder.  Lucienne  will  not  listen 
to  his  plea  of  innocence  but  urges  him  to  leave 
immediately.  Silver  Fawn,  who  has  had  his  share 
in  inciting  Ollie's  jealousy  against  Harold  now 
carries  Lucienne  away  with  him  by  force,  and 
starts  preparations  for  one  of  their  native  Indian 
weddings.  Lollie,  who  is  familiar  with  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies  among  the  half-breeds,  runs  to 
the  medicine  man  with  a  couple  of  bandits  who 
aid   her   in   binding   and    gagging   him,  while  she 


disguises  herself  in  the  garb  of  the  medicine  man 
and  sets  out  for  the  festive  scene  where  Lucienne 
is  being  forced  to  wed  Silver  Fawn.  Henri  and 
Brandy  Jim  are  vigorously  employed  rubbing  and 
binding  up  Harold's  wound,  and  they  enter  into 
a  scientific  discussion  as  to  whether  the  man  is 
dead  or  wounded.  Owen  has  been  captured  and 
is  brought  out  to  witness  the  scene.  Lucienne 
refuses  to  go  through  with  it,  and  to  punish  her, 
Owen  is  flogged  until  she  consents.  This  con- 
vinces Lollie  that  Lucienne  cares  for  Owen,  and 
that  Harold  is  therefore  still  hers.  She  whispers 
her  identity  to  the  white  girl,  and  promises  to 
save  her.  During  the  ceremonies  she  inserts  a 
knife  down  the  back  of  Silver  Fawn,  and  in  the 
uproar  that  takes  place,  manages  to  free  Owen, 
who  rescues  Lucienne  and  flees. 

Lollie  is  now  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  half- 
breeds,  who  resent  her  interruption  of  their  fes- 
tive holiday.  They  are  about  to  attack  her,  when 
the  Baron  Von  Schwartz  appears  with  Sophie 
McBride  and  a  small  band  of  her  ardent  male 
followers.  They  are  a  typical  group  of  rough- 
necks who  set  Lollie  free  in  no  time,  and  she 
runs  back  to  the  inn,  where  Harold  is  still  being 
ministered  to  by  Henri  and  Brandy  Jim.  She 
throws  up  her  hands  in  worship,  and  falls  beside 
him,  when  she  notices  that  he  is  breathing.  He 
comes  (o  just  as  Owen  and  Lucienne  appear,  and 
the  pair  tell  him  of  Lollie's  loyalty,  and  her  aid 
in  saving  their  lives.  This  assures  Harold  of 
her  worth,  and  he  asks  her  humbly  whether  she 
will  go  with  him  to  celebrate  his  mother's  birth- 
day. Lucienne  and  Owen  smile  at  each  other  and 
leave  the  room  to  enact  their  own  little  pan- 
tomime. 


THE   AMATEUR  DETECTIVE 
Greville   J.  Rowland 

flLBUR  WILSON  had  not  always  been  the 
hero  of  Tompkins  Junction.  Time  was,  in- 
deed, when  he  had  been  considered  the  most 
flighty  of  all  the  youth  in  attendance  at  the  Tomp- 
kins Junction  High  School,  his  appealing  smile, 
at  that  time,  being  the  only  thing  in  his  favor. 

But  things  had  changed,  and  his  greatest 
achievement,  among  many,  was  his  diploma  from 
the  "Herman  I.  Binks  School  of  Crime  Detection." 
No  great  crowd  assembled  to  see  him  off  for 
New  York,  but  those  few  that  waved  from  the 
station  platform  had  unbounded  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  him.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
little  Lila  Lane,  travelling  from  Idaho,  would  not 
be  aware  of  this.  Wilbur  managed  to  assume 
an  air  of  importance  befitting  none  other  than  at 
least  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  good- 
natured  old  porter,  rather  amused  by  this  young- 
ster with  his  pretentious  airs,  addressed  him  with 
mock  humility,  which  mockery  was  lost  upon  Lila. 
Their  friendship  waxed  warmer  and  warmer.  And 
now  Blackie  comes  upon  the  scene.  Blackie,  be 
it  understood,  was  on  the  look-out  for  another 
couple.  Several  New  York  telegrams  had  inform- 
ed him  that  young  Duer,  heir  to  Oklahoma  mil- 
lions, was  enroute  to  New  York  with  his  very 
recent  bride.  The  organization  of  which  Blackie 
was  a  member  considered  this  a  fine  opportunity 
for  reimbursement  and  revenge  against  an  old 
enemy,  father  tof  young  Duer.  Wilbur  and  Lila, 
by  means  of  amusing  pretentions,  are  taken  for 
this  couple,  and,  by  ambiguous  circumstances 
are  secreted  in  an  isolated  dwelling.  Wilbur  man- 
ages to  escape,  phone  the  police  and  quell  several 
Df  the  guardians, — quell  is  a  moderate  term.  The 
police  are  long  in  arriving,  mainly  because  young 
Duer  is  known  to  be  honeymooning  on  the  Pacific 
coast  with  his  wife.  Wilbur  reluctantly  confesses 
to  Lila  that  his  importance  out  West  was  not  all 
that  it  might  be,  and  that  the  great  attention 
paid  him  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  was  the 
result  of  mistaken  identity.  But  Lila  had  "had 
plenty  of  time  to  discover  this  while  they  were 
both  held  prisoners.  Moreover,  the  rather  splen- 
did reward  offered  for  the  arrest  or  location  of 
the  man  whom  Wilbur  had  beaten  up  in  the 
'hide-out'  compensated  for  the  financial  side  of 
the  question.  At  any  rate,  the  folks  back  in 
Tompkins  Junction  bought  a  certain  edition  of 
the  New  York  papers  with  great  zest.  At  last 
their   town    was    coming    into    its  own! 


A  REAL  MAN 
Charles  Lendvay 

IN  his  fifth  Avenue  Mansion,  John  Flint  is 
reading  a  newspaper  about  the  success  of  a 
great  football  star  and  wonders  why  his  son 
can't  achieve  equal  renown.  Mrs.  Flint,  a  very 
nervous  woman,  objects  to  her  husband's  remarks. 
"Why  Dave  is  a  good  boy  and  I'm  glad  that  he 
is  different  than  some  of  the  roughnecks.  I 
would  like  to  see  him  enter  the  ministry. >'  One 
woid  leads  to  another  and  they  are  at  it  hammer 
and  tongs  when  Basset,  lawyer  and  friend  of 
Flint's,  arrives  and  determines  to  call  upon  Dave, 
who,  according  to  his  mother,  is  in  his  studio 
reading  the  bible.  At  the  studio  Basset  finds 
Dave  surrounded  by  pretty  girls  and  pre-war 
concoctions,  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  Dave 
is  not  the  sap  his  parents  would  make  him.  Dave 
acquires  a  black  eye  in  a  conflict  which  confirms 
this  suspicion. 

Dave  enters  his  father's  office,  but  finding  all 
the  employees  grey  and  bald,  he  is  disinterested. 
Basset  persuades  Flint  senior  to  turn  the  estab- 
lishment over  to  his  son  and  Dave  immediately 
makes  radical  changes,  which  of  course  includes 
female  help.  At  Mavs  Department  Store,  Dave, 
calling  on  an  old  friend,  meets  .  Daisy  Wels,  salesgirl, 
and  loses  his  heart  to  her.  He  tries  to  make  a 
date  with  her,  but  is  turned  down,  much  to  his 
chagrin.  Dave  arranges  for  her  increase  in  salary, 
despite  this  rejection.  One  day  Daisy  learns  that 
Dave's  money  is  behind  the  increase  and  she  calls 
at   his   office   in  a   rage.     She   informs   him  that 
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she  will  marry  Kendel  the  next  day  and  that  she 
will  return  every  penny  to  him.  Daisy  calls 
George  Kendell  on  the  phone  and  gives  her  con- 
rent  to  marriage.  But  in  Basset's  office  things 
were  also  developing.  Basset  arranges  a  payment 
of  $50,000  to  George  Kendel  and  $25,000  to  Miss 
Brown  in  order  to  induce  both  parties  to  marry. 
So  that  his  proposal  will  seem  plausible,  he  in- 
forms Kendel  that  he  has  received  an  inheritance 
of  that  amount  from  relatives  in  South  America, 
but  that  one  of  the  conditions  are  he  shall  marry 
within  a  specined  time.  That  time  has  almost 
elapsed  and  there  is  but  twenty  minutes  left. 
George  hastily  attempts  to  get  Daisy  on  the 
phone,  but  she  is  not  to  be  reached  and  according- 
ly, he  is  married  to  Miss  Brown.  Miss  Brown 
and  George  are  sweethearts  of  old — a  summer 
camp — but  they  had  given  fictitious  names  and 
had  lost  track  of  each  other.  Miss  Brown  is  in- 
duced to  the  marriage  by  Basset's  statement  that 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  a  will  and  that  she  is  not  to  live  with 
her  unknown  ausband.  Daisy  is  heart-broken 
when  she  reads  the  news  in  the  paper.  Her  moth- 
er assumes  the  blame.  "It  was  all  my  fault  for 
not  letting  you  marry  Dave  Flint."  That  after- 
noon Daisy  has  some  distinguished  visitors.  The 
Flints  and  Basset  call  upon  her,  induce  her  to 
visit  their  home,  and  there  she  and  Dave  come 
to  a  complete  understanding.  Dave  was  a  com- 
plete success. 


WILD  WINGS 
Mrs.  Anlouisa  Pearson 

WHEN  the  most  modern-equipped  Zeppelin  of 
the  country  started  from  San  Francisco  for 
Hong  Kong  its  youngest  passenger  was 
Fanlu  Bonery,  who  was  on  her  way  to  rejoin  Leal 
Dadeson,  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been  promised 
six  years  previous.  All  she  could  remember 
vividly  about  him  was  his  auburn  hair,  and  it 
was  with  misgiving  that  she  faced  her  marriage 
with  this  merchant  of  the  Orient  who  had  become 
a  stranger.  Still,  his  arrangement  for  her  to 
come  over  on  the  Zeppelin  was  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Fanlu  was  too  adventurous  not  to  take 
advantage  of   her  opportunity. 

She  sat  up  as  it  started,  and  a  few  clouds  flew 
dizzily  by.  She  tore  at  the  window  for  air.  A 
gentleman    in    the    next    seat    spoke  laconically, 

"Air  tight.  That  is  to  make  us  unconscious 
of  altitude." 

As  he  spoke  the  mighty  Zeppelin  ploughed  into 
a  cloud  of  opaque  blackness.  It  rolled  wildly  in 
the  clutches  of  a  tropical  hurricane.  John  Knox 
Stewart,  an  old  timer  in  air  journeys,  strapped 
Fanlu  and  himself  to  the  floor  of  the  coach,  and 
they  descended  easily  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  rest  of  the  Zeppelin  goes  happily  on  to  its 
destination. 

The  two  explore  their  little  coach.  Nothing  to 
eat  but  a  five  pound  box  of  chocolates  and  some 
corn  fluid.  But  Stewart  was  a  cheerful  companion, 
so  that  the  time  passed  quickly  until  they  espied 
a  big  English  Merchantman  coming  to  their 
rescue.  Fanlu's  childish  pleasure  in  the  life  on 
this  ship  so  absorbed  her  that  she  almost  forgot 
Leal.  But  Stewart,  after  a  few  rebuffs,  ceased 
urging  his  love  and  she  began  to  wish  he  would 
not  be  so  distant  and  sullen.  When  they  finally 
arrived  in  Hong  Kong,  she  found  him  gone  before 
she  landed,  and  felt  indignant  at  his  desertion. 
The  rough  seamen  and  irregular-looking  English- 
men she  encountered  at  the  Hong  Kong  port 
frightened  her  by  their  advances.  She  calls  in 
desperation  for  Leal,  for  subconsciously  she  has 
come  to  think  of  him  as  her  protector.  When 
Stewart  appears  instead,  she  seems  to  regard  this 
as  quite  natural,  and  marvels  at  her  strange  feel- 
ing that  this  man  is  privileged  to  take  Leal's 
place  in  her  mind  so  readily.  He  is  angry  at  her 
for  leaving  the  ship  without  his  aid.  Apparently 
he  was  in  a  hurry  to  secure  for  her  a  decent  stop- 
ping place.  Together  they  motor  to  a  beautiful 
mansion,  glowing  with  oriental  gew-gaws  and 
colorful  servants.  Fanlu  feels  like  a  fairy  princess 
when  she  is  left  alone  to  bathe  and  re-dress.  The 
scene  becomes  a  bit  eery  when  she  suddenly  dis- 
covers a  tray  of  lunch  where  no  tray  had  ap- 
peared before.  Again  her  instinctive  cries  for 
Leal.  She  sees  in  the  mirror  a  wall  in  a  panel 
opening,  and  a  familiar  figure  emerges,  wreathed 
in  smiles.  It  is  John  Knox  Stewart,  but  his  hair 
is  auburn,  and  his  skin  as  white  as  Leal's  used 
to  be  when  he  was  a  mere  boy.  In  his  hand  is  a 
wig.  She  senses  his  identity,  and  snatches  the 
wig  from  him, 

"I  thought  all  along  your  head  had  a  messy 
look." 

Lea]  Dadeson.  alias  John  Knox  Stewart,  then 
explains.  He  had  come  to  San  Francisco  on 
purpose  to  take  the  trio  with  her.  He  would  not 
involve  her  or  himself,  he  said,  in  a  marriage 
that  had  been  arranged  six  years  previous,  without 
first  developing  with  perfect  technique  a  lov<- 
affair  upon  which  she  could  base  her  subsequent 
reveries.  She  is  enthralled  by  his  romanticism 
and  falls  in  love  all  over  again  with  his  childhood 
sweetheart. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 
L.  Worthington  Green 

WHEN  the  Mexican  revolution  threatened  to 
annihilate  the  business  of  the  Americans 
whn  were  mining  in  that  country,  Carring- 
ton  urged  his  partner,  Tom  Fletcher,  to  give  up 
and  retreat  to  their  own  native  country  for  safety. 
But  Tom  had  visions  of  wealth  to  be  extracted 
from  his  mine,  which  had  taken  all  his  money 
and  months  of  toil  to  develop.  Then  there  was 
that  charming  Mexican  girl  who  lived  with  her  aunt 
and  uncle  on  a  neighboring  ranch.  Rosinda.  Old 
Pablo  Yescas  was  by  no  means   kindly  disposed 


to  the  match,  but  Tom  had  fought  the  rocks,  and 
the  climate,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fight 
the  resistance  of   these  old  people. 

Meantime  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  himself 
against  a  band  of  rebel  Mexicans  in  a  serious 
attack.  He  trapped  them  all  into  his  mine,  one 
hundred  feet  underground,  but  found,  after  he 
had  them  all  securely  bound,  that  he  had  pro- 
vided no  means  for  his  own  escape.  Days  of 
torture  and  near  suffocation  led  him  almost  to 
give  up  the  search  for  a  certain  tunnel  and  short 
passage  which  he  knew  must  lead  to  air  and 
escape.  At  last  he  uncovered  a  heap  of  rocks  and 
espied  the  opening.  When  he  emerged,  he  found 
that  the  land  had  been  ravaged,  and  the  Yescas 
home  was  desolate.  He  occupied  it  for  a  few 
days,  and  was  one  day  visited  by  Rosinda.  She 
had  managed  to  get  away  from  her  uncle's  tem- 
porary abode,  and  had  come  to  see  whether  she 
would  still  find  her  beloved  American.  He  wooed 
her  hastily,  at  first  startling  her  and  arousing 
distrust  of  the  foreigner.  But  he  is  masterly  and 
handsome,  and  her  love  rises  as  he  urges  that 
they  elope.  Then,  when  they  hear  a  band  of 
men  approaching  on  horses,  she  demonstrates  her 
true  ability.  The  girl  suddenly  throws  off  all 
her  surface  meekness,  and  proceeds  to  conduct 
the  elopement  on  her  own  initiative.  She  saddles 
her  uncle's  mule,  hands  Tom  some  weapons,  and 
instructs  him  to  take  a  certain  direction  across 
the  country.  When  the  pursuers  recognize  Rosinda 
they  are  afraid  to  fire,  lest  she  be  killed,  and  Tom 
has  time  to  brace  himself  for  a  hand  to  hand 
fight  when  the  first  two  arrive.  They  are  thrown 
from  the  horses.  Rosinda  takes  one,  and  urges 
Tom  to  take  the  other,  explaining  that  these 
horses  will  be  better  than  their  mule.  Tom  is 
enraptured  by  her  spirit  and  bravery,  and  dashes 
with  her  madly  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  Mexican 
rebels  are  left  far  behind;  when  the  two  leaders 
are  thrown,  none  of  the  others  have  courage  to 
continue  the  pursuit.  They  return,  and  are  met 
by  uncle  Pablo  Yescas  and  his  wife.  When 
Pablo  is  told  of  Tom's  skill  in  staging  the  rescue 
and  escape,  he  feels  that  perhaps  Rosinda  did 
not  do  so  badly  after  all,  and  hopes  that  the 
American  will  make  her  happy  in  the  United 
States. 


EVE'S  CHILDREN 
Herman  W.  Bungarz 

THE  little  candy  and  cigar  store  on  the  corner 
of  Maple  and  Green  streets  was  a  fairly 
decent  meeting  ground  for  all  the  young  men 
in  the  neighborhood  who  had  worked  hard  at  their 
disagreeable  tasks  during  the  day  and  loitered  in 
for  a  smoke  and  a  chat.  Eve,  the  jolly  middle- 
aged  woman  who  ran  the  store,  aided  by  her 
husband,  Gus,  who  was  an  insurance  agent  in 
the  day  time,  found  little  time  to  devote  to  her 
three  children.  Jerry,  fourteen,  was  old  enough 
to  control  his  impulses,  but  Dick  was  still  in  the 
formative  years,  and  seemed  to  be  developing  a 
taste  for  the  vulgarity  that  prevailed  at  the  even- 
ing gatherings.  Shrimp,  the  five-year-old,  strutted 
about  with  matchsticks  in  his  mouth  for  cigarettes 
also  showing  signs  of  being  influenced  by  the 
gang. 

Lotty  and  June  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
drifting  in  at  the  time  that  their  respective  boy 
friends,  Sam  and  Charley,  would  be  there.  The 
other  young  men  were  of  a  questionable  character, 
and  soon  took  to  coming  in  with  flasks  on  their 
hips.  The  child  Dick  was  the  first  to  succumb  to 
the  influence.  Once  he  seized  a  bottle  of  liquor 
and  stored  it  away.  The  next  day  his  mother 
found  him  drunk  in  the  store,  where  she  had  left 
him  in  charge  while  she  went  out  for  lunch. 
Across  the  table  lay  a  young  girl  he  had  violated. 
Dick  is  sent  out  West  to  work  on  a  ranch,  and 
Gus,  Eve's  husband,  resolves  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  lot  of  kids  that  he  considers  responsible 
for  the  outrage  in  his  family.  Eve  is  as  anxious 
as  he  is  to  end  it  all,  and  speaks  privately  to 
Ed  and  Chic,  the  oldest  of  the  men.  They  plan 
to  have  the  place  raided  at  a  time  when  the  men 
would  be  sure  to  be  drinking.  The  raid  is  success- 
ful, and  all  the  men,  including  Jerry,  the  owner's 
son,  are  arrested.  After  considerable  effort  on 
the  part  of  his  parents,  and  Chic,  the  police  are 
persuaded  that  the  men  are  not  guilty  of  any 
serious  crime.  They  are  all  given  a  severe  talking 
to,  and  allowed  to  go  free. 

News  has  come  of  Dick's  good  behavior  on  the 
farm.  He  writes  that  he  is  eager  to  see  his  mother 
and  father,  and  Gus  and  Eve  decide  they  will  go 
out  and  join  him  in  a  new  life.  Lotty  and  June 
have  a  romantic  view  of  the  possibilities  of 
happiness  on  a  farm,  with  Sam  and  Charley,  and 
finally  all  set  out  to  join  Dick.  The  old  cigar 
store  is  sold  out  to  a  tailor,  who  hires  Chic  as 
his  assistant,  first  intrducing  him  to  his  daughter 
Eleanor.  Chic  gives  the  buxom  girl  the  once- 
over, and  decides  he  will  take  the  job.  The  rest 
of  the  party  wish  him  luck  and  bid  him  farewell. 


THE  BELT 
Sara  S.  Wheeler 

THE  party  going  to  the  Klondyke  is  led  by 
two  friends.  Alfred  Baker  and  Fred  Whitnev. 
They  are  rivals  for  the  hand  of  Jennie,  who 
seems  to  favor  Alfred,  for  she  has  given  him  a 
belt  that  contains  tw*o  trick  pockets,  one  for 
money,  and  one  for  a  letter.  Fred  is  jealous  of 
the  belt,  but  has  his  own  plans. 

At  the  Klondyke.  the  men  room  together,  and 
Fred  has  succeeded  in  intercepting  a  number  of 
Jennie's  letters  to  Alfred.  In  answer  to  Alfred's 
puzzled  inquiry  to  his  own  mother,  about  Jennie, 
he  receives  a  letter  from  Jennie  enclosed  in  his 
mother's,  in  which  she  asserts  that  she  has  been 
writing  him  regularly.  Fred  has  slumped  in  his 
conduct  of  late,  and  Alfred  suspects  him.  His 
susplciona    are    confirmed    when    he    comes  home 


drunk,  one  night,  and  jeeringly  holds  up  a  little 
packet  of  Jennie's  letters  that  he  tells  Alfred 
are  addressed  to  him.  A  fight  ensues,  during 
which  Alfred  is  injured,  and  Fred  makes  a  quick 
getaway.  Before  going  he  removes  Alfred's  belt, 
feeling  that  it  will  be  of  some  use  to  him.  He 
does  not  know  that  all  of  his  friend's  savings, 
amounting  to  $50,000,  and  a  note  recently  writ- 
ten for  Jennie,  are  concealed  in  the  two  trick 
pockets.  When  Alfred  has  recovered,  Fred  has 
returned  to  the  city,  and  reported  the  illness  and 
death  of  his  friend  to  Jennie  and  his  mother.  He 
woos  Jennie  in  haste,  but  she  is  still  too  loyal 
to  Alfred  to  yield.  Alfred  by  this  time  has  had 
time  to  plot  a  scheme  of  revenge.  He  secures  a 
wig,  darkens  his  skin,  and  assuming  the  man- 
nerisms of  a  Cuban  enters  the  city  and  is  hired 
as  Fred's  chauffeur.  During  the  night,  he 
searches  through  the  latter's  clothes  until  he 
finds  the  belt.  Fred  awakes  just  as  he  is  es- 
caping, and  the  two  men  again  meet  in  combat. 
The  next  day  both  men  appear  in  court,  with 
Jennie  and  Mrs.  Baker.  Alfred  claims  that  the 
belt  belongs  to  him,  and  he  therefore  was  justi- 
fied in  attempting  to  recover  it.  He  has  had 
time  to  remove  his  disguise  and  reveal  his  true 
identity  to  the  women.  Jennie  said  she  never 
could  believe  him  dead,  and  persuades  him  to 
reassume  his  disguise  for  the  court  trial.  Thus, 
when  he  removes  his  wig  and  make-up  at  court 
he  so  disarms  Fred  that  the  latter  weakens  in 
his  statements.  At  last  the  belt  is  alluded  to. 
Alfred  is  asked  how  he  can  prove  that  it  is  his. 
Jennie  says  she  knows,  for  it  was  her  gift,  but 
the  Judge  stops  her  and  turns  to  the  two  men. 
Fred  has  no  means  of  showing  his  ownership, 
except  by  statements  that  sound  unconvincing. 
Alfred  calmly  opens  the  trick  pockets.  From 
one  he  takes  the  money,  and  from  the  other  the 
letter   to  Jennie. 

Mrs.  Baker  is  overjoyed  at  her  boy's  success, 
both  in  the  court  trial,  and  in  his  renewed  finan- 
cial status.  She  throws  her  arms  impulsively 
around  Jennie,  while  Alfred  looks  on  and  wonders 
why  he  should  be  left  out  of  the  scene.  Fred  is 
sentenced  to  fifteen  years,  and  Alfred  hands  over 
the  belt  to  him  as  a  parting  gift.  He  then  pre- 
tends to  play  postman,  taps  Jennie  on  the 
shoulder,  and  says  there  is  a  letter  for  her.  She 
takes  the  note  that  was  concealed  for  months  in 
the  belt  and  opens  it;  it  contains  the  news  that 
Alfred  has  saved  $50,000  and  would  soon  re- 
join her  for  their  marriage.  Would  she  be  ready> 
She  looks  up  at  Alfred,  and  says  she  thinks  she 
can  arrange  it  in  time  for  the  sender's  return, 
if   he    will  hurry. 


THE  PIPING  DOMINEE 
Lucy  Perry  Higgins 

THE  conventional  young  minister  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, Ted  Knickerbocker,  makes  the  mistake 
of  attempting  to  reform  a  society  flapper  by 
marrying  her.  Judy  Bain  is  addicted  to  silk 
wrappers  and  delicatessen  dinners,  and  Ted's 
Granny  is  disgusted  with  the  girl  who  will  not 
bear   her   grandson  a  child. 

Ted  lectures  to  her,  calling  her  a  baby-doll 
wife,  and  chides  her  for  her  interest  in  the  dude, 
Larry  Lascell.  She  retaliates  by  accusing  him  of 
flirting  with  Marie  Tully.  Marie  takes  part  in 
church  activities,  says  Judy,  merely  for  the  reason 
that  all  the  young  girls  in  the  town  do — because 
they  have  a  kittenish  interest  in  their  handsome 
young  minister.  Ted  is  incensed;  this  is  so  com- 
mon an  observation  for  the  wife  of  a  minister  to 
have  made.  But  Judy  coldly  leaves  him  to  his 
own   temper   and   seeks   the   company  of  Larry. 

Larry  Lascell  takes  her  to  the  opera,  and  then 
to  dine  at  a  hotel.  He  assumes  that  she  is  willing 
to  respond  to  his  advances,  and  casually  makes 
demands  while  he  drinks  to  her  beauty.  Judy  is 
frightened;  this  was  more  than  she  gambled  for. 
But  it  is  too  late  to  enter  the  domain  of  the 
dignified  minister  alone,  so  she  seeks  shelter  in 
a  small  hotel  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  she 
feels  too  humiliated  and  confused  to  return  to 
Ted.  Would  he  understand?  Without  any  actual 
decision,  she  wastes  another  day  in  the  city, 
worrying,  and  then  still  another.  At  last  she 
feels  obliged  to  leave  town  altogether,  for  the 
proud  minister  seems  not  to  care  enough  to  make 
any  effort  to  find  her.  When  she  arrives  in  the 
city,  a  crystal  gazer  who  knows  his  business  tells 
her  she  can  write,  and  ought  to  devote  herself 
to  drama  henceforth.  She  finds  a  simple  job  and 
spends  her  evenings  struggling  over  some  amateur 
creation,  entertaining  herself  with  dreams  of 
some  day  seeing  her  own  plays  enacted  in  Ted's 
church. 

In  the  meantime  Granny  has  used  her  influence 
in  preventing  Ted  from  taking  any  steps  toward 
finding  Judy.  He  becomes  immersed  in  philan- 
thropic works  in  the  church.  All  the  eligible 
young  girls  cf  the  town  are  likewise  immersed — 
in  pleasing  the  sad  young  minister.  Marie  Tully 
runs  a  Training  school  for  young  women  in 
Domestic  Science,  knowing  just  what  would  please 
Ted.  He  is  impressed  by  the  ardor  with  which  the 
young  girls  manipulate  their  kitchen  utensils  and 
bed  linens.  If  only  Judy  could  be  there  to!  How 
sweet  she  would  look  in  one  of  those  yellow  ging- 
ham house  aprons.  The  thoughtful  Marie  even 
introduces  a  baby — a  foundling  that  had  been  left 
in  one  of  the  village  institutions.  Ted  christens 
it  "Marie,"  for  it  is  Miss  Tully  who  is  mothering 
it. 

Judy  reads  about  the  foundling,  "Marie,"  in 
the  newspapers,  and  is  stung  with  remorse  and 
jealousy.  A  pseudo-artist  of  her  own  age,  Tonv 
Mowray,  seeks  to  win  her  love  after  first  gaining 
her  confidence.  But  she  tells  him  she  is  about 
to  become  a  mother  to  Ted  Knickerbocker's  child 
and  he  must  not  be  absurd.  His  interest  in  Judv 
leads    him   to   write    to   Ted,    telling   of    his  child. 
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When  Ted  hears  the  news  he  has  a  painful  suspicion 
that  the  child  is  not  his  own,  but  Larry's.  He 
sends  for  Judy,  who  returns  with  a  baby  boy  in 
her  arms.  Ted  has  lost  no  time  in  summoning 
the  town  shiek,  Larry  Lascell,  from  whom  he 
demands   the   truth.  m 

When  Larry  sees  Judy,  grief-stricken,  with  1  ed  s 
child  still  unclaimed  by  its  rightful  father,  he 
swears  to  the  minister  that  Judy  is  innocent, 
telling  how  she  ran  out  of  the  hotel  the  last 
night  they  had  spent  together.  Ted  has  been 
hoping  for  this,  and  believes  it  readily,  clasping 
Judy  and  little  Ted  to  him.  He  expects  to  bring 
"Marie"  home  as  well,  but  Marie  Tully  tells  him 
that  he  must  not  be  selfish,  and  that  one  baby 
ought  to  satisfy  him  for  a  while. 


SOULS   OF   THE  NORTH 
Clabourne  Conway 

THE  life  of  a  northern  trapper  is  bitter,  not 
only  because  of  the  hardship  in  braving  the 
cold  and  the  lonesome  toil,  but  because  the  land 
is  peopled  with  a  lawless  band  whose  own  safety 
often  depends  on  the  death  of  a  neighbor.  Never- 
theless, Robert  Holt  took  his  beautiful  wife,  Rene, 
and  their  boy  Billy  to  Hosh-Kon,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Athabasca  Reiver.  There  he  would  leave 
her  for  months  at  a  time,  while  he  pursued  his 
own  course  among  the  icy  forests  and  trading 
posts.  His  health  had  improved,  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  be  able  to  return  with  his  family  to 
civilization.  ,  ... 

Jean  Wanaski  is  a  half-breed  who  has  fallen 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  Rene.  Accustomed  to 
acquire  all  that  he  fancied,  with  the  aid  of  his 
gun,  he  approached  Rene  during  her  husband  s 
absence  and  commanded  her  to  be  ready  to .go 
with  him  that  evening,  or  else  the  family  of  Holt 
would  be  annihilated.  In  terror,  she  runs  home 
and  tells  Robert.  He  sets  out  for  the  village 
inn  where  Wanaski  and  his  friends  are  habitually 
collected,  and  immediately  heads  for  Wanaski. 
While  the  two  are  in  combat  the  light  goes  out. 
When  it  is  replaced  by  the  proprietor,  Wanaski 
is  found  lying  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  knifed 
in  the  back.  Robert  Holt  had  only  a  gun  in  his 
possession,  which  he  was  careful  not  to  use,  but 
he  is  accused  of  murder  and  threatened  with  ar- 
rest. This  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
the  country  in  haste.  His  wife  promises  to  wait 
until  she  has  word  to  join  him  wherever  he 
gains   a    fresh  foothold. 

The  next  eighteen  months  are  long  and  bitter 
for  Holt.  His  dogs  die  of  disease,  and  he  labors 
alone  to  keep  alive.  One  day  he  is  joined  by 
Makenzie,  another  outlaw  who  has  fled  punishment. 
Holt  falls  ill  and  is  tended  by  Makenzie.  When 
he  recovers,  Makenzie  is  a  victim  of  the  disease 
and  himself  dies.  Shortly  after  Holt  is  discovered 
by  Sergeant  O'Grady,  of  the  Royal  Mounted  of 
the  Northwest,  who  has  been  hunting  his  man 
with  merciless  thoroughness.  O'Grady  binds  Holt 
with  iron  chains  and  keeps  the  key.  In  the  even- 
ing Holt  tells  his  story,  but  cannot  touch  the 
sympathy  of  this  man.  A  storm  sweeps  the  cabin, 
and  the  two  are  left  to  freeze  in  the  cold.  Holt 
knows  of  a  place  of  shelter  four  miles  away  but 
will  not  reveal  it  unless  O'Grady  releases  him 
from  his  chains.  This  the  latter  will  not  do. 
They  are  both  almost  dead.  Finally  O'Grady  con- 
sents and  Holt  sets  off  on  a  run,  for  he  suspects 
O'Grady.  His  suspicions  are  confirmed,  for  the 
latter's  gun  goes  off  twice,  but  misses  its  mark. 
Holt  arrives  at  the  cabin  of  the  round  faced 
Frenchman,  Lunsee,  who  welcomes  his  old  com- 
rade and  nurses  him  back  to  health.  While  Holt 
is  slowly  recovering  his  strength,  Lunsee  tells  him 
that  he  is  now  free  to  return  to  Hosh-Kon.  for 
the  true  murderer  of  Wanaski  has  confessed  his 
guilt.  A  man  named  Vesco  signed  a  paper  just 
before  his  death  in  which  he  explains  that  he 
had  vowed  to  kill  Wanaski  for  tricking  him  of 
his  gold,  and,  when  he  saw  his  opportunity  in 
the  village  gambling  hall,  had  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  With  a  scream  of  joy,  Holt  jumps 
to  his  feet  and  makes  immediate  preparations  for 
his  return.  He  sets  out  for  his  own  cabin,  with 
a  vision  of  his  beautiful  little  wife,  with  her  head 
of  lustrous  curls,  and  his  bright-eyed  lad  waiting 
for  him  a   few  miles  South. 


BIRTH   OF  CHIVALRY 
Roy   M.  Nolan 

WE  ALL  know  the  story  of  how  God  created 
Eden,  and  then  the  beautiful  masculine 
form  to  tend  it,  and  finally  the  beautiful 
Eve  to  befriend  Adam.  But  how  Lucifer  ap- 
proached Eve,  and  the  ensuing  scenes  of  removal 
from   Eden,   are   not   truly   understood   by  all. 

Lucifer  approaches  Eve  as  she  restlessly  walks 
abroad  in  the  garden.  The  fruit  of  the  one  for- 
bidden tree  hangs  invitingly.  Lucifer  assures  her 
generously,  that  if  she  eats  of  it  and  offers  some 
to  Adam,  he  will  take  her  to  a  land  where  she 
will  be  Queen,  and  both  he  and  Adam  will  worship 
her.  Lucifer  argues  that  God  had  not  made  her 
so  lovely  only  to  destroy  her.  Eve  rubs  her 
eyes  and  murmers,  "Where  have  I  heard  that 
argument  raised  before  "  She  feels  forced  to 
submit  to  Lucifer,  as  though  by  instinct,  and 
runs  to  Adam  with  the  fruit  of  wisdom.  He  is 
jealous  of  Lucifer,  and  refuses  to  eat,  gazing 
lovingly  over  his  fertile  paradise  which  he  does 
not  wish  to  leave.  But  when  Eve  eats  the  apple 
alone  it  turns  to  ashes  in  her  mouth.  Never 
before  had  she  tasted  of  anything  without  sharing 
it  with  Adam  first.  Lucifer,  lurking  in  the  dis- 
tance, leers  at  her  cupidity  and  ambles  away. 
The  disillusioned  woman  is  afraid  she  has  lost 
everything — Lucifer,  Adam,  her  Garden  of  Eden — 
and  swoons   in  despair. 

Adam    falls    at    her    side    and    pleads    his  love. 


Life  without  her  would  be  a  curse,  even  should 
God  wish  to  provide  another  wife.  The  first  rib 
was  the  sweetest.  He  madly  caresses  her  and 
promises  to  eat  anything  she  will  bring  him, 
hereafter. 

She  rouses  herself  and  plucking  another  apple 
urges  him  to  eat  it  with  her,  confident  that  the 
shared  fruit  will  be  more  palatable.  She  has 
visions  of  a  dazzling  new  realm  where  she  can 
be  Queen,  and  is  willing  to  leave  her  quiet  home 
in  Eden  for  the  splendor  that  Lucifer  has  promised. 
She  reminds  Adam  that  separation  would  mean 
misery  for  both,  but  that  together  they  could  find 
happiness  in  a  new  and  brilliant  land.  Another 
factor  is  used  by  her  as  an  argument  for  per- 
suasion; there  is  the  coming  baby  to  think  of, 
and  h-a  simply  would  have  to  be  given  a  decent 
start  in  a  more  spacious  home.  Adam  twinkles 
at  the  mention  of  the  baby,  and  then  deliberately 
chews  a  large  bite  of  apple  as  he  draws  her  to 
him. 

God  enters  the  garden  and  calls  them  from 
their  hiding  place.  To  His  question,  "Why  did 
you  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,"  the  male  replies, 
"The  woman  was  beguided,  and  whither  she  will 
go  I  must  go  too."  After  rebuking  their  dis- 
obedience, God  commends  Adam's  chivalry.  Even 
in  the  face  of  danger,  the  noble  male  seeks  to 
protect  and  accompany  the  female.  He  clothes 
them  both  in  symbolic  skins  of  forgiveness  and 
leads   them  out  of   the  Garden. 

In  their  rude  new  home,  with  its  broad  ex- 
panses of  untouched  beauty  and  rich  soil,  they 
find  real  happiness  in  work.  Adam  takes  pleasure 
in  tilling  the  land,  and  Eve  in   rearing  her  child. 


A  FAMILY  ADRIFT 
Mrs.   Lillian  Gross 

THE  business  collapse  that  ruined  Raymond 
Duncan  after  years  of  hard  work  caused  the 
first  rift  in  the  family.  His  wife,  Rachel, 
was  a  city-bred  creature  whose  whole  nature  re- 
belled against  the  crude  life  on  the  farm,  whither 
they  both  had  to  retire  until  their  financial  posi- 
tion could  be  reestablished.  Nota,  their  child, 
was  sickly,  and  had  to  be  kept  from  school  so 
much  that  she  finally  left.  Her  father  put  her 
to  work  on  the  farm,  for  in  his  dire  need  he  had 
grown  cruel  and  selfish  until  his  own  wife  no 
longer   knew  him. 

Nota  knew  her  mother  from  the  days  when  all 
three  were  happy  together,  and  she  alone  could 
understand  why  Rachel  Duncan  was  unhappy 
with  her  husband.  The  children  who  were  born 
on  the  farm,  Marjorie  and  Ruth,  bore  their  mother 
an  unusual  resentment  for  her  unwillingness  to 
share  their  father's  enthusiasm  for  the  toil.  Mrs. 
Duncan  scrubbed  and  cooked  until  Nota  was 
fourteen.  On  the  girl's  birthday  she  issued  an 
ultimatum;  they  were  all  to  return  to  the  city, 
on  the  savings"  of  the  past  few  years,  or  she 
would  return  alone.  Mr.  Duncan  sneered  greedily 
and  said,  "So  that's  what  Dudley  Richardson  has 
done  to  you,  eh?  I  knew  that  fellow  would  start 
something."  Mrs.  Duncan  knew  her  husband  sus- 
pected her  love  for  the  village  music  instructor, 
but  neither  had  ever  mentioned  it  before.  Now 
that  he  crystallized  her  own  fears,  she  decided  to 
act  on  her  impulse.  Nota  was  astounded  at  her 
mother,  but  promising  to  take  care  of  the  younger 
children,  she  defied  Mr.  Duncan  and  helped  her 
pack  her  things  for  the  city.  The  other  children 
were  forbidden  ever  to  mention  his  wife  to  him, 
but  Nota  was  spirited  and  headstrong,  and  she 
kept  in  constant  touch  with  Mrs.  Duncan.  Her 
father  assured  her  he  would  never  relent,  and 
when  the  girls  grew  up,  and  Marjorie's  wedding 
day  was  fixed,  he  still  refused  to  allow  her  own 
mother  to  attend.  Marjorie  had  been  taught,  like 
Ruth,  to  despise  their  mother  for  her  infidelity, 
and  Nota  finally  gave  up  trying  to  enlist  their 
interest  in  her  behalf.  One  day  the  invincible 
farmer  came  home  haggard.  He  told  Nota  to 
get  him  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  and  went  promptly  to 
Bed.  Two  days  later,  as  relentlessly  as  he  had 
lived,  the  wrecked  man  closed  his  eyes  forever. 
Nota's  first  sense  of  horror  and  mortification  at 
his  death,  before  the  hoped-for  reconciliation 
could  be  arranged,  gave  place  to  relief.  It 
meant,  now  that  Marjorie  was  married,  and  Ruth 
engaged  to  a  wealthy  engineer,  that  she  could  at 
last  rejoin  her  mother.  The  farm  was  sold,  and 
she  and  Ruth  set  out  for  the  city,  where  Mrs. 
Duncan  greeted  them  choking  with  tears.  Dudley 
Richardson  had  passed  out  of  her  life  very  sud- 
denly, for  she  could  not  respect  the  unreliable 
shiftless  fellow  who  had  first  seemed  so  full  of 
promise.  She  had  been  working  as  waitress  in  a 
little  tea  room,  and  her  child — Dudley's  and  hers 
— was  well  cared  for  in  a  nursery  until  Mrs. 
Duncan  returned  home  late  in  the  afternoons. 
Nota  was  shocked  when  she  first  saw  the  golden- 
haired  boy;  Mr.  Duncan's  hair  was  coal-black, 
and  of  sallow  complexion.  She  realized  the  cause 
for  her  father's  unforgiving  attitude,  but  the 
drawn  expression  on  her  mother's  face  had  an 
irresistible  appeal.  Ruth,  however,  had  forgotten 
her  own  mother  completely,  and  now  felt  disgust. 
Poor  Mrs.  Duncan's  sorrows  seemed  still  rife, 
for  she  must  now  struggle  to  regain  the  love  of 
her  children. 

It  took  years  to  reconcile  Ruth,  who  inherited 
her  father's  ruthless  character.  But  Nota  and 
Mrs.  Duncan  lived  together  as  cheerfully  as  two 
children,  and  the  little  boy  supplied  enough  sun- 
shine to  make  up  for  the  grey  days.  When  Nota 
finally  married,  it  was  with  the  happy  realization 
that  her  own  mother  and  half-brother  could  be 
comfortably  provided  for  by  her  husband.  Nota's 
early  and  unusual  struggle  had  developed  in  her 
a  remarkable  character,  and  her  married  life  was 
marked  for  success. 


AN  INFLUENTIAL  PIG 
Dr.  Edward  Bumgardner 

THE  real  cause  for  the  release  of  Andrew 
Johnson  from  a  sentence  of  impeachment  is 
here  traced  to  a  local  argument  over  the  pos- 
session of  a  pig.  A.  F.  Thomas  and  William 
Griffin  are  two  Democrats  whose  farms  are  se- 
parated by  a  single  fence.  An  errant  pig  has 
been  crossing  the  fence  daily,  until  the  farmers 
are  unable  to  recall  which  is  the  original  owner. 
Both  claim  the  pig  Thomas,  robbed  of  his  pig, 
decides  that  if  a  Democrat  can  be  mean  enough 
to  harbor  another  man's  pig,  he  would  hence- 
forth  be   a    declared  Republican. 

At  the  next  Republican  caucus  a  "Riggs  ticket" 
and  a  "Speer  ticket"  is  declared.  At  the  primary 
elections  the  two  men  are  tied,  until  A.  F.  Thomas 
enters,  at  the  last  moment,  to  cast  a  deciding 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Republican,  Riggs,  explaining 
that  the  Republicans  have  gained  in  him  a  new 
advocate  because  his  neighbor,  a  Democrat,  stole 
his  pig.  The  success  of  Riggs  adds  a  strong  force 
in  favor  of  Ross  who  is  elected  as  the  United 
States    Senator    representing  Kansas. 

When  Ross  arrives  in  Washington  he  is  given 
a  room  near  the  studio  of  a  young  sculptress. 
Miss  Vinnie  Ream.  Miss  Ream  is  a  bright 
eighteen -year-old,  who  is  busily  engaged  over  a 
bust  of  Lincoln.  Some  of  the  younger  politicians 
are  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  for  their  political 
discussions,  and  she  becomes  interested  in  the 
question  of  Johnson's  impeachment,  which  is  now 
common  talk.  The  young  men  recount  the  story 
of  the  argument  that  occurred  when  Johnson 
ordered  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  to  resign. 
Vinnie  takes  the  side  that  the  president  ought  to 
be  privileged  to  appoint  his  own  members  of 
Cabinet  as  his  advisor,  and  that  if  he  chooses  to 
dismiss  a  man  whom  Lincoln  chose,  this  was  no 
violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  Besides, 
argues  Lieutenant  Richard  L.  Hoxie,  Stanton  had 
not  played  fair.  During  Lincoln's  brief  second 
term,  the  two  men  had  arrived  at  a  compromise 
method  of  treatment  for  the  seceded  states  of  the 
Union.  Stanton  had  then  agreed  with  Lincoln  in 
his  plans  for  Reconstruction  and  absolute  pardon. 
Now,  while  Andrew  Johnson  felt  himself  obliged 
to  carry  on  this  original  plan,  Stanton  withdrew 
his  support  in  favor  of  adopting  a  war  measure 
and  treating  the  states  with  military  discipline. 
Miss  Reams  is  unable  to  see  why  the  president 
should  be  expected  to  work  with  an  advisory 
board  which  has  ceased  to  advise,  but  wishes  to 
dictate.  In  the  ensuing  political  battle,  the 
young  men  obviously  strike  important  attitudes 
in  an  endeavor  to  impress  the  girl.  They  are 
interrupted  by  Ross.  As  soon  as  he  enters  he  is 
pounced  upon  for  supporting  Johnson,  He  seems 
to  be  in  the  minority,  but  his  personality  has 
force.  The  scene  closes  on  a  volley  of  talk  on 
both  sides, — talk  that  becomes  irrelevant  and 
wordy.  Ross  is  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  his  hands  full  of  letters  and  telegrams,  and 
more  are  being  brought  in,  urging  him  to  change 
his  view.  There  are  threats  from  his  home  town, 
and  accusations  of  bribery,  but  his  own  family 
sends  him  the  one  note  of  encouragement,  advising 
him   to   stick  by   his  convictions. 

The  next  scene  takes  place  at  the  Senate  Court 
of  Impeachment.  The  Senators  become  vitupera- 
tive, and  their  discussions  include  astronomy 
and  humor.  It  is  an  indication  of  how  pointless 
and  exaggerated  a  thing  a  law  discussion  may 
become,  due  to  prejudice.  Here  again  a  vote  is 
finally  taken,  and  the  Republicans  gasp  with  re- 
leased suspense  when  Ross  casts  his  vote  against 
the  impeachment.  His  vote  makes  19  against 
impeachment,  and  35  in  favor — one  vote  lacking 
to  make  the  two-thirds  majority.  The  senate  is 
adjourned,  pending  further  discussion  on  the 
remaining  articles  of  impeachment.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  reversal  will  be  secured  to  ensure  the 
conviction  of  the  President  at  some  future  meet- 
ing. 

Ross  seeks  peace  in  the  studio  of  Miss  Vinnie 
Reams.  She  is  now  engaged  on  a  bust  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut.  Lieutenant  Hoxie  enters,  and 
asks  her  to  repeat  to  Ross  what  she  has  told 
him.  She  then  admits  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  some  men  had  been  endeavoring  to  persuade 
her  to  use  her  influence  in  changing  his  views, 
but  that  when  she  confided  to  the  Lieutenant,  he 
was  able  to  advise  her  so  staunchily  as  to  the 
Tightness  of  the  stand  the  Senator  is  taking,  that 
she  wishes  only  to  urge  him  to  maintain  it.  He 
takes  her  hands  and  assures  her  that,  altho  she, 
Hoxie,  and  his  family  seem  to  be  the  only  ones 
who  are  with  him,  he  .  will  not  yield.  However, 
his  position  in  this  instance  means  the  loss  of 
the    next  political    election.  . 

Years  later.  President  Cleveland  recognizes  the 
validity  of  Ross's  opinion  bv  granting  him  a 
political  appointment  in  New  Mexico.  The  Jour- 
nalists who  formerly  hailed  invectives  on  the 
Senator's  head  are  now  publishing  letters  of 
praise  for  the  wisdom  he  displayed  in  preventing 
so  scandalous  a  procedure  as  impeachment  of  a 
president  without  sufficient  grounds.  Ross  shakes 
the  President's  hand,  then  wanders  through  three 
rooms.  One  is  the  old  studio  of  Vinnie  Reams. 
The  next  contains  a  bust  of  Lincoln,  which  he 
strokes  lovingly.  The  next  shows  a  bust  of 
Admiral   Farragut,   at   which   he  winks,   and  says, 

"We  went  through  a  pretty  trying  time  to- 
gether old  boy,   didn't  we?" 

We  then  get  a  glimpse  of  two  old  farmers, 
Thomas  and  Griffin,  arguing  over  the  possession 
of  a  pig. 
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IRON  GATES 
Mrs.  Dean   S.  Gorman 

THE  wealthy  Frenchman  whom  Louise  is  forced 
by  her  designing  mother  to  marry  has  one 
vice  against  which  all  his  virtues  are  effaced. 
He  is  a  drug  addict,  who,  even  after  his  child, 
Heloise,  is  born,  has  retained  the  habit  of  rising 
during  the  night  to  partake  of  some  drug.  It  is 
Louise's  habit  to  soothe  the  stricken  man  back 
to   peaceful  slumber. 

One  night  the  sordidness  of  her  life  palls  so 
horribly  that  Louise  rushes  out  into  the  streets 
of  Paris,  bound  nowhere,  in  need  of  some  relief. 
She  wanders  into  a  questionable  district  of  the 
city,  and  is  arrested  for  not  carrying  a  permit. 
Her  prison  companions  are  frayed  old  women  whom 
she  shuns  during  her  entire  stay  in  the  cells,  but 
from  whom  she  contracts  a  disease  that  makes 
it  impossible  to  think  of  returning  home  to  her 
own  daughter,  Heloise.  She  passes  the  Seine,  and 
falls  victim  to  the  same  lure  that  the  cruel,  silent 
flow  of  that  river  has  exerted  for  centuries.  For 
years  her  husband,  Paul  Deschennel,  urged  on  by 
his  daughter,  has  searched  for  his  wife  in  vain. 
At  last  one  day  he  is  sought  by  a  wretched  fe- 
male creature  who  demands  money  for  her  silence, 
and  then  reveals  that  she  was  a  fellow  prisoner 
with  his  wife.  She  is  paid  to  prevent  a  scandal, 
for  Heloise  is  about  to  marry  a  noble  Frenchman, 
but  his  daughter  comes  upon  the  two  in  the  living 
room,  and  demands  the  truth.  Doubts  about  her 
mother  have  always  assailed  her,  and  now  the 
grief  at  hearing  the  truth  causes  her  to  seek  peace 
in  the  old  Chapel  of  the  mother  house  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  Nuns.  Her  suitor  is  allowed  to 
visit  her  on  a  few  occasions,  but  she  cannot  rouse 
herself  to   respond   to  his  love. 

At  length  the  young  man  comes  with  news  of 
her  father.  He  has  been  so  miserable  and  re- 
morseful, since  her  retirement,  that  he  sought  to 
follow  his  wife's  example  by  drowning  himself  in 
the  Seine.  Fortunately,  a  passer-by  was  just  in 
time  to  drag  him  out,  and  the  man  was  now 
lying  ill,  and  calling  for  his  daughter.  Heloise 
had  a  duty  to  perform,  in  comforting  and  caring 
for  him  during  his  illness.  Would  she  go?  She 
makes  her  decision  quickly,  and  together  they 
leave  the  convent,  to  take  up  life  afresh  in  the 
active  confines  of  the  city.  At  her  father's  bed- 
side she  promises  to  marry  the  patient  and  de- 
voted suitor.  Paul  Deschennel  enjoys  the  first 
few  moments  of  happiness  in  years,  just  before 
he   closes   his   eyes  forever. 


ON  THE  BRINK  OF  ETERNITY 
Victor   R.  Stave 

THE  story  opens  with  an  open-air  meeting  of 
a  large  mob  of  factory  strikers.  Passionate 
and  bitter  demonstrations  were  uttered  against 
A^l  d  ^  Stuck.  the  manager  of  the  "Great  Southern 
Oil  Refinery,  a  man  of  a  determined  character 
He  is  seen  standing  and  looking  out  of  a  large 
window  in  his  private  office,  calmly  but  seriously 
watching  the  scenes  below  him.  Beside  him 
stands  Frank  Solberg,  the  assistant  superinten- 
dent, villain  of  the  piece. 

The  young  foreman,  Albert  Brant,  respected  by 
employer  and  employee  alike,  restores  order 
Mounting  a  box  he  addresses  the  men  and 
earnestly  cautions  them  against  rash  and  unlaw- 
ful acts.  A  gang  of  strike-breakers  swoops  down 
upon  them,  however,  during  the  course  of  which 
Alberts  brother  is  injured.  Albert,  resting  along- 
side his  brothers  bedside,  takes  from  his  own 
coat  pocket  a  letter  from  Eleanore  Stuck,  only 
daughter  of  the  manager,  recalling  their  secret 
love  affair— Instructions  have  been  given  at  the 
workers  headquarters  for  the  capture  of  the 
managers  daughter.  Arriving  home  Eleanore  is 
effusively  greeted  by  Frank  Sollberg,  who  plainly 
betrays  his  attachment  for  the  girl.  Along  the 
road  they  are  held  up,  but  Albert,  riding  to  pro- 
tect them,  persuades  the  men  to  depart.  Andrew 
Tw  ^Pr°mlcSeS  3  conference.  Frank,  realizing 
that  the  conference  will  go  to  Albert's  glory,  tries 
to  persuade  Mr.  Stuck  from  his  intentions,  but 
does  not  succeed.  He  leaves  the  Stuck  house, 
bitterly    disappointed,    his    soul    filled    with  black 

aCI?  °-  ,re,Vengue-  By  »cle,ver  means  he  obtains 
Alberts  pistol,  shoots  Andrew  Stuck  while  in 
conference  with  Albert  Brant,  and  throws  the  pistol 
threw  the  window  into  the  conference  room  He 
immediately  phones  the  police,  takes  part  in  the 
preliminary  arrest,  and  does  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  it  look  black  for  Albert  Albert 
tf^i  Pr°teS,tS  ,hiS  inn°«n<=e,  but  the  evidence 
ouent  uAl    aSainst    him-      At   the  subse- 

quent   trial     which    was    characterized   by  several 

Frank";^  featUrCS'  esPecia»y  the  testimony  of 
t^rank  the  prosecutor  succeeded  in  weaving  a 
accused "  A?U  c'rcRumstantial  evidence  around  the 
fn  fi    A  J  r     Brant   was   convicted  of  murder 

m  the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to  die  in  the 
electric   chair,   within   three   weeks   from   the  date 

of  AlSbertnh1Cti°^  lhe  frantic'  -i^wed  mother 
of   Albert   begs   the   Governor  for   the   life   of  her 

thryou,hIhibly  a(fTBd-  He  com™tes  sentence  hut 
are  8e«et«»ry  s  mistake  the  wrong  papers 

tit  if 8  t  L  E,Ieanore'  meanwhile,  is  working  in 
who  L  h^  Iover-„A  telephone  from  Sollberg 
hi?  -A  hSen  mo/tally  injured,  brings  her  to  his 
Albert"  is"!3  COnjfsi°n°f  the  murder  is  obtained 
Albert   is   free.      The   final   scene   shows   Brant  as 

Oi?  RneefiWningUPCorIntendent    °f    the    Great  SoUthe™ 


Austin,  the  housekeeper,  whom  Mrs.  Girard's 
nephew,   Howard   Coleman,   has  betrayed. 

Nora  dies,  and  Jane  Austin  sees  a  chance  to 
shield  her  daughter,  Marie,  by  removing  the  high- 
born Geraldine  to  the  gardener's  home,  putting 
the  illegitimate  baby  in  her  place.  She  then  con- 
fides to  Howard  that  his  baby  has  died.  The 
youth  is  relieved,  and  keeps  silent  though  Jane 
Austin  has  written  and  hidden  away  a  letter  which 
explains  the  true  identity  of  the  babies,  in  case 
tlie  exposure  should  at  any  time  be  necessary. 

Twenty  years  later.  Howard  is  paying  open 
court  to  Mrs.  Girard's  supposed  daughter,  Ger- 
aldine, who  is  actually  his  own  daughter,  though 
only  her  devoted  maid,  Marie  knows  of  this,  and 
is  tormented,  Howard  is  at  the  same  time  im- 
mersed in  an  affair  with  Nora,  who  confides  to 
her  older  brother,  Bob  Martin,  that  she  hopes 
to  marry  him,  but  they  would  have  to  keep  their 
engagement  a  secret  because  of  the  difference  in 
social  levels.  The  gardener's  daughter  is  a  fine, 
well-principled  girl,  and  Bob  is  curiously  attracted 
to  his  own  sister,  so  that  he  resents  the  intrusion 
of  Howard.  Howard's  infidelity  is  bound  to  be 
noticed  by  the  neighbors,  until  at  last  even  Nora 
realizes  his  interest  in  Geraldine.  Then,  just  as 
he  is  about  to  make  Geraldine  his  wife,  against 
the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Girard,  who  has  an  ambitious 
plan  to  marry  her  daughter  to  one  wealthy  Paul 
DuPont,  Marie  is  unable  to  conceal  the  truth  any 
longer,  and  confesses  to  Howard  that  he  is  about 
tq_  marry  his  own  daughter.  He  is  furious  with 
her,  and  will  not  believe  it,  but  she  produces  the 
letter  left  by  Jane  Austin.  Mrs.  Girard,  who  has 
always  hoped  her  own  daughter  would  be  more 
like  the  well-behaved,  dignified  child  of  the  gar- 
dener, Martin,  welcomes  Nora  with  great  warmth, 
but  Nora  has  not  forgotten  Mrs.  Martin's  loving 
care,  and  the  constant,  affectionate  concern  of 
Bob.  She  does  not  desert  them  now,  but  derives 
a  new  sensation  from  the  customary,  comforting 
embraces  of  Bob.  Geraldine  has  an  idea  that  is 
consistent  with  her  character;  she  entreats  Mrs. 
Girard  not  to  reveal  to  Paul  DuPont  her  true 
identity,  as  she  is  now  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  ardent  suitor's  attentions.  Marie  is  forgiven 
by  the  gracious  Nora,  whose  happiness  in  dis- 
covering her  new  love  for  Bob  opens  her  heart 
to  the  needy.  Even  Marie's  own  daughter,  Ger- 
aldine, taking  the  clue  from  Nora,  decides  to 
treat  her  mother  with  benevolence,  and  the  scene 
of  reconciliation  is  embarrassing,  though  of 
enormous  relief  to  the  long-suffering  Marie.  We 
have  a  glimpse  of  Howard  responding  to  the  co- 
quetry of  one  of  the  village  girls  out  for  a  ride 
in    her    little  runabout. 


THE  SOAK 
Pete  Patch 

AT  a  house  party  of  a  mutual  friend  Patricia 
Covington  and  David  Morrison  meet  each 
other  over  a  couple  of  drinks  and  swear 
their  constant  love.  They  pass  the  night  drink- 
ing and  making  love.  The  next  day  Pat  is  soberly 
taking  a  swim  in  the  lake,  when  she  is  joined  by 
David,  who  has  decided  that  she  would  make  him 
a  fit  mate,  and  offers  her  a  ring.  With  the  same 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  she  displayed  the  night 
before,  she  agrees  to  marry  him  now,  and  both 
decide  to  cut  down  on  drinking  and  try  to  set 
out  on  a  decent  life. 

Shortly  after  Pat  meets  R,eggy  Baker,  a  rather 
effeminate  person,  who  asks  her  to  drive  him  to 
his  country  home  twenty  miles  out.  Pat  is  a 
sport,  and  agrees  to  do  so,  but  they  are  stuck 
on  a  wagon  trail  in  a  rain  storm,  and  cannot 
return  until  the  following  day.  David  immediately 
suspects  the  worst  of  Pat,  and  calling  her  nothing 
but  an  "old  soak,''  demands  his  ring.  She  flings 
it  at  him,  and  declares  she  is  just  as  well  pleased. 
But  she  has  been  disappointed  in  her  first  sincere 
effort  to  reform,  and  seeking  excitement  and  for- 
getfulness,  Pat  asks  the  manager  of  the  air  port 
if  he  will  let  her  make  a  parachute  jump  at  sunset 
the  next  day,  as  the  opening  event  of  his  air 
circus.  The  manager  realizes  that  it  would  be  a 
good  drawing  card  for  Patricia  Covington,  a 
prominent  society  girl,  to  open  the  air  circus  with 
a  spectacular  parachute  jump.  David  reads  the 
advertisement  of  the  coming  event,  and  asks 
Marian  to  join  him  in  witnessing  the  feat.  He 
considers  this  just  another  of  Pat's  foolish  dis- 
plays of  impulse  and  unreliability.  The  girl  has 
probably  been  drinking  again.  He  is  greeted  by 
Reggy  and  Pat.  Reggy  offers  Pat  a  drink  to 
brace  her  up  before  the  event,  but  with  a  signi- 
ficant glance  at  David  she  declines,  saying  that 
she  will  need  to  be  sober  today.  David  is  moved 
to  suspect  that  she  is  sincere  after  all.  He  runs 
to  the  aeroplane,  and  examines  the  parachute 
from  which  she  is  expecting  to  perform.  The  at- 
tachment equipment  has  been  tampered  with, 
she  is  sure  to  be  killed  in  the  flight.  Hastily  he 
calls  the  manager  and  has  the  adjustments  made. 
Pat  goes  up  in  complete  safety,  after  planning  a 
spectacular  form  of  suicide.  When  she  jumps 
from  the  aeroplane  she  is  surprised  that  the  para- 
chute opens  and  she  alights  to  shouts  of  con- 
gratulations. David  rushes  up  to  her  and  begs 
her  forgiveness.  Reggy  has  explained  to  him 
what  a  sport  she  had  been  the  day  before,  when 
they  had  spent  such  a  miserable  time  out  on  the 
road  in  the  storm.  Now  Reggy  is  busy  telling 
Marian  about  it,  while  David  and  Pat  again 
swear   eternal  love. 


Stone,  an  old  electrical  inventor,  whom  he  im- 
prisoned at  their  hangout,  until  the  latter  should 
invent  a  device  which  would'  receive  the  words  of 
a  speaker  in  a  hand-tube  and  then  radio  them 
by  the  push  of  a  button.  Stone's  fear  is  allayed 
by  their  kindly  care  for  his  comfort,  and  the  ex- 
cellent outfit  of  tools  with  which  he  is  supplied. 
In  a  few  days  he  has  the  device  ready — a  small 
machine  that  can  be  held  in  the  palm  of  one 
hand,  and  will  emit  sounds  to  be  heard  in  an  ad- 
joining room  only,  by  the  clever  manipulation  of 
certain  triggers.  After  he  has  explained  its  work- 
ings, the  gunmen  ruthlessly  bind  him,  and  force 
him  to  drink  poison.     "Dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

Several  weeks  later  one  of  their  men  is  ar- 
rested, and  the  jury  are  prepared  to  pronounce  a 
quick  sentence  of  guilty.  As  they  retire  to  the 
room  to  decide  the  verdict,  a  voice,  seemingly 
from  nowhere,  announces  itself  to  be  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  man,  and  warns  the  jury  that  the 
convicted  person  is  innocent  of  the  crime.  Much 
to  everyone's  surprise,  the  jury  pronounce  that 
the  man  is  innocent.  When  this  occurs  at  two 
more  succeeding  trials,  one  of  the  sharpest  young 
detectives  of  the  city  is  summoned.  He  secures 
the  confidence  of  a  girl  who  is  affianced  to  one 
of  the  gangsters,  and  believes  that  the  detective 
is  the  new  man  about  to  join  the  Eagles'  Gang. 
She  asks  him  what  he  thinks  of  their  clever  little 
device  that  transmits  fogie  spirits'  messages  to 
the  jurymen  at  court.  Young  Stockton  cocks 
his  ears  and  employs  all  his  art  in  getting  the 
details  of  his  discovery.  He  reports  to  the  Judge, 
the  Eagles'  Gang  is  raided,  and  all  seven  men  fight 
for  their  lives,  until  even  the  ammunition  in  a 
machine  gun  is  exhausted.  Then,  just  as  arrest 
seems  inevitable,  Spudoni  proposes  that  they  exe- 
cute a  unanimous  suicide  with  the  remaining 
seven  bullets.  The  air  is  rent  with  the  boom  of 
seven   shots,   and   the   men   fall  dead. 


THE  ROMANCE   OF  A  TOMB 
Amy  Elliot 

THE  Chinese  Missionary  service  claims  Mary 
Lent  and  her  husband  Byron.  Their  worry 
about  their  child  Kial  is  dispelled  by  the 
fact  that  Helen  and  Frank  York,  fellow-mission- 
aries, have  promised  to  look  out  for  him  in  event 
of  the  Lents  non-return — a  contingency  ever-pres- 
ent in  the  fever-stricken  territory.  Several  years 
later  fever  claims  them  for  victims  and  Kial  is 
brought  up  by  the  Yorks.  The  Yorks  have  a  boy 
Keda,  a  sickly  child.  Both  children  become  very 
friendly.  Soon  thereafter  both  children  are 
ophaned  in  the  strange  land,  and  they  decide  to 
remain  as  missionaries,  in  the  foot-steps  of  their 
parents. 

In  this  old,  old  country,  where  those  fine  mis- 
sionaries had  so  nobly  sacrificed  their  lives,  stands 
an  enormous  tomb,  the  resting  place  of  a  mighty 
king.  The  natives  selected  the  two  foreign 
children  for  the  supreme  sacrifice — that  of  waiting 
attendance  upon  the  dead  king  in  the  sealed 
tomb.  The  two  youths,  after  terrible  experiences, 
manage  to  make  their  escape.  Keda's  mind  had 
left  her  almost  completely  due  to  the  shock  of 
captivity.  Keda  is  a  girl,  her  parents  having 
passed  her  for  a  boy  so  that  she  would  be  safe 
in  a  territory  which  did  not  offer  the  utmost 
safety  to  her  sex.  They  meet  with  a  Captain  Enn 
who  befriends  them.  A  storm  brews  up  at  sea 
and  they  are  ship- wrecked.  Tom,  a  brusk  sailor, 
and  Kial  are  thrown  together.  Keda  and  the 
captain  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.  But  both  had 
been  saved,  and  their  search  for  Kial  was  fruit- 
less. The  captain  returns  one  day  to  find  evi- 
dences of  a  visitor.  Keda,  with  her  weakened 
mind,  tells  him  that  a  big  Chinaman  was  after 
her  to  take  her  back  to  the  tomb.  One  day 
Keda  is   gone  I 

Tom,  the  sailor,  with  stores  and  supplies  taken 
from  the  wrecked  ship,  has  been  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  visit  of  a  woman.  The  Captain  meets 
Kial  in  his  search  for  Keda,  and  the  truth  is  at 
once  evident.  Luckily,  Kial  has  a  revolver 
secreted.  Tom  is  held  under  control.  Keda  is 
brought  to  her  mother's  people  and  soon  returns 
to  reason.  The  two  playmates  have  a  happy  re- 
union, and  wealth  comes  their  way  through  the 
Captain's  discovery  of  gold  during  the  course 
of  his   later  travels. 


THE  FIRST  SHALL  BE  LAST 

Om  Sara  A.  Sandt 

bornCatrtfr  r  jght ,  '?»  June-  three  babies  are 
to  fhe  ,  Hv  U(ra^  Mansion.  One,  Geraldine, 
to  1VWV,  M  °f  Lthe  Mansi°n;  another,  Nora, 
to  Mother  Martin,  the  gardener's  wife;  and  the 
cha^K  'legitimate  baby  secretly  born  to  the 
chambermaid,   sixteen  year  old  daughter  of  Jane 


THE  CRIMINAL'S  DEVICE 
Paul  A.  Capoleto 

THE   Eagles'  Gang   of  hard-boiled   gunmen  had 
lost  two  of  its  hardiest  supports  in  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  Kid  Broday  and  Studd.  Stan 
Spudoni,    their    leader,    was    determined   to  outwit 
all  the  gangs  of  the  city,  by  a  plan  of  his  own. 
He   managed   to   capture   the   great  Thomas  R. 


BLIND  EARS 
J.  R.  Wadsworth 

THE    speaker   at   a  Fourth   of   July  celebration 
at  Weldon,   Ohio,   is  saying   "And  in  the  im- 
mortal   words    of   Patrick  Henry — "    just  as 
Jim    Medford    strains    forward    to    catch    a  large 
firecracker  about  to  land  in  a  baby  carriage.  It 
explodes,   and   he   is  blinded   for  life. 

Ten  years  later  Tom  Field,  the  District  Attor- 
ney invites  the  blind  man  to  a  party.  Jim  is 
held  up  in  a  drug  store  in  the  interval,  and  the 
voice  strikes  him  as  familiar.  At  the  party  his 
memory  for  voices  enables  him  to  recognize  this 
same  voice  in  another  hold-up.  Suddenly  he  re- 
calls the  voice — it  is  the  same  that  had  de- 
claimed ten  years  previous  at  that  memorable 
Fourth    of    July  celebration. 

Next  morning,  Jim  phones  the  District  Attor- 
ney, who  is  reading  in  The  Register  a  big  story 
about  the  robbery.  The  paper  has  for  some  time 
been  waging  a  war  on  crime  and  condemning 
the  police  for  allowing  so  many  criminals  to 
escape.  Jim  tells  Tom  to  come  and  see  him  at 
the  hotel  at  once.  We  catch  the  middle  of  their 
conference  at  the  hotel  as  the  Attorney  is  pro- 
testing that  it  is  ludicrous  and  perfectly  impos- 
sible Neverthless,  Tom  and  Jim  go  to  the  office 
of  1  he  Register  and  ask  to  see  the  editor  They 
are  told  that  he  left  for  Montreal  four  days  ago 
and  will  not  return  until  tomorrow.  Jim  insists 
on  returning  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Page  has 
come  back. 
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"Mr.  Page,"  Medford  asks,  "Were  you  ever  in 
Weldon,  Ohio?" 

"Why  do  you  ask-  that?  Why,  yes,  I  believe 
I  did  go  there  once  a  number  of  years  ago.  I 
had   to   give  a   Fourth   of   July  speech  one  year." 

Mr.  Medford  repeats  the  line  that  has  seared 
itself  into  his  memory,  "And  in  the  immortal 
words  of  Patrick  Henry — ."  The  conversation 
between  the  men  becomes  distant,  jerky,  but  no 
accusations  are  made.  Mr.  Page  does  insist  that 
he  did  not  attend  the  District  Attorney's  party, 
but  he  was  interested  in  the  robbery  that  had 
occurred  there  while  he  was  out  of  town,  and  he 
wduTd  include  it  in  the  factors  for  the  newspaper 
campaign  against  crime.  Page  loses  his  poise 
and,  all  unnerved,  acts  on  his  suspicions.  He 
tells  his  secretary  that  he  is  going  home.  Sud- 
denly, she  decides  to  speak  up. 

"Mr.  Page,  I  have  always  known  about  your 
double  life.  One  thing  I  could  never  understand. 
Why  did  you  do  it?" 

The  editor   stares,    surprised,    and   then  asks, 

"Perhaps  you  can  answer  that.     I  don't  know." 

He  is  suddenly  broken,  and  would  give  up,  but 
she  urges  him  to  collect  himself  for  the  ensuing 
trouble.  She  promises  to  defend  him  in  court, 
to  explain  that  he  actually  devoted  most  of  his 
life  to  humanitarian  causes,  but  that  his  criminal 
tendencies  formed  a  quirk  in  his  nature  that  he 
oould  not  control.  While  staging  a  newspaper 
crusade  against  crime,  he  has  himself  been  re- 
sponsible for  no  less  than  a  dozen  robberies 
which  have  baffled  the  police.  He  is  in  a  position 
to  make  good  these  robberies,  and  is  urged  by 
his  secretary  to  do  so.  She  assures  him  that 
he  has  enough  in  his  favor  to  offset  his  crimes, 
and  the  punishment  would  probably  not  be  severe. 
He  is  aroused  to  worship  and  admiration  for  this 
understanding,  forgiving  girl,  and  experiences  a 
new  desire  to  lead  a  normal,  clean  life.  She 
promises  to  keep  The  Register  going  while  he 
serves  his  sentence,  and  then — then,  he  supplies 
it,  would  she  be  willing  to  run  his  house  for  him 
as  well?  They  embrace  hastily,  just  as  the  door 
opens  and  he  is  arrested  by  plain  clothes  men. 
He    goes    out    smiling, — "I'm    ready,  gentlemen." 


DANA  THE  UNKNOWN 
J.  R.  Wadsworth 

THE  New  professor,  Dana  X,  is  nicknamed  Dana 
The  Unknown  by  the  college  flirtly  Cyn- 
thia Hale,  who  assures  her  girl  friends  and 
the  jealous  Bob  Strout  that  she  will  "make" 
him   in   no  time. 

She  proceeds  to  intrude  herself  on  his  com- 
pany at  all  times,  disarming  him  by  her  charm 
and  her  clever  conversation.  She  contrives  to 
secure  a  seat  next  to  his  in  the  theatre,  and  acts 
before  all  the  school  as  though  the  new  professor 
had  been  her  escort.  The  Dean  looks  on  dis- 
couraged, for  it  seems  that  every  new  professor 
is  doomed  to  be  spoiled  by  one  of  the  college 
flappers,  and  he  had  hoped  that  Dana  X  would 
be  different. 

Cynthia  pours  oil  on  the  fire  of  the  Deans 
suspicions  by  entering  the  professor's  cabin 
dripping  wet,  after  a  fishing  trip.  He  is  forced 
to  allow  her  to  change  into  dry  clothing,  and 
then  offers  to  drive  her  home.  The  Dean  ap- 
pears, as  always,  on  a  scene  replete  with  sug- 
gestiveness.  Cynthia  has  a  moment  of  remorse 
when  she  catches  the  look  of  perturbation  in 
The  Unknown's  countenance.  She  has  many  more 
such  moments,  when  her  brawny  football  hero, 
Bob  Strout,  proceeds  to  give  her  lectures  on 
loyalty  in  love.  But  she  has  a  vow  to  carry  out 
in  order  to  preserve  her  honor  among  her  fun- 
loving  sorority  sisters,  and  for  the  sake  of  sports- 
manship  resolves  to   see   it  through. 

Bob  comes  to  Dana's  office  and  asks  him  to  be 
a  patron  at  his  fraternity  dance  on  Friday.  Like 
a  spirited  rival,  Bob  wishes  to  play  all  his  cards 
fairly  against  the  professor.  But  half  apologet- 
ically, and  half  angrily,  he  explains  that  he  thinks 
the  professor  ought  to  know  that  Cynthia  is 
practically  engaged  to  him.  Dana  disclaims  any 
interest  in  the  young  lady,  and  explains  that 
what  things  have  happened  have  been  merely  co- 
incidences. At  the  dance  Cynthia  takes  Dana 
away  from  the  bridge -playing  elderly  chaperones 
and  he  really  enjoys  the  dance.  He  is  imbued  with 
a  desire  to  parry  against  the  lovelorn  Bob.  He 
whispers  into  Cynthia's  ear, 
"It  really  is   too  bad." 

"What  do  you  mean?  *'  He  won't  tell.  She 
thinks  he  is  regretting  the  fact  that  she  is  al- 
ready engaged.  She  tries,  in  all  subtle  ways,  to 
show  that  she  is  still  her  own  master  by  ignor- 
ing Bob  all  evening  and  treating  the  professor 
most  amicably.  She  thus  places  herself  in  a 
position  of  a  free  woman  ripe  for  a  proposal. 
The  Professor  wears  an  amused  smirk  that 
causes  her  misgiving.  Poor  Bob  is  too  busy  en- 
gineering  the   party   to   have   time   to   be  angry. 

Dana  The  Unknown  takes  Cynthia  home  in  the 
car.  It  rains  hard,  and  they  are  forced  to  stop 
at  some  farmhouse.  Cynthia  suggests  that  this 
will  ruin  their  reputation,  unless — .  She  is  all 
prepared  to  turn  the  professor  down,  but  she  does 
want  to  get  him  to  the  point  of  a  proposal.  He 
repeats  again  what  he  had  said  formerly  that 
evening,  "It  really  is  too  bad."  She  demands  an 
explanation.  He  gives  it — "That  my  wife  is 
such  a  charming  woman  herself.  I  am  expecting 
her  to  arrive  next  week.  I'll  want  you  to  meet 
her." 

Cynthia  shivers.  Then  smiles.  Who  cares! 
There's  nobody  like  her  great  big  football  hero, 
anyway  1  She  is  suddenly  so  anxious  to  get  back 
to  Bob  that  she  hurries  the  professor  out  again 
into  the  rain.  The  car  plods  through  mud  and 
slush,  to  the  door  of  Bob's  fraternity,  and  thus 
saves  their  mutual  reputations  and  sends  the 
harrowed    Bob    into    new   flights    of    ecstasy  and 


love.  Before  the  professor  leaves,  he  whispers 
to  Cynthia. 

"But  1  am  no  longer  The  Unknown.  Call  me 
Xenocrates ! " 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE 
(Mrs.)    M.  A.  Peden 

ALONE  cottage  built  on  a  long  point  of  land, 
a  mile  wide,  and  the  ocean  on  both  sides. 
The  bay,  three  miles  wide  and  five  or  six 
miles  long,  connected  with  the  mainland  on  the 
west.  It  was  to  this  cottage  that  Marie  Holmes 
is  taken  by  her  husband,  newly  appointed  keeper 
of  the  house  of  refuge.  It  was  a  rather  lonesome 
place,  tor  neighbors  were  unknown,  and  whatever 
diversion  took  place  was  of  the  most  primitive 
sort.  Marie's  husband  was  a  boat  builder  by 
trade  and  his  spare  time  was  given  up  to  this 
activity.  Often  he  would  leave  for  visits  to  the 
mainland  on   his  work. 

it  was  during  one  of  these  journeys  that  a 
terrific  hurricane,  sudden  and  fierce,  as  they  are 
wont  to  be  in  tropical  climes,  falls  upon  her 
noine.  Cries  of  help  from  the  shore  line  and  Marie, 
hastily  grabbing  a  wrapping,  goes  to  meet  the 
ship-wrecked  sailors.  There  are  seven  in  all  and 
one  with  a  broken  leg.  Marie  does  what  she  can 
for  the  men, — clothes  and  feeds  them  and  awaits 
her  husband  return.  One  of  the  survivors,  Jim 
Hagerty,  is  very  much  taken  to  her  and,  sailor- 
like, is  not  timid  in  his  advances.  Marie,  kept 
from  the  company  of  all  society  but  her  husband, 
is  captivated  by  his  bold  and  persuasive  personal- 
ity. They  fall  in  love  with  one  another,  and 
three  days  later  her  husband  returns,  to  find 
them  in  each  others'  arms.  He  watches  them  in 
silence,  determined  to  hav  his  reckoning  later. 

All  of  the  men  leave  for  shore  except  Jim. 
Since  Holmes  will  have  to  take  them  over  in  his 
boat,  he  proposes  that  he  care  for  Marie  until 
Holmes  returns.  Marie  supports  his  viewpoint 
and  the  lovers  are  left  alone.  Their  love-making 
continues.  Holmes  returns  to  find  them  missing 
from  the  cottage  and  goes  in  search  of  them. 
Heart-stricken,  he  explores  the  coast  completely 
but  the  lovers  have  gone.  They  have  taken  the 
canoe  for  their  escape.  Overwhelmed,  he  sits 
down  havily,  his  face  in  his  hands.  Suddenly  rage 
takes  possession  *)f  him.  Perhaps  there  is  still 
time  in  which  to  merit  justice.  Hastily,  he  makes 
after  them.  There  is  a  heavy  sea  running.  The 
sky  is  darkened.  A  storm  is  brewing.  Voices  in 
the  dark.  His  wife — Marie — is  heard  pleading 
with  Jim  to  bring  her  back.  She  has  realized 
the  enormity  of  her  act.  She  is  struggling.  And 
Holmes  is  just  in  time  to  snatch  her  fingers  and 
lift  her  into  his  boat.  .There  is  no  sign  of  Jim. 
He  could  not  swim  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
fates  have  claimed  him  in  payment  for  his  treach- 
ery to  his  benefactors. 


DUCDAME 
Lua   Brayles  LeGrande 

THE  conventional  living  room  suite  of  a 
typical  American  middle  class  family.  When 
the  children  are  at  last  scooted  out  of 
the  room,  the  elders  take  up  the  subject  of  es- 
tablishing a  family  budget  such  as  Margaret  has 
read  about  in  some  woman's  magazine.  That,  she 
advises,  will  enable  them  to  meet  expenses.  She 
starts  by  cutting  out  Ted's  golf,  Ted's  Country 
Club,  Ted's  lunches.  Mr.  Walker's  sense  of  humor 
almost  collapses,  but  he  suggests  that  they  might 
have  cut  out  the  babies,  the  car,  the  radio,  all  of 
which  were  secured  to  appease  Mrs.  Walker.  The 
children  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  but  Ted 
has  paid  their  weight  in  gold  to  have  them,  and 
he  would  at  least  like  to  get  rid  of  the  radio. 
Neither  is  willing  to  sacrifice  a  thing,  and  the 
only  conclusion  they  arrive  at  is  that  Mrs. 
Walker  write  out  a  nice  neat  budget.  She  prom- 
ises to  run  the  whole  house  herself,  from  now 
on,  merely  with  the  aid  of  a  budget. 

At  the  next  scene  the  couple  are  attending  a 
bridge  game.  Their  friends  have  noticed  the  at- 
tempt at  economy  of  the  Walkers,  and  pass  dis- 
couraging remarks  about  the  efficacy  of  these 
much-advertised  budgets.  Ted  says  Margaret  has 
been  handling  everything  so  efficiently  of  late 
that  he  hears  nothing  more  of  bills.  Margaret 
winces;  she  has  been  hearing  more  than  her  share, 
but  would  rather  be  hailed  as  a  remarkable  bud- 
geteer  than  admit  her  failure  to  Ted.  The  game 
is  merely  an  excuse  for  a  lot  of  gossip.  We  hear 
about  stocks,  about  poor  golf,  about  troublesome 
children,  until  the  game  grows  wearisome  and 
the  men  march  out  for  drinks.  Margaret  gives  up 
her  enforced  gayety  as  Ted  leaves,  and  confesses 
to  friend  Katherine  that  she  is  frantic  over  the 
tirade  of  bills  that  are  constantly  thrust  at  her 
by  the  faithful  Aunt  Kate.  Katherine,  womanlike, 
suggests  the  stock  market  as  the  panacea.  Her 
uncle  can  advise  in  just  what  stocks  to  invest. 
Ted  has  never  succumbed  to  this  kind  of  gamb- 
ling, and  Margaret  would  never  have  him  know 
it,  but  she  finally  invests  the  payments  on  their 
house  in  some  fool  stock  that  dwindles  to  nothing 
in  a  short  time. 

Meanwhile,  Ted  secures  a  dismissal  from  his 
job  at  the  bank  by  "talking  up"  to  the  boss.  He 
has  been  getting  too  cocky,  since  he  began  to 
believe  in  Margaret's  budget.  The  bank  President 
criticises  the  clerk  for  his  part  in  high-priced 
activities   outside  of   the  office. 

Ted  comes  home  dejected,  only  to  be  met  with 
Margaret's  confession.  The  last  cent  she  had  is 
lost  in  stocks,  the  house  is  drowned  in  bills.  Ted 
confesses  his  own  story,  resolved  to  do  the  scene 
up  thoroughly  and  burn  all  their  bridges.  Then 
at  last  the  complete  misery  arouses  them  both  out 
of  their  childish  torpor.  They  realize  their  folly 
in    trying    to    run    an    expensive    household    on  a 


bank  clerk's  salary.  Ted  says  "I'm  going  to  show 
liic  nrst  gram  or  sense  in  my  life.  1  waiKed  ouc 
of  the  bank  because  Mr.  Martin  gave  me  some 
good  advice.  1  m  going  to  tell  him  what  a  tool 
I've  been,," 

He  does,  and  gets  his  job  back.  They  move  into 
a  cheap  apartment,  give  up  the  car,  the  radio, 
the  country  club,  golf,  stock  market  manipulations, 
bridge  parties,  gin — -and  women  s  magazine  budget 
suggestions!  We  assume  when  tne  curtain  tails 
that  the  bills  are  fast  evaporating  and  the  Walk- 
ers are  being  reinstated  in  a  position  of  peace  and 
self  respect. 


PRAIRIE  PRODUCT 
Ned  N.  Andrews  and  F.  P.  Matz 

A SIOUX  Indian  youth,  Charlie-Spotted-Horse, 
and  Jim  McAnthey,  are  the  main  characters, 
who  put  to  rout  Ike  Paulman  and  his  gang 
ot  cattle  thieves,  William  McAnthey  is  visited 
by  his  old  time  friend  Ward  Morris,  attorney, 
who  tells  the  rangers  that  they  are  to  call  upon 
him  whenever  trouble  arises.  McAnthey  tells  the 
story  of  his  adoption  of  Charlie.  He  also  relates 
the  trouble  caused  him  by  Ike  Paulman's  gang. 
The  Paulman  gang  and  the  McAnthey  family  have 
long  been  warring  against  each  other.  McAnthey 
has  caught  Tex  Kelley,  Stub  Mackey  and  Al 
Paulman,  compelling  them  to  sign  a  confession  of 
their  guilt  in  rustling  steers.  The  members  of 
the  gang  have  been  after  this  signed  paper  but 
have  been  unsuccessful  so  far.  .  .  .In  the  grocery 
store  conducted  by  the  Dawsons,  AI  becomes  ugly 
and  is  called  to  account  by  Jim  and  Charlie.  .  .  . 
Tom  Condon,  foreman  of  the  ranch,  and  Will 
McAnthey  start  for  Lake  Cedar.  During  their 
absence,  Maud  Condon  traps  Mackey,  Kelley  and 
young  Paulman,  who  have  come  after  the  con- 
fession. Ike  attempts  to  rescue  them,  but  is  un- 
successful. The  prisoners  are  freed  after  they 
sign  another  confession  admitting  their  further 
guilt.  At  the  gang's  headquarters,  Tex  quarrels 
with  Ike.  .  .  .Ella  Larson  tells  Jim  her  Dad  is 
bitten  by  a  rattle -snake.  Charlie,  by  means  of 
certain  herbs,  saves  his  life.  .  .  .At  a  box  party 
conducted  by  Rev.  Bissell  and  Hazel  Haywood,  Al 
quarrels  with  Hazel,  draws  his  guns  and  insists 
upon  a  kiss  from  Hazel  to  mend  matters.  He  is 
seized  from  behind  by  a  strange  Indian  Chief 
dressed  in  full  raiment,  who  disappears  as  soon 
as  order  is  restored. 

Meanwhile,  the  McAnthey  ranchmen  learn  that 
twenty  head  of  their  choice  cattle  are  missing  and 
a  search  is  made  at  once.  Ella  Larson  joins  the 
boys.  They  come  upon  the  outlaws  and  plan  to 
teach  them  a  lesson  with  the  aid  of  "stoup".  .  .  . 
Ike  attempts  to  attack  Charlie  with  a  knife,  but 
is  frustrated.  At  the  ranch  William  appeals  to 
Ike  to  give  up  his  bad  career  and  Ike  is  released.  .  . 
Ike  dies  and  Charlie  is  blamed  for  his  death.  .  .  . 
At  a  game  of  billiards,  Jim  is  threatened  with 
death  by  Al  unless  he  gives  up  the  confession 
papers.  Again  the  strange  Indian  Chieftain  comes 
to  the  rescue.  .  .Will  McAnthey  goes  East  .  . 
Al  and  Stub,  partially  intoxicated,  find  Ella  and 
Hazel  alone.  Charlie  and  Jim  come  to  their  aid  .  .  . 
Jim  is  taken  prisoner.  A  stray  bullet  wounds  Al 
in  the  shoulder.  They  drive  quickly  to  Dr.  Daw- 
son's office. :  Al  pretends  that  Jim  shot  him  .  .  . 
Venge  Cook,  a  stranger  comes  to  join  forces  with 
Al.  Jim  is  taken  prisoner  and  locked  up  behind 
iron  bars.  Charlie  and  Ella  come  to  free  him.  .  . 
Hidden  Valley  is  the  hiding  place  for  the  rustled 
steers  and  Charlie,  Jim,  Al,  Venge  and  the  Rev. 
Bissell  ride  westward,  gaining  admission  through 
a  ruse.  The  stolen  cattle  are  found  and  Fritz, 
the  caretaker,  captured.  A  barbacue  is  held  to 
celebrate  the  defeat  of  the  Paulman  gang.  Al, 
in  disguise,  attempts  to  hold  up  the  wealthy  ranch- 
men who  have  arrived  there,  but  again  the  mys - 
terious  chieftain  puts  Al  and  Stub  to  rout. 

Jim  is  held  up  by  Fritz,  during  the  course  of 
which  Fritz  is  badly  wounded  and  dies.  Before 
life  departs,  he  gives  Jim  certain  papers,  telling 
him  to  put  them  away  safely.  .  .  Detective  Ross- 
burg  and  the  sheriff  arrive  in  search  of  two  yeggs 
who  have  blown  up  the  safe  in  the  Denver  Post 
Office.  Fritz  is  one  of  the  men  wanted;  the  other 
is  a  person   called  "Toney." 

The  two  yeggs  have  stolen  considerable  gold  and 
the  reward  for  their  capture  is  substantial.  They 
expect  Toney  to  return  at  night  to  his  hiding  place, 
for  the  loot.  Jim  is  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Venge  and  brought  to  trial,  at  which  time  the 
paper  given  him  by  Fritz  is  brought  to  light. 
Charlie  communicates  with  Ward  Morris  who  ar- 
rives by  aeroplane  to  take  care  of  the  defense.  .  . 
At  the  trial,  which  is  attended  by  every  person  of 
importance  in  the  community,  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  Jim  will  have  to  pay  the  extreme  penalty, 
but  when  Tex  gets  on  the  stand  his  testimony  is 
directly  contrary  to  that  of  AI  Paulman  and  Stub 
Mackey.  He  admits  that  he  killed  Venge  Cook. 
Tex  tells  the  court  that  he  had  joined  the  Paulman 
gang  because  he  wanted  to  work  against  them  in 
their  dishonorable  activities.  He  states  further 
that  Venge  Cook  killed  Detective  Rossburg.  .  .  . 
Tex  had  shot  Venge  in  defense  of  Jim.  .  .  .It  is 
revealed  that  Tex  has  been  playing  the  part  of 
the  Indian  Chieftain.  .  .  .Other  mysteries  are 
solved.  The  shooting  of  Al  Paulman  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  Charlie  did  this  to  protect 
Jim's  life.  It  is  revealed  that  Ella  shot  Fritz  in 
defense  of  Jim.  .  .  Venge  Cook  turns  out  to  be 
Toney,  the  yeggman.  Jim,  Tex  and  Ella  divide  the 
reward.  Jim  is  acquited.  The  story  terminates 
with  the  double  marriage  of  Jim  and  Charlie  to 
Hazel  and  Ella.  Charlie  has  obtained  the  lease 
to  Hidden  Valley  and  Jim  McAnthey  is  foreman  of 
the  ranch,  which  is  formed  into  a  company,  so 
that  all  the  members  of  the  ranch  can  profit  in 
its  undertaking. 
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Three  Years  From  Now  f 


Have  you  bettered  your  ambitions  during  the  past 
years?  Have  you  improved  your  earnings,  ac- 
quired those  comforts  of  life  which  are  yours  for 
the  working,  and  added  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  those  dependent  upon  you?  Have  you 
eliminated  those  technical  defects  which  have  kept 
you  from  achieving  recognition  in  the  literary 
field? 

An  individual,  like  any  business,  must  take  in- 
ventory. What  does  your  inventory  show?  In 
all  fairness  to  yourself,  take  stock.  Throw  out 
the  dead  timber  and  resolve  that  one  year  from 
today  you  will  have  either  reached  your  goal  or 
be  well  on  your  way. 

Remember  that  writing  is  a  matter  of  correct 
guidance!  Very  few  of  us  are  born  geniuses. 
Given  a  certain  basis — a  basic  ability, — the  rest 
is  sheer  perseverance,  coupled  with  the  helping 
hand  of  a  master  of  story  technique! 

Three  years  from  now!  Will  you  have  progressed 
or  declined?  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  no  being 
stands  still.  Your  future  is  in  your  making.  Act 
now!  Today! 

Enroll  today  in  the  Daniel  O'Malley  Institute  of 
Dramatic  Writing  and  work  with  Daniel  O'Malley 
to  success !  The  course  is  six  months  and  the 
results  are  guaranteed! 
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NEW  YORK  PRODUCERS  . 


The  story  for  which  you  are  looking  will  be 
found  in  the  work  of  our  clients,  many  of  whom 
are  professional  writers.  Their  work  appears 
in  published  book  form  and  in  the  leading 
magazines,  etc.  Detailed  literary  history  of  any 
author  upon  request. 

Detailed  synopses  are  available  for  each  story 
listed  herein.  A  telephone  call  will  bring  them 
to  your  office  immediately. 

Many  producers  prefer  the  quiet  of  our 
offices  for  perusal  of  manuscripts  and  you  are 
free  to  call  upon  us  without  obligation. 

As  always,  we  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  every  way  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
our  clients  and  yourselves. 


DANIEL  O'MALLEY  CO. 

1776  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  better  medium  for  reaching  the  producers  than  Talking  Picture  Magazine 
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Write  for  Profit/ 


We  guarantee  results  through 
persona]  guidance  by  Daniel  O'Malley. 
Short  stories,  novels,  talking  picture 
manuscripts  and  plays  taught  in  the 
most  logical  and  effective  manner   .    .  . 


JVrite  now  for  Particulars ! 
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TO  PRODUCER  AND  WRITER-FRIENDS  JF  HO 

ARE  LEGION,  THROUGHOUT  UNITED  STATES 
AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

EW  YORK  CITY  purchases  by  far  the  majority  of  all 
stories  utilized  in  Talking  Pictures  today,  and  our  new  de- 
partment thus  enables  adequate  representation  in  this  field. 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  experts  who  are  second  to  none. 
Whether  it  be  work  of  synopses,  technical  working  continuity,  crit- 
icism, revision  or  typing,  you  may  rely  upon  work  of  integrity  at 
all  times. 

The  necessity  for  legal  protection  through  copyright  is  very 
evident.  Proof  of  this  is  demonstrated  almost  daily  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington 
is  maintained  for  that  purpose.  Reliance  upon  the  common  law  is 
unwise.  No  honorable  author  or  producer  desires  to  become  involved 
in  burdensome  litigation,  and  copyright  protection  is  insurance 
against  that  substantial  expense.  The  producer  is  thus  protected 
against  any  unfounded  claims  of  authorship,  as  well  as  the  author 
himself. 

TALKING  PICTURE  MAGAZINE  is  the  pioneer  publication 
of  the  talking  picture  industry  and  while  not  all  of  the  stories  herein 
are  sold,  there  is  no  better  medium  for  reaching  the  suitable  producers. 

Our  offices  are  available  for  those  producers  who  do  not  depend 
upon  staff  continuity  writers.  Our  rates  for  this  work  are  reason- 
able and  are  subject  to  contract. 

In  addition  to  synopses  herein  printed,  complete  script  is  sub- 
mitted to  suitable  producers  where  in  our  judgment  such  submission 
is  advisable. 

Free  copy  of  publication  is  sent  to  each  author  whose  story 
appears  herein. 

Producers  will  find  it  extremely  useful  to  retain  TALKING 
PICTURE  MAGAZINE  in  their  files  for  a  future  emergency,  in 
event  that  their  present  needs  are  supplied. 
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Published  monthly.  Talking  Picture  Magazine  is  not  available  to  the  general  public.  Daniel  O'Malley  Co.,  1776 
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THE   FLYING  POET 
F.  L.  Ellis 

TOPVILLE  is  having  an  election.  Country 
soap-box  orations  are  in  full  swing,  al- 
though the  one  and  only  candidate  is  Sher- 
iff John  Parkins,  owner  of  the  General  Store, 
which  sells  everything  from  pins  to  plows.  Here 
the  people  gather;  the  men  to  discuss  politics; 
the  women,  family  affairs.  John  Parkins'  one 
cause  of  regret  in  his  staunch  old  age  was  Gi- 
onthe,  a  son.  This  young  man  fancies  himself 
a  poet,  affecting  the  story-book  mannerisms  of 
a  nineteenth  century  bard,  wearing  a  Buster 
Brown  blouse  and  tie,  dark  hair  a  little  too 
long,  and  assuming  a  poetic  eye  behind  modern 
glasses.  At  the  least  provocation  he  quotes 
poetry,  giving  his  father's  customers  an  earful 
even  to  the  extent  of  filling  their  shoes  with 
molasses,  by  absent-mindedly  allowing  a  bar- 
rel to  overflow  while  waiting  on  a  lady.  His 
father,  exasperated  beyond  endurance,  forcibly 
ejects  him  from  the  store.  He  is  precipitated 
headlong  into  Helen  Rogers. 

Lately  the  deserted  houses  across  the  railroad 
track  are  being  occupied  by  typical  East-siders 
from  New  York  City.  The  townspeople  take  little 
notice  of  them  until  the  Topville  "Bugle"  prints 
the  fact  that  a  Jim  Mullins  is  going  to  run  for 
sheriff  in  opposition  to  John  Parkins.  A  plot 
has  already  been  started  to  upset  the  faith  of 
the  townspeople  in  their  old  sheriff.  Helen 
Rogers  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  store, 
where  she  has  been  sent  by  the  leader  to  vamp 
Gionthe  into  making  a  speech  against  his  father. 
Helen  has  grown  fond  of  the  town  bard,  and 
has  objected,  but  when  they  threaten  to  bring 
harm  to  Gionthe  if  they  do  not  receive  her 
support,  she  agrees  with  much  misgiving. 

The  morning  that  Gionthe  is  ejected  from  the 
store  is  on  the  day  that  Helen  is  on  her  way 
to  carry  out  the  plan  for  the  ruination  of  his 
father.  "  She  sympathizes  with  him  and  works 
on  his  one  weakness — poetry.  She  offers  him  a 
drink  that  her  friends  have  prepared  and  under 
its  influence  Gionthe  learns  from  her  the  lines 
he  later  speaks  from  the  soap-box,  denouncing 
his  father  as  a  bootlegger,  and  inviting  the 
hearers  to  examine  his  father's  cellar  for  proof. 
The  people  discover  the  cellar  of  Sheriff  Par- 
kins is  well  stocked  with  liquor,  which  is  the  do- 
ings of  Helen's  friends.  Gionthe  has  collapsed  and 
Helen  takes  him  to  a  deserted  hut,  refusing  to 
take  him  home,  fearful  of  his  father's  wrath, 
and  confesses  what  she  has  made  him  do.  She 
is  about  to  tell  him  the  real  nature  of  the  gang 
when  she  is  suddenly  bound  and  gagged  from 
behind  and  dragged  to  an  awaiting  auto.  Gi- 
onthe futilely  pursues,  but  the  car  rapidly  disap- 
pears. Vainly  he  searches  for  some  means  to 
follow  her  and  comes  across  a  note  dropped 
by  one  of  the  men.  The  note  tells  of  an  air- 
plane arriving  that  afternoon  for  the  leader. 
Gionthe  dejectedly  saunters  toward  the  deserted 
section  of  Topville,  glancing  now  and  then  at 
the  sky  for  the  plane.  He  is  nearby  when  it 
lands.  Gionthe  pretends  to  be  one  of  the  men 
whom  the  pilot  expects  to  find  as  one  of  the 
gang.  Gionthe  has  an  inspiration!  He  pretends 
to  be  the  gangster  who  is  to  return,  and  com- 
mands the  pilot  to  jump  into  the  plane  with 
him  and  go  back  to  city  headuarters.  In  the 
city,  he  again  asks  the  pilot  to  order  a  taxi  to 
take  them  to  their  destination,  while  he  phones 
police  headquarters  to  await  his  alarm.  The 
pilot  has  given  the  taxi-driver  the  address, 
which  is  just  as  Gionthe  had  hoped,  and  he 
arrives  before  an  ominous  looking  building  on 
the  East  Side,  whereupon  Gionthe  notifies  the 
police,  giving  them  the  address. 

In  the  building  he  slinks  by  the  men  who 
might  recognize  him,  and  discovers  Helen  gag- 
ged and  threatened.  Gionthe  fights  off  the  at- 
tackers, aided  by  the  police  who  finally  arrive 
in  time,  and  Helen  is  freed.  She  directs  him 
to  pursue  the  leader  who  has  eluded  the  police 
and  is  on  the  way  to  the  airport.  Gionthe 
manages  to  arrive  at  the  airport  just  in  time 
to  grab  on  to  the  tail  of  the  gangster's  plane. 
He  crawls  to  the  cockpit  where  a  terrific  fight 
ensues  while  the  plane  does  some  wild  stunts  on 
its  own  initiative.  Gionthe  finally  overpowers  the 
gangster  and  after  hair-breath  dives,  etc., 
brings  the  plane  to  earth  with  a  nose-dive  that 
results  in  little  damage.  Helen,  who  has  reached 
the  field  with  the  officers,  rushes  to  the  plane 
thinking  Gionthe  killed,  only  to  find  him  try- 
ing to  extricate  himself  from  the  cockpit.  He 
is  acclaimed  a  hero  by  the  surrounding  officers 
for  bringing  about  the  capture  of  the  largest 
ring  of  jewelry  thieves  and  bootleggers  in  the 
country.  Gionthe's  father  is  wired  of  his  son's 
daring  capture  of  the  ring.  Gionthe  has  taken 
Helen  with  him  to  another  plane  to  hurry  back 
to  Topville  for  the  election.  They  arrive  just 
in  time  for  Gionthe  to  make  a  speech  redeem- 
ing his  first  one  and  which  assures  the  elec- 
tion of  his  father.  The  poet  has  made  good 
and  at  last  his  father  is  proud  of  him. 

 o  

THE  FATE  OF  ELENE 
Rachel  Henry 

THERE  are  not  many  girls  in  whom  beauty 
and  graciousness  of  disposition  are  so  per- 
fectly allied  that  even  other  girls  remain 
true  and   adoring.     Kathleen    met    Helene  at 


Vassar,  where  the  latter  was  married  to  John 
Tanner,  and  when  Kathleen  came  to  live  in  her 
husband's  home  town,  she  was  besieged  by 
Madge  and  Diane,  and  a  host  of  Gerald's 
friends,  who  were  anxious  both  to  entertain 
the  bride,  and  to  get  news  about  the  beautiful 
Helene.  At  one  of  the  many  dinners  in  the 
bride's  honor,  Madge  notices  a  reticence  on 
the  part  of  Kathleen  to  talk  of  Helene.  The 
next  day  she  visits  Kathleen,  and  tells  her 
that  she  has  discovered  why  Kathleen  has 
nobly  refrained  from  spreading  what  was  gen- 
eral gossip  at  Vassar — the  story  of  Helene's 
waywardness. 

But  Madge  has  heard  the  story  from  her 
husband,  who  had  it  from  the  family  of  Howe's, 
whose  son  was  the  guilty  deceiver.  Young  Howe 
was  married  to  Eleanor,  a  friend  of  Helene's, 
who  grew  ill  and  asked  Helene  to  keep  her 
husband  from  getting  lonely,  since  John  Voght, 
Helene's  husband,  was  away  at  his  office  and 
Helene  was  free  to  do  as  she  pleased.  Helene 
does  not  know  that  Howe's  love-making  is 
merely  a  superficial  trait  which  all  the  Howes 
possess,  of  acting  the  Don  Juan  to  any  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  being  left  so  much  to  her- 
self by  her  busy  husband,  finally  succumbs  to 
Howe's  advances.  The  two  practice  deception 
for  several  months,  until  Howe  grows  tired, 
and  when  he  receives  a  worried  note  from  Hel- 
ene he  is  anxious  to  end  the  matter  before 
trouble  ensues.  In  his  own  cowardly  way,  he 
allows  his  wife,  Eleanor,  to  see  the  note  Helene 
has  written,  and  then  drops  it  on  the  dancing 
floor  at  an  affair,  so  that  John  is  informed  of 
its  contents,  which  becomes  a  subject  for  gen- 
eral gossip  among  the  people  who  attended  the 
dance.  This  releases  Howe  of  guilt  or  obliga- 
tion, but  Helene  is  shamed,  and  fears  to  face 
her  acquaintances.  John  Voght  then  demon- 
strates his  sincere  devotion,  by  refusing  to  al- 
lude to  the  incident  at  any  time,  and  giving 
up  all  his  business  engagements  in  order  to  be 
with  her  at  every  occasion,  to  save  her  from 
loneliness  and  slander.  They  are  reshaping 
their  lives  gradually,  but  Kathleen  asks  Madge 
to  co-operate  with  her  in  keeping  the  scandal 
out  of  the  town,  so  that  when  Helene  and  John 
come  for  a  visit,  they  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
old  freedom. 

 o  

OUT  FOR  SUPPER 

Jessie  Wynne 

THIS  comedy  short  has  for  its  theme  the 
courageous  attempts  of  Ned  Phillips  to 
keep  his  head  above  the  water,  although 
an  empty  household  and  unemployment  are  any- 
thing but  cheerful  contemplations.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  home,  that  evening,  he  is  met  by 
a  hungry  boy  and  an  anxious  wife.  Fortunately 
there  are  just  sufficient  funds  to  provide  the 
extreme  necessities — but  not  enough  to  feed 
Ned.  "Without  revealing  his  purpose,  and  tell- 
ing his  wife  that  he  is  keeping  an  important 
appointment  he  scrawls  a  note  and  departs. 

At  a  hospitable  home  on  Westwood  Drive  he 
is  met  by  an  old,  gentle  lady  who,  being  ac- 
customed to  feeding  tramps,  takes  him  to  the 
porch  and  arranges  a  bountiful  meal  for  him. 

Ned  spent  the  evening  at  the  Gospel  Tab- 
ernacle tent,  his  feet  in  the  warm  straw,  and 
a  great  steaming  negro  snoring  at  his  side. 
There  were  other  inmates  and  there  is  ample 
comic  relief.  Some  of  the  inmates  are  taken 
to  singing  and  the  song  "In  My  Heart  Here  is 
a  Melody"  seems  to  be  the  favorite. 

In  the  morning  Ned  must  account  to  his  wife 
and  he  tells  her  that  he  dined  at  the  Blue  Star 
with  Payne.  His  wife  is  surprised  that  she 
does  not  know  the  place,  since  she  and  Ned 
went  about  enough.  And  Payne,  too,  confuses 
her. 

"And  what  is  the  Blue  Star  like?"  she  queries 
persistently.  "Tell  me  about  the  room  and  the 
appointments.  You  know  I  like  lovely  things 
— exactly  as  well  as  I  used  to  do." 

"Well,  the  room  is  very  high,  and  dimly 
lighted — with  the  effect  of  stars.  No  one  eats 
out  in  the  main  hall  ordinarily.  There  are  de- 
lightful little  alcoves,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  all 
in  different  colors.  We  ate  in  the  yellow  al- 
cove. It  was  wonderful!"  .  .  .  One  question 
after  another  until  Ned  Phillips  drops  his  head 
on  his  outstretched  arms,  sobs — the  wordless, 
helpless  grief  of  utter  despair.  Hope  and  cour- 
age, and  even  pride  were  gone.  Bessie  patted 
the  back  of  his  head  with  a  slim,  white  hand. 
"I  shall  write  to  father,"  was  all  she  said. 

 o  

SINS  OF  THE  NIGHT 
May  Molesky 

NEWLYWEDS  must  all  go  through  the  tran- 
sient period,  and  the  Murdocks  were  no 
exception.  That  evening,  May  had  taken 
her  little  Jimmy  and  fled  to  her  mother's.  At 
least  she  would  be  understood  there.  .  .  Dreams 
take  strange  forms  and  soon  May  was  in  an- 
other world.  .  . 

Her  father  had  been  a  hard-working  man. 
WThen  under  the  influence  of  liquor  he  became 
unreasonable,  but  for  the  most  part  he  was  kind 
and  considerate.  One  night  he  returns  to  in- 
form May  that  their  condition  is  desperate.  He 


has  just  been  discharged  from  the  mill  and  they 
were  without  funds.  May  suggests  that  per- 
haps she  can  help.  Looking  at  his  daugnter 
closely  May's  father  realizes  that  she  is  beau- 
ful.  Is  not  beauty  a  commodity  sought  by  every 
man — men  of  wealth?  He  proposed  that  May 
look  her  best  that  night  and  to  that  end  every 
object  of  value  is  pledged.  Her  father  arrives 
— dead  drunk,  but  with  him  is  a  likeable  chap, 
Leonard  Brooks,  and  he  immediately  is  capti- 
vated by  her.  .  .  Her  father  is  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  there  double  pneumonia  sets  in. 
He  is  soon  gone. 

Married  life  with  Leonard  was  heavenly  for 
May.  Being  a  man  of  means,  every  luxury  was 
at  his  command.  Soon  little  Jimmy  had  come 
to  bless  their  union.  .  .  But  shadows  appear, 
as  they  have  a  way  of  doing,  on  even  the  most 
unruffled  surfaces  and  soon  May  is  infatuated 
with  a  man  introduced  to  her  by  her  husband, 
Chester  White.  Chester  holds  a  strange  in- 
fluence over  her  and  when  he  invites  her  to 
his  "nest"  she  does  not  have  the  power — or  in- 
clination, to  refuse.  Things  develop  to  such  a 
stage  that  May  realizes  a  decisive  step  is  nec- 
essary. She  goes  to  her  priest  for  advice  and 
he  tells  her  to  relate  the  truth  to  her  husband 
and  to  give  up  Chester.  Resolved  to  do  this 
she  confides  in  Leonard,  wrho  is  furious,  re- 
solving to  kill  Chester.  He  curses  her.  .  .  Some 
time  later  Chester  calls  on  the  phone,  tells  her 
he  cannot  live  without  her  and  threatens  to 
commit  suicide  if  she  will  not  come  to  him  at 
once.  May  refuses  to  leave  her  home  and  there 
is  a  shot  over  the  telephone.  Startled,  May 
picks  up  a  wrap  and,  against  her  husband's 
threats,  makes  her  way  to  Chester's  rooms. 
When  she  arrives  May  perceives  that  the  sui- 
cide was  fictitious.  Chester  explains.  Ten  years 
previous  Leonard  has  compromised  his  sweet- 
heart. This  was  his  means  of  revenge.  And 
now,  May  was  without  a  friend,  a  home — her 
child?  .  .  .  May  awakens  from  her  slumber  and 
her  reconciliation  with  Leonard  is  shown. 

 o  

THE  LOVE  CALL 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Graham 

RICHARD  TRENT,  ex-aviator,  returns  from 
the  war  with  his  pretty  wife  Maida.  Their 
life  is  a  happy  one  until  Dick's  friend  of 
the  trenches,  Miles  Gordon,  calls  upon  him  and 
becomes  infatuated  with  his  young,  charming 
wife.  He  has  met  her  abroad  too,  but  has 
concealed  his  love  for  her. 

Miles  is  invited  to  stay  with  them  for  a  while 
and  his  plans  to  win  Maida  for  himself  find 
fertile  field.  Being  only  nineteen  and  finding 
that  Richard  was  rather  conservative  in  his 
tastes,  Maida  falls  in  with  Miles'  intention  to 
leave  for  foreign  and  gayer  parts.  Richard  is 
called  away  on  a  business  trip  and  thus  the 
two  conspirators  are  left  alone.  They  enjoy  a 
dance  in  town.  When  Dick  returns  unexpectedly, 
the  maid  Diana  tells  him  of  the  love-making 
between  the  young  couple.  As  Dick  perceives 
the  understanding  look  pass  between  Maida  and 
Miles,  he  gets  to  his  feet  in  a  rage.  He  orders 
Maida  to  her  room  and  tells  Miles  that  he  is 
to  leave  at  once.  He  pulls  a  gun  from  his 
pocket  and  threatens  to  use  it  if  necessary. 
Diana  is  ordered  to  roll  his  luggage  down  the 
stairs. 

Miles  awaits  his  opportunity  and  meets  Maida 
when  Dick  drives  towards  town.  Definite  plans 
are  made  for  their  departure.  .  .  Some  time 
later  Dick  calls  for  her  to  read  to  him.  When 
he  is  asleep  Maida  packs  her  possessions  and 
meets  Miles.  Down  at  the  lake  they  take  one 
of  the  boats.  On  the  other  side  is  an  automo- 
bile and — freedom.  Dick,  informed  again  by 
Diana,  who  has  seen  everything,  takes  his 
'plane  and  awaits  the  boat  on  the  opposite 
shore.  He  calls  to  Maida.  Miles  jumps  into  the 
water  and  soon  Maida  is  in  Dick's  arms,  sob- 
bing and  pledging  her  faith  for  their  future 
happiness. 

 o  

LOVE  IS  LOVE  FOR  EVERMORE 
B.  B.  Showacre 

THE  chief  characters:  Christopher  Winthrop, 
novelist;  Jessica  Hunt,  his  childhood  sweet- 
heart  and  fiancee;    Sydney   North,  Chris- 
topher's   best    friend    and    ardent    admirer  of 
Jessica;  King  Madden,  Christopher's  friend  and 
attorney. 

A  game  of  singles  serves  to  introduce  Chris- 
topher and  Jessica.  .  .  A  stag  dinner.  .  .  the 
Winthrop-Hunt  wedding,  social  event  of  the 
season.  .  .  honeymooning  under  the  moonlit 
skies  of  the  Italian  lakes.  .  .  the  home  of  the 
Winthrops.  Christopher  explains  to  Jessica  the 
outline  of  his  new  novel.  Jessica  is  interested 
but  tells  Christopher  he  is  too  engrossed  in  his 
work.  One  day  Jessica  comes  to  him  and  tells 
him  that  she  has  planned  a  theatre  party. 
Christopher  kisses  her,  but  tells  her  he  is  too 
busy  to  accompany  her.  He  calls  Sydney.  .  . 
Returning  home  in  the  limousine  Jessica  is 
pensive  and  finally  bursts  into  tears.  Sydney 
knows  that  Jessica  is  lonesome,  and  unable  to 
control  his  love  for  her,  takes  her  into  his  arms. 
Christopher,  meanwhile,  is  immersed  in  his 
coming  novel,  and  refuses  all  invitations  to  ac- 
company Jessica.   .   .   Sydney  speaks  out  his 
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heart.  He  tells  Jessica  he  loves  her  and  asks 
her  to  go  away  with  him.  Jessica  consents. 
She  leaves  a  note  for  Christopher  who  is  so 
shocked  that  his  memory  is  affected.  Chris- 
topher wanders  throug-h  the  garden  and  on  to 
the  road,  aimless.  .  .  Years  pass.  Sydney,  un- 
fortunate in  his  speculations,  has  turned  to 
drink.  He  applies  to  the  Morning  Inquirer  for 
a  job  as  reporter.  There  Christopher,  under 
the  name  of  John  Martin,  is  assistant  editor. 
Sydney  recognizes  him  at  once  but  Christopher 
does  not  suspect  his  identity,  although  he  sees 
something  familiar  in  Sydney. 

Subsequently,  a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  west 
end  of  the  city.  Sydney  knows  that  the  fire  is 
near  the  apartment  house  where  he  and  Jes- 
sica live,  and  rushes  madly  from  the  office.  His 
face  is  so  desperate  that  Christopher,  who  has 
grown  to  like  him  very  much,  believes  him  to 
be  worried  about  his  family  and  decides  to 
follow  him.  There  is  a  race  for  the  scene  of 
the  fire.  Sydney  becomes  frantic  when  he  finds 
out  that  the  fire  has  reached  the  apartment 
house.  .  .  Jessica  is  carried  out  in  a  stretcher. 
Sydney  loses  his  life  in  the  flames.  As  Chris- 
topher sees  Jessica  removed  he  knows  that 
she  must  have  some  connection  with  his  past 
life.  Passing  a  church  from  which  the  strains 
of  the  wedding  song  come  forth,  he  feels  that 
slowly  his  memory  is  returning. 

Christopher,  fully  recovered,  seeks  Jessica 
from  place  to  place.  Unable  to  find  Jessica, 
Christopher  returns  home.  His  attorney,  King 
Madden,  calls  and  congratulates  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  life.  Jessica,  unaware  of  Christopher's 
long  absence,  and  longing  for  a  glimpse  of  him, 
returns  to  their  old  home  where  the  two  come 
face  to  face.  .  .  Jessica  falters  towards  him 
and  he  takes  her  in  his  arms. 


o 


HONOR  OF  SPAIN 
N.  M.  Layne 

THE  time:  Shortly  after  the  Mexican  War. 
Place:  The  Southwest  Territory.  An  ha- 
cienda. Characters:  Wood,  a  captain  of 
cavalry;  Maxson,  first  lieutenant;  Don  Torellas, 
an  old  Spaniard;  Nisida,  daughter  of  Torellas; 
Juan,  son  of  Torellas;  Blase,  a  border  free- 
lance, an  American,  in  love  with  Nisida. 

Don  Torellas  and  his  daughter  live  in  a  some- 
what isolated  hacienda.  They  are  poor  but 
not  impoverished.  The  old  Don  still  has  a 
chest  of  gold  pieces  concealed  in  his  house.  .  . 
Blase  has  won  his  way  into  the  old  Don's  re- 
gard through  a  service  in  driving  off  cattle 
thieves.  The  love  affair  at  first  develops  un- 
noticed by  Torellas,  but  the  latter  at  length 
surprises  the  lovers,  falls  into  a  fury,  and  drives 
Blase  from  the  place.  .  .  Torellas  offers  hospi- 
tality to  Captain  Wood  and  Lieutenant  Maxson. 
Maxson  is  at  once  infatuated  with  the  girl,  as 
well  as  with  her  fortune.  Torellas  comes  in  on 
a  scene  where  Nisida  is  resisting  Maxson's  ad- 
vances. He  is  ordered  into  confinement  within 
the  limits  of  the  camp.  .  .  Maxson  plans  to 
encourage  Juan,  who  wants  to  join  the  military 
forces,  so  that  he  will  have  less  opposition 
when  he  comes  to  take  Nisida.  Maxson  ob- 
serves Torellas  at  his  gold  chest.  His  cupidity 
and  his  passion  for  Nisida  combine  to  hurry 
him  into  action.  Juan  joins  their  forces.  .  . 
Maxson  with  the  aid  of  three  confederates  plans 
to  abduct  the  girl  and  rob  Don  Torellas.  Juan, 
by  chance,  overhears  their  scheme  and  follows. 
Juan  is  wounded  but  finally  kills  one  of  his 
antagonists.  Meanwhile,  Maxson  and  his  two 
companions  arrive  at  the  house,  seize  Nisida 
and  Torellas,  as  well  as  the  gold,  and  flee.  They 
set  Torellas  afoot  in  the  desert  and  leave  him 
to  die.  Blase  comes  upon  Torellas,  meets  Juan, 
who  at  first  believes  him  one  of  the  abductors, 
and  trails  the  men  while  Juan  takes  his  father 
for  medical  care.  Blase  opens  fire,  when  he 
locates  their  camp,  and  Juan  comes  to  his  aid. 
Maxson  is  captured,  wounded,  after  being 
smoked  out  of  the  thicket.  Juan,  taught  from 
childhood  his  father's  code,  wants  to  kill  Max- 
son, but  is  deterred.  He  is  thankful  also  that 
he  has  not  punished  Nisida  by  death  when  he 
learns  that  she  has  not  been  injured.  Torellas 
insists  that  Maxson  marry  Nisida,  believing 
his  daughter  to  be  betrayed.  Wood,  however, 
wants  Maxson  as  a  military  prisoner.  The  in- 
sistence of  Wood  precipitates  matters.  Torellas 
gives  a  sign  to  his  followers.  Two  of  them 
enter  the  building  and  then  Torellas  tells  him 
to  take  his  man.  The  body  of  Maxson  is  seen 
swinging  from  a  beam.  .  .  Nisida  has  denied 
that  she  has  been  harmed  by  Maxson.  Don  To- 
rellas withdraws  all  objection  to  her  marriage 
with  Blase,  since  he  is  now  greatly  indebted 
to  Blase,  and  also  because  this  marriage,  after 
Maxson's  death,  would  settle  his  daughter's 
status  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 


o 


DOUBLE  PATHS 
Viola  H.  Merrick 

SAM    THORNTON,    listening    to    the  storm 
howling  about  him,  determines  to  visit  Liz- 
zie Mason.    While  he  is  gone  tragedy  over- 
takes his  dwelling  and  his  house  goes  up  in 
flames.     His  wife  -dies  from  injuries,  leaving 


his  son  Richard,  who,  after  his  father's  death, 
is  taken  in  hand  by  the  Masons.  The  Masons 
have  a  boy,  Harold,  a  little  older  than  Rich- 
ard. There  is  intense  discrimination  between 
the  two.  Uncle  Charles,  however,  remains 
friendly  to  the  youth  and  encourages  him  in 
every  way  possible.  Harold  is  headstrong  and 
willful. 

Richard  works  his  way  through  college  and 
is  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  has  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Helen  Dorr  and  invites  her  to 
meet  his  family.  Harold  and  Helen  fall  in  love 
at  first  sight.  Harold,  however,  is  turning  to 
bad  habits — forgery,  for  example, — and  over- 
stepping his  bounds  one  day,  he  is  arrested. 
Helen  begs  Richard  to  defend  him.  To  plead 
the  case  and  obtain  Harold's  release  is  to  lose 
the  girl  he  loves.  Yet  Richard  nobly  carries 
forward. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Richard  is  running  for  mayor  and  the 
publicity  attendant  upon  this  case  is  sure  to 
hurt  his  chances  for  election.  The  trial  scene 
is  a  spectacular  one  and  Harold  is  acquitted. 
Instead  of  greeting  Helen  upon  his  freedom,  he 
throws  himself  down  upon  a  cot.  Helen  is  ig- 
nored completely.  Harold  delights  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  hoodwinked  justice  and  he  takes 
great  joy  in  the  newspaper  reports  and  pic- 
tures. 

At  the  home  scene  Richard  is  missing.  Harold 
leaves  for  the  poolroom,  with  just  a  nod  to 
Helen.  Heartbroken,  Helen  runs  to  Richard's 
home  and  seeks  comfort  in  his  presence.  She 
attempts  to  console  him,  feeling  that  his  am- 
bitions for  mayoralty  are  gone.  But  true  love 
knows  no  barriers  and  soon  the  two  young  folks 
are  opening  up  their  hearts  to  each  other. 
Harold  is  glad  to  be  released  from  his  engage- 
ment to  Helen.  He  claimed  his  poor  mother 
needed  him,  which,  of  course,  was  a  graceful 
exit. 

The  mayoralty  contest  is  in  full  swing.  Pa- 
rades, public  speeches,  fireworks — all  lend  col- 
orfulness  to  the  scene.  At  first  the  tide  seems 
to  be  overwhelmingly  against  Richard,  but  soon 
there  is  a  turn.  And,  with  Helen  leaning  ten- 
derly upon  his  arm,  Richard  is  finally  elected 
mayor  amidst  the  uproar  and  approval  of  the 
townsfolk.  The  marriage  of  Helen  and  Richard 
takes  place  shortly. 


o 


IDENTIFIED 

Evangelus  M.  Condon 

WHEN  John  Homer,  Sr.,  a  small  town  mer- 
chant who  held  several  offices  of  town 
and  fraternal  importance,  announced  his 
engagement  to  Margaret  Seton,  eighteen,  and 
twelve  years  the  man's  junior,  the  friends  and 
relatives  predicted  trouble.  But  their  mar- 
ried life  together  proved  fruitful  to  the  extent 
of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  older 
daughter,  Mary,  also  married  at  eighteen,  when 
her  mother  was  still  in  the  prime  of  middle  age. 
It  happened  that  both  mother  and  daughter 
came  to  the  same  sanitarium  during  confine- 
ment, and  two  boys  were  born.  Mrs.  Homer's 
strength  was  taxed,  and  she  died,  leaving  a 
healthy  child  to  the  aged  John  Homer.  His 
problem  was  rather  gruesomely  solved  by  the 
death  of  his  grandson  two  days  later,  in  the 
hospital,  and  he  is  advised  by  a  nurse,  who  has 
been  in  the  family  for  years,  to  exchange  ba- 
bies before  identification.  Glad  to  be  able  to 
give  his  young  son  a  mother  and  father  who 
could  raise  him  properly,  he  claims  that  the 
dead  child  is  his  son.  However,  foreseeing  some 
possible  rift  in  his  plan  at  some  future  time, 
and  fearing  that  his  own  death  will  leave  the 
boy  tortured  by  a  mystery  unsolved,  he  hides 
a  signed  note  explaining  the  truth  in  a  tall 
vase  on  the  living  room  mantle-piece. 

Twenty  years  later.  A  hearty  group  of  young 
girls  and  boys  are  being  entertained  at  a  birth- 
day party  in  honor  of  John  Homer,  the  son 
whom  Margaret  Seton  has  reared.  Suddenly 
his  grandfather,  now  senile  and  strangely 
elated,  due  partly  to  his  age  and  partly  to  the 
wine,  decides  to  startle  the  crowd  with  a  novel 
means  of  entertainment.  He  asks  John  to  help 
him,  as  he  stands  shakily  upon  a  chair  to  take 
down  the  old  vase.  Then,  as  the  party  is  si- 
lenced at  the  sight  of  the  yellow  crumpled  bit 
of  note  paper,  he  announces  from  his  elevated 
position  the  true  identity  of  John  Homer  as 
his  own  son.  A  hush  falls  on  the  party.  No- 
body dares  look  at  the  stricken  twenty-year- 
old.  Estelle  Nixon,  his  schoolgirl  friend,  reaches 
out  to  squeeze  his  hand.  Her  touch  arouses  his 
manhood,  and  he  asserts  with  great  strength, 
and  a  good-natured  burst  of  laughter: 

"Well,  Dad,  not  every  son  has  the  chance  of 
gaining  another  father  at  his  twentieth  birth- 
day ! ' ' 

John  Homer  is  beyond  being  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  boy's  brave  joke,  or  his  own  unique 
behavior.  But  the  young  people,  led  by  Es- 
telle, raise  a  rousing  cheer  in  honor  of  John's 
new  Dad,  who  joins  in  the  revelry,  and  then 
drops  dead.  His  son-in-law  pretends  that  the 
matter  is  merely  the  senile  thought  of  a  dying 
man,  and  saves  further  torture  to  the  boy,  by 
declining  to  allude  to  the  matter  in  any  way  in 
the  future. 


UNCLE    DICK'S  BOY 
Jean  Pauline 

THE  first  sociable  move  that  the  prejudiced 
town  in  New  Jersey  made  toward  the  or- 
phan, William  Conklin,  whom  the  venerable 
Dr.  Carter  had  reared,  was  at  the  dinner-dance 
his  guardian  had  arranged  in  honor  of  the 
boy's  graduation  from  the  Engineering  Institute. 
William  was  radiant — made  strong  by  the  sud- 
den rise  in  the  social  esteem  of  his  community, 
and  especially  by  the  very  keen  pleasure  of  a 
little  girl's  charmed  glances.  Mary  Jackson 
was  a  sweet  sixteen,  so  innocent  and  modest, 
and  yet  so  alluring,  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
her  behavior  utterly  guileless.  And  yet  what 
girl  would  take  the  trouble  to  beguile  William 
Conklin,  a  boy  without  a  parentage  that  anyone 
knew  of — whose  past  seemed  to  cast  a  cloud 
of  morbidity  on  his  young  countenance?  But 
Mrs.  Jackson  trusted  the  boy  to  escort  Mary 
about  town  to  ail  the  festivities.  Dr.  Carter, 
who  loved  William  as  his  own  son,  was  grate- 
ful to  the  widow  for  this,  and  returned  her 
kindness  by  a  remarkable  hospitality  which  set 
the  town  gossiping.  Dr.  Carter's  early  ven- 
tures in  romance  proved  a  wretched  failure,  for 
the  woman  he  loved  and  married  had  never 
relinquished  her  first  choice,  and  when  Carter 
discovered  her  deception  he  asked  her  to  go 
Since  then,  partly  out  of  remorse  for  his  harsh- 
ness to  the  woman,  and  partly  out  of  loneli- 
ness, he  had  taken  care  of  William,  but  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  tell  the  boy's  identity 

William  Conklin  secured  an  excellent  posi- 
tion in  Detroit,  in  an  engineering  firm  that 
needed  the  enthusiasm  and  fresh  vigor  of  a 
youthful  student.  They  recognized  his  ability 
and  kept  him  in  a  constant  state  of  ambitious 
elation  over  his  promotions.  Mary  and  her 
mother  prepared  a  feast  for  all  his  home-com- 
ings, at  which  the  gentle  old  Dr.  Carter  was 
always  invited. 

At  last  William  considered  himself  justified 
m  asking  the  hand  of  Mary,  but  fear  gripped 
him.  What  if  his  identity,  which  his  foster 
father  refused  to  reveal,  should  prove  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  his  true  love  could  not  ac- 
cept him?  He  put  her  to  the  test,  and  was 
amazed  at  her  mild  acceptance  of  the  problem 
as  one  of  no  consequence.  She  and  her  mother, 
she  explained,  had  realized  the  boy's  sterling 
qualities,  and  never  doubted  that  his  back- 
ground was  a  noble  one. 

When  Uncle  Dick  Carter  was  informed  of 
the  engagement,  he  told  William  that  he  was 
the  son  of  his  dearest  friend,  who  had  died 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  William  had  caused 
the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  Dr.  Carter  had 
not  wished  to  grieve  the  boy  by  telling  him  that 
his  entrance  into  the  world  was  the  cause  of 
such  disaster,  but  now  he  trusted  that  the  boy's 
mature  attitude  warranted  the  truth.  Mrs. 
Jackson's  admiration  for  the  doctor's  restraint, 
in  the  face  of  town  gossip,  caused  her  to  evoke 
some  comments  that  surprised  the  doctor.  He 
recalled  his  old  love,  and  wondered  whether  it 
was  true,  as  he  had  often  assured  his  love- 
sick patients,  that  one  could  love  as  deeply  a 
second  time. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  the  happiness  of  all 
four  was  unclouded,  until  the  arrival  of  the  vag- 
rant youth,  James  Gaynor  Ball,  who  suddenly 
claimed  a  share  of  Carter's  fortune.  It  de- 
veloped that  James  was  the  legitimate  son 
of  Dr.  Carter,  born  to  his  wife  shortly  after  he 
had  driven  her  back  to  her  first  lover.  The 
poor  woman  had  lied  about  the  boy's  identity 
to  the  man  with  whom  she  lived  until  he  was 
sixteen,  when  his  resemblance  to  the  doctor 
made  this  impossible.  James  was  then  forced 
to  leave  home,  and  had  been  suffering  a  feeble 
existence  since.  Dr.  Carter  warmed  to  the 
boy,  despite  his  gruff  manner,  and  was  helped 
by  Mrs.  Jackson  to  understand  his  short-com- 
ings. The  kind  lady  is  married  to  the  doctor 
on  the  day  that  Mary  and  William  have  set 
for  their  own  wedding. 

 o  

THE  IMPOSTER 
F.  N.  D.  Murfree 

NEAR  the  town  of  Chattalla,  Tennessee,  in 
1S62,    were   stationed   the   Federal  head- 
quarters under  Captain  Estwicke,  and  the 
Confederate  headquarters,   under  Colonel  John 
Fortescue.     Colonel  Fortescue  fought  a  losing 
battle  and  died  bravely  on  the  field. 

Ten  years  later,  Antoinette  St.  Pierre  is 
visiting  the  former  Federal  general,  Vayne,  and 
his  daughter,  Marcia.  Captain  Estwicke  is  in- 
vited, and  is  immediately  attracted  to  Marcia. 
In  the  meantime,  two  realtors,  Maurice  Bren- 
nett  and  Austin  Travis,  have  discovered  that 
the  land  rightfully  owned  by  Antoinette  St. 
Pierre,  descendant  of  John  Fortescue,  would  be 
of  value  to  them  in  their  agricultural  project, 
and  the  men  determine  to  possess  it  by  trick- 
ery. They  hire  a  capable  mimic  and  actor, 
Edward  Keevor,  who  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  old  General  Fortescue,  to  impersonate 
him,  and  return  to  Miss  St.  Pierre,  claiming 
his  right  to  the  property.  Edward  Keevor 
agreed  to  do  this  for  a  small  sum,  and  the 
letter  is  written  to  the  young  girl  at  Fort  Des- 
pair to  prepare  her  for  the  seizure  of  land 
which  she  is  convinced  belongs  to  her.  She 
has  found,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  colonel 
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fell  dead,  a  locket  bearing  his  name,  from  one 
"Adelaide",  and  this  she  holds  for  evidence, 
resolving  not  to  renounce  her  claim  to  the  land. 

The  ferry  man,  Tom  Poole,  bears  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  Fortescue.  When  Brennett 
discovers  this,  he  must  rearrange  his  plans  to 
get  rid  of  the  ferry  man,  before  Edward  Kee- 
vor  should  appear.  The  innocent  Mr.  Poole  finds 
himself  suddenly  involved  in  a  brawl  with  Graf- 
fy  Beale,  and  must  flee  the  land  for  his  safety. 
This  leaves  Brennett  free  to  present  his  man, 
Keevor,  as  Fortescue.  But  Keevor  has  a  ghost 
of  reverence  still  left  in  his  soul  for  his  old 
colonel,  and  plays  his  part  so  badly  that  Miss 
St.  Pierre's  suspicions  are  still  further  aroused. 
...  In  the  meantime,  Captain  Estwicke  has 
been  busy  snatching  the  charming  Marcia 
Vayne  from  her  suitor,  Horace  Percy,  much  to 
General  Vayne's  distress,  for  Percy  is  a  desir- 
able son-in-law.  Marcia  refuses  to  accept  his 
attentions  at  first,  for  her  father's  remon- 
strances hold  her  back,  but  when  Estwicke  dis- 
tinguishes himself  as  a  gallant  on  several 
occasions  she  has  almost  decided  to  marry  him 
against  her  father's  wishes.  Toole's  arrest,  by 
this  time  known  to  his  wife,  Miranga,  caused 
the  death  of  the  woman,  for  which  Brennett 
suffers  a  few  pangs  of  remorse,  knowing  that 
the  fault  is  probably  his.  But  his  plans  for 
securing  the  land  from  Miss  St.  Pierre  were  go- 
ing badly,  and  he  had  to  overlook  this  detail. 
Edward  Keevor,  alias  John  Fortescue,  was  suff- 
ering tortures  for  his  impersonation  of  a  dead 
man,  and  was  demanding  more  money  for  the 
job  or  threatening  to  spill  the  truth.  Estwicke, 
now  having  won  Marcia,  seemed  loath  to  take 
her,  even  though  his  valor  finally  gains  the 
General's  admiration. 

At  last  an  enlightening  scene  explains  Est- 
wicke's  reluctance.  When  Brennett  makes  his 
demands  for  a  settlement  over  the  land  with 
the  alleged  Fortescue,  explaining  to  Antoinette 
that  her  own  claims  must  be  relinquished,  Est- 
wicke confesses  that  he  is  himself  John  Fortes- 
cue, descendant  of  the  Confederate  General, 
who  has  hidden  his  identity  because  he  wished 
to  win  the  hand  of  the  Federal  General's  daugh- 
ter, Marcia.  After  a  few  startling  explanations, 
Vayne's  enthusiasm  for  this  brave  and  de- 
termined suitor  is  heightened,  and  he  grants 
his  daughter  Marcia.  Percy  has  in  the  mean- 
time been  in  the  confidence  of  Antoinette,  who 
needed  a  man  to  help  her  maintain  her  forti- 
tude while  the  impending  charge  of  blackmail 
seethed,  and  these  two  are  now  united. 


his  wife's  death,  and  feels  a  little  relieved  that 
she  has  not  had  to  suffer  for  his  misfortune  and 
conduct.  Then  his  son  introduces  some  real 
cheer  in  the  person  of  young  Mai  Cooper,  his 
sweetheart,  whom  he  has  asked  to  marry  him. 


DAD'S  BUDDY 
Julia  Dombris 


A PENNILESS  orphan  in  Chicago  finds  the 
city  emphatically  closed  to  newcomers.  Ed 
Dorson  left  his  foster  parents  at  twenty- 
one,  confident  of  making  good,  but  the  only 
job  that  offered  itself  was  one  which  provided 
him  shelter  in  a  gangster's  den,  in  return  for 
dangerous  and  precarious  activities  which  he 
barely  comprehended.  Bogo,  the  chief,  nick- 
named him  Slipper,  and  introduced  him  to 
Scouny,  Tannie,  and  Sobbie.  A  few  days  later 
Slipper  is  sent  to  capture  Lila  Dean,  for  whom 
Bogo  has  taken  a  fancy,  and  is  immediately 
struck  by  her  innocence  and  charm.  The  two 
plan  to  make  a  getaway  to  New  York,  and  thus 
Ed  is  freed  from  the  clutches  of  the  gang,  and 
enters  upon  a  clean  life  with  Lila. 

Years  later,  Ed  Dorson  has  made  good,  with 
a  baby  boy  to  his  credit,  called  Buddv,  for 
whom  he  has  composed  a  baby  song  that  the 
youngster  always  has  his  daddy  sing.  Lila 
leaves  him  in  charge  of  Buddy  one  evening 
as  she  goes  shopping.  They  wait  long  for  her  re- 
turn, but  she  meets  with  an  accident  and  is 
instantly  killed.  In  the  meantime,  Bogo  has 
heard  of  Dorson's  success,  and  has  hot-footed 
it  to  New  York  to  claim  some  of  the  Dorson 
capital.  He  finds  Slipper  washing  his  baby's 
hands,  kissing  a  little  birth  mark  on  one  finger. 
The  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  gangster's  at- 
tack, and  Slipper  is  forced  to  return  with  him 
to  Chicago,  leaving  the  baby  with  a  note  to 
Lila.  But  as  the  child's  mother  is  dead,  he  is 
finally  discovered  and  placed  in  an  orphan 
asylum.  Here  he  meets  with  good  fortune,  for 
the  wealthy  Launfals,  owners  of  a  large  jew- 
elry establishment  in  New  York,  decide  to 
adopt  him  when  he  is  seven. 

Slipper  has  resumed  hjs  aimless  task  of 
gangster  s  apprentice,  unable  to  free  himself 
f™"\  the  slippery  hold  of  the  other  men,  and 
still  believing  his  wife  is  alive.  Bogo  one  dav 
discovers  the  wealth  of  the  Launfalls,  and  se- 
cures the  help  of  Slipper  in  availing  himself  of 
a  small  fortune.  Slipper  is  hanging  about  out- 
side the  establishment,  just  as  the  young  at- 
torney, Ed  Dorson,  Jr.,  is  leaving  for  his  first 
job  in  a  nearby  town.  Slipper  recognizes  the 
birthmark,  and  then  the  features  of  this  hand- 
some young  man.  He  forgets  his  dilapidated 
condition,  and  his  mission,  and  makes  himself 
known  to  Ed,  just  as  the  police  have  rounded 
up  the  other  gangsters,  and  attempt  to  get 
Slipper.  Ed  Dorson,  Jr.,  becomes  his  father's 
attorney,  and  secures  his  release,  and  the  con- 
viction of  the  others.  The  Launfalls  are  then 
introduced  to  the  father  of  their  adopted  son, 
and  with  their  customary  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness, offer  the  old  man  a  home.    He  hears  of 


THE  GEM  OF  THE  TAJ  MAHAL 

Catherine  Chalmers 

MR.  KEATS  is  visiting  the  splendid  man- 
sion in  Kentucky  where  his  friend,  Bob 
Chant  and  his  wife,  Latona,  are  now 
elegantly  installed.  While  they  are  sauntering 
about  the  richly-decorated  grounds,  Mr.  Keats 
tells  the  story  of  a  Spanish  Byzantine,  Miguel, 
whom  both  had  known  when  he  was  engaged  in 
selling  and  appraising  diamonds.  Mr.  Keats 
met  him  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  strange  man 
had  fled  from  Louisville,  saying  the  atmosphere 
was  ghoulish. 

When  he  first  saw  the  beautiful  Latona,  in 
Louisville,  he  fancied  he  could  win  her  love  by 
unwavering  servitude,  but  she  loved  only  his 
guitar,  and  laughed  at  his  wierd  fantasies.  La- 
tona was  for  the  American  ways  of  the  more 
normal  Bob  Chant,  so  Miguel  thought  he  might 
gain  her  admiration  by  some  valorous  mission. 
He  is  thus  enlisted  in  the  services  of  Lord  As- 
quith,  in  India,  and  while  the  Englishman's 
followers  are  travelling  through  Hindu  terri- 
tory, they  visit  the  famous  mausoleum,  the 
Taj  Mahai,  in  the  city  of  Agra.  The  exquisite 
Mohammedan  architecture  of  the  bejewe'lled 
mansion  casts  a  spell  over  the  Spaniard,  whose 
daily  visits  finally  excite  suspicion  among  the 
Hindus.  One  day  Miguel  spies  a  loose  stone,  of 
gorgeous  sapphire,  and  the  thought  flashes 
through  his  mind  that  if  he  could  procure  this 
for  Latona  he  might  gain  at  least  an  approv- 
ing smile.  He  returns,  much  shaken,  and  en- 
countering the  Hindu  who  has  been  watching 
him  for  days,  locks  him  into  one  of  the  cham- 
bers, while  he  wrenches  the  loose  sapphire  from 
its  stone  setting  and  flees  in  safety.  The 
thought  of  his  deed,  of  the  gleaming  eyes  of  the 
Hindu  and  the  latter's  soft-sandaled  tread 
seemed  to  haunt  him  ever  after,  but  Miguel 
was  comforted  by  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  please  Latona. 

Back  In  the  United  States,  he  secures  a 
meeting  with  her,  for  she  fears  the  Spaniard 
whose  mysterious  disappearance  and  sudden  re- 
appearance seems  an  evil  foreboding.  But  when 
he  appears  with  the  dazzling  sapphire,  she  is 
charmed  and  forgets  her  fear.  He  holds  it  up 
in  all  its  splendor,  for  her  to  accept,  and  just 
as  she  reaches  out  to  do  so,  Miguel  turns  pale 
and  cold,  and  meets  the  steely  gaze  of  the 
Hindu  hovering  in  a  shadowy  mist.  The  sap- 
phire drops  out  of  his  hands;  he  could  not  see 
where  or  how  it  went,  for  he  fled  in  mortal 
terror,  and  was  seen  no  more  by  Latona. 

Bob  Chant  is  startled  by  this  story;  he  de- 
clines to  explain  to  Keats,  until  his  wife,  La- 
tona, dances  toward  them  both,  scolding  them 
for  seeming  so  morose  on  this  sunny  morning. 
As  she  put  out  her  hand  to  greet  Keats,  he 
notices  the  gleam  of  a  blue  sapphire  on  her 
finger.  Bob  Chant  steps  on  his  toe,  for  La- 
tona is  sensitive  about  this  gem  and  will  not 
bear  a  fresh  explanation  as  to  its  origin.  Chant 
has  found  it,  on  his  grounds,  and  presented  it 
to  her  as  the  rightful  claimant  to  all  the  beauty 
that  the  Louisville  mansion  possesses. 


THE  OPEN  FIELD 

Arthur  Joseph  Warren 


YOUNG  and  pretty  Rose  Hill,  in  love  with 
the  handsome  Tad  Greenfield,  a  senior  stu- 
dent at  the  University,  is  enjoying  life  to  the 
full  until  her  mother  interferes.  Mrs.  Hill  has 
been  watching,  with  annoyance,  the  growing 
romance  between  the  two  and  now  that  Rose  is 
of  marriageable  age,  she  implores  her  to  play 
the  "open  fields"  of  the  social  set  in  which  they 
mix.  She  stresses  the  advantage  of  a  match 
with  the  wealthy  lawyer  Allan  Gates,  who  has 
been  ineffectively  pressing  his  attentions  upon 
Rose.  Such  a  match  would  mean  social  prestige 
for  the  family.  After  Tad  has  escorted  her 
home  from  a  house-party  given  by  some  col- 
lege pals  of  Tad,  her  mother  insists  upon  her 
dropping  Tad  at  once. 

In  a  dream  Rose  sees  herself  playing  the 
"open  fields,"  somewhat  reluctantly  "changing 
partner"  at  the  senior  prom  and  teasing  Tad 
aside  for  the  successful  Gates.  Their  marriage 
takes  place  in  the  most  fashionable  manner. 
Rose's  mother  is  happy  for  a  while  in  their  ex- 
travagant home  in  the  suburbs,  but  Gates'  love 
cools.  Other  women  enter  his  life.  Tad  has 
not  married.  He  befriends  Rose  when  Gates, 
returning  home  drunk,  quarrels  and  attempts  to 
beat  her.  Rose  wins  her  divorce  from  her 
brutal  husband  and  tells  her  mother  that  she 
herself  is  to  blame  for  her  present  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances. 

Tad  has  been  established  in  the  cattle  coun- 
try. At  his  earnest  solicitation,  Rose  and  her 
mother  join  him  in  the  country,  for  Rose  has 
become  ill  through  the  aggravation  caused  her. 
Tad  has  not  as  yet  been  successful  financially 
in  his  work,  due  to  farm  relief  situation,  and  as 
things  go  from  bad  to  worse,  he  takes  to  drink. 


To  the  discomfiture  of  Rose  and  mother  he 
marries  a  woman  many  years  his  senior— a 
childless  marriage. 

Rose  awakens  from  her  dream,  startles  her 
mother  and  convinces  her  of  her  love  for  Tad 
Mrs.  Hill  consents  to  Tad  accompanying  Rose 
to  the  prom,  when  her  daughter  insists  upon 
her  love  for  Tad.  Tad  and  Rose  do  marry 
have  children,  and  are  happy  and  content  in 
the  beautiful  "open  fields"  about  them 


HIDDEN  INN 
Cornelia  White 


THE  incorrigible  Joan  Thomas  danced  anO 
sang  and  loved  as  freely  as  her  spirit  de 
manded,  much  to  the  discouragement  of 
her  father,  the  eminent  banker,  Mr.  Thomas 
who  prayed  that  the  girl  might  fall  in  love 
and  end  his  cares.  At  last  he  hatched  a  plot  to 
subdue  her.  He  enlisted  the  help  of  the  alleged 
woman-hater,  Major  Dennis,  who  was  to  act  as 
his  country  guest,  with  his  friend,  Jack  Drom,  in 
the  famous  Jasper  Brown  estate,  which  Joan  had 
persuaded  him  she  wanted  for  her  parties,  just 
because  it  was  said  to  be  haunted.  A  haunted 
house  was  the  peak  of  novelty  in  modern  en- 
tertainment, and  if  her  father  would  allow  her 
the  use  of  it  for  her  parties,  she  would  submit 
to  the  presence  of  the  dull  Major,  and  any 
servants  Mr.  Thomas  employed  to  guard  the 
young  people  from  possible  danger. 

Major  Dennis  is  asked  by  Thomas  to  help  in 
guarding  his  daughter  from  any  mishaps.  The 
Major  and  Jack  Drom  have  an  idea.  Jack  se- 
cures the  first  dance  with  Joan,  at  which  he 
whispers  to  her  of  the  scorn  and  fame  that  sur- 
rounds the  Major,  who  is  sought  by  all  women, 
but  remains  uncaptured  because  of  his  convic- 
tion that  no  woman  is  worth  his  love.  Joan  can- 
not resist  the  challenge,  and  wagers  that  she 
will  get  him  to  dance  with  her.  She  does,  and 
the  Major,  aware  of  the  plot,  is  nevertheless 
surprised  at  the  pleasure  he  has  in  holding  this 
mad  bundle  of  femininity  in  his  arms. 

Several  days  later  Joan  and  her  girl  friends 
set  out  in  search  of  excitement.  They  stop  off 
to  eat  and  sleep  at  "Hidden  Inn",  in  defiance 
of  the  popular  belief  that  this  place  is  most 
frequently  visited  by  ghosts.  Inevitably,  the 
eerie-ness  gets  control  of  all  three,  especially 
because  the  haggard  old  woman  who  runs  the 
place  acts  strangely,  and  shuts  their  doors  from 
the  outside.  Joan  discovers  a  dead  man  in  her 
bed,  and  then  a  weird,  ghastly  figure  emerges 
from  her  closet.  She  is  frightened,  but  accus- 
tomed to  fortitude,  silently  seeks  a  solution. 
Then,  in  anger  and  despair,  she  hurls  a  book 
at  a  phantom  figure.  A  mask  falls  to  pieces, 
and  the  form  of  Major  Dennis  appears,  slightly 
embarrassed.  He  snatches  the  figure  from  the 
bed,  showing  it  to  be  a  wax  dummy.  Joan  is 
much  shaken,  but  shows  only  anger,  and  the 
Major  thinks  his  plan  to  frighten  the  girl  into 
a  more  submissive  mode  of  conduct  is  a  fail- 
ure. He  explains  his  presence  there  to  Joan, 
who  is  somehow  entranced  by  his  interest  in 
her,  and  strangely  drawn  to  him.  He  is  so  un- 
like the  men  she  has  been  out  with.  The  Major 
has  not  forgotten  his  pleasure  in  her  dancing 
figure,  and  the  two  are  irresistibly  drawn  to 
each  other.  Joan  laughs  a  little  hysterically, 
as  she  assures  him  that  her  father  need  no 
longer  worry  about  her  behavior,  for  that  will 
be  the  Major's  pleasure  in  the  future. 


THE  CONVICT  LOVER 
Francis  J.  Carroll 

HEN  Jimmie  Rogers  secured  his  freedom 
from  the  prison  to  which  he  was  con- 
victed on  circumstantial  evidence,  he 
found  the  country  leagued  in  its  determination 
not  to  grant  him  a  decent  job.  In  despair,  he 
rejoined  the  gang,  and  helped  plan  an  attack 
on  the  wealthy  Granger  homestead.  He  en- 
tered the  home  disguised  as  a  salesman  of  elec- 
tric dishwashers.  This  required  several  visits, 
during  which  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the 
blonde  daughter,  Billie  Granger,  who  is  at- 
tracted to  him.  Rogers  decides  to  prevent  the 
robbery,  but  the  police  get  word  of  the  plot  and 
arrest  all  the  men  but  Rogers,  who  has  fled 
for  a  few  months.  During  the  interval  Billie 
meets  and  marries  Paul  Bergere,  and  Jimmy 
learns  of  it  on  the  train  returning  to  the  town, 
from  two  suspicious-looking  men  seated  nearby, 
who  are  engaged  in  going  over  a  plot  apparent- 
ly instigated  by  Bergere  himself,  to  divest  old 
man  Granger  of  his  millions.  Rogers  enters 
the  town  resolved  to  prevent  the  robbery  and 
win  Billie  away  from  her  treacherous  husband. 

He  enters  the  Granger  home  on  an  evening 
when  the  two  men  of  his  train  acquaintance 
are  seen  to  enter,  and  coming  upon  them  in 
the  living  room,  with  Bergere  and  Billie,  holds 
them  up  with  a  revolver,  enjoining  them  to  con- 
fess their  plot  to  Billie.  She  refuses  at  first 
to  believe  him,  until  a  maid  summons  the  po- 
lice, and  Bergere  fires  behind  Rogers'  back.  He 
falls,  fatally  wounded,  shouting  to  the  police 
to  save  Billie.  The  two  men  confess  that  they 
are  in  the  services  of  Bergere,  and  all  three 
are  arrested.  Billie  is  now  severely  stricken 
with  the  death  of  this  man,  who,  although  al- 
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most  a  stranger  to  her,  had  risked  courage- 
ously to  save  her  against  all  odds.  She  becomes 
ill  with  remorse  and  loneliness. 

Her  father  takes  her  to  a  summer  resort,  to 
regain  her  health,  and  here  she  meets  a  poor 
youth  in  the  services  of  the  proprietor,  whose 
sweet  humility  and  admiration  seem  to  remind 
her  of  Jimmy  Rogers.  She  grows  very  fond  of 
him,  and  finally,  as  they  play  about  among  the 
flowers  in  the  garden,  which  he  is  tending,  she 
manages  to  extract  a  proposal.  After  their  mar- 
riage, Billie  makes  a  confession  to  him;  she  has 
a  peculiar  interest  in  convicts,  and  wants  him 
to  accompany  her  on  her  visits  to  the  Ohio  pris- 
on, where  she  becomes  a  guardian  angel  to  the 
hard  men  whose  broken  lives  have  secured  them 
a  grim  shelter.  Her  husband  does  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  her  interest,  but  sympa- 
thizes with  her  in  endeavoring  to  cheer  the 
men  behind  the  bars. 

 o  

ENTANGLED 
Stella  Mae  Grant 

I7A.TE  plays  a  grim  role  with  the  people  who 
*  enter  a  sanitarium.  The  same  day  that 
he  poor,  deserted  Mrs.  MacDonald  gave 
birth  to  two  healthy  girl  babies,  the  wealthy 
Nadene  Carey  lost  her  first-born.  Her  hus- 
band, Melbourne  Carey,  who  had  married  her 
after  the  shock  of  his  first  love's  elopement 
with  some  idle  poet,  felt  even  more  than  she 
did  what  a  loss  this  would  mean  to  her,  for 
she  realized  that  his  love  for  Margaret  had 
never  died.  On  hearing  that  Mrs.  MacDonald 
was  widowed,  and  in  no  position  to  care  for 
two  babies,  he  offered  to  adopt  one  for  a  sum 
of  money,  if  she  would  promise  never  to  claim 
her  child.  The  adopted  girl  was  brought  to 
Nadene,  who  never  guessed  her  identity,  and 
called  her  Nada. 

Nada  grew  up  in  luxury,  for  Melbourne  was 
the  favored  nephew  of  the  prosperous  depart- 
ment store  merchant,  Franklin  Abbot.  Mrs. 
MacDonald's  other  child  received  as  loving  a 
rearing  in  their  modest  home,  for  the  profits 
of  the  little  "Joy  Shoppe"  had  been  sufficient 
to  give  Joyce  all  that  she  desired.  One  day  the 
brooding  mother  collapsed,  mysteriously,  and 
the  doctor  explained  to  Joyce  that  some  secret 
was  making  the  woman  ill.  Joyce  managed  to 
secure  her  mother's  confidence,  and  learned 
that  she  was  conscience-stricken  over  the  sale 
of  Joyce's  twin  sister.  Joyce  sees  fit  to  treat 
this  as  an  act  of  divine  goodness  on  her  moth- 
er's part,  and  determines  to  find  her  sister.  She 
secures  a  position  as  glove-salesgirl  in  a  de- 
partment store,  and  comes  face  to  face  with 
Nada,  receiving  a  severe  shock  at  the  re- 
semblance of  this  well-dressed  society  girl. 
Nada  persuades  her  father,  Melbourne  Carey, 
to  allow  her  to  accept  the  luncheon  invitation 
which  Mrs.  MacDonald  has  extended,  and  he 
quietly  visits  the  "Joy  Shoppe"  a  few  days  in 
advance,  aware  of  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  girls.  To  his  utmost 
surprise,  however,  he  discovers  that  the  owner 
of  the  charming  gift  shop  is  none  other  than 
his  long  lost  love,  Margaret,  who  explains  that 
her  disappointment  in  Melbourne,  who  would 
not  declare  his  love  until  he  was  sure  he  could 
support  her,  had  led  her  to  elope  with  the  mad- 
cap poet.  Melbourne's  wife  has  been  dead  for 
ten  years,  and  he  instantly  asks  her  to  marry 
him.  After  she  has  consented,  he  learns  that 
she  is  Mrs.  MacDonald,  the  mother  of  his  own 
adopted  daughter,  and  the  two  go  off  into 
hysterical  peals  of  laughter  at  the  peculiar  net- 
work of  coincidences."  A  few  days  later  the 
two  girls  are  informed  that  they  are  to  be 
united,  for  they  are  twin  sisters  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  woman  whom  Mr.  Carey  is  marry- 
ing shortly.  The  arrangement  seems  rather 
like  a  reunion  of  old  friends,  for  the  harmony 
among  the  women  is  of  a  nature  born  of  true 
kindred  ties. 

 o  

MASQUERADE 
H.  P.  McGill 

HOWARD  KENDALL  so  fascinated  his 
friends  by  his  mysterious  aloofness,  that 
when  he  deigned  to  invite  Richard  Aller- 
ton  to  dinner  at  the  club,  and  later  to  the  the- 
atre, Richard  suspected  something  sensational. 
Howard  maintained  his  usual  silence,  from  the 
caviar  to  the  demi-tasse,  and  Richard's  curios- 
ity was  further  aroused  when  the  play  prom- 
ised to  be  no  more  than  the  usual  sumptuous 
display  of  unsuccessful  love  ventures  in  Italian 
gardens  on  Long  Island. 

But  the  play  takes  on  a  strange  significance, 
especially  after  Richard  has  noticed  that  in  the 
opposite  box  there  is  seated  an  elegant  middle- 
aged  lady  who  seems  much  moved.  She  turns 
repeatedly  in  Howard's  direction,  although  he 
is  determined  not  to  look  her  way. 

On  the  stage,  Helene,  in  formal  dress,  is 
seen  confiding  in  her  girl  friend,  Betty,  while 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  her  fiance,  Arthur. 
Helene  is  fond  of  Arthur,  but  his  obsession  with 
business  affairs  leaves  her  lonely  in  her  cul- 
tural and  artistic  pursuits,  and  she  has  not 
been  successful  in  revising  his  inclinations. 
Arthur  is  a  sincere,  devoted  young  man,  who 
is  .overcome  with  the  need  for  earning  money, 


in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  marry  Helene,  and 
he  cannot  understand  her  peculiar  lack  of  re- 
sponse. Betty  urges  Helene  to  leave  on  a  visit 
to  Paris,  but  Helene  has  been  struck  by  a 
certain  foreign  stage  soloist,  whose  Gypsy  songs 
have  enraptured  her.  The  songster's  melody 
carries  her  far  away  from  the  material  world 
in  which  Arthur  seems  to  live,  and  yet  she 
seems  to  see  Arthur's  image  in  his  eyes.  At 
last  she  is  persuaded  to  take  a  vacation  in  Paris 
with  Betty,  but  she  dreams  often  of  the  Gypsy 
singer  who,  she  is  sure,  has  Arthur's  eyes. 

The  young  lady  in  the  opposite  box  seems 
profoundly  moved  at  all  this,  and  Howard  as- 
sumes an  impenetrable  stoicism,  much  to  Rich- 
ard's bewilderment.  The  curtain  rises  on  the 
third  act.  Arthur  is  busily  engaged  in  com- 
posing music,  revelling  in  what  was  once  the 
pleasure  of  his  childhood.  He  has  been  grieved 
over  the  loss  of  Helene,  but  a  letter  from  Betty 
has  "put  him  wise".  He  is  successful  in  publishing 
his  song,  and  secures  an  appointment  to  present 
it  himself  in  a  famous  Parisian  theatre.  Betty 
is  informed  of  his  coming  debut,  even  before 
the  city  newspapers  and  bulletins  announce  it. 
Arthur  appears  on  the  stage,  and  sings  his 
Gypsy  airs.  Helene  rises,  magnetized,  her  eyes 
blinded  by  the  familiar  gaze  of  the  performer. 
The  voice  and  the  melody  are  dear  to  her,  and 
the  look  in  those  eyes,  directed  precisely  at 
her,  is  now  unmistakable.  After  the  show  she 
stumbles  into  Arthur's  dressing-room,  which  is 
besieged  with  critics,  and  begs  his  forgiveness 
for  her  lack  of  confidence  in  his  artistic  ability. 
He  laughs  and  says  he  was  not  Dorn  to  make 
songs,  or  to  sing  them,  but  that  his  love  en- 
abled him  to  rise  for  just  once  beyond  his 
natural  limitations.  They  are  at  last  united, 
Helene  being  convinced  of  her  love. 

The  curtain  falls,  and  the  lady  in  the  box 
signalls  Richard  to  wait.  Howard  turns  to  Rich- 
ard and  asks,  "Do  you  like  it?"  He  pointed  to 
the  woman,  and  takes  Richard's  arm,  saying, 
"I  wrote  the  play  for  her.  Let's  go  over;  I 
see  she  recognizes  the  Gypsy  melody." 

Howard,  the  cynic,  the  bachelor,  sends  out 
notices  the  following  week  of  his  niarriage  to 
Lady  Esterbrook. 

 o  

PRINCE  OF  MY  DREAMS 
Charles  R.  Trumbo 
"frTTAZEL  MARTIN  is  in  love  with  Frank 
Jfjl  Moore,  whom  her  mother  has  never  met, 
but  knowing  that  her  contrary-minded  par- 
ent would  surely  not  approve  of  a  match  in 
which  she  had  been  allowed  to  take  no  part, 
she  and  Frank  get  together  to  make  a  different 
arrangement  than  the  elopement  they  had  plan- 
ned. Frank  has  decided  to  impersonate  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university  which  Hazel  attends, 
calling  himself  Tom  Grantham.  Hazel  intro- 
duces Tom  to  her  mother  at  a  house  party  she 
gives  during  one  of  the  school  vacations,  and 
Tom  is  very  careful  not  to  assume  any  pro- 
prietary airs,  though  he  manages  to  secure  Mrs. 
Martin's  praises  by  his  charming  manner  and 
pretty  regard  for  the  mother  of  his  sweetheart. 
Hazel  pretends  to  be  annoyed,  when  her  mother 
mentions  Tom  to  her  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  saying  that  she  has  plenty  of  time  to 
be  looking  into  the  virtues  and  marriage  quali- 
fications of  young  men  in  whom  her  mother 
manifests  an  interest.  This,  of  course,  calls 
for  a  hearty  defense  from  Mrs.  Martin,  who 
sings  loudly  the  praises  of  the  man  she  has 
already  chosen  for  Hazel. 

The  same  day  Hazel  meets  Frank,  alias  Tom 
Grantham,  at  school,  and  he  tells  her  an  amus- 
ing story.  He  thinks  that,  lest  Mrs.  Martin 
should  feel  hurt  once  she  is  made  aware  of  the 
little  joke,  they  should  extend  it  to  Frank's 
mother  also,  telling  her  that  Frank's  friend  is 
one  Gertrude  Manners.  They  do  so,  with  equal 
success.  Mrs.  Moore  thinks  Miss  Manners  a 
replica  of  her  name,  and  asks  Frank  how  it  is 
that  he  has  not  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Frank 
says  not  to  hurry,  but  he  will  see  what  he  can 
do  to  appease  his  mother's  choice.  She  laughs 
and  tells  him  to  fall  in  love  with  whoever  he 
pleases. 

At  last  they  decide  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
mutual  confession  to  their  respective  parents. 
Mrs.  Martin,  as  expected,  is  at  first  incensed 
over  the  treachery,  but  when  she  meets  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Moore,  and  sees  how  good-natur- 
edly that  woman  takes  the  same  joke,  she  is 
moved  to  view  it  more  favorably.  When  the 
two  are  married,  Frank  Moore  says  drolly  that 
he  regrets  that  Hazel  Martin  has  been  in  love 
with  a  mysterious  Tom  Grantham,  to  which 
she  replies  that  she  is  jealous  of  the  unknown 
Gertrude  Manners.  They  are  both  haunted  in 
their  dreams  by  the  phantom  rivals  they  had 
themselves  created,  until  a  solution  offers  it- 
self with  the  birth  of  a  pair  of  twins.  The 
young  couple  consent  to  call  one  Gertrude  Man- 
ners Moore,  and  the  other,  Tom  Grantham 
Moore.  Thus  the  phantom  Prince  and  Prince 
Charming  are  united  in  their  children  and  peace 
is  established. 


A  REVERSAL  OF  TWINS 
Adele  Flowers  McCullough 

FOUR  people  grew  up  in  such  close  friend- 
ship that  they  never  thought  of  separation. 
Yet  when  Thelma  and  Rose  Woodside  grad- 
uated from  finishing  school,   their  father  saw 
fit  to  take  them  on  a  trip  through  Europe,  so 


that  they  had  to  leave  the  twins,  J.  P.  Dooley 
and  P.  J.  Dooley,  a  deserted  and  lonesome  pair 
of  boys.  Mr.  Dooley,  Sr.,  thought  this  en- 
forced separation  would  be  provident,  for  he 
noticed  that  the  quixotic  J.  P.  had  been  paying 
more  attention  to  the  somewhat  irascible  Thel- 
ma, while  Rose,  who  was  much  more  phlegmatic, 
had  been  spending  most  of  her  time  with  the 
equally  unassertive  P.  J.  This,  thought  the  elder 
Mr.  Dooley,  might  lead  to  trouble. 

The  two  girls  studied  music  abroad  for  a  year, 
and  then  returned  to  America  eager  to  take 
up  their  old  dual  friendship.  The  boys  had 
grown  to  husky  manhood,  looking  more  alike 
than  ever,  but  J.  P.  recognized  his  Thelma,  and 
Rose  was  left  to  P.  J.  Mr.  Woodside  was  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Dooley,  and  both 
contracted  a  plan  that  seemed  dangerous,  but 
was  probably  worth  the  risk. 

At  the  twin  marriage  ceremony,  the  girls  and 
boys  were  greatly  flustered.  The  Reverend 
Father  Flanagan  has  been  carefully  instructed, 
and  in  the  confusion,  he  manages  to  unite 
Thelma  with  Patrick  James,  and  Rose  with 
James  Patrick.  Not  until  after  they  had  both 
set  sail  for  Dublin,  on  a  honeymoon  visit  to 
Grandmother  Dooley,  did  they  notice  the  in- 
scriptions on  their  marriage  licenses.  They 
sent  hasty  cables  back  home,  while  Thelma 
suddenly  became  interested  in  Patrick  James, 
wondering  for  the  first  time  what  sort  of  life 
partner  he  would  make,  and  James  Patrick  was 
aroused  to  curiosity  over  the  true  nature  of  the 
quiet  Rose.  By  the  time  the  explanatory  cable 
had  arrived,  they  were  in  a  fit  mood  to  receive 
the  news.  The  parents  on  both  sides  had  hoped 
that  the  pair  would  come  to  regard  each  other 
in  a  more  sane  light,  after  the  damage  had 
been  done,  confident  that  no  matter  how  great 
their  mistake  might  be,  in  reversing  the  twins, 
it  would  not  be  as  disastrous  as  if  the  couples 
had  been  allowed  to  unite  as  their  childish  in- 
clinations had  at  first  directed.  The  Dooley 
boys  are  a  splendid  pair  of  sports,  and  each 
being  newly  charmed  by  their  lady-friend  and 
wife,  they  agree  to  send  an  immediate  response. 
The  returning  cable  reads,  "O.K.  Everybody 
happy. — J.  P.  and  P.  J.  and  their  wives." 

•  o  

A  TRIPLE   HUNT  FOR  TREASURE 
Gertrude  B.  Taylor 

A SEA-PLANE  alights  on  the  South  Shore 
of  New  Providence,  bringing  the  pilot,  his 
friend  Henley,  and  two  real  estate  pros- 
pectors, Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Roberts.  Arnold 
has  undertaken  to  bury  two  bags  of  coin,  a 
treasure  prize  which  Lady  Montagu-Smith  has 
donated  to  the  treasure  hunt  she  has  arranged 
for  a  group  of  young  visitors. 

Betty  Dean,  on  a  visit  to  her  grandfather's 
estate,  drops  a  slip  of  yelow  paper,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  accidentally  picks  it  up  and  keeps  it. 
It  is  later  found  to  contain  directions  as  to  the 
treasure  which  Miss  Dean  is  endeavoring  to  ac- 
quire, as  the  rightful  inheritance  left  her 
mother,  which  her  relative  Claud  Stone  is  claim- 
ing. Stone  has  placed  Miss  Dean's  mother  in 
a  mental  health  institute,  to  avoid  yielding  her 
claim  to  the  inheritance. 

Claud  Stone  is  present  on  Hog  Island,  with 
his  friend,  Roberts,  and  the  latter  shows  him 
the  paper,  which  Stone  instantly  recognizes. 
He  immediately  starts  a  searching  party  for 
the  treasure.  Henley  has  by  this  time  met  Betty 
Dean  and  heard  her  story,  promising  to  aid 
her  in  recovering  the  treasure  against  his  erst- 
while friend,  Claud  Stone.  Henley  is  obviously 
very  much  attracted  to  the  dark-haired  little 
girl.  He  therefore  employs  his  own  searching 
party  of  negro  workers,  and  the  two  opposing 
parties  are  both  on  a  chase  for  the  treasure. 
All  this  is  observed  by  a  strange,  fiery-eyed 
son  of  a  blockade-runner's  trustee,  whose 
father,  at  death,  had  instructed  him  with  the 
secret  of  the  will's  hiding  place,  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  box  containing  the  will,  and 
some  treasure,  should  be  given  to  Betty  Stone, 
or  her  child,  Betty  Dean. 

By  this  time  the  pleasure-mad  party  of 
Lady  Montagu-Smith,  led  by  the  aggressive 
and  intelligent  Jean,  are  in  search  of  their  own 
little  prize.  The  town  authorities  have  been  no- 
tified by  Betty  Dean  and  Roberts  that  any 
treasure  discovered  on  the  island  is  being  claimed 
rightfully  by  her.  When  the  young  party  discover 
a  bag  of  money,  they  are  surprised  to  be  held 
up  by  the  town  police.  Shortly  after,  Claud 
Stone's  men  find  themselves  face  to  face  with 
Roberts'  men,  and  both  sets  of  employees  fight 
over  the  right  to  earn  their  living  by  digging. 
Roberts  comes  on  the  scene  while  the  two  op- 
posing parties  are  digging  for  dear  life,  each 
eager  to  find  the  treasure  and  report  favor- 
ably. Claud  Stone's  men  get  it,  but  much  to 
his  consternation  he  finds  it  to  be  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  childish  clap-trap,  which  the 
mysterious  stranger  claims  suddenly  as  the  be- 
loved knick-knacks  of  his  dead  mother.  He  has 
been  very  solemnly  and  resentfully  watching 
the  three  parties,  but  unable  to  stir,  for,  as  he 
later  explains,  it  has  been  his  practise  all 
through  life,  when  he  finds  himself  ill,  to  re- 
tire from  all  form  of  activity  for  about  a  week, 
and  go  on  what  he  calls  his  yearly  "week's  fast". 
He  now  reveals  that  he  has  known  all  along 
where  the  actual  wealth  is  kept,  in  a  little  obscure 
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hut  left  standing  for  that  very  purpose,  and 
he  can  testify  against  Claud  Stone  that  the 
money  belongs  to  Betty  Dean. 

Roberts  is  sincerely  glad,  for  the  girl's  sake, 
and  she  is  grateful  to  him  for  his  confidence  in 
her,  despite  the  long-standing  friendship  with 
Claud.  Claud  recognizes  defeat  manfully,  and 
urges  the  cause  of  the  lovesick  Roberts.  Betty 
thinks  him  exquisite,  and  declares  that  the 
friend  of  such  a  man  must  have  much  good  in 
him.  With  this,  she  offers  cousin  Claud  her 
hand,  and  he  grasps  it  appreciatively. 

 o  

A  STRANGE   LOVE  QUEST 
Bessie  Lee  Fellows 

THE  laughter  and  chatter  in  the  living  room 
died  down,  when  the  stern  Mr.  Altman  in- 
terrupted the  young  lovers.  With  a 
signal  to  Gene  to  retire,  he  addressed  himself 
sharply  to  Arden.  Arden's  chief  fault  was  pov- 
erty, but  this  did  not  deter  him  in  wooing 
the  wealthy  Gene  Altman,  much  to  her  father's 
disgust.  The  youth  left  the  house  now,  but 
promised  never  to  give  Gene  up. 

Gene  is  sent  to  her  aunt  on  a  visit,  out  in 
Arizona,  where  the  peace  and  sombre  tone  of 
the  scenery  fit  in  with  her  own  mood,  so  that 
her  longing  for  Arden  is  not  so  painful.  But 
she  is  not  able  to  forget,  and  when  Mr.  Altman 
sets  out  for  Europe,  he  arranges  for  her  to  re- 
main in  Arizona.  One  day,  while  wandering 
alone  through  the  plains,  she  enters  a  path 
along  a  dry  forest,  where  the  sound  of  a  motor 
car  reaches  her  ears.  At  last  a  modern  car 
stops  before  her,  and  a  burly,  red-faced  man 
steps  out,  without  a  word  ties  a  handkerchief 
about  her  mouth  and  drags  her  into  the  car, 
where  two  equally  gruff-looking  men  are  seat- 
ed. She  protests  but  meekly,  recognizing  that 
the  well-known  Altman  millions  is  probably  the 
object  of  this  attack.  All  night  they  ride,  and 
in  the  morning  she  refuses  to  eat,  while  they 
feast,  rather  jovially,  taking  huge  draughts  of 
liquor.  One  by  one  they  drop  off  in  a  drunken 
solumber,  and  Gene  makes  a  quick  getaway. 
She  meets  a  harmless  old  Indian,  White  Feather, 
who  instantly  appoints  himself  her  guardian, 
leading  her  through  the  unknown  forest  re- 
gion to  his  own  place  of  shelter.  Presently  they 
hear  footsteps.  Steve  is  pursuing  them.  He 
declares  to  Gene  that  he  has  notified  Mr.  Alt- 
man  that  she  is  in  captivity,  and  he  is  bound 
to  stick  to  his  word  by  keeping  her  tied  up.  He 
promises  her  no  harm,  and  she  finally  gives 
herself  up,  with  grateful  thanks  to  White 
Feather  for  the  food  and  shelter.  When  she  is 
finally  brought,  by  all  three  men,  to  the  main 
highway,  she  is  amazed  and  delighted  to  find  Ar- 
den awaiting  her.  He  then  explains  that  Mr. 
Altman  has  been  sent  for,  from  Europe,  on  the 
false  report  that  she  has  been  captured  by 
bandits,  and  now  all  the  periodicals  will  publish 
the  fact  of  her  release,  as  effected  by  the  hero, 
Arden  himself.  Surely,  he  pleads,  Mr.  Altman 
could  not  overlook  such  a  strong  claim  to  the 
prize  that  Gene  would  be.  Gene  says  they  ought 
first  to  go  back  to  her  aunt's  home,  where  she 
can  promise  him  a  temporary  welcome,  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  the 
success  of  his  venture. 

 o  

YOUTH    TAKES   DEATH'S  TOLL 

Edgar  Array  Greco 

AMONG  the  gay,  wealthy  families  that  en- 
tertained constantly  during  the  New  York 
season  are  two  girls  upon  whom  Alex  Van 
Altyne  has  designs.  The  one,  Rita  Huebb, 
shows  her  admiration  without  subtlety.  Nancy, 
on  the  other  hand,  slipped  from  him  like  a 
sly  fish,  so  that  he  doubled  his  pursuit,  much 
to  Rita's  despair.  But  when  Nan  has  been 
captured  and  tasted,  the  weary  Alex  finds  him- 
self no  longer  interested,  and  wonders  with 
curiosity  what  Rita  would  still  be  like. 

It  is  easier  to  regain  her  love,  for  she  is 
modest  and  without  guile.  He  gives  her  a 
beautiful  gem  for  a  gift,  and  the  two  seem  on 
the  verge  of  a  conventional  love  affair  to  be 
terminated  in  marriage,  when  the  old  devil 
crops  up  in  Alex  and  he  changes  his  policy. 
He  will  win  Rita  as  he  has  always  won  girls 
like  Nan,  despite  her  apparent  innocence.  After 
a  long  and  trying  discussjon,  although  Rita  is 
much  disturbed  by  his  strange  arguments,  she 
consents  to  defy  her  parents  and  come  to  live 
with  him.  Her  parents,  good,  old-fashioned 
people,  are  so  grieved  over  the  loss  of  their 
daughter  that  shortly  after,  unable  to  face  the 
gossip  and  disgrace,  they  are  both  found  dead 
in  their  room.  It  is  believed  that  they  have 
made  some  sort  of  pact  to  commit  suicide.  When 
Rita  hears  of  this,  her  love  for  Alex  turns 
cold:  she  cannot  forgive  him  for  the  tragedy 
in  her  family,  for  she  senses  that  her  love 
for  him  was  greater  than  the  affection  he  felt 
for  her.  He  is  now  deeply  remorseful,  and  dis- 
covers a  sudden  sincere  tenderness  for  Rita. 
In  misery  over  her  suffering,  as  he  is  walking 
the  streets  alone,  he  is  thrown  by  an  auto, 
and  taken  to  a  hospital  with  a  fractured  skull. 
How  he  happened  to  be  thrown  remains  a  mys- 
tery, although  he  is  of  the  type  who  would  seek 
respite  from  worry  in  this  way.    Rita  is  sum- 


moned, and  hastens  to  him,  utterly  miserable 
and  almost  beside  herself  because  of  the  suffer- 
ing she  has  brought  upon  so  many  people  by 
what  she  considers  her  own  waywardness.  She 
arrives  just  in  time  to  kiss  the  body  as  it  is 
turning  cold,  and  then,  mad  with  the  torture, 
she  goes  into  hysterical  peals  of  laughter.  She 
is  sent  away  to  an  institution,  where  she  laughs 
happily,  and  assures  all  visitors  that  she  has 
gotten  what  she  wanted,  even  though  it  meant 
death  to  three  people  to  fill  the  void  of  unre- 
quited love. 

 o  

THE  PHI    BETA   FOOTBALL  HERO 

Wilbur  Thorp  Bentley 

TTT  was  about  1:30  when  Jack  Gaynor  came 
]J_  stumbling  into  the  room.  Jack  was  the 
university's  definition  of  a  perfect  stu- 
dent, including  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  honor  societies, 
amateur  acting,  journalistic  ability,  and  all  the 
good  luck  that  goes  with  it.  But  today  Jack's 
star  had  gone  out  like  an  electric  light  when 
the  after-midnight  inspector  walks  along  the 
corridors.  Jack's  eighth  sweetheart  had  commit- 
ted the  unpardonable  sin  of  declining  to  be  en- 
raptured by  his  ardent  love-making.  Marjorie 
was  beautiful  and  notwithstanding  intelligent, 
but  she  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
college  student  who  couldn't  play  football,  and 
football  was  Jack  Gavnor's  one  complete  over- 
sight. 

"Buck,  I'll  go  mad  without  Marjorie.  You'll 
have  to  make  a  football  hero  out  of  me."  Buck 
surveyed  the  limp  and  slender  figure  of  his 
rommmate,  and  estimated  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds.  With  a  grim  smile,  he  offered 
Jack  his  lollipop.  But  before  Jack  got  into  bed 
that  night  Buck  had  promised  to  give  him  his 
first  football  walloping  in  the  morning.  .  .Weeks 
lumbered  by  more  heavily  than  around  exam 
time,  before  the  big  game  that  was  set  against 
the  men  of  Niles.  Roy  Worth,  the  coach,  had 
injected  all  the  grit  he  could  into  the  little 
Phi  Beta  boy,  but  he  still  had  his  doubts.  Buck 
began  to  talk  about  other  girls  to  Jack,  who 
acknowledged  no  charm  that  was  not  possessed 
by  Marjorie.  At  last  Buck  had  a  new  plan; 
this  fool  roommate  of  his  was  surely  going  to 
lose  all  his  chances  with  the  girl  by  making 
a  fool  of  himself  in  the  game.  Buck  was  going 
to  make  the  loss  easier,  by  demonstrating  to 
Jack  how  easily  a  girl's  affections  can  be 
swayed.  He  genially  hired  himself  to  do  the 
swaying,  and  Marjorie  was  kind  enough  to  al- 
low him  to  pay  her  way  to  the  theatre  and 
dinner-dances  for  two  weeks.  But  Marjorie  lost 
no  ardor  over  him.  She  was  kind  enough  not 
to  tell  him  so,  but  in  her  heart  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  he  was  a  sample  of  what 
happens  to  a  youth  whose  best  years  are  devoted 
to  football,  she  might  almost  be  ready  to  con- 
sole herself  with  a  mere  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  in 
the  way  of  a  male  catch.  .  .At  last  the  game 
was  on,  and  instantly  it  looked  as  though  it 
was  all  off.  Roy  Worth  wondered  dismally  what 
all  his  training  was  for  anyway,  for  the  boys 
simply  acted  as  though  they  had  just  given  up 
teething  rings.  Jack  Gaynor,  a  substitute,  got 
a  swift  chance  to  distinguish  himself  as  one  of 
the  worst  men  who  had  ever  hopped  across  the 
gridiron,  and  was  sent  away  as  soon  as  he  was 
recognized.  He  waited,  still  eager  for  another 
dive,  mad  with  delight  every  time  another  leg 
was  reported  broken,  or  another  shoulder  dis- 
located. Even  Buck,  the  big  shot  at  the  game, 
came  out  scathed  and  disgusted.  The  final  quar- 
ter was  under  way.  Niles  rushed  the  ball  to 
the  twenty-yard  line,  but  there  struck  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  stone  wall.  The  flashy 
O'Hara  person  tried  to  get  around  left  end 
where  a  weak  sister  was  operating.  The  play 
was  smashed  completely  by  Tommy  Dean,  the 
wild  young  man  who  was  doing  the  work  of 
four  in  the  back  field.  Then  O'Hara  took  a 
shot  at  the  line,  and  Jeff  Cutler  smeared  him 
without  any  gain.  And  right  after  that  came 
Jack  Gaynor's  crowning  achievement. 

Jack  Gaynor,  rushing  distractedly  here  and 
there,  arrived  at  a  certain  point  simultaneously 
with  the  football,  and  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  he  caught  it.  That  was  enough.  His 
elation  prevented  him  from  making  another  de- 
cent play,  and  he  was  pretty  soon  chucked  out. 
The  game  was  a  dead  giveaway  for  Niles,  and 
Buck  shuddered  at  sight  of  the  downcast  Jack 
sidling  toward  Marjorie.  But  she  trilled  over 
his  head  to  Buck,  probably  with  a  pretty 
vicious  intention  in  her  pretty,  notwithstanding 
intelligent  head,  "Wasn't  Jack  just  grand  out 
there  this  afternoon?".  .  .Well,  maybe  Jack 
wasn't,  but  Buck  left  them  alone,  thinking  that 
surely  Marjorie  was. 

 o  

THE  CONSTANT  SIMP 
Blanche  B.  Shepardson 

PipHE  fast  young  ladies  in  Daphne's  set  en- 
\_  vied  her  the  ownership  of  so  constant  and 
devoted  a  husband  as  the  wealthy  Carl 
Sanders,  and  marvelled  how  she  kept  him  so 
successfully  on  her  own  "do-as-you-please"  sys- 
tem of  marriage.  He  overheard  two  of  them 
tittering  to  each  other  when  they  saw  him  at- 
tending a  party  alone  while  Daphne  was  away 
on  a  week-end  affair,  alluding  to  him  as  "C.  S., 


— the  Constant  Simp",  husband  of  the  nymph. 
Daphne  laughed  at  his  mild  complaints,  gave 
him  light  kisses  on  his  forehead  and  ran  off 
every  week-end  to  her  own  circle  of  male  ad- 
mirers. Carl  brooded  alone  in  the  apartment 
until  her  return,  unable  to  take  her  advice  about 
imitating  her  tactics  in  securing  entertain- 
ment. 

One  evening  he  discovers  that  an  old  flame, 
Rose  Lovejoy,  was  appearing  as  leading  lady  in 
the  Majestic.  He  remembered  with  some  senti- 
ment how  beautifully  she  could  dance,  and  how 
gracefully  she  discouraged  his  advances  because, 
as  she  explained,  she  wanted  a  career.  Daphne 
had  suggested  that  he  seek  the  company  of 
Vivian  Rice,  but  he  declined  in  favor  of  Rose. 
He  dressed  eagerly,  and  secured  a  seat  in  the 
front  row.  The  two  girls  who  had  given  him 
the  reputation  in  their  set  of  "Constant  Simp" 
were  present  in  the  audience,  and  noting  that 
Rose  seemed  to  be  directing  her  performance 
to  some  one  in  the  front  row,  were  amazed 
to  see  Carl  so  utterly  enthralled  by  her  glances. 
After  the  show,  trembling  lest  he  be  rejected, 
he  dashed  behind  stage  to  secure  a  dinner  ap- 
pointment with  Rose.  She  consented,  quite 
amused  by  fhe  attentions  of  an  old  suitor.  She 
charmed  him  so  profusely  with  her  gay  enter- 
tainment, that  the  week-end  passed  all  too 
quickly.  When  Daphne  returned  shortly  after 
midnight,  he  had  just  dropped  off  to  bed  him- 
self, but  feigned  to  be  asleep.  She  seemed  to  be 
unusually  glad  to  see  him,  and  he  was  daunted 
by  the  irony  of  her  remorse  at  having  left  him. 
Daphne  learned  the  next  day,  what  was  com- 
mon gossip  in  the  set — that  the  "Constant  Simp" 
had  belied  his  title  for  once.  She  left  the  first 
pangs  of  jealousy,  and  tried  to  recall  him  with 
her  sudden  disinclination  to  spend  her  time 
away  from  him.  All  during  the  week  she  was 
a  devoted  wife,  but  on  Friday  he  announced  his 
decision  to  go  to  Cleveland  for  the  week-end, 
on  business.  Yet,  Rose  Lovejoy  happened  to 
be  visiting  the  same  town.  Daphne  lost  all 
her  desire  to  enjoy  the  attentiveness  of  other 
men,  now  that  her  steadfast  male  prop  was 
being  wrenched  away.  She  assured  him  she 
would  spend  the  time  alone,  awaiting  his  re- 
turn. For  several  days  she  received  no  news, 
and  feared  that  his  first  actual  experiment  with 
the  "do-as-you-please"  marriage  agreement  was 
going  to  be  too  serious.  At  last  she  swallowed 
her  pride  and  sent  him  a  telegram: 

"Come  home.    Lonesome  as  H  .    Had  the 

janitor  in  to  dinner  last  evening." 

By  return  messenger  Carl  sent  the  following: 

"Was  planning  to  leave  at  noon.  Rose  got 
away  with  my  wallet  last  night.  No  more  week- 
ends.   Your  C.  S." 

■  o  

THE  SQUARE  OF  THE  TRIANGLE 
Nellyn  Jones 

SEATED  in  the  living  room  of  the  staid  New 
England  home,  John's  father  faced  the  rep- 
resentative from  an  eastern  motor  car  firm, 
who  was  claiming  payment  for  a  motor  car 
that  his  son,  John,  had  purchased,  with  a 
friendly  promise  to  Mr.  Knopf  to  send  a  re- 
mittance when  he  would  return  to  his  home 
town.  John  and  his  young  friend,  Andrew,  had 
hitch-hiked  to  New  York,  and  were  suddenly 
with  no  funds  to  return.  The  car  was  neces- 
sary, but  on  the  way  back  they  met  with  an 
accident  and  sold  the  damaged  car,  returning 
on  foot.  John's  father  recognized  this  as  a 
misfortune  rather  than  an  offense,  and  met  the 
payment,  but  John  could  not  easily  forget  his 
agitation  over  the  whole  affair,  so  that  his 
older  brother,  Raymond,  asked  Edith  to  help 
him  cheer  John  back  to  normal.  Edith,  who  is 
engaged  to  Raymond,  is  surprised  at  such  a 
request  from  her  fiance,  and  suspects  that  -he 
has  probably  been  out  with  Lillian  again,  a 
very  sweet  girl  whom  he  had  forsaken  when  he 
first  met  Edith.  It  seemed  to  Edith,  who  was 
sporting,  that  if  Lillian  could  win  Raymond 
back,  she  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  with 
a  curious  interest  in  John,  she  set  about 
"vamping"  him  into  a  better  frame  of  mind. 

John's  quick  recovery  is  due  more  to  the 
advance  of  spring,  and  to  his  father's  decent 
apprehension  of  the  whole  matter,  but  Raymond 
thinks  that  Edith's  sweetness  has  charmed  him. 
He  is  jealous,  and  angrily  arranges  to  see  Lil- 
lian again.  Edith  discovers  this,  and  her  suspi- 
cion that  Raymond  no  longer  loves  her  is  con- 
firmed, so  that  she  pays  John  more  attention 
than  her  actual  regard  for  him  warrants.  John 
is  torn  by  the  duty  to  his  brother,  and  his  love 
for  Edith,  while  Lillian  is  quickly  gaining  con- 
fidence in  her  ability  to  hold  Raymond.  But 
Lillian  is  too  square  to  accept  his  advances 
without  securing  an  explanation,  which  Ray- 
mond is  loath  to  give.  Lillian  goes  over  to 
Edith's  home,  and  the  latter  confides  her  dis- 
appointment over  Raymond.  Both  boys  are 
summoned.  Raymond  knows  that  John  is 
"gone"  on  Edith,  and  knows  also  that  Lil- 
lian has  not  been  given  a  sporting  chance  in 
the  whole  affair.  In  his  interest  to  shield  her 
from  more  unhappiness,  he  allows  Edith  to 
think  that  he  has  ceased  to  love  her,  and  pro- 
poses to  Lillian.  This  leaves  John  free  to  ask 
for  Edith's  hand,  and  she  promptly  yields,  feel- 
ing that  happiness  would  come  more  surely  with 
the  man  who  loves  her  best. 
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WHEN  MA'S  THE  HEROINE 
Nellyn  Jones 

THE  well  ordered  Scotch  household  and  farm 
was  run  on  a  plan  of  the  strictest  economy 
for  twenty  years,  so  that  old  Pa  began  to 
wonder  how  it  was  that,  with  all  their  success- 
ful seasons,  he  was  still  without  a  pair  of  soft 
slippers.  Ma's  love  for  them  all, — Pa,  Isabel, 
and  Tom,  had  stood  every  test,  but  when  the 
question  of  thrift  arose,  her  first  thought  was 
for  the  dollar. 

The  family  were  sitting  about  the  table,  en- 
joying their  one-course  dinner  of  stew  exquis- 
itely seasoned,  while  Ma  was  abjuring  them  all 
to  be  sparing  on  the  white  bread  and  fill  up  on 
the  whole  wheat,  when  Pa  launched  an  old  de- 
sire. "Some  day  I'd  like  to  get  me  a  nice  little 
car  to  drive  you  all  around  in."  This  brought 
forth  a  tirade  from  Ma,  who  redoubled  her  ef- 
forts toward  the  usual  sermon,  ending  by  an- 
nouncing that  there  was  one  thing  she  wanted 
more  than  Pa's  car,  and  that  was  a  radio, 
yet  she  wouldn't  think  of  getting  it.  Pa  then 
voiced  his  more  subdued  wish  for  a  pair  of 
slippers,  which  evoked  the  inevitable  grin  from 
Tom,  Who  had  been  hearing  this  suppressed  de- 
sire for  slippers  all  his  life. 

One  day  Ma  was  so  agitated  that  she  forgot 
to  put  up  the  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  the  chil- 
dren noticed  her  puttering  about  the  shelves  in 
the  pantry,  "cleaning  up".  That  afternoon  she 
asked  Isabel  whether  she  had  seen  the  old  an- 
tique vase,  to  which  the  girl  replied  that  she 
had  carried  it  over  to  a  neighbor's  home,  to  help 
decorate  the  place  with  flowers  for  a  party. 
Ma  does  not  tell  them  that  the  vase  contains 
her  savings  of  twenty  years,  but  quietly  traced 
the  vase,  which  had  been  placed  in  an  old  coal 
bin  in  the  neighbor's  cellar.  For  ten  days  Ma 
disappeared  regularly  after  breakfast,  and 
stayed  away  until  dinner  time,  without  expla- 
nations. All  were  upset  by  her  curious  be- 
havior. At  last  they  were  startled  by  the  honk 
of  a  Ford  car,  and  the  sight  of  Ma  seated 
pompously  at  the  wheel.  It  was  loaded  with 
stuff,  most  prominent  of  which  was  a  radio. 
The  children's  cries  for  an  explanation  were 
soon  answered. 

"I  found  that  old  vase,  and  over  three  hun- 
dred dollars  of  almost  a  lifetime's  scrimping. 
Did  you  think  I'd  risk  losing  that  money  again? 
No,  sir;  I  decided  to  save  it,  by  spending  it." 

Pa  still  looked  dubious  and  unhappy,  wlien 
she  announced  that  she  had  secured  a  contract 
from  a  large  baking  factory  to  bake  pies  and 
cakes.  But  when  she  handed  him  a  mysterious 
package,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  a  pair  of 
soft  slippers,  he  loudly  endorsed  both  her  long 
siege  of  economy  and  her  sudden  extravagance. 
For  which  he  was  presented  with  a  bottle  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil. 

.  o  

THE  SCARLET  THREAD 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Combes 

THE  establishment  of  flashy  girls  kept  by 
the  crafty  Mae  Roberts  was  shy  one  girl. 
Mae  sent  Tim  Rafferty  and  Jean  to  get 
someone  for  the  Everwear  Tin  salesmen  who 
were  expected  that  evening.  Tim  meant  to  find 
a  goodly  specimen  of  young  girlhood,  but  he 
was  disappointed  when  he  attacked  the  demure 
Lulu  Hales,  for  she  fainted  dead  away,  and 
Jean  thought  her  too  weak  to  last  more  than 
a  month  with  Mae  Roberts.  When  Lulu  came 
to,  she  was  lying  on  a  sumptuous  divan  in  a 
house  whose  purpose  she  clearly  recognized, 
and  instantly  her  thoughts  fled  to  Andrew  Mas- 
ters. Andrew  was  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
loved,  and  the  future's  promise  lay  only  in  what 
Andrew  could  bring  her.  She  cried  so  bitterly 
for  him,  that  even  the  hard-hearted  Jean  was 
touched,  and  left  the  girl  alone  in  the  room 
while  she  went  down  to  dinner. 

Lulu  pulled  out  the  tiny  bible  from  her  bag, 
and  tore  out  a  familiar  passage,  underlining  the 
words,  "and  they  put  a  scarlet  line  in  the  win- 
dow", and  signing  it  Dudu.  She  let  this  fly  out 
the  window,  hoping  that  it  would  find  a  savior. 
The  paper  was  wafted  several  blocks  away, 
before  it  was  picked  up  by  a  little  school  child, 
who  thought  it  strange,  and  brought  it  to  her 
beloved  teacher,  asking:  "Won't  you  tell  us  a 
story  about  that?"  The  teacher,  as  was  her 
habit,  made  up  some  plot  of  which  "Dudu"  was 
the  heroine,  and  when  she  was  through,  a  lit- 
tle girl  in  the  back  row  raised  her  hand  and 
asked, .  "Is  that  the  Dudu  that  my  uncle  An- 
drew's engaged  to?"  The  teacher  felt  a  sud- 
den apprehension  of  the  true  portent  of  the 
message,  and  questioned  the  girl  as  to  where 
her  uncle  resided.  That  afternoon  she  took 
the  sheet  of  printing  to  his  home,  and  dis- 
covered that  he  had  already  engaged  a  search- 
ing party  for  the  missing  girl.  The  words  sug- 
gested the  color  red  so  vividly  in  his  mind,  that 
he  could  recall  only  the  little  scarlet  rosette 
Dudu  wore  on  her  felt  hat.  It  was  he  who 
had  given  her  the  name  "Dudu",  and  had 
laughed  at  the  childish  ribbon  she  wore,  saying 
that  it  fit  his  nickname  for  her  perfectly.  He 
wandered,  numbed,  through  the  streets,  almost 
blinded  by  his  own  vision  of  the  red  rosette, 
when  suddenly  he  noticed  the  streaming  rib- 
bon fluttering  from  a  window.     The  clue  was 


sufficient.  Summoning  the  police,  the  house 
was  raided,  and  Lulu  was  found  unconscious  in 
the  room,  with  the  open  bible  at  her  feet.  An- 
drew lifted  her,  careful  not  to  lose  the  little 
felt  hat  that  lay  at  her  side,  bereft  of  its  red 
rosette. 


THE  FORTUNE  TELLER 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Roberts 

THE  oldest  of  three  fatherless  girls  on  a 
farm  out  west  was  married  at  eighteen, 
leaving  Helene,  at  sixteen,  and  Beatrice, 
the  youngest,  suddenly  rather  lonesome.  Mrs. 
Webster  ran  the  farm  efficiently,  but  had  never 
had  time  to  devote  to  her  girls.  She  could  only 
exercise  Tier  right  as  disciplinarian,  and  this 
she  was  forced  to  do  especially  on  one  occasion, 
when  Jimmie  Marton  and  Herb  Junior  asked 
the  girls  whether  they  would  go  with  them  to 
a  nearby  town,  to  visit  a  fortune  teller.  At 
last  Mrs.  Webster  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
them,  giving  the  girls  a  dollar  each  for  their 
fees,  and  arranging  for  Joe  Tanner  to  take  them 
on  his  mule  team  when  he  passed  at  five  o'clock 
that  evening. 

Arriving  at  the  fortune  teller's,  they  were  in- 
stantly frightened  by  a  dark  man's  command 
that  they  drink  some  vile  coffee  he  brewed  for 
them.  Helene  and  Beatrice  had  never  drunk 
coffee  before,  but  when  the  boys  obeyed,  they 
did  likewise.  What  they  heard  at  the  fortune 
teller's,  as  they  turned  their  drained  coffee  cups 
round  and  round,  seemed  of  no  consequence, 
except  the  one  warning,  to  beware  a  large  jug. 
As  they  left,  they  pondered  over  what  could 
have  been  meant,  and  stopped  off  at  an  inn 
for  nourishment.  Here  a  party  was  being 
staged  by  some  men  who  evidently  had  a  dis- 
tilling plant  close  by,  and  on  the  centre  table 
was  an  enormous  jug  from  which  the  steadily 
incoming  guests  kept  refreshing  themselves.  As 
the  four  young  people  stood  gazing,  they  were 
aware  that  one  man  was  reeling  toward  them. 
He  called  to  a  number  of  others,  and  pulled 
them  out  into  the  open,  into  a  beautiful  motor 
car.  The  men  explained  that  the  car  had  been 
hired  by  a  party  of  wealthy  bootleggers,  and 
that  in  order  to  get  by  a  particularly  tough 
band  of  officers  in  a  nearby  town,  they  wanted 
the  innocent  young  country  people  to  be  seen 
idly  motoring  with  them  in  the  car.  The  girls 
protested  wildly,  but  were  forced  to  yield.  When 
they  arrived  in  the  next  large  town,  Helen  had 
an  inspiration.  Seeing  a  personable-looking 
middle-aged  man,  she  called  to  him,  "Oh,  Un- 
cle, look  who's  here.  It's  me."  "Uncle"  looked 
dubious,  but  when  Helene  jumped  out  and  en- 
circled him  with  her  arms,  he  could  not  resist 
smiling.  The  frightened  bootleggers  let  the 
others  join  him  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Hel- 
ene then  explained  the  situation  to  this  stran- 
ger, who  arranged  to  have  them  brought  safely 
home.  Never  again  was  any  impressionable 
young  girl  in  that  town  interested  in  visiting 
the  fortune  teller's. 

 o  

LONE   WOLF  OF  THE  HIGHWAY 
Marie  Kunert  Leonard 

IN  a  small  college  in  a  New  England  city, 
the  son  of  a  gang  leader  is  trying  to  estab- 
lish his  own  life  along  more  respectable 
lines,  for  Joan,  the  most  popular  girl  at  eolleere, 
has  seen  fit  to  cast  admiring  gazes  upon  the 
son  of  Mr.  Cassard.  Joan's  only  anxiety  is  for 
her  father,  the  "Lone  Wolf",  who  has  been 
patrolling  a  particularly  precarious  part  of  the 
country  road,  where  a  band  of  bootleggers  are 
said  to  be  doing  a  flourishing  business.  He  has 
been  attacked  on  several  occasions,  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  Ted  Cassard  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  Joan's  father  Is  apt  to  be 
killed  by  his  own  father.  The  band  sees  fit  to 
use  the  fact  of  his  engagement  to  her  for  their 
own  ends. 

They  write  a  telegram  asking  her  to  meet 
Ted  on  the  campus,  and  when  she  runs  to  the 
spot,  dropping  the  telegram  in  her  agitation 
to  get  there  ouickly,  she  is  captured  and  hplrt 
a  prisoner,  while  they  write  to  the  Lone  Wolf 
to  secure  a  promise  to  be  allowed  to  conduct 
their  business  undisturbed.  But  one  of  the 
bootleggers,  Joey,  is  attracted  to  her,  and  no- 
tifies Ted  of  what  has  happened.  A  school  chum 
has  discovered  the  telegram  and  Ted  is  ac- 
cused by  all  the  town  of  having  Joan  in  hiding. 
He  cannot  convince  them  of  his  innocence,  and 
dares  not  reveal  his  father's  gang. 

When  the  day  arrives  for  the  famous  air  cir- 
cus, the  factions  fight  it  out  in  planes.  The 
bootleggers  have  taken  Joan  up  to  scare  the 
Lone  Wolf.  Ted  is  on  the  lookout  for  her.  The 
people  below  see  the  planes  circling  around  and 
cheer  in  appreciation  of  the  fun.  Ted  Cas- 
sard's  father  suddenly  realizes  that  his  son's 
future  means  more  to  him  than  his  immediate 
financial  gains,  and  commands  the  men  to  sur- 
render Joan.  The  Lone  Wolf  arrives  just  as 
the  plane  bearing  her  is  lowered,  and  when  Ted 
is  set  upon  by  the  police,  who  believe  him  the 
captor  of  the  girl,  Cassard  reveals  the  plot, 
and  gives  himself  up.  The  Lone  Wolf  secures 
his  release,  and  promises  his  consent  to  Ted's 
engagement  to  Joan. 


THE   HOUSE  WITH  THE  CURSE 
A.  E.  Elliott 

IN  Southern  Spain,  overlooking  the  Mediter- 
ranean, stands  the  villa  in  which  Don  Al- 
fonso Gomez  had  murdered  his  fragile  wife 
in  a  moment  of  anger.  The  peasants  are  fond 
of  telling  tourists  that  the  villa  is  now  haunted, 
but  this  does  not  deter  an  American  honey- 
moon couple  from  purchasing  it.  Their  son, 
Ralph,  is  born,  and  the  Spanish  peasant  girl 
who  acts  as  nurse  has  a  vision  of  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  woman,  dooming  the  life  of  the 
child.  For  years  after,  while  she  has  the  rear- 
ing of  the  boy  in  her  charge,  she  tells  him  of 
the  myth  surrounding  the  foreign  home  in  which 
he  was  born,  until  he  sees,  in  all  his  misfortunes, 
the  handicraft  of  a  vengeful  ghost. 

Ralph  suffers  business  losses  and  failures 
continuously  after  making  a  mess  of  student 
life.  He  goes  out  with  a  friend  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  tries  sugar-growing.  This  proves  of 
so  little  value  for  eighteen  months  that  they 
finally  sell  out,  and  Ralph  returns  to  the  city. 
In  his  loneliness  he  is  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  a  young  music  hall  singer,  whom  he  mar- 
ries, after  securing  a  post  in  the  city.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  has  been  able  to  forget 
the  curse,  when  suddenly  he  learns  of  his 
wife's  deception.  She  is  being  pressed  for 
money,  which  he  furnishes  out  of  all  his  sav- 
ings. She  leaves  him,  penniless,  and  when  the 
war  breaks  out,  Ralph  joins,  glad  to  find  an 
occupation. 

He  hears  stories  all  about  him  of  the  happy 
homes  and  families  that  the  men  have  left  be- 
hind, and  feels  as  one  who  has  no  right  to 
mingle  with  normal  human  beings.  The  desire 
to  kill  himself  often  arises,  but  he  refrains,  for 
the  chance  to  help  his  fellow  soldiers  always 
recalls  him  to  a  more  hopeful  outlook.  One 
night  he  is  advised  of  the  danger  that  has  be- 
set his  friend,  who  is  out  alone  along  the  firing 
lines.  He  recalls  that  this  man's  wife  is  the 
sort  of  woman  who  would  dream  nightly  of  his 
return,  and  determines  to  risk  his  life  to  save 
him.  Before  he  can  reach  the  spot,  however, 
he  is  shot. 

And  in  Southern  Spain,  a  lonely  white  villa  is 
being  pulled  down,  and  a  ghost  watching  the 
demolition,  disappears  in  smoke  as  the  last 
column  falls. 

 o  

BOBBY'S  MONEY 
George   Booth  Baskerville 

THE  owner  of  a  large  estate  in  Fayette 
County,  Tennessee,  lived  alone  with  his 
son,  Bobby,  who  was  rival  to  Nance  Car- 
ter for  the  hand  of  Nellie  Tucker.  Mr.  Hunter 
still  kept  a  few  negroes  on  the  grounds,  but 
when  the  little  mulatto,  Robert  Bridges,  devel- 
oped such  a  resemblance  to  his  own  son,  Bobby, 
he  saw  fit  to  banish  the  whole  negro  family. 
His  subsequent  marriage  to  Mrs.  Carter, 
Nance's  mother,  brought  the  rivals  in  closer 
contact,  and  Bobby  sought  out  his  childhood 
friend,  Robert  Bridges,  for  an  antidote.  To- 
gether they  hunted,  practised  with  duelling- 
pistols,  and  opened  a  juvenile  picture  business 
from  their  camera  shots,  with  some  money 
they  had  discovered  in  a  small  chest  buried  on 
the  grounds.  Nance  saw  the  rise  of  the  pho- 
tographers to  potential  film  producers,  and 
jealously  sent  out  rumors  that  Bobby  was  se- 
curing money  for  his  business  ventures  through 
Illegal  means.  Bobby  felt  the  public  pressure 
so  keenly  that  he  finally  left  the  town. 

Shortly  after,  the  news  was  sent  through  the 
town  that  he  had  returned,  and  set  up  a  movie, 
which  was  being  managed  by  Tom  Tucker, 
while  Bobby  was  occupied  in  Byrd's  Grocery 
Co.  The  Hunter  estate  was  being  reduced  al- 
most to  depletion,  but  Bobby  was  reported  as 
prospering.  He  had  acquired  the  clever  trick 
of  photographing  patrons  just  as  they  entered 
the  movie  house,  and  displaying  these  photos 
the  following  evening,  in  addition  to  numerous 
incidents  that  had  occurred  in  the  town.  His 
camera  seemed  to  take  in  everything.  The 
jealous  town  gossiped  more  than  ever,  for 
Byrd's  Grocery  Co.  was  reporting  an  unac- 
countable deficit,  and  he  was  accused  of  steal- 
ing the  money  to  use  in  his  own  show  business. 

In  one  of  the  brawls  over  the  matter,  Bobby 
shot  a  man,  and  was  advised  by  Nellie  to  flee 
for  his  life.  Tom  promises  to  run  the  movie  for 
him.  After  two  years,  when  help  is  needed  to 
save  the  estate,  Bobby  returns,  only  to  be 
promptly  arrested  for  stealing  and  murder.  The 
jury  seems  ready  to  convict  him,  when  he  asks 
for  the  privilege  to  present  one  moving  pic- 
ture. That  night  he  charges  an  exorbitant  fee, 
and  the  movie  is  merely  a  repetition  of  all  that 
has  happened,  except  that  Robert  Bridges  is 
seen  to  disguise  himself  as  Bobby,  to  steal  the 
money  in  Byrd's  Grocery  Co.,  and  to  shoot  a 
man  down.  An  unknown  figure  by  the  name  of 
Hawkes,  the  photographer,  removes  his  dis- 
guise, and  reveals  himself  to  be  Bobby  Hunter. 
Bobby  has  been  around  town  all  along,  in  this 
guise,  and  has  at  last  been  able  to  trap  the  man 
who  was  committing  crime  after  crime  of  which 
he  was  accused. 

The  audience  is  by  now  startled  and  ready  to 
acknowledge  their  mistake  in  condemning  Bob- 
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by,  but  they  still  wonder  where  he  has  secured 
the  money  to  set  up  a  business,  and  keep  the 
estate  from  ruin.  He  then  shows  on  the  screen 
a  series  of  traps  and  the  picture  of  himself  and 
another  trapper  curing  the  captured  pelts. 
Nellie  rushes  back  stage  calling  for  Bobby,  full 
of  sympathy  over  his  bitter  struggle. 

■  o  

THE  SHIRT  OF  THE  LEPER 
Maria  P.  Dillon 

AN  orphan  has  been  left  stranded  in  a  park 
in  Spain,  and  barely  escapes  the  wheels 
of  Mrs.  Potter's  huge  limousine.  The  ele- 
gant lady,  visiting  from  England,  discovers  the 
homeless  child,  and  gives  her  an  upbringing 
that  causes  Martha  to  grow  into  a  beautiful 
girl.  Martha  finds  herself  strangely  attracted 
to  Plaza,  a  youth  whom  Mrs.  Potter  fancies 
for  herself,  and  lest  she  commit  any  ungrateful 
deed  against  her  guardian,  she  deserts  her 
beautiful  home,  and  is  found  again  wandering 
in  the  park  in  Spain  where  twelve  years  pre- 
vious she  so  nearly  escaped  death. 

Professor  Ivonovich,  noted  psychologist,  is 
fascinated  by  her  charms,  and  employs  her  for 
a  peculiar  service.  She  is  to  accompany  him 
at  the  aristocratic  functions,  and  manages  to 
conquer  the  philanderer,  Don  Carlos.  She  dons 
the  festive  clothes  necessary  to  attend  the  sea- 
son's bull  fight,  and  instantly  catches  the  eye 
of  her  victim.  Don  Carlos  forgets  the  princess 
of  Rosa  Blanca,  and  makes  himself  a  slave 
for  Martha.  She  detests  her  role,  but  is  now 
too  far  in  the  game  started  by  her  rescuer  to 
back  out.  When  she  protests,  Professor  Ivono- 
vitch  leads  her  to  a  new  part  of  his  house,  and 
reveals  a  mad  sister  playing  upon  a  harp,  who 
seems  oblivious  of  their  presence.  He  tells  his 
story;  the  girl,  once  a  beauty  on  the  music 
stage,  was  trapped  by  the  selfish  Prince  Carlos, 
and  in  despair  because  she  could  not  win  him 
entirely,  threw  herself  off  a  cliff.  Since  then, 
the  Professor  has  sworn  revenge,  and  Martha 
must  now  help  him  in  torturing  the  man.  Mar- 
tha is  moved  to  pity  for  the  girl,  but  cannot 
think  of  continuing  her  role.  Nevertheless,  the 
prince  is  by  now  so  far  enamoured  that  he  pays 
her  visits  without  any  encouragement,  and 
Ivonovich  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
wilt  under  the  cool  reserve  of  the  girl  who  has 
aroused  his  passion.  One  day,  as  Martha  is 
struggling  to  free  herself  from  him,  Ivonovich 
enters,  mad  with  fury.  His  sister  has  just 
played  her  last  upon  the  harp,  dying  without 
recovering  her  wits,  and  he  is  ready  to  take  re- 
venge. A  masked  man  had  been  hired  for  the 
occasion,  disguised  as  a  leper.  A  barbarian 
process  of  torture  ensued. 

Don  Carlos  was  stripped  to  the  waist  and  hot 
towels  applied  to  his  chest.  His  skin  was  rub- 
bed with  a  wire  sponge  until  it  bled,  and  the 
leper  took  off  his  shirt,  throwing  it  on  the 
prince.  The  Princess  de  Rosa  Blanca  fled  him 
in  terror  when  she  saw  what  had  been  aone, 
and  he,  consumed  with  pain,  put  an  end  to  his 
suffering  with  one  of  his  own  poisoned  arrows. 

The  Professor  approaches  Martha  when 
peace  again  reigns,  and  tells  her  that  her  mis- 
sion is  over.  She  is  still  shaken  by  the  event, 
and  cannot  conceive  a  liking  for  the  man  who 
had  acted  so  barbarically.  He  tries  to  explain 
that  she  is  not  Spanish,  and  therefore  cannot 
appreciate  the  fact  that  revenge,  which  is  a 
crime  to  an  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  duty  to  a  Span- 
iard. She  assures  him  that  she  has  learned 
many  things  with  him,  for  which  she  is  grate- 
ful, but  one  thing  she  has  not  learned — how  to 
return  his  love.  He  allows  her  to  leave,  with- 
out protest. 

 o  

THE  GIRL  AT  THE  TRADING  POST 
Irene  Shirk 

6  6]n>LEEDING  HEART",  the  sturdy  plane, 
J]_2)  was  the  only  friend  Wallace  had,  when 
his  rich  father  disowned  him  for  dis- 
gracing the  name  of  Whidemere  by  his  sen- 
sational behavior  at  the  city's  social  affairs.  He 
set  off  with  a  nose  dive  and  several  spins,  and 
it  was  several  hours  before  he  realized  that 
the  plane  was  not  working  normally,  and  he 
was  about  to  drop  on  some  strange,  snowy  re- 
gion. A  moment  later,  he  was  rooted  to  the 
ground,  his  ears  filled  with  the  noise  of  wolves, 
until  he  went  off  into  a  faint. 

Helen  Hunt  ran  the  little  dwelling  for  her 
brother,  Don,  and  his  fur  trading"  partner,  Jack. 
The  two  men  had  been  gone  for  several  days, 
and  when  Helen  set  out  to  see  if  she  could 
discern  an  approaching  plane,  she  found  Wal- 
lace half  frozen,  sunk  fast  beneath  one  of  the 
wings  of  "Bleeding  Heart".  She  rescued  him, 
and  offered  her  home  until  he  would  be  well. 
He  assumed  that  "Don",  whom  she  spoke  of, 
was  her  husband,  and  dared  not  reveal  his 
affection  for  her.  At  last  he  prepared  to  set 
off  toward  Vancouver,  to  see  what  had  become 
of  Don.  In  the  city,  he  was  tempted  by  some 
traders  to  enter  an  inn,  where  he  reverted  to 
his  one  vicious  habit, — drink.  In  the  morning 
he  found  Don  imprisoned  in  a  shack,  to  which 
he  had  access  after  overhearing  a  conversation 


among  a  band  of  fur-trading  robbers  who  were 
half-lit.  He  entered  upon  the  transaction  of 
Don's  business,  and  together  they  managed  to 
locate  Jack,  who  had  also  been  captured.  When 
they  finally  returned  to  Helen's  hut,  she  had  al- 
most given  up  hope  for  them  all,  feeling  deep 
sorrow  for  Wallace,  whom  she  had  grown  to 
love.  Wallace  learned  at  last  that  Don  was 
merely  a  brother,  and  lost  no  time  in  proposing 
to  Helen.  For  the  rest  of  the  season  they 
worked  hard,  trapping  the  animals  and  trading 
the  furs.  When  Wallace  felt  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  himself  as  a  full-fledged  fur  trader, 
he  proposed  that  they  pay  his  folks  a  visit  in 
"Bleeding  Heart".  In  the  city,  Helen  is  shocked 
to  discover  the  grandeur  of  the  home  to  which 
Wallace  leads  them.  His  parents  are  at  first 
incredulous,  but  when  they  are  convinced  that 
Wallace  has  established  a  place  of  dignity  for 
himself,  and  is  sincerely  in  love  with  Helen, 
they  give  their  consent  to  the  wedding.  Wal- 
lace's sister  thinks  Don  is  just  "the  cats",  and 
determines  to  do  her  best  to  make  him  love  her. 

 o  

A  NOTABLE  CHOICE 
Cordie  Webb  Ingram 

SMALL,  imperious,  child-like,  the  Princess 
Izonah  nevertheless  exerted  her  magnetic 
powers  over  Moses,  the  Hebrew  son  of  Mir- 
iam. His  soul  was  torn  between  love  for  her 
and  for  the  splendour  of  the  Egyptian  throne 
she  offered  him,  and  his  duty  toward  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  toiling  all  about  him.  At  last  he 
was  able  to  shake  her  from  him,  and  marry 
the  Hebrew  Zipporah.  The  Princess  Izonah 
married,  but  never  forgot  her  strange  passion 
for  the  Hebrew,  the  only  man  who  could  not 
be  won  despite  all  her  guile.  Mos^s  was  too 
alert  for  the  sound  of  battle,  to  care  for  the 
soft  places  she  offered  him.  He  was  attacked 
by  one  of  the  king's  men,  whom  he  slaughters. 
Moses  then  determines  to  approach  the  new 
Pharaoh,  husband  of  Izonah,  for  release  for  the 
Israelites.  At  his  refusal,  Moses  and  his 
brother  Aaron  obeyed  the  Lord's  command  and 
turned  the  rivers  of  the  land  to  blood.  The 
plagues  swept  the  land  and  ravished  the  Egyp- 
tians, while  Pharaoh  resisted.  Izonah  bore  her 
first  son,  and  he  is  smitten.  She  is  roused  to 
avenge  his  death,  even  against  Moses,  whom 
she  has  never  ceased  to  love. 

Izonah  commands  the  king  to  pursue  the 
Israelites  through  the  land.  She  leads  ten 
thousand  men  by  sheer  strength  of  will,  for  no 
other  leader  dares  present  himself  for  the  task. 
Like  an  angel  of  destruction  she  appears,  as 
they  come  upon  the  multitude  of  Israel,  but 
then  her  courage  fails,  as  she  faces  Moses  and 
shrieks,  "I  cannot  look  into  your  face,  twisted 
with  agony!" 

But  Moses  raises  his  hand  before  the  waters 
that  block  his  retreat  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
it  is  swept  back  as  his  troops  march  across  to 
safety.  As  the  Egyptians  pursued  in  deafening 
thunder,  only  the  ones  nearest  heard  Miriam 
cry  to  her  brother: 

"Look!  Look!  The  Egyptian  leader  is  a  wo- 
man— Queen  Izonah!" 

None  saw  the  pallor  on  the  face  of  the  He- 
brew leader,  as  the  engulfing  waves  closed  over 
the  face  that  Jehovah  God  had  not  taken  out 
of  his  dreams. 

 o  

THE  EEL'S  GEM 
Travis  Tuck  Jordan 

ON  a  sleety  night  in  winter  old  Guisberg  ex- 
pected dirty  work  to  evolve  in  his  little 
pawn  shop,  for  the  smartest  gangs  always 
did  their  work  when  the  rest  of  the  town  slept. 
Today  would  be  precarious,  however,  for  he 
noticed  the  new  cop  on  the  beat,  Murphy  O'Neill, 
peering  rather  suspiciously  through  the  window. 
What  if  the  famous  Hapworth  diamond,  re- 
ported to  have  been  stolen  a  week  ago,  when 
the  owner  was  found  murdered  in  his  home, 
should  find  its  way  into  the  dingy  Jew's  pawn 
shop,  as  he  felt  sure  it  ultimately  would?  The 
old  cop  could  have  been  bribed,  but  Guisberg 
was  taking  no  chance  now. 

The  elegantly  dressed  woman  who  swept  into 
the  shop,  bringing  a  gust  of  sleet  with  her, 
produced  a  gem  that  Guisberg  recognized  with 
fear  and  elation.  "Five  hundred",  he  counter- 
ed, afraid  to  acknowledge  his  own  evaluation  of 
the  diamond.  "The  Eel"  shaped  her  scarlet  slit 
of  a  mouth  into  a  sardonic,  careless  laugh.  "One 
thousand",  he  said,  and  still  she  seemed  not  to 
hear  him.  At  last  he  felt  the  uselessness  of 
trying  to  capture  "The  Eel",  counted  out  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  handed  it  to  her.  As  she 
stuffed  the  money  into  her  bag,  the  door  opened 
again,  and  O'Neill  breezed  in,  whistling. 

"Cold  night",  he  remarked,  and  then,  "Let's 
see  that  bag." 

Guisberg  swept  the  diamond  off  the  counter 
and  into  the  coal  scuttle.  O'Neill  seemed  not 
surprised  at  the  money  in  "The  Eel's"  bag,  and 
Guisberg  busied  himself  scuttling  coal.  When 
the  woman  left,  the  cop  looked  sharply  at  the 
broker,  asking  whether  there  had  been  much 
business  of  late.     The  broker  said  no,  not  on 


such  a  night,  and  the  cop  went  out,  leaving 
him  cold  with  fear. 

On  the  corner,  O'Neill  found  the  woman 
waiting.  "How  much?"  he  queried,  and  she 
answered,  "Seven  thousand."  But  she  startled 
him  by  producing  the  Hapworth  diamond,  which 
she  had  swept  out  of  the  coals  without  Guis- 
berg's  knowledge.  "Come  on",  she  said;  "let's 
take  it  to  Jake  Bloomberg's;  he'll  give  us  eight 
thousand  on  it." 

The  cop  surveyed  her  wildly,  lost  in  ad- 
miration. "Gee,"  he  said,  "you've  surpassed 
yourself  this  time." 

"The  Eel"  smiled  to  herself,  as  she  thought 
of  her  three  thousand  dollar  bonus. 

 o  

THE  RIVALS 
Mrs.  J.  Taylor 

THE  Dancing  Pavilion  which  Mr.  Hartung 
had  built  skirting  the  town  was  a  gift  to 
his  daughter  which  brought  pleasure  to  all 
the  young  men  and  women  whose  weeks  were 
devoted  to  toil.  Anna,  although  the  richest 
girl  in  town,  was  democratic  and  kindly  to  all. 
Alfred  Menninger  found  her  irresistible,  but 
dared  not  woo  her,  for  he  was  too  poor.  He 
confided  in  Marie,  Anna's  girl  friend,  and  she 
in  turn  carried  the  tale  back  to  Anna.  The 
young  girl  was  flattered  and  pleased,  for  she 
had  often  enjoyed  dancing  with  Alfred,  and 
now  she  set  out  to  encourage  him. 

Joe  Blake  is  the  son  of  another  wealthy  in- 
habitant, whom  everybody  expected  to  marry 
Anna,  since  these  two  were  the  only  ones  of 
equal  social  level.  But  although  Anna  was 
sweet  to  Joe,  as  she  was  to  all,  she  hardly 
could  see  why  Marie  should  think  him  so  be- 
witching. Marie  loves  Joe,  but  is  too  loyal  to 
her  friend  to  admit  it.  When  Joe  notes  the 
progress  Alfred  has  been  making,  he  is  torn 
with  jealousy,  and  in  a  rage  attacks  Alfred  with 
a  trowel.  Alfred  falls  unconscious,  and  Marie 
must  carry  the  news  to  his  parents,  and  to 
Anna.  Anna  cries  over  Alfred,  who  may  die, 
but  Marie  feels  greater  sorrow  for  Joe,  who  is 
frantic  over  what  has  occurred.  He  tries  to  get 
himself  in  jail,  but  Anna's  father  refuses  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  committed  a  crime, 
saying  that  Joe  was  honorably  concerned  with 
saving  the  good  family  name  by  preventing 
such  an  unequal  alliance.  He  goes  to  Alfred's 
parents  to  make  amends  with  money,  but  when 
they  refuse,  he  recognizes  their  dignity,  and 
begins  to  feel  that,  should  Alfred  recover,  Anna 
may  not  be  doing  so  poorly  to  marry  him.  In 
the  meantime  Marie  has  done  all  she  can  to 
console  Joe,  whom  everybody  in  the  town 
scorns.  He  is  surprised  by  her  tenderness, 
which  is  much  more  than  he  was  trained  to  ex- 
pect from  girls  like  Anna.  As  Alfred  recovers, 
he  feels  more  keenly  than  ever  that  his  life 
would  be  more  successful  if  he  were  married  to 
a  girl  like  Marie,  but  he  fears  to  ask  her,  be- 
cause of  a  sense  of  guilt.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  dares  not  confess  her  love  to  him,  think- 
ing he  is  still  fond  of  Anna.  She  confides  to 
Anna,  on  the  latter's  wedding  day,  and  Anna 
has  Alfred  talk  to  Joe.  The  barrier  is  cleared, 
and  Marie's  patience  is  rewarded. 

 o  

THE  JEALOUS  FISHER  FOLK 
Mrs.  J.  Taylor 

IN  the  rather  primitive  fishing  town  the  event 
of  young  love  frightened  the  older  people 
into  spreading  rumors  and  false  accusations. 
Lila's  parents  liked  Ivy  well  enough,  and  would 
not  have  prevented  the  match,  but  Ivy's  father 
thought  his  boy  was  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
could  not  give  him  up  so  easily.  For  years  Ivy 
had  nursed  an  ambition  to  go  away  to  sea,  and 
only  his  mother's  pleadings  restrained  him.  Now 
his  parents  came  to  a  decision:  if  they  could 
send  him  away,  ostensibly  to  fulfill  his  own 
wish,  they  would  be  able  to  separate  him  from 
Lila. 

Ivy  is  aware  of  their  underlying  motive  in- 
suddenly  granting  him  permission  to  leave,  but 
rather  than  antagonize  him,  he  meets  Lila  and 
begs  her  to  wait  for  him.  She  promises,  and 
never  loses  faith,  in  the  long  years  that  he  is 
away.  He  writes  to  his  parents  regularly,  but 
never  a  word  to  Lila.  The  town  has  ceased  to 
gossip,  and  even  Lila's  mother  asks  her  to  give 
up  hoping,  but  she  has  utter  faith  in  him.  At 
last  all  communications  cease,  and  Ivy's  par- 
ents are  worried.  They  go  to  Lila,  hoping  that 
she  may  have  had  news  from  him,  and  are 
distressed  when  she  tells  them  that  he  has  been 
true  to  his  mother  by  not  sending  a  single  let- 
ter to  Lila.  The  woman  is  almost  won  over,  at 
sight  of  the  suffering  girl,  and  in  the  face  cf 
her  own  anxiety.    Lila  tries  to  encourage  her. 

Shortly  after,  Lila  is  out  fishing,  alone,  and 
thinking  of  Ivy.  After  she  pulls  in  the  boat  and 
surveys  her  load  quietly,  strong  arms  clasp  her 
shoulders,  and  with  the  sure  instinct  of  love, 
she  calls  "Ivy".  It  is  indeed  Ivy,  and  he  seems 
much  grown,  in  his  prosperous  suit  of  clothes 
and  fine  hat.  He  is  a  man  now,  as  he  com- 
mands her  manfully  not  to  mention  his  return 
to  anyone,  until  he  calls  at  her  home  the  next 
day.  When  Lila  enters  her  home  she  is  gayer 
than  she  has  been  for  years. 
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Ivy's  parents  can  hardly  recognize  their  boy 
— he  has  grown  so  important.  They  would  not 
dare  venture  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  6wn, 
and,  after  the  first  excitement  has  subsided,  he 
calmly  announces: 

"I'm  going  over  to  see  Lila.  Don't  you  want 
to  come  too,  mother?" 

She  grabbed  her  shawl,  muttering  that  the 
girl  is  well,  and  would  certainly  be  overjoyed 
to  see  him. 

 o  

WARD  OF  THE  KING 
Katherine  Ward  Parmelee 

THE  king,  queen,  and  the  two  princesses  are 
besieged  by  the  French  in  a  castle  of  which 
the  Marshal  of  Santa  Marina  is  their  mili- 
tary commander.  One  day,  as  they  are  being 
attacked  by  French  troops  disguised  as  Nea- 
politans, the  Marshal  with  his  own  hand  diverts 
a  bomb  flying  in  their  direction,  and  thus  meets 
death. 

Shortly  after,  when  the  royal  family  are  res- 
cued, the  Marshal's  son  and  daughter  are 
adopted  and  raised  in  the  king's  household. 
When  Ferdinand  is  sixteen,  the  Prince  of  Pa- 
lermo takes  him  to  Sicily,  where  he  entertains 
him  as  a  blood  brother.  Ferdinand  is  with  the 
Prince  at  his  death,  six  years  later,  when  the 
former  is  too  ill  to  conclude  his  will,  leaving 
Ferdinand  without  the  fortune  he  expected.  He 
refuses  to  marry  a  lady  of  wealth,  for  he  is  in 
love  with  Rosina,  a  poor  but  excellent  girl  in 
Sicily.  He  later  secures  a  livelihood  by  fresco- 
ing and  decorating  the  houses  of  the  nobility  of 
Palermo. 

Meanwhile,  Cristina,  sister  of  Ferdinand,  has 
been  brought  up  by  the  queen  in  the  midst  of 
luxury,  with  every  whim  gratified.  Antonio, 
son  of  the  royal  gardner,  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  she  is  fond  of  him,  but  puts  him  off  be- 
cause marriage  would  mean  the  relinquishment 
of  the  luxury  to  which  she  has  grown  accus- 
tomed. 

The  queen  arranges  a  marriage  for  her  with 
Cosmo,  Duke  of  Castello  Grande,  immensely 
rich,  but  dissipated,  ugly,  violent-tempered,  and 
more  than  twice  Cristina's  age.  Cristina  finally 
consents  to  this,  solely  from  ambition,  and  the 
wedding  is  celebrated  with  great  splendor.  They 
go  to  Sicily  for  their  wedding  journey,  and  Cris- 
tina meets  her  brother,  with  his  young  wife. 

"You  are  happy,  contented.  You  have  a  clear 
conscience.  You  are  poor,  but  have  a  glorious 
future  before  you.  I  married  for  ambition.  I 
have  everything,  and  I  am  miserable  beyond 
words."  The  wretched  Cristina  thinks  of  An- 
tonio, with  whom  she  might  have  been  happy, 
and  Ferdinand  consoles  her  by  promising  to  in- 
vite the  gardener's  son  to  Sicily  for  several 
weeks'  stay.  But  Cristina  merely  answers, 
"Too  late." 

When  Antonio  arrives,  he  presents  Cristina 
with  some  beautiful  flowers  in  her  apartment. 
The  duke  notices  the  smile  with  which  Cris- 
tina rewards  him,  and  savagely  rebukes  her  for 
it.  "I  wish  I  had  married  him!"  she  exclaims, 
suddenly  beyond  her  patience,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  rebuke  him  fiercely  for  her  misery. 
Antonio  enters  at  this  moment,  and  the  duke 
raises  his  dagger  desperately.  Cristina's  love 
is  greater  than  her  desire  for  her  own  safety, 
for  she  rushes  to  shield  Antonio  by  throwing 
her  arms  about  him  and  facing  the  duke  in  de- 
fiance. Realizing  the  extent  of  her  love,  the 
duke  draws  the  dagger  down  upon  himself,  and 
falls  on  the  floor  dead. 

Antonio  is  at  first  horror-stricken,  for  he  has 
always  thought  Cristina  cared  for  her  husband. 
But  although  she  is  aroused  to  admiration  for 
this  one  heroic  deed,  she  confesses  that  she  had 
married  him  because  of  the  material  comfort 
it  would  bring  her.  She  begs  Antonio's  for- 
giveness. He  suffers  a  moment  of  disillusion- 
ment, and  then  surrenders  to  her  charming  en- 
treaties. 


SONG  OF  THE  STAR 
Seleda  Hamilton 

THERE  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  married 
life  of  Cazelle  and  Herbert  Lange,  but  its 
sheer  monotony  gradually  began  to  pall  on 
the  ambitious  girl,  who  had  been  married  just 
on  the  wake  of  a  stage  career.  After  two  years 
she  finally  determined  to  leave  her  husband, 
whom  she  still  loved.  The  note  she  left  him 
contained  the  false  confession  that  she  has 
never  been  in  love  with  him,  and  could  not 
endure  the  deception  any  longer.  Herbert  is 
stricken  and  much  amazed,  that  she  could  have 
acted  a  part  so  well  that  he  had  never  once 
suspected  her  infidelity.  Rather  than  inter- 
fere with  her  happiness,  he  decides  not  to  try 
to  win  her  back. 

Cazelle  goes  back  to  the  stage,  making  a 
sorry  business  of  acting,  for  her  heart  is  heavy 
with  loneliness  for  Herbert  and  this  destroys 
her  energy.  She  is  dismayed  that  he  should 
have  allowed  her  to  go  so  easily,  but  since  it 
is  so,  she  secures  voice  instruction  from  a 
German  master  and  makes  a  successful  debut 
on  the  European  stage  the  following  year.  She 
grows  famous  for  her  melodramatic  "Song  of 
the  Star",  which  she  sings  full  of  longing  for 
Herbert,  who  is  her  "star",  guiding  her  to 
safety   in   all   her   ventures.     She   has  never 


allowed  another  man  to  enter  her  life,  not 
even  Mr.  Sheal,  the  charming  and  infatuated 
German  opera  singer.  No  one  knows  that  the 
famous  Monica  Wade  is  a  married  woman.  Ca- 
zelle is  careful  not  to  allow  the  name  of  Lange 
to  become  common  property  for  the  critics  and 
patrons  of  the  opera. 

But  Herbert  has  been  watching  her  ever 
since  he  first  saw  a  portrait  of  the  famous 
German  singer  in  the  newspapers.  He  never 
made  an  effort  to  make  himself  known  to  her, 
for  he  believes  that  her  interest  in  him  is  com- 
pletely dead.  At  last  he  is  financially  able  to 
make  a  trip  to  Europe,  to  hear  her  sing  her 
"Song  of  the  Star".  Something  in  her  voice 
and  manner  suggest  to  him  that  if  may  be  for 
him  that  she  is  singing.  After  the  performance 
he  meets  her  backstage,  and  she  confesses  how 
much  she  has  missed  him,  and  that  her  love 
for  him  had  never  died.  He  understands,  and 
tells  her  she  is  free  to  continue  her  career,  but 
she  declares  she  is  through  with  all  that  now, 
and  wants  to  be  taken  home.  The  glamour  of 
fame  and  an  ambition  fulfilled  has  worn  off. 

 o  

A  MODERN  PORTIA 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Potter 

THE  day  was  ferociously  hot — Portia  ad- 
mitted it,  when  her  aunt  Clarissa  insisted 
on  knitting  as  she  talked,  but  this  did  not 
deter  her  from  playing  tennis  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson all  morning,  and  dancing  with  Ralph 
all  evening.  She  could  not  say  "no"  to  either 
of  these  excellent  suitors,  for  both  offered 
wealth,  social  position,  and  their  whole  heart's 
devotion.  But  Portia  had  grown  up  with  Dick, 
and  he  had  make  too  deep  a  place  for  himself 
in  Portia's  life,  to  enable  her  to  surrender  him 
now.  Her  father  could  not  help  her,  for  he 
was  a  scholar,  entirely  engrossed  in  Shake- 
speare. Portia  arose  out  of  bed  that  night,  and 
sat  down  before  her  dressing  table  to  have  a 
talk  with  herself.  She  visions  each  of  the 
three  men  entering  her  room  to  plead  his 
cause,  and  sends  them  away  with  the  happy 
idea  that  she  will  try  the  procedure  of  her 
namesake.  She  secures  three  little  boxes,  in 
one  of  which  is  her  portrait.  The  man  who 
will  choose  this  one,  will  be  her  suitor.  Hen- 
derson, dignified  and  aloof,  declines  to  select 
his  wife  in  this  absurd  way,  and  walks  out. 
Portia  considers  this  a  fair  test  for  him,  and  is 
not  sorry.  Ralph  is  also  upset,  chooses  the 
wrong  box,  and  thinks  Portia  cannot  possibly 
take  such  a  thing  seriously.  But  she  does,  for 
it  is  turning  out  just  as  she  wished.  Ralph 
takes  his  leave,  and  looks  up  Dick  before  he 
sets  sail  for  foreign  lands,  to  extract  from  Dick 
a  promise  not  to  take  the  beloved  Portia  until 
he  has  returned  to  re-establish  his  claim. 
Dick's  sense  of  nobility  is  aroused,  and  he 
promises. 

As  Dick  stretches  out  his  hand  to  take  one 
of  the  boxes,  Portia  turns  pale,  and  drops  a 
violet  from  her  corsage.  Dick  looks  down  at 
one  of  the  other  boxes;  it  has  a  stray  violet  on 
the  lid.  Dick  is  thus  influenced  to  change  his 
choice,  and  his  box  contains  her  portrait.  He 
has  won  his  Portia,  but  he  remembers  his  prom- 
ise to  Ralph,  and  tries  to  delay  his  proposal. 
Portia  suspects  he  does  not  love  her,  and  feels 
miserable.  When  Ralph  returns,  two  months  la- 
ter, she  will  not  listen  to  him,  for  the  pain  of 
unrequited  love  has  made  her  turn  against  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  Ralph 
hears  her  confession  of  love  for  Dick,  whom  she 
thinks  is  not  in  love  with  her,  and  he  hastens 
to  reassure  her  as  to  the  reason  for  Dick's 
apparent  coolness.  Then,  in  appreciation  for 
Dick's  loyalty  to  him,  Ralph  rushes  to  give 
him  the  glad  tidings  that  Portia  is  home  wait- 
ing for  him. 

 o  

THE  JOLLY  SCOUT 
Adele  Flowers  McCullough 

AT  a  birthday  party  given  by  Attorney  and 
Mrs.  Waller  for  their  only  son  and  heir, 
Edmund,  aged  sixteen,  the  boy  demon- 
strates his  peculiar  ability  to  turn  everything 
into  a  laugh.  The  Attorney  is  charmed  with 
this  quality  in  his  own  son,  for  he  himself 
has  always  been  too  serious,  and  now  he  mourns 
that  the  boy  is  going  off  to  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  to  leave  his  parents  alone.  The  party 
is  made  up  of  all  the  riff-raff  of  the  town  in 
the  way  of  juvenile  masculinity,  and  Edmund 
assures  his  father  that  these  are  the  people  he 
is  going  to  make  his  associates,  for  he  intends 
to  serve  in  the  Juvenile  Courts  some  day.  Four 
years  of  a  disciplinary  sort  of  training  at  school 
do  not  ruin  his  sense  of  humor.  When  he  re- 
turns on  one  of  his  visits,  an  old  woman  ap- 
pears at  the  door  to  sell  butter.  Edmund 
tells  her  his  mother  is  deaf,  and  she  will  have 
to  shout.  Then,  calling  his  mother,  he  tells 
her  the  old  lady  is  deaf,  and  SHE  will  have  to 
raise  her  voice.  Soon  follows  an  enormous 
barking,  which  causes  the  Attorney  to  appear, 
greatly  disturbed.  The  women  discover  the 
trick,  and  the  men  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  con- 
sternation. After  commencement,  Edmund  re- 
turns with  news  of  his  bethrothal  to  Lillian, 
the  sister  of  the  Class  President,  whom  he  has 


met  at  a  dance.  Mrs.  Waller  is  grief  stricken 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  son  just  as  she 
thought  he  was  getting  him  back,  and  in  a  fit 
of  temper,  shouts,  "You'll  get  my  teeth  before 
you'll  g'et  my  consent  to  marry  so  soon!" 

Shortly  after,  she  takes  a  nap,  weary  after  a 
painful  toothache.  She  has  forgotten  her 
strange  threat,  but  Edmund  has  not.  He  sends 
for  an  expert  dentist,  who  administers  ether, 
and  proceeds  to  extract  the  decayed  tooth, 
when  he  notices  two  others  that  should  come 
out,  and  finishes  the  job.  When  she  awakes, 
and  discovers  what  has  happened,  Edmund's 
explanation  arouses  her  mirth,  for  she  feels 
such  relief  from  the  pain  that  she  cannot  be 
angry.  And  as  for  Lillian,  the  girl  has  promised 
to  visit  the  Waller's  so  much  that  they  Will 
see  that  marriage  means  simply  the  gaining  of 
a  daughter,  rather  than  the  loss  of  a  jolly  son. 

 o  

THE    TOWN    OF  SPITE 
Bernardine  Coughlin 

THE  feud  between  the  Hawley's  and  the 
Warden's  was  at  its  greatest  heat  when 
Hawley  forbade  his  daughter,  Darthea,  to 
marry  Remley  Warden,  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  too  poor.  Remley  had  found  merchandis- 
ing in  competition  with  Hawley  a  losing  game, 
and  finally  left  the  town,  growing  wealthy  on 
a  mechanical  invention,  which  enabled  him  to 
set  up  a  new  factory  near  the  Hawley  estab- 
lishment, with  improved  conditions  and  higher 
wages  than  his  competitor  could  afford.  Hawley 
was  an  old  man,  with  an  unreasonable  amount 
of  envy  and  venom,  and  rose  out  of  his  sick 
bed  to  view  the  new  factory  grounds.  Darthea 
was  trying  not  to  love  the  man  whose  success 
was  born  of  the  fever  for  revenge,  and  Cleigh- 
ton  Morton,  the  town  physician,  seemed  anxious 
to  win  her,  although  he  confessed  that  his  first 
love  was  too  strong  ever  to  be  obliterated.  One 
day,  after  securing  Darthea's  consent  to  mar- 
riage, he  receives  a  telegram  from  his  old  sweet- 
heart, saying  she  has  left  her  husband  and 
must  see  him.  Darthea  gives  him  his  freedom, 
and  realizes  that  should  Remley  Warden  ever 
send  out  a  signal  for  help,  she  could  as 
easily  leave  Cleighton  as  the  latter  left  her. 
This  makes  marriage  between  these  two  im- 
possible, and  yet  Warden  is  too  much  absorbed 
in  avenging  her  father  to  give  his  thoughts  to 
love.  Suddenly  the  news  comes  that  the  new 
factory  is  going  up  in  flames.  Darthea  runs 
to  help  the  nurses,  for  she  has  had  experience 
in  nursing  her  sick  father.  She  thinks  of  poor 
Warden,  whose  whole  life's  efforts  are  fast 
disappearing,  and  hopes  he  will  send  for  her 
now.  While  she  is  waiting,  she  is  sent  for  by 
her  father,  who  is  dying,  and  wishes  to  make 
a  confession.  It  was  he  who,  in  a  moment  of 
unconscious  fury,  set  his  rival's  establishment 
in  flames.  He  begs  her  never  to  tell,  but  urges 
her  to  make  amends  by  marrying  Warden. 
Darthea  does  not  tell  her  father  that  Warden 
has  practically  refused  her.    He  dies. 

The  next  day,  Warden  calls  on  Darthea, 
much  subdued.  He  realizes,  he  said,  that  a 
business  built  up  by  revenge  had  no  right  to 
stand,  and  he  wishes  to  start  now  in  the  right 
spirit.  But  he  must  have  Darthea  to  help  him. 
She  is  instantly  won,  and  he  whispers  that  the 
fire  was  worth  it.  Darthea  remembers  her 
father's  confession,  but  does  not  tell. 

 o  • 

DISMISSED  AS  INSANE 
Thomas  J.  Hynes 

A SALESMAN  who  brought  his  gentle,  small- 
town habits  with  him  to  New  York  City 
always  stopped  at  the  Blake  Hotel  on  his 
business  trips,  for  it  was  near  the  church  which 
he  liked  to  attend  on  Sundays.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  young  lady  at  church  who  charmed  him 
with  her  singing,  and  he  hoped  at  some  time 
to  get  enough  courage  to  approach  her.  This 
was  accomplished  after  a  particularly  successful 
week,  when  Henry  Thomas  felt  more  confi- 
dence in  himself.  Florence  Teller  liked  him, 
and  would  have  yielded  to  him  quite  promptly, 
but  for  the  interference  of  a  gossipy  old  maid 
who  first  informed  Mr.  Teller  that  his  daughter 
was  allowed  herself  to  be  seen  in  public  by  a 
travelling  salesman.  Those  men  meant  no  good. 
Mr.  Teller  tries  to  forbid  the  courtship,  but 
when  Florence  continues  to  see  Henry  in  se- 
cret, the  banker,  her  father,  contrives  to  get 
the  man  sent  off  to  a  mental  institution  with 
the  charge  of  insanity.  No  one  seems  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Thomas'  constant  plea  for  release, 
except  the  new  young  doctor  who  is  there 
merely  for  his  medical  knowledge.  Dr.  Sanders 
notices  the  unusually  well-behaved  man,  and 
on  talking  to  him,  discovers  him  to  be  entirely 
sane.  He  writes  to  the  Hotel  Blake  in  New 
York  City,  and  to  Florence,  and  his  return  let- 
ters further  convince  him  that  the  man  has  a 
just  cause  to  be  released. 

On  visiting  day,  Dr.  Sanders  has  the  hotel 
proprietor  drive  up  in  his  car  with  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  for  the  patient.  The  doctor  is  able 
to  make  it  possible  for  Henry  to  slip  through 
his   office,   among  the  visitors,    after  hastily 
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changing'  his  clothes.  Two  days  later  he  re- 
ceives a  honeymoon  message  from  Florence. 
They  are  happy  at  last,  and  have  forgotten  the 
risk  that  the  doctor  has  taken. 

When  the  news  is  spread  through  the  insti- 
tution that  Thomas  has  escaped,  Dr.  Sanders 
is  unable  to  constrain  his  knowledge,  and  con- 
fesses that  he  felt  justified  in  setting  the  sane 
man  free.  The  officials  are  furious,  and  dis- 
miss him  immediately.  He  looks  lip  the  couple 
in  New  York,  but  they  are  no  longer  residents 
of  the  city.  He  is  alone,  without  a  job,  and 
wonders  how  he  will  live.  In  a  spirit  of  irony 
he  applies  at  the  large  bank  where  Mr.  Teller 
holds  an  important  position,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise is  given  a  job  as  medical  aid  in  the 
emergency  department. 

 o  

GOLF  CLUBS  TO  THE  RESCUE 
Frank  B.  DeCanio 

THE  hotel  apartment  seemed  lonely  to  Jane 
while  her  husband  was  away  on  business. 
She  left  it  one  day,  to  purchase  things  for 
a  party  she  had  arranged  for  that  evening. 
"While  she  is  out,  the  renowned  purloiner,  Brad- 
ley) gets  in  with  a  pass  key,  and  starts  to 
make  a  search.  She  enters  then,  with  a  pair 
of  new  golf  clubs  for  her  husband.  Bradley 
has  jumped  into  the  closet  for  safety,  and  Jane 
places  the  clubs  in  this  very  closet,  locking  it 
after  her.  Two  hours  later,  Bradley  is  almost 
stifled,  and  the  noise  of  the  party  arouses  his 
envy.  He  smells  food,  and  feels  famished.  At 
last  the  closet  door  is  again  opened,  for  Jane 
is  showing  her  friends  the  golf  clubs  with  which 
she  will  surprise  her  husband.  She  leaves  the 
closet  open  just  long  enough  for  Bradley  to 
escape  and  steal  a  large  slab  of  strawberry 
shortcake,  but  lest  he  be  discovered,  he  must 
again  rush  back  to  the  closet.  Jane  locks  the 
door.  That  night  Mr.  Brook  returns.  He  wants 
to  hang  his  coat  in  the  closet,  but  Jane  will  not 
let  him,  for  she  doe's  not  want  him  to  see  her 
gift.  They  go  into  the  kitchen  to  ravage  the 
shelves  of  some  edibles  left  over  from  the  party, 
when  Mr.  Brook  again  manifests  a  curiosity  as 
to  why  he  was  not  allowed  into  his  own  closet. 
At  last  he  forces  her  away  from  the  door  and 
opens  it.  Bradley  steps  out,  in  a  great  pers- 
piration, for  he  is  nearly  suffocated.  '  Jane 
screams  in  terror,  and  her  husband  instantly 
expects  the  worst.  He  will  not  listen  to  her 
plea  of  innocence,  threatening  divorce,  when 
the  hotel  proprietor  enters  with  a  detective. 
They  beg  pardon,  but  the  hotel  is  being  searched 
for  one  Lefty  Flyn,  noted  criminal,  who  was 
seen  entering  the  hall.  Bradley  makes  another 
dash  for  the  closet.  Mr.  Brook  and  Jane  give 
each  other  glances  rich  with  meaning-.  The  de- 
tective has  seen  Bradley,  whom  he  recognizes, 
and  places  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  him.  As  they 
go  out,  Mr.  Brook  is  too  embarrassed  to  say 
anything,  but  Jane  laughs  it  off,  and  is  glad  to 
show  him  the  golf  clubs,  explaining  why  she  did 
not  want  him  to  open  the  closet  door.  He  tells 
her  he  ought  to  be  clubbed  with  these,  and 
she  asks  whether  he  still  wants  a  divorce. 

 o  

THE  STRONGER  ONE 
Elvira   M.  Wannlund 

Gi  OOD  and  Evil  are  two  gods  in  constant 
[conflict,  and  the  Almighty  finally  decides 
to  settle  their  quarrel  as  to  which  is  the 
stronger  by  sending  them  down  to  earth,  where 
the  rivals  can  find  the  proper  resources  and  the 
territory  upon  which  to  wage  their  endless 
battle. 

Good  and  Evil  create  a  mortal  woman,  called 
Hildegarde,.  whom  they  both  set  out  to  win, 
agreeing  that  the  one  who  should  win  her 
would  thus  prove  his  superior  strength  and 
status.  Poor  Hildegarde  cannot  understand 
why  she  is  always  tormented.  When  she  is  gay 
and  stays  out  late  with  Richard,  she  wakes  ut- 
terly weary  and  remorseful.  But  when  she 
remains  at  home  quietly  talking  with  Harold, 
her  feet  tingle  with  the  urge  to  dance,  and  she 
longs  for  him  to  go.  The  seige  grows  frantic, 
until  she  decides  to  marry  Harold,  for  she 
would  rather  be  bored  than  entertained  beyond 
her  physical  endurance.  But  Richard  does  not 
give  up  even  then,  for  he  comes  to  tempt  her 
while  Harold  is  away,  and  she  finds  herself  in- 
capable of  resisting  him.  She  does  not  know 
that  she  has  been  created  out  of  two  motives, 
each  demanding  its  rightful  expression  in  the 
life  she  leads,  and  Richard  belongs  to  a  side  of 
her  life  which  Harold  could  never  approach. 

One  day  she  confesses  her  treachery  to  Har- 
old, but  he,  knowing  that  her  affliction  is  his 
fault  more  than  hers,  cannot  rebuke  her,  and 
she  is  overjoyed  at  his  tender  solicitude  for 
her.  She  thinks  of  Richard,  who,  having  less 
right  to  her  than  her  husband,  nevertheless 
treats  her  harshly  every  time  he  discovers  she 
has  been  kind  to  Harold.  Hildegarde  realizes 
that  the  men  are  at  opposite  ends  of  the  pole 
in  their  conduct.  Richard  is  now  ruthless  in 
his  effort  to  secure  Hildegarde.  He  sets  fire  to 
her  home,  and  Harold  is  almost  perishing,  But 


Hildegarde  scorns  Richard,  releases  herself 
from  his  hold  when  he' tries  to  rescue  her,  and 
runs  back  to  the  flames  to  die  with  Harold.  In 
the  morning  they  are  both  found  dead,  but 
Richard  knows  that  their  united  death  was  their 
victory. 

 o  

KONRAD    V.  ALTENDORF 
Henry  J.  Egger 

ALTHOUGH  the  gentle  Grete  was  but  the 
daughter  of  a  faithful  vassal,  Konrad  the 
Myrhoffer,  whose  services  to  the  inexor- 
able toll-taker  of  the  "Kingsward"  river,  Cuno, 
her  beauty  and  sweetness  make  her  desirable 
to  at  least  two  men  of  the  nobility.  Gustave 
von  Tannenburg  rescues  her  from  the  unpleas- 
ant advances  of  Frederick  von  Ravenstein,  and 
since  then  has  her  loyalty.  But  his  rival,  to 
seek  revenge,  travels  to  Cuno  to  report  that  von 
Tannenburg  will  be  there  presently,  well-armed, 
to  stage  an  attack  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  Abbot  Constanze,  who  has  despaired  of 
suffering  Cuno's  outrages  to  his  private  mer- 
chants. Cuno  avails  himself  of  the  traitor's 
warnings,  but  will  take  no  risk  with  so  untrust- 
worthy a  man,  and  rewards  him  for  the  infor- 
mation he  proffered  by  placing  him  in  one  of 
the  cells  of  the  dungeon  where  he  keeps  his 
nobles  for  ransom.  Thus  Frederick  von  Rav- 
enstein meets  with  a  quick  judgment  for  his 
sins. 

Gustave  von  Tannenburg  arrives  before  the 
"Kingsward"  just  as  Cuno  expects  him,  and  be- 
ing thus  attacked  by  the  very  forces  he  had 
carefully  planned  to  attack  himself,  he  is  easily 
captured,  and  placed  in  the  very  same  dungeon 
with  his  rival. 

During  this  time,  Grete's  father,  knowing  of 
her  love  for  a  nobleman,  and  aware  that  the 
match  would  never  be  approved  by  the  king, 
blames  himself  for  his  lowly  position,  and  won- 
ders how  he  can  aid  his  daughter.  The  King 
has  heard  of  the  ravages  of  Cuno,  and  sends 
out  a  proclamation  through  the  land,  that  who- 
soever will  vanquish  this  man  and  put  an  end 
to  his  control  over  the  "Kingsward"  will  be 
raised  in  the  nobility  of  his  station,  and  will 
be  awarded  a  handsome  sum  of  gold  besides. 
Kronrad  the  Myrhoffer  bethinks  him  of  a  plan  to 
accomplish  this  difficult  feat,  the  attempt  of 
which  has  already  sent  many  a  brave  man  to 
his  grave.  Cuno  knows  of  Grete,  and  knows 
that  she  is  one  to  be  trusted.  He  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  leave  his  castle  and  dungeon  to  wage- 
warfare  at  some  distance,  for  the  protection  of 
his  land,  and  chooses  to  place  the  innocent 
Grete  in  charge  during  his  absence.  He  allows 
her  to  visit  the  cells  and  to  see  the  prisoners 
whom  she  is  to  feed  during  his  absence.  She 
is  startled  by  the  presence  of  Frederick  von 
Altenstein,  and  then  reassured  when  she  dis- 
covers that  her  beloved  Gustave  is  in  the  very 
same  dungeon.  She  has  the  keys,  and  as  soon 
as  Cuno  has  gone,  she  frees  Gustave.  He 
gathers  his  forces,  all  of  whom  have  been  con- 
fined on  Cuno's  realm',  and  they  make  one 
mighty  attack  that  results  in  utter  ruin  of  the 
estate.  All  the  prisoners  are  freed,  but  Fred- 
erick von  Altenstein  is  killed  in  his  attempt  to 
flee  the  peril  of  Gustave's  warfare.  Konrad  the 
Myrhoffer  has  arranged  the  attack  from  the 
outside,  and  is  recognized  as  the  hero  of  the 
day  by  the  King.  The  enormous  territory  is 
now  his,  and  his  daughter  Grete  is  the  Count- 
ess whom  Gustave  von  Tannenburg  is  wooing. 
They  are  betrothed  in  great  ceremony  by  the 
King,  while  Konrad  stands  surveying  the  gor- 
geous celebration,  seated  upon  his  white  steed 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

 o  

TROUSERS 
Alice  Tabler  Longworth 

ADELA  WINTER'S  marriage  to  John  Shaw 
is  subject  for  town  gossip  and  amazement, 
for  ever  since  her  affair  with  Jim  Burton, 
handsome  blonde  giant,  it  was  understood  that 
Adela  had  renounced  marriage.  But  Shaw, 
attorney  and  pleader,  had  won  out.  At  the 
church  the  people  are  on  edge,  awaiting  the 
wedding-  party.  They  do  not  know  that  Shaw's 
trousers  have  been  hidden,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  delay,  but  look  back  on  Adela's 
past. 

When  Jim  Burton  had  breezed  into  Wester- 
ville,  he  had  taken  the  town — and  Adela — by 
storm.  A  good  mixer,  a  smooth  talker — he  won 
the  hospitality  and  friendship  of  the  town  in 
no  time.  Women  as  well  as  men  came  under 
the  influence  of  his  warm  personality  and  the 
creation  of  a  golf  course  was  the  first  step. 
Here  Adela,  athletic,  was  attracted  to  him.  .  . 
The  wedding  was  set  for  June.  A  gay  time  the 
young  folks  had— with  their  parties  and  show- 
ers. The  last  tea  towel  was  embroidered.  The 
wedding  dress — the  nicest  white  satin  to  be 
found  anywhere — the  veil  that  went  with  it — 
was  hung  in  the  wardrobe — ready  for  the  bride. 
Jim  surprises  Adela  with  a  wedding-  present — 
the  Marvin  Spicer  bungalow  on  Spruce  Street — 
and  Adela  goes  to  sleep  with  happy  dreams.  .  . 
During  the  night  Bob,  her  brother,  returns  from 


a  dance,  and  discovers  Jim's  body — a  suicide. 

Jim's  past  becomes  town  history.  Like  the 
proverbial  sailor,  Jim  Burton  had  a  sweetheart 
in  every  port.  Steeped  in  debt,  he  had  con- 
verted funds  in  order  to  build  a  new  club  house 
and  showers  for  the  Golf  Club.  He  had  held 
the  position  of  secretary-treasurer  for  the  com- 
pany, and  upon  expert  examination  of  their 
records  it  was  learned  that  he  was  many  thous- 
ands short.  One  of  his  fiancees,  a  young  woman 
from  Bryson,  came  over  and  attended  the  funer- 
al as  chief  mourner.  Nobody  made  any  objec- 
tions to  that.  The  same  girl  paid  all  the  expenses 
to  secure  a  nice  burial  in  the  cemetery  in  West- 
erville.    Adela  was  not  at  the  funeral. 

The  town  is  further  surprised  to  find  that 
all  of  Jim's  funds  had  been  placed  in  life  in- 
surance, spread  over  various  beneficiaries,  so 
that  no  loss  was  sustained  by  any  party.  .  . 
Adela  had  not  been  remembered.  The  other 
woman  offered  to  share  with  her  equally,  but 
Adela,  proud,  refused.  She  went  to  nurses' 
training  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors. 
Her  success  was  unusual,  and  it  was  in  caring 
for  John  Shaw's  mother  that  her  romance  with 
John  began. 

 o  

THE   BITTER  CUP 
Edward  P.  Norris 

YOU  have  killed  my  dreams.  .  .wrecked 
my  hopes  and  ambitions.  .  .turned  life 
into  a  perfect  hell  on  earth  for  me!  Oh, 
God!  that  I  should  ever  have  met  you!".  .  .Tom 
Sears  thus  calls  his  sweetheart  Esther  to  ac- 
count for  her  seeming  escapade  with  Ralph 
O'Connor.  Esther  and  Ralph  were  only  a  mile 
from  the  bungalow  and  fifteen  miles  from  town. 
They  had  elected  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm 
in  the  bungalow  and  Tom  resents  the  fact  that 
she  spent  a  night  under  the  same  roof  with 
that  blackguard.  It  would  seem  that  this  is 
not  the  first  night  Esther  had  sought  Ralph's 
companionship.  One  word  leads  to  another,  and 
they  part.  .  .Esther  is  gone!  His  love  for 
her  leads  him  to  be  overcome  with  shame  and 
remorse.  He  goes  to  seek  her,  but  fate  inter- 
venes. An  earthquake  seems  to  engulf  him; 
there  is  a  grind  of  screechy  brakes  and  Tom 
opens  his  eyes  in  a  hospital. 

When  he  comes  to,  and  goes  in  search  of  Es- 
ther, he  finds  she  has  gone — leaving  no  address. 

Five  years  have  passed.  The  scene  is  changed 
and  we  see  a  small  tramp  steamer  lying  at  an- 
chor in  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  soft  early  dusk  has  just  fallen  and  the 
surrounding  beauties  are  more  ethereal  than  real. 
Tom  Sears,  member  of  this  tramp's  crew,  now 
with  health  regained,  walks  ashore  with  the 
jovial  third  engineer.  .  .One  of  the  best  pat- 
ronized cafes  in  Rivadavia  was  the  Cafe  Colon. 
Seated  at  a  small  table  immediately  beneath 
the  orchestra  balcony  and  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  are  two  exceptionally  attractive 
girls.  "Listen  to  me,  Esther,"  cries  the  elder 
girl  in  a  mixed  tone  of  despair.  "You  are 
making'  of  yourself  a  perfect  little  fool."  Mar- 
cella  was  earnestly  exhorting  Esther  to  pay 
attention  to  the  immaculately  attired  Senor 
Martinez,  coveted  patron.  Yielding  at  last,  Es- 
ther consents  to  sit  with  him.  Champagne  is 
served.  And  Senor  Martinez,  straightforwardly, 
expresses  his  desire  to  do  things  for  the  beau- 
tiful American.  Esther  cannot  help  but  be 
equally  frank  with  him  and  she  tells  him  of  her 
lost  love.  And  so,  when  Senor  Martinez  sees 
the  glance  of  understanding  pass  between  Tom 
and  Esther,  he  sizes  up  the  situation  and  acts 
as  mediator.  .  ."Tom,  dear,"  sobs  Esther, 
"twice  I  went  around  to  your  place  to  say  how 
sorry  I  was  over  everything,  but  you  had  gone, 
and  I  nearly  went  mad.".  .  .1  was  in  the  hos- 
pital, darling,"  Tom  whispers  between  kisses, 
and  their  reconciliation  is  complete. 

"That  little  tramp  steamer — a  floating  para- 
dise for  at  least  two  people,  was  slowly  passing 
the  towering  Sugar  Loaf  mountain.  A  couple 
stood  on  the  after-deck,  watching-  the  receding 
shores,  and  their  hearts  went  out  in  united 
gratitude  to  dear  old  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which 
had  brought  them  together  again." 

 o  

PUNISHMENT 
Ella   Francis  Gilbert 

SEATED  at  his  desk  in  his  luxurious  city 
offices,  Eric  Savage,  forty-five,  a  powerful 
financier,  scoffer  at  God  and  fate,  and  the 
determined  suitor  of  Cecil  Firth,  a  rising  young 
musician,  is  closing  out  his  late  afternoon  work, 
preparatory  to  leaving'.  The  office  door  opens, 
and  a  pathetic  old  workman,  Amos,  tip-toes  in. 
He  appeals  to  Savage  to  be  reinstated  after 
discharge  by  Savage's  foreman,  but  Savage 
waives  him  away.  Drunken"  with  misery  the 
old  man  reels  out.  "The  Lord  will  pay  you 
for  this!"  is  his  curse.  .  .  At  his  desk  Savage 
picks  up  the  photograph  of  a  charming  girl  in 
the  costume  of  shepherdess  whom,  it  is  revealed, 
he  has  betrayed  in  his  youthful  days. 

Vacationing  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  inn, 
Savage  had  made  love  to  and  won  Merrill 
Vane,   an  unsuccessful  actress,   beautiful  but 
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poor.  But  marriage  was  not  to  his  taste  and 
he  had  deserted  her.  Yet  the  memory  is  still 
with  him,  tinged  perhaps,  with  regret. 

Savage,  after  leaving  the  office,  drives 
through  the  city  streets.  Held  up  by  the  traf- 
fic, he  listens  to  a  white-haired,  burning-eyed 
soap-box  preacher  at  the  curb  who,  pointing  at 
Savage,  shouts:  "Be  sure  your  sin  will  find 
you  out!"  Savage's  face  expresses  his  cynical 
disdain,  but,  as  the  car  forces  its  way  on,  he 
seems  to  see  the  old  radical,  Ames,  and  young 
Merrill  Vane,  dancing,  hand-in-hand,  before  his 
eyes,  and  pointing  at  him  in  accusation.  .  .On 
board  the  ferry  Savage  observes,  with  amused 
contempt,  a  moody,  Byronic  young  figure,  in 
tweeds  and  artist's  tie,  violin  case  under  his 
arm. 

Arriving  at  the  other  side,  Savage  drives  to 
a  remote,  mysterious,  rambling  house,  where 
Cecil  stays.  The  door  is  reluctantly  opened  to 
him  by  Cecil's  strange  landlady,  an  old  woman 
with  an  abundance  of  white  hair,  like  an  op- 
eratic wig,  and  a  queerly  spotted  face,  whom 
Savage  calls  Cerberus.  .  .Cecil  seems  to  be 
strangely  attracted  to  Savage,  but  she  is  still 
undecided.  She  dares  not  accept  the  ring  he 
brings.  .  .The  young  poet  whom  Savage  sees 
on  the  ferry  is  a  friend  of  Cecil  and  places  his 
violin  familiarly  on  the  piano.  He  and  Cecil 
play  together.  Ardencourt,  the  artist,  suddenly 
falls  in  a  faint  of  exhaustion  and  from  that 
time  on  Cecil  knows  that  it  is  he  she  loves,  not 
Savage.  .  .As  coincident  would  have  it,  the  old 
man  atop  the  soap-box  arrives  and  is  presented 
as  Ardencourt's  father.  He  and  Cerberus  are  close 
friends,  and  both  of  them  make  obvious  their 
dislike  of  Savage.  Cerberus  warns  Cecil  against 
Savage's  attentions.  Cecil  questions  Cerberus 
about  her  mother,  whom  Cerberus  knew  years 
before,  and  to  whom  Cecil's  mother  had  di- 
rected her  in  a  letter.  Cerberus  only  shakes 
her  head  wisely,  and  urges  Cecil  to  write  once 
more  and  tell  her  mother  the  truth  about  Sav- 
age and  about  Ardencourt. 

Cecil,  realizing  that  her  marriage  to  the 
young  poet  Ardencourt  is  impossible,  in  view  of 
his  poverty,  and  their  devotion  to  their  art,  is 
resigned  to  marry  Savage.  As  she  is  about  to 
give'  herself  to  him  Cerberus  tears  away  her 
white  hair,  which  is  but  a  wig,  wipes  some  of 
the  spots  from  her  face  and  confronts  Savage 
who  recognizes  her  as  Merrill  Vane!!.  .  .Savage 
reels  from  the  presence  of  his  daughter  and 
her  betrayed  mother,  out  into  the  night.  .  . 


A  MATTER  OF  REDEMPTION 
Alex.   H.  Mcintosh 

TOM  DALY  wakened  the  horses  to  a  faster 
pace.  The  wheels  bumped  from  hole  to 
hole,  shearing  the  thin  coating  as  a  saw 
rips  through  timber.  Bob  Whitemore  sat  in 
the  back  of  the  wagon  holding  the  leadstrap 
of  the  extra  horse.  He  was  a  well  built  youth 
of  eighteen,  who  might  have  added  extra  years 
to  his  age  had  it  not  been  for  his  smooth,  hair- 
less face  that  more  resembled  a  girl's  than  a 
man's.  It  was  nearing  eight  o'clock;  they  had 
been  on  the  road  since  two  that  morning.  Fi- 
nally the  outskirts  of  a  scattered  village,  com- 
prising a  dozen  houses,  was  reached.  At  the 
mill  they  unloaded  three  bags  of  wheat  and  then 
made  their  way  to  Ike  Bloom's. 

Bloom  was  popular,  easy  tempered,  jovial, 
although  when  the  occasion  called  for  it  he  was 
capable  of  handling  the  obstreperous  back- 
woodsmen who  had  indulged  too  freely  in  the 
barrel  of  whiskey  mounted  on  a  massive  stand 
at  one  end  of  the  room.  There  were  choice 
pelts;  an  immense  long-haired  bear-head 
mounted  on  a  board  occupied  the  center  of  the 
wall  above  the  hearth;  a  ten-pronged  buck  the 
opposite  end.  At  the  entrance  of  Daly  and 
Whitemore  the  reception  was  warm.  Bob  White- 
more,  finding  much  in  the  market  to  divert 
him,  makes  his  way  outside  to  the  busy 
traders.  A  piper  dressed  in  the  approved  fash- 
ion of  his  country,  was  sitting  on  a  nearby 
boulder — a  picturesque  character.  Four  redemp- 
tioners  are  being  offered  to  prospective  em- 
ployers. Bob  starts.  "Last  we  have  this  lit- 
tle maid.  Gentlemen,  she  lost  her  mother  in 
the  passage  across  the  seas.  We  have  done 
what  we  could;  with  us  it  is  not  that  we  be 
reimbursed  for  our  expense  but  rather  that  We 
feel  a  responsibility  and  wish  to  see  the  child 
in  a  good  home  where  she  may  have  protec- 
tion till  grown  to  womanhood.  .  .Small,  you  may 
say — she  will  be  twelve  by  springtime.  .  ." 
Bob's  heart  goes  out  to  her.  He  bids  for  her 
services  against  Bathgate  and  his  wife.  With 
the  financial  aid  of  the  piper,  he  is  enabled  to 
win  her.  Later  in  the  day  he  comes  across  the 
path  of  Bathgate  and  his  wife  who  chide  him. 
But  a  friendly  voice  warns  Bathgate  away. 
"You  leave  Bob  Whitemore  be,  Bathgate,  you 
blatant  hypocrite,  and  that  goes  from  now 
on.  We  know  what  would  have  been  the  life 
of  that  youngster  in  your  sanctimonious  home. 
You  may  be  strong  on  the  teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  you'll  never  understand  the 
New.  You're  the  kind  that  can  hurl  a  stone 
at  a  man  in  the  stocks  and  offer  a  prayer  to 
what  you  call  the  Almighty  God,  as  you  watch 


the  poor  devil  squirm.  You  make  our  religion 
stink,  Aurelius  Bathgate." 

Jean  Duncan  later  proves  her  fortitude  in 
catching  the  flying  rein  of  Bob's  horse,  and 
receives  a  scalp  wound  which  bleeds  profusely. 
.  .  .Later,  at  the  Pringles,  Jean  is  taken  in  as 
one  of  the  family  and  is  made  to  forget  her 
shyness.  Bob  and  Jean  are  great  pals  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  budding  romance 
in  the  years  to  come. 

•  o  

SAYS  LOVE 
Albert  M.  Cooley 

HOLBETH  SEWICKLEY  had  ideas — definite 
ideas — about  matrimony.  If  there  were 
anything  in  the  wide  world  in  which  he 
wished  to  have  signal  success,  it  was  in  the 
choosing  of  his  life  companion.  He  wanted  his 
marriage  to  be  the  brightest  spot  in  his  career 
— an  attainment.  A  mate  who  measured  up  to 
that  standard,  he  argued,  could  not  be  other 
than  a  young  woman  of  the  social  aristocracy 
— a  woman  with /the  purest  of  true  blue  blood 
coursing  through  her  veins.  Sewickley,  you 
see,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  inherent  purity 
of  a  family  blood  stock  whose  source  was  in  the 
Winthrops  of  Old  England,  who  came  with  the 
first  shipload  of  pilgrims  to  the  new  country. 
His  mother  had  dinned  this  into  him  from  earl- 
iest childhood,  and  the  grown  man  still  wor- 
shipped his  idol  of  the  goddess  High-born,  for 
life  had  never  seen  fit  to  challenge  his  sturdy 
beliefs.  Among  his  many  affairs  d'amour  was 
one  with  Natalie  Morton.  "Hoi"  is  told  that 
Natalie  is  not  looking  for  a  husband  in  the 
"400",  although,  if  she  were,  he  would  be  her 
choice  doubtless.  This  was  small  consolation 
to  the  piqued  lover.  Natalie  had  suggested 
lightly  that  "Hoi"  encourage  an  interest  in  a 
newcomer  of  their  social  set,  a  Ruth  Bradstreet. 
...  It  was  reported  she  came  of  a  very,  very 
old  New  England  family  whose  lineage  went 
back  far  into  English  and  Scottish  history.  De- 
termined to  play  the  game  as  lightly  as  Na- 
talie, Holbreth  overlooked  a  wounded  heart  for 
an  evening  and  showered  attentions  upon  Miss 
Bradstreet  in  abundance.  So  thorough  a  job  did 
he  make  of  this  "counter-courting"  that  the 
situation  got  out  of  hand  completely.  Holdbreth 
Sewickley  was  in  love,  as  he  never  had  been 
before. 

When  "Hoi"  attempts  to  propose,  Ruth  puts 
him  off  by  requesting  that  he  take  her  home 
to  Philadelphia  for  the  week-end.  "Hoi"  con- 
sents readily  but  when  he  reaches  their  destina- 
tion and  finds  Ruth's  home  to  be  the  tene- 
ments, with  adopted  parents,  honest  and  hard- 
working people,  he  revolts.  Ruth  said  there 
was  an  end  to  the  affair  on  the  spot.  When 
"Hoi"  comes  to  his  senses  he  endeavors  to  com- 
municate with  Ruth  but  she  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  Desperate,  he  gives  up  his 
business  associations  and  turns  to  menial  la- 
bor— a  hod-carrier.  Natalie  and  her  fiancee 
meet  him  on  the  streets  and  Natarie  promises 
to  plead  his  case  with  Ruth  whom  she  is  to  see 
later  in  the  day.  .  .  .Later.  There  is  a  recon- 
ciliation. Ruth  awaits  him  with  open  arms. 
Ruth's  lineage  went  back  further  even  than 
Holbreth's.  Philadelphia  was  only  the  locale 
of  her  social  service  labors.  The  three  years 
she  had  spent  in  that  city  she  had  frequented 
the  Russo  flat,  and  those  good  folks  had  wel- 
comed her  as  their  own  child  whenever  she 
chose  to  return  to  them.  "You  see  how  you 
led  yourself  away  from  the  truth,  'Hoi',  without 
my  misconstruing  it  any?  I  only  gave  your 
imagination  free  rein.  I  loved  you  from  the 
beginning.  .  .1  know  I  should  have  perished 
if  you  had  come  to  me  twenty-four  hours 
later." 

 o  

THE  TINKLING  BELL 
Arthur  Joseph  Warren 

CHICAGO!  Machine  guns  and  pineapples! 
Gang  warfare!  A  red  stream  following  in 
the  wake  of  "good"  beer! 
It  is  the  early  morning  duty  of  little  Mar- 
celle  to  lead  Dan,  her  blind  grandfather,  to  his 
corner  newsstand  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Here,  with  the  aid  of  a  tinkling  bell,  he  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  passersby  and  sell 
his  news  of  the  day.  Marcelle  would  leave  him 
in  time  to  answer  the  district  school  gong. 
Happy  was  the  voice  of  the  city  and  happy 
indeed  was  Dan,  in  his  little  corner  of  pros- 
perity, despite  his  affliction.  But  there  are 
war  clouds  in  peaceful  lands  and  Prohibition, 
with  its  gang  wars,  fighting  for  control  of  the 
liquor  trade,  soon  cast  a  shadow  over  the  big- 
town. 

By  this  time  Marcelle  has  grown  into  young 
womanhood,  and  her  romance  with  Tim  Dun- 
can had  turned  into  love.  They  were  married 
now  and  Tim  was  an  aspiring  lawyer.  Tim  is 
advanced  to  -a  position  of  assistant  State's  At- 
torney, elected  by  the  better  element  of  the 
community.  .  .Dan's  papers  told  his  election 
in  glaring  headlines,  to  the  discomfiture  of 
Tony  Giovetti  who  controlled  a  nationalistic 
society  as  a  blind  for  his  operations — posing  as 
a  friend  of  the  people  and  the  respectable 
merchants. 


Gus  Lombardi,  secret  agent  of  Giovetti,  has 
been  killed  at  Dan's  corner  by  rival  gansters, 
confederates  of  Sam  Larecchi.  Dan,  because 
of  his  blindness,  is  a  poor  witness;  yet  he  is 
called  to  the  stand  in  the  court  scene.  Tim 
represents  the  State  and  conducts  the  prosecu- 
tion. John  Tomaso,  accused  member  of  Gio- 
vetti's  gang,  was  in  hiding.  Diligent  work  on 
the  part  of  the  police  enable  them  to  round 
him  up. 

During  the  trial  Marcelle  has  operated  the 
"Tinkling  Bell"  newsstand.  Suddenly,  in  the 
rush  of  traffic,  a  man  drops  at  her  feet — heart 
attack!  The  policeman  on  the  beat  finds  a 
memorandum  linking  Giovetti  to  the  crime,  and 
ordering  Tomaso  to  "get"  Lombardi. 

Tim  convicts  Giovetti  and  Tomaso  in  a  new 
trial,  as  shown  by  the  headlines  of  the  "Tink- 
ling Bell"  wares.  The  liquor  ring  has  been 
broken.     The  "Tinkling  Bell"  tolls  softly. 

 o  

THEIR   "THING   OF  BEAUTY" 
H.  T.  Oberg 

A MIDDLE-AGED  lady  had  been  visiting 
with  a  young  couple  in  France.  The  "chil- 
dren", as  she  quaintly  called  them,  found 
themselves  suddenly  so  short  of  money  that 
they  sent  for  an  old  antique  from  their  home 
on  a  border  province  which  had  been  given  to 
William  by  a  former  schoolmate.  He  was  sen- 
timental over  this  old  chair,  but  twenty-five 
dollars  were  urgently  needed  to  tide  them  over 
the  month,  and  as  they  were  too  proud  to  ac- 
cept the  old  lady's  help,  they  sold  her  the 
chair. 

The  antique  arrived,  looking  formidable  and 
unpleasant  to  a  lover  of  comfort,  with  its  aloof, 
vertical  back.  The  lady  thought  of  the  pov- 
erty which  her  possession  of  this  "little  thing 
of  beauty"  represented,  and  felt  that  rather 
than  have  it  transported  to  her  own  home  she 
would  sell  it  to  a  pawnbroker.  The  man  who 
came  to  appraise  it  was  no  connoisseur,  but 
he  promised  to  make  an  effort  to  get  what 
he  could  for  it,  without  allowing  the  secret  to 
leak  out  to  William  and  his  young  spouse. 

Meantime,  the  young  people  were  enjoying 
one  last  splurge,  before  returning  to  their 
humble  home.  At  their  last  dinner  they  de- 
cided to  invite  the  purchaser  of  their  chair, 
who  had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  complete 
their  stay.  The  lady  had  been  visited  by  the 
pawnbroker  the  day  previous,  who  had  made 
his  apologies  for  not  being  able  to  get  all  that 
the  chair  was  worth,  out  offered  her  a  sum 
that  she  said  would  be  satisfactory. 

"Twenty-five",  he  said,  counting  out  the  bills 
in  her  hand.  "We  will  keep  your  antique  for 
a  year,  so  that  if  you  ever  want  it  back  you 
may  re-purchase  it. 

William  confessed  to  his  friend  that  there 
was  something  sinister  and  cold  about  that 
"thing  of  beauty"  which  had  always  distressed 
him,  and  at  the  dinner  he  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  convert  its  value  to  fruit  cocktail  and  hors 
d'oeuvres.  The  lady  then  confessed  that  she 
had  sold  the  chair,  and  that  she  had  decided 
to  refund  them  with  the  money,  so  that  they 
could  repay  her  for  the  loan  of  twenty-five 
dollars  she  had  made  them.  William  looks  sur- 
prised, as  she  hands  him  the  pawnbroker's 
check,  but  his  face  shows  utter  astonishment, 
when  he  glimpses  at  the  figures: 

Twenty-five  hundred  dollars! — to  get  rid  of 
an  old  chair.  The  financial  status  of  the 
"children"  was  redeemed. 


ORPHANED   BY  DESERTION 
Helen  Eddy 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  Sir  Stephen  Rad- 
cliff,  a  wealthy  Englishman,  falls  in  love 
with  a  little  French  peasant  girl,  Charlotte 
Daudet,  during  the  war,  and  marries  her  in 
secret.  He  is  summoned  hastily  by  his  family, 
and  dares  not  reveal  his  marriage  to  one  so 
beneath  him  in  social  caste.  In  the  meantime 
his  wife  has  a  child,  and  dies.  The  nurse,  Nan, 
receives  a  large  sum  of  money  from  him  to  keep 
the  story  a  secret  and  care  for  the  child.  Nan 
finds  the  baby  a  burden,  and  deposits  her  at 
a  doorstep  in  some  country  village  in  France. 
Little  Annis  is  picked  up  and  adopted  by  the 
Le  Seur  family,  and  brought  up  in  a  peaceful, 
loving  environment.  But  the  Le  Seur's  are 
old,  and  die  when  Ann  is  about  twenty-two, 
on  the  verge  of  a  theatrical  career.  Ann  tours 
France,  making  the  acquaintance  of  one  Rich- 
ard Longley,  who  is  an  English  nobleman  and 
dare  not  marry  an  ordinary  French  actress.  Ann 
knows  that  she  is  a  descendant  of  a  family  of 
good  standing  in  London,  but  that  is  all  that 
her  dying  foster  mother  has  told  her.  She  con- 
fesses this  to  Richard,  and  both  agree  that  a 
marriage  is  impossible. 

Richard  has  been  befriended  since  early 
youth  by  the  renowned  Sir  Stephen  Radcliff,  and 
now  he  tells  him  of  his  love  for  an  actress. 
Radcliffe  then  confesses  his  marriage,  and  the 
resulting  tragedy  for  which  he  has  been  so  re- 
morseful that  he  seeks  always  to  atone  for  it 
by  approaching  those  out  of  his  class  with 
greater  kindness.     When  Ann  is  scheduled  to 
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play  in  a  London  theatre,  they  both  attend,  and 
Richard  again  visits  the  girls  and  renews  his 
proposal.  She  refuses,  and  in  her  depression 
and  loneliness  on  the  way  home  from  the  the- 
atre, she  crosses  the  crowded  thoroughfare 
absently,  and  is  run  over. 

The  only  address  she  can  give  the  doctors  is 
that  of  Richard  Longley,  who  receives  her  in 
great  anxiety,  and  summons  his  friend,  Ste- 
phen Radcliffe. 

Sir  Stephen  is  struck  by  the  girl's  face; 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  resemblance.  They 
compare  notes,  and  he  discovers  his  daughter. 
Ann's  nurse  says  she  believes  she  has  met  the 
woman  whom  Radcliff  refers  to  as  "Nan", 
working  in  an  orphan  asylum,  to  atone  for  her 
sin  in  leaving  the  child.  They  summon  Nan 
to  assure  her  of  the  girl's  safety,  and  all  are 
happy  at  the  marriage  of  Richard  and  Ann. 

 o  

DREAMS  ARE  FUNNY 
Bessie  J.  Hough 

ONE  day  while  Rosilie  lay  on  the  grass,  she 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  she  saw  three 
men  digging  in  a  cemetery.  They  were  ar- 
rested for  attempting  to  conduct  a  burial  with- 
out a  permit,  and  Rosilie  rose  to  watch  them 
being  taken  away  by  the  police,  when  a  little 
goat  came  sallying  up  to  her.  She  fled,  the 
goat  in  pursuit,  and  he  butted  his  head  against 
a  building  in  order  to  reach  her,  so  that  he 
hurt  his  head  and  was  killed.  Rosilie  felt  dis- 
tressed because  she  knew  from  what  she  had 
just  seen  that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  bury 
the  goat  for  she  had  no  permit  for  a  goat's 
grave. 

Just  then  the  noon  sun  rose  hot  over  her 
sleeping  face,  and  she  awoke,  smiling  at  her 
ridiculous  dream.  Robert  Landis,  watching  her 
from  a  few  feet  away,  wondered  at  her  smile, 
and  when  she  saw  him,  the  ludicrousness  of  her 
dream  dawned  even  further  on  her,  and  she 
burst  out  laughing.  He  came  toward  her,  to 
discover  the  reason  for  her  jovial  mood,  but 
she  knew  she  could  not  explain  it,  and  started 
to  run  away  from  him.  Robert  thought  her 
laughter  charming,  and  ran  after  her,  until 
she  was  in  his  arms,  still  tingling  with  childish 
glee.  She  told  him  of  her  dream,  and  the  two 
felt  instantly  friendly. 

Robert  Landis  went  away  as  strangely  as  he 
had  arrived,  and  Rosilie  longed  for  him,  for 
she  was  lonely  with  her  old  father,  since  her 
mother's  dealth  on  the  large  estate.  For  the 
next  two  weeks  she  sat  waiting,  wondering  if 
she  would  ever  see  him  again,  when  suddenly, 
as  she  sat  beside  her  window  dreaming,  she 
saw  the  same  smiling  countenance  watching  her 
from  the  field,  without.  She  dashed  madly  out 
to  him,  who  greeted  her  with  open  arms.  Then 
it  was  true  that  he  really  cared  for  her? 

Robert  Landis  confessed  with  great  ardor, 
that  the  only  reason  for  his  absence  was  the 
fact  that  he  thought  his  strange,  immediate 
love  for  this  girl  could  not  be  reciprocated. 
Besides,  he  had  a  contract  from  his  business 
firm  to  go  on  a  selling  tour  out  west,  and  could 
not  expect  to  ask  the  girl  to  come  with  him. 
Rosilie  instantly  said  she  was  ready  to  go  with 
him  anywhere,  but  she  would  have  to  break 
the  news  gently  to  her  father. 

That  evening,  when  Mr.  Rhiner  left  the 
dining  room  to  resume  his  reading  in  the  study, 
Rosilie  followed  him,  with  a  book  under  her 
arm.  But  he  was  aware  that  her  poor  pre- 
tense at  reading  was  but  to  bide  the  time  until 
he  should  ask  her  what  was  on  her  mind.  She 
burst  into  tears,  as  she  tells  him  of  her  love 
for  Robert  Landis,  a  total  stranger,  whom  she 
trusts  sufficiently  to  wish  to  go  with  him  out 
West,  as  his  wife.  Mr.  Rhiner  is  at  first  aston- 
ished at  the  turn  of  events,  especially  since  his 
daughter  is  only  eighteen,  and  he  would  be 
very  lonesome  without  her.  Finally  he  con- 
sents to  see  the  young  man. 

When  Mr.  Landis  arrives,  very  respectful  and 
well-groomed,  Mr.  Rhiner  offers  to  join  him 
on  his  trip,  with  his  daughter,  if  he  is  willing. 
Robert  is  delighted  at  this  solution,  and  when 
Rosilie's  father  realizes  that  this  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  man's  intentions  are  innocent, 
he  consents  to  his  daughter's  marriage.  Their 
trip  out  West  turns  out  to  be  a  honeymoon,  and 
Mr.  Rhiner  refuses  to  go  along,  but  he  offers 
to  set  the  boy  up  in  his  awn  business  in  the 
East  after  the  trip,  so  that  he  can  have  the 
young  people  with  him  always. 

 o  

THE  ORACLE 
Philip  R.  Keene 

FOR  several  months  the  "Sharpsters"  have 
been  committing  crimes  unhindered  in  the 
city,  led  by  an  unknown  person  called  "The 
Oracle",  who  distributes  code  notes,  secures 
official  messages  and  revises  them  by  forgery, 
and  stages  a  scene  where  a  dummy  is  seen  to 
fumigate  and  talk,  the  voice  being  none  other 
than  that  of  Gertrude  Hawes,  issuing  from  a 
dictaphone  record. 

Gertrude  Hawkes  is  a  dual  personality,  with 
a  good  chance  for  being  elected  Governor,  being 
now  Chief  Assistant  District  Attorney.  In  her 


private  life  she  is  the  rival  to  Virginia  Hart 
for  Richard  Hall,  a  famous  oculist  and  owner 
of  a  sanitarium.  Edna  Hall,  Richard's  sister, 
and  President  of  the  New  York  State  Senate, 
is  fond  of  Virginia,  sensing  Gertrude's  delib- 
erate intentions  to  "make"  her  brother.  Benny 
Quiller  is  Gertrude's  political  standby,  and 
"Queenie"  Sharp  is  his  aid  in  the  Sharpster's 
secret  activities. 

Virginia  Hart  and  Gertrude  Hawkes  are  po- 
litically opposed,  because  Virginia  is  endeav- 
oring to  push  a  movement  for  old  age  pensions. 
This  enlists  the  loyalty  of  old  Dan  Ellis,  keeper 
of  the  Sharpster's  Den.  who  is  aided  by  her. 
The  women  stage  a  debate  at  which  Richard 
is  made  the  Judge.  Because  of  the  public  sus- 
picion in  which  Virginia  is  constantly  placed 
by  the  secret  moves  of  "The  Oracle",  Richard 
is  distracted  from  his  interest  in  the  debate. 
Facts  have  been  found  to  warrant  Virginia's 
arrest,  and  Gertrude  is  doing  her  best  to 
secure   Richard's   proposal   for  marriage. 

After  a  raid,  Mary,  Virginia's  sister,  is 
placed  in  Richard's  sanitarium,  and  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  Warden,  Allen,  while  her  sweet 
nature  further  arouses  Richard's  admiration 
for  the  Hart  family.  Virginia  is  sentenced,  and 
placed  in  Richard's  custody,  while  one  false 
step  after  another  in  the  manoeuverings  of 
the  Sharpsters  finally  arouse  Richard's  convic- 
tion that  Gertrude  Hawkes  is  guilty  of  being 
"The  Oracle".  The  difficulty  is,  how  to  secure 
the  ring  with  the  signet-seal  that  is  always 
impressed  on  "The  Oracle's"  messages,  and  how 
to  explain  the  existence  of  the  incriminating 
dagger  in  Virginia's  presence. 

At  the  Sanitarium,  where  Queenie  Sharpe  has 
been  taken  for  blood  poisoning  from  a  wound 
she  received  during  one  of  the  gangsters'  at- 
tacks, she  deliriously  reveals  some  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  Sharpsters.  Mary  recovers  sufficient- 
ly to  remain  as  nurse  to  a  young  boy,  Johnny, 
and  secures  the  friendship  of  one  "Pop  Deme", 
whom  Gertrude  Hawkes  has  been  seeking. 
Queenie  dies;  so  does  Dan  Ellis,  and  on  him  is 
found  a  letter  forged  by  Gertrude  accusing 
Virginia. 

"Pop  Deme"  in  a  confidential  mood  tells  his 
story  to  Mary.  The  signet  ring  on  his  finger 
(a  copy  of  which  she  has  been  with  Gertrude), 
is  a  Greek  curio,  together  with  a  dagger  which 
he  explains.  Benny  is  later  summoned  to  com- 
plete the  confession.  In  1904  he,  his  brother, 
and  their  father,  Demetrius  Popogoulas,  were 
sentenced  to  San  Quentin  for  highway  robbery. 
They  escaped  and  joined  the  gangsters  under 
Queenie  in  New  York.  Gertrude  is  the  lost 
daughter  of  Pope's  wife,  Helene,  whom  he  re- 
covers with  much  sentiment,  just  as  she  is 
prevented  from  making  her  inauguration  speech 
as  incoming  Governor,  due  to  the  fact  that  her 
election  was  secured  under  a  false  name. 

Governor  Roberts  pardons  Virginia,  and  an- 
nounces that  it  is  the  duty  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Richard  Hart  to  assume  gubernatorial 
control.  Richard  then  asks  whether  she  wants 
to  be  released  from  his  custody,  and  she  re- 
plies in  the  negative.    This  serves  as  a  proposal. 

 o  

THE   REALTY  PHILANDERER 

Thomas  J.  Hynes 

A SUCCESSFUL  realtor  in  the  Long  Island 
office,  Howard  Janison,  had  the  amiable 
habit  of  touring  the  island  in  the  late 
afternoon,  to  visit  a  few  of  his  eighteen  hun- 
dred clients  and  see  how  they  were  getting 
along  on  their  property.  This  gave  him  prest- 
ige among  his  clients,  but  incited  the  jealousy 
of  his  wife,  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  spend  what- 
ever time  he  could  at  home,  with  her,  and 
their  three  children.  When  she  discovers  him 
immersed  in  an  apparently  delightful  conver- 
sation with  Julian  Hatfield,  the  neighborhood 
"fine  lady"  who  was  old  enough  to  be  married 
and  raising  a  family,  instead  of  conducting  a 
sort  of  domestic  saloon  for  the  allurement  of 
young  married  men,  Mrs.  Janison  was  furious 
and  decided  upon  revenge. 

She  was  advised  by  a  man  who  claimed  to  be 
her  friend  that  if  she  had  him  safely  installed 
in  a  modern  private  "sanitarium",  charged 
with  a  slight  mental  illness,  she  could  be  sure 
to  locate  him  whenever  she  wished,  and  he 
would  be  quite  safe.  Incidentally,  the  man  who 
gave  the  advise  was  a  rival  realtor,  who  was 
after  Janison's  clients,  but  Mrs.  Janison  was 
not  aware  of  this. 

The  husband  was  taken  by  three  men,  who 
professed  an  interest  in  some  land  he  had  for 
sale,  to  the  doctor  of  one  of  the  party.  They 
pretended  to  be  accompanying  this  member  just 
for  friendship's  sake,  and  Janison,  being  a  good 
business  man,  entered  their  car  and  came  along. 
The  doctor  was  a  member  of  the  sanitarium, 
who  had  him  locked  into  one  of  the  rooms  and 
later  transferred  to  the  institution.  Mr.  Janison 
at  first  thought  it  an  excellent  joke,  and  then 
■began  to  cry  for  help.  One  of  the  younger 
doctors  recognized  that  this  man  was  sane,  and 
learned  the  story  from  him.  When  he  located 
the  wife,  she  was  ill  and  dying,  and  with  this 
as  an  excuse,  he  was  able  to  secure  the  release 
of  Mr.  Janison,  although  the  money  that  was 
necessary   was   furnished  by  Julian  Hatfield. 


Mrs.  Janison's  life  cannot  be  saved,  and  she 
leaves  her  children  to  the  care  of  her  husband, 
but  asks  Julian's  forgiveness,  and  begs  her  to 
look  after  the  children  occasionally.  Julian  mar- 
ries the  realtor,  and  steps  into  the  role  of 
mother. 

 o  

O-N-I-A-TAH 
Margaret  S.  Tennent 

AMONG  the  first  French  settlers  in  Acadia 
was  a  peaceful  couple  who  sought  to  eek 
out  a  lonely  livelihood  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Both  are  stricken 
with  fever,  and  leave  their  French  child  in  the 
care  of  the  Indian  chief,  Ti-o-gou-gwa,  who 
has  been  passing  their  lodgings  on  his  hunting 
tour. 

This  tribe  are  of  the  nature-loving,  harmless 
natives  of  America,  who  raise  the  foreign 
"Genuhsa"  with  a  knowledge  and  love  for  all 
the  religious  and  tribal  customs.  Her  longing 
for  her  own  Acadian  people  is  forgotten  in  the 
pleasure  she  experiences  while  learning  to  fish, 
to  shoot  with  bow  and  arrow,  to  see  the  magic 
and  the  human  aliveness  in  plant  and  bird,  un- 
til at  last  she  falls  in  love  with  a  member  of 
the  tribe,  Ti-o-gou-gwa,  the  Chief.  The  white 
girl  seemed  the  most  fitting  to  perform  the 
lofty  duties  of  the  wife  of  the  Chief,  and  Ge- 
nuh-sa  was  respected  by  the  Indian  women. 

Ge-nuh-sa  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  On-i-a- 
tah,  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the  blending  of 
Indian  and  French  that  shone  on  her  skin,  but 
her  mother  died  when  she  was  born,  and  the 
girl  was  left  to  the  care  of  her  father  and  his 
servants.  She  was  favored  as  a  goddess,  with 
the  finest  of  skins  for  her  clothes,  and  the  rich- 
est and  most  delicate  fruits  and  meats  for 
nourishment.  She  grew  tall  and  vigorous,  but 
soft  and  fair  of  skin,  due  to  her  French  an- 
cestry. The  women  ceased  to  admire  her  ele- 
gance, for  now  she  has  captivated  the  men  of 
the  tribe,  so  that  they  forget  shelter  and  love 
of  kindred,  in  order  to  win  a  smile,  or  even  to 
catch  a  strain  of  the  lyrical  melodies  that  she 
sings  while  about  her  daily  tasks.  The  birds 
and  wild  flowers  seem  to  have  a  secret  pact  of 
understanding  with  her,  for  she  wanders 
through  the  forests  alone,  yet  alive  to  their 
attention  and  company.  Best  of  all,  she  loves 
her  foster  mother  fawn,  "Fleet  of  Foot",  who 
leads  her  safely  through  the  woods.  So  strange 
is  the  bond  of  union  between  this  girl  and  the 
animal,  that  it  is  whispered  about  that  she  has 
bewitched  all  things,  aided  by  the  spirit  of  her 
white  parent,  Genuhsa,  now  disguised  as  the 
fawn,  "Fleet  of  Foot". 

On-i-a-tah  says  nothing  to  refute  the  ru- 
mors, until  the  women  unite  to  state  their 
cause.  They  are  starving,  for  their  men  have 
deserted  them,  and  no  longer  bring  food  for 
the  children,  but  remain  idly  listening  outside 
the  magic  On-i-a-tah's  hut.  They  beseech  Ti- 
o-gou-gwa,  their  Chief,  either  to  come  to  their 
aid,  or  to  allow  them  to  die.  While  the  In- 
dians, recognizing  the  justness  of  the  women's 
claims,  are  pondering  on  the  matter,  On-i-a-tah 
herself  enters  to  acknowledge  that  she  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  unwittingly,  for  it  is  not 
her  fault  if  the  men  are  bewitched,  but  she  is 
tired  of  the  lonely  existence  among  people  not 
wholly  of  her  kind,  and  will  leave  them,  to  seek 
her  Acadian  ancestry.  They  realize  that  she 
is  too  much  estranged  from  them  to  be  happy, 
and  allow  her  to  go,  accompanied  by  her 
precious  foster  mother,  "Fleet  of  Foot". 

 o  

LATVIA 
Moe  Friedlander 

THE  difference  between  nobility  and  peas- 
antry in  Latvia  is  marked  by  ineradicable 
barriers.  Yet  Baron  von  Broderieh,  son  of 
the  Colonel,  finds  himself  helplessly  in  love  with 
a  beautiful,  simple  peasant  girl,  Marie.  His 
fathei  is  stern  in  his  disapproval,  in  ignorance 
of  the  time  when  his  own  father,  while  still 
quite  young,  availed  himself  of  all  the  female 
beauty  and  ardor  of  his  realm,  without  incur- 
ring any  obligation,  for  he  was  their  lord 
and  master.  Among  his  early  fancies  was  a 
woman  whom  he  later  forced  to  marry  an  ig- 
norant farmer,  for  she  was  about  to  give  birth. 
This  young  mother  never  confesses  to  her 
daughter,  Marie,  that  she  is  of  noble  origin, 
but  the  girl's  aristocratic  ancestry  is  shown  in 
all  her  walks  of  life,  and  Ernest,  the  new 
Baron,  is  attracted  to  her. 

Marie  secures  her  father's  reluctant  approval 
of  her  artistic  studies,  at  the  same  school  which 
Ernest  attends,  but  when  the  session  is  over 
she  refuses  his  democratic  offer  to  escort  her 
home,  and  climb's  -upon  a  farmer's  wagon.  A 
wheel  falls  off,  the  young  Baron  overtakes  her 
and  brings  her  home  safely,  much  to  her  fath- 
er's displeasure,  for  he  is  negotiating  with  Jack, 
a  neighbor's  lad,  to  marry  his  daughter  and 
tame  her  into  the  proper  submission  befitting 
a  peasant  wife. 

The  Colonel  hears  of  his  son's  love  of  Marie, 
and  sends  him  off  to  a  distant  school,  com- 
manding him  to  forget  the  girl.  Ernest  sends 
messages  to  Marie  written  with  invisible  ink,  so 
that  her  father  sees  only  a  blank  sheet  of  pa- 
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per,  but  one  of  these  letters  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Colonel,  who  notices  the  sentences  grow- 
ing upon  the  page  as  he  drops  it  into  the  fire. 
He  summons  Marie,  intending  to  have  her 
lashed,  but  finds  her  so  attractive  that  he 
makes  her  enter  his  private  chamber.  His  pri- 
vacy is  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Peter,  the 
coachman,  who  has  received  the  dying  confes- 
sion of  Marie's  mother,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Colonel's  father  was  Marie's  father,  and  that 
the  man  is  about  to  violate  his  own  half- 
sister. 

The  next  scene  shows  us  Ernest,  stricken  by 
lightning,  and  temporarily  feeble-minded.  The 
doctors  believe  some  miracle  may  save  him. 
Marie,  who  has  fled  her  own  wedding  with  Jack 
just  before  the  ceremony,  offers  herself  as 
Ernest's  nurse,  and  the  two  are  sent  through- 
out the  world  in  search  of  the  best  medical 
treatment.  Ernest  cannot  recognize  Marie.  The 
two  arrive  in  Africa,  in  the  company  of  a  Mr. 
Dupel,  who  met  Marie  on  the  steamer  and 
seeks  to  secure  her  for  his  wife.  Because  she 
will  not  allow  herself  to  be  made  love  to,  he 
arrives  at  their  dwelling  place  with  two  na- 
tives, who  bind  Ernest  and  hang  him  so  that 
he  is  almost  strangled,  while  he  threatens  Ma- 
rie. This  shock  serves  to  restore  Ernest's 
mentality,  and  he  frees  himself,  deals  with  the 
natives,  and  finally  throws  Mr.  Dupel,  rescuing 
Marie.  When  they  return  to  their  Colonel,  the 
father  is  so  pleased  and  grateful  to  the  loyal 
girl,  that  he  willingly  gives  his  consent  for 
their  marriage. 

 o  

THIS    EVEN-HANDED  JUSTICE 
Herman  O.  Makey 

CALABRIA  is  a  peaceful  country  near  Tra- 
nia,   but    more    fertile    and  consequently 
richer.     This   incited   the  jealousy  of  the 
Tranians,  who  station  their  troops  along  the 
border  and  declare  war,  ostensibly  against  the 
Calabrian  tariff. 

General  Ramora  and  his  troops  are  quartered 
in  the  home  of  Joseph  Allesdorn,  the  mayor 
of  Carpak,  and  takes  a  fancy  to  the  mayor's 
daughter,  Roseta.  Since  this  is  warfare,  he 
considers  himself  privileged  to  extend  it  to  his 
female  captives,  and  disregards  the  fact  that 
Roseta  is  engaged  to  Robert  Carleson.  A  ser- 
vant warns  Robert  of  the  girl's  danger,  and  he 
enters  her  home  just  as  the  Tranian  general 
is  being  attacked  by  the  servants.  For  this 
he  orders  the  city  sacked,  and  Robert  organ- 
izes the  Calabrian  troops  and  leads  them  to 
the  country's  general,  King  Albert,  for  aid. 
He  also  secures  aid  from  Lurentia,  which  until 
now  has  been  neutral,  but  a  Tranian  spy  over- 
hears the  interview  and  Tranian  diplomats  are 
summoned  to  prevent  the  Lurentians  from  join- 
ing their  forces  with  Robert. 

Robert  wins  their  support,  and  with  renewed 
force  they  attack  the  Tranians,  who  are  driven 
back  upon  the  land  which  they  had  rav- 
ished, so  that  they  are  now  without  food  or 
shelter.  Robert  disguises  himself  as  an  es- 
caped Tranian  prisoner,  whom  they  allow  to 
conduct  them  to  the  ruins  of  Carpak  just  as 
night  is  falling  on  a  drizzling  cold  day.  Roseta 
has  been  waiting  for  him  in  her  father's  home, 
and  Robert  arrives  just  in  time  to  see  the  old 
general  dying. 

Robert  radios  the  news  to  King  Albert,  of 
the  death  of  the  Tranian  general.  The  Tran- 
ians, broken  by  the  loss  of  their  general,  sur- 
render. One  of  the  terms  of  peace  is  that 
Carpak  should  be  rebuilt;  and  here,  as  mayor, 
Robert  marries  Roseta. 

 o  

AFRAID? 
Hubert  D.  Hedges 

THE  new  cop  on  the  beat  was  six  feet  tall 
and  mighty  broad,  but  poor  Bill  Dean  was 
visibly  frightened  of  his  responsibility. 
When  Pansy  of  "Pat's  Palace"  accosted  him, 
he  dared  not  treat  her  as  women  of  her  kind 
should  be  treated,  and  she  managed  to  secure 
his  promise  to  accompany  her  to  the  dance  hall 
where  she  worked.  She  had  a  story  that  must 
be  told. 

In  the  dark  room  behind  the  dance  hall, 
Bill  learns  of  Joe,  Pansy's  husband,  with  whom 
Pansy  must  remain  because  their  child,  now 
in  the  keeping  of  the  steel  magnate  and  phil- 
anthropist, Horace  Hamilton,  may  be  captured 
by  its  rightful  father  and  used  as  Pansy  her- 
self was  used.  The  mother,  who  deposited  her 
baby  at  the  philanthropist's  doorstep,  does  not 
tell  Joe  where  Kathleen  is  being  brought  up. 
"Wildcat"  is  Joe's  assistant,  with  more  grit 
and  less  wit,  and  others  in  important  official 
positions.  Pansy  has  been  endeavoring  to  get 
"Wildcat"  drunk  on  the  dance  floor,  while  Joe 
mixes  a  drug  for  the  new  girl  that  is  to  be 
brought  in  that  evening,  whom  Bill  has  prom- 
ised Pansy  he  would  rescue. 

Much  to  the  policeman's  astonishment,  Hor- 
ace Hamilton  enters  and  offers  to  sell  Joe  his 
interest  in  Pat's  Palace,  for  his  official  posi- 
tion promises  promotion,  and  he  wishes  to  clear 
himself.  Mention  is  made  of  O'Shaunessy,  the 
former  policeman  on  the  beat,  who  was  bribed 


to  support  Joe,  and  there  is  talk  of  bribing 
the  new  cop,  Bill.  Hamilton  leaves,  securing 
Joe's  promise  to  tone  down  on  the  lawlessness 
hereafter,  and  the  new  girl  is  brought  in. 

She  is  none  other  than  Kathleen,  though  Joe 
does  not  know  he  is  planning  to  dope  and  ruin 
his  own  daughter.  She  is  surprised  that 
"Daddy"  (Horace  Hamilton,  the  philanthro- 
pist), has  such  strange  headquarters  for  his 
business,  and  is  about  to  be  conjoled  into  drink- 
ing the  stuff  that  Joe  has  prepared,  while  Bill 
wonders  whether  to  dash  into  the  room.  Just 
then  Hamilton  returns,  amazed  and  furious  at 
finding  his  child  there,  and  draws  a  gun.  Bill 
now  has  the  courage  to  enter,  drawing  his  gun. 
Just  then  the  Wildcat  enters,  still  sober,  and 
Pansy  behind,  shocked  to  find  Kathleen.  Ham- 
ilton's gun  kills  the  Wildcat,  and  Bill's  bullet 
goes  off  on  Hamilton.  A  fight  between  Joe  and 
Bill  ensues,  after  which  Joe  is  unconscious. 
Lieutenant  Severen  and  a  number  of  policemen 
are  summoned,  and  Bill  is  congratulated.  Pansy 
has  been  suffering  intensely,  and  now  gives  a 
dying  confession,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
none  other  than  Judge  Loughran.  The  Judge 
had  shielded  Joe  hitherto,  because  he  hoped 
the  former  would  be  able  to  help  him  find  the 
lost  child  whom  his  wife  had  given  birth  to 
before  she  married  him.  Joe  never  told  the 
Judge  that  his  child  was  Pansy.  Kathleen 
collapses  at  the  discovery  of  her  mother — and 
such  a  mother — and  is  brought  to  in  time  to 
see  Pansy  die.  Kathleen  is  returned  to  the 
home  of  Horace  Hamilton,  who,  it  appears,  is 
loyal  in  one  thing, — his  interest  in  the  beautiful 
young  girl.  Now  that  the  dance  hall  is  dis- 
banded, he  will  continue  merely  as  a  useful 
public  servant. 

Bill,   the   new  cop   on  the  beat,   starts  his 
second  day  full  of  confidence  and  pleasure  in 
his  job.     The  Lieutenant  has  recognized  him 
as  invaluable  and  his  position  is  secure. 
 o  

PRINCE  CHARMING  OF  THE  PULLMAN 
Jane  Ames 

ON  the  Pullman  train  bound  for  Bar  Harbor 
are  two  passengers, — one  famed,  one  ob- 
scure. The  famous  one  is  the  older  of 
the  Somerville  twins,  Hillary,  whose  father  is 
Lord  Viereck,  of  London,  anxious  to  see  his 
son  married  and  in  a  position  to  inherit  the 
estate.  The  young  Lord  is  charmed  with  the 
demure  girl  travelling  alone  in  the  upper  berth, 
and  befriends  her. 

Sylvia  Stonestreet,  he  learns  from  her,  is  on 
her  way  to  her  aunt's  home,  in  Bar  Harbor, 
whither  she  has  been  invited  ror  a  summer  va- 
cation. She  lives  in  the  rather  humble  village 
of  Cliffs-on-the-Hudson,  and  her  father,  the 
Reverend  Archibald,  is  too  poor  to  consent  to 
her  studying  singing  seriously,  abroad. 

Hillary  Somerville  is  so  kind,  in  his  invita- 
tion to  Sylvia  to  dine  with  him,  that  she  sus- 
pects his  intentions,  and  is  unable  to  meet  his 
sweet  advances  amiably.  She  has  promised  to 
allow  him  to  sleep  in  the  upper  berth,  because 
he  says  the  lower  one  will  be  cooler  for  her, 
but  now  she  changes  her  plans,  and  he,  dis- 
couraged, does  not  urge  her.  In  the  morning, 
she  finds  that  she  has  lost  him  entirely,  and 
wonders  whether  he  might  not  have  been  tell- 
ing the  truth  after  all. 

Ten  years  later,  Sylvia  has  won  fame  and 
wealth  by  her  success  as  a  singer.  She  is  now 
touring  in  Paris,  not  quite  happy,  for  the  only 
man  she  ever  felt  a  tenderness  for  was  the 
Lord  Somerville,  whom  she  never  met  since 
that  day  in  the  Pullman  train.  She  is  seen 
perusing  the  papers  idly,  while  awaiting  the 
time  for  her  evening  performance,  when  she 
comes  upon  a  number  of  pictures  of  the  Somer- 
ville twins,  and  the  usual  allusion  to  the  amus- 
ing fact  that  they  are  both  still  bachelors.  Her 
heart  trembles  as  a  possibility  suggests  itself. 

That  night,  after  her  performance,  she  is  vis- 
ited by  one  of  the  Somerville  twins,  who  begs 
her  to  dine  with  him,  because  he  is  charmed 
by  her  resemblance  to  a  little  girl  he  once  met 
on  a  Pullman  train,  whom  he  has  always  longed 
for.  Sylvia  says  it  is  the  first  time  she  is  liked 
for  some  reason  other  than  the  fact  that  God 
happened  to  give  her  a  voice,  and  this  so 
pleases  her  that  she  willingly  accepts  his  invi- 
tation. 

Over  the  sumptuous  dinner,  he  confesses 
that  she  strikes  him  more  and  more  as  a  very 
reproduction  of  the  girl  he  once  met  and  im- 
mediately fell  in  love  with.  At  last  she  is  un- 
able to  refrain  from  telling  him  who  she  really 
is,  for  she  finds  him  irresistible,  and  will  not 
risk  another  chance  of  losing  him.  He  is  over- 
joyed at  his  discovery,  and  renews  his  love- 
making  at  the  very  point  where  he  left  off  ten 
years  previous.  The  affair  speeds  along  to  a 
prompt  and  effective  climax,  in  their  marriage. 

 o  

THE  FOUR  JAYS 
Edna  May  Wieland 

npHE  son  of  a  wealthy  banker  found  Ade- 
j[  laide,  an  orphan,  living  a  dull  life  in  the 
city's  home  for  girls.  She  had  left  the 
farm  shortly  before  the  death  of  her  grand- 
mother, and  now  was  left  friendless.  George 
Lindsey  had  been  disappointed  in  the  marriage 


of  his  brother,  Elmer,  to  Lesta,  the  girl  whom 
he  had  felt  attracted  to,  and  now  Adelaide 
promised  to  offer  the  sympathy  and  affection 
he  still  craved.  They  were  married,  against 
the  wishes  of  his  father  and  brother,  and 
moved  to  Adelaide's  mountain  home. 

They  called  the  place  "The  Jay's  Nest",  and 
Adelaide's  two  pairs  of  twins,  Jack  and  John, 
and  Jane  and  June,  were  the  four  jays,  whose 
cheeriness  sent  all  ills  to  perdition.  George 
secured  a  job  in  the  bank  of  a  nearby  town, 
and  although  he  was  still  ignored  by  his  fam- 
ily, seemed  happy,  until  Adelaide  became  ill 
with  pneumonia  and  died.  He  thought  of  tak- 
ing the  children  to  his  own  mother,  hoping  to 
win  her  forgiveness  and  help,  but  found  that 
she  had  been  dead  for  a  year,  and  his  father 
was  still  stubborn.  George  secured  his  old 
childhood  nurse  to  take  care  of  the  children, 
and  Aunt  Prissie  came  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

Elmer's  deceitfulness  and  unpleasant  dispo- 
sition continued.  He  attempted  to  poison  _his 
aunt,  hoping  thus  to  secure  her  wealth,  out 
the  drug  was  imbibed  by  his  own  child,  Karl, 
who  died  instantly.  The  aunt  was  imprisoned, 
but  then,  discovering  from  both  Lesta  and 
George  that  they  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  be 
married,  when  Elmer  interfered  and  intimi- 
dated Lesta  to  comply  with  his  own  wishes, 
she  insisted  that  Lesta  secure  a  divorce  from 
the  convict,  and  marry  George.  This  is  done, 
after  which  Elmer  manages  to  escape  from 
prison.  Mr.  Lindsey  still  feels  a  paternal  wish 
to  shield  his  son,  and  has  not  forgiven  George 
or  Aunt  Prissie  for  their  share  in  imprisoning 
the  boy.  But  Elmer  continues  to  do  things 
that  show  he  is  not  entirely  sane.  He  poisons 
the  baby,  Junior,  who  is  the  first  child  of 
Lesta  and  George.  This,  and  the  magic  per- 
sonality of  the  four  jay  children,  change  the 
attitude  of  George's  father,  who  finally  is  unit- 
ed to  them.  Aunt  Prissie  dies,  and  leaves 
her  money  to  the  jays,  for  the  happiness  their 
merry  natures  have  afforded.  They  have  one 
more  ambition — to  win  the  love  of  their  "crazy 
bunk"  uncle,  and  so  instill  in  him  the  sense 
of  law  that  he  will  volunteer  to  give  himself 
up  as  the  escaped  prisoner.  This  is  the  hard- 
est thing  they  have  set  themselves  to  do,  but 
they  accomplish  it  after  some  time.  When  the 
children  grow  up,  John's  ambition  to  become 
Governor  persists,  and,  after  success  in  the 
election,  fulfills  his  promise  to  his  Uncle  Elmer 
by  sending  him  a  pardon.  Elmer  has  come  to 
realize  by  now  that  he  is  not  normal,  and 
forgives  Lesta  for  deserting  him  in  favor  of  his 
brother.  There  is  a  general  scene  of  recon- 
ciliation all  around,  and  the  achievements  of 
the  cheerful  jays  have  changed  the  happiness 
of  the  family. 

 o  

THE  YELLOW  PERIL 
Mrs.  Merton  Winchester 

THE  Buttron  law  firm  lost  the  case  brought 
them  by  the  Chinese,  who  was  accused 
of  murder,  and  he  was  executed.  This 
brought  about  a  consistent  policy  among  the 
rest  of  his  yellow  band  to  destroy  the  whole 
line  of  the  Buttrons,  beginning  with  the  lawyer 
himself,  Dan  Buttron. 

Dan  seemed  troubled  at  the  dinner  table,  for 
he  had  been  warned  of  his  impending  death 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  band,  whose 
glaring,  Eastern  eyes  were  unmistakable,  even 
half-concealed  as  they  were  by  the  long  cloak 
and  slouch  hat.  The  next  morning  Mary  found 
her  husband  dead  in  his  bed,  with  a  poison- 
ous yellow  crown  fastened  upon  his  head.  The 
front  door  was  marked  with  the  same  yellow 
crown — a  note  of  danger.  After  the  funeral, 
Mary  sent  for  her  brother  Jack,  who  resumed 
Dan's  place  in  the  law  firm,  and  determined  to 
risk  his  life  by  shielding  Mary  and  her  little 
boy  Willie.  Dan  had  been  murdered  ten  years 
after  the  incident  of  the  Chinese  murder  case, 
and  Jack  expected  that  ten  years  would  again 
elapse  before  another  victim  would  be  chosen. 
Jack  proves  an  excellent  protector,  of  whom 
the  nephew  is  very  fond.  Willie  carries  away 
the  honors  at  school,  and  at  eighteen,  sumptu- 
ous preparations  are  being  made  for  his  va- 
cation to  his  home.  This  is  the  fatal  "ten 
years  after"  day,  and  Jack  is  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  voices  beneath  his  window.  He  knows 
that  all  his  efforts  at  escape  will  be  futile,  but 
he  manages  to  get  Mary  at  a  safe  distance  by- 
instructing  her  to  visit  her  son  in  the  Boston 
school.  That  very  night  the  yellow  crown  is 
fastened  to  his  head. 

Willie  and  his  mother  decide  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  travelling,  for  they 
have  money  enough,  and  Willie  has  no  inten- 
tion of  allowing  the  murder  series  to  go  on  un- 
disturbed. They  set  out  for  New  York,  and 
Willie  secures  the  only  room  on  the  first  floor. 
A  little  later  a  stranger  offers  to  share  it  with 
him,  at  his  own  entire  expense,  and  something 
sinister  in  his  appearance  arouses  Willie's  sus- 
picions. He  knows  that  the  men  of  the  yellow 
crown  warn  their  victims  three  times,  before 
committing  a  murder,  and  he  considers  this 
a  warning.  The  man  later  accompanies  him 
in  the  smoking  room,  and  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  race.  Willie  sends  a  mes- 
sage of  instructions  to  the  police,  by  a  bell- 
boy, and  four  men  arrive  to  remain  at  his  side. 
They   hide   in   the   clothes   closet    of  Willie's 
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room,  urging-  him  to  lie  down.  The  yellow 
stranger  visits  him  twice  during  the  night,  to 
warn  him  that  death  is  inescapable,  and  Wil- 
lie, going  to  the  clothes  closet,  declares  he  is 
at  the  end  of  his  courage.  Toward  morning 
the  Chinese  murderer  arrives,  the  lights  are 
turned  on  and  he  is  caught  and  held  by  the 
detectives,  who  snatch  the  crown  from  him. 
It  has  sharp  prongs  tipped  with  poison,  which, 
pressed  upon  the  head,  means  a  convulsive,  in- 
stant death. 

The  member  of  the  Yellow  Peril  Society  is 
clapped  into  prison,  and  hands  a  letter  to  the 
jailer  to  mail,  in  return  for  a  $25,000  bribe. 
The  honest  jailer  takes  the  Chinese  letter  to 
the  chief,  who  interprets  it.  It  is  a  summons 
to  fifty  men  to  help  destroy  the  whole  band  of 
detectives,  and  Detective  Clement  is  given  the 
job  of  disrupting  the  plans.  Clement  has  vis- 
ited China,  and  knows  their  language  and  cus- 
toms. He  takes  Willie  with  him  this  time, 
and  both  manage  to  get  themselves  invited  to 
the  order  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  just  as  the 
aforementioned  message  from  Louis  Cheelee  of 
the  New  York  prison  arrives  advising  them  to 
gather  their  men  and  come  West  for  a  grand 
attack.  Clement  and  Willie  accompany  them 
back  to  America,  with  Mabel  Borden,  a  mis- 
sionary whom  Willie  had  recognized  as  his 
old  school  chum.  As  they  arrive,  thanks  to 
Clements'  manoeuverings,  the  band  are  met  by 
1200  armed  soldiers,  and  immediately  clapped 
into  prison.  Just  as  Willie  believes  he  is  safe 
at  last,  the  news  comes  to  him  that  Louis  Chee- 
lee has  freed  himself,  cutting  an  opening  in 
the  wall.  Clement's  persistence  results  in  his 
arrest  very  shortly,  and  his  execution.  Willie 
and  his  mother  experience  their  first  moments 
of  relief,  at  Willie's  wedding  to  Mabel. 


BLOOD   WILL  TELL 
B.  S.  Walton 

THE  Plutorium  Sanitarium  of  Affluentville 
has  a  number  of  attractive  nurses,  headed 
by  Mary  Ward,  and  Dr.  Fusion.  Miss  Ward 
is  attracted  to  two  of  the  patients,  Harry 
Handsome,  a  victim  of  the  hypodermic  needle, 
and  Wolf  Larsen,  a  youth  whose  malady  seems 
to  be  that  he  shoots  himself.  Judge  Cresus 
is  another  patient  who,  if  he  can  be  kept  sick 
enough,  will  always  be  on  their  staff,  paying 
them  a  large  fee.  Mrs.  Nesia  is  a  woman  who 
continually  faints  into  the  men's  arms. 

Judge  Cresus  has  a  blood  test,  and  the  doc- 
tor tells  him  the  report  is  most  unusual,  being 
3-b-32.  The  Judge  is  more  interested  in  being 
able  to  locate  his  long  lost  son,  who  could  be 
identified  by  a  scar  across  his  chest.  The  three 
men  patients  grow  thoughtful,  for  a  scar  across 
a  young  man's  chest  might  mean  an  inheri- 
tance of  the  Cresus  millions.  The  doctor  says 
he  can  tell  the  son  by  a  blood  test,  for  only  one 
of  the  Judge's  kin  would  show  a  report  of 
3-b-32. 

While  Wolf  Larsen  amuses  himself  giving 
the  nurses  dancing  lessons,  and  directing  a 
play  in  which  the  most  important  act  requires 
the  hero  to  kiss  the  heroine  on  both  cheeks, 
Mrs.  Nesia  takes  the  tools  from  the  doctor's 
rooms,  the  jewelry  off  the  nurse's  fingers,  and 
the  wallet  from  the  wealthy  Cresus.  She  de- 
posits all  in  the  wooden  statue  of  an  Indian 
which  has  been  donated  to  the  hospital  as  an 
ornament,  by  the  brotber-in-law  of  the  Chief 
of  Police,  who  has  just  closed  up  his  cigar 
store.  This  Indian  moves  its  wooden  arm  oc- 
casionally, using  his  club  on  any  of  the  patients 
whom  he  deems  worthy  of  the  greeting.  Mose, 
the  colored  porter,  finds  the  red  man  a  por- 
tentous addition,  and  tries  to  make  friends. 

Izzy  Sick  is  about  to  undergo  an  operation, 
but  they  cannot  locate  the  instruments,  until 
Mose  finds  them  on  the  floor  where  the  Indian 
has  dropped  them.  Larsen  is  among  those  sus- 
pected of  having  stolen  them,  and  the  Chief  of 
Police  takes  him  to  court. 

At  the  court,  several  arrests  are  under  dis- 
cussion, very  eloquently  proclaimed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  At  last  Larsen  is  put  upon  the 
stand.  It  is  found  that  he  keeps  three  dozen 
women  in  the  city,  each  having  breakfast  of 
three  courses  in  their  beds.  Mary  Ward  is  as- 
tounded, for  he  has  made  love  to  her.  Hand- 
some Harry  also  comes  up  for  trial,  and  Miss 
Ward  removes  his  wig,  to  show  that  it  is  her 
sister,  who  has  been  disguised  as  a  dope  fiend 
while  acting  as  detective  to  discover  who  was 
stealing  the  instruments.  Mrs.  Nesia  is  charged 
with  being  a  cleptomaniac.  Now  that  Larsen 
and  Harry  are  not  fit  to  offer  themselves  as 
the  possible  son  to  the  rich  Judge  Cresus,  Izzy 
Sick  is  at  last  heard  with  patience,  while  he 
tries  to  explain  about  the  big  scar  on  his  chest. 
Miss  Mary  Ward  smiles  her  sweetest  at  the 
sound  of  the  scar,  and  Dr.  Fusion's  partiality 
for  blood  tests  at  last  gets  a  hearing,  for  he 
reports  that  Izzy's  blood  is  also  3-b-32,  and 
that  there  is  consequently  no  question  of  the 
kinship. 

 o  

THE  PERFECT  STATE 
Chas.  G.  Rennar 

THE  poor  sections  of  the  city  are  filled  with 
people    who    might    have    developed  into 
healthy  human  beings  with  the  proper  su- 
pervision of  intelligent  and  fairly  well-equipped 


parents.  Mrs.  Irene  Harrison  is  a  beautiful 
young  widow  whose  mission  is  now  to  aid,  in 
so  far  as  her  knowledge  and  wealth  enable  her, 
in  the  reform  of  the  younger  members  of  dis- 
reputable families.  She  has  accomplished  much 
to  bring  comfort  to  youths  who,  through  one 
wayward  deed,  found  themselves  suddenly 
leashed  in  reformatories,  and  her  visits  are  rec- 
ognized as  prompted  by  sincere,  worthy  inter- 
est. Her  social  connections  enable  her  to  sup- 
ply jobs  to  the  unemployed.  Her  own  income 
goes  for  the  upkeep  of  a  children's  nursery,  to 
which  the  mothers  go  after  their  work,  re- 
ceiving instruction  on  the  rearing  of  children. 
A  change  seems  to  have  come  about  in  the 
community,  and  a  livelier  interest  in  normal 
living  has  resulted.  Only  one  youth,  alleged 
a  criminal  since  early  childhood,  refuses  to 
succumb  to  the  woman's  magnetic  personality. 
Mrs.  Harrison  is  advised  by  her  friends  to 
consider  her  job  in  that  city  finished,  but  she 
feels  confident  that  she  can  secure  the  youth's 
allegiance,  and  arguing  that  to  leave  a  single 
stone  unturned  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the 
road,  she  sets  out  one  day  to  spend  some  time 
with  him. 

Junior  (Gip)  Ross  at  first  sneers  at  the  odor 
of  perfume  she  brings  as  she  enters  his  room, 
but  when  she  invites  him  to  dinner  in  some 
spaghetti  house,  he  cannot  resist  the  call  of  his 
stomach.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  practical  in  her 
reform.  After  dinner,  she  orders  champagne, 
and  Junior  begins  to  think  she's  a  pretty  good 
sport,  for  he  realizes  that  she  would  never 
have  wanted  either  a  sumptuous  Italian  din- 
ner or  champagne,  if  it  weren't  for  a  sincere 
concern  about  pleasing  him.  They  spend  a  de- 
lightful evening  together,  Mrs.  Harrison  being 
charmed  by  the  young  man's  suave  manner 
and  ready  wit.  Subsequent  meetings  terminate 
in  his  suggestion  that  she  rent  a  small  apart- 
ment in  his  part  of  the  city,  to  start  a  sort 
of  social  centre.  She  then  clinches  the  idea  by 
asking  him  to  go  into  partnership  with  her. 
Junior  says  he  could  never  resist  her  personal 
charm,  and  since  he  dared  not  expect  physical 
gratification,  he  would  rather  be  left  out  alto- 
gether. Thus,  partly  to  prove  her  own  theory 
about  reform,  the  widow  marries  the  former 
leading  gangster,  much  to  the  consternation  of 
her  family  and  friends.  She  has  a  child,  whom 
the  father  despises,  because  it  arouses  in  him 
a  sense  of  his  obligation  to  contribute  more 
toward  their  mutual  support  than  he  is  now 
doing.  He  leaves  her,  but  after  two  months, 
returns,  full  of  remorse.  Mrs.  Harrison  has 
had  enough  time  to  realize  that  the  union  is 
hopeless,  but  she  consents  to  allow  Junior  to 
come  and  see  the  mother  and  child  regularly. 
She  announces  that  she  is  arranging  for  a  di- 
vorce. This  enrages  him,  and  he  shoots  him- 
self. Mrs.  Harrison  gives  up  social  reform, 
and  devotes  herself  to  the  more  immediate 
problem  of  rearing  her  own  baby  into  a  better 
man  than  his  father. 

 o  

MIXED  BLOOD 
Pete  Patch 

RICHARD  PENNINGTON,  the  eldest  son 
of  an  English  lord,  comes  to  Canada  seek- 
ing adventure.  Richard  is  young,  but  has 
tired  momentarily  of  the  life  that  he  has  led 
in  England.  He  goes  to  the  western  prairies 
of  Canada,  where  he  meets  an  Indian  girl.  Lona 
is  beautiful.  Richard  marries  her,  although 
he  knows  that  it  will  probably  mean  his  disin- 
heritance. He  and  Lona  live  on  a  ranch.  They 
have  a  son.    He  shows  his  Indian  blood  plainly. 

Five  years  pass.  At  different  times  the  Pen- 
ningtons  attempt  to  make  Richard  desert  his 
Indian  wife  and  return  to  his  native  land.  They 
do  not  know  that  he  has  a  child. 

Lord  Pennington  dies.  Richard  returns  to 
England  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  mother. 
With  him  he  takes  his  son.  The  Penningtons 
are  horrified  when  they  learn  that  the  dark- 
skinned  boy  is  Richard's  son.  The  child  suff- 
ers many  slurs  from  his  English  relatives.  His 
father  puts  him  in  a  private  school  where  he 
remains.  Richard  does  not  admit  even  to  him- 
self that  he  is  ashamed  of  his  half-breed  son. 

Richard  meets  Doris  Chadwick,  the  daughter 
of  another  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
never  sees  his  son.  He  regrets  his  marriage 
to  Lona. 

Lona,  who  has  not  heard  from  Richard  for 
many  months,  uses  the  money  she  has  re- 
ceived from  selling  their  cattle  and  goes  to  Eng- 
land. Beautiful,  but  rather  poorly  dressed,  she 
appears  at  the  Pennington  estate  when  they 
the  entertaining.  The  situation  is  very  em- 
barrassing. Richard  ignores  her  and  orders  the 
servant  to  show  her  to  the  servants'  quarters. 
Chester  Langdon,  a  well  known  explorer,  ob- 
jects.    He  takes  Lona  to  a  hotel  in  London. 

Her  clouded  eyes  meet  his,  and  she  replies: 
"He  is  my  husband.    I  love  him." 

When  Langdon  is  leaving  Lona,  she  takes 
his  hand,  saying,  "You  are  good.  I  shall  tell 
God  about  you." 

The  next  morning  Richard  comes  to  see  his 
Indian  wife.  He  tells  her  that  their  marriage 
was  a  mistake  because  of  her  blood.  She  asks 
for  her  son.    They  go  to  see  him.    When  Lona 


requests  that  he  child  be  given  to  her,  Richard 
refuses. 

"His  place  is  with  me,"  argues  Lona.  "I  am 
an  Indian,  and  so  is  he."  She  holds  the  boy  to 
her  own  skin  to  show  that  they  are  the  same 
color.  Richard  consents,  and  arranges  for  their 
passage  back  to  Canada. 

The  ship  leaves.  Lona  strains  her  eyes  to 
watch  the  land  where  the  one  she  loves  re- 
mains to  go  to  the  arms  of  a  woman  who  is 
white.  That  night  out  at  sea  Lona  takes  her 
son  and  carries  him  down  the  side  of  the  ship. 
They  disappear  into  the  ocean. 

 o  

COLLEGE  AND  THE  LAW 
Norma  C.  Burgess 

PTT^HE  young  students  of  an  Eastern  College 
1  have  been  causing  some  annoyance  to 
Judge  Hawkins  by  their  harmless  pranks, 
for  the  neighbors  have  complained  of  their 
nightly  parties.  Roger  Penfield,  Jr.,  is  often 
the  ringleader,  much  to  the  distress  of  his 
father,  whose  best  friend  is  the  Judge.  Marie 
Dean  is  in  love  with  him,  but  teases  him  by 
allowing  a  rival,  Herbert,  to  take  her  in  his 
car,  while  she  is  out  walking  with  Roger.  Glen- 
na  Barnes  would  like  to  secure  Roger's  atten- 
tion, and  helps  Herbert  break  up  the  match 
by  slipping  a  bottle  of  Herbert's  booze  in  his 
pocket  just  as  the  campus  is  raided  at  a  prom. 
Roger  is  brought  to  trial,  and  the  understand- 
ing Judge  sentences  him  to  six  months  of 
Church  on  Sunday  mornings.  Marie  Dean  for- 
gets all  about  him,  for  Herbert  is  a  greater 
hero  than  the  fellow  who  is  now  the  butt  of  all 
the  College  freshmen — the  prodigal  son,  the 
reformer,  etc. 

Roger  is  plagued  by  his  classmates  for  the 
childishness  of  his  sentence,  and  to  avoid  them, 
attends  church  in  some  village.  Barbara,  the 
minister's  daughter,  thinks  he  is  the  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson who  was  to  be  sent  as  substitute  during 
her  father's  illness,  and  inveigles  him  into  con- 
ducting the  sermon  before  he  can  explain.  He 
found  the  experience  interesting,  and  the  din- 
ner that  followed  at  Barbara's  home  is  even 
more  so.  But  when  Mr.  Richardson  finally  does 
arrive,  after  a  breakdown  on  the  road,  Roger 
has  a  rival.  A  youth  in  the  neighborhood  re- 
veals to  Roger  that  Barbara  sees  him  frequently 
and  that  she  calls  him  "Jimmy".  Jealous,  he 
will  not  have  a  repetition  of  a  previous  event, 
and  insists  that  Barbara  wear  his  ring.  They 
quarrel,  for  she  objects  to  his  novel  way  of  pre- 
senting her  with  it,  but  when  they  acknowledge 
their  mutual  love,  Judge  Hawkins  has  a  job  for 
Roger  in  the  new  squad  to  round  up  the  law- 
breakers, and  both  Penfield,  Sr.  and  his  son 
congratulate  the  Judge  for  his  wisdom  in  the 
type  of  sentence  he  can  pronounce. 

.  o  

LEGEND  OF  THE  MARAIS  DES  CYGNES 
Ed  Blair 

AN  old  woman  who  lives  alone  with  her  gen- 
tle granddaughter,  Marais,  in  Linn  County, 
near  the  Marais  des  Cygne  river.  Marais 
loves  to  hear  the  story  of  how  the  river  got  its 
name,  and  today,  at  twilight,  her  grandmother 
tells  it  with  more  feeling  than  ever  before. 

Xanona  was  a  beautiful  Indian  girl,  who 
spent  a  peaceful  life  with  her  father,  Mankato, 
the  chief.  She  used  to  wander  down  to  the 
river  and  sit  on  the  rocks,  dreaming  of  a  lover 
who  might  befriend  her  while  her  father  is 
away.  One  day,  while  dreaming,  Nanona  was 
startled  by  the  cry  of  a  stag,  and  rushed  toward 
the  path  through  the  woods,  across  which  she 
found  a  hunter  in  agony,  wounded.  Nanona 
hurried  to  the  river  and  filled  her  moccasin 
with  water,  carrying  it  back  to  bathe  the 
wound  of  the  brave.  Then  she  sped  homeward 
and  secured  the  aid  of  her  father's  men,  to 
bring  the  wounded  hunter  to  her  tent.  Here 
she  watched  him  day  after  day,  noting  each 
change  of  the  feverish  face,  praying  on  cold 
nights  through  the  winter  that  Death  might 
spare  him  for  her. 

At  last,  with  the  first  promise  of  spring,  the 
man's  frozen  spirit  seemed  to  bend  and  come 
to  life.  He  has  come  to  think  of  Nanona  as  a 
bird,  and  he  fears  she  may  fly  away,  leaving 
him  without  the  cheering  melody  of  her  songs. 
Danookee  is  his  name  on  earth,  but  he  whis- 
pers that  he  may  now  be  only  a  spirit,  for 
surely  the  sound  of  her  voice  seems  such  as 
only  a  spirit  should  be  permitted  to  hear. 

The  two  become  lovers  in  secret,  and  spend 
happy  hours  wandering  through  the  woods, 
while  the  chief,  Mankota,  is  away.  But  Man- 
kota,  grim  and  stern,  comes  upon  them  in  em- 
brace, and  orders  Danookee  to  go,  never  to 
return.  Danookee  does  so,  not  wishing  to  of- 
fend the  man  who  rescued  him  and  sheltered 
him  through  the  winter.  But  he  manages  to 
communicate  to  Nanona  the  promise  never  to 
forget  her,  and  the  hope  that  he  may  return 
some  day. 

For  a  year  Nanona  mourns  her  lover,  while 
Mankota  hopes  that  time  may  efface  her  mis- 
ery until  he  can  find  for  her  a  brave  out  of 
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their  own  tribe,  whom  he  will  reward  by  the 
offer  of  his  beautiful  daughter.  At  last  one 
day,  as  Nanona  was  wandering  over  the  paths 
that  had  been  so  familiar  to  both  of  them,  she 
is  startled  by  a  song  which  she  herself  used 
to  sing,  in  the  happy  days  of  their  courtship. 
It  is  Danookee,  coming  toward  her  in  his  ca- 
noe, over  the  river.  He  has  come  to  regain  his 
Nanona.  Quickly  she  warns  him  that  their 
discovery  would  mean  death  to  him,  and  they 
must  flee,  but  it  is  too  late,  for  Mankato  has 
just  come  up  the  road  with  his  braves,  and  in- 
stantly taking  in  the  scene,  orders  that  Da- 
nookee must  die.  Nanona  will  not  be  left 
again,  and  the  two  come  to  a  hasty  decision. 
They  plunge  into  the  river. 

The  tall  braves  stand  speechless  with  ter- 
ror, watching  the  widening  waves,  for  out  of 
the  bosom  of  the  river  rise  suddenly  two  snow- 
white  swans,  spreading  their  wings  to  the  air. 

"Look,"    said   the   terrified   braves   in  one 
breath, 

"Denied  union   here,    they  are   mated  in 
death." 

Old  Mankato  cried  to  the  swans,  as  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  sky.  Each  May  the  swans  re- 
turn, and  settle  on  the  waters  of  the  Marais 
des  Cygne,  while  Mankato  watches  them  lov- 
ingly until  they  disappear  again. 

That  is  the  story.  Grandmother  is  moved  as 
much  as  little  Marais.  The  girl  at  last  lifts 
her  head,  and  makes  her  confession:  "If  I 
were  to  tell  you  that  I  loved  someone,  who 
wishes  to  marry  me,  would  you  take  an  ex- 
ample from  Mankato's  misfortune,  and  allow 
our  love  to  go  free?" 

The  old  woman  is  startled  and  afraid,  but 
when  Marais  assures  her  that  this  is  not  so, 
that  she  is  only  "supposing",  she  says  that 
never  would  she  interfere  with  the  happiness 
of  Marais. 

Marais  rises  suddenly  and  kisses  her  grand- 
mother adieu,  for  she  has  heard  the  familiar 
whistle  of  a  youth  in  the  woods  nearby.  Dion 
is  waiting  for  her,  behind  the  tree  that  is  their 
trysting  place. 

 o  

CHILD-WIFE 
Mrs.  Helen  Bruin 

THE  daughter  of  the  wealthiest  family  in 
town  would  not  be  allowed  to  associate  with 
one  so  middle-class  as  Lawrence  Bryon,  so 
the  boy,  although  only  eighteen  years  old, 
thought  he  might  appear  more  prosperous  as  a 
suitor  to  Cleo  Reginald's  family  if  he  possessed 
a  powerful  motor  car.  After  a  stormy  court- 
ship, Cleo  married  him  when  he  was  nineteen, 
and  tried  to  eek  out  a  meagre  livelihood  by 
selling  in  the  neighboring  country.  They  lived 
for  a  while  in  her  father's  abode,  and  when 
Lawrence's  parents  invited  them  for  a  brief 
stay  they  recognized  this  as  a  step  toward  re- 
conciliation. But  Lawrence  had  a  temper  as 
uncontrollable  as  Cleo's,  and  soon  stirred  up 
friction,  so  that  the  two  rented  a  tiny  apart- 
ment on  the  co-operative  basis  in  the  city,  and 
again  resumed  their  difficult  living. 

Cleo's  first  child  had  cost  her  such  pain  that 
it  took  several  weeks  before  she  began  to  feel 
any  love  for  little  Lawrence.  The  incident  that 
aroused  it  was  the  pathetic  crying  of  the  in- 
fant, unnoticed  by  his  father,  who  slept  on  a 
bed  in  the  same  room.  Cleo  fought  with  him 
for  his  indifference,  and  summoned  all  her  emo- 
tional strength  in  expressing  her  new  love.  Af- 
ter this  the  mutual  tempers  and  tantrums  into 
which  the  two  children  were  flung,  struggling 
for  happiness  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ruth- 
less hardships,  almost  erased  their  first  beau- 
tiful response  to  the  emotion  of  love. 

After  a  bitter  quarrel,  Cleo  secured  the  help 
of  her  sister,  Metea,  and  moved  into  a  little 
home  of  her  own,  with  her  baby.  Lawrence 
found  her  and  brought  her  back,  full  of  ten- 
derness for  her,  but  resentful  of  her  sister's 
interference.  He  forbade  any  communication 
between  the  two  girls,  but  they  corresponded 
without  his  knowledge,  until  he  intercepted 
Meta's  letter  and  refused  to  let  Cleo  read  it. 
This  was  the  occasion  for  another  quarrel,  af- 
ter which  Cleo  reported  her  husband  to  the 
police  authorities  and  he  was  held  under  a 
short  arrest. 

Each  time  that  a  scene  had  occurred  poor 
Lawrence  tried  to  outdo  himself  with  atten- 
tions and  love,  but  Cleo  found  it  harder  and 
harder  to  forget,  until  their  life  seemed  fraught 
with  misunderstanding  and  deliberate  cruelty. 
Four  months  before  her  second  child  was  born, 
Cleo  mentioned  it  to  him  for  the  first  time, 
and  he  was  confronted  with  this  new  difficulty. 
The  first  baby  had  already  victimized  both 
young  people  into  slavery,  and  Lawrence  re- 
sented having  to  give  up  his  freedom.  He  took 
to  going  out  without  Cleo,  which  made  her  bit- 
ter. One  Saturday  evening  he  remained  out 
later  than  usual,  and  the  next  day  felt  cross 
and  irritable,  so  that  Cleo  finally  returned  to 
her  own  home.  He  followed,  remaining  by  her 
side  until  she  had  to  leave  for  the  hospital 
There  Lawrence  was  taken  ill  and  died  sud- 
denly, leaving  Cleo  in  a  raging  torment  because 


they  had  never  been  properly  reconciled.  This 
made  her  ill,  so  that  when  the  new  baby  ar- 
rived, a  girl,  she  was  left  an  invalid  for  life. 
The  baby  died,  and  Cleo  and  Lawrence,  Jr. 
went  back  to  the  Reginalds  to  live.  There  the 
little  boy  came  to  be  of  such  comfort  to  his  in- 
valid mother  that  she  felt  repaid  for  all  her 
suffering.  Her  new  happiness  obliterated  the 
pangs  of  her  first  marriage,  and  she  promises 
to  enjoy  a  precarious  second  adventure  in  the 
attachment  of  her  son  to  a  dainty  girl  in  the 
vicinity,  called  Billy. 

 o  

BY   DUTY  BOUND 
Bertha  Banker 

A BABY  girl  was  born  to  a  mother  of  thir- 
teen, who  was  married  to  a  man  of  forty- 
seven.  The  child  was  orphaned  at  birth, 
and  the  only  relatives  who  willing  to  take  care 
of  it  was  a  poor  great-aunt.  Billy  called  her 
"Mamma",  and  from  early  childhood  commen- 
ced earning  her  keep  by  working  as  janitress  in 
the  town  church,  and  helping  the  women  in  the 
neighborhood  with  their  housekeeping.  She  was 
befriended  by  the  son  of  a  wealthy  family, 
Charles,  who,  despite  his  parents'  objections, 
courted  her  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  the  two 
set  the  date  for  their  marriage  in  two  years. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  going  well,  until 
Charles  one  day  said: 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that  old 
lady?" — meaning  Billy's  kind  great-aunt.  This 
made  the  girl  realize  that  the  match  would  not 
be  a  happy  one,  and  she  refused  to  marry 
Charles.  He  met  a  worthy  girl  in  town,  and  re- 
taining the  wedding  date,  and  the  house  he  had 
been  preparing,  married  the  lady  who  was 
socially  more  acceptable  to  his  family. 

In  the  next  five  years  Charles  had  three 
children,  and  as  his  own  pleasure-loving  wife 
was  an  inadequate  housekeeper,  Billy  was  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  help  them.  Charles  grew 
wealthy,  and  moved  to  the  city,  whence  he  sum- 
moned Billy  while  his  wife  went  on  a  trip,  as 
he  could  not  manage  the  children  alone.  She 
came,  and  heard  much  about  the  mistake  he 
had  made  in  not  marrying  her.  When  she  re- 
turned to  her  home,  she  gave  birth  to  his  child. 
In  a  short  time,  Charles'  wife  died,  and  Charles 
urged  Billy  to  live  with  him  and  help  him  raise 
his  family.  After  many  objections,  she  was 
married  to  him,  and  bore  him  two  more  chil- 
dren. The  finances  of  the  large  family  were 
wearing  him,  as  Charles'  manager  had  left 
him,  and  he  was  incapable  of  handling  the 
business  efficiently  himself.  His  children  treat- 
ed Billy  as  a  drudge,  while  she  worked  and  tried 
to  instill  a  sense  of  thrift  in  them  all.  After 
years  of  toil,  the  two  oldest  daughters  mar- 
ried, and  Billy's  difficulties  began  to  subside, 
although  Charles  never  seemed  to  be  able  to 
manage  his  finances.  She  finally  takes  up  tliis 
end  of  their  work  herself,  as  well  as  the  care 
of  the  house,  and  regretting  the  mistake  she 
made  in  marrying  him,  concentrates  on  raising 
her  own  children  well.  The  one  who  was  born 
out  of  wedlock  promises  to  be  the  finest  of  the 
lot,  and  her  happiness  is  centered  entirely  in 
him. 

 o  

SQUARE  TURNER'S  REVENGE 
David   Harold  Judd 

TWO  representatives  from  the  new  Never 
Pail  Railroad  Company  visited  Samuel 
"Square"  Turner  with  temptation,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  Silas  Jones,  his  neighbor 
of  Meadows  Run,  owned  one  hundred  acres 
which  the  railroad  wished  to  purchase  for  $5000 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  they  ask  Turner  to 
purchase  it  for  them,  for  which  he  will  receive 
the  surplus  over  $3000.  He  recalls  the  incident 
when  he  bought  two  beautiful  horses  from  Si- 
las for  $1000,  and  one  of  them  died  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  determines  to  take  his  revenge 
now. 

He  contracts  with  Richard  Harding,  holder 
of  the  mortgage  deed  on  the  Silas  Jones  prop- 
erty, and  buys  the  mortgage  from  him.  He  then 
insists  that  Si  pay  him  $3000  in  ten  days,  or 
give  up  the  deed.  His  neighbor,  naturally,  is 
in  no  position  to  raise  the  money  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  his  family  spend  a  dejected  week, 
ending  in  failure. 

The  Jones'  daughter,  Ethlene,  is  being  court- 
ed by  Arthur  Turner,  a  fine,  honest  boy,  who  is 
the  pride  of  his  father.  Arthur  notices  a  sud- 
den coldness  in  Ethlene's  attitude.  On  three 
consecutive  occasions  she  refuses  to  see  him  at 
all,  and  one  day  he  learns  from  Mrs.  Jones 
that  she  has  left  to  find  work  in  the  city  The 
farm  is  sold,  and  they  must  all  follow  her 'soon. 

At  home,  Arthur  has  been  suspecting  some 
connection  between  his  father's  recent  sulleness 
and  dejection,  and  the  misfortune  at  the  Jones'. 
He  overcame  his  first  reluctance,  and  decided 
to  search  his  father's  papers,  discovering  the 
agreement  made  with  the  Never  Pail  Railroad 
Company  for  $5000.  But  Square  Turner  had 
been  holding  out  for  $10,000,  and  thus  lost  the 
deal  altogether,  as  the  railroad  project  is  car- 


ried to  Jackson's  Pass,  and  the  Meadows  Run 
plan  is  abondoned.  This  makes  Square  Turner 
resent  his  one  unethical  action  in  business,  but 
he  soon  has  a  chance  to  acquit  himself. 

Arthur  Turner  disappears  suddenly,  and  his 
father  guesses  that  his  boy  is  probably  working 
in  the  city,  where  he  is  in  hopes  of  finding 
Ethlene.  This  actually  occurs,  and  when  Arthur 
explains  that  he  has  been  able  to  explain  her 
indisposition  toward  continuing  their  relation- 
ship, but  that  his  father's  one  wayward  deed 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  their  happiness,  she 
consents  to  be  married.  She  insists  that  they 
return  to  her  family  for  the  wedding,  where  a 
little  ceremony  is  arranged,  and  Square  Tur- 
ner courageously  presents  himself  for  a  con- 
fession. He  announces  to  all  the  guests  ex- 
actly what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  wishes  to 
make  retribution  by  returning  the  deed  to  Silas 
Jones.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  family 
to  go  on  living  on  the  land,  and  with  the  help 
of  Arthur  Turner  and  his  wife,  they  are  able 
to  cultivate  the  property,  so  that  it  yields  them 
a  better  income. 

 o  

ROSA  OF  ARICA 
C.  Ruidiaz  San  Pedro 

cjp'HE  enmity  of  the  Peruvians  and  the  Chile- 
|l  ans,  particularly  the  Carabineros,  is  in- 
stilled into  the  innnocent  young  Rosa,  who 
lives  alone  with  her  grandfather,  Don  Pedro 
San  Miguel,  a  Peruvian  ex-cavalry  officers 
whom  the  Chileans  are  still  watching  suspi- 
ciously. At  the  death  of  Rosa  Santander's 
father,  Don  Pedro  promised  never  to  take  a 
hand  in  arranging  a  match  between  his  daugh- 
ter and  a  Chilean,  and  Rosa  is  brought  up  to 
dispise  the  enemy  loyally.  She  has  been  spend- 
ing a  romantic  year  with  Antonio  Belmonte,  a 
college  youth  with  whom  she  quarrels  lightly. 

Lieutenant  Robledo,  of  the  famed  Carabi- 
neros, recently  assigned  to  the  Arican  Squad- 
ron, discovers  the  pretty  Rosa  in  her  garden 
and  instantly  tries  to  make  her  acquaintance. 
She  rebuffs  him,  as  she  is  taught  to  do  to  all 
who  are  not  of  her  own  race.  He  is  famed  for 
his  success  with  women,  however,  and  is  confi- 
dent of  his  ability  to  secure  Rosa  in  the  future. 

At  the  theatre,  he  bribes  the  usher  to  place 
his  seat  beside  Rosa.  He  is  forced  to  move  for 
Antonio,  who  arrives  a  bit  late,  and  Rosa  makes 
it  obvious  that  she  is  displacing  him  for  the 
Peruvian.  Carmen  and  Lolita,  two  more  of  the 
old  Colonel's  granddaughters,  arrive  in  their 
travels,  to  the  Arican  colony,  and  visit  their 
grandfather  and  Rosa.  At  a  masquerade  and 
dance,  Robledo  disguises  himself  and  enters 
without  an  invitation.  Here  he  overhears  Lo- 
lita chiding  Rosa  for  having  refused  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting  to  dance  with  Robledo,  saying 
that  she  herself  found  the  man  a  gallant  gen- 
tleman and  a  pleasant  dancing  partner.  Rosa 
seems  impressed,  and  Robledo  redoubles  his  ef- 
forts to  win  her.  She  finally  realizes  that  his 
interest  in  her  is  deeper  than  his  former  mere- 
ly adventurous  interest  in  girls,  and  then  ack- 
nowledges that  she  has  herself  been  greatly  at- 
tracted, but  that  her  grandfather  has  brought 
her  up  to  rebuff  a  Carabinero.  He  induces  her 
to  elope  with  him;  perhaps  the  cunning  grand- 
father is  not  so  ignorant  as  they  imagine  of 
the  whole  affair,  but  he  is  careful  to  abide  by 
the  promise  he  made  to  his  son,  to  have  no 
hand  in  arranging  a  match  between  Rosa  and 
a  Chilean. 

The  two  young  people  would  enjoy  their  trip 
heartily,  except  for  the  fear  that  Rosa  has,  of 
her  grandfather.  When  the  newspapers  place 
the  two  announcements  side  by  side,  of  Rosa's 
disappearance,  and  the  disappearance  of  Ro- 
bledo on  the  same  day,  she  expects  the  worst. 
To  her  surprise  and  pleasure,  she  receives  the 
following  telegram: 

"Come  home  and  bring  that  "A.W.O.L."  Lieu- 
tenant before  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  sends 
out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest." 

They  are  both  happy  over  the  news,  decid- 
ing to  return.  Little  Lolita  has  pleaded  well 
to  her  grandfather  on  their  behalf,  but  she  has 
profited  by  the  affair  herself,  for  she  is  engaged 
to  Antonio  Belmonte. 

 o  

THE  CURSE  OF  TEMPTATION 
J.   Lloyd   Hunsecker,  Jr. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  a  personality  within  ten  years,  for 
apparently  a  light  cause. 
The  Colonial  estate  of  the  Penningtons,  with 
its  fine  farm  and  grist  mill,  promised  a  com- 
fortable living  to  the  whole  line  of  Penning- 
tons, so  that  the  youngest  boy,  Jean,  wss  never 
allowed  to  think  of  a  means  of  trade.  But  the 
sudden  change  from  a  country  of  aristocracy 
and  peasantry,  to  the  social  and  financial 
equality  of  democracy,  brought  about  a  great 
change  to  the  Penningtons.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  had  made  it  necessary  for  all  peo- 
ple with  property  and  means  to  enter  into  keen 
commercial  competition,  or  to  forgoe  their  pos- 
sessions. Jean  Pennington  could  think  of  noth- 
thing  to  do  on  the  estate,  but  left  for  a  nearby 
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town  and  secured  a  lowly  job  with  a  railroad 
company.  Here  he  met  a  middle-class  lassie 
whom  he  married,  despite  the  objections  of  his 
family,  and  the  two  began  the  struggle  to  earn 
an  independent  livelihood.  The  Grandfather 
Pennington  gave  them  the  house,  which  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  use  for  business  purposes, 
but  it  was  too  old-fashioned  and  proved  a  los- 
ing venture. 

This  gave  Jean  an  idea,  however,  and  he 
purchased  a  small  hotel  in  the  city.  In  order 
to  make  it  go,  he  installed  a  bar  in  the  grill 
room,  and  finally  took  to  drinking,  to  en- 
ter into  the  parties  which  his  guests  staged, 
like  the  good  sport  he  had  been  raised  to  be. 
His  fondness  for  liquor  soon  became  the  sole 
factor,  however,  and  despite  his  wife's  devo- 
tion and  patient  endeavor  to  break  him  of  the 
habit,  he  became  more  hopeless  each  day. 

She  bore  him  a  son,  in  whom  he  showed  lit- 
tle interest.  She  finally  left  him,  in  misery,  for 
she  would  still  have  clung  to  him,  if  it  were  not 
for  a  desire  to  give  her  boy  a  clean  up-bringing. 
In  her  loneliness  she  grew  ill,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned to  her  bedside  as  she  was  dying.  He 
was  hopelessly  drunk  at  this  time,  and  did  not 
understand  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  At 
her  funeral  he  roused  himself  sufficiently  to 
experience  a  heart-rending  pain  and  disgust, 
and  leading  his  child  by  the  hand  to  a  respect- 
able looking  friend  who  was  present  at  the 
rites,  he  stole  away  to  the  lake  near  the  ceme- 
tery, and  ended  his  life. 

 o  

WHEN  A  FATHER  LOVES 
Maina  Cleed 

A little  boy  is  standing  outside  a  subway 
station,  crying  that  he  has  lost  his  father 
in  the  crowd.  Mrs.  Dalton,  a  wealthy 
widow,  takes  him  home  with  her,  as  it  is  late, 
and  the  next  day  commences  a  long,  fruitless 
search  for  the  father.  She  finally  determines 
to  raise  the  boy  as  her  own  child,  for  Joseph 
has  told  her  that  his  father  had  been  planning 
to  return  to  his  homeland  and  kindred,  in  Pol- 
and, and  assumes  that  the  man  probably  gave 
up  and  left  for  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  the  distraught  father,  being  of 
foreign  birth  and  ignorant  as  to  how  to  con- 
duct his  search,  gives  up,  much  grieved,  and 
decides  to  spend  his  life  going  from  one  form 
of  employment  to  another,  until  he  would  lo- 
cate his  son.  He  hopes  that  the  boy  has  be- 
come a  tradesman,  and  looks  constantly  on 
the  left  wrist  of  all  the  young  men  he  meets, 
for  there  he  would  be  able  to  recognize  his  own 
son  by  a  dark  patch  of  freckles. 

The  son  is  well  reared,  and  becomes  a  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  in  the  same  school  in  which 
his  father  is  hired  as  the  janitor.  Prof.  Leeding 
has  often  heard  the  students  whisper  humor- 
ously to  each  other  about  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  new  professor  and  the  new  janitor, 
and  out  of  curiosity,  summons  Mr.  Ledinsky. 
He  cannot  recognize  his  father,  but  he  asks 
one  question  that  might  give  him  a  clue: 
"Have  you  any  relatives  in  Poland?" 
Mr.  Ledinsky  had  detected  the  patch  of 
freckles,  but  how  can  he  let  this  great  man 
know  that  a  janitor  is  his  father?  He  answer 
"No;  I  have  always  lived  in  New  York."  The 
young  professor  thinks  he  has  made  a  mistake, 
and  dismisses  the  man,  sadly  disappointed. 

At  home  Joseph  Ledinsky  recalls  what  he 
has  overheard,  about  Professor  Leeding's  inter- 
est in  the  social  light  of  the  town,  Harriet 
Mumford.  Perhaps  the  girl  would  discourage 
a  youth  of  such  a  lowly  social  caste.  He  prays 
for  strength  to  withhold  his  confession,  until 
after  his  child  has  successfully  married.  In  the 
morning,  smiling  with  gratification  over  his  de- 
cision, and  the  pleasure  of  working  so  close 
to  his  son,  he  walks  to  the  University  and 
takes  up  his  cleaning  paraphernalia  as  though 
they  were  a  king's  crown  and  sceptre. 

 o  

THE  SUBLIME  JEWESS 
Edward  J.  White 

THE  King  of  Persia  is  distressed  at  the  con- 
tinual slurs  upon  his  authority  which  his 
Queen,   Vashti,   casts,  .and  is  advised  by 
his  counsellors  to  destroy  her  and  choose  some 
other,  from  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the 
realm. 

Mordecai,  working  in  the  fields  with  Midian 
Eckhardt,  the  young  lover  of  his  adopted 
daughter,  Esther,  learns  of  the  proclamation 
sent  to  all  the  realm,  announcing  the  King's 
search  for  a  new  Queen.  He  smiles  as  he 
thinks  of  Esther's  pearly  skin  and  fiery  eyes, 
and  persuades  her  to  leave  Midian  in  the  in- 
terest of  her  race,  and  seek  to  endear  herself 
to  the  King.  She  makes  the  sacrifice,  and  is 
instantly  chosen  by  Artaxerxes,  but  refuses  to 
become  his  concubine.  He  has  never  known  a 
beautiful  woman  to  offer  practical  and  intellec- 
tual suggestions,  and  her  modesty  and  virtue 
are  qualities  equally  delightful.  He  finds  him- 
self so  captivated,  that  he  consents  to  marry 
her. 


Haman,  the  King's  minister,  resents  the  in- 
difference of  the  Hebrew,  Mordecai,  who  alone 
refuses  to  bow  to  him.  Mordecai  has  over- 
heard a  plot  of  the  King's  eunuchs  to  kill  him, 
and  with  Esther's  help,  he  discloses  the  plot 
and  saves  the  King.  Artaxerxes  neglects  to 
reward  him,  until  a  chronicler  later  reads  the 
facts  to  him,  when  he  is  wakeful  during  the 
night,  whereupon  Haman  is  delegated  to  show 
the  King's  gratitude  by  leading  Mordecai 
through  the  streets  on  a  horse.  Haman  has 
induced  the  King  to  sign  a  proclamation  to 
destroy  all  the  Hebrews  in  the  realm,  accusing 
them  of  inciting  the  eunuchs  who  plotted 
against  royalty.  Mordecai  induces  Esther  to 
break  the  rigid  custom  of  the  realm  by  ap- 
pearing before  the  King  without  being  sum- 
moned, thus  placing  herself  under  penalty  of 
death,  in  order  to  uncover  Haman's  plot  to 
get  rid  of  his  enemies.  She  does  so,  and  the 
King  pardons  her  misconduct,  for  Esther  is 
his  beautiful  Queen,  whom  he  respects  and 
loves.  She  summons  him  and  Haman  to  a  ban- 
quet, at  which  she  reveals  that  Haman  has 
managed  to  get  Artaxerxes  to  sign  a  proclama- 
tion to  destroy  a  race,  and  that  as  both  she  and 
Mordecai  belong  to  that  race,  it  would  mean 
death  to  them.  The  King  is  astonished,  and 
revoking  the  proclamation,  places  Mordecai  in 
the  position  of  new  minister,  and  sentences  Ha- 
man to  hang  on  the  gallows  which  the  latter 
had  himself  constructed  for  Mordecai,  his  en- 
emy. 

Midian  is  raised  as  treasurer  of  Judea,  and 
the  Hebrews  set  aside  this  day  as  the  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  in  memory  of  their  for- 
tune. Little  Prince  Sapor,  son  of  Esther  and 
the  King,  is  shown  to  the  guests,  as  the  future 
King. 

 o  

IN   TRIER  TOWN 
Irene  Morisette 

AN  invalid  mother  lay  wearily  in  bed,  while 
her  fatherless  child  was  being  cared  for 
by  an  indifferent  neighbor.  Patricia  kam- 
say,  although  but  nine  years  old,  felt  that  her 
presence  in  the  neighbor's  house  was  not  wel- 
come, and  strolled  out  one  day,  never  to  re- 
turn. Her  mother  died  in  child-birth,  leaving 
the  baby,  Leanore,  to  be  taken  in  by  an  insti- 
tution. 

No  one  had  missed  Patricia,  when  she  board- 
ed the  train  and  entered  a  strange  garden  in 
Trier  Town.  Karl  Dain  sat  playing  a  pretty- 
tune  on  his  harmonica,  and  at  sight  of  the 
child,  who  insisted  she  had  no  home,  he  took 
her  in.  He  had  just  been  left  a  rich  orphan 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  he  cared  for 
Patty  as  a  big  brother  would.  When  she  was 
eleven,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  try  to  locate  her 
mother,  but  she  refused  to  go  with  him.  She 
recalled  that  he  had  once  remarked  she  was 
a  born  dancer,  and  began  building  an  imagin- 
ary career.  A  ship  arrived  from  Europe,  and 
docked  at  the  port  of  the  town.  She  embarked 
and  settled  in  one  of  the  cabins,  after  leaving  a 
note  to  Karl  that  since  he  did  not  want  her 
she  was  leaving. 

In  Paris  she  entered  a  theatre,  and  was  in- 
stantly recognized  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  manager, 
as  an  artist.  He  advertised  the  child  dancer, 
"Mademoiselle  Anne  La  Paige",  attracting  an 
enthusiastic  audience. 

In  the  meantime,  Karl's  search  for  Patricia's 
family  resulted  only  in  the  discovery  of  the 
little  girl,  Leanore,  whom  he  promptly  adopted. 
On  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  went  to  see  the  dancer, 
but  did  not  recognize  Patty.  She  grew  ill,  and 
the  manager  consulted  with  Dr.  Verdun,  who 
prescribed  a  complete  rest  in  his  mother's  coun- 
try home,  which  he  financed.  He  visited  Patty 
often,  and  finally  the  two  were  married. 

Karl  has  wandered  about  the  world,  moving 
in  all  the  most  elegant  social  circles,  and  giv- 
ing Leanore  the  best  of  everything.  Once  the 
doctor  invites  him  to  dine  with  him  and  Pat- 
ricia, and  thus  Karl  learns  that  the  beautiful 
girl  he  has  been  hoping  to  win  is  already  mar- 
ried. Patty  is  charmed  with  her  sister,  and 
hears  from  Leanore  of  her  mother's  death.  Karl 
takes  some  time  to  become  reconciled  to  his 
disappointment,  but  then  begins  to  feel  a  live- 
lier interest  in  Leanore's  charms,  for  the 
younger  girl  grows  more  and  more  like  Patty 
When  he  is  sure  that  she  loves  him,  he  dares 
to  admit  his  affection  for  her.  Karl  finds  hap- 
piness at  last,  in  his  marriage  to  Leanore. 

 o  

THE  CAVE  HAG 
Joseph  A.  Cocannouer 

THE  dangers  of  a  storm  in  a  strange  forest 
sent  Ben  Layton  to  a  small  hut  in  search 
of  shelter  for  the  night.  Here  he  met  a 
tired  mother  much  upset  by  the  thunder  and 
rain,  yet  trying  to  calm  her  eighteen-year-old 
daughter,  Zenie,  whose  fear  was  insufferable. 
On  the  floor  was  Ebe,  a  sixteen-year-old  boy, 
chewing  tobacco  with  deliberateness,  and  spit- 
ting into  a  tin  can.  Both  he  and  his  grand- 
mother, a  haggard  woman  who  sat  rocking  by 


the  window,  were  deploring  the  cowardice  of 
mother  and  daughter,  for  expressing  such 
fears. 

Ben  Layton  discovered  from  Ebe  that  during 
a  storm  "The  Cave  Hag"  is  said  to  be  hungry, 
and  would  devour  the  men  who  are  out  of  their 
homes  in  such  weather.  For  proof,  he  says 
the  hag  must  have  taken  her  own  father,  who 
had  disappeared  suddenly  in  a  storm,  and  a 
Miss  Larkin,  whose  old  father  claimed  she  met 
a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Cave  Hag. 
The  boy  then  admits  that  the  mountainous  re- 
gion is  full  of  rattlesnakes,  mountain  lions, 
thunderous  rivers,  poisonous  plants,  and  that 
these  factors  may  have  added  to  cause  the  mis- 
haps in  the  region,  but  he  insists  that  there  is 
some  woman  living  in  the  canyon. 

Layton  determines  to  discover  for  himself. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  storm  is  over,  he 
sets  out,  suppressing  his  fear,  and  comes  first 
upon  the  hordes  of  rattlesnakes  that  teemed  the 
rocks.  He  skipped  frantically  from  one  to 
another,  until  he  reached  the  waterways,  when 
this  new  peril  added  to  his  fright.  At  last  he 
scaled  a  wall  and  landed  on  a  level  strip  of 
land,  where  he  removed  his  wet  clothes  and 
lay  down  for  a  nap  in  the  sun  while  they  dried. 
Shortly  he  was  awakened  by  goats,  and  know- 
ing that  some  human  being  must  be  in  the 
vicinity,  had  to  don  his  cold,  wet  clothes.  He 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Del  Mercer,  a 
woman  who  had  been  his  college  chum,  and 
who  steadfastly  loved  the  school's  most  dis- 
reputable character,  Ted  Brandon.  He  left  her 
when  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  who  turned  out 
to  be  an  imbecile,  deformed  to  an  odious  de- 
gree, so  that  Del  Mercer  felt  the  impulse  to 
hide  with  the  child  from  all  humanity,  lest 
they  discover  the  gargoyle.  She  could  think 
of  no  better  place  for  absolute  security  against 
intrusion  than  this  God-forsaken  spot,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  was  successful  in  taming 
a  wolf  and  even  the  snakes  to  yield  to  her 
harmless  touch  without  snapping.  She  knows 
nothing  of  the  disappearance  of  the  villagers 
during  storms,  except  that  there  are  enough 
dangers  to  account  for  this  without  the  aid  of 
a  fictitious  "Cave  Hag",  and  points  to  a  small 
hut  and  cultivated  grounds  that  belong  to  her. 

Ben  Layton  swears  he  will  look  up  Ted  Bran- 
don and  inform  him  of  his  handiwork.  In  the 
meantime,  Del  Mercer,  who  knows  this  region 
better  than  anyone  else,  is  able  to  lead  him 
back  on  a  different  path,  enabling  him  to  es- 
cape death. 

 o  

LOVE  IN  THE   KENTUCKY  HILLS 
Mary  Ware 

THE   story   takes  place   in   the   Blue  Grass 
region  of  Kentucky,  where  the  people  are 
sincere  and  primitive,  and  the  types  vary 
within  even  a  small  area. 

G.  T.  Stone,  the  President  of  a  bank,  has 
had  no  occasion  to  mistrust  his  cashier,  Henry 
Arnold,  whom  he  hopes  to  gain  for  a  son-in- 
law.  But  his  daughter,  Frances,  is  not  in  love 
with  Henry,  and  the  boy  plans  to  leave  town 
and  start  afresh  elsewhere.  Before  going,  he 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  avenge  him- 
self for  the  disappointment  Frances  caused  him, 
by  taking  all  the  proceeds  in  the  bank,  amount- 
ing to  $400,000.  Mr.  Stone  will  take  no  steps 
to  prosecute,  but  pays  off  the  creditors  from 
his  own  pocket,  and  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  starting  a  new  existence,  penni- 
less. Mrs.  Stone  had  been  given  a  tract  of 
timber  land  in  the  hills,  many  years  ago,  by 
her  father.  She  discovered  that  a  saw  mill 
had  been  placed  near  this  land  and  a  narrow 
gauge  railway  had  been  built  to  connect  it  with 
the  market.  She  secures  a  position  in  the  lum- 
ber camp  for  her  husband.  They  are  now  poor, 
and  move  into  a  three-room  cottage. 

Frances  meets  a  young  lumber  merchant, 
Walter  C.  Carter,  whom  her  father  at  first  mis- 
trusts, due  to  his  previous  experience,  but  on 
learning  that  Walter  comes  from  a  good  In- 
dianapolis family,  consents  to  their  marriage. 
When  Mrs.  Carter  receives  the  news,  she  is  re- 
lentless, for  she  planned  to  have  the  wealthy 
girl,  May  Strobb,  marry  her  son.  May  is  not 
in  love  with  Walter,  but  was  ready  to  marry 
him  for  money,  in  the  meantime  allowing  a 
poor  boy  whom  she  really  cared  for  to  make 
love  to  her. 

Mrs.  Carter  and  May  plan  a  grand  reception 
to  prove  to  Walter  that  his  lumber  camp  wife 
could  not  move  in  his  circle,  and  that  a  di- 
vorce would  be  wise.  But  Frances  conducts 
herself  so  beautifully,  and  with  such  gracious 
ease,  that  they  realize  her  social  equality. 
Mrs.  Carter  finds  herself  taken  in  whole-heart- 
edly, and  gives  up  her  ambitions  for  May 
Strobb.  Walter  had  seen  to  it  on  their  trip 
to  his  home,  that  his  wife  be  equipped  with  all 
the  gowns  and  jewelry  befitting  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  Mrs.  Carter,  and  her  elegance  won 
her  favor.  May  Strobb  experiences  a  sense  of 
relief,  for  she  has  loved  Pierce  Webster  a  long 
time,  and  knows  that,  despite  his  poverty,  she 
will  be  happier  with  him  than  if  she  had  mar- 
ried Walter  for  practical  reasons  alone. 
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SHADOWS  OF  SATURN 
Maria  P.  Dillon 

THE  luxuriant  and  demoralized  atmosphere 
of  the  wealthy  Rogers  estate  had  the  ef- 
fect of  inculcating  a  criminal  instinct  in 
Dan  Rogers,  who,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy, 
killed  the  rival  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Fran- 
cesca  Melay.  John  Biglow,  the  famous  law- 
yer, secured  a  shorter  term  of  imprisonment, 
but  Dan's  bad  behavior  in  the  prison  camp, 
where  he  was  forced  to  work,  made  release 
seem  far  away. 

At  a  church  festival,  one-  of  the  members 
disguised  as  an  astrologer,  read  for  Mrs.  Rog- 
ers the  fact  that  her  son  was  a  child  of  Sat- 
urn, experiencing  eternal  self-denial.  The  as- 
trologer proves  to  be  John  Bigelow  in  disguise, 
and  Paul  Rogers  suspects  that  he  has  had  a 
hand  in  the  murder. 

At  the  Atlanta  prison  grounds  a  minister 
arrives,  with  the  hope  of  converting  some  of 
the  convicts.  Dan  seems  a  lovable  subject, 
but  when  the  minister's  car  stalls,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  fix  it,  he  attempts  an  escape  and 
is  shot  at  by  the  guard.  He  is  recaptured,  ill, 
and  upon  recovery  seems  like  a  different  man. 
His  changed  conduct  wins  a  pardon,  but  when 
he  returns  he  seems  not  to  recognize  his  own 
parents. 

Paul  Rogers  has  learned  by  now  that  John 
Biglow  has  been  a  traitor,  through  whose  ef- 
forts his  son  was  incited  to  kill,  and  then 
condemned  to  prison.  He  decides  to  punish 
him,  and  close  the  scandal,  by  forcing  Big- 
low  to  allow  his  daughter,  Diana,  to  marry 
Dan.  Paul  has  no  love  for  this  son,  who  has 
caused  him  so  much  trouble,  but  he  would  like 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  Diana  is  not  in 
love,  but  her  father  commands  the  marriage, 
and  she  agrees  to  make  it  a  marriage  in  name 
only. 

They  set  out  on  their  honeymoon,  and  the 
docile  Dan  cannot  resist  her  beauty.  Paul  en- 
ters just  as  he  is  trying  to  violate  her,  and  he 
is  shot  by  his  own  father. 

Paul  then  confesses  his  early  love  for  a 
beautiful  Spanish  woman,  Dona  Dolores,  whose 
son  with  another  lover  he  had  deserted  be- 
cause she  was  not  true  to  him.  He  learned 
later  that  Dolores  was  about  to  give  birth  to 
his  own  child,  and  fearing  she  would  not  love 
the  second  child  as  well,  Paul  had  him  taken 
away  and  placed  in  the  care  of  a  nurse.  The 
boy  grew  up  meek  and  unaggressive. 

Later,  when  Paul  married  the  woman  who 
gave  birth  to  a  boy,  he  called  him  Dan,  and 
brought  him  up  in  luxury.  But  when  this 
child  proved  to  be  a  Shadow  of  Saturn,  and  a 
criminal,  at  the  prison,  he  had  arranged  to 
have  the  minister  in  disguise  appear  to  ex- 
change prisoners.  Dan  was  actually  killed,  and 
the  new  prisoner  was  none  other  than  his  first- 
born, also  named  Dan.  When  this  innocent 
youth  returned,  Paul  was  naturally  eager  to 
make  some  sort  of  retribution  for  his  suffering, 
and  arranged  the  marriage  with  the  beautiful 
Diana,  in  hopes  that  they  would  at  some  time 
come  to  love  each  other.  Now  he  was  dead, 
and  Paul  is  again  left  without  an  heir. 

Diana  bends  over  the  form  of  the  dead  boy, 
and  weeps,  for  she  regrets  that  the  chance 
to  make  him  happy  was  in  her  hands,  and 
she  had  not  availed  herself  of  it. 

 o  

THE    PRAIRIE  CHICKEN 
Frank   L.  Carleton 

THE  Texas  Rangers  lost  their  best  man  in 
the   resignation    of    "Chick"    Corson,  who 
had   gone   to   the   outlaw   town    of  Eagle 
Bend  to  endeavor  to  locate  the  murderer  of  his 
best  friend,  Frank  Otis,  who  had  married  Mil- 
dred Howard,  their  mutual  classmate. 

Judge  Burns,  just  elected  Mayor  of  Eagle 
Bend,  was  about  to  be  displaced  by  the  bandits 
at  a  re-election  which  the  latter  had  arranged 
for  this  purpose.  The  result  is  a  tie,  thanks  to 
the  illegal  manipulations  of  one  Crosby,  and 
the  stranger,  "Chick",  was  called  upon  to  cast 
the  deciding  vote.  Crosby  had  met  him  pre- 
viously in  a  saloon,  and  had  threatened  danger 
if  he  should  not  receive  his  support,  but  this 
Texas  Ranger  feared  nobody,  being  a  perfect 
shot,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Judge  Burns,  with 
an  ominious  warning  that  intimidated  Crosby. 

Burns  learns  that  "Chick"  is  looking  for  one 
Jose  Gomez,  the  murderer,  but  asks  him  to 
succeed  the  outlaw  town  marshal  whom  Crosby 
had  put  up,  Tom  Watson,  until  a  new  man 
could  be  obtained.  Chick  consents,  and  starts 
his  survey  of  the  town  by  disguising  himself 
as  an  older  man  and  entering  the  saloon.  He 
wins  in  a  brawl  and  arouses  the  fearful  respect 
of  the  outlaws  for  the  new  town  marshal.  Cros- 
by employs  a  foreigner — a  Mexican — to  insert 
a  note  of  warning  under  Chick's  door,  and  an- 
other note  for  the  housekeeper  of  the  inn  at 
which  Chick  is  staying.  Chick  discovers  through 
his  assistants,  Abbot  and  Linsley,  the  Mexican 
whom  Crosby  has  taken  as  messenger,  and  the 
latter  admits  to  him  that  Crosby  and  he  are 
the  only  two  remaining  of  a  band  of  five  rail- 


way bandits  who  had  recently  held  up  and 
killed  a  man.  This  is  exactly  the  in  informa- 
tion Chick  has  been  looking  for.  The  Mexican 
says  he  can  prove  the  identity  of  Crosby,  if  he 
would  get  a  glimpse  of  the  imprint  on  his 
back,  being  the  name  of  Jose  Gomez.  Chick 
has  learned  by  now  that  Mildred  Howard  is 
acting  as  housekeeper,  having  left  her  town 
to  forget  her  sorrow.  He  secures  her  to  get 
a  maid  to  accidently  pour  battery  water  on 
Crosby's  shirt  at  breakfact,  and  as  the  acid 
eats  away  the  shirt,  the  name  of  Jose  Gomez 
is  revealed.  The  Mexican  identifies  him,  and 
he  is  arrested.  Judge  Burns  orders  all  his 
followers  out  of  town  under  penalty  of  arrest, 
and  has  the  town  of  Eagle  Bend  placed  hence- 
forth under  patrol  by  the  Texas  Rangers. 

Chick  secures  a  permanent  position  as  town 
marshal,  having  done  so  well  during  his  tem- 
porary role.  He  has  removed  his  disguise  and 
revealed  his  true  identity  to  Mildred,  who  has 
been  pestered  by  Crosby's  disgusting  advances, 
and  is  thankful  both  for  his  arrest  and  for 
the  arrival  of  a  friend  in  this  God-forsaken 
territory.  They  plan  to  be  married  shortly. 
Chick  presents  the  Judge's  grandson  with  a 
new  horse,  "Pal",  as  a  token  of  his  friendship 
with  the  Judge. 

 o  

THE    DUAL  THEFT 
F.  J.  Lyman 

THE  arrival  of  the  Seymores  at  their  rela- 
tive's at  the  famous  Cyril  Hunt  estate  is 
occasion  for  some  extra  work  on  the  part 
of  the  chauffeur,  Charley  Bruce,  a  very  young 
boy  whose  services  have  always  been  satis- 
factory. 

Charley  finds  a  black  purse  dropped  in  the 
car,  and  before  turning  it  over  to  Hunt,  cannot 
resist  looking  inside.  It  seems  filled  with  gold- 
backs,  but  while  he  is  examining  it  further,  he 
is  frightened  by  a  sound  outside  the  garage 
and  flings  it  under  a  barrel.  He  has  no  time 
to  reclaim  it,  while  the  report  is  already  given 
out  by  Mrs.  Seymore  to  her  husband,  the  Judge, 
that  she  has  left  her  purse.  The  railroad 
company  makes  a  thorough  investigation,  and 
is  satisfied  that  it  was  not  left  on  the  train. 
Charley  is  questioned,  and  denies  all  knowl- 
edge of  it,  although  by  this  time  he  learns  that 
the  purse  contains  a  diamond  pendant,  and, 
realizing  that  his  confession  would  now  be  in- 
criminating, decides  to  keep  the  purse.  When 
he  secures  it  from  the  garage,  he  is  astonished 
to  find  its  contents  gone,  except  for  a  mirror. 

In  the  town,  a  young  man  who  has  been 
studying  detective  work  by  correspondence 
begs  Preston  Fuller  for  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate his  ability.  Fuller  declines,  and  then 
offers  John  Clough  a  chance  with  the  Sey- 
more purse  affair.  Clough,  delighted,  dis- 
guises himself  as  a  salesman  for  roof  shingles, 
his  father's  trade,  and  set  out  for  the  Hunt  es- 
tate. In  the  town  billiard  and  pool  room  he 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  Charley  Bruce  and 
learns  that  the  chauffeur  is  not  satisfied  with 
his  job,  and  wishes  advice  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  anything  for  him  in  the  city.  Clough 
notes  this  fact. 

John  Clough  makes  the  acquaintance  of  pret- 
ty Jane  Seymore,  the  Judge's  daughter,  and 
this  adds  zest  to  his  visit.  In  the  garage  he 
notices  that  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
grey  dust  which  makes  tracks  visible.  Foot- 
steps clustered  about  a  certain  barrel  arouse 
his  suspicion,  and  he  discovers  the  impression 
of  a  square,  and  the  sweep  of  fingers,  as 
though  something  had  been  drawn  away.  He  is 
in  no  doubt  as  to  what  this  means,  and  pays 
the  Judge  a  visit.  While  in  the  office,  he  meets 
Harold  Seymore,  the  son,  who  lets  fall  a  slip 
of  paper  from  his  wallet.  It  is  the  pawn  ticket 
from  Vosburg  &  Sons,  for  $1,000  in  payment 
on  a  diamond  pendant.  John  has  two  men  un- 
der suspicion,  and  looks  up  the  insurance 
agency  for  the  diamond,  the  Casualty  Company. 

Here  he  meets  Mr.  Cline,  and  the  two  work 
together.  Cline  summons  Charley  Bruce,  with 
the  offer  of  a  job,  and  secures  his  confession. 
He  then  gets  Harold's  story — he  was  bluffed 
by  a  girl  into  paying  off  his  guilt,  and  needed 
the  money.  When  he  caught  Charley  with  the 
purse  in  the  garage,  he  followed  and  emptied 
it,  hoping  that  the  chauffeur  would  bear  the 
guilt.  Cline  reports  the  finding  of  the  valuables 
to  the  Judge,  but  does  not  name  the  guilty 
parties,  both  of  whom,  he  thinks,  are  not  really 
criminals,  and  deserve  another  chance. 

Clough  gets  a  job  with  Fuller,  and  marries 
Jane  Seymore. 


STARVED  LIVES 
I.   Rhoads  Lee 

TT  T  was  inconceivable  that  the  perfection  of 
[|_  Rose's  beauty  could  have  terminated  in  a 
pa.ssionless  marriage  with  so  ardent  and 
faithful  a  man  as  Linwood  Craig.  But  Rose 
was  coldly  absorbed  in  a  round  of  social  events, 
and  engagements  with  beauticians,  for  the  sake 
of  her  reputation.  Linwood  travelled  for  busi- 
ness, and  when  he  confessed  to  her  that  he  had 


allowed  himself  one  single  deception  with  some 
girl  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  Rose  used  this 
as  an  excuse  for  isolating  herself  from  him 
entirely.  Her  son,  Don,  was  to  her  a  symbol 
of  her  one  weakness,  and  the  only  blight  on  her 
otherwise  independent  life. 

Linwood  made  several  attempts  to  regain  the 
love  he  thought  he  had  first  enjoyed,  but  when 
this  failed,  he  confided  to  his  friend,  Clayton 
Wainsworth,  that  he  was  desperately  lonely. 
Wainsworth  introduced  him  to  a  new  social  set 
— among  them  being  the  pianist  and  painter, 
Grace  Cameron,  whom  Linwood  immediately 
sought  out  as  a  candidate.  The  two  struck  up 
a  beautiful  friendship,  but  when  Linwood  bade 
her  goodbye  on  one  of  his  business  trips,  both 
realized  how  much  their  physical  natures  de- 
sired each  other. 

When  Linwood  returned  from  his  trip,  Rose's 
steadfast  indifference  finally  drove  him  to 
Grace.  She  urged  him  to  take  a  vacation  with 
her  in  "the  Land  of  the  Purple  Shadows",  a 
wild  region  in  Arizona  owned  by  her  father's 
friend,  Mr.  Randall.  Linwood  at  first  declines 
to  take  advantage  of  her  generous  offer,  but 
yields,  and  the  following  month  both  experience 
heaven  on  earth.  Clayton  comes  upon  them 
living  a  life  of  perfect  secluion,  and  gives  Lin- 
wood the  news  that  his  business  requires  him. 
Grace  refuses  to  return,  where  he  will  be  too 
near  her  for  their  mutual  safety,  and  disap- 
pears out  west.  For  a  full  year  Linwood 
searched  for  her,  while  Rose  never  changed. 
Then  suddenly  two  crisis  occurred  at  once: 
Rose  was  killed  by  a  truck  crashing  against  her 
car,  and  Clayton  wired  Linwood  that  he  had 
discovered  Grace  in  a  bathing  resort  in  Cali- 
fornia— with  a  child! 

Although  fate  seemed  thus  to.  be  playing 
in  the  man's  hands,  he  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  misfortune  of  Rose's  death,  but 
remained  for  a  year  away  from  Grace,  suffer- 
ing still  for  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  wife,  for 
whom  he  had  never  lost  his  sympathy.  At  last 
he  set  out  to  find  Grace,  and  discovers  her 
contentedly  working  before  an  easel  on  some 
landscape  painting,  with  her  pretty  little  daugh- 
ter playing  in  the  fields.  Linwood  does  not 
hesitate,  at  last,  to  avail  himself  of  the  hap- 
piness he  had  so  long  waited  for,  and  re- 
established his  life  with  Grace  and  their  two 
children,  Don  and  Ruth. 

 o  

ONLY  ONE  HEART 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Graham 

ON  the  outskirts  of  a  California  city  lived  the 
beautiful,  black-haired  girl,  Betty  Blythe, 
whom  both  Joe  Bennet  and  Ralph  Carlton 
desired.  Joe  was  poor,  and  left  town  to  set 
up  a  law  firm,  hoping  to  make  good  in  a  year 
and  thus  justify  a  proper  proposal.  In  the 
meantime,  Betty's  father  dies  and  Ralph,  heir 
to  their  town  property,  exerts  pressure  on 
the  Blythe  family  for  payment  on  their  mort- 
gage. He  does  this  simply  as  a  suggestion  from 
Mrs.  Blythe,  who  would  like  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter safely  married  to  a  rich  man. 

Betty  refuses  to  marry,  and  while  setting  out 
to  find  work,  is  caught  and  tied  by  a  man 
whom  Ralph  has  hired  for  the  purpose.  Ralph 
appears  shortly  after,  and  pretending  to  be 
very  much  upset,  rescues  her.  They  are  caught 
in  a  storm,  and  must  spend  the  night  in  a 
cabin.  During  this  time  Ralph  woos  Betty 
ardently,  but  she  is  true  to  Joe.  At  last  he 
confesses  that  his  insistence  on  payment  and 
the  kidnapping  scene  was  all  of  his  own  doing 
— thinking  by  this  confession  to  impress  her 
with  his  devotion  and  intense  desire.  She  re- 
alizes that  he  is  not  as  bad  as  circumstances 
might  paint  him,  and,  in  a  weak  moment,  con- 
sents to  marry  him  that  week. 

Joe  Bennett  arrives,  and  Mrs.  Blythe  tells 
him  of  her  daughter's  impending  marriage  to 
Ralph,  by  her  own  choice.  Joe  will  not  inter- 
fere, believing  her  infidelity  to  him  merely  a 
sign  of  her  new  love  for  another,  but  he  pays 
a  visit  to  her  aunt,  nearby.  The  aunt  has 
just  received  an  invitation  to  the  wedding,  and 
is  mortified,  knowing  Betty's  loyalty  to  Joe, 
and  realizing  that  she  is  herself  in  a  financial 
position  to  help  the  children.  She  is  overjoyed 
to  see  Joe,  whom  she  urges  to  stop  the  wed- 
ding. This  draws  from  Joe  the  secret  he  has 
known  about  Ralph  for  five  years — that  the 
youth  seduced  a  girl,  and  she  is  now  living  in 
California  with  her  child,  deserted.  With  the 
woman's  help,  he  dashes  madly  to  California, 
and  brings  the  girl  and  her  child  with  him  into 
the  church,  just  as  the  unfortunate  ceremony 
is  about  to  take  place.  The  procedure  is  stop- 
ped, while  Ralph  is  astonished  to  see  his  own 
child  for  the  first  time.  This  surprise  furnishes 
him  with  a  new  desire  to  clear  himself,  and 
he  falls  on  his  knees  before  Niva,  the  girl, 
begging  her  forgiveness.  The  minister  per- 
forms a  double  wedding — one  for  Joe  and  Betty, 
and  one  for  Niva  and  Ralph.  Joe  is  now  a 
promising  attorney,  and  Mrs.  Blythe  is  happy 
that  her  daughter  was  saved  from  marrying  a 
man  whose  past  would  have  proved  such  a 
scandal. 
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IRONY 
Travis  Tuck  Jordan 

THE  orphanage  in  Virginia  had  never  cared 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  Area  Cameron, 
so  that  when  she  met  Joe  Dunstan  near 
the  grounds  she  immediately  succumbed  to  his 
advances.  They  were  married  when  she  was 
eighteen,  and  settled  in  a  quaint  little  cottage. 
But  Joe  disappeared  periodically,  returning  with 
money  from  some  unaccountable  sources,  and 
smelling  of  liquor.  Soon  he  took  to  drinking 
furiously,  and  insisted  that  they  move  to  Jef- 
ferson Heights,  nearer  his  disreputable  friends. 

Area  fled  back  to  their  simple  cottage,  where 
she  was  befriended  by  Mavis  Austin,  a  neigh- 
bor, and  Arthur  Simmons,  a  friend  of  Joe's. 
One  day  Joe  returned  with  the  request  that  she 
help  a  widower  friend  by  caring  for  his  chil- 
dren, Corelia,  ten,  and  Eastwood,  the  sixteen- 
year-old  boy.  Area  gladly  consents,  for  she  is 
lonesome,  but  she  is  astonished  when  the  chil- 
dren arrive  with  their  father — Arthur  Sim- 
mons. 

Joe  and  Arthur  pay  her  occasional  visits, 
and  Arthur  succeeds  in  making  love  to  her. 
Area  felt  this  to  be  a  deception  toward  Joe,  and 
suffered  great  remorse,  but  her  husband  seemed 
too  much  attached  to  his  gay  life  with  the  wo- 
men at  Jefferson  Heights  to  notice  anything. 
One  day  Arthur  arived  with  the  news  that  he 
was  marrying  Lina  Laneau,  who  would  be  a 
real  wife  to  him,  and  would  take  care  of  his 
children.  Area  is  disgusted  with  her  fate,  for 
if  she  had  been  free  from  Joe  she  could  now 
be  marrying  Arthur  herself.  To  add  to  this, 
the  night  before  Arthur's  wedding,  Joe  re- 
turned horribly  drunk,  and  died. 

Area  is  now  desperately  lonely,  and  dressing 
to  look  the  part  of  a  woman  of  Joe's  crowd,  she 
joins  them  at  Lit  Meadows,  only  making  a 
meagre  attempt  to  take  part  in  their  revelries. 
Ed  Bowers  insults  her,  and  is  properly  re- 
buffed. She  disappears  from  the  place  as 
quickly  as  she  arrived. 

Dr.  Bradford,  the  house  physician  at  the  in- 
stitution where  she  later  studies  nursing,  is 
the  first  man  to  show  her  a  true,  unselfish 
kindness.  After  five  years  of  unwavering 
celibacy,  she  accepts  him.  During  this  time, 
however,  Mavis  has  called  on  her  to  aid  in  the 
match  with  Eastwood,  and  Corelia  had  to  be 
shielded  from  the  illicit  love  of  Gift  Batton, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  making  love  to 
Corelia's  step-mother,  Lina.  Lina  and  Gift  are 
hurt  in  a  motor  accident,  and  both  die.  Corelia 
marries  Jimmy  Maupin,  and  Arthur  again  casts 
a  net  for  Area.  When  she  is  sure  of  his  utter 
subjection,  she  repulses  his  advances  with  all 
the  hatred  that  years  of  suffering  had  welled 
up  in  her.  Added  to  this  was  a  sense  of  loyalty 
to  Lina,  whom  she  had  nursed  during"  her 
illness  after  the  accident,  and  the  respect  she 
had  felt  for  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  Ar- 
thur because  of  an  intense  love  for  Gift  Batton 
When  all  these  complications  are  at  last  solved' 
Area  can  accept  the  pure  devotion  of  a  man 
like  Dave  Bradford. 


memory  sufficiently  to  prove  his  own  identity. 
At  last  Mrs.  O'Toole  is  visited  by  a  man  who 
has  come  all  the  way  from  Russia.  It  is  her 
missing  husband!  Genevieve  is  now  allowed 
to  claim  Horatio,  whom  she  is  confident  she 
can  restore  to  normalcy — especially  since  she 
can  shock  him  with  the  good  news  that  she 
has  been  able  to  locate  his  long-lost  brother, 
alias  Mr.  O'Toole. 


for  the  splendid  work,  he  replied  that  in  as 
much  as  Helen  was  entitled  to  half  the  credit, 
they  mutually  had  agreed  upon  marriage,  and 
were  awaiting  his  sanction.  Needless  to  say, 
it  was  granted,  and  with  it  went  a  promotion 
to  an  executive  position  for  Jack.  Cyrus  Hol- 
mes is  not  terribly  distressed  over  his  loss,  for 
he  is  engaged  in  exercising  his  powers  upon 
a  seventeen-year-old  flapper,  Eleanor,  who 
thinks  he  is  perfectly  stunning. 


THE  DISPUTED  HUSBAND 
(Mrs.)  Blanche-Yvonne  Kelly 

THE  old  French-Canadian  homestead  near 
the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  converted  into 
a  summer  resort  for  weary  Americans  who 
could  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  border 
scenery.  Horatio  Nelson,  a  professor,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  enjoying  his  sojourn,  and 
his  spirits  were  just  in  tune  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  such  gracious  beauty  as  Genevieve,  a 
neighbor,  presented.  The  courtship  was  brief, 
and  she  returned  to  Washington  as  his  wife. 

Shortly  after,  the  war  broke  out,  and  Nelson 
joined.  He  was  listed  among  the  missing,  but 
Genevieve  refused  to  believe  that  he  had  dis- 
appeared. She  had  one  ray  of  hope,  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  one  time  confided  in  her  about 
a  brother  he  had,  who  had  left  home  as  a 
youth.  Perhaps  it  was  the  brother  who  had 
disappeared,  and  the  names  were  mixed? 

In  a  less  fashionable  section  of  the  town, 
Mrs.  O'Toole  plodded  daily  with  her  needle  and 
sewing  machine,  to  earn  enough  to  keep  her 
apartment.  Her  husband  had  also  been  re- 
ported missing,  and  she  t-oo  refused  to  accept 
her  fate.  For  six  years  both  women  waited, 
until  one  day  a  picture  appeared  in  the  papers 
of  a  man  being  held  in  the  State  Hospital,  who 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  memory  regarding  his 
true  identity,  but  is  in  all  other  respects  sane. 
He  has  been  shipped  from  France,  for  the 
officials  recognize  his  American  accent.  Both 
Mrs.  O'Toole  and  Mrs.  Nelson  rush  to  claim 
their  husband,  and  the  poor  man  pleads  with 
them  to  come  to  some  decision,  for  he  has  been 
tortured  by  his  efforts  to  remember,  and  this 
new  trial  is  more  than  his  sanity  can  bear. 
Each  woman  attempts  to  give  evidence,  but 
Mrs.  Nelson's  report  about  the  scar  on  the 
man's  right  elbow  seems  to  be  the  most  con- 
vincing. 

The  disputed  husband  is  brought  back  to  the 
hospital,   to  remain  until  he  can  recover  his 


THE    CLEAN  COME-BACK 
H.  Alan  Simpson 

ON  a  cold  and  rainy  night  in  November,  a 
reporter  in  a  North  Texas  city  is  accosted 
by  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  a  tramp, 
eager  to  tell  his  story. 

The  man  is  Jim  Sanders,  of  Dallas.  Seven 
years  previous  to  this  event  he  married  Elsie, 
a  vivacious  girl,  who  seemed  in  love  with  him. 
Her  friend,  Anne,  was  quiet,  and  seemed  not 
to  be  going  out  with  anyone. 

Sanders  went  west  with  his  brother,  as  an 
oil  driller.  The  work  was  filthy  and  difficult, 
and  the  environment  in  which  he  found  him- 
self was  muddy  with  outlaws.  He  regretted 
having  taken  his  wife  along,  but  now  that  he 
was  earning  huge  sums  of  money  as  bonuses, 
he  hoped  to  amass  enough  wealth  to  make  life 
comfortable  for  Elsie  on  their  return  to  the 
East.  After  a  grimy  day,  he  stops  off  at  a 
saloon  for  a  drink,  and  overhears  two  gruff  men 
talking  flippantly  about  the  ready  charms  of 
his  wife,  who  seems  to  have  entertained  them 
to  their  great  satisfaction.  Raging  with  jeal- 
ousy, and  bitter  about  her  deception  while  he 
was  hard  at  work,  he  pulled  out  his  gun  and 
fired.  One  of  the  men  dies,  and  after  a  long 
trial,  Jim  Sanders  is  sent  to  prison.  Anne  is 
present  throughout  the  trial,  and  sticks  by  him 
loyally,  although  his  own  wife  remains  away, 
and  files  suit  for  a  divorce.  His  excellent  be- 
havior in  the  prison  earned  him  a  rather  more 
dignified  industrial  appointment,  and  finally  his 
brother,  who  has  always  helped  him  in  trouble, 
secures  the  new  governor's  pardon  for  him, 
and  sends  him  enough  money  to  return  home 
properly  dressed.  For  seven  years  he  has  been 
coming  home  only  on  Christmas.  Now  he  finds 
that  Anne  is  still  waiting  for  him.  He  leaves 
for  Canada,  hoping  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and 
to  send  for  Anne  later,  but  times  are  slow 
and  work  is  scarce.  He  finds  himself  back  in 
the  oil  state,  miserable  for  lack  of  work,  await- 
ing news  from  his  brother,  while  outside  it  is 
raining,  and  Sanders  cannot  resist  the  chance 
to  talk  off  his  troubles  to  the  reporter. 

A  month  later  the  reporter  is  haiie'd '  by  a 
well-dressed,  well-mannered  man,  whom  he  can 
just  barely  recognize  as  the  tramp  with  the 
burden  to  unload.  He  learns  that  Jim  has  re- 
ceived money  from  his  brother,  and  the  ap- 
pointment to  a  good  executive  position  in  an  oil 
company.  He  has  sent  the  message  to  Anne 
and  she  will  be  married  to  him  shortly  A 
man  who  has  run  the  gamut  of  sordid'  ex- 
periences, is  back  again  on  a  level  with  the 
average  working  citizen. 


FOR  THE  LONG  PULL 
Paul  P.  Boruch 

THE  annual  "Intercollegiate  Regatta"  is  the 
occasion  when  Captain  Jack  Braile  is  the 
hero,  for  he  wins  his  Alma  Mater's  first 
victory  in  ten  years.  It  was  whispered  that 
his  success  is  due  to  the  inspiration  of  Helen 
Marvin,  daughter  of  the  president  of  the  Marvin 
Steel  Co.,  who  is  loyal  to  Jack,  despite  the 
arden  ambitions  of  Cyrus  Z.  Holmes,  the  gen- 
tleman of  her  father's  choice. 

Upon  completion  of  his  studies,  Jack  received 
employment  as  a  metallurgist  in  the  research 
department  of  the  Marvin  Steel  Company,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  president.  Conditions 
in  the  steel  industry  took  on  a  pessimistic 
turn,  and  turned  into  a  price  war.  A  coterie 
of  bear  traders  hammered  the  steel  securities, 
until  the  avalanche  of  selling  was  so  great 
as  to  imperil  any  semblance  of  support.  When 
it  appeared  that  the  bottom  would  fall  out, 
a  flash  over  the  news  ticker,  to  the  effect  that 
a  new  alloy,  that  would  revolutionize  the  steel 
industry  was  discovered  by  Jack  Braile,  of  the 
research  department  of  the  Marvin  Steel  Co. 
Jay  L.  Marvin  collapses  with  the  suddenness 
of  the  news,  and  when  he  revived  the  crisis  has 
passed  and  the  stock  is  rebounding,  with  the 
"bears"  in  full  retreat. 

Immediately  upon  Marvin's  arrival  home,  he 
sent  for  his  daughter,  and  asked  her  to  sum- 
mon Jack  Braile  at  once.  The  fortunate  youth 
appears  soon  enough  to  suggest  that  the  con- 
tact between  them  was  closer  than  he  had  been 
prone  to  believe.  However,  Mr.  Marvin  greeted 
him  with  open  arms,  and  disclosed  that  while 
he  had  originally  appraised  him  in  terms  of 
the  "market",  he  now  found  himself  in  error 
in  not  reversing  the  statement  about  his  being 
"long  on  athletics,  but  short  on  almost  every- 
thing else." 

When  asked  what  he  desired  as  a  reward 


SATAN'S   HIRED  MAN 
Ralph   C.  Panschow 

IN  a  small  western  town  lived  two  brothers, 
James  and  Henry  Sidney.     Harry  operated 
the  town  bank,  in  which  James  was  teller. 
They    both     married    and    had    children,  but 
Harry's  wife  died  seven  years  after  her  son, 
nicknamed   "Satan",   was  born. 

Satan  bought  a  ranch,  and  spent  his  nights 
selling  it  in  the  city.  As  the  money  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  the  ranch  came  from  his 
driving  cattle  off  the  neighboring  property, 
Uncle  James,  the  latter  deplored  the  use  his 
nephew  made  of  it.  Satan  was  driven  off  the 
land,  but  returned  to  make  another  loan  from 
his  uncle  within  the  year.  James  Sidney  re- 
fused, as  a  result  of  which  Satan  robbed  the 
bank.  A  brawl  ensued,  at  which  Satan  wounds 
his  Uncle,  and  then  flees  to  a  rough  mining 
town. 

Harry  Sidney,  the  banker,  dies,  leaving  his 
money  to  his  brother  James.  James'  two  sons, 
Jack  and  Joe,  are  disguised  as  an  Indian  and 
a  colored  man,  traveling  incognito  in  search 
of  their  uncle,  Satan,  on  whom  they  plan  a 
revenge  for  his  attack  upon  their  father.  At 
home  they  leave  their  sister,  Cora,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  eighteen.  Satan  hears  of  her,  and  dis- 
guised as  an  old  guide,  comes  back  to  the 
country.  He  attempts  to  woo  her,  and  is  of 
course  rebuffed;  she  is  defended  by  a  rancher 
who  seems  very  much  in  love  with  her.  He 
then  plans  an  attack  upon  his  uncle,  in  an 
effort  to  rescue  his  father's  money.  He  en- 
counters the  two  nephews,  and  recognizes  their 
disguise,  but  pretends  not  to,  thinking  that  as 
long  as  he  has  them  with  him,  living  in  his 
own  cabin,  they  will  do  him  less  harm  than  if 
he  could  not  know  their  whereabouts.  Cora 
is  attacked  by  a  man  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  Satan  Sidney,  and  is  saved  by  her  friend, 
the  rancher.  The  old  guide,  called  Black 
Hawk  (Satan),  is  paying  a  stranger  for  his 
renewed  efforts  to  captured  Cora,  but  always 
the  plans  are  waylaid  either  by  the  rancher  or 
the  Indian  and  the  colored  man.  At  last  the 
law  succeeds  in  capturing  the  sleek  Black  Hawk, 
and  the  sheriff,  upon  discovering  that  it  is 
Satan,  claps  him  into  jail,  rubbing  his  hands 
at  the  thought  of  the  fat  reward  he  can  ex- 
pect. Cora  is  weary,  and  greets  her  father 
with  relief.  The  two  brothers  walk  in  and 
remove  their  disguise,  telling  their  part  in  the 
rescue.  For  the  first  time  in  years  there  is  a 
reunion  of  the  family,  and  James  tells  them  he 
still  has  the  money  safe  in  hiding,  for  the  fu- 
ture use  of  his  three  children. 


THE   WALTZ  OF  QUEENS 
Elizabeth  A.  Inglis 

IN  an  artificial  country  Where  the  people  are 
modern  and  progressive,  they  retain  the  an- 
cient figure  of  a  King,  with  his  Princess, 
for  the  sake  of  color  in  the  realm.  In  the 
interest  of  pleasing  this  same  public,  the  King 
has  instructed  Lady  Trixon,  the  child's  maid, 
to  keep  her  young  and  playful  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, for  he  knows  the  country  would  prefer 
its  leading  debutante  to  be  of  this  type.  Poor 
Alixe  deplores  the  fact  that  on  her  sixteenth 
birthday  her  father  still  gives  her  a  doll.  She 
has  a  birthday  cake  for  her  childhood  friends, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  wear  her  hair  up. 

During  the  opening  of  a  new  wing  of  the 
hospital,  she  escapes  from  the  royal  party  and 
meets  a  very  young  doctor,  who  takes  her  to 
a  cafeteria  and  then  to  a  movie.  The  novelty 
of  this  free  life  fascinates  her,  and  she  com- 
mands him,  by  her  power  as  Princess,  to  meet 
her  again  in  secret.  He  becomes  enamoured 
of  her  charms,  but  is  aware  that  his  position 
as  a  poor  commoner  will  earn  him  no  favor 
with  the  noblemen  of  the  court,  if  they  ever 
found  out.  Alixe  is  confident  that  her  father 
can  arrange  for  their  mutual  happiness,  as  she 
assures  the  doctor  he  is  not  merely  a  figure- 
head. With  the  aid  of  an  old  accordion  man, 
the  two  hold  a  private  jubilee  in  a  secluded 
nook  of  the  park  after  which  the  Princess  re- 
turns to  the  palace.  The  next  afternoon  she 
finds  herself  too  closely  guarded  to  escape.  For 
over  a  month  she  is  practically  held  prisoner, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  her 
lover.  Lady  Trixon  reminds  her  daily  of  her 
duty  to  the  country,  that  she  has  the  dignity  of 
her  position  to  uphold,  and  that  the  heart  of 
one  so  young  will  mend  quickly. 

Alixe's  unhappiness  would  be  unbearable,  ex- 
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cept  for  her  father's  promise  to  present  her 
plea  to  the  council.  When  this  fails,  despair 
descends  upon  the  Princess.  She  realizes  that 
her  father  is  a  mere  figure-head  after  all,  that 
her  marriage  is  impossible,  and  she  yields  to 
the  temptation  that  has  presented  itself  several 
times  before.  She  takes  poison.  The  young- 
doctor  hears  of  her  serious  illness,  and  that  the 
great  physicians  of  the  country  are  working  at 
her  bedside,  to  no  avail.  She  seems  determined 
not  to  help  them  rescue  her.  At  last  the  King, 
defying  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  summons 
her  lover,  the  young  doctor  who  is  the  cause 
of  it  all.  He  arrives  post  haste,  and  when  she 
has  his  promise  that  he  will  marry  her,  no 
matter  what  royalty  and  Lady  Trixon's  idea 
of  dignity  might  be,  she  experiences  a  fresh 
desire  to  live.  The  doctor  works  as  he  has 
never  worked  in  his  life,  and  in  the  morning  he 
is  able  to  report  that  she  will  live.  For  his 
courage  and  skill  he  is  acclaimed  and  knighted. 
The  marriage  is  now  one  between  people  of  the 
same  level,  and  the  country  is  satisfied.  In 
the  music  at  their  wedding  ceremony,  one  par- 
ticular motif  plays  an  integral  part  in  the  ac- 
tion; it  is  the  waltz  which  their  accordion 
man  had  played  the  first  time  that  the  doctor 
danced  with  Princess  Alixe. 

 o  

THE  WHITE  LIE 
Walborg  Ahlmgren 

IN  the  basement  apartment  of  a  large  brick 
building  a  sad  young  woman  sat  dreaming 
about  her  old  lover.  Felice  was  poor  and 
utterly  unreliable,  for  he  had  left  her  with 
her  baby  without  heeding  her  parents'  com- 
mand that  Loretta  should  be  married,  but  Lor- 
retta  could  never  forget  those  romantic  days 
under  the  moonlight  :n  Italy. 

At  last  Enrico  came  to  reinstate  her  safely 
in  the  conventional  world  by  legitimate  mar- 
riage, so  much  in  love  with  her  that  he  ex- 
tended a  sincere  affection  for  little  Julia,  al- 
though he  knew  the  baby  belonged  to  Felice. 
They  sailed  for  America,  where  he  paid  one 
thousand  dollars  for  an  iceman's  route,  and 
worked  hard  for  six  years,  in  order  to  pay  up 
this  debt.  One  day  one  of  his  customers  com- 
plained about  the  size  of  the  ice,  threatening 
to  patronize  another  man.  He  told  her  he  had 
paid  a  huge  sum  of  money  for  the  business 
— merely,  that  is,  for  the  sole  right  to  her 
trade,  and  that  he  would  kill  any  man  who 
would  interfere.  She  explained  that  no  one 
is  forbidden  by  law  to  sell  her  ice,  and,  strug- 
gling to  understand  the  complicated  American 
law,  he  at  last  comes  to  realize  that  the  man 
who  sold  him  this  "business"  had  merely  taken 
his  money. 

He  visits  the  rich  man,  because  Loretta  has 
been  ill,  and  Julia  needs  to  be  clothed.  His 
wife  has  never  learned  to  love  him,  although 
he  continues  to  woo  her  daily.  To  his  sur- 
prise, the  rich  owner  of  the  ice  route  is  no 
other  than  Felice,  now  carrying  on  this  fraudu- 
lent business.  Felice  learns  that  Enrico  wants 
the  money  to  protect  his  own  sweetheart  and 
child,  and  in  a  moment  of  tenderness  and  re- 
morse returns,  not  only  the  origfnal  one  thous- 
and dollars,  but  triples  the  sum.  Poor  Enrico 
rushes  home,  overjoyed,  for  now  he  can  take 
Loretta  back  to  Italy,  where  he  is  sure  she 
will  be  happy  again.  But  he  finds  Loretta 
packing,  in  the  act  of  leaving  him.  He  falls 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and  she  shoves  hTin 
away,  telling  him  that  she  overheard  him  say 
in  his  sleep  how  he  was  going  to  kill  a  man, 
and  that  the  American  police  don't  know  their 
business.  He  tries  to  persuade  her  that  this 
talk  meant  nothing,  that  in  all  his  life  he  had 
never  done  a  single  dishonest  deed,  which  is 
indeed  true,  but  she  refuses  to  believe  him.  At 
last  he  shows  her  the  money;  she  accuses  him 
of  having  stolen  it.  He  thinks  of  how  easily 
Felice  has  come  by  wealth,  and  at  last  decides 
to  tell  one-half  truth,  for  the  sake  of  his  love. 
He  says  he  sold  his  business  for  three  thous- 
and dollars.  The  news  is  too  good  for  Loretta 
to  ignore;  she  looks  at  him  with  eyes  of  grati- 
tude and  relief,  and  puts  her  arms  about  him, 
as  he  promises  to  take  her  back  with  the 
money,  to  her  own  sunny  homeland. 

 o  

THE    FOREST  LOVER 
A.  E.  Sangston 

THE  scene  opens  in  a  primitive  town  near 
the  Northern  woods  of  Canada,  where  Jean 
Lebaudy  is  seated  with  his  son,  Frank,  a 
fine,  manly-looking  boy  of  fifteen.  His  com- 
rades, with  their  rifles  in  repose,  ask  him  to 
tell  them  of  his  life  in  the  East.  His  son 
hears  it  for  the  first  time. 

Jean  married  Elise  Mendon,  beautiful  but 
unprincipled,  and  a  son  was  born.  She  cared 
little  for  the  boy,  and  began  to  spend  her  eve- 
nings with  other  men,  from  whom  she  took  as 
much  as  her  powers  could  demand.  One  day  at 
3  o'clock  A.  M.  she  entered  the  house  drunk, 
and  boldly  ranted  about  the  virtues   of  Jem 


Mance,  who  had  taken  her  first  to  "The  Priva- 
teer" night  club,  and  later  to  his  apartment. 
Jean  tells  her  he  is  through,  and  she  seems 
just  as  eager  to  sever  the  relationship,  pro- 
vided he  take  his  son  with  him.  He  is  only 
too  willing  to  protect  Frank  from  the  fate  of 
such  a  mother.  Jean  selects  the  life  among 
the  Canada  north  woodsmen  as  the  most 
wholesome  for  both  of  them,  and  settles  down 
to  a  fairly  comfortable  existence. 

In  the  meantime  in  New  York  Elise  is  al- 
lied to  the  band  of  crooks  led  by  Jem  Mance, 
whom  she  orders  about,  much  to  the  irritation 
of  the  other  men.  In  one  of  the  raids,  Jem  is 
the  only  one  caught,  and  he  squeals  on  the 
gang,  in  order  to  secure  a  lighter  sentence. 
They  are  angry  with  Jem,  and  neglects  Elise 
entirely.  Left  to  her  own  resources,  she  boards 
a  train  wildly,  without  any  destination  in  view. 
It  happens  to  lead  her  to  the  very  town  where 
her  former  husband  is  located,  and  although 
they  are  now  divorced,  she  decides  to  try  to 
win  him  back. 

At  this  stage,  Jean  has  met  and  fallen  in 
love  with  Marian  Forrest,  whom  he  intends  to 
marry.  Elise  learns  about  it  from  Pete,  a 
hard-boiled  rival,  and  they  plot  to  capture 
Marian.  The  girl  is  told  that  Jean  has  been 
hurt  and  she  runs  to  his  aid.  Jean  returns 
from  a  hunting  trip,  and  Frank  has  learned  the 
truth  about  the  strange  woman  in  town  who 
claims  to  be  his  mother,  who  is  now  threaten- 
ing his  father  for  not  wishing  to  take  her  back. 
He  has  no  desire  to  see  this  disreputable  char- 
acter in  the  house  as  his  mother,  especially 
now  that  he  has  met  Marian  Forrest,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  his  father's  marriage  as 
the  occasion  when  he  will  announce  his  en- 
gagement to  pretty  little  Betty. 

Jean  sets  out  in  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  a  boy  who  has  seen  the  car  bearing  Marian 
away,  and  comes  upon  the  gangsters  and  ELse. 
A  brawl  ensues,  in  which  Elise  shields  her  hus- 
band from  death  with  her  own  body.  He  pla- 
cates Pete,  and  rescues  Marian,  and  then  re- 
ceives the  dying  greeting  of  his  former  wife, 
whose  one  unselfish  act  is  impressed  on  the 
memory  of  her  son  Frank,  as  she  kisses  him. 

 o  

A   SON    OF  VIRGINIA 
Edward  M.  Benson 

HILE  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  Colonial 
settlements  was  in  a  bitter  fight  for  in- 
dependence, the  British  were  inciting  the 
Indians  of  the  famous  Northwest  Territory  to 
endanger  the  American  inhabitants,  by  promis- 
ing them  a  reward  for  each  scalp  of  a  Con- 
tinental soldier.  The  ignorant  Indians,  being 
taught  that  the  British  are  doing  this  for  their 
protection  against  the  settlers,  agree  to  aid  the 
British  officers,  Hamilton,  Helm,  and  Jay. 

James  Rogers  Clark,  after  long  persuasion, 
succeeds  in  obtaining  ISO  men  from  the  East 
to  march  on  foot  the  240  miles,  and  establish 
the  new  American  rights  over  the  territory. 
On  the  way  through  Kaskasia,  he  interrupts  a 
Creole  dance  affair  just  long  enough  to  explain 
that  he  wishes  their  concurrence  with  his  plans 
for  their  mutual  safety  against  the  enemy  Brit- 
ish. They  are  won  over  instantly,  by  his  kind 
and  tactful  manner.  Clark  then  meets  the 
delegation  of  Indian  warriors,  and  advises  them 
that  they  may  incite  war,  by  adhering  to  the 
British,  or  bring  about  peace,  by  ceasing  to  tor- 
ment the  Continental  settlers,  and  refusing  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  British.  The  Indians 
choose  peace,  with  a  quick  sense  of  respect  and 
allegiance  to  the  formidable  Clark. 

At  St.  Louis,  Clark  is  visiting  in  the  home 
of  Governor  Leyba,  a  man  of  noble  Spanish 
descent,  whose  daughter,  Terese,  is  the  only 
girl  Clark  has  ever  loved.  They  discuss  their 
future,  until  a  messenger  arrives  with  news  of 
Vigo  at  Kaskaskia,  and  Clark  and  Terese  part. 
At  Kaskaskia  Clark  learns  of  the  English  plans 
to  occupy  Vincennes.  He  musters  the  army, 
who,  decorated  with  colors  which  the  Creole 
girls  have  given  them,  give  the  appearance  of 
being  a  much  larger  group,  as  they  march  in 
and  out  through  the  foliage  in  the  forest.  A 
messenger  arrives  at  the  British  fort,  with 
Clark's  demand  for  surrender.  They  refuse, 
and  the  battle  continues.  In  the  church,  a 
party  of  Indian  raiders  appear  as  Clark's  cap- 
tors, and  Clark  orders  his  men  to  obtain  in- 
stant justice.  The  sight  arouses  the  terror  of 
the  Indians,  who  will  no  longer  risk  their 
lives  for  Hamilton,  and  the  British  fear  the 
courage  of  these  pioneers.     They  surrender. 

Madame  Godare,  the  Betsy  Ross  of  the  North 
West  Territory,  presents  Clark  with  a  flag  she 
has  made.  Hamilton  gives  up  his  sword,  and 
a  flag  is  raised.  Clark  gazes  through  an  open- 
ing across  the  Wabash  toward  the  Northwest, 
with  dreams  of  enlarging  the  country  "from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific".  One  blight  re- 
mains upon  his  chance  for  happiness;  Terese 
has  not  waited  for  the  warrior,  and  Clark  con- 
siders himself  now  altogether  out  of  the  run- 
ning. She  is  enjoying  her  social  life  in  the 
company  of  her  father's  fashionable  friends. 
Clark  remains  alone,  never  having  another  af- 
fair with  any  woman  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


POSSESSION 
Roland   L.  Baum 

A YEAR  of  a  Southern  college  has  done 
much  to  mature  the  slim,  beautiful  blonde 
who  came  to  the  city  in  search  of  further 
adventure.  Phil  Murray,  a  popular  sheik 
among  the  high-stepping  sophisticated  girls,  is 
struck  by  her  sweetness  and  becomes  more 
enamored  than  he  has  ever  allowed  himself  to 
be.  But  his  jealous  nature  makes  life  uncom- 
fortable for  Elissa,  especially  after  she  meets 
Stan  Ferrand,  an  ambitious  artist  who  is  earn- 
ing a  living  in  an  advertising  agency  as  a 
commercial  artist,  right  near  the  building 
where  Elissa  works  as  secretary.  Elissa  types 
off  humorous  short  stories  on  her  office  type- 
writer during  the  idle  moments,  and  she  and 
Stan  find  a  common  intellectual  ground  for 
friendship  during  the  lunch  hours.  Phil  cannot 
believe  that  any  girl  could  find  him  less  than 
perfection  itself,  and  actually  engages  in  a 
physical  combat  with  Stan  to  regain  his  Elissa. 

The  girl  leaves  the  town  in  a  hurry,  after  a 
tussle  with  Phil,  leaving  two  messages — one 
to  Stan,  giving  her  actual  address  in  New 
York,  where  she  immediately  finds  another  po- 
sition in  a  business  office;  and  one  to  Phil,  in- 
forming him  that  she  has  gone  back  to'  her 
home  town  in  Mississippi.  Phil  learns  by  a 
message  from  Mississippi  that  Elissa  has  lied 
to  him,  and  gives  up  the  pursuit,  becoming  in- 
terested in  making  a  living  by  appearing  as 
songster  at  club  houses.  His  attractive  per- 
sonality serves  to  win  him  success,  and  his 
songs  are  always  of  the  same  theme— the  long- 
ing of  the  lover  for  the  girl  who  has  left  him. 

Stan  Ferrand  has  in  the  meantime  made  con- 
siderable headway  with  his  art,  in  New  York, 
where  Elissa  is  turning  out  a  few  successful 
stories.  But  Stan's  success  has  gone  to  his 
head,  and  he  succumbs  to  the  advances  of  the 
more  or  less  promiscuous  girls  in  the  artistic 
circles  in  which  he  travels.  Elissa  no  longer 
can  charm  him,  but  she  dresses  her  best  to 
accompany  him  at  a  party.  The  whole  laugh- 
ing crowd  appear  at  a  New  York  club  to  hear 
a  renowned  singer.  The  singer,  before  the 
performance,  is  engaged  in  befriending  a  young 
dancer,  who  tells  him  of  the  artist  who  made 
love  to  her,  and  then  left  her  when  he  heard 
that  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  his  child. 
The  child  died,  but  the  girl  still  loves  the 
man. 

Elissa  recognizes  Phil  on  the  stage,  and  runs 
toward  him,  glad  to  be  rid  of  Stan,  and  more 
able  to  appreciate  the  desire  for  possessing  her 
which  had  made  Phil  so  jealous  during  their 
early  friendship.  The  dancer  recognizes  Stan, 
and  he  finds  himself  swayed  by  her  earnest 
plea  for  him  to  come  back  to  her.  When  he 
realizes  that  Elissa  is  lost  to  him  forever,  he 
yields  to  the  dancer,  while  Phil  sings  a  new 
song  of  joy  to  the  astonished  audience,  with 
the  blonde  beauty  close  beside  him. 


TABLOID  MURDER 
Philip   M.  Harding 

A SHARP  crack  of  thunder  disturbed  Mrs. 
Elliot  Potter,  a  frail  blonde  girl  who  sat 
in  the  living  room  of  her  little  home, 
reading.  It  was  5  o'clock — it  would  be  over 
an  hour  before  her  husband  and  Michael  Blake 
would  be  back  for  dinner.  She  went  on  read- 
ing. Upstairs,  Florence  Blake  moved  quietly 
about  the  little  apartment.  The  Blakes  board- 
ed with  the  Potters,  for  the  latter  could  not 
afford  to  keep  the  house  themselves. 

Michael  Blake  returned  early,  and  limped  up- 
stairs, after  a  greeting  for  Mrs.  Potter.  A  few 
moments  later  he  came  downstairs  and,  white 
with  fear,  announced  that  Florence  had  been 
murdered.  As  he  was  lame,  and  it  was  still 
raining,  Mrs.  Potter  dasned  for  the  doctor  her- 
self. When  Dr.  Clark  returned  it  was  found 
that  Florence  had  been  shot,  although  Mrs. 
Potter  said  she  heard  no  shot,  except  the  crash 
of  thunder.  The  hole  in  the  window  was  clear- 
ly made  by  a  bullet,  and  Mr.  Potter's  gun  was 
found  with  her  finger-prints  on  it.  The  sher- 
iff, who  spent  every  spare  minute  reading  on 
Vance  and  Burns  and  Hawkshaw,  treated  the 
case  dramatically  and  immediately  concluded 
that  Mr.  Potter  had  been  having  an  affair  with 
Florence  Blake,  accusing  Mrs.  Potter  of  com- 
mitting the  murder  because  of  jealousy.  An  au- 
topsy revealed  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Blake  had 
been  pregnant,  which  raised  a  new  question. 

Sheriff  Knox  is  regarded  as  a  romantic  fool 
by  the  District  Attorney,  for  Potter,  his  wife, 
and  Michael  Blake  all  object  vigorously  to  the 
hasty  deduction  which  casts  a  shadow  on  all 
their  characters.  The  Sheriff  continues  using 
the  methods  he  has  read  about,  until  he  finds 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict  each  one.  The 
beginning  of  a  letter  on  the  desk  in  Mrs.  Pat- 
ter's room  seems  to  indicate  some  affair  she 
may  have  had  with  Blake,  but  the  letter  is  cut 
short  after  the  first  sentence. 

At  last  the  Sheriff  discovers  a  telegram  in 
the  Potter  house,  announcing  the  death  of 
Florence's   mother.     Michael   had   not  known, 
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ostensibly,  that  his  mother-in-law  was  living. 
The  telegram  is  from  Carrilon,  which  Sheriff 
Knox  knows  is  a  place  for  insane  persons.  Ap- 
parently the  mother-in-law  was  insane,  and 
Florence,  knowing  she  was  pregnant,  would  not 
let  her  husband  know  of  the  insanity  in  the 
family.  She  therefore  concealed  the  telegram. 
However,  when  Michael  discovered  the  tele- 
fram,  at  6  o'clock  that  fateful  evening,  he 
came  down  and  quietly  but  forcefully  impressed 
it  upon  Mrs.  Potter  that  his  wife  had  been 
murdered.  Then,  as  the  woman  ran  for  the 
doctor,  he  was  left  alone  in  the  house  with 
Florence,  and  managed  to  fire  the  shot  and  do 
his  work  unharmed.  By  the  time  the  doctor 
arrived,  Florence  had  actually  been  murdered. 
Michael  Blake's  just  claim  is  a  fear  of  ex- 
tending the  insane  streak  in  his  family.  He 
has  the  sympathy  of  the  Sheriff  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  and  the  Potters  promise  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  prove  that  he  was  a  re- 
spectable and  blameless  boarder  in  their  home. 

 o  

THE  PRICE 
Grace  Wilson 

THE  mill  worker  and  his  wife  coud  never 
understand  the  contrast  between  their  two 
daughters.  Mary  Morrisey  was  quiet  and 
unassuming,  but  her  simplicity  attracted  the 
factory  manager  where  she  worked,  and  she 
had  the  good  fortune  of  winning  him  for  a  hus- 
band. Her  younger  sister,  Alta,  seemed  of  a 
more  aristocratic  caste  in  her  ambitions,  per- 
haps due  to  the  environment  in  which  she 
worked.  Alta  was  a  typist  in  a  commercial 
firm,  receiving  rather  special  attention  from 
Roy  Rivers,  the  owner,  and  much  attracted  to 
Richard  Mason,  one  of  the  clerks. 

Dick  Mason  was  devoted  to  Alta,  and  flat- 
tered that  she  would  go  out  with  him,  knowing 
that  their  marriage  would  mean  years  of  strug- 
gle for  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Alta,  too, 
was  doubtful  of  her  own  ability  to  give  up  her 
ambitions  about  beautiful  clothes  and  easily 
acquired  luxuries,  for  the  sake  of  Dick's  love. 
She  continued  to  see  other  men  until  a  few 
weeks  before  their  marriage,  among  them  the 
forty-year-old  employer,  Roy  Rivers. 

Dick  was  an  orphan  who  boarded  with  Mrs. 
Blake,  and  interested  her  daughter  Alice,  a  de- 
signing girl  of  an  entirely  different  cast.  One 
day  Alice  persuaded  Alta  to  accept  Roy's  en- 
gagement to  spend  an  entire  day  with  him,  and 
while  both  Alta  and  Dick  are  out,  she  assumes 
the  role  of  Dick's  fiancee  to  a  visitor,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  has  come  to  say  that  Dick 
has  been  left  an  inheritance  by  a  friend,  and 
Alice  asks  him  to  return  in  three  weeks,  when 
her  fiancee  will  be  back  in  town.  On  the  day 
that  Alta  is  out  with  Roy,  Alice  manages  to 
let  Dick  hear  of  it,  and  the  latter,  raging, 
goes  to  the  Morrisey's  to  find  out  if  she  has 
come  home.  It  is  true,  Alta  is  away  in  Roy's 
apartment,  just  now  fighting  off  his  first  kiss, 
and  suddenly  disgusted  with  her  deception.  She 
demands  that  he  take  her  home,  and  Roy  fakes 
his  time  about  it,  so  that  she  is  late.  When 
she  arrives,  Dick  is  convinced  that  Alice  was 
right,  and  despite  her  pleadings,  leaves  her. 
He  becomes  engaged  to  Alice,  but  the  day  be- 
fore the  wedding  finds  himself  unable  to  go 
through  with  it.  He  rushes  back  to  Alta's  of- 
fice, and  overhears  her  refusing  Roy  Rivers' 
offer  of  marriage.  This  further  assures  him 
of  her  loyalty,  but  when  he  wishes  to  take  her 
back  she  is  both  too  proud  and  too  conscious- 
stricken  to  accept.  At  home  he  is  just  in  time 
for  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  explains  his  errand,  and 
his  previous  visit.  With  this  assurance  of  Al- 
ice's unworthiness,  and  of  his  own  ability  to 
give  Alta  the  luxuries  she  craves,  he  again 
returns  to  Alta,  and  secures  her  promise  to 
marry  him,  without  telling  her  the  good  news. 
He  will  save  that  for  after  the  wedding,  when 
she  will  be  conducted  on  a  honeymoon  trip  such 
as  she  has  always  craved. 

 o  

JOHNNY  APPLESEED 
Mrs.  Alfred  Franklin  Smith 

NATIONAL  Apple  Week  in  St.  Louis  opens 
with  the  slogan,  "Nibble  a  Napple", 
announced  by  the  King  of  Fruits,  at  a  huge 
carnival  where  the  public  masquerades  in  ev- 
ery kind  of  costume.  A  group  of  school  chil- 
dren, dressed  as  little  apple  trees,  plant  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  and  are  told  to  sit,  by  the 
Apple  King,  who  then  tells  them  this  story  of 
Johnny  Appleseed. 

John  Chapman  was  the  Christ  of  the  Mid- 
west, during  the  eighteenth  century.  He  cried 
for  the  apple  blossoms  in  his  garden  when  but 
a  year  old,  and  spent  his  youth  outdoors,  de- 
voted to  nurturing  young  apple  trees.  When 
Horace  Greely  urged  the  new  youth  of  America 
to  "go  west",  Johnny  Appleseed,  with  a  little 
tree  in  the  crook  of  his  elbow,  started  out 
afoot  across  the  wild  Indian  trail  to  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  He  had  a  half-sister  thirty  years  his 
senior,  who  treated  him  like  an  indulgent 
mother,  understanding  that  his  sudden  tramp- 
ing  escapades   were   fruitful  journeys   for  all 


those  he  passed,  and  not  the  futile  philander- 
ings  of  the  common  hobo.  He  carried  with 
him  bags  of  apple  seeds,  that  represented 
hours  of  labor,  in  culling  and  cleaning,  from 
the  pulp  that  he  found  outside  the  grounds  of 
pioneers,  who  possessed  cider  presses.  He  kept 
a  home  as  refuge  to  pioneers,  running  a  free 
tavern.  His  favorite  argument  would  be:  "The 
bees  worked  for  nothing  that  I  might  obtain 
the  honey, — why  should  I  not  give  it  to  those 
who  can  use  it?"  His  half  brother  followed 
him  respectfully,  as  did  those  who  knew  him. 

In  Marietta,  Johnny  Appleseed  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  homestead  where  he  saw  the  first 
real  apple  orchard.  His  emotion  over  a  huge 
apple  tree  was  what  in  the  ordinary  youth  it 
would  be  over  a  girl  he  loved.  Dr.  True,  the 
owner,  invited  him  in,  and  the  famous  friend- 
ship began.  Dr.  True's  professional  knowledge 
and  Johnny's  natural  nursing  ability  combined, 
saved  many  a  brave  pioneer  from  fever  and 
death.  Life  meant  struggle  in  the  pioneer 
country,  and  unless  a  young  Christ  could  ap- 
pear, few  men  and  certainly  fewer  women 
would  have  the  courage  to  endure.  One  day  a 
preacher  stood  before  the  brave  women  of  the 
town,  and  delivered  his  conventional  adjura- 
tions for  the  sake  of  virtue.  John  Appleseed 
listened  until  his  love  for  the  frightened  girls 
put  an  end  to  his  patience,  when  he  rose  to 
offer  himself  as  an  example  of  the  courage  and 
kindness  that  existed  in  the  district.  "I  wear 
cast-off  clothing  and  discarded  moccasins  that 
others  may  have  raiment  and  shoes."  The 
preacher,  flustered,  abruptly  closed  the  sermon. 
A  demure  maiden  modestly  nods  her  applause, 
but  John  is  careful  not  to  encourage  personal 
friendship  of  such  a  nature.  His  is  a  larger 
mission  in  life.  After  that,  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  task  of  preaching  a  sermon,  and 
achieved  success,  as  with  everything  else. 

At  last  the  donor  of  the  apple  seeds  is  weary 
and  spent.  The  west  abounds  with  apple  or- 
chards,— apple  blossoms  are  the  adornment  of 
pioneer  brides,  and  little  trees  or  bags  of  apple 
seed  make  the  most  generous  gifts  of  the 
populace.  John  "Appleseed"  Chapman  breathes 
the  fragrance  of  the  rugged  fruit  and  smiles  a 
last  farewell.  The  famous  general  of  the  Civil 
War,  William  T.  Sherman,  takes  his  hat  off 
in  reverence  to  the  general  of  the  apple  orch- 
ards,  in  Ohio.   .  . 

The  story  over,  the  Apple  King  rises  and 
commands  the  little  apple  trees  to  give  their 
dance.  They  rise  and  do  a  simple  dance,  imi- 
tating the  fluttering  of  apple  branches  in  the 
breeze. 

 o  — 

POLAR  ROMANCE 
E.  Childs-Mason 

THE  Birch  Estate  carries  with  it  a  prestige 
which  even  the  butler  enjoys,  especially 
after  Dr.  Schuyler's  scientific  discovery  of 
a  cure  for  cancer  has  become  famous.  On  the 
twenty-first  birthday  of  his  foster  daughter, 
Jane  Lincoln,  he  comes  home  to  the  dinner 
which  her  foster  mother,  Mrs.  Birch,  is  giving. 
Mrs.  Peyton,  mother  of  Randolph,  Jane's  fiance, 
an  aviator  about  to  set  out  on  the  Danish  Po- 
lar Expedition,  comes  to  help  with  the  prepara- 
tions. Their  talk  is  interrupted  by  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  news  arrives  that  Ran  and  Jane 
have  met  with  misfortune  on  their  little  flying 
trip,  and  need  to  be  called  for  in  the  big  motor 
car;  that  they  will  be  late  for  dinner  as  Jane 
had  gone  to  a  neighboring  county  seat,  and 
had  rescued  a  pupil,  Tommy  Atkins,  who  had 
been  haled  before  the  Children's  Court  and 
condemned  to  a  reformatory.  Jane  secures  his 
promise  of  good  behaviour,  and  the  judge 
grants  probation  under  Jane's  supervision 
which  makes  the  boy  her  devoted  admirer. 
They  arrive,  much  fatigued,  but  rest  before 
dinner.  A  Mr.  Bigelow  appears,  whom  Dr. 
Schuyler  introduces  as  a  radium  expert.  Ran 
sails,  arrives  at  a  Polar  base,  and  with  two 
companions  sets  out  by  aeroplane  to  make  sci- 
entific observations.  The  plane  falls.  Two  avi- 
ators are  killed  and  buried, — the  third  cannot 
be  found.  Jane  does  not  know  whether  Ran 
is  living  or  dead,  though  a  wireless  message 
has  been  sent  to  Ran's  mother,  simply  stating 
the  loss  of  the  plane  and  saying  her  son's 
fate  is  unknown.  Through  the  political  influ- 
ence of  Mrs.  Downs,  who  fears  that  her  son, 
Singleton,  has  been  getting  too  fond  of  a  com- 
paratively moneyless  girl  like  Jane,  the  school 
board  of  Eastown  has  declined  to  reappoint 
Miss  Jane  Lincoln  to  teach  the  following  year. 
Jane  is  perfectly  content  to  lose  the  job,  es- 
pecially now  that  she  has  determined  to  set 
out  on  an  Arctic  expedition,  in  search  of  Ran- 
dolph. Her  foster  parents  at  first  protest  the 
danger,  and  the  lack  of  funds,  but  Jane  dis- 
dispels  their  first  fear  by  explaining  that  she 
has  been  studying  aviation  and  passed  her 
tests.  John  Raeburn's  wealth  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  money.  He  is  her  mother's  former 
lover,  an  Englishman,  a  classmate  at  Oxford  of 
Dr.  Schuyler,  and  his  devoted  friend,  who  is 
now  in  possession  of  a  fabulous  fortune  which 
he  plans  to  leave  to  her.  He  offers  by  messen- 
ger to  give  her  three  million  dollars  for  her 
birthday,  to  see  how  well  she  can  use  the 
money.  This  sum  she  dedicates  to  find  Ran  and 
for  scientific  Polar  research.  Jane  has  never 
seen  Raeburn. 


Dr.  Schuyler  and  Mrs.  Birch  insist  on  going 
with  her,  and  to  die  with  her.  Mrs.  Peyton 
begs  to  be  taken,  for  it  is  her  son  they  are  go- 
ing to  search  for.  Sarah  Thompson,  the  Sec- 
retary, finds  companionship  in  the  two  aviators, 
Childs  and  Clark,  and  in  the  prominent  young 
scientists  whom  Jane  has  employed.  There  is 
the  ship's  captain,  a  zoologist,  a  geologist,  a 
meteorologist,  an  astronomer,  a  radium  expert 
whom  Schuyler  has  previously  introduced  to 
Jane  as  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  who  bears  a  myster- 
ious insignificance.  Reporters  and  others  storm 
her  place  in  the  New  York  hotel,  for  news,  and 
in  hopes  of  being  taken  along.  Mrs.  Downs 
appears  unannounced  and  begs  Jane  to  relent 
and  marry  her  son,  since  she  learns  Jane  may 
be  a  great  heiress.  At  last  they  are  off.  .  .  . 
After  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  cold  region,  the 
crew  are  beginning  to  consider  their  work  ac- 
complished, in  advancement  of  science,  and 
wish  to  return.  The  Danish  expedition  has 
also  been  reported  as  complete,  and  its  return 
voyage  begun.  News  has  also  come  that  two 
of  the  three  men  were  found  buried  in  the  re- 
gion where  Jane's  party  has  been  stationed  for 
months,  their  names  on  markers.  As  neither 
of  these  is  Ran,  she  assumes  that  it  was  Ran 
who  buried  them.  At  last,  during  the  last  days 
of  their  stay,  they  see  a  young  lad  walking 
alone  on  the  icy  regions  and  pick  him  up,  low- 
ering a  rope  ladder  by  which  he  climbs  into 
their  plane.  It  is  Tommy  Atkins,  Jane's  way- 
ward little  pupil  of  Eastown.  He  has  come  up 
as  a  stowaway,  and  after  leaving  her  ship,  re- 
sided with  an  Eskimo  family.  They  had  given 
him  some  facts  about  an  American  visitor  who, 
they  said,  had  promised  to  come  back  again. 
They  show  him  a  scrap  of  an  Eastown  news- 
paper, which  was  left  by  the  visitor  in  this 
Eskimo  home;  this  convinces  Jane  that  the 
stranger  must  be  Ran,  and  they  immediately 
plan  to  make  a  journey  by  air  to  the  Esquimaux 
home  and  to  keep  their  headquarters  in  the 
vicinity  until  his  return,  as  well  as  to  examine 
the  scrap  of  paper.  They  go  to  the  Esquimaux 
igloo.  Randolph  arrives  just  as  Tommy's  hy- 
droplane arrives,  and  the  latter  has  time  to 
prepare  him  for  the  startling  news  of  Jane's 
nearness.  This  is  an  eloquent  reunion,  with 
everybody  relieved  that  all  the  purposes  for 
which  the  expedition  was  planned  have  been 
accomplished.  For  the  first  time  Jane  breaks 
down  and  cries  bitterly  on  Ran's  shoulder.  The 
last  few  months  have  been  trying,  while  the 
men  urged  her  to  return,  and  she  was  worried 
about  Ran,  fearful  they  would  force  a  return 
before  she  saved  him.  Upon  their  return,  Jane 
wishes  to  inform  "Santa  Claus"  (John  Raeburn) 
of  the  scientific  discoveries,  when  Dr.  Schuyler 
says  that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  Santa  Claus 
sees  all, — knows  all.  Mr.  Bigelow  rises  and  in- 
troduces himself  as  John  Raeburn,  the  radium 
expert  and  her  life-long  benefactor,  who  all  her 
life  has  sent  presents  and  money.  Jane  in  turn 
has  sent  him  her  photo  each  year.  He  is  satis- 
fied from  his  secret  study  of  Jane's  courage, 
sweetness  and  good  sense  that  she  could  man- 
age his  wealth  to  his  satisfaction  after  his 
death.  He  is  also  impressed  with  Ran's  adapt- 
ability and  strength  in  the  severe  test,  alone 
in  the  Polar  regions,  and  desires  to  make  both 
young  people  happy.  He  suggests  therefore 
that  he  create  a  trust  fund  for  a  large  sum 
to  be  jointly  owned  by  Ran  and  Jane. 

Jane  can  now  embark  on  life  as  she  has  al- 
ways been  taught  she  should — as  though  it 
were  a  glorious  adventure.  Sarah  Thompson 
and  Childs  are  married  on  the  same  day  as 
Jane  and  Randolph.  The  Aurora  Borealis 
flashes  as  if  to  illuminate  the  double  wedding 
and  a  flock  of  penguins  joyously  rushes  through 
the  scene  to  the  water,  as  if  in  a  gleeful  dance 
at  the  wedding. 
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ThreeJ  Years  From  Now  . . .  / 

Have  you  bettered  your  ambitions  during  the 
past  years?  Have  you  improved  your  earnings, 
acquired  those  comforts  of  life  which  are  yours 
for  the  working,  and  added  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  those  dependent  upon  you?  Have 
you  eliminated  those  technical  defects  which 
have  kept  you  from  achieving  recognition  in 
the  literary  field? 

An  individual,  like  any  business,  must  take 
inventory.  What  does  your  inventory  show? 
In  all  fairness  to  yourself,  take  stock.  Throw 
out  the  dead  timber  and  resolve  that  one  year 
from  today  you  will  have  either  reached  your 
goal  or  be  well  on  your  way. 

Remember  that  writing  is  a  matter  of  correct 
guidance!  Very  few  of  us  are  born  geniuses. 
Given  a  certain  basis — a  basic  ability, — -the 
rest  is  sheer  perseverance,  coupled  with  the 
helping  hand  of  a  master  of  story  technique! 
Three  years  from  now !  Will  you  have  pro- 
gressed or  declined?  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
no  being  stands  still.  Your  future  is  in  your 
making.    Act  now!  Today! 

Enroll  today  in  the  Daniel  O'Malley  Institute 
of  Dramatic  Writing  and  Work  with  Daniel 
O'Malley  to  success!  The  course  is  six  months 
and  the  results  are  guaranteed! 
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The  story  for  which  you  are  looking  will  be 
found  in  the  work  of  our  clients,  many  of  whom 
are  professional  writers.  Their  work  appears  in 
published  book  form  and  in  the  leading  maga- 
zines, etc.  Detailed  history  of  any  author  upon 
request. 

Detailed  synopses  are  available  for  each  story 
listed  herein.  A  telephone  call  will  bring  them 
to  your  office  immediately. 

Many  producers  prefer  the  quiet  of  our  offi- 
ces for  perusal  of  manuscripts  and  you  are  free 
to  call  upon  us  without  obligation. 

As  always,  we  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  every  way  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
our  clients  and  yourselves. 
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TO  0tfft  PRODUCER  AND  WRITER-FRIENDS  WHO 
ARE  LEGION,  THROUGHOUT  UNITED  STATES 
AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

EW  YORK  CITY  purchases  by  far  the  majority  of  all 
stories  utilized  in  Talking  Pictures  today,  and  our  new  de- 
partment thus  enables  adequate  representation  in  this  field. 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  experts  who  are  second  to  none. 
Whether  it  be  work  of  synopses,  technical  working  continuity,  crit- 
icism, revision  or  typing,  you  may  rely  upon  work  of  integrity  at 
all  times. 

The  necessity  for  legal  protection  through  copyright  is  very 
evident.  Proof  of  this  is  demonstrated  almost  daily  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington 
is  maintained  for  that  purpose.  Reliance  upon  the  common  law  is 
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in  burdensome  litigation,  and  copyright  protection  is  insurance 
against  that  substantial  expense.  The  producer  is  thus  protected 
against  any  unfounded  claims  of  authorship,  as  well  as  the  author 
himself. 
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of  the  talking  picture  industry  and  while  not  all  of  the  stories  herein 
are  sold,  there  is  no  better  medium  for  reaching  the  suitable  producers. 
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upon  staff  continuity  writers.  Our  rates  for  this  work  are  reason- 
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Free  copy  of  publication  is  sent  to  each  author  whose  story 
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MUMMY  COMES  TO  LIFE 
Julian  M.  Drachman 

M7HATTAMAC  SPRINGS,  besides  being  a 
Viy  fashionable  summer  resort,  is  also  the 
seat  of  the  Bottling'  Works  that  belonged 
to  the  father  of  Mumford  Wilmington  Hayes. 
"Mummy",  as  the  heir  is  nicknamed,  because 
of  his  characterless  indifference  to  the  business, 
visits  the  works.,  and  sets  out  to  visit  Leila 
Harrison,  a  girl  whom  his  mother  has  chosen 
for  him  to  marry. 

Leila  urges  him  to  take  over  the  manager- 
ship of  the  works  from  Pusham,  the  efficiency 
expert,  and  raise  the  profits  so  that  she  can 
enjoy  more  luxury  when  they  marry.  "Mummy" 
is  bitter  about  her,  but  unable  to  express  him- 
self because  of  a  deep  sense  of  inferiority. 

One  day  he  becomes  ill,  and  mistaking  Mr. 
Dockstader,  of  the  works,  for  "Doc"  Stader,  he 
allows  himself  to  be  examined  by  this  man.  Mr. 
Dockstader  recognizes  a  chance  for  a  joke,  and 
tells  the  frightened  boy  that  he  has  just  one 
week  to  live,  and  might  as  well  make  the  most 
of  it. 

Mummy  is  suddenly  roused  to  action.  Leila 
says  he  must  alter  his  will  so  that  she  can 
enjoy  a  share  of  his  wealth.  He  confides  in  her 
younger  sister,  Fancy,  who  places  great  faith 
in  him,  urging  him  to  start  life  now  as  though 
he  had  just  dropped  off  another  planet  for  a 
week's  carefree  sojourn.  He  joins  the  workers 
who  are  plotting  against  "Young  Mumford 
Hayes",  none  other  than  himself,  for  his  ty- 
rannical oppression.  This  is  news  to  the  boy, 
who  realizes  that  Pusham  has  probably  been 
exerting  too  much  pressure,  and  intends  to  put 
a  stop  to  this. 

He  and  Joe  and  Mike,  the  striking  laborers 
are  arrested,  and  the  Judge  at  the  trial  rec- 
ognizes Mummy.  Dockstader  has  witnessed  the 
trial,  and  then  makes  his  own  confession  of  the 
trick  he  had  played  on  the  boy.  He  explains 
that  he  did  it  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
bringing  the  "Mummy"  to  life.  Fancy  is  there, 
casting  encouraging  glances  his  way,  till  at  last 
he  feels,  with  a  thrill  of  relief,  that  not  only  has 
his  life  been  restored  to  him,  but  that  he  has  also 
a  new  enthusiasm,  and  a  new  cause  for  wishing 
to  live.  Fancy  would  be  worth  the  struggle  He 
determines  to  take  over  the  work  from  Pusham, 
and  set  the  laborers  who  had  rebelled,  back  on 
their  jobs  with  greater  advantages.  Fancy  is 
elated  that  she  has  been  able  to  win  him,  and 
he  becomes  all  that  she  believes  of  him.  Leila 
is  not  worried  over  her  loss,  for  she  is  already 
busy  angling  for  a  wealthier  man  who  has  just 
come  to  town. 

 o  

THE  TANG  OF  THE  HOME 
William  F.  Hunter 

THE  tang  of  the  home  is  that  something 
which  springs  eternally  in  the  breast  of  man 
and  is  the  tie,  that  through  love,  founds  Na- 
tions and  builds  Empires.  Its  origin  dates  to 
the  dawn  of  man  and  is  universal.  Through 
the  intervening  years,  some  choose  to  settle 
in  the  beaten  pathways,  while  others  choose 
to  blaze  trails  and  found  homes  in  remote  and 
isolated  sections. 

Thus  we  And  an  aged  woman,  standing  in 
the  yard  caring  for  her  flowers.  She  has  silver 
hair,  very  charming  and  is  caring  for  her  flow- 
ers with  tenderness.  .  .  The  next  scene  is  that 
of  a  railroad  directors'  meeting.  A  large  map 
is  unfolded  and  hung  on  the  wall.  They  speak 
of  virgin  forests,  rich  minerals,  coal.  The  only 
direct  route  from  their  road  is  through  the  pass 
occupied  by  the  aforementioned  old  lady,  who 
refuses  to  sell  for  any  price.  The  President 
calls  the  old  lady  to  his  office  in  the  city.  There 
she  meets  the  President's  daughter,  and  they 
become  fast  friends.  But  all  efforts  to  make 
her  give  up  her  homestead  are  unavailing.  "She 
saw  the  Soul  of  God  in  every  bursting  rose,  and 
heard  the  language  of  love  in  every  whispering- 
violet  and  murmuring  honey-suckle;  she  heard 
the  music  of  peace  and  joy  in  every  laughing 
rill,  leaping  and  dancing  down  the  mountain- 
side, and  saw  the  mystery  of  God  unfold  in 
every  bloom  of  the  golden  daffodil.  .  .  ". 

The  scenes  changes  to  the  West.  A  young- 
man  who  has  become  wealthy  through  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  property  that  he  has  bought 
with  meagre  earnings  meets  the  President's 
daughter.  He  is  a  noted  lawyer.  A  vivid  court- 
ship, picnics,  parties,  etc.,  and  they  become  en- 
gaged.    The  wedding  date  is  set. 

The  railroad,  meanwhile,  files  suit  to  con- 
demn and  take  the  mountain  pass  from  the  old 
lady.  The  scene  of  a  mountain  court  house. 
The  young  man  of  the  West,  perusing  the  pa- 
pers, reads  the  story  of  the  railroad  company's 
suit  against  the  old  lady.  The  young  man  has 
a  hazy  vision  of  some  mountain  pass,  rippling 
streams,  flowers,  etc.,  as  if  in  a  dream.  Slowly 
he  remembers  of  being  in  a  pass  when  a  small 
boy.  The  urge  to  help  the  old  woman  is  strong 
and  he  travels  to  the  scene  of  the'  trial.  The 
old  lady  is  pleading  with  the  judge.  She  tells  him 
she  is  happy  there, — loves  the  place, — tells  about 
her  husband  being  killed  in  the  army, — how  he 
kissed  his  baby  boy  when  he  left, — how  her 
baby  boy  disappeared  during  a  flood  that  raged 
through  the  mountains  twenty  years  ago  and 
how  she  awaits  his  return,  believing  he  was 


dead,  but  hoping  against  hope  that  he  would 
turn  up  alive.  The  young  man  rushes  up  to 
the  old  lady  and  embraces  her,  telling  her  how 
he  was  stolen  away.  And  from  the  Judge: 
"Gentlemen,  the  case  is  dismissed." 

 o  

HER  MUSKETEER 
William  F.  Hunter 

SCENES  of  rolling  hills — mountain  ranges: — a 
trail  winding  through  the  hills.  There  are 
sounds  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  distance  and 
a  lone  rider  makes  his  appearance.  His  cos- 
tume consists  of  full  back-woodsman's  outfit, 
with  a  rifle  and  banjo.  .  .  A  crowd  gathers  about 
him  and  he  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the  British 
in  the  West  Indies — that  they  are  preparing 
to  take  New  Orleans.  A  call  for  volunteers 
to  stop  the  British  has  been  issued.  All  are 
requested  to  answer  their  country's  call.  The 
men  pledge  their  loyalty  and  request  the  rider 
to  spend  the  night.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
an  old-fashioned  dance  —  the  stone  jug  is 
passed  around.  .  .  Dawn!  A  group  of  men  with 
the  young  horseman  are  on  their  way.  Among 
the  men  is  a  very  handsome  youth  about  the 
same  age  as  the  horseman  himself.  From  time 
to  time  others  join  the  marching  company. 
They  reach  the  Ohio.  Boats  and  rafts  are  se- 
cured, and  then  with  fhe  current  they  drift 
down  stream.  Some  days  later,  after  passing 
through  Natchez,  they  land  at  New  Orleans. 

Here,  Andrew  Jackson,  known  as  "Old  Hick- 
ory", is  in  command.  He  has  skeleton  com- 
panies of  soldiers  and  officers,  just  fresh  from 
the  Indian  Wars.  The  two  youths  demonstrate 
their  marksmanship  and  are  accepted.  .  .  The 
English  are  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Packenham.  The  two  youths  are  among  the 
pickets  to  keep  a  close  check  on  the  British. 
A  short  way  below  New  Orleans,  General  Jack- 
son had  a  trench  dug — too  deep  and  too  wide 
for  a  man  to  step  it.  Behind  the  moat  were 
placed  bales  of  cotton  and  behind  these  were 
the  American  troops, — six  or  seven  thousand, 
while  the  British  force  consisted  of  about  four- 
teen thousand  men,  all  picked  and  seasoned 
troops  fresh  from  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  The 
greatest  array  of  British  military  strength  ever 
assembled  on  the  Western  Continent  faced  the 
Americans.  The  battle  was  on.  General  Jack- 
son gives  order  to  "Hold  your  fire  until  you 
see  the  whites  of  their  eyes."  After  a  thrilling 
engagement,  in  which  the  English  are  less  than 
one  hundred  paces  from  the  muzzles  of  Betsy, 
Long-  Tom  and  other  true  and  trusty  rifles,  the 
Americans  are  victorious.  The  Black  Charger, 
horse  of  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  who  has  been 
shot  off,  is  taken  by  one  of  the  youthful 
pickets. 

Some  time  later.  .  .  The  boy  is  fishing.  He 
sees  reflected  in  the  water  a  beautiful  girl  from 
the  cliffs  above,  sitting  astride  this  wonderful 
black  charger.  He  has  promised  his  youthful 
companion  to  visit  him  on  July  4th  and  he  is 
startled — happily  so — to  find  that  his  pal  was 
this  very  same  girl,  who  had  gone  to  the  front 
with  him,  mindful  of  the  need  of  the  American 
forces,  in  a  man's  guise.  They  are  married 
shortly  after. 


JEAN  WATERS 
Edward  J.  White 

IN  the  year  of  1885  a  group  of  white  settlers 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  friendly  Ozarks. 
While  the  peace  pipe  is  being  smoked  a  brave 
rushes  in  and  points  to  the  settlers  who  are 
coming  from  all  directions.  The  chief  sends 
him  to  the  Army  Post  and  sadly  orders  his  peo- 
ple to  pack  up.  As  they  move  across  the 
prairie  the  Colonel  from  the  Army  Post  who  had 
been  reached  by  the  Indian  brave  summons  his 
soldiers  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Indians.  He 
persuades  the  Indian  Chief  to  turn  back  with 
his  people  to  their  village.  The  settlers  are 
sent  away  from  the  Indian  territory  by  the 
soldiers  and  return  to  civilization  as  best  they 
can,  discouraged  over  the  sad  ending  of  their 
hopes  of  adventure  in  this  new  El  Dorado. 

One  of  these  settlers  is  young  Jack  Kenyon. 
He  is  dressed  as  a  tramp  but  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  no  ordinary  tramp.  He  is  slim,  wiry, 
broad-shouldered,  with  soft,  brown  hair  and 
large,  spiritual  brown  eyes.  He  is  walking  along 
slowly  and  at  last  finding  his  way  into  a  small 
village,  asks  a  typical  "Arkansawer"  where  he 
can  find  work.  The  storekeeper  gives  him  the 
information.  As  he  approaches  his  destination 
he  sees  a  young  girl  reclining  in  a  hammock. 

The  tramp  hesitated,  then  softly  asked  her 
for  something  to  eat. 

Jean  Waters,  startled,  sprang  up  and  turned 
to  the  stranger.  She  was  a  fair,  young  girl 
with  larg-e,  intelligent,  steady  eyes.  Her  titian 
hair  was  curly  and  her  hands  long  and  slender. 
Catching  sight  of  the  violets  that  Jack  had 
pinned  on  his  lapel,  her  intuition  told  her  that 
this  was  no  common  tramp,  and  she  told  him 
that  she  would  have  the  colored  maid  give  him 
food.  After  eating,  Jack  proposed  to  work,  but 
on  being  told  that  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do,  he  leaves  and  proceeds  to  walk  up  the  road. 
Just  before  dusk,  however,  he  meets  Colonel 
Waters  who  engages  him  as  a  gardner  upon 
hearing  his  story.    Jean  is  secretly  delighted. 


That  night  James  Butler,  an  old  friend  of 
Jeans,  visits  their  house.  He  is  an  orphan  who 
owns  the  larm  adjoining  Colonel  Waters'.  He 
is  a  florid,  heavy-set  young  man  of  twenty-four. 
Coionel  "Waters  owes  him  money  and  James  af- 
ter telling  the  Colonel  that  he  is  willing  to 
forget  the  debt,  asks  to  marry  Jean.  The  Coi- 
onel agrees  to  this  proposition  and  after  James 
leaves  asks  Jean  to  marry  James.  She  con- 
sents to  become  his  bride.  As  time  passes  Jean 
becomes  more  absorbed  in  Jack  Kenyon  and 
goes  out  walking  with  him  frequently.  One 
afternoon  her  feet  slipped  and  Jack  saves  her 
from  a  bad  fall.  One  night  Jack  confesses  his 
love  to  her  and  kisses  her.  Jean  does  not  re- 
sist him.  ,  A  week  before  Jean's  marriage  to 
James,  Jack  tells  Jean  he  must  leave  and  begs 
her  to  come  to  Baltimore  with  him  as  his  wite. 
Jean  comes  to  Jack's  room  to  bid  him  farewell 
as  she  must  keep  her  promise  to  her  father. 
James,  who  had  been  drinking,  drives  to  Jean's 
house,  and  hearing  the  voices  of  Jean  and  Jack 
above,  takes  one  of  the  Colonel's  revolvers  and 
rushes  into  the  room.  Butler  madly  pushes 
J  ean  to  the  ground  and  aims  at  Jack,  the  cap 
snaps  instead  and  in  his  excitement  he  looks 
into  the  barrel  when  he  accidently  explodes 
the  revolver,  and  is  shot  through  the  head. 

Jack  is  exonerated  by  the  court  for  the 
shooting  and  marries  Jean  in  her  father's 
home.  Jack's  mother  and  father  had  arrived 
for  the  wedding  and  loved  Jean  from  the  first 
glimpse  of  her.  The  ceremony  over,  the  guests 
all  kissed  the  happy  bride  and  sang  jovial 
songs. 

 o  

DANIEL  BOONE 
tdward  J.  White 

DANIEL  BOOjnuj,  a  tall,  raw-boned  muscular 
lad  oi  nineteen,  was  on  a  Qeer  hunt. 
Benind  a  covert  of  bushes  hid  Rebecca 
Bryan  and  her  urotner,  Josepn,  watching  tne 
hunters.  Boone  nearly  snoois  her,  mistakmg 
ner  lor  a  deer,  but  tney  run  away  and  he  pur- 
sues tnem.  'mis  girl  is  to  become  his  wife  later 
on.  .fourteen  years  later,  surrounded  by  his 
wife  and  children,  Boone  tells  them  and  his 
friend  John  jnniey  aoout  his  explorations  in 
the  K_am-tuckee  country. 

Their  course  lay  through  Tennessee  where 
they  tound  many  saltpeter  caves  and  salt 
springs,  and  Boone  was  enchanted  by  the 
country.  He  now  decides  to  go  again  to  this 
country  with  some  friends.  A  year  after  this 
talk  Boone  and  John  Stewart  are  actually  in 
Kentucky.  They  lean  their  rifles  on  the  ground 
and  eat  the  ripe  grapes,  when  the  Indians  sur- 
prise them  and  capture  them.  On  the  seventh 
night  of  their  capture  they  escape  "while  the 
Indians  sleep.  A  year  later,  Boone  is  joined 
by  'Squire  and  his  friend,  Neely,  and  tells  his 
friends  how  Stewart  disappeared.  Neely  shows 
signs  of  fright  and  decides  to  return  to  his 
farm. 

Six  years  later  at  the  settlement  of  Boones- 
borough,  Jemima  Boone,  Elizabeth  and  Frances 
Callaway  are  playing  on  the  river  bank.  In- 
dians surprise  them  and  capture  them.  Jemima 
tears  the  ribbon  from  her  waist  and  drops  the 
pieces  while  she  is  being  hurried  away.  The 
next  night  Boone  and  his  comrades  surprise 
the  Indians  and  rescue  the  captives.  A  week 
after  their  rescue,  Jemima  Boone  marries  Flan- 
ders Callaway  and  Frances  Callaway  marries 
John  Holder. 

Boone,  captured  again  by  the  Indians,  kills 
them  and  escapes.  He  comes  back  to  the  fort 
at  Boonsborough,  tells  the  inmates  of  a  coming 
Indian  attack  and  warns  them  to  prepare  for 
a  long  siege.  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  them 
of  his  capture  and  escape.  His  party  had  been 
surprised  while  getting  some  salt  and  they  were 
made  prisoners.  They  took  them  to  Chillicothe 
and  then  to  Detroit,  where  they  were  received 
kindly  by  Governor  Hamilton,  who  offered  to 
ransome  Boone,  who  refused,  since  he  saw  no 
way  of  being  able  to  repay  him.  Boone  re- 
mained a  prisoner  and  was  finally  adopted  into 
a  tribe  of  the  Shawnees  and  Blackfish  took  him 
to  be  his  son.  Being  a  fine  hunter,  Boone  kept 
them  well  supplied  with  game.  While  eating 
breakfast, .  a  deer  came  into  sight  and  Boone, 
given  permission  to  follow  it,  made  his  escape. 

The  Fort  made  preparations  for  a  long  de- 
fense and  nine  days  later  were  victorious.  In 
the  spring  of  1820  Daniel  Boone,  now  eighty- 
five  years  old,  is  seated  before  a  fireplace.  His 
countenance  is  pleasant,  calm  and  fair  and  his 
silvery  hair  falls  to  his  shoulders.  Chester 
Harding-,  the  artist,  is  painting  his  portrait.  His 
purpose  is  to  preserve  to  posterity  a  picture  of 
Boone  as  he  was. 

Boone  feels  that  he  was  selected  by  Provi- 
dence as  a  pioneer  in  the  wilderness  to  advance 
civilization  and  extend  the  boundaries  of  his 
country.  He  still  hunted  but  was  too  frail  to 
go  far  afield  and  was  preparing  to  go  on  the 
long  trail  from  which  no  hunter  returns. 

 o  

PATIENT  GRISELDA 
Edward  J.  White 

IN  the  spring-  of  1387  a  small  company  com- 
posed of  good  and  bad  alike  were  on  their 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  A.  Becket.  In 
this  company  is  Chaucer.  He  is  below  average 
height,  with  a  broad,  high  forehead,  a  long, 
thin  nose,   and   mustache   and  beard.     He  is 
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dressed  for  traveling.  There  is  also  in  the  com- 
pany an  .English  Knight  about  fifty  years  oid 
and  his  twenty-year-old  son.  There  is  a  buxom 
prioress  dressed  in  black,  and  a  worldly- 
minded  monk,  a  wandering  friar,  a  tax  collec- 
tor, and  many  others.  They  decide  to  tell 
stories  on  the  journey  to  tide  over  the  tedious- 
ness  of  it  and  the  clerk  tells  the  first  story, 
taken  from  Boccaccio's  "Decamerone."  The 
time  it  takes  place  is  about  the  year  1024  in 
Saluces,  Italy. 

Near  the  village  of  Saluces  in  a  beautiful 
castle  of  white  marble  lived  Lord  Walter,  a 
bachelor  in  his  earry  forties.  A  delegation  of 
his  subjects  approach  him  and  beg  him  to  marry 
so  that  he  will  leave  an  heir  to  succeed  him. 
Lord  waiter  promises  to  make  a  choice. 

One  day  Lord  Walter  while  hunting  comes 
upon  Griselda  who  is  taking  water  from  a  well. 
Goodness  and  virtue  are  stamped  on  each  fea- 
ture of  her  face.  He  asks  her  for  a  drink. 
That  night  at  a  banquet  Lord  Walter  announces 
to  his  subjects  that  he  has  decided  to  marry. 
On  the  day  of  the  wedding  he  rides  to  Griselda's 
house  with  a  beautiful  robe  and  jewels  and 
asks  to  speak  with  Janicula,  Griselda's  father. 
He  tells  him  that  he  desires  to  marry  Griselda 
but  exacts  a  promise  from  her  to  always  be 
obedient  and  patient.  She  promises  and  fol- 
lows the  Lord  to  the  nuptial  feast. 

Two  years  later  Griselda  is  seen  in  the  castle, 
bathing  her  six-months-old  daughter.  Lord 
Walter,  in  an  irritable  mood,  complains  that 
Griselda  devotes  all  her  time  to  the  child  and 
none  to  improve  herself.  He  decides  to  get  rid 
of  the  child.  She  begs  him  to  permit  her  to 
return  with  her  child  to  her  father,  but  he  re- 
minds her  of  her  promise.  He  takes  the  child 
and  sends  it  to  his  aunt  in  Bologna.  Two  years 
later  Griselda  is  playing  with  her  little  son 
when  Lord  Walter,  her  husband,  enters  and 
makes  the  same  complaint.  He  takes  his  son 
and  also  sends  him  to  his  aunt  in  Bologna. 

Twelve  years  later,  Lord  Walter  at  a  feast, 
arises  and  announces  that  he  is  going  to  divorce 
Griselda  and  take  another  wife. 

Poor  Griselda  returns  to  her  father's  house, 
broken  in  spirit,  when  two  weeks  later  Lord 
Walter  rides  up  and  asks  her  to  make  the 
castle  ready  for  the  new  bride. 

Lord  Walter  sends  for  his  children  and  in- 
troduces them  to  his  guests.  He  then  leads  his 
daughter  up  to  Griselda  and  asks  her  what  she 
thinks  of  the  new  bride. 

Griselda  replies  sweetly  that  she  is  a  lovely 
child,  when  Lord  Walter  throws  his  arms  about 
her  and  tells  her  that  these  are  her  children 
and  that  he  only  wished  to  test  her  patience. 

The  scene  changes  again  to  the  Pilgrims  en 
route  to  the  tomb  of  Saint  Thomas  A.  Becket. 


A  STENOGRAPHER'S  ROMANCE 
Mary  Gallas 

THE  liasion  between  Mr.  Brooks  and  his 
stenographer  ended  in  tragedy,  when  Peggy 
White  confessed  that  she  was  about  to 
have  a  child.  Mr.  Brooks  admitted  that  he 
was  the  father  of  two  grown  sons,  whom  he 
had  invited  down  to  his  home  from  college  for 
their  Christmas  vacation.  He  thinks  his  hand- 
some sons  might  aid  him  in  calming  the  dis- 
traught Peggy. 

Peggy  and  her  cousin,  Babe  White,  meet  the 
two  boys,  Toney  and  Herman.  Peggy  and 
Toney  pair  off  instantly,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
they  will  probably  marry,  when  one  day  Peggy 
hears  that  Herman  is  coming,  she  wonders 
what  he  looks  like.  As  a  youth  approaches  her 
in  the  garden  she  runs  and  greets  him,  thinking 
she  is  kissing  Toney.  Toney,  in  the  meantime, 
catches  Peggy  in  his  brother's  arms,  and  skips 
the  town,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  a  responsibility. 
Peggy  then  learns  that  Herman  is  the  image  of 
his  brother,  and,  about  to  have  a  child,  she  in- 
veigles him  into  marrying  her. 

Babe  White  marries  Toney.  Peggy  and  Her- 
man have  two  children,  Jackie  and  Pete,  but 
otherwise  their  marriage  is  a  failure.  Herman 
has  no  interest  in  Jackie,  knowing  the  boy  is 
not  his,  and  Peggy  leaves  him,  entering  the 
office  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  asking  for  some  finan- 
cial aid.  He  ushers  her  to  the  door  with  a  re- 
fusal. Peggy  his  an  idea.  She  starts  traveling 
through  the  movie  studios  of  New  York  with 
Jackie,  and  finally  manages  to  have  him  placed 
in  a  moving  picture.  When  the  film  is  to  be 
screened,  she  secures  tickets  and  sends  them 
to  the  entire  family — Mr.'  Brooks,  Toney  and 
Babe,  and  Herman.  They  all  attend,  curious 
as  to  her  purpose,  and  are  amazed  and  de- 
lighted with  the  movie  portrayal  of  little  Jackie. 
Only  Mr.  Brooks  is  furious,  at  the  obvious  sport 
she  is  making  of  him  and  his  child.  He  offers 
to  take  Jackie  and  Peggy  for  a  ride  in  his 
motor  car.  They  speed  along  at  a  terrific 
speed,  until  they  come  to  a  cliff.  Mr.  Brooks 
deliberately  makes  for  it,  upsetting  the  car, 
which  goes  rolling  down  a  steep  hill,  killing 
all  three. 

 o  

SAVED  FROM  HERSELF 
Valborg  C.  Bogstad 

ALL  the  nurses  of  the  sanitarium  fell  heav- 
ilv  for  the  jolly,  full-voiced  Dr.  Morris,  the 
head  physician.     Poor  Doris  Clayton  en- 
tertained the  notion  that  this  great  man,  eleven 


years  her  senior,  might  possibly  conceive  a 
greater  interest  in  her  than  he  showed  the 
other  very  young  women  who  continually  stop- 
ped to  coquette  with  him.  When  Doris  heard 
that  he  had  a  wife,  her  dismay  was  immeas- 
urable, but  she  was  relieved  to  hear  further 
that  Mrs.  Morris  had  been  traveling  in  Europe 
for  over  a  year.  Undoubtedly,  Doris  thought, 
he  could  not  have  loved  her  very  much,  if  he 
could  let  her  go  so  easily.  His  genial  manner 
was  not  what  would  be  expected  of  a  man 
pining  away  for  his  absent  love. 

Still,  while  Doris  hoped,  she  was  tormented 
by  a  sense  of  guilt.  What  right  had  she  to 
spend  her  childish  thoughts  on  this  great  man, 
especially  since  he  was  married?  She  hardly 
knew  which  she  prayed  for  most — the  strength 
to  resist  his  charms,  or  the  weakness  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  least  possible  encouragement  from 
him. 

Fate  played  into  her  hands.  Dr.  Morris  con- 
tracted a  severe  illness,  and  Doris  was  elected 
as  the  most  capable  person  Dr.  Burton  knew 
of  to  be  his  nurse.  Her  devotion  was  impelled 
by  her  love,  but  the  delirious  patient  seemed 
not  to  know  of  her  existence.  He  kept  calling 
for  "Grace".  Doris  felt  dismayed.  His  wife, 
probably. 

One  day  a  smart  woman  phoned  and  asked 
for  Dr.  Burton  in  an  anxious  voice.  She  told 
Doris  she  was  Grace  Morris,  that  she  had 
just  returned  from  London  on  the  Oceania,  and 
was  eager  to  get  news  of  her  husband.  When 
she  arrived,  Doris  was  disheartened,  for  Grace 
was  blonde.  No  man  could  forget  a  blonde, 
she  told  herself  severely,  as  she  looked  at  her 
own  dark  brown  hair. 

Dr.  Burton  entrusted  her  with  a  medicine 
that  was  to  be  administered  in  very  careful 
doses.  Too  much  would  kill  the  patient.  Doris 
suffers  a  weird  hour,  almost  making  up  her 
mind  to  end  the  life  of  Dr.  Morris.  Just  as  she 
is  about  to  offer  him  the  double  dose,  her  hand 
falters,  and  she  flees  from  the  room.  Mrs. 
Morris  enters,  and  not  knowing'  what  has  hap- 
pened, calls  Doris  back  to  thank  her  for  the 
extreme  care  she  has  given  to  her  husband, 
which  is  apparently  effecting  his  recovery.  Doris 
is  bitter  at  the  irony  of  the  scene,  and  bears 
her  secret  with  much  grief. 

A  week  later,  Dr.  Morris  is  sitting  up,  beam- 
ing and  jolly  again.  Doris  has  come  to  under- 
stand Grace,  and  to  love  her  sympathetic,  af- 
fectionate nature.  She  realizes  suddenly  how 
pitifully  young  she  still  is,  and  how  fortunate 
she  was  in  being  saved  from  disaster  by  the 
intervention  of  the  prodigal  wife.  She  learns, 
also,  that  Grace  has  not  been  separated  from 
her  husband,  as  she  had  at  first  assumed,  but 
was  simply  forced  to  travel  for  her  health. 


THE   BAKER'S  DAUGHTER 
Anne  Wilson 

THE  social  lights  of  a  farmers'  village  are 
apt  to  go  further  in  their  ambitions  than 
&ny  city-bred  girl  would  dare  to  do.  Martha 
Schmidt  and  Ella  Johnson  scorned  the  village 
boys  and  waited  about  for  better  fry.  Martha's 
mother  earned  a  comfortable  livelihood  by  bak- 
ing' and  selling  her  wares,  and  Ella's  parents 
kept  a  farm.  Both  girls  refused  to  evince  the 
slightest  interest  in  these  plebian  tasks,  how- 
ever, and  determined  to  better  their  condition 
by  marriage. 

Martha  makes  the  acquaintance  of  young 
Clarke,  who  does  not  confess  it  to  her,  but  he 
is  entranced  by  the  simplicity  and  the  nai- 
vete of  the  girl.  He  proposes,  and  she  quickly 
consents  to  marriage,  with  visions  of  high  so- 
ciety in  her  home  town.  Ella  meets  with  a 
similar  fate,  and  both  girls  leave  their  bakery 
and  farm  respectively  without  a  qualm. 

Martha's  discovery  of  the  hardness  and  the 
impenetrable  formality  of  city  society  is  a 
source  of  bitter  disillusionment.  Ella  is  some- 
what less  ambitious,  but  she  too  is  unhappy. 
The  husbands  meet  and  confide  their  troubles; 
what  has  happened  to  the  charm  of  a  baker's 
daughter  and  a  farmer's  daughter  in  the  whirl 
of  dances  and  fancy  bridge  parties?  Both  men 
decide  they  ought  to  give  their  wives  some- 
thing to  live  for,  and  part  with  the  mutual 
promise  to  raise  a  child. 

Martha's  daughter  and  Ella's  son,  Ted,  are 
healthy,  natural  children.  Both  mothers  trans- 
fer their  own  thwarted  aspirations  to  the 
youngsters,  who  suffer  from  the  lack  of  free- 
dom to  follow  their  natural  inclinations.  Little 
Anne  starts  in  early,  baking  mud  pies,  and  poor 
Ted  dreams  ardently  of  raising  chickens  and 
pigs.  Anne  goes  to  a  finishing  school,  but 
takes  up  domestic  service  under  the  assumed 
name  of  "Social  Arts",  much  to  Martha's  dis- 
gust. Anne's  mother  protests  to  her  husband, 
who  smiles  secretly,  glad  that  his  girl  is  not 
growing  up  to  be  the  thrill-devouring,  silly  sort 
of  social  flapper  that  her  mother's  mistaken 
ideals  might  have  resulted  in.  Ted's  father 
dies,  and  on  him  reverts  the  task  of  carrying  on 
the  man's  business.  He  finds,  to  his  disgust, 
that  this  business  consists  mainly  in  watching 
the  figures  at  the  stock  market,  and  is  elated 
the  day  that  prices  take  a  deep  drop  and 
leave  nothing  of  their  former  wealth.  Now,  at 
last  he  will  be  able  to  start  life  anew  on  a 
farm  as  he  had  hoped  he  could.     Anne  begs 


to  be  allowed  to  develop  a  tea  house,  from  the 
fine  old  farm  house. 

Martha  and  her  husband  and  Ella  move  to  the 
farm  by  necessity.  Martha's  old  feeling  for  the 
baker's  shop  is  revived  as  she  sees  Anne's  sign 
dangling  over  the  deserted  little  place.  She  and 
Ella  decide  to  bury  their  grief  over  lost  for- 
tunes and  help  their  children  work,  Ella  on  the 
farm  with  pigs,  chickens  —  Martha  in  the 
kitchen. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  lunch  period 
Tom  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  he  loves  Anne, 
and  asks  her  to  marry  him.  Anne  couldn't 
stop  for  there  were  customers  in  the  restau- 
rant. She  told  him  she'd  answer  him  after 
work. 
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AN  ARIZONA  ESCAPADE 
Mrs.  Grace  Lemmon  Alward 

7  HILE  hordes  of  adventuresome  men  and 
jmen  were  swarming  tne  porientious 
sates  of  California,  the  rival  state  of  Ari- 
zona siept  in  an  its  natural  splendour.  Eliza 
.Brown  nad  lett  her  husuand  lor  a  Utile  lone- 
some trip  tnrougn  the  country  around  jNew 
iviexico  and  Arizona,  hoping  to  discover  ad- 
venture wnere  none  others  had  cared  to  tread. 

in  the  pathetic  little  town  of  .Kismet,  she 
met  adventure  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Walton,  a 
iceoie-iooKing  man  oi  five  teet  five,  witn  an  ego 
tnat  ranged  at  least  one  foot  above  his  physical 
height.  Insulted  by  her  reference  to  ivismet 
as  a  burg,  Mr.  Walton  offers  to  take  her  for 
a  ride  over  the  acres  and  acres  of  sheep  ranches 
surrounding  the  town.  Would  she  go?  H,liza 
could  not  suppress  such  patriotism  on  his  part, 
nor  did  she  wish  to  give  up  the  chance  for  ad- 
venture. She  got  a  further  thrill  out  of  tne 
situation,  by  the  fact  that  she  noticed  a  young 
girl  in  the  hotel  who  seemed  on  rather  intimate 
terms  with  Walton.  Heavens,  did  the  man 
have  a  wife?  That  made  the  escapade  doubly 
hazardous. 

In  the  beautiful  Chandler  car,  the  trip  was 
indeed  a  perilous  experience.  Walton  insisted 
on  showing  her  the  sights  from  the  summits 
of  the  steepest  hills,  and  when  they  finally 
stopped  for  refreshment,  she  was  tired.  He 
ordered  drinks,  in  great  delight,  which  she 
refused  as  ardently  as  they  were  proffered.  He 
was  puzzled,  too,  at  her  lack  of  interest  in  his 
physical  advances.  Hadn't  she  told  him  she 
was  from  New  York?  She  gave  him  the  credit 
of  excusing  his  ungentlemanly  conduct  as  due 
to  the  drinks,  and  consented  to  drive  further. 
Then  came  the  most  harrowing  experience  of 
all.  The  man  climbed  with  his  inexorable 
CiTandler  up  a  huge  cliff  8,000  feet  above  the 
natural  level  of  the  ground,  and  just  as  she  felt 
sure  he  was  about  to  send  her  spinning  down  its 
steep  side,  he  stopped  the  car  and  ordered  her 
to  look.  Eliza  Brown  got  a  shock  of  beauty 
that  was  worth  the  trip. 

The  effect  of  the  twinkling  of  the  numerous 
buildings  in  the  town  of  Prescott  below,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  lights,  was  from  that 
distance  as  of  myriad  upon  myriad  of  enormous 
fireflies.  Inexpressable,  Mrs.  Brown  realized  that 
the  unscrupulousness  of  a  philanderer  and  the 
soul  of  a  poet  could  be  combined  in  the  one 
man  of  five  feet  five,  in  the  strange  land  of 
Arizona. 

In  silence  they  returned.  Only  once  did  Mr. 
Walton  break  the  stillness  by  the  mention  of 
his  wife.  Eliza  was  more  than  ever  relieved 
that  she  had  at  no  time  shown  any  interest  in 
his  advances.  Then  they  returned  to  the  hotel. 
He  had  been  rescued  of  his  one-sided  impres- 
sion of  New  York  women,  and  she  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  "smallness"  of  Arizona.  She  re- 
flected humorously,  while  sinking  into  healthy 
slumber  in  her  safe  little  bed,  that  Walton  had 
neglected  to  show  her  one  single  sheep! 


BAREBACK 
Anne  Wilson 

ROGER  DANE  graduates  from  college,  pro- 
cures a  job  from  his  uncle  in  a  big  moving 
picture  concern  as  a  research  worker.  He 
is  interested  in  writing  drama  and  thinks  this 
will  afford  him  an  excellent  opportunity.  In- 
stead it  proves  to  be  a  great  burden  as  Mrs. 
Tillinghast,  the  mother  of  his  boyhood  chum, 
expects  him  to  place  her  daughter  in  the  movies. 

Mrs.  Tillinghast  has  her  ward,  Janet,  with 
her  and  treats  her  as  a  servant.  Janet  is 
forced  to  stay  with  her  until  she  is  twenty- 
five  and  then  can  control  her  own  money. 

Roger  is  summoned  to  the  directors  office 
and  told  to  find  a  back  —  someone's  back 
to  symbolize  life  as  a  crushing  burden  to  be 
borne  by  the  living— a  back  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  life.  .  (  „„,  ■ 
Roger  found  himself  equipped  with  an  office 
and  surrounded  by  women.  One  night  aftei 
days  of  examining  backs,  Rogers  goes  to  a 
speakeasy  and  falls  asleep  there.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  awakes  and  seeing  the  scrubwomen  on 
their  way  to  wash  floors,  asks  one  of  them  to 
come  to  his  office. 

The  director  is  satisfied  and  about  to  sign 
the  woman  up  when  her  husband  comes  rush- 
ing in  and  demands  that  his  wife  come  home 
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and  cook  his  breakfast.  The  director  flies  into 
a  rage  and  threatens  Roger  with  the  loss  of 
his  job  if  he  doesn't  find  a  back  for  him.  The 
scrubwoman's  husband  says  he  knows  a  cook 
that  might  do,  and  that  Roger  should  disguise 
himself  as  an  ice  man  to  see'  her.  The  follow- 
ing' morning'  Roger  goes  round  to  see  the  cook. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cook  is  summoned  to 
her  dying  father  and  Janet,  for  it  is  Mrs.  Till- 
inghast's  cook,  takes  iter  place.  The  ice  proves 
to  be  more  of  a  complex  job  than  Roger  an- 
ticipated and  Janet  sees  he  is  not  a  real  ice 
man.  Roger  tells  Janet  she  doesn't  look  like 
a  regular  cook  and  accepts  the  coffee  and  cake 
Janet  offers  him  when  Mrs.  Tillinghast  appears. 
Roger  hastily  hides  his  head  in  the  ice  box  and 
Janet  explains  that  he  is  repairing  it.  During 
the  following  week  Janet  and  Roger  meet  often, 
Roger  keeping  his  movie  connections  secret  be- 
cause Janet  scorns  movies.  Seen  together  by 
Mrs.  Tillinghast,  who  accuses  Janet  of  trying 
to  steal  Roger  away  from  her  daughter,  Janet 
is  turned  out. 

Janet  and  Roger  wander  to  the  park  discon- 
solate. Roger  worried  about  losing  his  job, 
confesses  to  working'  for  the  movies.  They 
make  their  way  to  his  office  and  meet  the 
director  there,  who  believes  that  Janet  has  been 
chosen  for  the  position  of  back.  The  director 
turns  her  around  and  to  their  surprise  accepts 
her.  Mrs.  Tilling'hast  rushes  in  at  this  moment 
and  realizing  Janet's  success,  changes  her  tac- 
tics and  congratulates  her,  meanwhile  thrusting 
her  daughter  under  the  director's  nose. 

Roger  and  Janet  look  at  one  another  and 
laugh  at  the  strange  perversity  of  fate  that 
changed  her  into  an  actress. 

 o  

JUNGLE  JAZZ 
F.   L.  Ellis 

UPROARIOUS,    hilarious    comedy!  Adven- 
tures of  Two  Jazz  Boys,  from  the  Bright 
Lights  of  Broadway  to  the  Dark  Jungles 
of  Africa. 

In  the  Red  Pepper,  a  hot  New  York  night 
club,  there  glides  upon  the  floor  a  huge  red 
pepper  that  opens  and  dispells  its  little  white 
seeds,  the  beautiful  chorus  girls.  They  dance 
to  the  tunes  of  Don  Pedro's  Night  Owls.  In 
the  orchestra  are  playing  Otto  and  Tomaine, 
our  heroes.  Otto — large,  mustached,  plays  a 
small  cornet.  Tomaine — small,  slim,  plays  a 
huge  saxaphone.  They  argue  a  great  deal, 
but  can  carry  on  a  conversation  well  on  their 
instruments.  This  night  Don  Pedro  has  been 
exasperated.  They  are  fired.  At  the  door  they 
pull  out  their  pockets,  look  at  each  other, 
empty.  They  walk  down  Broadway,  when  sud- 
denly they  are  delighted  to  see  an  old  friend, 
Ralph  Summers.  He  is  playing  on  a  ship  that 
is  leaving  for  Africa  in  the  morning.  He  takes 
them  to  his  cabin,  and  they  drink  and  talk. 
They  learn  Ralph  is  in  love,  but  the  girl's 
mother  does  not  approve  of  him.  Otto  and  To- 
maine agree  to  help  him  all  they  can.  Time 
flies!  They  go  on  deck  and  find  the  ship  far 
at  sea.  Excitement  reigns!  The  Captain  finds 
them  and  thinks  they  are  stowaways.  They  try 
to  explain,  but  are  put  to  work  scrubbing  decks. 
A  pretty  girl  comes  along,  smiles  at  Otto.  He 
leaves  a  cake  of  soap  in  the  path  of  an  elderly 
gentleman,  who  slips  and  falls  into  the  arms  of 
an  elderly  matron.  The  ensuing  scene  causes 
the  Captain  to  order  them  to  stoke  coal. 

At  night  they  are  restless.  They  decide  to 
go  on  deck  and  try  out  a  new  act.  From  their 
instruments  comes  a  long  wail — "Ship  is  sink- 
ing," they  announce.  Immediately  there  is  a 
big  commotion.  The  passengers  rush  on  deck, 
some  in  night  clothes,  one  in  pajamas,  wearing 
a  high  silk  hat,  another  carrying  a  cane,  an- 
other with  his  shoes  in  his  hands.  The  Captain 
is  furious.  They  are  sent  below  until  the  ship 
lands.  There  they  discuss  Africa.  They  think 
it  is  dark,  having  once  heard  it  called  the 
Dark  Continent.  They  think  their  Broadway 
night  life  will  help  them  out.  When  they  arrive 
they  are  surprised  to  see  the  Sun  shining.  They 
are  two  sorry  looking  individuals,  leaving  the 
ship  in  dress  suits  and  lugging  their  instru- 
ments. 

Meanwhile  Ralph  has  discovered  Eva  Man- 
ners, his  \oyr,  among  the  passengers.  She,  with 
her  mother,  is  bound  for  Africa,  to  join  the 
Englishman,  who  is  the  mother's  choice  of  a 
son-in-law,  on  a  hunt.  The  mother  stays  at 
a  hotel,  while  Eva  joins  the  party. 

Otto  and  Tomaine  sit  on  the  pier  playing 
their  instruments.  A  big  chief,  Mogowump, 
hears  them,  is  enchanted  with  their  music,  con- 
trives to  have  them  captured,  thinking  them 
medicine  men.  The  real  medicine  man  is 
jealous.  They  try  to  organize  a  jazz  orchestra, 
among  the  natives,  with  humorous  results. 

Meanwhile  the  hunting  party  has  arrived  at 
Mogowunip's  village.  That  night  the  two  he- 
roes overhear  the  chief  and  the  Englishman 
planning  to  kidnap  Eva.  Otto  and  Tomaine 
plan  a  rescue.  They  emerge  from  the  tent 
and  begin  to  play.  First  softly,  till  they  get 
all  the  natives  around,  then  faster  and  faster 
1ill  they  work  the  natives  up  to  a  franzy.  Otto 
slips  away   and  leaves   Tomaine   playing  with 


the  help  of  the  tom-toms.  Otto  has  a  narrow 
escape  in  the  jungle  on  his  way  to  tell  Ralph. 
He  finds  Ralph  and  the  mother,  who  have 
already  discovered  the  Englishman  to  be  fake. 
They  gather  a  party  for  the  rescue. 

Meanwhile  the  chief  discovers  Otto's  disap- 
pearance. The  medicine  man  works  them  into 
a  rage  against  Tomaine.  They  blame  him  for 
Otto's  absence.  The  rescue  party  arrives  in 
time  to  save  Tomaine  and  the  girl.  The  mother 
is  so  overjoyed  to  have  her  daughter  safe, 
that  she  welcomes  Ralph  as  a  son,  and  ar- 
ranges for  the  first  class  passenger  return  for 
the  two  heroes  of  the  hour,  Otto  and  Tomaine. 

The  ship  pulls  out  to  sea.  Otto  and  Tomaine 
look  back  and  regret  that  they  failed  to  obtain 
an  African  jazz  orchestra.  Anyway  they  can 
get  even  with  the  Captain,  and  proceed  to  play 
for  all  they  are  worth  in  their  cabin  next  to 
his. 


FRESH  LINEN 
Jeanne   E.  Hyae 

FRESH  linen  crackling  on  the  bed,  the  sound 
of  the  vacuum  cleaner  outside  her  door,  and 
the  noise  of  a  washing  machine — these  were 
the  unpleasant  things  that  greeted  the  sensi- 
tive eais  of  Constance,  as  she  awoke,  as  usual, 
to  another  day  of  cleanliness  and  perfection  and 
sheer  boredom  with  Steve. 

Steve  was  the  fellow  who  lived  next  door. 
Next  to  his  mother,  he  liked  Constance  best, 
and  everybody  expected  them  to  be  married. 
But  Constance  was  too  wild  and  forcible  a  crea- 
ture to  look  with  favor  on  the  piles  of  dainty 
linens  and  laces  that  were  being  laid  aside  in 
preparation  for  an  uneventful  wedding  trip  with 
the  uneventful  Steve.  Dinner  with  Steve  and 
his  mother  always  made  her  shudder  with  a 
premonition  of  her  own  fate,  should  she  be  mar- 
ried to  him. 

At  last  she  quietly  announced  a  decision  to 
Mrs.  Whitney  that  Steve  and  she  had  decided 
to  spend  a  week-end  in  the  wooas.  They  would 
take  a  chaperone,  if  his  mother  wished.  Mrs. 
Whitney,  of  course,  couldn't  think  of  such  a. 
disordered  existence,  even  for  a  week-end,  so 
they  finally  got  Uncle  Jerry  to  join  them.  Steve 
didn't  care  for  the  escapade,  but  loved  Con- 
stance enough  to  yield  to  her  every  whim.  Be- 
sides, the  smell  of  frying  bacon  and  eggs  on  a 
brisk  morning  in  the  country  is  irresistible. 

Steve  is  so  far  affected  by  the  sudden  free- 
dom of  the  atmosphere,  that  he  has  an  impulse 
to  which  he  gives  vent.  He  suggests  to  Con- 
stance that  they  get  married  that  week-end, 
thus  avoiding  the  conventional  parental  fuss, 
and  then  take  the  canoe  trip  down  the  Shoupe 
river  which  Constance  has  always  dreamed  of, 
for  a  honeymoon.  While  Steve  is  gone  to  get 
full  particulars  of  the  lay  of  the  river,  Con- 
stance succumbs  to  a  sudden  wish  to  be  freed 
from  his  claim  on  her,  and  set  out  in  her 
canoe  alone.  She  paddles  leisurely  and  de- 
lightedly to  the  other  side  of  the  auto  ride,  over 
some  dangerous  water,  and  at  nightfall  fastens 
the  boat  and  goes  to  bed  on  the  turf.  Not 
until  morning,  after  a  lonely  breakfast,  did  she 
allow  her  thoughts  to  dwell  on  Steve,  and  the 
anxiety  she  might  be  causing  him  by  her  dis- 
appearance. Suddenly  she  is  accosted  by  a 
noble,  woodsy  looking  youth,  who  grimaces  at 
her  and  reminds  her  that  she  is  being  searched 
for,  and  that  he  is  impelled  by  his  mission  to 
rescue  her,  to  immediately  announce  his  dis- 
covery. She  likes  this  stranger  instantly,  and 
confesses  that  she  had  actually  run  away  from 
the  necessity  of  marrying  Steve.  The  two  start 
across  the  dangerous  rapids  in  their  canoes. 
Constance  is  thrown  into  the  water,  and  saved 
by  Bert,  in  whom  she  places  great  trust.  They 
decide  at  last  that  they  are  meant  for  each 
other,  and  no  rescue  party  in  the  world  could 
make  Bert  give  her  up  now.  Steve  is  left  to 
return  to  his  mother  and  to  fresh  linens,  while 
Constance  and  Bert  plan  their  neat  little  cottage 
home  back  in  town.  It  will  have,  of  course, 
plenty  of  fresh  linen  and  lace. 

 o  

MARKED  HEARTS 
Charles  A.  Davis 

THE  high-power  leisure  of  Jack  Tremayne 
and  his  friend,  George  Raeburn,  is  beginn- 
ing to  wither  their  spirits.  Both  realize 
that  they  are  of  an  age  to  be  thinking  of  mar- 
riage, yet  they  seem  unable  to  appreciate  the 
desirability  of  a  settled  home  life. 

Jack  has  been  enjoying  a  companionship  with 
Mabel,  but  feels  he  does  not  love  her  sufficiently 
to  marry  her,  for  s,he  has  not  passed  his  "test", 
as  his  father  had  taught  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Gorman  is  introduced  to  Jack,  and  he 
proceeds  with  a  proposal  to  insure  the  younger 
man's  happiness.  He  advises  him  to  spend  a 
year  on  a  ranch  out  west,  after  which  time  he 
will  probably  be  so  eager  for  the  sight  of  a 
pretty  female  voice  and  charms,  that  marriage 
will  be  the  next  step.  Jacks  thinks  the  idea 
a  good  one,  as  life  on  a  ranch  appeals  to  him, 
but  not  because  of  the  marriage  project.  On 
marriage  he  has  developed  a  rigid  set  of  re- 
quirements which  make  it  seem  unlikely  that 
he  will  ever  find  "the  right  girl". 


He  and  George  set  out,  and  although  thev 
are  not  immediately  attracted  to  the  barren 
country,  they  learn  to  enjoy  the  expanse  of  wild, 
free  territory.  One  day  Jack  is  challenged  by  one 
of  the  native  cowboys  to  compete  in  riding  the 
wild  horses,  and  he  asks  for  "The  Cyclone",  the 
wildest  of  them  all,  for  his  experiment.  The 
horse  recognizes  he  has  a  strange  rider  and 
runs  wild  instantly.  George  Raeburn  perceives 
the  danger  and  dashes  madly  after  him,  al- 
though he  is  unable  to  overtake  the  "Cyclone". 

Jack  is  saved  by  the  experienced  horse- 
woman, Miss  Mayer,  who  appears  from  a  neigh- 
boring ranch  just  as  the  boy  is  thrown.  She 
dresses  his  wounds  gently,  and  he  is  moved  to 
invite  himself  for  the  following  day,  on  the  ex- 
cuse of  a  redressing  for  his  wounds.  It  happens 
that  she  and  her  friend,  Miss  Esplund,  are  vis- 
iting from  New  York  City.  Thus  George  also 
has  a  partner  of  the  charming  sex. 

After  two  weeks,  George  has  made  progress 
with  Miss  Esplund,  but  Jack  has  grown  morose. 
Miss  Mayer  is  the  most  lovable  girl  he  has 
ever  known,  and  he  is  therefore  afraid  to  apply 
his  magic  test,  lest  she  fail.  After  a  number  of 
weeks,  he  does  so,  and  later  explains  it  to  his 
wife.  A  Hindoo  has  invested  him  with  an  in- 
domitable will,  so  that  he  can  compel  a  girl  to 
feel  drawn  to  him  physically,  without  a  word  or 
action  on  his  part.  Should  she  resist  this  com- 
pulsion, it  will  mean  that  she  has  a  will  strong 
enough  to  match  his  own,  and  their  marriage 
would  then  be  compatible.  Hitherto,  no  girl  has 
been  able  to  resist  this  compulsion,  until  Miss 
Mayer  demonstrated  her  power  in  this  direction. 

 o  

MASQUERADE 
Anne  Cleaver 

VERSAILLES  in  16S0  was  beautiful  to  its 
habitants,  but  how  much  more  so  was  it 
to  an  exile,  onry  the  unhappily  banished 
Jean-Louis  d  Auoerte,  Count  of  Valers,  could 
say.  He  had  oeen  visited  with  the  wrath  of 
j_,ouis  yuatorze,  because  under  the  influence  of 
drink  he  had  been  heard  to  mock  at  His  Maj- 
esty's increasing  girth,  and  the  news  was 
quickiy  carried  oy  tne  vengeful  rival,  tne  Due 
de  Bourandaise. 

D'Auberte  mourned  the  loss  of  his  friendship 
with  the  beautiful  Estelle  even  more  than  the 
aDsence  of  court  life.  At  last,  unable  to  bear 
it  any  longer,  he  sent  her  a  message  begging 
her  to  await  him  on  the  festive  occasion  01  the 
court  masquerade.  She  promises,  and  for  months 
he  lives  on  this  promise. 

When  he  arrives,  he  finds  Estelle  in  intimate 
conversation  with  the  Due  de  Bourandaise.  He 
is  disheartened  and  angered,  and  before  she 
can  explain,  chides  her  wnen  they  are  alone.  She 
informs  him  that  the  Due  has  been  plotting 
against  His  Majesty,  and  that  she  has  merely 
been  trying-  to  secure  his  confidence,  so  that 
she  can  make  it  possible  for  d'Auberte  to  gain 
a  reprieve  of  sentence  by  revealing  the  plot.  He 
is  grateful,  but  her  disappointment  in  his  sus- 
picious attitude  has  changed  her  mind. 

When  he  calls  on  Estelle  again  and  invites 
her  into  his  carriage,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
company  of  her  maid,  Cecile,  disguised  in  Es- 
telle's  clothes.  He  considers  himself  deserving 
of  the  fresh  reproach,  and  gallantly  offers  the 
frightened  Cecile  kindly  protection.  He  is  in 
league  with  the  men  who  are  plotting  to  kill 
the  king,  only  on  the  surface.  His  carriage  is 
stopped,  and  it  seems  that  he  is  about  to  be 
arrested,  when  one  of  the  guardsmen  an- 
nounces that  it  is  the  command  of  Estelle  that 
he  be  returned  to  Versailles.  He  understands 
instantly  that  she  has  arranged  this  escape  for 
him,  and  is  enraptured  with  her  wits  and  her 
devotion. 

Back  in  Versailles,  he  seeks  Estelle  in  the 
ball  room.  Neither  she  nor  the  Due  is  there, 
and  just  as  d'Aauberte  is  about  to  leave,  the 
announcement  is  made  of  the  arrival  of  the 
king.  He  steps  forward,  pompously,  and  is 
tripped  by  one  of  the  men.  D'Auberte  uncon- 
sciously steps  forward  with  anxiety  for  the 
king,  and  thus  receives  the  flying  knife  in  his 
back,  which  was  meant  for  Louis  Quatorze.  So 
it  happens  that  without  warning  or  forethought 
he  was  the  instrument  for  saving  His  Majesty's 
life,  against  the  plot  instituted  by  the  Due  de 
Bourandaise. 

Needless  to  say,  he  is  reinstated  in  the  court 
of  Versailles,  and  is  married  to  Estelle,  while 
the  villain  suffers  due  punishment  of  banish- 
ment. 

 o  

AN  EXCHANGE  OF  BRAINS 
W.   H.  Ballou 

THE  subject  of  this  story  is  a  unique  surgi- 
cal experiment  such  as  the  scientific  world 
has  often  talked  about,  but  no  writer  has 
had  the  imagination  to  picture. 

A  tall  surgeoness  and  a  very  short  surgeon 
meet  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  their  gruesome 
task  to  assemble  the  bodies  of  human  beings 
shot  down  but  apparently  still  possessing 
enough  signs  of  life  to  make  the  experiment 
of  restoration  a  worth  while  one.  Dr.  Juno,  the 
little  man  calls  the  Junoesque  girl,  insists  that 
the  assignment  is  hers  exclusively  of  removing 
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the  only  "apparently  extinct"  from  the  field  for 
further  attention.  Dr.  Midget  says  the  woman 
can  know  little  of  such  matters,  and  wishes  to 
assume  the  whole  burden.  A  little  argument 
ensues,  and  a  general  discussion  of  evolution 
and  biology,  until  both  the  "long  and  short  of 
it"  strike  up  a  familiarity  that  enables  them 
to  work  together. 

Several  bodies  are  removed,  after  Dr.  Juno 
and  Dr.  Midget  recover  from  a  slight  shock  due 
to  the  bursting  of  a  shell  above  their  heads. 
Each  notices  that  the  other's  eyes  show  signs 
of  ensuing  trouble,  but  are  too  much  engrossed 
in  their  scientific  work  of  assembling  stray 
parts  of  human  beings  to  pay  much  attention 
to  themselves.  They  have  conceived  of  the 
idea  of  remaking  a  man  and  woman,  both  of 
medium  height,  as  nearly  perfect  in  their  indi- 
vidual parts  as  the  surgeons  could  accomplish 
from  the  material  at  hand.  They  do  so,  not 
forgetting  the  brain,  and  just  as  the  newly- 
molded  human  beings  are  at  last  completed 
and  released  for  action,  Dr.  Juno  and  Dr.  Midget 
collapse  from  the  severe  strain  upon  their  eyes 
which  the  previous  shell  had  developed. 

Colonel  Dr.  Andrews  and  Surgeon  Stauffer 
enter  the  room,  and  recognizing  the  prostrate 
forms  of  the  most  familiar  members  of  the  medi- 
cal staff,  they  instantly  start  to  minister  aid. 
Dr.  Juno  and  Dr.  Midget  both  protest  that  the 
two  patients  which  they  left  on  the  table  must 
receive  first  attention.  Colonel  Andrews  ap- 
proaches the  two  perfect  figures,  just  as  they 
open  their  eyes,  and  look  about  for  protection 
from  the  cold  wind  on  their  bodies.  Dr.  Andrews 
questions  the  man. 

"I  am  Mrs.  James  Henry,"  he  answers.  While 
the  woman  claims  she  is  Mr.  James  Henry. 
They  are  considered  peculiar  cases  of  shell 
shock,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  two  surgeons 
will  be  able  to  help  them.  After  Juno  and 
Midget  are  restored,  and  acknowledge  mutual 
pleasure  at  each  other's  safety,  they  go  to  their 
patients,  who  have  been  causing  the  nurses 
trouble. 

"How  do  you  know  you  are  a  woman?"  is 
asked  of  Mr.  James  Henry.  He  replies  that  he 
is  constantly  thinking  of  his  hair,  his  cosmetic 
requirements,  his  husband's  interest  in  blondes, 
and  how  to  start  an  argument.  The  woman 
claims  her  mind  is  on  her  business,  the  office 
bills  must  be  paid,  the  new  blondes  he  wishes  to 
date  up,  and  so  forth.  Dr.  Juno  and  Dr.  Midget 
realize  their  mistake.  In  assembling  choice  and 
random  parts,  they  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  female  brain  is  differently  constructed  from 
the  male  brain.  And  there  are  twelve  beautiful 
parts  to  each  that  must  be  fitted  well  together 
to  allow  for  proper  mingling!  Colonel  Andrews 
and  Miss  Stauffer  are  at  a  loss  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  operation,  but  the  famous  surgeons  treat 
it  casually  as  simply  a  case  of  exchange,  which 
is  sure  to  clear  up  the  whole  matter.  They 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  fact  that  they, 
in  their  unequal  physical  states,  are  nevertheless 
firmly  and  irrevocably  in  love. 


THE   KNIGHT  OF  BOLOGNI 
Wilbur  C.  Pfeiffer 

THE  famous  family  of  Lahore  was  known  for 
centuries  as  descendants  of  bold  and  cour- 
ageous knights.  Bari  was  born  in  Italy, 
and  at  sixteen  went  to  live  with  his  aunt  in 
Bologni.  Here  he  found  his  way  to  the  store- 
room up  in  the  attic  one  day,  and  he  at  once 
began  to  examine  the  closets  about  him,  where 
he  found  numerous  swords  and  shields.  His 
uncle  explained  his  noble  and  courageous  an- 
cestry, and  Bari  Lahore  instantly  determined  to 
make  his  own  mark  as  a  fighter. 

Bari  registered  in  the  "University  of  Strength" 
at  Bologni.  After  five  years  of  skillful  train- 
ing he  became  adept  in  the  handling  of  a  sword 
and  was  ready  for  Knighthood.  News  came  of 
the  ensuing  Bologni  Tournament,  which  Bari 
insisted  upon  attending  as  a  participant. 

Before  the  glamorous  crowds  six  gallant  riders 
moved  forward.  "The  winner  of  this  tourna- 
ment shall  receive  5,000  francs!"  was  widely 
trumpeted  to  the  people. 

Swords  clashed  and  the  blood  gushed  from 
wounds.  Bari  turned  upon  a  knight  dressed  in 
black  and  gave  him  a  mortal  stroke  upon  the 
head.  One  by  one  the  knights  fell,  until  all  but 
two  remained.  Two  ladies  sat  rigid  in  their 
seats,  praying  each  for  th'e  life  of  her  lover. 
Bari's  beautiful  Adelia  clenched  her  fists  but 
could  utter  no  sound  of  encouragement  as  he 
plunged  forward  ardently  against  his  opponent's 
shield. 

The  two  men  could  not  be  unhorsed.  Bari 
struck  two  severe  blows  futilely.  It  seemed 
that  his  opponent  and  horse  were  one.  Bari  was 
losing  blood  and  strength.  At  last,  in  despera- 
tion, he  made  one  severe  dash,  and  unhorsed 
his  opponent.  The  knight  fell  groaning'  upon 
the  ground.  Crowds  shouted  tumultuously,  but 
Bari  heard  only  the  one  delicate  cry  from 
Adelia,  who  stood  for  a  moment  pale,  and  then 
fell  to  the  crowd.  Bari  dashed  forward  and 
caught  her.  He  placed  her  on  his  horse  and 
rode  off  the  tournament  grounds  in  triumph, 
while  the  awarder  announced  that  the  award 
would  be  sent  to  him  after  he  had  attended 
to  his  lady  love. 


THE  CRIMSON  SHADOW 
Charles   H.  Kenneth 

THE  English  town  grew  up  around  the  old 
mill  and  gradually  the  mansion  owned  by 
John  L.  Viney  boasted  of  an  enormous 
wealth  from  the  labors  of  the  townsfolk.  When 
old  Viney  disappeared,  his  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  could  not  determine  whether  he  was 
dead  or  alive,  but  when  two  years  passed  and 
there  was  no  news  of  him,  they  decided  that 
he  must  be  dead. 

The  old  will  was  dug  up,  and  its  peculiar 
terms  became  a  matter  for  town  gossip.  It 
stated  that  his  son  should  inherit  the  Mansion 
and  all  its  possessions,  provided  he  were  never 
to  marry.  However,  should  he  do  so,  he  for- 
feits his  share  in  the  interest  of  his  young 
sister.  The  keys  and  bars  to  the  homestead 
were  in  the  keeping  of  a  custodian  who  would 
not  reveal  his  identity. 

William  married,  despite  his  father's  wishes, 
but  took  over  the  factory,  and  earned  his  live- 
lihood by  running  it  as  efficiently  as  he  could, 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  employees  an  ex- 
ceedingly superior  deal  than  anything  his  greedy 
father  had  even  contemplated.  The  people 
liked  him,  and  mourned  the  fact  that  the  beau- 
tiful mansion  should  remain  locked  up  to  his 
pretty  wife  and  their  two  children. 

One  day  William  decides,  when  in  the  face 
of  business  reverses  the  welfare  of  the  town 
seems  to  be  in  his  hands  to  save,  that  he  must 
break  into  his  father's  home  and  sell  the  valu- 
ables, using  the  money  to  increase  the  factory 
labor.  He  does  so,  and  that  night  meets  with 
an  unlucky  fate  at  the  hands  of  a  "Crimson 
Shadow"  whose  identity  is  a  mystery.  He  is 
found  dead  in  the  Mansion  the  next  morning, 
and  the  doctor  records  it  a  case  of  pure  poison- 
ing. The  men  who  have  been  hired  to  work  in 
the  place,  taking  down  the  valuables  and  pre- 
paring them  for  general  sale,  converse  about  the 
mysterious  "Crimson  Shadow"  which  they 
suspect.  One  of  the  boys  quits,  afraid  to  pass 
another  gruesome  night.  The  rest  determine 
to  keep  watch  when  the  peculiar  red  light 
starts  to  flash  about  the  grounds. 

That  night  they  hear  footsteps,  and  follow 
the  red  light.  A  ghastly  hand  is  seen  strewing 
a  greenish  powder  all  over  the  house.  The  man 
is  caught  and  jailed.  The  morning  light  reveals 
him  to  be  none  other  than  old  John  Viney  him- 
self, hideously  deformed  and  obviously  out  of 
his  mind.  He  has  remained  secreted  in  this 
house  for  months,  stealing  money  from  the  mill 
which  he  hid  in  a  strong  box,  due  to  some 
miserly  idiosyncrasy.  He  dies  just  as  he  is 
captured,  and  William's  sister  takes  on  the 
work  of  replenishing  the  mill,  setting  the  town 
busy  again  with  its  honest  labors  in  the  fac- 
tory, and  re-establishing  herself  in  the  beau- 
tiful old  homestead. 

 o  

WANDERLUST 

Dr.  Gordon  Mullen 

KARY  MASTERSON  grew  up  in  a  wealthy, 
carefree  environment,  where  her  chief  sor- 
row Was  the  lack  of  something  vital  and 
productive  in  life.  Then,  as  if  by  magic,  life 
held  out  a  purpose  for  her  to  fulfill,  in  the  per- 
son of  little  Mignon. 

Little  Mignon  was  a  Japanese  foundling, 
whom  the  foundling  institution  had  not  wished 
to  keep,  because  they  feared  to  mingle  races 
in  their  establishmment,  and  they  advertised 
for  a  family  to  adopt  her.  Kary's  mother  and 
father  were  away  traveling  for  the  summer, 
and  she  had  grown  sick  of  the  parties  and 
sport  games  of  the  seasons.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  she  hustled  down  to  the  in- 
stitution and  adopted  Mignon. 

The  child  was  now  four  years  old,  and  chat- 
tered about  her  father  in  a  way  that  made 
Kary  curious.  Mignon  was  obviously  not  all 
Japanese,  and  Kary  wondered  whether  the 
father  was  a  white  man  or  a  yellow.  When 
the  opportunity  came  for  her  to  join  a  touring- 
party  through  the  Orient,  she  saw  a  possibility 
here  that  led  her  to  enter  heartily  upon  this 
tour,  accompanied  by  Mignon. 

They  landed  first  in  Nagasacki,  the  tamest 
city  on  the  globe.  Little  Mignon  seemed  to  find 
no  interest  in  Japan,  or  tie  any  contact  with 
the  life.  Kary  understood  that  the  child  must 
have  been  born  in  the  United  States,  and  as- 
sumed that  the  father  was  white.  However,  as 
he  had  not  claimed  her  even  when  the  notice 
was  posted  that  she  was  to  be  adopted  by  the 
daughter  of  a  millionaire,  Kary  was  right  in 
assuming  that  he  must  be  out  of  the  country. 
Mignon  had  definite  features  of  a  curious  na- 
ture, and  Kary  hoped  to  be  able  to  identify 
them. 

For  two  years  the  party  cruised  from  port  to 
port,  gathering  mellow  impressions  of  the  Orient 
as  they  went.  Mignon  acquired  the  Oriental 
manners  and  gestures  sooner  than  the  older 
members,  for  obvious  reasons.  She  loved  the 
country  so,  that  when  they  left  it  for  the  Medi- 
terranean peninsula,  she  seemed  to  decline  in 
spirit.  Through  the  next  few  months,  Mignon 
was  like  a  lost  soul,  and  Kary  had  utterly  des- 
paired of  ever  discovering  Lhe  child's  parentage. 


Giving  up  hope,  she  decided  to  go  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  finish  up  by  a  tour  through  the 
civilized  countries  of  Prance,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  finally  England. 

In  London  Mignon  became  ill.  Kary  feared 
the  child  might  die,  for  she  seemed  never  to 
thrive  as  well  as  she  had  during  their  stay  in 
the  Orient.  One  night,  as  Kary  left  the  bed- 
side, she  walked  through  the  streets  of  London 
alone,  praying  for  Mignon.  She  approached 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  entered  the  grounds. 
While  wandering  silently,  weeping,  she  was 
startled  by  a  man  with  a  white  beard  neatly 
trimmed,  and  a  great  slouch  hat.  He  seemed 
like  some  resurrected  poet,  yet  his  face  was 
young  and  radiant.  In  her  misery,  she  ex- 
plained about  Mignon,  and  the  man  said  he 
had  known.  He  had  been  following  her  from 
country  to  country,  ever  since  he  first  met  her 
in  Japan,  but  dared  not  confess  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  child.  He  had  secured  an 
itinerary  of  the  party,  and  always  knew  just 
where  they  were  going  to  be  at  any  given  time. 
Now  he  begs  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Mignon, 
promising  to  tell  why  he  had  to  leave  her 
when  her  Japanese  mother  died  of  homesickness 
in  New  York.  He  reaches  the  hotel,  where 
Mignon  is  just  passing  a  crisis.  When  the 
child  is  well,  Richard  Hampton  marries  Kary, 
accompanying  this  ceremony  with  the  other  of 
removing  his  beard.  He  said  he  had  worn  this 
beard  as  mourning,  vowing  never  to  remove  it 
until  he  was  in  a  position  to  recover  his  lost 
child. 

 o  

THE  OPIUM  CARGO 
Arthur  Ralph  Walton 

THE  United  States  officials  had  done  admir- 
able work  in  cleaning  out  the  opium  smug- 
glers of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  group  that  possessed  one  small  chooner. 
The  vitality  of  this  opium  smuggling  business 
depended  on  the  craft  and  mentality  of  this 
particular  schooner's  skipper,  a  keen  and  cruel 
man,  whose  only  decent  aspiration  was  a  yearn- 
ing for  the  beautiful  Helen. 

Helen  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Harry 
Trueman,  a  respectable  citizen  and  well-known 
millionaire,  whose  devotion  to  his  motherless 
child  is  the  finest  thing  in  his  life.  Helen  is  of 
age  to  receive  visitors,  and  she  introduces  the 
handsome  Mr.  Kelly  proudly.  But  Kelly  is  a 
sergeant  on  the  side  of  the  law,  and  Trueman 
seems  irritated  by  his  presence.  Helen  has  con- 
fidence in  George's  personality,  and  feels  sure 
she  will  be  able  to  secure  her  father's  approval 
of  her  choice. 

Mr.  Trueman  has  a  private  business  of  a 
dark  and  ominous  nature.  He  is  the  owner 
of  the  sturdy  little  scooner  harbored  near  Chi- 
natown which  makes  its  semi-annual  trips  to 
China  and  smuggles  in  kegs  of  opium.  He 
thinks  only  of  his  profit,  not  guessing  the  mis- 
ery his  business  causes.  It  happens  by  some 
trick  of  fate  that  Sergeant  Kelly  secures  the 
job  of  locating  the  opium  smugglers,  and  when 
Helen  introduces  him  to  her  father's  skipper,  in 
all  innocence,  the  Sergeant  is  suspicious.  Be- 
sides, he  has  still  another  interest  in  revealing 
any  crooked  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  skipper. 
He  has  detected,  because  of  his  own  interest 
in  Helen,  that  he  has  a  rival  in  the  skipper, 
and  if  he  can  get  rid  of  the  skipper  by  the  aid 
of  the  law,  he  will  use  all  his  efforts  to  do  so. 

Kelly  bid  Helen  a  long  g'ood-bye  one  evening, 
and  then  stowed  himself  away  on  the  rickety  old 
schooner,  just  as  it  set  out  for  China.  He  was 
discovered  by  Sambo,  the  cook,  and  only  hon- 
est man  on  the  ship.  The  two  become  great 
friends  over  the  kitchen  table,  and  throughout 
the  trip  Kelly  secures  protection  from  the  trai- 
tors of  the  crew.  As  soon  as  he  is  discovered, 
he  makes  the  excuse  to  the  skipper  that  he  has 
killed  a  man  in  New  York,  and  is  attempting 
to  escape.  As  his  services  are  needed  on  board, 
nothing  more  is  said,  but  the  skipper  keeps  a 
close  watch  on  him. 

A  scene  takes  place  at  the  port  in  China, 
where  a  reload  of  opium  is  made,  and  the  color 
and  charm  mingled  with  the  sordidness  is  a 
feast  for  the  movie  audience.  Kelly  works  as 
hard  as  the  rest,  under  the  skipper's  gaze.  In 
the  meantime,  Kelly  has  already  notified  the 
United  States  government  officials  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  schooner's  return. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  docks  at  New  York,  it  is 
raided  by  the  police,  and  the  skipper  is  the  first 
to  be  taken.  Trueman  hears  of  the  arrest,  and 
lest  Helen  become  aware  of  his  connection  with 
such  a  crew,  he  shoots  himself.  Kelly  tells 
Helen  her  father  has  committed  suicide  be- 
cause of  business  reverses,  and  after  the  first 
shock  and  mourning,  she  consents  to  become 
his  wife,  never  knowing  of  the  tragedy  and 
sordidness  that  had  always  been  so  close  at 
hand. 

 o  

LOVED  AND  LOST 
Rose  Breitfeld 

HERSH,  the  drunkard,  and  his  ill-fortuned 
family,  of  a  small  Russian  town,  are  the 
subject  of  this  tale,  with  charming-  Rachel 
as  the  leading  character.    The  family  is  in  dire 
straights,  especially  so  since  their  father  is  a 
handicap,  rather  than  a  help.    It  is  no  wonder, 
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then,  that  Rachel, — there  were  three  other  sis- 
ters, Hannah,  Sally  and  Gertie, — when  placed  in 
temptation  by  Osias,  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  succumbs  to  his  attentions.  Without 
imparting-  the  secret  to  any  one,  nor  seeking 
her  mother's  advice,  she  carries  on  a  secret 
love  affair  in  the  highly  respectable  family  of 
Lead,  employed  as  maid,  until  one  day  Mrs. 
Lead  makes  known  to  Dinah,  mother  of  Rachel, 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  A  financial  settlement 
is  made  by  Osias.  Thereafter,  mother  and 
daughter  make  their  way  to  Krakau.  The 
child  never  sees  the  light  of  the  world.  Han- 
nah and  Gertie  contribute  to  their  support. 
There,  after  the  departure  of  her  mother,  Ra- 
chel meets  Bernhard,  a  young,  handsome  stu- 
dent of  a  wealthy  family,  who  not  only  falls 
in,  love  with  her,  but  gives  up  his  studies  to 
pursue  her.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  his  own 
career  that  suffers.  Bernhard's  father  misses 
some  valuable  jewels  from  his  home  and  suspi- 
cion points  to  his  son,  who  leaves  for  Vienna. 
Months  later,  upon  the  plea  of  his  parents,  he 
returns  to  them,  and  resumes  his  attentions 
to  Rachel,  who  now  is  alive  to  the  possibility 
of  their  marriage.  .  .  Gertie  leaves  for  America, 
followed  shortly  by  Hannah.  And  not  long 
thereafter  Hersh  drinks  himself  to  death. 

Dinah,  alone,  thought  only  for  the  happiness 
of  her  children.  "If  I  could  only  see  them  hap- 
pily settled,  I  would  be  willing  to  die."  Gertie 
married  before  the  oldest, — contrary  to  custom. 

Some  years  later  Hannah  is  married  to  an 
elderly  widower,  secretly  coveting  her  bank  ac- 
count. She  has  lightened  her  mother's  burden 
by  bringing  Sally  to  America,  who  flirts  her 
way  to  marriage.  .  .  Rachel,  in  her  attempts 
to  win  Bernhard  undergoes  every  possible 
beauty  treatment  and  torment.  Yet,  in  the  end, 
it  is  unavailing.  Bernhard  one  day  informs 
her  politely  and  hesitatingly  of  his  engagement 
to  a  young  and  wealthy  society  woman  of  the 
same  town.  This  piece  of  unforseen  news  drives 
Rachel  frantic.  In  vain  does  she  attempt  to 
hold  him.  Beauty,  it  would  seem,  means  more 
to  him  than  love.  .  .  Today,  one  can  see  in  the 
streets  of  Lemberg  an  elderly  woman  who  still 
retains  traces  of  a  former  beauty,  walking  aim- 
lessly around,  turning  her  head  to  the  right 
and  left  as  though  searching  for  someone. 

 o  

THE  SINS  OF  A  CRIMINAL 

May  Molesky 

LITERATURE  has  few  examples  of  a  true 
and  lasting  friendship  between  two  women 
loved  by  the  same  man.  Here  is  a  story  of 
a  poor  little  waitress,  whose  faith  in  Larry 
causes  her  to  risk  her  reputation  for  his  mere 
whim,  only  to  discover  that  secretly  he  is  court- 
ing Cora,  to  whom  he  has  often  mentioned  Lot- 
tie as  his  sister. 

Larry  first  met  the  waitress  when  he  entered 
a  restaurant  and  ordered  a  meal  of  coffee  and 
rolls,  his  first  since  being  discharged  from 
prison,  where  he  was  held  on  a  charge  of  boot- 
legging. Lottie's  sympathy  for  the  man  who 
had  no  appetite,  or  no  money,  appealed  to  him, 
and  he  made  her  acquaintance,  and  took  her 
out  one  night.  It  was  late  when  he  brought  her 
back  to  the  boarding  house  where  she  lived 
alone,  and  the  woman  in  charge  refused  to 
allow  her  admittance.  She  accompanied  Larry 
to  his  parents'  home,  braving  their  ruthless 
criticism  because  of  her  need.  Larry  reverted 
to  his  old  habit  of  drink,  that  night,  and  en- 
tering her  room,  dulled  her  senses  with  chloro- 
form to  put  an  end  to  her  resistance. 

In  the  morning,  she  left  his  home,  ill,  much 
to  the  dismay  of  Larry's  mother,  who  had  come 
to  feel  sorry  for  the  girl.  Larry  looked  her 
up,  and  securing  a  job  as  salesman,  opened  up 
a  tiny  one-roomed  home  for  her.  She  told 
him  of  the  coming  baby,  hoping  he  would  want 
to  marry  her.  Perhaps  he  did,  but  there  were 
other  ties  that  kept  him  from  taking  the  step, 
more  for  her  sake  than  for  his  own.  Some  day, 
he  told  her,  she  will  realize  he  was  right  in  not 
wishing  to  marry  her.  She  has  an  uncanny 
feeling  that  perhaps  Larry  has  discovered  that 
she  was  an  illegitimate  child,  and  is  therefore 
unwilling  to  ally  himself  with  one  of  her  type. 

One  day,  as  he  is  kissing  Lottie  and  prom- 
ising her  future  happiness,  the  door  opens,  and 
an  elegantly  dressed  lady  appears. 

"Is  this  your  sister's  apartment,  Larry?"  she 
asked  coldly.  Lottie  guessed  the  truth.  This 
was  what  had  kept  Larry  from  marrying  her. 
But  Cora  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  him, 
feeling  a  deep  sympathy  for  Lottie,  who  be- 
comes ill,  and  is  taken  to  the  hospital.  The 
doctor  guesses  the  story  of  the  woman,  and 
entrusts  her  baby  to  Cora,  while  he  enlists 
the  aid  of  the  police  in  handling  Larry  and 
the  bootlegging  gang  he  has  allied  himself  with. 
They  are  held  up,  and  Larry  is  shot  in  the  leg. 
Blood  poisoning  sets  in.  The  doctor  who  treats 
Larry  is  also  treating  Lottie,  wliom  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with.  If  Larry  dies,  he  will  be 
free  to  marry  Lottie;  it  is  a  strange  predica- 
ment, for  the  doctor  ministers  aid  to  save  his 
rival,  and  yet  hopes  for  his  death.  Fate  is  with 
both  men.  Larry  dies,  putting  an  end  to  his 
futile  struggle  to  be  decent,  and  the  doctor  pro- 
poses to  Lottie.  Lottie  is  grief-stricken,  for 
she  has  been  told  that  her  baby  is  dead,  and 


will  not  marry  so  soon  after  this  tragedy.  But 
Cora  visits  her,  and  brings  the  baby.  She  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  him,  until 
Lottie  is  well  enough,  and  goes  with  the  doctor 
to  the  home  he  sets  up  for  them  both.  Cora  is 
glad  that  Larry's  loyalty  to  Lottie  has  saved 
her  from  marrying  him,  for  now  she  is  free  to 
re-enter  the  social  set  from  which  he  had  al- 
most taken  her,  where  she  hopes  to  find  a  more 
fitting  mate. 

 o  

LOVE— A  DETECTIVE 
Archie   H.  Wagner 

OPIUM,  strange  to  say,  is  the  means  of 
bringing  Larry  a  wife.  Big  Bill  Doane  is 
the  host  of  a  yachting  party.  He  has  as 
his  guests  his  daughter  and  only  child,  Betty; 
Watson,  the  butler;  Larry  Simms,  a  young- 
news  reporter;  Terrance  McTownley,  or  "Mac", 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  friend  of  the 
Doanes.  Bill  speaks  to  his  daughter,  telling  her 
that  he  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  a  man  who 
does  so  little  in  life  and  is  so  obviously  a 
waster.  He  is  anxious  that  she  break  off  her 
relationship  with  Larry  Simms.  Betty,  evi- 
dently in  love  with  Larry,  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  discussion  with  her  father  when  Larry  enters 
and  tells  Betty  that  he  wants  to  take  her  up 
on  the  rigging,  meantime  trying  to  jolly  Mr. 
Doane  along.  This  only  makes  Doane  more 
and  more  disgusted  with  the  loquacious  nin- 
compoop. Betty  leaves  to  get  her  sweater  and 
Mr.  Doane  asks  Larry  to  stay  and  answer  a 
few  questions.  The  main  question  is  just  what 
he  intends  doing  with  himself — whether  he  is 
going  to  be  a  good-for-nothing  all  his  life. 
Larry  questions  Mr.  Doane  as  to  his  friend 
Mac's  business  and  finds  that  Dr.  Doane  is  not 
aware  of  the  actual  facts  and  believes  that  the 
packages  that  he  is  carrying  for  Mac  are  really 
curios  and  antiques — that  Mac  is  really  an  an- 
tique dealer.  Larry  asks  whether,  if  he  can 
prove  that  he  can  do  something  of  real  value, 
he  may  marry  Betty.  Mr.  Doane  agrees  and 
Larry  says  that  he  will  accomplish  this  feat  on 
that  very  day. 

From  a  conversation  between  Mac  and  the 
butler,  Watson,  we  find  that  they  are  in  league 
and  that  Watson  is  the  only  person  other  than 
Mac  himself  who  has  a  key  to  the  curio  deal- 
er's cabin.  Larry  has  been  seated  behind  a 
screen  taking  notes  of  their  entire  conversation. 
While  Mac  and  Big  Bill  are  on  deck,  Larry  and 
Betty  enter  Mac's  cabinet  by  means  of  the  key 
which  Larry  has  managed  to  take  from  the  but- 
ler. They  hurriedly  look  at  the  boxes  and  find 
that  they  do  actually  contain  opium  and  not 
curios  as  Big  Bill  thought.  Betty  leaves  Larry 
hidden  behind  the  boxes.  Shortly  after,  Mac 
and  Watson  enter,  very  much  upset  by  the 
loss  of  the  key.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
cussing it  when  Doane  and  his  daughter  enter 
with  the  request  that  Mac  show  them  the  cu- 
rios. Mac  pulls  a  revolver  from  his  pocket, 
tells  him  that  it  isn't  curios  but  opium,  and 
insists  that  the  captain  be  ordered  to  let  the 
boat  drift.  Larry  leaps  from  behind  the  boxes, 
orders  Mac  to  drop  his  revolver  and  informs 
them  all  that  he  is  not  Larry  Simms,  news- 
paper reporter,  but  Lawrence  Donley  of  the 
U.  S.  Secret  Service.  Having  performed  his 
part  of  the  bargain,  Larry  is  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  Betty. 

 o  

FOR  THE  TERM   OF  HIS  NATURAL 
LIFETIME 
G.  W.  Marshall 

MRS.  JONES  and  Mrs.  Thompson  were 
walking  down  the  main  street  of  the  old 
New  England  village  of  Newport.  It  was 
a  dismal  evening,  with  a  dreary  drizzle  of  rain 
and  a  chill  autumn  wind.  The  stillness  was 
disturbed  by  the  singing  and  shouting  of  three 
young  men  in  a  hilarious  state  of  intoxication. 
The  young  men  quickly  passed  the  ladies  and, 
of  course,  gave  them  a  topic  for  discussion. 
Their  conversation  informs  us  that  Andy  Lang, 
more  or  less  an  aristocrat  of  the  town,  has 
lowered  himself  to  the  extent  of  getting  drunk 
with  "that  good-for-nothing  Jimmy  Mead  and 
Walt  Springer"  in  celebration  of  his  leaving 
for  the  West  that  night;  that  Walt  has  gone 
through  with  every  cent  his  father  left  him, 
and  mortgaged  his  store  and  goods  for  more 
than  they  are  worth ;  that  he  has  had  notes 
protested,  and  more  coming  due,  and  he  has 
nothing  with  which  to  pay  them.  The  ladies 
enter  Springer's  General  Store  where,  after 
numerous  questions,  they  are  informed  that 
the  owner  of  the  livery  stable  is  to  drive 
Any  Lang  to  the  station  in  Centerville  in 
time  to  catch  the  midnight  train  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Line.  Andy  and  his  companions  have 
wandered  into  the  Newport  saloon  where  they 
are  engaged  in  a  game  of  poker  and  indulging 
their  thirsts  to  the  furthest  degree  possible. 
Andy,  in  spite  of  his  drunken  state  is,  as  al- 
ways, the  winner.  He  starts  to  leave  in  order 
to  catch  his  train  but  is  induced  by  his  com- 
panions and  have  them  drive  him  over.  They 
proceed  to  the  livery  stable  to  tell  Jones  of 
the  arrangement  to  which  he  has  no  objection. 
He  had  been  to  Andy's  home  for  his  trunk,  and 
it   is   strapped   securely   to   the    back   of  the 


wagon.  A  gentleman's  old  fashioned  cape  hung 
over  the  wagon  seat  which,  Jones  said,  Mr. 
Lang  wanted  Andy  to  wear  on  the  drive  for 
warmth,  but  to  leave  it  with  the  station  master 
at  Centerville.  As  they  drove  away,  the  livery 
stable  keeper  remarked  that  Andy  probably  had 
as  much  as  five  thousand  dollars  in  his  pos- 
session. Late  that  night,  as  Jabez  Rowland 
was  returning  from  Centerville,  he  met  Walt 
Springer  and  Jimmy  Mead  on  the  road  running 
through  a  dense  wood  which  bordered  Mills 
Pond.  The  boys  were  going  to  flee  into  the 
woods  but  thought  better  of  it  and  returned  a 
brusque  reply  to  the  greeting  of  Jabez.  They 
remarked  that  they  had  driven  Andy  to  the 
station.  Jabez,  always  the  busybody,  noticed 
that  Andy's  trunk  was  still  tied  to  the  wagon 
and  that  they  were  facing  the  wrong  way. 
Jimmy  Mead  was  said  to  have  inherited  money 
with  which  he  drank  himself  to  death.  The  in- 
sanity of  the  disease  gave  him  an  illusion  of 
a  dripping,  wet,  drowned  man  who  had  come 
to  drag  him  to  the  depths  of  Mills  Pond.  The 
finances  of  Walt  Springer  improved  but  he  be- 
came a  strange,  sinister  man  whom  everyone 
feared. 

Mr.  Lang  spent  large  sums  in  ine  search  for 
his  son  and  until  his  death  he  watched  for  his 
return.  His  will  reads:  "I  give,  devise  and 
bequeath  all  of  my  estate,  real,  personal  and 
mixed  to  my  son,  Andrew  Lang,  to  have  and  to 
hold  absolutely  and  forever.     Such  properties 

to  be  held  in  trust  by  until  he  returns 

to  claim  the  same,  or  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
lifetime."  Will  Andy  Lang  return  to  claim  his 
inheritance?  A  few  people  believe  that  he  will 
return;  but  the  majority  do  not  believe  so.  If 
Mills  Pond  could  give  up  its  secret,  the  reason 
would  be  plain! 

SCAN  JEZEBEL 
Roy  Wright 

DURING  the  Ninth  Century  B.C.,  the  Phoe- 
nicians came  under  the  rule  of  the  good 
King  Ithobel.  This  land  had  fallen  near 
to  ruin  but  under  his  rule  great  strides  were 
made  in  all  fields.  Long  past  middle  life,  Itho- 
bel married.  One  daughter,  Jezebel,  was  born 
to  him  in  whose  infancy  her  mother  died.  His 
dead  wife's  sister  and  her  husband,  Kadel,  a 
mariner,  were  childless  but  loved  children  and 
so  Ithobel  prevailed  upon  them  to  move  to  the 
palace  and  care  for  the  bringing-  up  of  his  baby 
daughter.  He  himself  made  it  his  business  to 
teach  her  the  faith  of  their  people, — belief  in  the 
Gods  Baal  and  Astarte. 

Ithobel  maintained  an  immense  corral  on  the 
island  of  Tyre  for  impounding  elephants.  In 
charge  of  all  these  animals,  responsible  for 
their  training  and  equipment,  he  maintained  a 
certain  Thilba.  Having  traveled  much  with 
her  father,  Jezebel  grew  to  know  this  man. 
Kadel,  in  charge  of  all  sea  matters  of  the 
country,  often  took  Jazebel  on  his  trips,  and 
once,  while  on  a  trip  with  her  uncle  witnessed 
the  murder  of  Thilba  by  a  brutish  Ethopian. 
Jezebel,  curious  to  see  the  widow  of  Thilba, 
upon  their  return  to  land,  awaits  her  at  the 
quay  and  offers  her  condolences.  They  become 
fast  friends  and  Jezebel  thereafter  pays  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  poor  woman  who  gave  birth 
to  a  son  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. 

In  her  seventeenth  year,  Ithobel  consents  to 
allow  his  daughter  take  an  extensive  trip  with 
her  aunt  and  uncle.  During  this  trip,  Jezebel 
is  thrown  from  the  boat  by  the  rough  waters 
and  is  saved  by  the  young  Viking,  Norge,  and 
the  old  Tishbite,  Elijah,  who  themselves  had 
been  thrown  into  the  raging  waters  when  their 
craft  was  capsized  by  an  iceberg.  Kadel  suc- 
ceeds in  rescuing  the  three  of  them  from  the 
waters  and  returns  home.  Norge  remains  as  a 
guest  of  the  king  and  the  old  man  leaves  as 
soon  as  possible,  sending-  his  respects  and  re- 
grets through  Norge.  The  King,  so  favorably 
impressed  by  the  blonde-haired,  blue-eyed  Vik- 
ing, puts  him  in  his  employ,  gives  him  an 
apartment  in  the  palace  and  finally  consents  to 
his  marriage  with  Jezebel. 

One  day  Jezebel  decided  that  she  must  visit 
the  widow  and  introduce  her  friend  and  her 
betrothed.  The  lovers  set  out  in  high  spirits, 
with  their  little  boat  loaded  with  gifts  for  the 
widow  and  incidentals  for  their  own  comfort. 
They  debarked  at  a  spot  of  greensward  across 
which,  away  from  the  river,  loomed  the  forest 
through  which  they  must  pass  on  the  way  to 
the  widow's.  As  they  near  the  highway  they 
are  stopped  by  a  band  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
horsemen.  In  the  meantime,  Ahab,  King  of  the 
Israelites,  has  left  his  dominion  in  disguise  to 
seek  the  aid  of  Ithobel  in  the  coming  conflict 
with  Assyria.  Traveling  incognito,  with  a  small 
band  of  his  most  trusted  men,  he  comes  upon 
Jezebel  flung  across  the  body  of  Norge  who 
has  been  killed  by  one  of  the  Assyrians  and  is 
just  in  time  to  save  Jezel  from  the  same  fate. 
He  takes  Jezebel  back  to  the  palace,  receives 
the  profuse  thanks  of  the  King  and  after  the 
funeral  of  the  unfortunate  Norge,  asks  the  King 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Ithobel  consents 
and  they  are  married  with  all  the  ceremony  and 
pomp  prepared  for  her  marriage  to  Norge.  The 
bride  and  groom  return  to  the  land  of  the 
Israelites  and  Jezebel  takes  up  her  duties  as 
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queen.  In  his  effort  to  make  his  beautiful 
wife  happy,  Ahab  showers  her  with  beauties  of 
every  sort  and  even  gives  in  to  her  wish  that 
he  cecome  converted  to  her  faith.  Ahab,  al- 
ways endeavoring  to  do  more  and  more  for  her 
happiness,  decides  to  buy  the  vineyards  of  the 
adjoining  estate  belonging  to  an  old  man  and 
his  sons.  Naboth  refuses  to  sell  and  Jezebel  in 
her  anger  has  him  arrested.  Without  fair  trial, 
the  old  man  is  stoned  to  death  and  the  sons 
are  forced  to  leave  the  country.  Elijah  the 
Prophet  is  angered  at  these  injustices  and  pre- 
dicts no  rain  or  dew  until  the  people  return  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  After  testing  the 
Gods  Baal  and  Astarte,  and  the  Lord  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  Lord  proves  the  stronger  and  the  peo- 
ple return  to  their  faith. 

Ben-had-dad,  cognizant  of  the  havoc  in  Is- 
rael caused  by  the  long  drought,  makes  his 
attack.  Ahab  is  killed  in  battle  and  his  elder 
son,  Ahaziah,  becomes  King;  he  was  short- 
lived and  was  succeeded  by  his  next  son,  Jo- 
ram.  One  day,  Jehu,  a  general  of  Ahab's  army, 
marches  into  the  city  of  Jezebel  where  Jezebel 
was  still  living,  kills  Joram  and  orders  Jezebel 
thrown  from  the  window  of  the  palace.  After 
Jehu  feasts  so  that  his  appetite  is  completely 
satiated,  he  remembers  that  she  is  left  lying 
in  the  street.  He  orders  his  men  to  get  the 
body  of  the  queen  and  give  her  a  decent  burial, 
but  the  men  return,  saying:  "Too  late,  Oh, 
Jehu;  nothing  but  the  bones  remain  of  Jezebel 
— the  dogs  have  eaten — ." 

 o  

THE   LURE  OF  THE  ROAD 
Arthur  W.  Sears 

p~jpiHIS  short  shows  us  three  young  boys 
II  stricken  with  Spring  Fever  and  the  lure 
of  the  wandering  life  of  the  hobo.  School 
by  this  time  has  become  an  irksome  trial,  but 
after  various  unhappy  accidents,  school  becomes 
a  welcome  haven. 

They  decide  to  leave  their  school  in  the  West 
and  bum  their  way  home  to  the  East  by  way 
of  Los  Angeles.  Their  preparations  include  the 
learning  of  various  songs,  such  as  'Who  Said  I 
Was  a  Bum?"  as  recorded  by  Vernon  Dalhart. 
They  feel  that  a  knowledge  of  such  songs  is 
essential  to  the  correct  impersonation  of  ho- 
boes. They  start  out  bright  and  early  on  Mon- 
day in  high  spirits  and  are  picked  up  on  the 
road  by  a  car.  Their  benefactor  is  stopping  at 
Salinas  for  the  night,  and,  as  they  enter  Uie 
outskirts  of  the  town,  they  spot  the  "Jungle" 
with  hoboes  sitting  around  fires.  They  join 
these  hoboes  who,  though  obviously  suspicious, 
make  room  for  them  around  the  fires  with  no 
good  intent.  After  a  night  of  bad  coffee  and 
songs  by  the  hoboes  (such  as,  "Frankie  and 
Johnnie,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Old  Ninety- 
Seven,"  "The  Lonesome  Road,"  etc.),  they  re- 
tire for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  authen- 
tic hoboes  have  disappeared  and  they  awake 
to  find  all  their  belongings  gone,  including  their 
clothes.  They  are  left  to  dress  in  the  clothes 
of  their  companions  of  the  night  before.  One 
of  the  boys  pulls  out  a  dollar  bill  which,  with 
pessimistic  foresight  he  had  pinned  to  his  un- 
derclothes the  night  before.  They  walk  to 
town  and  spend  eighty-five  cents  on  breakfast; 
then  they  try  to  wire  collect  for  money  but 
find  that  that  is  impossible.  They  decide  to 
try  to  catch  rides  to  Los  Angeles,  but  ate 
amazed  to  discover  that  motorists  instead  of 
stopping  for  them  speed  by  them  as  quickly. 
They  finally  secure  jobs  on  a  ranch,  but  con- 
ditions of  food  and  lodging  are  so  awful  that 
they  are  glad  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
They  move  on  from  there  and  after  more  ad- 
ventures with  hoboes,  though  of  a  more  pleas- 
ant sort,  they  secure  other  positions  on  an- 
other smaller  and  more  decently  kept  ranch. 
They  decide  to  hop  a  freight  to  Mexico  and  once 
there  they  find  that  they  cannot  re-cross  the 
border  line  except  if  they  are  in  a  car.  Again 
they  secure  positions  of  various  sorts  and 
while  walking  on  the  streets  of  Mexicali,  they 
meet  a  friend  who  drives  them  back  across 
the  border  and  lends  them  sufficient  money  to 
get  them  home. 

 o  

CINDERELLA    UP   TO  DATE 
Arthur  W.  Sears 

PLATINUM  teeth,  inlaid  with  diamonds  — 
such  was  the  ambition  of  the  old  miner. 
Before  setting  out  on  Jiis  search  for  gold, 
a  flashily  dressed  gambler  offers  to  buy  the  old 
man  food  and  drink,  but  the  poor  decrepit  must 
content  himself  with  soup  and  mush  since  he 
completely  lacks  the  necessary  molars.  Then 
to  the  realization  of  his  dreams.  He  sets  out 
to  hunt  for  gold  and  returns  loaded  with  it. 
His  first  visit,  on  his  return,  is  to  a  clothing 
store  where  he  is  outfitted  as  nearly  like  the 
gambler  as  possible.  Thence  to  a  dentist  where 
to  the  horrification  of  the  poor  doctor,  the  old 
man  insists  on  a  set  of  teeth  of  platinum  filled 
with  diamonds.  The  dentist  and  the  miner  visit 
a  jeweler's  together  to  select  diamonds  for  the 
teeth  and,  mystifying  the  jeweler  by  their  re- 
marks, they  finally  select  half  white  diamonds 
and  half  black.  A  gangster  has  been  the  keen 
observer  of  this  purchase  and  he  and  his  gang 
apply  for  positions  as  butler,  valet,  chauffeur, 
etc.,  to  this  ostentatious  old  man. 


The  teeth  are  finally  finished  and  on  his  way 
home  the  old  man  orders  a  large  bowl  of  gold- 
fish which  he  has  installed  on  a  stand  right 
by  the  head  of  his  bed.  Before  retiring,  he 
very  cautiously  peers  around  the  room,  then 
carefully  places  his  teeth  in  the  fish  bowl.  The 
gangsters,  in  their  efforts  to  get  the  teeth,  hit 
on  a  plan  to  fish  with  regular  hooks  from  the 
tree  outside  of  the  old  man's  bedroom.  The 
ruse,  however,  is  unsuccessful  for  the  miner 
is  awakened  by  one  of  the  fish  that  slipped 
from  the  hook,  down  his  back. 

The  next  evening  Old  Miner  gives  a  party. 
The  party  breaks  up  about  5  a.m.  and  the  old 
man,  in  his  fatigue,  is  careless  enough  to  leave 
his  teeth  in  the  bathroom  while  he  goes  down 
stairs  for  something  he  has  forgotten.  One  of 
the  gansters  succeeds  in  getting  the  teeth  but, 
before  he  has  a  chance  to  leave,  the  theft  is 
discovered  and  the  gangster  is  stopped  at  the 
door  by  the  police.  He  drops  the  teeth  into 
the  garbage  can  before  the  police  get  a  chance 
to  search  him.  The  teeth  are  found  by  the 
garbage  man  who  not  realizing  their  worth, 
and  since  they  do  not  fit  him  or  anyone  in  his 
family,  finally  turns  them  in  to  the  Lost  and 
Found  Agency.  Here  the  teeth  are  evaluated, 
placed  in  a  glass  case,  surrounded  by  armed 
guards,  and  ads  are  run  in  the  papers  saying 
that  if  the  owner  will  call  and  can  prove  his 
ownership,  he  can  regain  the  teeth.  Members 
of  the  gang  read  the  ad  and  plan  to  divide; 
one  party  kidnapping  the  old  man,  while  one 
of  the  others  attempts  to  establish  claim  to 
the  teeth.  Two  of  the  crooks,  deciding  to 
double-cross  their  pals,  have  all  their  teeth  re- 
moved and  rush  to  the  Lost  and  Found  Agency. 
The  old  miner,  meanwhile,  has  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  foils  of  his  kidnappers  and  ar- 
rives at  the  Agency  just  in  time  to  snatch  the 
teeth  out  of  the  very  mouth  of  his  ex-valet, 
who  has  just  about  succeeded  in  proving  his 
claim.  The  old  gent  receives  an  enormous  ova- 
tion from  the  crowd  of  onlookers,  and  the 
thrwarted  pseudo-valet  is  led  away  muttering 
and  mourning  his  incisors. 

 o  

BEN'S  COURTSHIP 
Laura  K.  Cook 

DINAH  JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Brown's  colored 
cook,  was  in  the  midst  of  her  morning 
bread  making.  She  was  rudely  though 
rather  enjoyably  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tall,  lank  negro  whom  she  greeted 
as  "Mistah  Sanders" — more  familiarly  known  as 
"Ben".  He  immediately  started  pleading  his 
case — that  of  eternal  love,  and  his  most  urgent 
need  of  Dinah  as  his  wife.  Dinah,  with  the 
modesty  becoming  to  a  maiden,  at  first  hesi- 
tated but  finally  could  not  resist  his  charm 
and  they  agreed  to  be  married  in  two  weeks. 

Several  hours  after  leaving  Dinah,  Ben  met 
Sallie  White.  Sallie  was  several  years  younger 
than  Dinah,  a  modern  flapper  much  sought  af- 
ter by  the  young  colored  men  of  Daleford.  She 
flirted  with  Ben  and  finally  persuaded  him  to 
escort  her  into  an  "eatin'  place."  After  an 
evening  of  eating  and  dancing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Sallie's  wiles,  Ben  forgot  about  the 
morning's  conquest  and  promptly  proposed  to 
Sallie  and  was  as  promptly  accepted.  They 
set  the  date  for  two  weeks  from  that  night. 

On  the  favored  day,  Ben  and  Sallie  drove 
into  town  for  the  marriage  license  and  after 
a  slight  mishap  arrived  at  the  Daleford  Church 
in  time  for  their  wedding  ceremony.  Dinah, 
however,  still  under  the  impression  that  she 
was  to  be  the  lucky  one  that  night,  arrived 
at  the  church  just  as  the  happy  couple  were 
leaving.  Dinah  at  once  set  out  to  work  to  think 
of  some  way  to  obtain  vengeance.  When  the 
train  pulled  out  with  the  bridal  couple,  Dinah 
was  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  coach  unknown 
to  the  bridal  couple  and  headed  for  North  Caro- 
lina, the  same  as  they.  When  at  last  the  des- 
tination was  reached,  Dinah  came  puffing  down 
the  steps  unnoticed  by  the  reception  committee 
that  was  there  to  meet  the  bride  and  groom. 
She  went  straight  to  the  court  house  to  get 
some  "val'ble  info'mation"  and  then  began  to 
round  up  the  parties  interested  in  it.  Three  days 
were  required  to  get  all  the  information  she 
needed. 

Ben  and  Sallie  were  being  entertained  like 
royalty — food,  drink  and  music  to  satisfy  the 
heart  of  any  young  "dark  brown."  Just  as 
Ben  stepped  out  on  the  floor  with  Sallie  for 
the  first  dance  of  the  evening,  a  wagon  came 
to  a  stop  before  the  door.  Dinah  jumped  out 
over  the  front  wheel  and  helped  a  large  black 
negro  woman  and  four  negro  children  to  alight. 
Bringing  up  the  rear  were  the  sheriff  and  the 
town's  only  policeman.  Ben's  chocolate  color 
turned  to  green.     Dinah  acted  as  spokesman. 

"Evenin',  Mistah  Sanders!  I'se  jes  come  to 
congratulate  yo'  weddin',  and  Ah  been  'quirin' 
some  info'mation  fo'  myse'f  while  Ah's  heah, 
and  heah  'tis."  Pulling  the  woman  and  four 
children  in  front  of  her,  she  continued:  "De 
info'mation  am  dis, — dis  am  yo'  lawful  wedded 
wife,  and  dese  am  yo'  lawful  wedded  chillun. 
So  help  me,  Gawd!  An'  dis  am  de  offisahs  o' 
de  law  to  do  de  res'." 

 o  

THE  OTHER  HALF 
B.  G.  A.  Spearing 

FRANK   WILSON,    murderer   at    heart,  was 
employed  as  steward  on  an  American  ship 
that  sailed  to  South  American  ports.  After 
getting  in  and  out  of  trouble  in  the  various  sea 


towns  of  South  America,  he  finally  returned  to 
New  York,  where  he  gave  his  discharge  to  a 
young  man  who  was  very  much  in  need  of  a 
job.  Frank,  rather  a  successful  bootlegger,  had 
as  one  of  his  accounts  a  place  called  "Harry's 
Night  Club."  Unknown  to  him,  Alice  Jackson, 
the  star  hostess  of  the  club,  was  the  sister  of 
the  young  man  to  whom  he  had  given  his  dis- 
charge. Since  his  wife  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  made  another  trip,  he  took 
no  chances  and  registered  at  the  hotel  under 
the  name  of  Jack  Clayton.  His  chief  hobby  was 
saving  and  exhibiting  pictures  of  beautiful 
women.  Of  these,  he  valued  most  one  that  was 
torn  completely  in  half,  but  when  held  together 
was  a  photograph  of  a  particularly  beautiful 
girl. 

Mrs.  Wilson  received  word  that  her  husband 
had  died.  She  was  immediately  given  his  in- 
surance amounting  to  $8,000  and  shortly  after 
was  found  murdered.  Inspection  by  the  de- 
tectives revealed  a  picture  of  Willie  Jackson; 
the  money,  of  course,  was  gone.  Alice  Jack- 
son had  received  a  letter  from  her  brother  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  led  into  a  trap  by  the  man 
who  gave  him  his  discharge;  that  he  was  at 
sea  dying  of  a  bullet  wound  given  him  by  this 
same  man,  Frank  Wilson.  Alice,  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  letter,  went  down  to 
meet  the  boat  and  was  immediately  informed 
of  the  death  at  sea  of  Frank  Wilson.  Her 
brother  of  course  had  assumed  his  name.  A 
hunt  was  immediately  started  for  the  murderer 
and  Alice  enlisted  the  services  of  her  friend, 
Bradley,  a  detective. 

Bradley,  in  his  hunt  through  the  hotels,  came 
upon  the  one  where  the  criminal  had  stopped. 
The  proprietor  turned  over  to  him  some  sea- 
man's discharges  made  out  to  Frank  Wilson 
and  informed  Bradley  that  they  were  found  in 
the  room  where  one,  Jack  Clayton,  had  stop- 
ped. Jack  Clayton,  with  his  ill-gotten  money 
had  bought  an  interest  in  the  club.  He  was 
frequently  in  the  company  of  Alice  and  Bradley 
but  the  detective  hesitated  to  accuse  him 
merely  on  the  basis  of  the  discharge  papers. 
Jack,  true  to  his  old  hobby,  had  often  shown 
them  his  pictures  but  regretted  that  one-half 
of  his  favorite  picture  was  lost.  With  the  pa- 
pers that  the  hotel  proprietor  turned  over  to 
him  Bradley  found  half  a  picture.  He  returned  to 
the  club  and  asked  Jack  to  show  him  his  col- 
lection. When  the  two  halves  matched,  Brad- 
ley realized  that  Frank  Wilson  and  Jack  Clay- 
ton were  one  and  the  same  person. 


THE    DESTINY   OF  "HOPE" 
Mrs.   Margaret  A.  Motter 

ANOTHER  paradox  of  life  —  the  name  of 
"Hope"  for  one  whose  life  contained  so 
little  of  it.  She  was  found,  when  a  mere 
infant,  lying  on  the  steps  of  the  house  of  the 
wealthy  Mr.  John  C.  McCliff.  The  note  pinned 
to  her  clothes  revealed  that  Mr.  McCliff  was  her 
grandfather  and  that  his  son,  Jack,  was  the 
father.  The  old  man,  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  wild  ways  of  his  son,  disowned  him  and 
sent  the  child  to  the  town  orphan  asylum. 

When  she  was  about  two  years  old,  Hope 
was  adopted  by  the  Bentleys.  They  loved  her 
and  shared  with  her  what  little  they  had,  which 
was  little  enough. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Hope  lost  her  foster 
parents  in  an  automobile  accident.  She  was  left 
alone  and  penniless,  —  forced  to  earn  her 
living.  Hope  secures  a  position  in  a  factory 
and  suffers  many  hardships  and  heartaches. 
Her  circumstances,  however,  gradually  im- 
prove and  then  she  meets  Charley  Baker.  They 
are  married  and  live  happily  in  their  cosy  little 
flat,  until  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Baker  the  "First." 
When  Charley  arrives  and  observes  what  has 
happened,  his  anger  knows  no  bounds.  There 
is  a  tragedy.  Charley  shoots  his  first  wife- 
Hope  swoons. 

When  Hope  regains  consciousness,  she  is 
back  in  the  room  in  the  boarding  house  where 
she  lived  before  her  marriage.  The  kind  widow 
who  owns  the  boarding  house  is  watching  over 
her  and  holding  her  hand.  As  soon  as  Hope 
is  strong  enough  to  absorb  anything  the  widow 
might  have  to  say,  Mrs.  Sipe  tells  the  poor  girl 
that  a  gentleman  is  waiting  to  see  her.  Hope 
goes  down  to  the  parlor,  skeptical  but  curious. 
She  finds  the  man  to  be  none  other  than  Mr. 
Jack  McCliff,  her  father.  When  he  had  left 
his  home,  he  had  gone  to  the  California  gold 
mines.  Jack  had  staked  a  claim  and  had  be- 
come a  verv  settled  and  extremely  wealthy 
man.  Mr.  McCliff  had  been  secretly  married 
to  Hope's  mother  but  the  parents  refused  to 
accept  their  marriage  because  they  had  lost  the 
legal  documents.  He  told  Hope  how  he  had 
traveled  back  and  forth,  sought  her  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth  and  finally  found  her;  that 
she  was  the  baby  who  was  found  lying  on  his 
father's  doorstep. 

Hope  returns  home  with  her  father  and  lives 
in  the  luxury  she  has  missed  all  her  life.  Her 
father  and  grandfather  are  reconciled  and  they 
all  live  in  the  very  house  where,  as  a  baby, 
she  had  been  so  unwelcome. 

 o  

GEKKO 
William  F.  H.  Godson,  Jr. 

JOHN    RAWSON    was    an    Englishman  and 
younger  son.    As  a  soldier  of  fortune  he  had 
been  through  Aguinaldo's  campaign  as  the 
leader  of  an  independent  troop.    Later  with  a 
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few  native  followers  he  had  settled  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Mioco  on  the  discovery  of  a  small 
native  mine.  The  different  members  of  the 
band  were  assigned  tasks  commensurate  with 
their  ability  and  the  promise  of  a  proportionate 
share  in  the  profits.  The  members  of  the  band 
grew  rich  as  the  rich  silver  deposits  were 
mined. 

It  was  two  years  later  that  Sam  Go  Loy  ar- 
rived. He  soon  worked  himself  up  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  clerk  because  of  his  intelligence 
and  unflagging  work.  Sam  spoke  rarely,  but 
noticed  everything  that  was  being  done  and  as 
Rawson's  chief  assistant  knew  everything  of 
importance.  He  knew  that  Macario,  the  Pam- 
pangan,  and  Irani,  the  Ifuago,  sole  survivors 
of  Rawson's  original  band  were  not  receiving 
their  fair  share  of  the  profits. 

Rawson  was  clean  shaven,  dressed  in  spot- 
less white,  and  watched  with  careful  eye  the 
endless  details  of  the  work  when  he  was  so- 
ber, but  every  month  he  would  take  a  trip  to 
Manila  and  return  in  drunken  frenzies.  His  hard 
earned  money  squandered.  His  partner  Macario 
had  a  gekko.  This  is  a  greenish-brown  lizard 
with  brilliant  eyes.  Macario,  who  was  small 
and  squat  with  a  touch  of  the  Oriental  in  his 
eyes,  would  spend  his  leisure  hours  gazing  into 
the  eyes  of  his  trained  lizard. 

One  dark  night  in  the  season  of  the  wind 
and  rain  storms,  Rawson  was  caught  at  Man- 
hoyhoy  by  an  unusually  fierce  tornado.  An 
unaccountable  feeling  that  he  should  return  to 
the  mines  had  caused  him  to  turn  back.  So 
now,  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  his  schedule, 
dead  sober,  he  was  flattening  himself  against 
the  earth  as  the  wind  tore  at  his  clothing  in 
an  effort  to  dislodge  him. 

Back  at  the  mine  a  conference  of  head  men 
was  taking  place.  They  were  discussing  the 
conditions  in  the  mine  and  were  complaining 
about  Rawson. 

"But  when  the  Englishman  returns  tomorrow 
he  will  be  pig  drunk,"  said  Sam,  when  the  door 
opened  and  there  stood  Rawson  silent  and  re- 
garding Sam.  Irani  was  of  a  warlike  tribe  and 
from  long  association  with  Rawson  he  knew 
him  well  and  recognized  a  crisis.  His  only 
chance  was  to  strike  first.  He  aimed  his  long 
spear  at  the  Englishman's  heart,  but  Rawson 
jumped  aside  and  the  spear  struck  the  unpre- 
pared Macario  in  the  throat  and  killed  him  in- 
stantly. Irani  stood  irresolue  before  Rawson, 
whom  he  knew  to  have  a  pistol,  then  with  a 
single  bound  jumped  through  the  nearest  win- 
dow. It  was  a  tragic  choice  as  in  his  haste  he 
had  chosen  the  one  that  overlooked  a  mine 
shaft.  Rawson  and  Sam  heard  the  dull  thud  as 
he  fell.     Then  silence.     Irani  was  dead. 

Sam  was  now  using  his  wits  to  insure  his 
own  safety,  and  had  broken  the  tension  with 
the  remark  that  Rawson  had  returned  early. 
Without  a  word,  Rawson  opened  his  safe,  paid 
off  Sam  and  dismissed  him,  warning  him  to  re- 
main silent. 

"My  words  will  bring  no  trouble,"  said  Sam. 
Sam  left  and  took  Macario's  lizard  with  him. 
It  would  have  been  a  surprise  to  Rawson  had 
he  known  that  Sam  and  Macario  were  half 
brothers. 

Rawson  now  went  on  more  frequent  sprees, 
but  strange  to  say,  everywhere  he  went  he 
saw  Macario's  gekko.  He  tried  to  shoot  it  but 
it  evaded  him  and  came  back  to  torment  him 
again. 

One  evening  on  his  return  from  a  drunken 
bout,  he  heard  the  harsh  cry,  "Gek-ko,  Gek- 
ko" of  the  lizard.  Gulping  down  his  remaining 
liquor,  he  threw  the  bottle  at  the  animal  and 
drawing  his  pistol  he  fired.     Both  missed. 

For  several  minutes  the  man  and  reptile 
gazed  at  each  other.  Rawson  raised  his  pistol 
again.  It  seemed  impossible  that  he  would  miss. 
Then  a  strange  look  came  into  his  eyes,  a  flash 
of  madness.  He  deliberately  turned  the  pistol 
toward  himself  and  fired. 

An  hour  before  dawn  Sam  Go  Loy  entered 
the  shack,  picked  up  the  greenish  brown  lizard 
and  left  the  room  without  a  glance  at  what 
had  once  been  Rawson. 

 o  

PAP1LLION  NOIRE 

William  F.  H.  Godson,  Jr. 

TTT  was  in  the  "Officers'  Club"  one  spring 
II  morning  in  1913  that  Lieutenant  Barnes  of 

the  Eighth  Cavalry  first  learned  of  the  mis- 
sion that  was  to  have  such  a  tragic  end.  His 
captain  had  informed  him  that  he  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  mapping  expedition  to  Mount  Pi- 
natuba  sector  and  as  far  as  the  Bam  Bam 
River,  and  he  planned  to  leave  Camp  Stotsen- 
berg  in  about  two  days. 

Lieutenant  Paul  Atherton  Barnes  was  a  tall 
clean-shaven  son  of  Tennessee.  His  easy-going 
posture  and  drawling  speech  had  both  been 
modified  during  four  years  at  "West  Point,  but 
not  entirely  banished.  His  merry  blue  eyes  were 
grave  now  as  he  drew  up  a  chair  in  the  Club 
and  listened  to  the  reminiscences  of  the  older 
officers. 

Two  days  later  the  little  group  which  was 
composed  of  Lieutenant  Barnes,  Sergeant 
Fisher,  and  the  two  Philippine  Scouts,  Lazario 
and  Mariano,  left  on  the  expedition,  followed 
by  eight  troopers.  The  last  man  who  rode 
alone  was  Corporal  Michael  O'Sweeney.  He 
crossed  himself  covertly  as  he  glanced  at  the 
dark,   threatening  mountain. 


The  expedition  continued  on  its  way  until 
three  o'clock,  then  they  stopped  to  rest  in  the 
shade  of  a  bamboo  thicket.  Corporal  O'Swee- 
ney reported  the  fact  of  their  being  followed 
by  two  negritos  and  Lieutenant  Barnes  ordered 
them  brought  to  him. 

The  natives  reported  that  their  King  Lucas 
disapproved  of  the  expedition.  The  God  of  Mt. 
Pinatuba  was  the  Black  Butterfly;  trespassers 
were  forbidden  on  the  mountain;  the  present 
camp  ground  was  on  the  forbidden  area;  and 
no  white  man  who  had  scaled  the  peak  ever 
lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Lieutenant  Barnes  dis- 
missed the  natives  and  proceeded  to  make 
preparations  for  the  next  day's  work.  Corporal 
O'Sweeney  was  the  only  one  affected  by  this 
communication.  The  night  fell  suddenly,  like 
an  unexpected  blow. 

The  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky  before  Lieu- 
tenant Barnes  was  ready  to  start  out.  He 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  clearing  flushed  and 
bareheaded  in  the  sun.  He  suddenly  gave  way 
under  the  severe  heat  so  long  directed  upon 
his  unprotected  head.  He  sank  unconscious  to 
the  ground. 

The  Filipinos  told  the  Lieutenant  that  th<- 
American  hat  was  not  protection  against  the 
sun,  but  Barnes  said  he  would  wear  his  hat  the 
next  day  as  he  had  done  today. 

Early  the  next  morning,  in  spite  of  the  flim- 
sy protection  of  his  hat,  Barnes  was  again 
struck  down  and  carried  delirious  to  his  tent. 
Corporal  O'Sweeney  was  sent  at  once  back  to 
Camp  Stotsenberg  for  the  medical  officers. 

As  the  chill  of  night  descended,  the  men 
huddled  closer  together  and  about  the  fire,  the 
tropical  perversities  of  the  sudden  setting  and 
rising  of  the  sun,  the  loud  noises  of  the  bamboo 
trees  casting  a  pall  upon  them.  The  two  natives 
expected  the  worst. 

That  night  at  twelve  Lieutenant  Barnes,  de- 
spite the  doctor's  efforts,  died. 

The  men  were  awed  and  remembered  the  na- 
tive warnings  but  the  doctor  explained  the 
natural  causes  of  the  phenomena  to  them.  Ev- 
eryone breathed  more  freely  when  he  was  fin- 
ished, but  when  Doctor  Flahrety,  his  assistant, 
rushed  out,  his  face  was  white  with  terror.  On 
Lieutenant  Barnes'  forehead  perched  a  black 
butterfly! 

 o  

THE  SECRET 
William  M.  Kelly 

LENORA  HARRIS  settled  back  comfortably 
on  the  studio  couch  to  listen  to  an  hour's 
broadcasting  of  the  "Barber  of  Seville" 
from  the  Chicago  Opera  House.  She  was  tall, 
beautiful  in  a  regal  way,  with  titian-colored 
hair. 

She  was  waiting  for  her  Alfred  and  won- 
dering how  long  his  client  was  going  to  keep 
him.  He  had  promised  to  return  by  eleven 
or  phone  her  and  he  generally  kept  his  word, 
but  these  evening  conferences  had  been  more 
frequent  of  late.  She  was  sure  of  his  love,  how- 
ever, and  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  her  Alfred. 

Alfred  H.  Pennington  was  the  typical  Amer- 
ican business  man.  His  rough  hewn  face  was 
like  grev  stone  through  which  shone  sharp, 
bright  blue  eyes.  His  work  kept  him  always 
at  high,  nervous  tension  and  with  Lenora  who 
was  slow  and  carefree,  he  felt  at  ease. 

Just  then  the  phone  rang.  Lenora  reached 
for  the  French  phone.  She  hoped  it  was  Al- 
fred to  say  he  was  on  his  way.  A  woman's 
voice  answered  instead,  asking  whether  Mr. 
Pennington  was  in.  On  being  told  that  he 
wasn't,  the  voice  stopped  and  the  receiver  on 
the   other  end  was  replaced. 

Lenora  wondered  who  could  have  called.  She 
knew  all  of  his  friends,  she  thought,  and  then 
unconsciously  her  mind  jumped  to  Alfred's  wife. 

Alfred  had  told  her  about  his  wife  and  how 
he  had  repeatedly  begged  her  to  divorce  him. 
She  felt  a  dull  resentment  against  this  woman 
who  kept  her  from  being  Alfred's  lawful  wife. 

Lenora  was  not,  or  had  she  ever  been,  a  gold- 
digger.  In  her  twenty-nine  years  of  life  she 
had  never  tried  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
When  she  had  divorced  her  husband  she  had 
waived  the  alimony  despite  the  fact  that  she 
was  entitled  to  it.  Love  was  all  she  wanted. 
She  had  been  living  for  a  year  now  with  Alfred 
and  he  was  everything  to  her.  She  glanced 
about  the  luxuriously  appointed  apartment.  He 
had  always  been  very  generous.  Just  then  the 
door  bell  rang  lightly.  Lenora  got  up  slowly. 
That  must  be  Alfred,  she  thought,  and  flung 
open  the  door  without  asking  who  it  was.  It 
was  Mrs.  Alfred  Pennington.  Lenora,  who  had 
seen  her  face  in  the  society  columns  many 
times,  recognized  her. 

Mrs.  Pennington  spoke  first  and  asked 
whether  she  might  come  in.  Lenora  would  have 
liked  to  refuse  but  overcome  by  curiosity  she 
invited  her  in. 

Mrs.  Pennington  was  not  unattractive  in  her 
smartly  tailored  suit.  She  was  short  and 
slightly  older  than  Lenora.  Her  quiet  eyes 
shone  in  a  white  face  and  her  dark  hair  showed 
through  under  her  simple  hat.  This  then  was 
the  woman  who  had  refused  to  give  Alfred  a 
divorce. 

The  "Barber  of  Seville"  had  given  way  to 
some  modern  jazz  music,  but  so  upset  was  Le- 
nora that  she  never  thought  to  turn  it  off. 

Mrs.  Pennington  sat  down  and  came  to  the 
subject   nearest   her  heart.     She   told  Lenora 


that  she  and  Alfred  had  been  married  fifteen 
years  and  that  their  first  five  years  of  married 
life  had  been  ideal,  but  after  that  he  had  had 
one  affair  after  another.  She  had  wanted  to 
divorce  him  but  he  begged  her  not  to  as  he 
loved  only  her  and  these  other  women  had  di- 
verted his  mind  from  the  nerve-wracking 
minute  work  that  he  did.  Mrs.  Pennington 
had  come  in  all  humility  to  ask  Lenora  what 
it  was  that  these  other  women  had  and  that 
was  lacking  in  her. 

Lenora  was  too  bewildered  to  say  anything. 
She  couldn't  believe  that  her  Alfred  had  lied  to 
her  and  told  this  to  Mrs.  Pennington  who  had 
also  offered  her  money  to  tell  her  the  secret  of 
her  power  over  Alfred.  Lenora  told  her  that 
the  offering  of  money  was  an  insult  to  her  and 
asked  her  to  await  Alfred's  return  so  that  she 
could  find  out  whether  he  had  lied  to  her.  Mrs. 
Pennington,  on  being  told  that  Alfred  was  with 
a  client,  smiled  sadly  and  shook  her  head.  She 
knew  that  Alfred  never  stayed  later  than  office 
hours,  since  it  was  a  pet  theory  of  his  that 
no  one  should  work  beyond  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  but  work  furiously  while  doing  so. 
She  explained  this  to  Lenora,  who,  tormented 
by  this  new  doubt,  rose  up  enraged  to  turn  off 
the  radio.  Before  Lenora  could  reach  the  ra- 
dio, the  music  was  cut  off  and  a  voice  an- 
nounced: "Ladies  and  gentlemen:  We  are  in- 
terrupting this  program  to  give  you  an  impor- 
tant news  dispatch  from  the  Metropolitan  News 
Association,"  the  announcer  explained.  "An 
explosion  of  a  liquor  still  in  the  basement  of 
the  small  but  exclusive  Hotel  Lombard  in  West 
Eightieth  Street,  off  Central  Park,  had  just  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  twenty  persons.  Among 
the  injured  is  Alfred  H.  Pennington,  the  noted 
lawyer,  who  was  dining  there  with  an  uniden- 
tified young  woman.  We  are  asked  to  announce 
that  he  is  calling  for  his  wife  who  has  not 
been  able  to  be  reached  at  her  home,  and  if 
anyone  knows  where  she  is  to  be  found  to 
please  notify  her." 

Mrs.  Pennington  rose  quickly  and  with  a 
sad  look  at  the  weeping  Lenora  left  to  reach 
her  husband's  side. 

 o  

M  I  RACLE 
Evelyn  S.  Smith 

NELL  EDMUNDS  gazed  at  her  beautiful 
eighteen-year-old  adopted  daughter.  The 
love  that  she  had  felt  for  her  had  sud- 
denly and  unaccountably  turned  to  hate.  She 
was  watching  Myrtle  as  she  stood  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  neighbor's  child.  Nell,  herself  a 
beautiful  woman  with  added  charm  of  matur- 
ity, admired  the  beauty  of  her  adopted  daugh- 
ter, feeling  at  the  same  time  a  bitter  shame 
of  herself  for  the  hate  she  felt.  She  lifted  the 
receiver  from  the  telephone  and  called  her  hus- 
band at  his  office.  Tom  was  only  thirty-five 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  town. 

"Oh,  Tom,  hello!  Just  wanted  to  ask  you 
to  get  home  a  bit  early,  if  you  can.  Estelle 
has  invited  us  over  for  dinner  and  then  bridge 
— .  What?  Why,  Myrtle  can  stay  next  door 
with  Velma. —  They  always  like  to  study  to- 
gether.   All  right.    I'll  come  in  and  get  you." 

The  two  girls  always  anxious  for  a  ride  to 
town,  eagerly  beg  to  accompany  Nell,  and  Nell, 
though  somewhat  annoyed,  is  unable  to  resist 
their  coaxing.  The  car  is  hardly  stopped  when 
Myrtle  is  out  of  it,  greeting  her  Daddy  with 
her  arms  thrown  around  his  neck  Tom,  instead 
of  sitting  in  front  with  his  wife,  takes  the  rear 
seat  with  the  two  young  girls.  All  the  way 
home  there  were  continual  giggles  from  the 
girls  and  hearty  guffaws  from  Tom,  to  the 
added  annoyance  of  Nell.  The  next  morning 
at  breakfast  Myrtle  is  plainly  ecstatic.  While 
her  parents  were  out  the  evening  before  she 
had  received  an  invitation  to  attend  a  dance 
at  the  Country  Club.  She  begs  for  a  new 
frock,  but  is  refused  both  the  dress  and  per- 
mission to  go  to  the  dance.  Nell  noticed  that 
while  the  girl  had  addressed  her,  she  had  been 
looking  at  Tom  with  coaxing  and  wheedling 
eyes.  That  evening  Nell  receives  a  call  that 
her  mother  is  ill  and  that  she  must  leave  for 
Atlanta  at  once.  Tom  suggests  that  he  drive 
her  there,  but  Nell  thinks  he  had  better  remain 
and  look  after  Myrtle.  The  next  day  a  box 
arrives  for  Myrtle.  It  contains  the  dress  she 
had  wanted  for  the  affair.  She  begs  her  father 
to  let  her  keep  it  and  go  to  the  dance,  and  after 
some  coaxing  he  consents  with  the  provision 
that  Myrtle  be  home  by  11:30.  She  goes  to  the 
dance  but  does  not  arrive  home  until  1  o'clock, 
her  frock  soiled  and  mussed  beyond  repair  and 
generally  in  a  most  disheveled  state.  Tom  flares 
off  into  a  rage.  He  accuses  his  daughter  of 
being  drunk  and  does  not  believe  her  explana- 
tion of  a  flat  tire  and  a  fall.  She  goes  off  to 
bed  and  is  crying  like  one  in  delirium,  when 
she  hears  a  well-loved  voice.  Mother  has  re- 
turned. .  .  She'll  understand.  .  .  And  she  does. 
When  she  appears  downstairs  to  greet  her 
mother,  she  looks  so  young,  dainty  and  ap- 
pealing that  the  anger  rushes  from  Tom's 
heart.  He  starts  towards  her,  but  Myrtle  runs 
instead  to  her  mother,  who,  strangelv  enough, 
does  understand.  She  realizes  the  mistake  she 
has  been  making  in  her  distrust  of  this  child 
and  is  immediately  eager  to  repair  any  dam- 
age done.  Mother  and  daughter  go  off  to  lied 
tosrether.  Mvrtle  was  nuicklv  asleep,  but  Nell 
lies  pensively  staring  into  the  darkness  until 
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a  voice,  fretful  and  lonely  and  peevish,  calls 
her  claiming  the  "rottenest  headache." 

As  she  rises,  the  clouds  of  bewilderment  are 
pierced  by  a  flash  of  amused  understanding. 
"Dear  old  Tom!  How  she  does  love  him!" 
Smothering  a  chuckle,  she  joins  him  in  the  hall. 

 o  

DO    MOTHERS   ALWAYS    KNOW  BEST? 
Elizabeth  J.  E.  Baker 

CONDEMNING  Bessie  for  her  cold,  bitter, 
crabby   attitude    was     a    favorite  indoor 
sport  of  the  girls  of  Jacques'  Jewelry  Store 
until  they  heard  the  sad  story  of  her  lite. 

As  a  child,  Bessie  was  the  adored,  light- 
hearted,  beautiful,  diametric  opposite  of  her 
present  self.  Her  mother,  fearing  that  this 
adulation  would  go  to  her  daughter  s  head,  al- 
lowed her  to  go  nowhere  alone.  The  two  went 
about  together,  but  they  were  so  widely  di- 
vergent in  their  tastes  that  neither  ever  had 
a  good  time.  More  like  a  policeman  than 
than  a  pal,  Bessie's  mother  was  forever  watch- 
ing, ever  scolding,  ever  holding  check  on  the 
natural  development  of  the  girl's  personality. 
She  never  allowed  the  girl  to  choose  her  own 
friends, — either  of  her  own  or  the  opposite  sex. 
No  man  was  ever  good  enough  for  her  "darl- 
ing daughter."  Then  Bessie  fell  in  love  with 
Jack  Hamilton.  They  had  known  each  other 
for  many  years,  but  Jack  had  never  had  cour- 
age enough  to  tell  her  about  it.  And  then,  rid- 
ing through  the  cool,  soft-shaded  lane  that 
bordered  Jack  Hamilton's  acres,  Bessie's  horse 
bolted.  Bessie  was  thrown  and  Jack,  as  quickly 
as  he  could  get  there,  fell  on  his  knees  beside 
her  senseless  form.  When  Bessie's  brown  eyes 
opened,  she  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  who 
no  longer  could  conceal  his  love  and  she  real- 
ized that  she  too  loved  him. 

Their  happiness  was  sublime  despite  the  ob- 
jections of  Bessie's  mother.  And  then  the  war 
broke  out.  Jack  knew  that  he  must  go.  From 
the  start,  Mrs.  Martin  had  frowned  upon  her 
daughter's  association  with  Jack  Hamilton,  but 
because  of  the  delightful  change  in  Bessie  and 
because  no  one  could  help  admiring  Jack,  she 
had  let  matters  drift.  Now,  when  the  young- 
couple  desired  to  marry,  she  put  her  foot  down. 
She  would  not  give  her  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, especially  since  Jack  was  going  away  to 
war. 

And  so  Jack  went  away  with  confidence  in 
his  early  return.  But  he  never  came  back  and 
only  that  homely  little  identification  disk  re- 
turned to  tell  the  story.  As  its  cold  hopeless- 
ness touched  her  hand,  Bessie  Martin's  heart 
broke.  Over  night,  she  withered.  Streaks  of 
gray  showed  in  the  dull  black  of  her  hair.  The 
change  in  this  girl  was  a  horrible  thing  to  see. 

Then  a  new  baby  brother  came  to  Bessie's 
house.  A  terrible  loathing, — a  kind  of  jealousy 
— seemed  to  possess  her  every  time  she  looked 
at  her  mother's  youngest  child.  It  was  she  to 
whom  that  baby  should  belong!  Jack's  child! 
She  left  home  and  found  work  in  the  city.  She 
never  looks  ahead,  never  hopes  nor  does  she 
ever  look  back.  She  lives  only  in  the  present. 
Her  mother  has  sworn  not  to  interfere  with 
the  life  of  her  young  son  as  she  did  with  the 
life  of  her  daughter. 

A  sigh  escaped  the  group  of  girls  in  Jacque's 
Jewelry  Shop  as  the  story  teller  stopped  speak, 
ing,  and  pretty  Bobby  hurriedly  flicked  a  tear 
from  her  cheek. 

THE  SONG  BIRD 
Margaret  Luffring 

LOUISE  DELL  at  the  age  of  twenty  lost  her 
father,  who  had  been  her  sustaining  help. 
He  had  taught  her  how  to  sing  and  that 
was  her  only  heritage.  She  was  a  lovely  crea- 
ture with  saucy  blue  eyes  and  light  curly  hair. 
Four  months  later,  alone  in  the  house,  she  hears 
a  knock  on  the  door.  A  young  man  asks  her 
for  a  pail  of  water  for  his  car,  and  Louise  in- 
quires about  his  name  and  where  he  came  from. 
He  tells  her  his  name  is  Eddie  Fain  and  that 
he  is  from  New  York.  Louise  tells  him  that 
she  is  going  to  that  city  to  try  to  find  work 
singing. 

Eddie  on  reaching  home  tells  his  father  about 
the  beautiful  girl.  His  father  reminds  him  that 
his  fiancee,  Bee,  has  been  waiting  for  him.  Ed- 
die rehearses  a  song  while  she  plays  for  him, 
but  one  can  see  his  heart  is"  elsewhere. 

Louise  decides  to  come  to  New  York  and  on 
the  train  meets  a  show  girl  who  promises  to 
try  to  get  her  a  job  in  her  show.  Her  name  is 
Frances  McKee  but  she  is  called  Frankie  for 
short.  She  is  a  very  vital  person,  with  black, 
fussy  hair.  Frankie  flirts  with  a  young  man  on 
the  train  and  he  asks  to  take  them  home. 

Meanwhile,  Eddie  sings  at  Bee's  party  and  is 
a  great  succcess,  but  he  leaves  immediately  in 
a  strange  mood. 

One  month  passes  and  Louise  is  hard  at  work 
in  the  music  store  where  she  sings  popular 
songs  for  the  customers.  Shorty,  a  young  man 
who  works  on  Broadway,  is  always  dropping 
in  to  see  Louise.  One  day  Eddie  Fain  drops 
in  accidentally  and  meets  Louise.  He  sees  her 
every  night  after  that.  The  show  Shorty  is 
with  is  about  to  open  when  they  find  that  the 
leading  lady  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Shorty 


suggests  that  Louise  take  her  place.  When  the 
show  was  over,  Louise  had  made  a  great  hit. 
Louise  then  signs  a  contract  and  she  and 
Frankie  move  to  an  expensive  apartment. 

Eddie,  who  has  not  seen  Louise  for  two 
weeks,  calls  her  on  the  phone  to  tell  her  that 
he  is  sailing  for  Europe  and  asks  her  to  sing 
at  his  going-away  party. 

Eddie  tells  his  mother  that  he  loves  Louise 
and  is  going  to  ask  her  to  marrv  him  but  after 
Louise  sings,  Eddie's  father  announces  that 
his  son  and  Bee  will  be  married  on  Eddie's  re- 
turn from  Europe.  Louise  leaves  with  the  half 
drunken  Reed,  who  speeds  down  the  newly- 
repaired  road.  Eddie  on  being  told  of  this, 
follows,  but  arrives  too  late,  as  Reed's  car  has 
had  an  accident  and  Louise  and  Reed  are  pin- 
ned underneath.  They  rush  them  to  a  hos- 
pital and  it  is  feared  that  Reed  will  not  sur- 
vive. 

Louise  has  not  been  hurt  badly  and  two  days 
later  at  the  hospital  Eddie  comes  to  visit  her.  He 
begs  Louise  to  forgive  him  and  marry  him  and 
Mr.  Fain,  Eddie's  father,  also  begs  her  forgive- 
ness. They  all  are  now  united  and  very  happy. 
 o  

THE    FOUR    BACHELORS'  ADOPTED 
DAUGHTER 
Nancy  A.  Eldridge 

IT"  OUR  bachelors  are  gathered  around  a  fire. 
°  Before  them  is  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  little  orphan  baby,  Lydia  Cam- 
eron's child.  They  finally  decide  to  adopt  the 
child  and  Doctor  Davis  would  bring  her  up 
on  his  country  estate  on  the  Hudson  River. 
Her  name  is  Iris  Cameron. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  is  invited  to  spend 
a  month  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  with  her 
bachelor  Daddies.  Here  she  meets  the  Judge's 
nephew,  Ralph  Rollins,  as  well  as  Pierre  La 
Quor,  the  nephew  of  Hugh  Weatherly.  On  a 
little  camping  trip  Pierre  saves  little  Iris  Cam- 
eron from  a  rattler,  and  once  rescues  her 
when  she  falls  down  a  gully.  Ralph  wished  he 
could  have  been  the  one. 

Five  years  later  she  again  visits  the  Rockies 
but  the  boys  and  she  have  changed.  Her  feel- 
ings for  Pierre  are  mixed  and  she  feels  toward 
Ralph  as  a  brother.  She  meets  Pierre's  mother 
and  sister. 

Her  four  fathers  decide  that  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope would  do  her  good  and  so  with  several 
friends  Iris  sails  abroad  in  her  fathers'  yacht. 
In  the  midst  of  a  masked  party,  a  gale  arises 
and  breaks  up  the  party.  Ralph  here  shows 
his  courage.  Ralph  who  is  also  on  board  the 
boat  confesses  his  love  to  Iris,  but  she 
she  tells  him  that  he  is  like  a  brother  to  her. 
She  is  secretly  in  love  with  Pierre.  He  hopes 
that  some  day  she  will  learn  to  love  him.  After 
a  delightful  trip,  they  sail  back  home  and  Iris 
receives  a  letter  from  Pierre;  that  he  is  going 
abroad  to  study  art  and  Iris  feels  very  upset 
since  she  just  missed  seeing  him. 

Iris  is  now  devoting  all  her  time  to  social 
duties  and  pleasures  and  Paul  Merritt,  a  young 
Philadelphian,  falls  in  love  with  her.  He  asks 
her  to  marry  him  but  she  still  thinks  of  Pierre 
after  the  three  years  that  have  passed  so 
quickly. 

Marie,  Pierre's  sister,  comes  to  visit  her  and 
Iris  learns  that  Pierre  is  coming  back  to  Amer- 
ica acclaimed  as  a  young  genius.  She  meets 
him  at  a  dance  given  in  his  honor  and  all  her 
old  feeling  for  him  arises.  Her  guardians  had 
noticed  her  changed  manner  and  guessing  at 
the  reason  for  it,  decided  to  get  her  away 
from  New  York  where  the  young  man  was. 
They  decide  to  take  her  to  Florida  with  them. 
Ralph  and  Marie,  Paul  and  several  others  make 
up  the  party  and  while  there  Ralph  announces 
his  engagement  to  Marie  and  Iris  feeling  that 
Pierre  will  never  be  hers  since  he  is  now  a 
social  hero,  consents  to  marry  Paul.  Paul 
takes  her  to  visit  the  parents  of  a  friend  of 
his  and  through  the  conversation  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sand  a  consciousness  of  her  love  for  Pierre 
again  overcomes  her  and  she  again  struggles 
with  herself  as  to  whether  she  is  doing  right  in 
marrying  Paul. 

The  time  has  come  for  Marie  and  Ralph  to 
marry  and  Marie's  parents  are  eagerly  awaited. 
Pierre,  who  was  to  be  the  best  man,  phones 
them  that  he  cannot  come  and  Paul  takes  his 
place.  The  wedding  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful affairs  ever  seen.  Iris  hears  the  fascinat- 
ing story  of  the  "Pirate's  Well."  The  party 
breaks  up,  Ralph  and  Marie  are  on  their  honey- 
moon and  the  rest  board  the  yacht  to  sail 
home.  A  great  hurricane  arises  and  the  cap- 
tain advises  that  they  get  in  the  life  boats  and 
try  to  reach  shore.  They  finally  reach  the 
sandy  beach  and  desperately  try  to  get  inland. 
They  finally  make  the  hospital,  where  people 
maddened  with  fright  and  panic  try  to  get  in. 

Meanwhile,  the  hurricane  has  gained  in  force 
and  Paul  is  busy  helping  with  the  rescue  work. 
Iris,  regaining  consciousness,  tries  to  help  also 
but  Paul  warns  her  to  go  back  to  the  safe  wing 
of  the  building.  Suddenly  there  is  a  great 
crash  and  Paul,  throwing  himself  before  Iris, 
saves  her  from  a  falling  beam  and  is  killed  in- 
stead. Suddenly  army  planes  appear  and  Pierre 
who  has  come  in  one  runs  to  his  friends. 

They  all  make  their  way  home  and  then  is 
the  dream  of  Iris  fully  realized  in  her  love  for 
Pierre  and  his  love  for  her.  They  are  once 
again  back  in  the  beloved  land  of  their  child- 
hood. 


HELVETIA 
Eulalia  Bourne 

BEATRICE  CAROL,  a  young  girl,  comes  to 
teach  in  Helvetia,  Arizona,  a  Mexican  set- 
tlement, leaving  behind  her  family  and  a 
young  man  whom  she  was  interested  in.  The 
sand  and  blazing  sun  depress.  She  meets  Joe, 
the  postmaster,  a  powerful  young  man,  and 
hears  that  he  is  in  love  with  a  young  Mexican 
woman.  Her  father  will  not  permit  her  to 
marry  him. 

Beatrice  had  run  away  from  home  with  a 
man  much  older  than  herself  and  after  living 
with  him  three  years  he  died,  leaving  her  with 
a  small  child.  The  child  died  also  and  Bea- 
trice came  home  again.  Now  she  had  come 
to  Helvetia.  Here  she  finds  the  health  and 
happiness  she  missed  at  home. 

Beatrice  had  a  vibrancy  about  her  that  at- 
tracted all  the  young  men  and  being  of  an  emo- 
tional nature,  she  indulged  in  harmless  petting 
with  some.  One  of  them,  called  Lee,  made  a 
nuisance  of  himself  and  was  the  cause  of  some 
talk.  But  Caroline,  the  appointed  trustee  of 
the  school,  was  her  friend  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  gossip.  Caroline  was  the  Mexican 
girl  Joe  loved  and  lived  with.  She  becomes 
more  interested  in  Joe  and  tries  to  analyze  her 
feelings  for  him.  One  day  she  had  a  bad  tooth- 
ache and  had  to  go  to  the  dentist.  There  was 
no  one  to  take  her  but  Red  Gosse,  but  such 
was  the  pain  that  despite  her  intense  dislike 
for  the  man,  she  went.  His  attentions  fright- 
ened her  and  on  the  way  back  home,  disre- 
garding her  pleas  and  her  struggles,  he  possessed 
her.  Her  mind  numb  with  terror,  she  finally 
reached  home.  She  tried  to  forget,  and  the 
words  of  Helen,  a  neighbor,  came  to  her:  "That 
no  woman  was  ruined  unless  she  thought  she 
was." 

One  day  as  she  was  riding  to  visit  some 
friends  and  meeting  Joe,  she  walked  home 
with  him.  He  asks  her  to  marry  him  and  Bea- 
trice asks  him  about  Caroline.  He  explains 
that  he  really  never  loved  her,  really  felt  to- 
wards her  like  a  sister  and  that  she  really 
misunderstood  his  feelings  for  her.  Time  flew 
quickly,  and  the  summer  was  on  her  before 
she  was  aware  of  it.  She  decides  to  go  away 
to  school  to  study  and  try  to  forget  Joe,  or  at 
least  decide  whether  to  come  back  to  Helvetia 
or  not.  Beatrice  spent  the  summer  studying 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  shared  her 
room  with  Helen,  her  free-from-morals  friend. 
When  the  term  is  over-  Beatrice  visited  her 
family  again,  and  the  squalor  of  her  home 
and  the  ignorance  of  her  people  overcame  her. 
Her  sister  Marianne  was  having  an  affair  with 
some  young  man  and  being  discovered  by  the 
mother  has  to  promise  not  to  see  him  again 
until  she  finishes  school.  Beatrice  is  glad  to 
be  going  back  to  Helvetia. 

She  meets  Morris  Wright,  a  young  English- 
man, and  he  helps  her  with  advice  about  her 
painting.  Encouraged,  she  paints  more  and 
more  and  sends  the  little  money  she  makes  to 
her  mother.  But  she  cannot  forget  Joe  and 
has  not  the  courage  to  take  him  from  her 
friend  Caroline.  She  finally  tells  him  that  she 
cannot  take  him  from  Caroline  and  that  he 
ought  to  marry  her,  now  that  her  father'  is 
dead.    Joe  asks  Caroline  to  be  his  wife. 

Time  passes,  but  brings  no  peace,  no  rest  to 
Beatrice.  One  night  while  out  riding  she  is 
thrown  by  her  horse  and  found  by  Zane  Castle- 
ton,  of  whom  she  has  heard  a  great  deal.  She 
spends  the  night  at  his  ranch  and  gives  her- 
self unreservedly  to  him.  Zane  is  being  di- 
vorced by  his  wife  and  pays  ardent  suit  to 
Beatrice.  Mrs.  Castleton  hearing  of  it,  with- 
draws her  suit  and  comes  to  see  Beatrice.  Bea- 
trice begs  Castleton  to  stay  away  from  her  as 
Mrs.  Castleton's  persecutions  are  losing  her 
her  job.  Mrs.  Castleton  finally  procures  a  di- 
vorce and  Zane  persuades  Beatrice  to  marry 
him.  But  Beatrice  tells  him  of  her  terrible  ex- 
perience with  Red  Gosse  and  suffers  because 
of  her  honesty  as  Zane  cannot  forgive  her  and 
is  driven  to  drunkeness  whenever  he  thinks  of 
it.  Their  life  together  is  one  quarrel  after 
another  on  this  account,  and  finally  Beatrice, 
unable  to  stand  it,  leaves  for  New  York.  Here 
she  finds  a  position  as  a  dancer  in  a  night  ca- 
baret and  studies  painting  in  the  meantime. 
After  working  hard,  she  finally  is  able  to  show 
her  paintings  to  an  art  critic  who  praises  her 
warmly,  but  suggests  that  she  come  back  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Disappointed  but  determined  to 
succeed,  she  returns  to  Zane,  who  is  wild  with 
delight  at  seeing  her.  She  sees  Caroline  and 
Joe  again  and  is  told  by  Tom  that  Joe  is  stay- 
ing in  town  too  many  nights  now. 

Beatrice's  trip  to  New  York  changed  her  in 
many  ways  and  she  now  sees  Zane  is  a  differ- 
ent light.  A  new  contentment  is  in  her  and  she 
determines  to  try  to  make  him  happy  and  suc- 
ceed in  her  painting.  Zane  sends  for  her  fam- 
ily. Joe,  she  muses,  has  found  solace  in  his 
work.    She  is  happy  to  be  back  in  Helvetia. 

 o  

JIM  AND  ME 
Ed  Blair 

V VISITOR  strays  into  Virginia,  where  he  is 
struck  by  the  unusual  friendship  of  two 
very  old  cronies,  both  owners  of  ox  teams 
and  gentle  little  cabins,  with  plots  of  land  that 
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have  been  undergoing  steady  care  and  im- 
provement for  the  past  fifty  years.  The  visitor 
hears  the  story  of  these  neighbors. 

Jim  fought  under  General  Lee  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  of  '61.  Sam  joined  the  Union  ranks, 
and  aimed  a  gun  at  the  precious  Jim,  at  the 
command  of  General  Grant.  But  after  the  war, 
the  peacetime  problems  of  tilling  the  soil  and 
settling  down  brought  the  two  men  together 
again.  They  were  drawn  even  more  closely  by 
the  strength  of  an  old  sentiment  —  both  had 
fought  in  the  same  war.  The  fact  that  they 
happened  to  enlist  on  opposite  sides  is  no  hind- 
rance to  their  feeling  of  general  kinship.  Time 
effaces  the  youthful  opposition,  and  the  United 
States  grow  together  again,  leaving  no  scars 
on  the  souls  of  the  fighters. 

Tim  is  the  son  of  Jim.  Mary  Lee,  Sam's 
daughter,  is  naturally  interested  in  him  alone. 
They  marry,  remain  on  the  old  ranch  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  never  cease  to  tell  the  story  of  how 
the  Confederate  and  the  Union  Armies  saw  fit 
to  unite  their  marriage.  They  even  plan  to 
further  unite  their  lives,  when  a  national  event 
occurs  to  demonstrate  how  completely  the  old 
hostility  has  disappeared. 

The  World  War  breaks  out.  Jim  and  Mary 
have  a.  son,  Samuel  James.  Samuel  James  is 
young — too  young,  really,  to  enlist,  but  he  is 
curiously  incited  by  his  old  grandfathers,  who 
bolster  up  his  courage,  and  lead  him  to  dash  off 
to  war. 

The  young  boy  meets  a  fate  stronger  than 
that  which  visited  his  ancestors,  but  still  they 
look  upon  it  only  as  further  evidence  of  their 
own  intense  achievement  in  making  up  for  the 
Civil  War  break  within  the  nation.  Samuel 
James  is  killed  in  action,  and  in  heaven,  say 
the  old  cronies,  he  represents  the  union  of  the 
Confederate  and  the  Northern  forces  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  visitor  strolls  off,  strangely  moved  by  the 
story  of  blind  devotion  and  patriotism,  in  the 
eagerness  these  two  men  show  to  make  amends 
for  at  one  time  so  far  betraying  their  country 
as  to  fight  against  each  other.  He  feels  it  is 
a  lesson  to  all  factions  that  bring  strife  within 
their  scope. 


THE  LITTLE  BREED 

Gertrude  Drake 

THE  big  feature  in  a  street  carnival  is  the 
band  of  Indians  that  comes  to  town,  led  by 
Big  Chief  Eagle,  an  important  looking  red- 
man  with  a  mission  under  his  great  feathered 
hat.  He  seeks  out  little  Bird  Hicks,  daughter 
of  the  well-known  Bill  Hicks,  and  worries  her 
with  the  confidence  that  she  is  not  Bill's  real 
daughter  at  all,  but  Bluebird  Marshall,  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  woman  and  the  wealthy 
Marshall,  whose  death  has  now  rendered  her 
heir  to  the  big  tract  of  land  which  Marshall 
left.  It  was  with  this  foreknowledge  on  the 
part  of  Bill  Hicks,  that  she  was  immediately 
taken  into  his  custody. 

Bird's  older  sister,  Sue,  is  being  courted 
rather  phlegmatically  by  Stanley  Harrington, 
the  son  of  the  town  judge,  who  recognizes  that 
she  is  about  as  good  a  choice  as  he  could  ever 
make  in  that  town  and  has  become  resigned. 
Bird  has  been  flirting  with  him,  in  a  childish 
sort  of  way,  until  he  is  actually  becoming  in- 
terested. She  confides  to  him  and  to  Judge 
Harrington,  however,  when  she  discovers  that 
she  has  Indian  blood,  and  then  Stanley  de- 
termines to  have  her  at  all  costs.  He  had  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  a  Breed. 

Bird  is  sent  to  Miss  Helen  Harvey's  school 
in  Washington,  and  becomes  chic  and  desirable 
as  a  young  woman.  She  is  wise  to  Bill,  when 
he  tells  her  that  she  is  a  Breed  and  threatens 
danger  unless  she  sign  over  her  legacy  to  him. 
He  accuses  her  of  having  taken  his  daughter's 
suitor  away  from  her,  and  urges  that  she  leave 
Stanley,  because  it  would  not  be  right  to  make 
of  him  a  squaw  man.  Bird  considers  this,  and 
decides  to  let  Stanley  go. 

Miss  Harvey's  good  taste  transforms  Bird. 
Modishly  dressed,  with  lovely  hair  becomingly 
done,  Bird  is  beautiful.  Two  years  later,  a  love- 
ly young  lady  celebrates  her  twentieth  birth- 
day. 

Miss  Harvey  shows  Bird  a  notice  that  she  is 
wanted  as  heir  to  her  father's  Montana  ranch. 
Her  uncle,  who  had  taken  charge  at  her  fath- 
er's death,  has  just  learned  of  her  existence 
through  Big  Eagle. 

To  respond  would  expose  her  birth.  And  then 
there  was  Stanley.  What  if  he  cared,  as  she 
believed  he  had  once,  and  as  she  still  cared?.  .  . 

Miss  Harvey  persuades  her  that  Indian  blood 
is  no  disgrace. 

Meanwhile  Stanley,  who  is  now  a  member  of 
a  New  York  law  firm,  sees  the  notice  and  in- 
vestigates. He  locates  Bird,  goes ■ to  see  her, 
and  marries  the  little  Breed,  with  Big  Eagle 
there  to  give  her  away. 

 o  

THE   "FAIRY  QUEEN" 
Alois  Schmidt  ' 

THE  festooned  boat,  gaily  called  "The  Fairy 
Queen",  was  known  as  the  excursion  boat 
along  the   Ohio   river  near    the    town  of 
Rocky  Point.    But  that  jolly  boat  carried  some 
dire    passengers    and    wrought    havoc    in  two 
households. 


It  was  owned  by  the  Van  Kirks,  who  had  two 
daughters.  Doris  married  Roy  Hamilton,  and 
upon  the  death  of  her  mother,  secured  the 
"Fairy  Queen",  while  her  sister,  Lillian,  re- 
ceived $10,0110.  Mr.  Henri  DeCoursy,  Lillian's 
husband,  would  have  been  content,  but  she  was 
restless  because  of  her  sister's  good  fortune, 
and  caused  him  serious  unhappiness,  by  dis- 
rupting the  friendship  between  the  two  broth- 
ers-in-law. 

Both  men  entered  the  outboard  motor  race. 
Roy  Hamilton,  with  his  usual  good  luck,  won. 
It  was  easy  for  the  Frenchman  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel for  this,  just  before  they  entered  the 
"speakeasy"  where  the  rest  of  the  town  had 
gathered  for  a  grand  finale  drink.  In  the  speak- 
easy Hamilton's  prize  money  was  doubled, 
while  De  Coursey  was  stripped.  But  Hamil- 
ton's luck  star  went  out  that  same  night,  when 
some  river  rats  clubbed  him  with  a  blackjack 
and  stole  his  money.  De  Coursey,  as  Hamil- 
ton's rival,  was  arrested  and  accused  of  murder. 

Several  "stool  pigeons"  secured  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  the  river  rats,  and 
when  they  offered  to  buy  the  gold  watch  the 
latter  carried,  it  was  discovered  to  be  the 
watch  stolen  from  Hamilton  as  he  lay  pros- 
trate. The  criminals  were  arrested,  and  De 
Coursey  was  set  free,  but  he  skipped  town, 
unable  to  forget  his  hurt.  This  left  Lillian  de- 
serted, with  a  deep  sense  of  guilt,  for  she  was 
the  one  who  had  stirred  the  two  men  to  hos- 
tility, leading  to  the  suspicion  which  sent  her 
own  husband  to  jail. 

In  the  meantime,  the  "Fairy  Queen"  was 
becoming  less  effective  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, and  Doris  Hamilton  became  eager  to  get 
it  off  her  hands.  In  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  Thompson,  he  offered  to  buy  it,  and 
in  addition  to  acquire  for  himself  a  wife — none 
other  than  the  elegant  Doris,  whom  he  had  se- 
cretly adored  for  many  years.  She  is  at  first 
shocked  by  the  suddenness  of  his  proposal,  but 
soon  comes  to  see  it  as  the  distinct  social  ad- 
vantage that  it  is.  She  accepts,  and  becomes 
the  wife  of  the  mayor. 

Lillian  at  last  meets  with  the  first  piece  of 
good  luck  for  a  long  time,  in  the  birth  of  her 
first  child.  This  is  news  with  which  the  ardent 
and  sincere  Mayor  Thompson  happily  seeks  to 
win  back  De  Coursey,  who  cannot  resist  his 
curiosity  to  see  his  child,  and  his  anxiety  for 
Lillian,  who  is  still  exceedingly  ill.  He  returns 
in  hot  haste,  and  Lillian  smiles  for  the  first  time 
since  her  child  is  born. 

At  last  the  old  feud  and  jealousy  between 
the  two  sisters  abates,  for  Doris  is  happy  with 
her  second  husband,  and  Lillian  has  succeeded 
in  regaining  her  first. 

 o  

SHADOWS  OF  THE  PAST 

Mrs.  Caroll  Irwin 

THE  life  of  a  drunkard  might  not  bear  any 
element  of  vice,  if  no  others  were  drawn 
into  the  misery.  But  Beth  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  drunken  father,  and  when  her  mother 
died,  she  knew  what  ghastly  doom  lay  upon  her 
young  shoulders.  For  a  time  she  was  kept  by 
the  farmer,  Pa  Wells,  enjoying  a  childhood 
friendship  with  Tommy  Hayes  which  was  dis- 
rupted when  a  letter  came  from  her  father, 
demanding  that  she  be  sent  to  him. 

After  a  few  months  of  irregular  life  with  her 
father,  Beth  ran  away  and  reappeared  in  the 
North  County,  where  she  was  now  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  securing  work.  She  was 
hired  by  Dr.  Moorhead  and  his  wife,  to  take 
care  of  their  child,  Leona. 

Dr.  Moorhead's  profession  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  neglect  his  wife,  Edith  Moorhead, 
who  sought  solace  in  the  friendship  of  a  young- 
Mr.  Watson.  One  day  while  the  two  were  out, 
Edith  was  injured  in  an  accident,  and  the 
greatest  doctors  in  the  country  said  she  would 
never  walk  again  unless  some  shock  would  in- 
duce her  to  unconscious  action. 

Dr.  Joe  Ayers  was  called  in  for  consultation, 
and  although  his  treatment  rendered  life  far 
more  bearable  for  Edith,  he  could  do  naught 
with  his  patient.  Dr.  Moorhead  grew  old  in  a 
fortnight,  and  reproached  himself  for  having 
neglected  his  wife.  Meantime,  Beth  became 
enamoured  of  Dr.  Ayers,  who  found  equal  de- 
light in  watching  the  young  girl,  as  she  went 
about  her  womanly  task  of  caring  for  the 
golden-haired  Leona.  Beth's  love  for  Dr.  Ay- 
ers leads  her  to  give  him  an  immediate  answer, 
when  he  asks  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  In 
the  meantime,  Edith  is  still  suffering,  until 
news  comes  of  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Heidelberg, 
from  abroad,  and  his  advice  is  instantly  sought. 

While  Dr.  Heidelberg  is  residing  in  the 
Moorhead  home,  making  a  complete  observa- 
tion of  the  case,  Beth  is  one  day  approached  by 
Dr.  Moorhead,  who  throws  his  arms  adoringly 
about  her,  and  whispering  that  she  do  naught 
but  yield  to  his  advances,  speaks  loudly  of  his 
love  for  her,  saying  that  he  is  weary  of  the 
burden  of  caring  for  a  crippled  wife.  Beth  is 
overwhelmed  by  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
hitherto  kindly  gentleman,  and  turning  to  make 
a  protest,  sees  his  wife  standing  in  the  door- 
way. Involuntarily,  the  invalid  took  three 
steps  deliberately  forward,  and  while  Beth 
shouted  to  her,  in  fear  and  surprise,  she  shout- 
ed even  louder  to  her  husband,  "I  can  walk! 
I  can  walk!" 


The  amazement  and  pleasure  in  this  sensa- 
tion of  new  potency  led  Edith  to  forget  her 
immediate  resentment  against  her  husband. 
With  a  shout  of  joy,  he  calls  for  Dr.  Heidel- 
berg, "It  has  worked!" 

Dr.  Heidelberg  then  explains  that  Moorhead's 
deception  was  nothing  but  a  tricked-up  affair 
to  shock  Edith  into  walking.  But  incidentally, 
it  aroused  in  Moorhead  a  new  desire  to  extend 
to  his  own  wife  the  love  she  missed  formerly. 
Beth  and  Joe  Ayers  marry,  with  the  good 
wishes  of  their  revived  and  genial  old  friends. 

 o  

THE   TIE    THAT  BINDS 
Mrs.  Caroll  Irwin 

TWO  college  youths  fell  in  love  about  the 
same  time,  and,  accustomed  to  doing 
things  in  unison,  they  married  hastily, 
when  still  too  young  to  realize  the  deep  respon- 
sibility of  their  new  position.  They  were  va- 
cationing in  Guy's  home  in  the  South,  and  the 
round  of  hikes  and  dances  and  parties  simply 
continued  after  marriage  as  before.  Leonard 
inherited  a  fortune  from  his  aunt  which  en- 
abled him  to  yield  to  all  his  impulses  with 
complete  freedom,  even  to  the  extent  of  tem- 
porarily deserting  his  wife  and  their  child.  But 
Guy's  temperament  and  financial  position  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  stick  to  some  sort  of 
activity.  He  was  an  attorney  of  unusual  abil- 
ity and  seriousness  of  purpose,  working  day 
and  night  at  his  desk,  while  his  wife'  yearned 
for  his  companionship. 

Of  the  two,  Guy  made  the  greater  wreck  of 
his  marriage,  although  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances he  seemed  to  be  the  one  who  had  the 
greater  virtue  by  sticking  to  some  kind  of  work. 
Nancy  knew  little  of  true  love  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  even  the  devotion  she  felt  for  her 
child  could  not  suffice  to  fill  the  void  that  had 
settled  on  her  apparently  carefree  position.  She 
wrote  girlish  fiction,  to  keep  her  occupied  and 
free  from  morbidity.  Guy  became  deeper  and 
deeper  immersed  in  his  law,  gathering  a  repu- 
tation among  the  legal  authorities  of  the  state, 
and  finally  securing  a  position  of  true  merit  in 
his  profession. 

This  promotion  was  the  last  straw.  Nancy 
gave  up  all  effort  to  redeem  her  lover.  The  in- 
vincible Judge  Lawrence  became  renowned  as 
the  succcessor  to  the  great  Judge  Howard. 
Nancy  gave  up  in  despair.  One  day  he  re- 
turned home  to  find  his  wife  and  child  gone. 
She  left  a  note  saying  that  she  realized  his 
family  meant  nothing  to  him,  and  rather  than 
be  a  nonentity  in  a  great  man's  household,  she 
would  leave  to  establish  her  own.  She  secured 
some  slight  fame  as  a  novel  writer,  but  inter- 
ested herself  chiefly  in  rearing  Marion,  her 
child,  so  that  the  little  girl  would  not  suffer 
for  the  loss  of  a  father. 

Guy's  constant  promotions  and  successes  filled 
the  daily  papers.  Marion  is  taught  that  mother 
is  especially  interested  in  attorneys,  and  so 
when  she  is  away  from  him,  Marion  and  the 
old  nurse  Nan,  secure  clippings  about  Judge 
Lawrence  which  they  send  to  Nancy.  Leonard 
never  changes  his  mode  of  life,  but  keeps  track 
of  his  wife's  friend,  Marion,  feeling  that  she 
suffers  more  than  she  deserves  from  loneliness 
for  her  husband. 

One  day,  as  Leonard  is  walking  through  the 
town  where  both  met  their  wives,  ruminating 
as  to  Guy's  whereabouts,  he  comes  face  to  face 
with  him,  an  old  man  now,  walking  dejectedly 
through  the  streets.  Guy  recognizes  Leonard, 
and  enlists  his  aid  in  finding  his  wife.  Marion 
is  the  talkative  child  who  reveals  her  mother's 
whereabouts  to  the  strange  men  she  meets  in 
the  park,  and  Nancy  is  recalled,  eager  to  make 
a  fresh  start.  The  judge  has  retired,  in  her 
favor. 

 o  

LOVE    AND  SACRIFICE 
Minerva    B.  Ettien 

THE  motherless  daughter  of  the  dignified, 
aristocratic  Virginian  was  brought  up  al- 
most solely  by  her  prim  aunt,  Agatha,  and 
Jimmy  Devlin,  the  childhood  friend  who  had 
always  assumed  that  they  would  some  day  be 
married. 

Aunt  Agatha  was  not  permitted  to  tell  Carol 
who  her  mother  was,  and  the  girl  often  spent 
tortuous  nights  of  doubt.  Jimmy  was  a  source 
of  comfort,  and  would  doubtless  have  made  a 
peaceable  husband,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  Ben  Falk,  the  mysterious, 
rhapsodic  Jew. 

Carol  met  Ben  Falk  at  a  fair  in  the  Parish 
House,  where  she  was  getting  contributions  for 
the  community  fund  by  acting  as  a  palm- 
reader.  Ben  is  a  visitor  just  out  of  college, 
and  the  strange  girl  reads  his  palm  with  an  un- 
canny precision.  He  is  a  musician;  she  has 
guessed  it,  and  the  hearts  of  both  beat  wildly 
when  their  hands  touch.  Carol  thinks  of  Jimmy 
with  an  ache  and  an  emptiness  in  her  heart. 
She  realizes  now,  that  Jimmy  could  never  pos- 
sibly stir  her  to  such  profound  depths,  yet  she 
must  marry  him,  after  all  these  years  of 
promise.  ,  . 

Ben  Falk  is  not  the  type  of  man  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  competition.  With  the  sureness  of 
a  born  leader,  he  sweeps  her  away  from  the 
gentle  Jimmy  Devlin,  whose  resentment  against 
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him  leads  him  to  excesses  in  drink  and  dope. 
Carol  is  stricken  with  remorse  for  the  unhap- 
piness  she  has  caused  James,  but  she  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  for  him  after 
she  has  known  the  ecstasy  of  love  with  an- 
other. Ben  is  the  son  of  an  orthodox  Jewish 
family  whose  pride  of  kindred  is  as  strong  as 
that  of  Carol's  father  and  the  unbending  Aunt 
Agatha,  but  the  charm  and  the  aristocratic 
grace  of  this  girl  so  entrance  them  that  they  can 
offer  no  objection  to  one  of  a  different  religion. 
They  are  satisfied  that  she  carries  herself 
proudly  and  seems  a  dear,  good  girl.  Ben  never 
falters  in  the  certainty  of  his  feeling  for  her, 
and  his  only  unhappiness  is  born  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  having-  brought  another  man  down  to 
sheer  futility  by  his  conquest.  He  has  a  son, 
Benny,  who  is  a  miniature  of  himself,  and  the 
source  of  fresh  delight  for  Carol. 

One  day  Carol  visits  her  aunt,  and  learns 
that  Jimmy  has  left  town,  apparently  devoting 
himself  earnestly  to  going  to  the  devil.  Carol 
discovers  shortly  after  her  return  to  her  fath- 
er's home  that  he  has  returned  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  her.  He  enters  the  room  where  she  is  play- 
ing at  the  piano,  and  she  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  change  in  him.  He  is  ruined,  physically 
and  spiritually.  But  with  the  old  intensity  he 
kisses  her.  She  is  roused  to  anger,  because  one 
who  has  sunk  so  low  approached  her,  and  he, 
with  a  sneer,  assures  her  that  she  is  far  less 
than  he.  She  was  picked  up  by  her  "father", 
a  foundling  child  from  no  one  knows  whither, 
and  has  married  the  aristocratic  Ben  Falk  un- 
der a  false  pretense. 

This  revelation  revives  Carol's  old  fear  about 
her  identity.  Her  torment  causes  her  to  be 
seriously  ill  for  three  weeks,  and  Ben  hears  in 
her  delirious  ravings  her  self  -  accusation. 
When  she  wakes  to  consciousness,  he  assures 
her  that  Jimmy's  statement  was  false,  but  she 
does  not  accept  it  as  such,  and  continues  to  be 
unhappy.  .  . 

A  year  slips  by,  and  Carol  is  summoned  to 
Jimmy's  bedside.  He  is  dying,  and  confesses 
to  her  that  his  story  was  false.  He  intercepted 
a  letter  from  her  father,  which  explained  that 
her  mother  was  an  artist,  like  himself,  whom 
he  had  met  in  Paris,  and  a  woman  for  a  daugh- 
ter to  be  proud  of.  Carol  feels  now  more 
worthy  of  Ben,  and  in  a  charitable  mood  to- 
ward Jimmy,  whom  she  forgives,  as  he  sighs 
his  last  breath. 


THE   REWARD  OF  FRIENDSHIP 
Mrs.  Caroll  Irwin 

THE  world  thought  the  prosperous  million- 
aire a  happy  man,  but  no  one  enjoyed 
money  less  than  Leon  Harvard,  for  his 
financial  success  seemed  as  purposeless  as  all 
his  life  had  been. 

Leon,  as  the  only  child,  had  been  pampered 
with  a  good  education  and  music  lessons,  for 
which  he  showed  an  unusual  aptitude.  He  was 
engaged  to  Sallie  Leonard,  a  vivacious  girl  Of 
his  own  class,  whose  upbringing  had  unfitted 
her  for  the  task  of  subduing  an  unstrung  char- 
acter like  Leon's.  When  she  heard  that  her 
fiancee  had  acquired  the  dope  habit  at  one  of 
the  parties  with  which  his  friend  had  cele- 
brated their  engagement,  she  joined  the  ranks 
of  all  his  kin  against  him.  Leon  Harvard  sank 
rapidly,  disgusted  with  himself,  and  with  bai- 
lie, for  her  lack  of  faith. 

Chinatown  seemed  the  only  refuge  for  such 
a  man  There  Leon  secluded  himself,  pained 
bv  the  loneliness  and  futility  of  his  existence. 
One  day  the  only  friend  he  still  possessed, 
Jimmie  Lang,  came  to  see  him,  to  try  to 
arouse  the  finer  instincts  of  his  nature.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  made 
the  mistake  of  announcing  that  Sallie  was 
about  to  be  married  to  Bert  Reeves.  This 
brought  a  volley  of  verbose  damnation  trom 
Leon  who  declined  to  be  "saved",  and  bullied 
Jim  out  of  the  room.  Jim  left,  feeling  strangely 
guilty  for  the  fresh  despair  to  which  his  friend 
had  sunk.  _  „ 

At  another  of  these  visits,  Leon  is  one  of  the 
agents  for  a  dope-selling  company,  and  when 
he  is  about  to  be  spotted  by  the  police,  Jimmy 
takes  the  dope  from  him,  and  allows  himself 
to  be  arrested.  The  next  morning  Leon  learns 
from  the  newspapers  that  his  friend  is  charged 
with  the  sale  of  dope.  He  rushes  to  visit  Jim, 
whom  he  tells  that  he  will  appear  before  the 
court  to  confess  everything.  But  Jim  insists 
on  taking  the  blame,  telling  him  he  has  no 
outside  ties,  and  if  his  service  to  Leon  would 
restore  his  faith  in  humanity,  and  make  a  man 
of  him  the  deed  would  be  worth  while.  Leon 
makes  'a  fresh  resolve,  and  allows  the  sentence 
to  fall  on  Jim.  He  feels  blasted  with  energy, 
and  a  desire  to  make  good.  After  hastily  vis- 
iting a  tailor,  and  securing  an  executive  posi- 
tion with  a  firm  who  knew  his  father,  he  ap- 
peared before  Sallie,  entirely  changed.  She  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  been  remorseful  ever  since 
she  had  given  him  up,  and  hoped  to  be  given 
a  new  chance.  Leon  is  grateful  that  another 
friend  had  shown  faith  in  him. 

Born  destined  for  success,  Leon  soon  regains 
his  former  eminent  position  in  the  financial 
world,  and  his  money  enables  Jim  to  secure  his 
freedom  after  a  few  years.  Leon  suffers  when 
he  finds  that  Jim  has  gone  almost  blind,  but 
his  physicians  restore  his  sight,  and  his  health. 
Sallie  promises  Jim  jovially  that  he  is  too  hand- 
some a  man  to  waste  away  as  a  bachelor,  and 
she  will  bring  her  prettiest  friends  around  soon. 


REAL  LOVERS 
Christina  Evalina  Thurman 

THE  day  was  bright  and  rollicking,  but  its 
very  beauty  seemed  a  mockery  to  Mary 
Urkson,  for  while  the  sun  shown,  she  was 
oppressed  with  the  loneliness  of  life  without 
Carmen  DePoe.  Carmen  was  only  one  of  a 
dozen  men  Mary  had  known  during  the  past 
few  years,  since  she  came  to  live  in  the  charm- 
ing Long  Island  estate,  but  to  Mary  he  seemed 
to  be  the  only  one.  The  other  men  had  tried 
to  make  love  to  her,  and  she  was  surprised  at 
her  inability  to  respond. 

DePoe's  greatest  charm  was  his  utter  in- 
difference. Was  he  beautiful?  He  seemed  un- 
aware of  it.  Did  Mary  plan  her  days  and 
evenings  studiously  with  a  view  to  catching  a 
glimpse  of  him,  or  a  dance,  or  perhaps  even  a 
luncheon  engagement?  That  may  or  may  not 
have  impressed  Carmen;  the  exasperating  thing 
was  that  she  could  never  guess  how  he  was 
feeling  about  her. 

Distressed,  she  lay  down  on  the  green  lawn 
and  tried  to  sleep.  Carmen  DePoe  strolled 
down,  lost  in  a  revery.  There  was  a  girl  who 
had  stirred  him  deeply,  but  how  could  he  tell 
whether  he  meant  more  to  her  than  just  an- 
other playfellow?  Besides,  he  was  just  start- 
ing out  in  the  world,  and  Mary's  home  was 
such  a  beautiful  one,  to  be  asked  to  leave.  He 
came  suddenly  upon  the  figure  of  a  sleeping- 
dryad  of  a  girl,  under  a  willow  tree.  Life's 
cares  were  lifted,  in  the  ecstasy  he  experi- 
enced at  this  picture,  and  thoughtlessly,  he 
stooped  and  kissed  the  girl's  golden  hair.  She 
turned  her  face  upward,  startled.  Was  she 
dreaming?  But  her  surprise  could  not  be 
equalled  by  Carmen's,  when  he  discovered  who 
the  girl  was.     Had  he  spoiled  all  his  chances? 

Mary,  true  to  her  nature,  believed  only  the 
best.  If  Carmen  DePoe  chose  to  kiss  her,  think- 
ink  she  was  asleep,  it  pointed  definitely  to  the 
fact  that  he  cared  for  her  particularly.  She 
cried  a  little,  in  fright  and  timid  hope,  and 
then,  impulsively  confessed  her  great  love  for 
him.  Carmen  sat  on  the  ground  beside,  dazed 
by  his  good  fortune,  and  asked  whether  it  was 
she  who  had  been  dreaming  just  now  upon  the 
lawn,  or  was  it  he? 

But  after  a  few  days  of  carefree  honesty, 
these  two  became  concerned  about  the  future. 
Carmen  thought  of  the  kind  Reverend  Dinksor, 
who  had  often  jovially  expressed  a  wish  to 
marry  DePoe  to  some  nice  girl,  and  decided 
to  take  his  problem  to  him.  He  spent  an 
evening-  in  the  Reverend's  home,  and  explained 
that  the  position  he  now  held  would  surely  en- 
able him  to  support  Mary,  but  he  had  nothing 
to  start  on.  The  Reverend's  wife  has  a  happy 
idea. 

"Jack",  she  said,  "don't  you  think  I  could 
stand  a  vacation?  Why  not  spend  a  few  months 
in  New  York,  and  entrust  the  house  to  the 
keeping  of  Mary  and  Carmen?" 

This  becomes  a  reality,  and  for  the  next  six 
months,  while  Carmen  is  arranging  for  a  trans- 
fer to  a  New  York  position,  the  two  play  Rev- 
erend and  Reverend's  wife,  in  the  Dinksor  es- 
tablishment. 

And  to  think,  confessed  Carmen  after  iheir 
first  anniversary,  it  had  all  come  about  because 
of  his  wayward  impulse  to  kiss  a  strange  and 
beautiful  girl  who  was  sleeping  on  the  lawn. 


"BENEDICTION" 
Lawrence  Smith 

ITH  a  dogged  respect  for  the  philosophy 
of  his  youthful  ideals,  poor  Hugh  seeks 
to  woo  Ernestine  with  words.  She  is 
young,  like  himself,  but  her  womanly  instinct  tells 
her  that  his  love  is  still  the  imaginative  limpid 
affair  of  a  youth  who  has  not  outgrown  the 
force  of  his  own  ego.  Hugh  loves  himself,  as  he 
weaves  golden  dreams  of  love  for  Ernestine. 
She  puts  him  to  a  test,  after  he  has  impressed 
her  with  his  insight  into  the  follies  of  the  con- 
ventional world,  by  confessing  that  at  one  time 
she  loved  another  sufficiently  to  have  had  a 
son.    Would  he  accept  that? 

Hugh's  boyhood  dies  a  quick  death,  and  the 
man  senses  pangs  of  thoroughly  conventional 
unhappiness  and  disillusionment,  upon  discov- 
ering that  Ernestine  was  innocent  when  she 
consented  to  his  first  kiss.  He  finds  it  im- 
possible to  marry  her,  with  that  blue-eyed  son 
appearing  in  his  dreams.  He  is  a  successful 
playwright,  and  determines  to  devote  himself 
now  to  the  theatre — and  to  the  platonic  friend- 
ship of  a  female  casting  director,  Marion,  who 
is  an  excellent  conversationalist. 

Ernestine  had  been  climbing  steadily  as  a 
classical  ballet  dancer.  Her  disappointment  in 
Hugh  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  dance  as 
artistically.  She  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  cabaret 
entertainer,  for  which  Hugh  reproaches  him- 
self, although  he  does  not  yield.  Marion  goes 
about  with  a  good-natured  but  very  ordinary 
man,  Edgar,  who  does  nothing,  and  is  consent 
with  remaining  beside  Marion  as  an  adoring 
and  rather  petulant  puppet.  She  finds  him 
pleasant,  however,  after  ravaging  wastes  of 
talk,  talk,  talk,  with  which  Hugh  exhausts  her. 
She  accuses  him  of  becoming  the  confirmed 
bachelor,  in  his  habit  of  placing  so  much  em- 
phasis on  details  of  thought.  One  day,  he  in- 
terrupts a  party  that  Marion  is  throwing  for 
her  friends,  to  confess  to  her  that  he  has  just 


had  a  severe  shock.  He  condescended  to  go 
to  see  Ernestine  dance  at  the  Palais,  and  his 
spirit  revolted  at  the  fact  that  she  would  be 
reduced  to  this.  In  his  childish,  utterly  selfish 
way,  he  seeks  solace  by  asking-  Marion  to  marry 
him.  He  confesses  that  he  has  always  noticed 
how  beautiful  she  is.  But  Marion  is  a  woman 
of  the  world,  and  doesn't  feel  very  strongly 
for  the  intellectual  type  of  man.  She  points 
out  how  illogical  his  proposal  is,  and  urges 
him  to  go  back  to  Ernestine. 

Hugh  is  tossed  about  like  a  ship  at  sea.  He 
comes  to  Ernestine,  who  is  raising  her  child 
quite  decently,  with  the  money  she  earns  as 
dancer.  He  falls  at  her  feet,  after  a  lengthy 
prelude  of  awkward  conversation  on  both  sides, 
and  confesses  that  he  did  not  come  to  settle 
the  problems  of  the  world,  but  to  beg  forgive- 
ness for  the  way  he  had  treated  her,  and  ask 
her  hand  in  marriage.  She  suspects  that  he 
has  been  refused  by  Marion,  but  her  love  for 
him,  and  her  pity  for  all  he  has  suffered  be- 
cause of  his  selfish  misdirected  idealism,  is  now 
the  one  call.  She  consents  to  marry  him,  but 
insists  on  continuing  with  her  dancing. 

Marion  marries  Edgar,  much  to  the  latter's 
delight.  He  is  happy  only  to  be  scolded  by 
her,  as  long  as  this  insures  him  even  such 
slight  attention  from  the  woman  he  adores. 
Marion  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  making  a 
success  of  marriage,  but  Ernestine  and  Hugh 
are  toddling  rather  insecurely  through  theirs. 
When  the  curtain  falls,  they  have  had  a  few 
quarrels,  with  the  proper  reconciliations,  and 
Hugh  reveals  himself  as  still  unchanged,  the 
idealistic,  self-centered  youth,  who  is  doomed 
for  a  cartload  of  disappointments,  before  he 
attains  normal  manhood.  Ernestine,  however, 
reveals  herself  as  a  strong,  independent  person- 
ality, who  is  capable  of  braving  the  storm  for 
many  a  day.  In  the  meantime,  she  is  made 
happy  in  the  rearing  of  her  little  boy. 


NANCY  MARINE 
Leone  B.  Wienkers 

"[TEETER  and  his  wife  Mary  are  seated  on  the 
Jr"^  rustic  garden  bench  beside  the  lily  pool  of 
a  magnificent  garden.  "This  is  not  time  for 
fooling,  Peter  Wood,"  Mary  is  saying.  "Nancy 
was  twenty-one  last  month,  and  it  is  time  that 
you  both  lost  your  romantic  ideals  and  that 
her  engagement  with  Kenneth  Wilson  be  an- 
nounced." An  engagement  has  been  expected 
of  Nancy  Marine  and  Kenneth  Wilson  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  When  Nancy's  father  died 
it  was  his  last  wish  that  they  should  marry. 
The  Wilsons  had  written  to  see  that  the  delay 
in  the  announcement  is  made  no  longer.  They 
desire  Nancy  to  spend  a  month  with  them  at 
the  seashore.  Kenneth  is  to  be  there.  Both 
young  people  know  that  the  plans  have  been 
made.  "If  they  are  sensible,"  says  Mary,  "there 
will  be  no  obstacles." 

The  Wilsons  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  pic- 
ture of  the  girl  Kenneth  is  to  marry,  and  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  the  photographer. 
Accidentlv,  Nancy  picks  up  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Wilson  which  reveals  the  fact  that  she,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  desires  her  son  to  marry  another  girl. 
"It  is  not  that  I  think  Kenneth  is  better  than 
Nancy,  but  there  is  a  girl  in  our  acquaintance 
who  would  make  an  ideal  wife  for  my  son,  as 
she  has  everything  that  the  world  demands: 
beauty,  wealth  and  talent.  Her  very  name 
leads  the  whirl  of  society." 

Nancy's  head  swims — are  her  plans  to  be 
shattered?  For  Nancy  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Kenneth — from  his  photograph. 

The  letter  continues:  "Kenneth  has  his  own 
ideas  about  girls  and  marriage,  and  they  are 
very  romantic.  He  told  me  this  morning  that 
Miss  Marine  must  be  rather  "feeble-minded", 
as  to  even  think  of  marrying  him." 

Nancy  plans  to  meet  Kenneth  without  re- 
vealing "her  identity.  She  obtains  a  picture  of 
a  young  girl  with  a  thin,  expressionless  face 
and  sends  it  to  the  Wilsons.  Then  she  hur- 
riedly leaves  for  Golden  Beach,  telling  Mary 
Wood  that  she  is  on  her  way  to  Alice  Reary. 

Jimmie  Cairns,  involved  in  a  love  tangle 
himself,  old-time  friend,  is  instrumental  in  in- 
troducing her  to  Kenneth  and  keeping  her  se- 
cret. It  is  virtually  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight  The  great  dancing  pavilion  was  beauti- 
ful in  its  personification  of  a  Hawaiian  garden. 
The  twelve  members  of  the  orchestra,  true 
natives  of  Hawaii,  gave  to  the  people  the  best 
of  their  art  in  music.  With  such  a  setting 
Kenneth  confesses  to  Miss  Brockton,  her  alias, 
that  his  marriage  has  been  pledged  to  a  girl 
unseen  Miss  Brockton  makes  known  the  fact 
that  she  too  is  engaged.  And  then,  before 
Kenneth  has  the  opportunity  to  win  Miss. 
Brockton  to  him,  engagement  or  no  engage- 
ment, she  is  gone! 

Kenneth,  confiding  in  his  mother,  makes 
known   his   plans   to  leave  for  Africa,   to  ac 


he  please  ^i..^    ~-=  . 

They  leave  at  once.  Peter  and  Mary  Wood 
meet  them  and  explain.  "Day  before  yester- 
day she  was  returning  home  from  a  visit  witn 
a  girl  friend.  The  taxi  that  was  to  bring  her 
was  hit  by  another  car.  She  was  thrown  from 
the  taxi  and  hit  on  the  head.  At  first  the  doc- 
tor said  it  was  a  minor  injury.    That  night  she 
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grew  delirious.     She  called  your  son's  name." 

Kenneth  and  Nancy  are  in  each  other's  arms. 
"Walmira — My  Dream  Girl!"  ...  In  the  garden 
Peter  Wood  was  explaining  to  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  the  story  of  Walmira  Brockton. 
Prom  the  window  came  the  voices  of  the  two 
lovers,  oblivious  to  all  the  world  but  them- 
selves. "Teach  me  that  song,  Dear  Heart — 
the  song  of  Nancy  Marine."  Their  voices 
floated  down  in  golden  harmony. 

 o  

THE  BLACK  BOX 
Oliver  Grey 

A YOUNG  man  of  twenty-four,  Eddie  Strong 
leaves  his  home  town  in  Maine  to  find  a 
broader  sphere  for  his  endeavors.  He  ar- 
rives in  New  York.  It  is  winter.  Work  is  hard 
to  find.  He  has  resolved  that  in  the  event  he 
does  not  find  employment,  he  will  ship  on  a 
vessel  sailing  for  foreign  ports.  He  is  walking 
down  the  street  in  a  driving  snow  storm  when 
he  sees  a  dark  form  huddled  in  the  snow. 
Looking  closely,  Eddie  sees  that  it  is  an  old 
lady.  He  assists  her  to  her  feet  and  asks  if 
he  can  be  of  service.  A  small,  black  box  is 
pressed  into  his  hands.  The  woman  tells  him 
not  to  open  it  for  four  days.  She  dies  in  his 
arms.  Turning  to  call  for  help,  he  faces  a 
policeman,  is  accused  of  murder  and  sent  to 
his  cell.  Newspapers  containing  accounts  of 
the  supposed  murder  reach  his  sister  Alice,  his 
parents  and  Dorothy,  his  fiancee.  They  are  all 
overcome  with  grief,  but  one  and  all  are  as- 
sured of  his  innocence.  .  .  In  his  cell  Eddie  ex- 
amines the  fatal  box,  pressing  on  a  small  pro- 
jection, it  flies  open.  Remembering  his  prom- 
ise, he  closes  the  box. 

In  his  home  town  his  father  has  engaged  a 
young  lawyer,  Sam  Parker,  to  defend  his  son. 
.  .  .  Saturday,  all  are  present  when  the  trial 
opens,  and  Sam,  at  his  own  request,  stating 
that  he  is  a  duly  qualified  attorney,  is  accepted 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  against  the  prisoner,  as  no  marks  of  vio- 
lence had  been  found  on  the  body,  and  Eddie's 
own  story,  told  in  a  plain,  straightforward  man- 
ner, acts  greatly  in  his  favor.  When  he  has 
finished  his  story,  he  hands  the  black  box  to 
the  judge,  who  examines  it,  but  is  unable  to 
open  it.  It  is  handed  back  to  Eddie,  who  opens 
it,  and  hands  it  back  to  the  judge,  without 
touching  the  contents.  The  papers  are  re- 
moved and  the  one  on  top  is  opened  by  the 
judge.  In  it  the  writer  states  that  she  is  the 
widow  of  an  immensely  wealthy  oil  and  mine 
operator.  She  is  alone  in  the  world  without 
kin,  and  knowing  that  she  is  dying,  she  be- 
queaths her  entire  estate  to  the  one  who  does 
her  a  kindness,  and  the  possession  of  the  black 
box  is  to  be  proof  that  the  possessor  is  the 
beneficiary  under  the  will.  It  is  signed  by  Mrs. 
Ralph  Andrus,  and  witnessed  by  Joe  MeLilliam, 
well  known  lawyer.  He  is  called  and  acknowl- 
edges his  signature.  Other  papers  describe  the 
estate,  situated  in  Montana  and  Wyoming, — 
the  possession  of  which  makes  Eddie  the  sixth 
richest  man  in  the  United  States.  Needless  to 
say  Dorothy  shares  their  good  fortune,  and 
Alice  too  finds  a  life-mate  in  young  Sam 
Parker. 

 o  

JEAN   TAKES  A  HOLIDAY 
Sue  Clement 

P"Tp<HE  characters:  Jean  Mead,  the  girl;  Philip 
I  Daniels,  first  admirer;  Vivian  Brandin,  the 
woman;  Uncle  Don,  the  guardian:  John 
Clark,  the  one  Jean  loves;  Father  Clark,  John's 
father:  Mother  Clark,  John's  mother;  Minister. 
Scenes:  A  country  estate.  A  farm  house  in 
New  Hampshire. 

John  Mead,  orphaned,  is  tiring  of  the  fast 
week-end  parties,  the  never-ending  flattery  and 
the  purposelessness  of  her  existence.  Being 
well  supplied  with  funds,  every  luxury  has  been 
hers — except  that  of  happiness.  Philip  Daniels, 
her  lover,  is  causing  rumors  to  spread  about 
town  concerning  his  affairs  with  a  woman 
named  Vivian.  Jean,  hearing  this  gossip,  and 
finding  some  evidence  for  its  justification,  de- 
cides to  take  her  Uncle  Don's  advice  and  go 
to  the  farm  of  his  boyhood  friend  in  New 
Hampshire.  She  determines  upon  this  when, 
at  a  dance,  she  sees  Vivian  in  Philip's  arms. 
It  is  a  good  opportunity,  too,  to  give  Philip 
enough  rope. 

One  afternoon  the  city  train  stops  at  a  way- 
station.  Jean  is  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  deso- 
lateness,  but  when  a  clean-cut,  handsome  youth 
steps  up  to  meet  her,  driving  her  to  the  farm, 
she  realizes  the  compensation  of  a  rest  in  the 
country.  John  Clark  proves  to  be  good  com- 
pany. There  are  hay  rides,  swimming,  and 
kindred  sports,  which  seem  to  place  Jean  in  a 
new  world. 

Passing  through  the  woods  with  a  girl  friend, 
Jean  is  startled  to  see  a  smart  roadster  stop  by 
the  wayside.  Philip  and  Vivian  are  seated 
close  together,  his  arm  about  her.  He  em- 
braces her.  Shocked  at  this  infidelity,  and  con- 
firming the  previous  reports  which  have  come 
to  her,  Jean  resolves  to  be  through  with  him. 
.  .  .  Her  love  affair  with  John  progresses.  It 
is  evident  that  they  are  an  ideal  couple. 

Some  time  later.  Philip  is  caught  in  a  road- 
house  with  Vivian.  Both  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.    Notoriety  is  avoided  by  the  aid 


of  a  young  lawyer,  a  pal  of  Philip.  Never- 
theless, rumors  reach  Uncle  Don  and  he  re- 
fuses to  disclose  Jean's  location  to  him,  telling 
him  first  to  make  himself  worthy  of  her.  But 
Vivian,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Philip  is  inter- 
ested in  Jean  for  the  money  there  is  in  it, 
manages  to  retain  her  hold  upon  him. 

Down  by  the  cow  pasture  Jean  watches 
Father  Clark  rounding  up  the  herd  for  the 
night.  There  is  a  light  step  beside  her  and 
John  holds  her  to  him.  The  love  which  was 
ever-present,  although  never  spoken,  at  last 
terminates  in  a  shy  proposal  by  John.  As  their 
lips  meet  Jean  is  confident  that  their  love  is 
to  be  a  happy  one  for  ever-more. 


THE    FINGER    OF  ACCUSATION 
James  A.  Gardner 

THE  finger  of  accusation  still  points  down 
the  valley,  with  its  reminder  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  hatred,  and  the  cost  of  revenge.  .  . 
For  six  generations  the  Matthews  and  Brown 
families  had  been  at  war.  It  began  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  while  the  country  was  new 
and  settlers  were  coming  in  from  the  east  and 
taking  government  land.  Old  Thad  Matthews 
had  declared  that  his  neighbor,  Baldy  Brown, 
had  moved  the  cornerstone  of  their  survey, 
thereby  damaging  his  property  by  one-third  of 
its  valuation.  Brown  had  retaliated  by  shoot- 
ing a  fine  steer  Thad  was  fattening  for  his 
winter  supply  of  meat,  when  the  steer  had 
broken  from  his  pasture  and  wandered  over 
onto  the  adjoining  farm.  Of  late  years  the 
two  men  of  the  feud  families  who  were  per- 
petuating the  hatred  between  them,  had  not 
spoken.  Two  of  the  boys — Tobias  and  Nelson 
Brown,  and  one  of  the  girls,  Betty  Mat- 
thews, were  inclined  also  to  keep  the  old  fires 
of  hatred  burning,  and  spared  no  means  of 
heaping  upon  the  others  all  the  abuse  possible. 

There  was  tragedy  in  the  air  and  it  was  not 
long  in  coming.  Hank  Matthews  had  been 
expecting  the  threshing  outfit  to  pull  into  his 
splendid  field  of  wheat.  When  it  passed  his 
farm  and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Slim  Brown's 
farm  house,  he  is  furious,  and  demands  an 
explanation  from  the  foreman.  He  is  informed 
that  Brown  has  had  a  hand.  Hank  Matthews 
and  Slim  meet  on  the  road  and  break  years 
of  silence  and  engage  in  a  furious  struggle 
which  results  in  their  death.  From  some  un- 
known source  both  are  shot  dead  at  about 
the  same  time. 

The  mystery  is  not  solved  until  the  typhoid 
fever  epidemic  breaks  out  in  the  community. 
Family  after  family  is  stricken  and  the  feud 
families  are  no  exception.  In  the  Matthews 
home  there  were  two  cases,  —  Richard  and 
Betty.  In  the  Brown  family  three  were 
stricken, — Mrs.  Brown,  Tobias  and  Anna  Bell. 
It  is  Betty  who,  in  her  delirium,  says:  "Tobe 
Brown,  you  got  my  dad,  but  curse  you,  I  got 
yours  before  you  could  climb  the  fence  to 
come  to  him.  I  heard  them  quarreling  and 
went  down  into  the  orchard  to  see  the  finish. 
I  didn't  mean  to  shoot  unless  there  was  foul 
play,  but  you  sneaked  along  and  got  my  dad 
before  I  saw  you,  or  I'd  of  got  you  instead." 
Her  last  request  is  that  a  stone  monument  be 
placed  on  her  grave,  sculptured  into  the  form 
of  a  woman  standing  with  an  arm  pointing 
toward  the  home  of  Tobe  Brown.  On  the 
base  of  the  stone  the  words,  "Tobe  Brown — 
You  Killed  My  Dad,"  were  to  be  inscribed. 
Tobe  Brown  soon  left  the  community.  Mrs. 
Brown  placed  the  farm  on  sale  and  now  a  new 
family  occupies  the  place.  The  feud  of  a  hun- 
dred years  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

 o  

TEMPTATION 
Annie   G.  O'Hanlon 

EVERYONE  in  town  was  agreed  that  Mary 
Green  was  indeed  fortunate  in  having  Roy 
Connell  for  a  beau.  The  Greens,  however, 
had  their  misgivings.  In  the  first  place,  Mary 
was  but  a  child  of  sixteen,  and  far  too  young 
for  serious  thoughts.  Again,  the  adolescent 
stage  was  not  the  safest  for  any  young  girl, 
even  though  Roy's  father  was  their  Reverend 
and  accordingly  fairly  vouched  for  Roy's  good 
behavior.  But  every  family  records  the  inci- 
dent of  the  black  sheep  and  Mary  is  seduced 
and  leaves  town  at  the  solicitation  of  Roy,  who 
provides  her  with  funds.  Mary  leaves  for  parts 
unknown  and  being  a  derelict  of  society  takes 
refuge  in  the  only  place  for  those  who  have 
violated  society's  laws — the  red  light  district 
of  a  small  Western  town.  Needless  to  say, 
the  Greens  were  shocked  by  her  disappearance 
and  no  one  suspected  the  real  cause,  Roy  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  heart-broken  lover. 

One  rainy  night  Mary  is  making  her  way 
across  the  square  when  she  almost  collides  with 
a  good-looking,  youthful  chap, — John  Hall. 
Mary  invites  him  to  visit  her  but  John  is  frank 
to  admit  that  he  has  a  wife  whom  he  dearly 
loves  and  that  he  is  not  open  to  temptation  of 
any  sort.  Nevertheless,  he  promises  to  visit 
her  that  evening. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  house  he  is  admitted 
by  the  maid  and  makes  his  way  to  Room  No.  11. 
John  at  once  takes  exception  to  the  kimona 
which  Mary  wears,  repulses  her  advances  and 


tells  her  to  put  some  clothes  on.  He  makes 
it  plain  that  he  is  there  for  one  purpose  only — to 
help  Mary,  for  he  has  read  upon  her  face  the 
fact  that  some  mystery  has  brought  her  into 
this  predicament.  Mary,  sobbing,  admits  all 
and  John  makes  his  plans  quickly.  Calling  upon 
a  friend,  he  obtains  some  ready  cash,  arranges 
to  meet  Mary,  and  places  her  on  her  train, — 
homeward  bound.  He  immediately  wires  to  the 
Greens  telling  them  that  Mary  is  on  Train  No. 
S3  and  asks  them  to  meet  her. 

Mary  is  welcomed  with  open  arms.  She  learns, 
when  she  is  settled  comfortably  at  home,  that 
Roy  has  met  his  death, — in  circumstances  which 
were  not  at  all  honorable.  Apparently  his  suc- 
cess with  Mary  had  led  him  on  to  other  con- 
quests, but  this  time  justice  takes  a  hand,  and 
an  infuriated  brother  successfully  merits  out 
punishment  with  the  aid  of  a  Colt.  Mary's 
secret  is  well  kept  and  later,  when  the  memory 
of  the  evil  deed  has  all  but  vanished,  she  finds 
her  happiness  in  true  love  in  Harold  O'Rourke, 
a  young  carpenter,  who  is  a  member  of  her 
father's  firm. 

 o  

INTERIOR  DECORATING 
Alice  Mary  Etter 

ALU  the  women  in  the  Whist  Club  envied 
Lola  Tippan  the  devotion  of  her  husband, 
a  young  but  promising  lawyer.  Even  dur- 
ing their  courtship,  this  couple  was  a  source 
of  envy  in  the  town,  for  Henry  Dowd  spent 
as  freely  as  a  millionaire,  and  the  neighbors 
thought  Lola  a  lucky  girl. 

She  was,  as  subsequent  years  of  marital  bliss 
proved.  Henry  earned  money.  As  fast  as  Lola's 
imagination  soared  to  new  things  she  felt  their 
budget  must  be  stretch  accordingly.  One 
thing  she  had  always  wanted  was  to  have 
the  living  room  done  over  by  an  interior  dec- 
orator. Henry  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mary 
Wilde,  a  capable  decorator,  in  one  of  his  cases, 
and  secretly  resolved  to  surprise  Lola  for  their 
tenth  anniversary  by  "doing"  the  room.  How- 
ever, this  necessitated  a  rather  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Miss  Wilde,  whose  blonde  beauty 
was  attractive  enough  to  cause  the  gossipy 
Mrs.  Brown  to  start  something  in  the  Whist 
Club. 

Lola  refused  to  listen  to  the  stories  that  be- 
gan to  circulate.  Nobody  could  mistrust  that 
clear,  beaming-  look  of  lidoration  that  still 
shone  in  Henry's  eyes.  But  much  to  her  sur- 
prise, he  suggests,  one  week-end,  that  she  visit 
her  mother,  without  him.  They  have  never 
been  separated  since  their  marriage.  With  a 
twinge  of  suspicion,  Lola  tries  to  protest,  but 
Henry's  arrangements  with  the  decorator  are 
all  made,  and  it  is  urgent  that  his  wife  be  away 
while  the  work  is  being  done.  He  is  a  help- 
less child  about  his  secret,  however,  and  she 
can  easily  see  that  he  is  hiding  something.  The 
Whist  Club  gossips  loom  before  her  mind's  eye 
as  so  many  red  lights  on  the  peaceful  blue  of 
their  married  life.  She  promises  at  last  to 
leave,  and  Henry  hopes  for  the  best. 

Mary  Wilde  arrives  followed  by  a  trail  of 
laborers  picked  after  hours  of  careful  selec- 
tion. She  sends  them  into  the  living  room, 
and  enters  Lola's  bedroom  to  remove  her  hat 
and  fix  her  hair.  Henry  stands  at  the  door, 
strangely  awkward  and  fearful.  As  she  stoops 
to  pick  up  a  brooch  from  the  foot  of  his  wife's 
bed,  he  looks  into  the  mirror  and  sees  the  face 
of  Lola.  She  has  returned,  unable  to  leave  Henry 
with  a  suspicion  in  her  heart.  It  takes  time 
to  put  her  in  a  mood  for  listening  to  their 
explanation,  but  Mary's  peals  of  mirth  finally 
produce  the  right  effect. 

"Did  you  think  a  thing  like  poor  me  could 
come  between  you  and  that  devoted  man?" 
she  exclaimed.  Lola  realizes,  too,  how  ridic- 
ulous the  idea  is,  and  the  laughter  of  Mary 
Wilde  is  contagious.  They  discover  suddenly 
that  this  is  Friday  the  thirteenth,  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  work  on  such  a  day,  and  the  la- 
borers file  out,  with  a  request  to  return  the 
next  day.  Henry  is  so  happy  he  pays  them 
for  the  day,  but  promises  Lola  he  will  never 
again  attempt  a  surprise  for  her. 

 o  

THE    LUCK   THAT  COUNTS 
Mrs.   M.  Wilde 

THE  housekeeper  in  the  quaint  Irish  cottage 
of  Uncle  Steve  had  come  to  have  the  place 
of  a  mother  to  Genevieve,  Steve's  orphan- 
ed niece,  whose  waywardness  caused  him  to 
lose  his  temper.  Gen  was  only  sixteen,  and 
though  she  loved  Jack  Kinsley,  she  felt  it  her 
right  to  "get  a  thrill  or  two"  out  of  a  few 
other  of  her  friends  before  settling  down.  Uncle 
Steve  objected  to  this  strenuously,  for,  as  he 
confesses  to  Judy,  the  housekeeper,  it  is  just 
this  sort  of  thing  in  his  old  sweetheart,  Mau- 
reen, which  had  ruined  his  happiness.  Maureen 
had  led  him  on  frail  hopes  and  promises,  until 
he  lost  sight  of  her  altogether,  and  has  never 
loved  anyone  since.  Now  Gen  threatens  to  play 
the  same  trick  on  Jack,  and  he  hopes  to  put 
an  end  to  her  deception. 

He  informs  Judy  that  he  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  Genevieve's  cousin  Jane  come 
to  take  charge  of  the  girl,  after  he  discovers 
that  she  continues  to  return  home  after  mid- 
night.   Gen  is  bewildered;  she  recalls  one  un- 
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pleasant  time  when  the  stern  and  unaffection- 
ate  Cousin  Jane  had  her  leashed  and  deprived 
of  all  joy.  Judy,  moreover,  has  been  told  that 
Jane  is  unable  to  keep  servants,  and  suspects 
that  she  will  be  asked  to  leave  this  gentle  es- 
tablishment soon,  which  has  come  to  seem  like 
home.  Both  plead  with  Uncle  Steve,  but  he 
sets  out  to  fetch  Jane. 

On  his  way,  he  comes  upon  the  runaway 
figure  of  a  little  girl.  It  is  Nan,  an  orphan, 
who  has  been  tortured  with  work  in  a  bootleg 
family  in  the  woods,  and  has  at  least  secured 
her  freedom.  Uncle  Steve  is  weary,  but  never 
forgets  the  call  for  help.  He  must  defer  his 
trip  in  order  to  bring  Nan  to  his  home,  where 
Judy  forgets  her  flapper  tendencies  in  a  sisterly 
care  of  Nan.  They  hope  that  Steve  has  for- 
gotten about  Jane. 

Steve  becomes  ill,  and  just  before  he  leaves 
for  a  sanitarium,  he  drinks  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  stares  strangely  at  the  design  on  a  cookie 
Judy  bought  in  a  nearby  store.  Jack  Kingsley 
says  his  behavior  is  merely  due  to  nerves,  but 
a  few  hours  later  he  reveals  the  purpose  of 
this  apparently  insane  curiosity  over  a  mere 
cookie. 

Only  Maureen  knew  how  to  put  such  a  de- 
sign on  cookies.  Sure  enough,  he  finds  her 
selling  groceries  in  the  village  store,  and  only 
too  eager  to  resume  her  friendship  for  Steve. 
The  two  promise  to  forget  old  time  ill-feeling, 
and  are  married. 

Cousin  Jane  is  forgotten.  Judy  unpacks  and 
re-establishes  herself  as  sole  boss  of  the  kitch- 
en. Nan  and  Judy  become  the  best  of  friends, 
and  Gen  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  silly 
boys  of  the  town.  Jack  Kingsley  and  her 
happy,  reunited  family  take  up  all  her  time 
and  answer  the  need  for  affection  in  her  heart. 

 o  

HAVEN'S  END 
Mrs.  Dean  S.  Gorman 

ALINE  ORR,  young  and  pretty,  bids  her  in- 
valid mother  good-bye,  and  goes  to  seek 
her  fortune  in  a  large  Northern  metropo- 
lis. She  obtains  a  position  with  Mr.  Reynolds 
as  secretary,  and  her  curiosity  as  to  her  du- 
ties, which  are  negligible,  is  soon  satisfied 
when  she  perceives  Reynolds'  evil  designs. 
Fleeing  from  his  embraces,  she  takes  refuge 
in  the  apartment  of  the  Marshes.  There  Abner 
Marsh,  son,  learning  her  story,  departs  to  pun- 
ish Reynolds.  He  meets  Reynolds  atop  the 
apartment  house,  and  in  a  free-for-all,  Rey- 
nolds falls  over  the  roof.  Aline  learns  of  Ab- 
ner's  arrest  the  next  morning. 

In  the  meantime  Aline  must  live.  She  obtains 
work  with  one  of  the  prominent  Barristers, 
who,  learning  her  discomfiture  volunteers  his 
services.  On  the  way  to  the  court  Aline  is 
knocked  down  by  a  roadster  being  driven  by 
the  common-law  wife  of  the  dead  clubman,  who 
is  also  on  her  way  to  the  trial. 

Through  the  long  nights  in  his  cell,  Aline 
would  come  to  Abner  in  fancy, — some  times  so 
real  he  felt  he  could  touch  her,  and  then  the 
sweet  vision  would  fade,  and  he  would  find  him- 
self alone.  .  .  The  prosecuting  attorney  does 
his  best,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  jury  is  with  Abner.  The  presence  of 
another  of  Reynolds'  intended  victims  has  its 
effect. 

The  judge  and  jury  return,  a  verdict  having 
been  reached  on  the  first  count.  They  see  the 
two  women  together, — one  old,  but  with  a 
grace  that  speaks  of  other  times  and  other 
climes;  the  other,  Aline, — young,  alert,  slight 
of  stature,  pretty,  but  scarcely  do  either  of 
them  realize  what  has  taken  place.  Abner, 
free,  rushes  to  them  and  the  amazed  Aline 
feels  the  force  of  his  embrace  and  the  burning 
kisses  on  her  lips — and  then  receives  from  his 
mother,  who  has  felt  all  along  the  direction 
his  heart  was  leaning,  her  full  approval. 

 o  

SHADOWS 
Mrs.  Dean  S.  Gorman 

ALICE  WORTH,  young  and  beautiful,  mar- 
ries Jim  O'Parrel  against  her  father's 
wishes,  and  is  disowned.  Despite  Jim's 
weakness,  or  rather  because  of  them,  Alice 
loved  him, — loved  him  with  a  passion  which 
overlooked  all  family  ties.  .  .  Out  West,  three 
years  later,  penniless,  love  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Jim  finds  an  empty  house  that  evening,  and 
all  his  efforts  to  find  her  are  fruitless.  Alice 
turns  to  manual  labor  and  the  boy  is  left  at  a 
Day  Nursery. 

The  strain  and  worry  prove  too  much  for 
her  and  she  is  taken  ill  with  lung  trouble.  A 
fire  breaks  out  in  the  household  wherein  she 
works  as  governess  and  Alice  dies  from  mortal 
injuries,  not,  however,  before  she  dimly  recog- 
nizes her  father's  smiling  forgiveness. 

Alexander  Worth  lives  only  for  his  grand- 
son. He  has  ordered  that  O'Parrell  be  drop- 
ped from  the  boy's  name.  The  yongster  soon 
grows  to  manhood, — college, — he  is  now  a 
prosecuting  attorney  in  a  large  Western  City. 
One  day  he  is  called  upon  to  prosecute  a  man 
for  the  murder  of  his  common-law  wife.  This 
man  is  Jim  O'Parrel,  alias  Jim  O'Dowd.  Jim 
knows  his  son,  but  his  son  is  unaware  of  the 


true  identity  of  the  prisoner.  Before  the  case 
comes  to  trial  young  Worth  receives  a  threat- 
ening letter.  His  grandfather  urges  him  t  o 
turn  the  case  over  to  his  partner.  While  talk- 
ing it  over  one  night  in  the  library  of  his 
grandfather's  home,  he  sees  the  vision  of  his 
mother's  smiling  face,  which  he  takes  as  a  sign 
to  go  on.  Jim  Dowd  is  convicted  of  the  crime. 
The  young  prosecuting  attorney  wins  his  case 
for  the  State  against  great  odds.  The  power  of 
the  underworld  has  secured  the  best  talent  at 
their  command  to  save  their  leader.  The  pris- 
oner stands  before  the  bar  to  hear  the  sentence 
of  the  court, — all  the  bravery  and  bullishness 
gone  from  him.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  beaten 
man.  He  causes  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to 
the  man  who  is  the  cause  of  his  conviction  and 
in  it  he  relates  his  identity.  This  letter  is  not 
delivered  at  once,  and  when  Worth  goes  to 
the  condemned  man's  cell,  he  is  dead,  having 
taken  a  poison  which  he  carried  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  the  young  lawyer  looks  at  his  father, 
the  cell  is  visited  by  the  vision  of  the  wife  and 
mother,  but  no  sadness  lingers  on  her  count- 
enance. 

 o  

UNMASKED 
Bertha  Field  Baillieul 

A PAKE  marriage — a  fake  husband — but  a 
real  child!  This  is  the  situation  facing 
eighteen-year-old  Ruth.  She  had  married 
Tom  Grove  some  eleven  months  before.  They 
lived  in  the  humble  home  upon  the  outskirts 
of  a  large  manufacturing  city.  Tom  had 
changed.  After  a  long  absence,  he  returns  to 
inform  his  wife  that  he  is  leaving  her  for  all 
time.  He  has  resumed  his  operations  with  his 
gang,  despite  his  promise.  A  forgery  job  has 
resulted  in  a  rich  haul.  To  her  pleading  that 
he  give  their  child  a  name,  Tom  laughs,  and 
striking  her,  throws  her  to  the  ground — dead, 
as  he  believes.  Her  grandfather,  old  man 
Wheeler,  is  killed  by  the  gangster  and  Tom  de- 
parts, feeling  that  there  is  no  trace  of  his 
crime. 

Years  later.  The  residence  of  Gaines  Vernold, 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  bank- 
ers of  a  far-western  city.  The  butler  and 
maid  are  discussing  their  master  and  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  trouble  afoot.  Mathews 
informs  Marie  that  Mr.  Raynor,  suitor  of 
Vernold's  daughter  Rosalie,  is  to  be  refused 
admittance  by  orders  of  Mr.  Vernold.  Rosalie 
is  sent  for  and  although  Vernold,  with  his 
usual  domineering  manner,  tries  to  have  her 
reject  the  poor  artist,  Raynor,  for  a  suitor  of 
his  own  choice,  one  George  Parr,  Rosalie  in- 
forms him  that  she  will  marry  only  the  man 
of  her  heart.  Leaving  the  room  in  a  rage, 
Rosalie  meets  Parr  entering,  but  snubs  him. 

Vernold  and  Parr  are  very  friendly,  for  the 
master  of  the  house  has  full  confidence  in  his 
apparent  wealth  and  station,  and  they  hatch 
plans  to  eliminate  the  troublesome  artist. 

Rosalie,  with  the  connivance  of  the  maid, 
Marie,  send  a  message  to  Raynor  informing 
him  of  the  danger,  and  later  that  evening  the 
two  lovers  meet  and  are  married.  Returning 
to  the  mansion,  Raynor  comes  upon  the  two 
men  in  conference  and  introduces  his  wife  to 
them.  Their  attempts  to  call  Raynor  to  ac- 
count are  halted  by  the  display  of  an  official 
detective  badge  and  the  arrest  of  Farr,  who 
does  indeed  turn  out  to  be  Tom  Grove.  Marie,  the 
maid,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  detective  agency 
and  Tom  is  startled  to  face  Ruth,  whom  he 
believed  he  had  killed.  The  evidence  is  strong 
against  Tom  Grove  and  he  is  duly  prosecuted, 
after  a  stirring  attempt  to  kill  Raynor, — real 
name  Larry  Rother.  This  attempt  is  thwarted 
by  Ruth  and  the  shot  goes  harmlessly  into  the 
ceiling. 

Vernold,  who  has  come  to  love  Ruth,  asks  for 
her  hand  in  marriage.  He  offers  her  his  love 
and  a  name  for  her  child,  which  Ruth  is  happy 
to  accept. 

 o  

A  GAME  OF  CHUCK  LUCK 
Lillian  Sincere  Ahrens 

IN  the  quietly  sumptuous  main  room  of  "The 
Tread  Easy",  located  obscurely  from  the 
eyes  of  the  reformers,  in  a  quiet  section  of 
the  big  city,  its  proprietor,  King  Gordon,  sat 
hunched  in  his  chair  near  the  radio  stand,  his 
somber  eyes  fixed  unseeingly  on  the  drawn 
shade  of  the  window  at  the  far  end.  .  .  This 
story  concerns  itself  with  the  battle  between 
good  and  evil  in  the  soul  of  Gordon  and  his 
final  acceptance  of  trust  in  God. 

His  attendants,  "Smiler"  Mullins,  Ricci,  and 
Denny  Harrington,  are  with  him  in  the  open- 
ing scene.  His  men  despise  him  but  respect 
his  power.  Ricci  is  fired  for  his  apparent 
kindness  to  one  of  the  customers;  he  has  given 
a  dollar  bill  as  a  sympathy  token  to  one  who 
has  lost  his  all.  Rimmer  enters.  Having  lost 
his  cash,  he  now  comes  back  to  gamble  once 
more  with  the  hope  of  beating  "Chuck  Luck". 
But  his  ill  fortune  continues  and  soon  he  finds 
himself  pledged  for  his  insurance  money  and 
even  the  body  of  his  wife  when  she  is  dead — 
an  event  which  would  seem  to  be  not  far  off, 
due  to  her  affliction  with  "T.  B."  Trimmer's 
opinion  of  King  is  blunt:  "That  he'd  take  the 
food  from  a  dyin'   kid  to  put  it  in  his  own 


lunch  box.  'Course  I  knew  that  the  money  we 
suckers  lost  here  paid  for  the  swell  clothes  and 
diamonds  and  cars  for  that  red-headed  drab 
of  a  Moll  upstairs,  but — ".  His  attempt  to  shoot 
Gordon  is  frustrated  by  Denny. 

Gordon's  lieutenants  have  noted  a  change 
over  him  since  he  has  been  listening  to  the 
voice  of  "The  Messenger",  a  worker  of  God, 
over  the  radio.  He  seems  to  consider  her — 
though  invisible — as  a  powerful  factor,  in  his 
future  destiny.  Bess,  "the  moll",  too,  is  aware 
of  this.  .  .  She  has  been  listening  to  the  men 
from  behind  concealed  draperies,  and  when 
Rimmer,  free  for  an  instant,  holds  the  men  at 
the  point  of  the  gun,  she  is  instrumental  in 
disarming  him  and  turning  him  free. 

Some  time  later.  Gordon  has  made  his  way 
to  a  salvation  meeting  and  there  hears  the  now 
familiar  voice.  It  is  at  this  time  that  Rimmer 
decides  to  seek  vengeance  and  Gordon  is  shot 
and  taken  to  the  hospital  in  a  serious  condi- 
tion. "The  Messenger",  Claire  Brandon,  is  in 
constant  attendance  and  when  Gordon  is  in  a 
position  to  speak  he  tells  her  of  his  love.  But 
Claire  asks  him  of  Bess — has  he  forgotten  his 
responsibilities  towards  her?  What  would  be- 
come of  her  were  she  to  be  discarded?.  .  .  And 
so  it  is  that  Gordon's  reformation  is  accom- 
plished. "Bess,  I've  made  a  terrible  mess  of 
my  life,  but  I  will  try  to  make  amends  if  you'll 
help  me.  I'll  give  them  every  cent  and  we'll 
go  away  penniless  and  begin  all  over  again." 
Rimmer,  although  captured  by  the  police,  is 
freed  by  Gordon,  who  refuses  to  identify  him 
as  his  assailant. 


HELL'S  HERO 
Louis  Oestringer 

HEN  Evelyn  North  called  upon  her  uncle, 
Charles  Grisom,  she  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  young  Ralph  Osborne,  Gris- 
om's  young  helper,  upon  the  scene.  From  the 
start  there  was  a  friendship  between  them 
which  promised  to  grow  into  something  stronger 
but  Ralph,,  nevertheless,  knew  that  Evelyn 
considered  him  a  youngster,  as  indeed  he  was. 
The  fact  that  John  Hopkins,  handsome  rival, 
found  Evelyn  excellent  company  did  not  lend 
to  his  peace  of  mind.  Evelyn  was  aware  of 
the  boys'  dislike  for  each  other,  but  John  was 
a  good  sport,  and  Evelyn  could  not  very  well 
refuse  his  attentions,  even  if  she  were  so  in- 
clined.   John  was  that  persistent! 

But  events  in  the  small  town  of  Millburn 
chose  the  next  morning  for  their  banner  pa- 
rade. When  Ralph  reports  to  work  at  the 
roundhouse,  he  is  amazed  to  see  the  house  in 
flames.  Grisom  was  in  attendance  on  the  en- 
gine. Ralph  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion when  one  of  the  officials  shouts  to  him 
to  clear  out  of  the  yard,  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  powder  car  which  is  attached  to  the  engine. 
Ralph's  first  tendency  is  to  flee.  But  courage 
possesses  him  and  when  he  hears  Grisom  say 
that  "If  the  stuff  goes  off  the  whole  yards 
are  doomed,"  he  sticks  with  his  chief.  The 
tension  is  telling  on  Grisom,  and  once,  during 
the  preliminary  efforts,  he  falls  to  the  floor  of 
the  cab  in  a  swoon.  Ralph  runs  the  lever.  .  . 
Through  the  whirling  vortex  of  smoke  Old  99 
bounded  forward  at  the  magic  touch  of  the  old 
King  of  the  Lever.  Only  for  the  shelter  of 
the  cab  roof  they  would  have  been  deluged 
with  burning  sparks.  The  cab  roof  is  on  fire 
now.  .  .  Through  the  haze  Ralph  can  see  the 
crowds  at  a  safe  distance.  .  .  Evelyn  is  there 
— and  John  too.  All  trace  of  quitting  left  him. 
There  is  more  than  a  powder  car  at  stake.  If 
he  didn't  come  back? —  Grisom  gets  to  his 
feet,  weak.  Again  he  falls  to  the  floor  with  a 
"Keep  her  going  full  speed  for  five  hundred 
feet.  Then  stop  her."  Ralph  carries  out  the 
orders  to  the  letter.  The  lone  speeding  powder 
car  is  thrown  at  full-tilt  and  driven  away 
ahead — a  living  firebrand.  It  reaches  the  end 
of  the  rusted  rails,  runs  off  the  roadbed,  takes 
a  sliding  header  and  disappears  below.  A  cas- 
cade of  water  shoots  up  and  then  a  steam 
smoke.  Finally,  torrent  of  water,  dirt,  splinters 
and  twisted  pieces  of  iron  fly  into  the  air  like  a 
Vesuvius. 

Both  men  are  fussed  over  by  the  towns- 
people, but  Ralph  seemed  to  overlook  all  feli- 
citations except  Evelyn's.  On  a  moon-lit  road, 
far  from  the  grime  and  dirt  of  the  afternoon's 
excitement,  Ralph  claims  a  hero's  reward,  and 
Evelyn  wonders  that  she  ever  had  to  put  him 
to  the  test  before  accepting  him. 

 o  

MARGARET  FITZGERALD 
Nell  Gillentine 

TUCKER,  on  his  way  to  his  camp  in  Jackson 
Forest,  comes  upon  Margaret  Fitzgerald, 
who  has  been  terribly  whipped  by  one  Bil- 
ter.  Tucker  learns  that  she  has  been  taken 
away  from  her  home  when  she  was  five — kid- 
napped. Bilter  had  loved  her  mother  but  had 
been  refused  and  this  was  his  means  of  re- 
venge. 

Tucker  takes  Margaret  to  his  estate — a  mag- 
nificent mansion,  and  Margaret  has  every  care 
and  luxury  that  she  might  want.  In  addition, 
Tucker,  although  not  yet  thirty,  takes  a  pa- 
ternal interest  in  her.  .  .  At  college  she  meets  a 
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Jeannine  Fitzgerald.  They  soon  become  very  dear 
friends.  Sometime  later  it  is  revealed  that  they 
are  sisters  and  Margaret  is  brought  to  her  par- 
ents, who  have  long  since  given  her  up  as  dead. 
Not  until  her  mother  reminds  her  that  she 
will  now  leave  her  old  home  does  she  realize 
what  Tucker  means  to  her.  For  five  years  he 
had  been  her  sole  companion,  her  playmate,  her 
whole  life.  He  had  filled  the  place  of  a  mother 
and  father.  It  was  from  him  that  all  her  hap- 
piness had  come.  On  the  other  hand  there 
were  her  parents,  whom  she  had  not  seen  in 
ten  years,  demanding  that  she  stay  with  them. 
She  was  only  fifteen  and  of  course  that  was  all 
she  could  do.  She  must  obey  her  parents,  but, 
by  all  means,  she  must  see  Tucker  at  once. 
Tucker  reminds  her  of  her  duty  to  her  parents. 
Not  long  after,  because  he  is  lonely  without  his 
little  companion,  Tucker  takes  himself  to  Paris. 
While  there  he  receives  affectionate  letters  from 
Margaret  which  only  enhance  his  longing  for 
her.  As  soon  as  Harold  Tucker  saw  Margaret 
that  first  day  after  he  had  returned  from  Paris, 
he  knew  that  his  whole  life  was  changed  for- 
ever. His  soul  seemed  to  burn  within  him, 
making  him  suffer  agony.  He  went  back  to  Paris 
in  the  winter  and  she  to  school.  .  .  He  did  not 
return  the  next  summer  for  he  did  not  feel  ca- 
pable of  seeing  her  and  living  through  the 
summer  of  meaningless  baby  caresses — nothing- 
more  on  her  part. 

Tucker  had  come  home  to  see  her  graduate. 
Margaret  had  become  the  leader  of  a  group  of 
college  girls  called  the  "Sunshine  Band". 
Tucker,  going  into  the  woods  to  find  her,  he 
overhears  Margaret  say  she  will  pass  Silver 
Rocks  on  her  way  home.  There  he  meets  her, 
in  all  the  grandeur  of  nature's  most  enchanting 
beauty.  Hesitatingly,  for  he  fears  to  lose  her 
because  of  their  difference  in  age,  he  tells  her 
of  his  love.  He  hears  Margaret  state  her  love 
for  someone  without  naming  him  and  it  is  not 
until  she  calls  him  a  simpleton  and  tells  him 
that  he  has  had  all  this  worry  for  nothing,  that 
he  enfolds  her  in  his  arms.  With  her  head 
against  his  heart,  Margaret  whispers:  "Dreams 
do  come  true." 

 o  

JUST  WOMAN 
Walter  Tucker 

I WILL  ask  the   defendant   to  kindly  stand 
and  be  sworn  in,"  said  the  judge.  Asked  to 
state  her  name  plainly  to  the   court,  her 
reply  is  "Just  Woman." 

Bob  Prince,  the  prosecutor,  is  on  the  floor, 
after  the  woman  refuses  to  defend  her  case. 
"I  want  your  honest  opinion  of  a  woman  who 
will  refuse  to  tell  her  name.  All  that  we  know 
of  her  is  "Just  Woman".  Her  name  could  not 
be  all  that  is  sacred,  or  she  would  not  be 
here  charged  with  one  of  God's  unpardonable 
sins.  One  of  God's  most  sacred  gifts  to  woman 
is  her  virtue  and  she,  JUST  WOMAN,  has  be- 
trayed her  virtue  to  both  God  and  man  for  a 
few  pieces  of  silver.".  .  . 

The  woman  takes  the  floor.  "I  refused  to 
have  anything  to  say  in  my  defence,  but  since 
the  prosecutor  has  branded  me  lower  than  the 
lowest  reptile  that  crawls,  I  will  now  make  a 
statement  for  the  mothers  and  daughters  who 
are  in  this  court  room."  JUST  WOMAN  relates 
the  story  of  her  early  life.  "Twenty-five  years 
ago  I  was  married  to  a  monster,  but  the  world 
looks  upon  him  as  a  man  of  great  reknown — 
a  gentleman.  We  had  met  only  five  or  six 
times  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  In  that 
short  time  I  had  learned  to  love  him.  I  told 
my  mother  of  my  intentions  but  she  bitterly 
objected  to  the  marriage.  But  I,  like  a  lot  of 
other  girls,  thought  I  knew  what  was  best.  .  . 
A  cottage  by  the  sea,  flowers,  music — complete 
happiness.  The  birth  of  my  child  left  me  phy- 
sically spent.  I  was  an  invalid.  One  night  my 
husband  stole  off,  taking  my  little  son  with 
him.  .  .  Fate  has  decreed  a  life  for  me  worse 
than  death,  and  I  have  suffered  as  can  only 
a  mortal  who  has  deviated  from  the  path  of 
righteousness.  .  .  " 

The  poor  woman  is  not  without  her  defen- 
ders. Don  Kay,  son  of  a  life-long  friend  of 
Judge  King,  who  is  presiding,  takes  the  floor. 
In  a  masterly  oration,  he  wins  the  sympathy  of 
the  jury  to  her.  pointing  out  that  "it  is  the 
man — not  she — who  is  at  fault."  The  jury  goes 
out  to  deliberate  on  her  case.  .  .  JUST1  WOMAN 
runs  to  Don,  kneels  and  lifts  his  hand  to  her 
lips.  She  recognizes  him  as  her  son  and  asks 
him  if  he  will  kiss  her.  He  stoops  to  touch 
her  withered  lips.  Meanwhile  Bernard  Kay,  his 
father,  and  husband  of  the  stricken  woman, 
comes  over  to  them.  Recognizing  her  unfaith- 
ful husband,  she  puts  her  finger  to  her  lips  in 
a  last  mute  appeal,  and  collapses  in  her  son's 
aims.  Don  Kay,  laying  her  gently  down,  calls 
for  a  doctor,  but  a  prompt  examination  reveals 
that  she  is  out  of  the  hands  of  mankind. 

 o  

JUST  AROUND  THE  CORNER— WHAT? 
Del  Thomas 

HEN  Richard  Stuart  won  Madge's  consent 
to  their  marriage  he  was  supremely  hap- 
py. Madge,  who  is  the  leader  of  their 
social  set,  has  known  poverty  and  thus  she  is 
overjoyed  to  know  that  ther  troubles  will  be 


at  an  end.  But  fates  decree  that  this  shall  not 
come  to  pass.  One  day  at  the  club  James 
Strickland,  famous  specialist,  notices  that  Rich- 
ard has  a  sudden  attack.  An  examination  at 
his  office  reveals  that  Richard's  lungs  are  in 
bad  shape.  Nothing  but  an  immediate  trip  to 
Tucson,  Arizona,  is  to  be  considered  by  him. 

The  news  is  brought  to  Madge  by  Richard 
himself.  In  his  hurry  Richard  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  also  lost  his  wealth.  .  . 
This  she  cannot  endure,  and  she  is  frank  to 
state  so  to  him.  .  .  Deeply  hurt,  Richard  strolls 
along  the  street  in  a  daze.  On  a  park  bench 
he  is  the  means  of  saving  Rosalind, — desolate, 
discouraged  and  ill.  Rosalind  has  trained  for 
a  dramatic  career  which  had  terminated  in 
night  club  entertaining,  cheap  show  acts,  a  cir- 
cuit tour,  all  ending  in  ill-health  and  a  spell  of 
pneumonia.  Richard  induces  her  to  go  with 
him  to  Arizona — as  his  wife.  She  is  unaware 
of  his  wealth. 

In  Arizona,  Richard  arranges  with  his  at- 
torney for  a  comfortable  bungalow  out  in  the 
country,  and  purchasing  a  second  hand  car 
they  travel  to  their  new  home.  .  .  Rosalind  is 
delighted  to  find  a  grand  piano  awaiting  her. 

The  young  couple  had  agreed  in  their  pact 
that  if  either  one  should  desire  to  quit,  no  ob- 
stacles were  to  be  placed  in  their  path.  Richard 
gets  the  impression  that  Rosalind  pines  for 
the  bright  life  of  the  Rialto  and  the  radio  they 
have  purchased  seems  to  awaken  her  longings 
for  her  old  friends  and  gay  resorts.  He  tells 
her  that  he  feels  like  a  cad  in  having  kept  her 
from  the  city  life  all  this  time.  But,  sobbingly, 
Rosalind  protests,  assuring  him  that  she  cares 
for  him  more  than  a  little. 

Richard's  face  was  transfigured.  He  takes 
her  in  his  arms.  "Oh,  darling, — do  you  mean 
• — can  you  mean — you  love  me?  Why,  I  thought 
you  were  tired  of  me — tired  of  solitude,  and 
craved  a  different  life.  He  drew  her  close.  You 
are  all — everything  to  me — nothing  else  matters. 
How  grand!  How  glorious!  Let's  go  on  our 
honeymoon.    Anywhere — everywhere! 

 o  

HIS    FATHER'S  SIN 

Freda   White  Beck 

THE  palatial  home  at  the  summit  of  the  hill 
cast  its  grim  shadow  over  the  meagre  hut 
at  the  foot,  where  poor  Sybil  lived  a  pov- 
erty-stricken existence  with  her  old  father.  One 
day  his  call  for  food  sent  her  desperately  to 
the  kitchen  of  Bruce  Clifton's  home,  where  the 
butler  caught  her  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  baked 
chicken. 

Bruce  Clifton  was  a  woman-hater  ever  since 
he  had  broken  his  engagement  with  Grace  Lor- 
rimer,  because  of  her  cold,  calculating  greed. 
Sybil's  marble  cheeks  and  cherry-red  lips  were 
part  of  a  remote  scheme  of  beauty  to  him,  as 
she  stood  frightened,  at  the  butler's  accusation, 
with  her  little  red  shawl,  and  her  thin  patent 
leather  boots.  In  her  nervous  anger,  she  slap- 
ped Bruce  because  he  called  her  a  thief,  and 
then  fainted.  He  accompanied  her  to  her  father, 
eager  to  atone  for  his  thoughtlessness,  and  they 
arrived  just  as  the  old  man  died.  Sybil  is  left 
alone,  but  refuses  the  hospitality  of  the  man 
who  had  scornfully  called  her  names. 

Providentially,  Edith  and  Frank  arrive  in 
town,  and  Sybil  is  hired  as  the  paid  companion 
of  her  old  school  chum.  She  discovers,  also, 
that  her  father  had  stored  away  a  neat  sum  of 
money  for  her  protection  after  his  death,  and 
with  this  she  was  able  to  clothe  herself  in  a 
manner  more  elegant  and  more  devastating  to 
her  striking  form.  Bruce  Clifton  fought  to  re- 
strain his  ardor,  when  he  met  her  at  Edith's 
little  gatherings.  She  aroused  his  jealousy  by 
allowing  the  attentions  of  a  card  sharp  in  the 
party,  but  finally  he  was  able  to  take  her  away 
and  plead  for  himself. 

Both  young  people  have  grim  secrets  to  be 
kept  from  each  other.  Sybil  knows  that  Dan 
Wesley  was  not  her  real  father,  for  her  own 
father  had  been  murdered  by  a  rival  on  a  gold- 
seeking  adventure,  and  now  she  fears  her  de- 
ception might  discourage  Bruce.  Bruce,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  son  of  a  murderer,  and  dare 
not  ask  the  hand  of  Sybil  in  marriage. 

At  last  his  love  makes  further  restraint  im- 
possible. He  is  about  to  return  to  India,  where 
he  had  once  passed  a  happy  adventuresome 
year,  but  Frank  urges  him  to  go  on  with  his 
courtship,  keeping  his  identity  a  secret.  After 
his  marriage  his  love  is  tainted  by  this  one  un- 
known blig'ht  upon  the  family  name.  The  hor- 
ror of  it  seems  far  greater,  for  Bruce  has 
overheard  Sybil  tell  the  story  of  her  true  fath- 
er's murder,  and  has  obtained  a  proof  that  his 
own  father  committed  the  deed. 

At  last  he  wickedly  renounces  her,  and  she 
surprises  him  by  a  noble  gesture.  She  offers 
him  a  gun  to  shoot  her  with,  lest  she  go  on 
living  only  to  disturb  his  peace.  He  then  con- 
fesses his  father's  guilt,  and  the  knowledge  is 
at  first  too  awful  for  Sybil  to  comprehend.  She 
rushes  out  of  the  house,  leaving  Bruce  con- 
vinced that  he  has  deservedly  lost  her. 

Several  hours  later  his  uncle  arrives,  with 
Frank  and  Edith.  The  old  man  tells  how 
Bruce  is  only  the  adopted  son  of  Clifton,  the 
murderer,  and  the  true  son  of  Paul,  his  moth- 
er's gardener.  Just  then  Sybil  returns,  bro- 
ken in  spirit,  and  very  remorseful.     She  rea- 


lizes that  her  love  is  greater  than  her  resent- 
ment, so  that  when  Clifton  tells  her  his  con- 
fession of  the  morning  is  not  true,  it  makes 
little  difference.  She  holds  up  the  magic 
"Olaf's  Stone",  which  Bruce  gave  her,  a  gift 
from  India,  where  the  tale  is  told,  that  the 
bearer  of  such  stone  suffers  extreme  unhap- 
piness  at  first,  only  to  achieve  the  greatest 
happiness  for  a  lifetime  thereafter. 

 o  

WHICH    WAS    HIS  WIFE? 
Marg.  E.  Campion 

THE  youngest  girl  of  Sweet  Brief  Town  was 
the  most  sought  after  by  the  marriage- 
able young  men.  Mary  Hudson  was  only 
seventeen,  but  since  her  mother's  death  had 
assumed  a  mature  burden  and  acquired  a  ma- 
ture air  that  was  irresistibly  sweet  in  so 
young  and  pretty  a  maid.  Her  father  died  an 
old  and  peaceful  man,  with  a  blessing  for  Mary 
on  his  lips.  After  the  shock,  Mary  was  cared 
for  by  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Grummel,  and  Law- 
yer Bell,  who  was  to  be  consulted  by  Mary's 
future  suitor. 

John  Cummings,  a  widower  with  all  the  charm 
of  an  older  and  experienced  man,  and  all  the 
gallant  lightness  of  youth,  came  to  visit  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Grummel.  Anxious  for  his  welfare 
as  well  as  for  that  of  her  little  female  charge, 
she  is  instrumental  in  cementing  the  friendship 
that  these  two  immediately  develop.  At  last 
John  Cummings  secures  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  Lawyer  Bell,  who,  after  examining  the  man's 
proofs  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Eleanor 
Brice,  from  nervous  insanity,  decides  that  he 
will  be  a  desirable  man  for  Mary. 

Mary  is  too  young  to  be  told  of  her  fiancee's 
earlier  marital  misfortune,  lest  the  shock  should 
ruin  her  love,  and  for  five  years  the  two  live 
a  beautiful  extended  honeymoon.  Then,  on  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Dickie,  John  is  vis- 
ited by  a  wild-looking'  woman  who  claims  to  be 
his  wife,  and  looks  overwhelmingly  like  her. 
She  shows  John  and  Mary  the  wedding  ring, 
and  after  John  is  convinced  that  she  is  not  a 
ghost,  he  believes  the  story  he  tells,  that  her 
illness  was  cured  in  the  Los  Angeles  sani- 
tarium, but  that  it  was  his  mother  who  had 
reported  her  death,  because  she  had  wished 
John  to  go  free.  Mary  helps  him  in  his  di- 
lemma, by  showing  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
affect  a  reconciliation  with  Eleanor  Brice,  and 
promises  to  keep  herself  and  her  hoy  always 
well  for  his  sake,  in  case  God  should  ever  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  together  again. 

John  goes,  his  heart  full  of  unutterable  re- 
solves. Two  harrowing  years  are  spent  in 
two  broken  homes,  until  at  last  Mary  receives 
another  visitor.  It  is  John's  mother-in-law,  in 
search  of  John.  She  has  heard  that  her  niece, 
Ellen  Brice,  has  left  Los  Angeles,  and  suspects 
that  she  must  have  brought  some  trouble.  The 
two  of  them  set  out  for  John's  home.  Mrs. 
Cummings  greets  Mrs.  Brice  by  calling  her 
"Mother,"  but  the  latter  cannot  be  fooled  for 
an  instant.  Ellen  Brice  is  revealed  as  the 
cousin  of  the  dead  wife,  herself  suffering  from 
a  taint  of  the  same  heredity  insanity  which 
has  enabled  her  to  live  with  John  under  a  false 
identity.  John  is  almost  wild  with  perplexity, 
and  it  takes  some  time  before  Mary  can  restore 
his  calm  and  make  it  clear  to  him  that  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  mistake  his  cousin  by  law 
for  his  wife,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years. 
Never  does  the  girl  intimate  that  John  may 
.have  caused  her  undue  sorrow  by  not  confess- 
ing before  he  married  her  that  he  had  been 
married  before.  Now  she  holds  this  out  to 
him  as  only  another  sign  of  his  intense  love 
for  her,  which  was  so  fearful  of  a  rupture. 
Dickie's  sunny  disposition  cuts  off  all  talk  of 
heartbreak  and  bitterness,  and  the  two  plan  a 
quick  and  jolly  reunion  in  the  ivy-covered  cot- 
tage in  Sweet  Briar  Town. 

 o  

THE  ALIBI 

George  Raymond 

HE  carved  viciously  at  a  piece  of  steak.  A 
little  card  had  ruined  his  appetite.  A  little 
penny  post  card  that  lay  beside  his  plate, 
together  with  the  week's  mail,  saved  for  him 
by  his  wife  while  he  had  been  away  to  Salis- 
bury.    It  read: 

"Greetings,  Big  Boy.    Am  back  in  Salisbury. 
Come  down  soon. — M.  H." 
"Well!"  said  Mrs.  Tilford. 

He  chewed  his  food  heroically  and  sought  for 
a  different  excuse.  She  had  absolutely  rejected 
the  one  about  his  fellow  salesmen's  enjoyment 
of  such  little  tricks.  At  last  he  swallowed 
hard: 

"It's  little  Mary  Hart.  Poor  little  Mary 
Hart." 

Mrs.  Tilford  eyed  him  curiously  when  he 
explained  that  she  was  a  lively  hump-backed 
little  child  who  stayed  at  the  hotel,  and  had 
made  friends  with  all  the  salesmen,  so  that  her 
room  was  full  of  cards  which  they  exchanged. 

Mrs.  Tilford  insisted  on  writing  Mary  a  let- 
ter. Monte  ran  four  blocks  and  in  a  red  sweat 
overtook  the  postman  in  time  to  recall  the 
letter.  It  cost  him  a  box  of  cigars,  and  a  daily 
leer  from  the  postman's  wise  little  face  for 
months  after. 
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Worse  things  were  in  store.  The  incorrigible 
Mrs.  Tilford  displayed  an  inordinate  curiosity 
to  see  this  mysterious  Mary  Hart.  Despite 
Monte's  excuses  about  the  car,  the  ride,  and 
so  forth,  she  will  not  be  waylaid.  At  last  he 
was  forced  to  leave  with  her,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  hotel  he  confided  to  Joe,  the 
proprietor.  He  learned  that  the  unscrupulous 
and  accommodating  widow  had  left,  and  Joe 
promises  to  be  of  some  help  in  calming  his  wife 
for  the  absence  of  the  fictitious  hump-backed 
little  girl. 

Mrs.  Tilford  at  the  dinner  table  demanded 
to  be  introduced  to  Mary  Hart.  While  Monte 
was  tugging  at  his  collar,  Joe  appeared  as 
his  savior.  He  came  suddenly  to  announce  to 
Monte  Tilford  that  the  hotel  had  just  received 
a  telegram  from  Mary  Hart's  relatives.  The 
poor  girl  had  gone  to  the  hospital  for  an  opera- 
tion, and  had  not  lived  through  it. 

 o  

HONEYMOON  HATE 
Mrs.  Dick  Hardie 

OUTSIDE  the  judge's  office  a  handsome 
eavesdropper  hung  about  eager  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  spirited  young  woman  who 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  him.  Stanley's 
father,  the  judge,  was  reading  the  will  to  Bea- 
trice which  her  grandfather  had  left,  stating 
that  his  wealth  should  all  go  to  her,  unless  she 
marry,  in  which  event  it  would  go  to  the  older 
sister,  Louise,  whom  he  was  less  anxious  to  en- 
dow with  the  inheritance.  Beatrice  is  angry  at 
his  partiality,  aware  that  Louise  is  desperately 
in  need  of  the  money  for  her  two  children,  and 
her  invalid  husband.  To  insure  a  change  in 
the  will,  she  resolves  to  marry  the  first  man 
who  comes  along.  With  this  outburst,  she  flees 
from  the  judge's  room,  into  the  outer  office. 

Stanley  Bacon  is  the  first  man  she  meets.  At 
first  outraged  at  his  little  curled  smile  of  amuse- 
ment and  derision,  she  accuses  him  harshly  of 
eavesdropping.  He  explains  that  what  he  had 
just  heard  was  well  worth  the  crime  of  listen- 
ing. They  then  exchange  confidences  rather 
viciously,  and  Bee  learns  that  Stanley  must 
marry  immediately,  because  the  position  he  has 
accepted  in  a  public  utilities  corporation  in 
Argentina  calls  for  a  married  man.  They  de- 
cide to  use  each  other,  by  effecting  a  marriage 
which  wil  have  only  the  legal  embellishments 
of  union. 

Aunt  Emily  is  easily  persuaded,  that  this 
wealthy  and  devoted  suitor  is  in  love  with  her 
niece.  Stanley's  family  have  come  to  feel  that 
divorce  is  a  blot  on  the  family  name,  and  Bee's 
parents  have  been  divorced,  but  in  his  urgent 
need  of  a  wife,  he  consents  rather  condescend- 
ingly to  overlook  this.  She  hates  his  manner, 
and  he  tries  to  reciprocate  by  being  as  hateful 
as  she  expects  him  to  be. 

On  the  ship,  they  have  a  few  romantic  ex- 
periences that  set  their  hearts  yearning.  Stan- 
ley catches  Bee  in  the  act  of  writing  a  poem 
which  he  believes  she  is  dedicating  to  some 
man  she  has  left  back  home.  He  is  jealous,  but 
pretends  merely  to  resent  the  fact  that  she  had 
not  told  him  she  loved  another,  so  that  he  could 
have  prevented  their  marriage.  He  grows  fur- 
ious at  Bee  because  she  succeeds  in  captivating 
the  eyes  of  every  man  on  board  by  her  stunning 
attire  of  black  velvet  and  rhinestones.  He 
doesn't  realize  that  she  donned  this  gown  es- 
pecially to  capture  him. 

Unable  to  explain  to  the  raging  man  while 
he  is  with  her,  Bee  inserts  her  little  love  poem 
in  an  envelope  and  drops  it  in  his  cabin  over 
night.  That  evening  he  dashes  out  of  his 
room  madly,  locates  Bee  dreaming  on  deck,  and 
the  two  enact  their  first  true  honeymon  panto- 
mime. Louise  will  be  happy  to  hear  of  their 
love,  for  it  will  make  her  newly  acquired  wealth 
worth  having,  since  it  is  not  depriving  Bee  of 
the  happiness  that  is  her  due. 

THE    RING   AND   THE  SLIPPER 

Stephen  Korygoski 

THE  invitation  addressed  to  Jack  Barton  to 
attend  a  party  given  by  his  college  friend, 
Jim  Tully,  in  honor  of  his  ward's  birthday 
was  returned  with  refusal.  Jack  has  been  de- 
pressed ever  since  his  return  from  the  war,  and 
is  at  last  persuaded  to  tell  his  story. 

He  and  his  sweetheart,  Lillian  Corry,  had  met 
on  the  French  fields,  when  the  girl  at  first  sold 
chocolates  and  wine  to  the  American  soldiers. 
When  her  father  died  she  was  sent  to  America, 
to  be  cared  for  by  her  uncle.  Then,  when  Jack 
Barton  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  she  became  a  Red 
Cross  nurse,  and  went  across  to  Prance,  where 
she  scanned  the  papers  daily  for  news  of  any- 
possible  disaster  that  may  have  occurred  to 
Jack.     One  day,  Jack  is  picked  up  among  the 
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wounded  men  in  her  camp.  He  recognizes  Lil- 
lian, and  she  shows  him  the  ring  of  the  three 
wars  he  had  given  her  when  he  first  left  for 
the  front.  After  his  recovery  they  again  must 
separate,  for  the  enemy  disperses  the  troops 
and  both  are  wounded.  Jack  locates  a  slipper 
on  the  battlefield  which  he  recognizes  to  be 
hers,  but  hears  no  more  of  her. 

Thus,  when  he  returns  to  the  United  States, 
with  nothing  but  a  slipper  to  remind  him  of  his 
lost  love,  he  is  in  a  morbid  state,  and  in  no 
mood  for  parites.  Jack  Barton  finally  prevails 
upon  him  to  come,  however,  promising  him  that 
that  a  sight  of  his  pretty  ward  would  be  sure 
to  cure  him.  Jim  carries  about  him  always  the 
slipper,  hoping  at  some  time  to  discover  its 
mate,  and  possibly  the  wearer. 

The  party  is  an  astounding  success  to  Jack. 
On  first  being  introduced  to  Lillian  he  is  dazed, 
afraid  to  believe  his  eyes,  but  when  he  takes 
her  hand,  he  feels  the  familiar  design  of  the 
ring  of  three  wars.  Surely  only  one  girl  could 
possess  such  a  ring.  He  draws  her  over  to  a 
corner,  and  pulls  out  a  crushed  little  soft  slip- 
per from  his  overcoat  pocket.  Lillian  is  over- 
joyed; she  is  sure  now  she  thas  not  been  dream- 
ing. Jack  Barton  is  not  dead,  as  she  had  been 
told. 

At  the  table,  Lillian  blows  out  the  candles  on 
the  birthday  cake,  and  announces  her  engage- 
ment. Fresh  revelry  is  aroused.  Lillian  disap- 
pears, and  returns  in  a  quaint  French  costume, 
selling  chocolates  and  wine.  Jack  is  almost  be- 
side himself  with  joy,  as  he  lifts  her  in  his 
arms  and  smothers  her  with  kisses. 

 o  

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
Dennis  DeGroat 

DUE  to  prohibition,  John  Hamilton,  who 
formerly  worked  in  a  brewery,  loses  his 
job.  For  days  he  goes  around  looking  for 
work  but  meets  with  no  success.  His  family 
is  now  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  One  day, 
a  friendly  neighbor  offers  John  some  beer,  who 
in  turn  suggests  to  his  wife  that  they  make  it, 
too.  At  first  she  is  very  reluctant  about  taking 
this  suggestion  but  soon  consents.  The  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  parents,  now  become  heavy 
drinkers,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  their  par- 
ents are  constantly  preaching  against  it. 

Hunger  finally  drives  the  sons,  Harry  and 
Clarence,  to  steal  some  bread  from  the  grocer, 
after  being  refused  any  further  credit.  They 
are  caught  in  the  act  and  a  nearby  policeman 
fires  at  them,  resulting  in  the  death  of  Harry. 
Clarence  now  gives  himself  up  to  the  police. 
The  case  comes  up  in  court  and  the  judge  frees 
Clarence.  The  policeman  who  killed  Harry 
shows  his  regret  by  offering  a  $10  bill  to  Clar- 
ence upon  leaving  the  court. 

One  day,  while  walking  along  hopelessly, 
John  meets  an  old  acquaintance,  Toney.  Toney 
suggests  that  John  work  with  him  selling  whis- 
key. At  first  John  is  hesitant  but  soon  accepts 
.the  offer.  John  and  his  co-worker  start  out 
on  their  mission.  Toney  shows  him  the  gun 
in  the  back  of  the  truck.  John  does  not  like 
the  idea  of  the  gun  there  but  says  nothing  at 
that  time. 

One  night,  while  alone  on  his  business  trip, 
he  takes  the  gun  from  its  usual  place  and  puts 
it  in  his  hip  pocket,  intending  to  drop  it  into 
the  river,  but  he  collides  with  another  truck 
and  some  whiskey  escapes  from  the  bottles.  A 
policeman,  noting  the  confusion,  runs  over  and 
as  a  result  John  is  arrested. 

The  trial  comes  up  and  John  is  found  guilty. 
He  is  sent  to  prison  for  seven  years.  His  fam- 
ily moves  to  cheaper  headquarters  and  seems 
to  be  in  an  extremely  bad  financial  circum- 
stances. Clarence,  now  in  his  twenties,  be- 
comes a  prohibition  officer.  While  on  his  beat 
one  evening,  he  calls  for  a  boat  to  stop  but 
the  crew  not  hearing  him,  keep  on  their  way. 
Clarence,  thinking  they  are  bootleggers  trying 
to  escape,  shoots  and  kills  a  fisherman.  After 
investigating,  Clarence  was  not  held  because  he 
was  an  officer  carrying  out  his  duty.  Clarence 
resigns  because  he  thinks  there  is  too  much 
hypocrisy  involved  in  the  game. 

John's  daughter,  now  a  matured  young  wo- 
man, falls  in  love  and  marries  the  preacher's 
son,  a  strong  anti-prohibitionist,  who  follows 
his  father's  footsteps.  It  is  at  one  of  the  regu- 
lar Sunday  sermons,  that  this  young  preacher 
makes  the  members  feel  that  prohibition  is  only 
a  trap  for  crime,  all  pray  that  they  may  live 
to  right  the  wrongs  as  they  see  it. 

 o  

BROTHERLY  LOVE 
Marion  Greiman 

AFTER  a  separation  of  ten  years  the  old 
feud  between  Michael  and  his  younger 
brother  Slim  Cameron,  had  practically 
abated.  Michael  had  remained  in  his  home 
town,  where  he  earned  enough  money  to  en- 
able him  to  take  an  extended  vacation  and 
visit  his  brother  in  the  city.  Slim  had  also 
earned  a  handsome  sum,  but  not  in  the  same 
honorable  way.  The  black  sheep  of  the  family 
was'  now  in  the  company  of  two  experienced 
crooks.  Michael  would  naturally  expect  to  see 
him   in   good   circumstances,    and   Slim,  sensi- 


tive about  his  brother's  former  chidings  as  to 
his  incapacity  to  make  good,  was  desperately 
anxious  to  acquire  wealth  over  night  and  make 
a  desirable  impression.  He  and  his  two  col- 
leagues plan  a  bank  robbery,  the  night  of 
Michael's  arrival. 

Michael's  car  is  left  standing  outside  the  ho- 
tel, as  all  four  men  enter  and  partake  jovially 
of  some  drinks.  Slim  has  put  a  sleeping  po- 
tion in  Michael's  glass,  which  works  instantly. 
He  is  then  elected  by  the  others  to  do  the  big- 
gest job  in  the  undertaking,  and  enters  the 
car  and  drives  to  the  bank,  pocketing  a  re- 
volver that  bore  a  silencer.  His  shot  fired  at 
the  faithful  old  bank  employe  meant  instant 
death,  which  was  more  than  Slim  had  expected, 
and  he  executed  the  robbery  with  nervous  fin- 
gers. He  returned  the  car,  but  frightened  be- 
cause of  the  murder,  insanely  determines  to 
further  incriminate  his  sleeping  brother  by  leav- 
ing some  of  the  money  as  well  as  the  revolver 
in  his  car.  He  and  his  two  friends  beat  it  to 
a  neighboring  town. 

Michael  is  taken,  upon  his  awakening.  Realiz- 
ing the  situation,  he  gives  his  name  as  "Slim"  to 
shield  his  brother.  Slim  reads  of  his  heroism 
in  the  paper,  and  is  tortured  with  his  guilt.  At 
last  he  resolves  to  put  an  end  to  his  brother's 
suffering. 

Miss  Powers  is  a  modern  Portia  as  Michael's 
attorney,  but  the  evidences  are  too  clearly 
against  him,  and  she  is  powerless.  Just  as  he 
is  proclaimed  guilty,  however,  Slim  dashes 
madly  into  the  court  room  with  his  confession, 
and  instantly  commits  suicide  by  drinking  cya- 
nide he  had  prepared  in  a  bottle.  His  death 
is  the  release  of  Michael.  He  and  Miss  Powers 
are  married. 

 o  

MOTHER'S  LULLABYE 
Marion  Greiman 

A MOTHER'S  influence — even  after  she  has 
passed  from  this  world — upon  an  adoring 
son,  is  the  theme  of  this  script.  The 
"Happy  Daes"  Orchestra — so  named  after  Jeof- 
fry  Dae — is  in  a  quaundrum.  Jeff  has  just  lost 
his  mother,  whom  he  has  worshipped — and 
naturally  is  in  no  mood  to  carry  out  the 
vocal  choruses.  Since  the  boys  depend  for 
their  livelihood  on  their  jazz  band  they  take 
the  matter  in  a  practical  light.  They  know  that 
the  guests  have  noticed  the  failings  of  their 
1  and  and  they  realize  that  unless  the  matter  is 
remedied  they  will  all  be  out  of  work.  In  the 
midst  of  their  discouragement  they  are  pleas- 
antly surprised  to  hear  the  voice  of  Molly  Mas- 
ters, pretty,  rich,  athletic  and  musical.  This 
initial  try-out  results  in  Molly's  joining  the 
band,  through  the  negotiations  of  Pete,  one  of 
the  musicians. 

At  first  Jeff  is  opposed  to  Molly's  being  with 
the  six  boys  at  his  home,  but  he  soon  takes  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  is  continually  pin- 
ing for  his  mother  and  recalls  vividly  the  many 
acts  of  kindness  which  she  has  done  for  him. 
In  time,  he  calls  upon  Molly  to  carry  out  the 
same  solicitations,  as  if  he  were  an  invalid,  and 
Molly,  one  day,  revolts.  Going  out  into  the 
drenching  rain,  she  makes  her  way  from  the 
house.  Jeff,  realizing  that  he  has  treated  her 
as  if  she  were  a  servant,  is  repentant,  and 
goes  immediately  to  look  for  her.  Molly  meets 
with  an  accident,  and  Jeff  carries  her  back  in 
his  arms.  As  a  result  he  contracts  pneumonia, 
and  his  life  is  in  jeopardy.  Molly,  with  her 
sprained  ankle,  waits  on  him  as  best  she  can, 
realizing  now  that  where  love  is  concerned,  no 
labor  is  too  menial.  For  Molly  loves  Jeff  and, 
because  she  is  impulsive,  she  finds  it  difficult 
to  restrain  from  telling  him. 

In  the  course  of  his  delirium  Jeff  refers  to 
the  lullabye  his  mother  sang  for  him  and 
Molly,  picking  up  strains  at  the  piano,  is  startled 
to  see  Jeff  enter  the  drawing  room, — pale,  weak 
but  nevertheless  determined  to  tell  Molly  of 
his  love  for  her.  It  is  only  after  she  has  prom- 
ised to  marry  him  that  Molly  can  persuade  the 
sick  man  to  return  to  his  room.  Convalescence, 
born  of  true  love,  soon  brings  him  back  to 
health — and  marriage. 

 o  

SOMETHING  OLD  AND  SOMETHING  NEW 
Louise  Huston 

(J^YCTHY,  good  heavens,  Hope, — what  is  it  all 
W    about,  anyway?  Wait,  now:  let's  get  it 
straight.     You're   mixing   things.  It's 
just  a  jumble  to  me." 

And  Hope  explains.  "Ralph,  it's  the  children 
that  have  caused  all  the  trouble.  You  know 
we've  joked  abut  our  'companionable  marrige.' 
Well,  it  seems  that  Estelle  told  some  of  the 
children  at  school  that  her  father  and  mother 
were  marriage  differently  from  theirs — that  we 
didn't  call  ourselves  husband  and  wife;  we 
were  companions.  .  .  And  Ralph, — they  put  such 
an  ugly  meaning  to  it.  It  seems  that  the  Wo- 
man's Club  has  been  discussing  companionate 
marriage,  and  then, — those  awful  magazine 
articles.  They  have  associated  us  with  them. 
And  even  Susie  came  home  the  other  day  and 
asked  if  we  had  a  church  wedding  and  a  veil, 
and  if  I  had  white  slippers  and  a  'botay.'  When 
I  told  her  that  I  did  not, — that  dear  old  Uncle 
Andy  married  us  at  his  home, — she  said,  'That's 
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just  what  Muggy  said'  ".  And  Estelle,  one  of 
the  children,  explains.  It  went  back  over 
weeks,  beginning-  with  the  wedding  of  the  sis- 
ter of  Amy  Brown,  a  playmate,  who  was  mar- 
ried at  church  with  lots  of  flowers,  veil,  brides- 
maids, and  all  the  trimmings,  with  a  wedding- 
breakfast  afterwards.  Tired  of  hearing  Amy 
tell  about  her  part  as  flower  girl,  Estelle  had 
told  her  about  her  own  father  and  mother,  say- 
ing that  it  had  been  so  nice  to  avoid  all  the 
confusion  and  criticism  that  went  with  a  public 
wedding,  and  to  go  off  like  good  chums  and 
settle  down  like  they  had  without  flurry  and 
fuss. 

Ralph,  after  consideration,  promises  to 
straighten  out  matters  and  Ralph's  promise  was 
always  carried  out.  So  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  that  Hope  visited  Ralph's  sister,  taking 
the  girls  with  her  for  a  few  days'  visit.  Ralph 
would  come  over  for  the  week-end  and  bring 
them  home. 

Hope  was  glad  to  get  home,  but  some  of  the 
old,  uneasy  feeling  crept  in.  Hope  was  cheered 
by  her  husband's  tone.  Perhaps  it  had  blown 
over;  possibly  some  newer  bit  of  gossip  for 
the  Mayne  Blairs.  Ralph  tells  her  that  he  has 
invited  Mr.  and  Mrs1.  Gordon  and  a  few  others 
to  meet  Uncle  Andy.  Mayme  Blair  too.  Uncle 
Andy  relates  the  marriage  ceremony  of  just 
seven  years  ago.  Hope  heard  him  going  on  and 
on  with  bits  of  his  own  life  and  again  of 
where  their  lives  and  his  had  crossed.  When 
he  has  ceased  there  was  a  confused  babel  of 
voices,  and  as  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
way, Ralph,  with  Estelle  and  Susie,  met  her. 
.  .  .  Hope,  looking  over  her  boucjuet,  caught 
Ralph  winking  at  Mr.  Gordon,  and  knew  he 
had  "fixed  it." 

 o  

DIPPING  THE  TARTAR 
Ellen  Baldwin 

THE  characters:  Mrs.  Sharpe,  widow,  short, 
very  stout,  middle-aged,  but  fond  of  youth- 
ful styles  in  dress.  Especially  very  short 
skirts.  Makes  life  unpleasant  for  young  people 
at  summer  camp.  Four  young  women — Kate 
Leary,  Rose  Lynch,  Jane  Brown,  Margaret 
Grey;  in  text  next  to  that  of  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
who  watches  jealously,  constantly  spying  on 
them.  Reports  to  camp  manager  and  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey.  Prank  Brown,  young 
lawyer,  stopping  at  the  camp.  Mrs.  Sharpe 
pretends  to  dislike  Brown,  but  manages  to  keep 
in  his  vicinity,  whenever  possible. 

Brown  and  Kate  are  friends.  Mrs.  Sharpe 
suspects  that  they  are  lovers  and  treats  Kate 
with  contempt.  A  scene  is  depicted  wherein 
Mrs.  Sharpe  hides  behind  bushes  near  a  se- 
cluded spot  on  the  Lake  Shore.  Losing  her  bal- 
ance, she  tumbles  head-first  down  beside  them. 
Brown  shows  fight,  but  recognizing  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
adjusts  matters.  The  girls  are  agreed,  when 
told  by  Kate  of  the  incident,  that  it  "serves  the 
old  frump  jolly  right." 

The  next  scene  is  that  of  a  football  game.  A 
ball  kicked  by  Brown  knocks  Mrs.  Sharpe  off 
her  stool.  She  leaves  the  grounds  in  a  rage.  .  . 
Evening.  Rose  and  Jane  smuggle  men's  clothes 
into  their  own  tent.  Mrs.  Sharpe,  hearing  their 
screams,  and  noticing  men  in  the  adjoining  tent, 
hurries  to  the  Camp  Manager's  tent.  Again 
Mrs.  Sharpe  is  frustrated. 

Mrs.  Sharpe  can  never  be  induced  to  go  into 
the  water — thinks  public  bathing  vulgar,  yet  in- 
variably seats  herself  on  shore  while  bathers 
are  in  the  waters,  but  holds  umbrella  to  shut 
off  view,  and  can  be  seen  peering  under  edge  of 
umbrella  at  bathers.  Brown  comes  out  of  water, 
long  legs  and  arms  bare — sits  down  beside  her, 
arms  about  his  knees.  Mrs.  Sharpe  appears 
very  much  shocked — rises — hits  at  him  with  um- 
brella. Brown  rolls  over  and  over,  out  of  her 
reach  and  plunges  into  water  again.  She  picks 
up  camp  chair — marches  off.  The  four  girls 
plot  to  rid  camp  of  this  bug-bear.  Brown  as- 
sists them.  Brown,  in  thin  tennis  clothes,  is 
to  lie  (apparently  asleep)  on  shore  close  to 
water — hat  over  eyes.  Rose  and  Jane  go  and 
coax  Mrs.  Sharpe  to  come  and  help  roll  him  into 
the  water.  Mrs.  Sharpe  readily  agrees.  Brown, 
in  going  over,  takes  Mrs.  Sharpe  with  him. 
Rose  and  Jane  pull  Mrs.  Sharpe  off  Brown's 
back,  and  steady  her  upright  on  her  feet,  where 
she  gasps  for  breath,  her  thin  muslin  dress 
clinging  to  her  form, — hair  plastered  down  over 
her  eyes.  She  is  a  sorry  looking  sight.  .  .  In 
Mrs.  Sharpe's  camp — she  angrily  tears  off  her 
clothes,  puts  on  a  traveling  suit  and  bag  in 
hand,  leaves  camp  with  the  crowd  waving  a 
jovial  goodbye. 

 o  

THE    LAW   COLLEGE  GOAT 
Shupienis 

JOE  NAVIS,  age  25,  unmarried,  and  a  first 
year  student  of  commercial  college,  was 
trembling;  his  face  revealed  his  worriment. 
Joe  had  never  met  any  girl  to  whom  he  paid 
more  than  casual  attention.  Yet  a  constable 
had  just  read  a  summons  to  him,  stating  that 
he  had  to  appear  in  court,  Thursday,  this  week, 
at  10  A.M.,  on  charges  of  breach  of  promise, 
and  attacking  Liela  Moane,  who  was  suing  him 
for  $20,000.00.  .  .  A  law  student  in  his  college, 
hearing  of  his  dilemma,  offers  to  aid  Joe,  if  he 


will  follow  his  instructions  implicitly.  Joe  con- 
sents eagerly.  Anything  to  keep  the  news  from 
his  parents.  Whether  it  was  true  or  not — and 
Joe  was  innocent — any  such  charge  would  be 
disgraceful.  Where  there  was  smoke  there  was 
lire! 

Thursday,  10:15  A.  M.  The  court  room  (the 
auditorium  where  the  students  gathered  each 
morning  for  chapel,  was  now  changed  into  a 
court  room),  is  filled  to  its  capacity, — over  1,- 
000  people.  All  knew  that  the  promising  young 
student,  Joe's  lawyer,  was  to  appear  in  court 
again.  The  Dean  of  the  College  was  the  judge. 
To  his  right  a  jury  of  twelve  college  profes- 
sors. Several  policemen,  in  uniform,  stood  in 
front  of  the  doors.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
long  table,  sat  the  girl  and  her  two  lawyers. 
The  girl  was  swathed  in  bandages. 

The  trial  is  on!  Joe's  lawyer  accredits  him- 
self brilliantly.  Court  is  adjourned.  Suddenly, 
without  time  for  Joe  to  consider  the  matter, 
he  is  persuaded  to  plead  guilty  by  his  counsel. 
After  the  jury  brings  in  their  verdict,  Joe  runs 
through  an  alley  to  freedom. 

The  following  day  Joe  refused  to  leave  his 
room  in  fear  of  being  seen  by  the  police,  but 
his  roommate,  a  law  student,  explained  all  to 
him.  He  told  Joe  that  he  was  the  one  dressed 
as  a  girl  in  the  court  room;  that  the  court 
scene  was  a  common  affair  and  was  conceived 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  experience 
to  the  college  law  students;  that  the  young- 
man  who  had  defended  Joe  was  the  son  of  the 
shrew  grey-haired  professor,  and  was  the  honor 
student  of  his  class  as  well  as  the  college's 
most  proficient  debater.  Knowing  that  Joe  was 
not  familiar  with  court  practices,  they  had  de- 
cided upon  him  as  the  goat.  The  shrewd,  gray- 
haired  law  professor  had  made  Joe's  lawyer 
turn  the  plea  from  NOT  GUILTY  to  GUILTY 
not  because  he  wanted  his  son  to  lose,  but  to 
prepare  him  in  the  event  that  some  day,  in 
real  practice,  his  client  did  plead  guilty.  The 
case  had  been  won  by  Joe's  counsel  in  the 
morning. 

 o  

THERE'S  ALWAYS  ANOTHER 
Erman  Dean  Southwick 

JOE  CONNORS,  feeling  that  he  must  confide 
in  .some  one,  tells  his  tale  of  woe  to  his 
friend,  Charlie  Watson.  .  .  Joe  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  Slinker  offices  and  when  Ira 
Slinker  hires  a  new  secretary,  there  is  unusual 
excitement  among  the  members  of  the  staff. 
Rosemarie  Hoffman  is  a  beautiful  blonde,  which 
Ira  himself  is  not  slow  to  recognize.  This  Joe 
finds  out  for  himself  when  he  attempts  to  make 
a  luncheon  engagement  with  her.  His  second 
attempt  is  likewise  futile,  for  Marks,  the  head 
clerk,  is  there  before  him.  Finally,  however,  Joe 
is  succesful  and  their  luncheon  paves  the  way 
for  repeated  visits  at  Rosemarie's  apartment. 
Thereafter,  Joe  falls  into  the  habit  of  calling  at 
least  two  or  three  times  a  week  at  the  Hoffman 
homestead.  .  .  Then  came  the  Saturday  for 
which  Joe  had  been  waiting.  At  11:30  he  went 
over  to  the  door  of  Ira's  office  and  opened  it. 
There  stood  the  boss  with  his  back  toward  him, 
and  one  arm  around  his  secretary.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  Ira  Slinker's  advances  are  abomin- 
able to  her.  It  does  not  take  Joe  long  to  hand 
in  his  resignation  and  take  Rosemarie  with  him. 

A  friend  of  Joe's,  architect  and  real  estate 
man,  has  offered  him  the  opportunity  of  a. 
partnership  and  Joe  brings  Rosemarie  along  as 
his  secretary.  The  first  few  weeks  are  pleas- 
ant, but  it  is  not  long  before  Joe  notices  a 
change  in  Rosemarie, — a  discontent  which  she 
cannot  conceal.  Benjamin  Z.  Davis,  a  big  man 
in  finance,  looms  upon  the  scene,  and  Rosemarie 
expresses  her  wish  to  meet  him.  It  is  not  long 
before  Davis  is  going  out  with  her  evenings  and 
then  comes  the  offer  of  a  position  in  his  office. 
Rosemarie  bids  Joe  good-bye,  reminding  him 
that  Miss  Ethel  Conly  thinks  him  a  most  in- 
spiring individual.  .  .  News  comes  to  Joe  that 
Rosemarie  has  stuck  Davis  onto  the  end  of  her 
lovely  name. 

At  this  time  Joe  is  interrupted  by  the  door 
being  opened,  and  the  entrance  of  the  former 
Miss  Ethel  Conly.  He  excuses  himself  to 
Charlie,  stating  that  he  must  hurry  with  the 
rest  of  his  work,  adding:  "Ethel  and  I  are  go- 
ing to  pick  out  the  furniture  for  our  new  home 
over  at  the  Briar  Rose  this  afternoon." 

 o  

THE    PATENT  LINE 
Myra  S.  Clark 

THE  title  of  this  story  takes  its  name  from 
a  family  feud  between  the  Perkins  and  the 
Gates.  The  "Patent  Line"  was  in  the  woods 
and  there  had  always  been  a  dispute  between 
these  two  men  as  to  where  the  line  really  was 
located.  It  is  decided  to  have  it  surveyed,  but 
this  proves  unnecessary  when  the  two  families 
join  hands  through  the  marriage  of  Mary  Per- 
kins and  Billy  Gates.  There  had  been  another 
suitor  for  Mary's  hand — Dick  Richard, — who 
had  shown  his  devotion  at  the  box  social.  All 
the  boys  knew  he  was  determined  to  share 
Mary's  lunch  with  her,  and,  mischievously,  ran 
the  price  sky-high.  Nevertheless  Dick  had 
won.  .  .  When  the  marriage  took  place,  Dick 
packed  his  belongings  and  left  town. 


For  a  while  the  newlyweds  were  happy  and 
Mary  always  thought  of  him  as  her  valiant 
hero  who  had  saved  her  from  being  trapped 
by  a  young  bull  in  the  farm  fiels.d  But  soon, 
romance  gave  way  to  reality.  Billy  drank,  went 
around  with  other  women,  and  was  generally 
irresponsible.  An  automobile  accident  sends 
him  to  the  hospital  and  Mary,  hailing  a  taxi, 
is  just  in  time  to  see  him  before  he  dies.  There- 
upon Mary  gives  up  her  boarding  house  and 
takes  a  position  as  housekeeper.  Mary  is  well 
liked  by  all,  especially  the  milk  man  who  stands 
and  talks  to  her.  Then  the  butcher  boy  comes 
in  and  finally  gets  up  enough  courage  to  ask 
her  to  go  out  with  him.  But  Mary  sees  a  pic- 
ture of  Billy  and  sings  "When  will  the  sun  shine 
for  me,"  a  song  which  so  well  reflects  her 
mood.  .  .  News  comes  to  her  that  Dick  is  work- 
ing with  some  plumbers.  He  has  been  pro- 
moted now  to  foreman  of  the  gang.  Neverthe- 
less, the  thought  of  Mary  is  always  on  his  mind. 
He  refuses  to  go  out  with  the  boys  and  sings 
that  old-fashioned  song, — so  old  that  it  will 
seem  like  a  new  one  years  from  now:  "Gee,  I 
wish  I  had  a  girl." 

Mary's  dreaming  is  interrupted  by  water  run- 
ning on  the  floor.  A  pipe  under  the  sink  has 
broken.  She  tries  to  hold  a  rag  around  the 
leak.  She  calls  for  help.  The  folks  rush  out  in 
the  kitchen  to  find  out  the  trouble.  They  call 
the  plumber's  office.  Dick  is  just  coming  in 
to  tell  the  boss  he  is  Quitting  and  going  West, 
when  the  phone  rings.  The  boss  induces  him 
to  make  this  last  call.  .  .  Mary  is  having  a  ter- 
rible time.  Her  hair  is  all  wet  and  hanging 
down,  and  her  dress  is  saturated.  When  Dick 
gets  there  he  does  not  recognize  her.  She  is 
so  excited  on  seeing  him  she  lets  go  of  the 
leak  and  the  water  wets  them  both.  She  rushes 
into  his  arms.  .  .  The  fade-out  shows  them 
leaving  the  church,  after  the  ceremony, — the 
wedding  bells  ringing  happily. 


TRAPPED 

Mrs.  Dean  S.  Gorman 

BARBARA  GUY,  a  young  New  York  society 
girl,  leaves  for  the  country  for  a  psychol- 
ogy reading.  She  is  admitted  to  Igaha,  the 
Master  of  Science,  whose  face  seems  very  fa- 
miliar to  her.  He  goes  into  a  trace  and  shortly 
after  makes  advances  to  her,  which  she  re- 
pulses. She  eludes  his  attempt  to  embrace  her, 
at  which  he  becomes  very  angry.  Some  people 
shortly  arrive  and  Barbara  leaves  the  room  with 
the  intention  of  escaping  while  he  is  occupied. 
He  senses  her  thoughts  and  manages  to  tinker 
with  some  machine.  While  watching  him  work, 
Barbara  is  seized  by  a  woman  who  tries  to 
cover  her  mouth  with  some  drug-saturated 
cloth.  Barbara  frees  herself  and  the  woman 
escapes  from  the  room  without  revealing  her 
identity.  When  Igaha  tries  to  explain  to  Bar- 
bara how  much  he  loves  her,  she  manages  to 
escape  outside  of  the  house,  but  is  caught  by 
Igaha  who  drags  her  under  a  tree.  Barbara 
glances  upward  and  notices  a  man  descending 
from  the  tree,  who  remains  with  Barbara  while 
Igaha  returns  to  the  house.  While  fighting  her 
way  free,  Barbara  luckily  finds  an  axe  with 
which  she  attacks  and  kills  the  man  in  pursuit. 

She  continues  running  toward  the  highway, 
where  she  meets  a  stranger,  who  insists  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  return  her  to  the  house  from 
which  she  escaped.  This  man  is  also  employed 
by  Igaha.  Again  Barbara  uses  her  weapon  to 
good  advantage.  Nearing  the  end  of  the  road, 
Barbara  hears  the  approach  of  an  auto  and 
reaches  the  road  in  time  to  halt  the  car.  Her 
excitement  tells  on  her  and,  before  she  has  a 
chance  to  speak,  she  swoons.  Barbara  is  placed 
in  the  car  and  brought  home  to  New  York. 
Many  explanations  take  place  when  she  faces 
her  parents.  Frank  Watson,  a  rising  young 
lawyer,  in  whose  car  she  travelled,  resolves  to 
start  prosecution  of  Igaha.  In  the  meantime, 
Igaha,  fearing  the  consequences,  escapes. 

Several  months  later,  while  in  Paris,  Watson 
with  his  bride  Barbara  Guy  meet  Igaha.  That 
same  night  they  leave  for  the  Riviera,  never 
to  see  him  again.  Smiling  up  to  her  husband, 
Barbara  shows  no  trace  of  the  terrible  night 
which  is  but  a  memory  of  the  past. 

 o  

THE   PIE  SOCIAL 
Alice  Mary  Etter 

IT  is  with  a  feeling  of  misgiving  that  Muriel 
Moore  steps  from  the  train  and  gazes  upon 
the  rows  of  rusty  milk  cans,  her  own  small 
trunk,  the  muddy  looking  wagons,  the  sleepy 
horses  of  the  small  country  village  where  she  is 
to  teach.  It  is  her  first  teaching  engagement, 
after  a  long  wait  on  the  substitute  list,  but  tne 
thought  of  being  isolated  in  this  rural  country- 
side instills  her  with  a  feeling  of  lonesomeness. 
But  when  young  Robert  Woods,  with  his  horse 
and  shay,  meets  her  at  the  train  to  take  her  to 
his  home,  where  she  is  to  board,  she  takes  an 
immediate  liking  to  him.  Clean-cut,  young  and 
handsome,  Muriel  cannot  help  but  wish  that  he 
were  her  brother.  And  when,  some  time  later, 
Robert  mentions  the  coming'  pie  social,  the 
event  of  the  season,  she  finds  herself  accepting 
his  invitation  and  looking  forward  to  the  event 
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with  eagerness.  The  Woods,  both  father  and 
mother,  are  considerate  of  her,  and  Muriel  looks 
upon  them  as  true  friends. 

Back  home  Muriel  had  been  friendly  with  a 
chap  named  Herbert,  who  professed  to  care  for 
her.  He  had,  however,  refrained  from  talking 
of  marriage.  Rather  a  vain  chap,  proud  of  his 
conquests  as  a  bond  salesman  and  fair  swain, 
Herbert  was  bound  to  charm  an  impressionable 
girl — and  Muriel  was  only  twenty-one.  Never- 
theless, her  friendship  with  Robert  relieved,  in 
part,  her  pangs  over  Herbert's  negligence. 

The  pie  social  is  a  great  success.  Robert  is 
compelled,  in  order  to  win  Muriel's  pie,  to  bid 
a  tremendous  sum,  but  when  he  is  seated  be- 
side her,  sharing  the  delicacy,  he  has  no  re- 
grets. He  tells  Muriel  that  her  culinary  ability 
should  stand  her  in  good  stead — some  day. 

Muriel  returns  home  and  finds,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, that  Herbert  ceases  to  be  the  attraction 
of  former  meetings.  She  accepts  his  invitation 
to  dine,  but  is  nevertheless,  happy  to  return  to 
the  Woods.  Robert  is  at  the  station  to  meet 
her,  and  it  is  during  the  ride  home  that  she 
realizes  her  love  for  him.  They  embrace,  as 
lovers  will,  and  when  they  make  known  to  the 
Woods  their  love  for  each  other,  there  is  com- 
plete happiness,  for  Mrs.  Wood  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  Muriel  from  the  very  start. 


A    BIT   OF  LIFE 

E.  R.  Gilbroy 

MONTREAL  in  its  splendour!  Park  Avenue 
with  all  its  rush.  Crowds  of  boys  and 
girls.  Laughing  faces  everywhere.  It  is 
summer,  with  joy  in  the  air,  and  among  the 
happy  throngs  could  be  discerned  the  youthful, 
flushed  faces  of  one  of  Montreal's  fairest, — 
Betty  Carrolle.  Betty  and  her  roommate,  Mil- 
dred Quening,  are  both  attractive  girls  and 
much  in  demand  by  male  admirers.  Mildred  has 
set  her  mind  on  going  to  New  York  and  Betty 
is  reluctant  to  let  her  go,  knowing  her  tempera- 
ment might  lead  into  some  folly.  Nevertheless, 
Mildred  is  off,  and  although  she  eventually  re- 
turns to  Montreal,  a  much-disillusioned  girl,  we 
shall  concern  ourselves  mainly  with  Betty's  ad- 
ventures. 

Harry  Silver,  an  old  admirer,  whose  affections 
is  not  reciprocated  by  Betty,  makes  his  appear- 
ance after  a  prolonged  absence.  Silver  is  the 
King  of  Montreal's  underworld.  From  his  youtn 
he  has  shown  a  determination  to  win  Betty  for 
himself,  having  in  fact  proposed  to  her  when 
she  was  fifteen.  In  no  way  does  Betty  encour- 
age him;  yet  as  an  old  friend  she  reluctantly 
accepts  his  invitations.  One  night,  on  an  auto- 
mobile trip  through  isolated  country,  .  Silver 
fools  her  and  they  are  alone — the  car  is  gone. 
In  the  struggle  which  takes  place  Betty  stabs 
Silver  with  a  nail-file,  blinding  him  in  the  lett 
eye.    She  manages  to  run  from  him  to  freedom. 

Phillip  Craig,  a  young  millionaire,  falls  in 
love  with  Betty,  and  after  a  whirlwind  court- 
ship, they  are  married.  A  little  son  is  born  to 
her — Stanley — and  the  first  five  years  of  their 
married  life  is  one  of  heavenly  bliss.  But  Phil- 
lip, succumbing  to  the  charms  of  Dorothy  Pom- 
eroy,  soon  forgets  his  responsibilities,  and 
Betty,  taking  her  son,  flees  to  a  distant  city 
to  start  life  anew.  .  .  Silver,  in  some  way,  finds 
her,  and  plans  vengeance.  He  raises  a  pistol 
to  her  in  her  boarding  house,  but  is  shot  dead 
by  someone  other  than  Betty.  Betty,  in  a  daze, 
picks  up  the  revolver,  is  accused  of  the  crime, 
and  is  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Years  go  by.  Dorothy  Pomeroy  confesses  to 
Phillip  that  it  was  she  who  placed  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  paper,  leading  him  to  believe 
that  both  Betty  and  Stanley  have  been  killed 
in  a  railway  accident.  Sonia  Shaloff,  who  has 
been  tricked  by  Silver  long  in  the  past,  con- 
fesses that  it  was  she  who  shot  him.  Phillip, 
meanwhile,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  sister,  has 
adopted  a  youth  from  the  Foundlings  Home.  The 
child  resembles  his  own  son,  as  indeed  it  is 
later  revealed,  since,  upon  Betty's  conviction, 
she  had  given  up  her  son  to  this  institution.  It 
is  through  Stanley  that  Phillip  learns  of  his 
wife,  and  they  are  soon  reconciled — the  bitter 
past  a  long  long-memory. 


QUEEN    OF  HEARTS 
Mary  Dawson  Hall 


ACROSS  the  divide  slowly  glides  a  extrava- 
gant limousine; 'one  impatient  toot  of  the 
horn  and  two  butlers  appear  on  the 
veranda  steps,  awaiting  the  master,  J.  B.  Bev- 
erly III,  known  as  a  keen  sportsman.  Had  he 
not  inherited  the  Beverly  fortune  to  squander 
he  would  not  have  been  noted  keen  nor  sports- 
man,— rather  truly  recognized  as  Jiggs,  and  by 
no  means  a  credit  to  his  highly  esteemed  an- 
cestors. But  after  all,  J.  B.  Beverly  was  harm- 
less, good-natured  and  kind. 

Old  Jay  and  his  wife  Martha  are  visited 
by  Gloria  Wingfield,  young  wife,  who  has  come 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  giving  her  husband 
James  an  opportunity  to  put  his  dramatic  tal- 
ent to  professional  use.  The  elderly  couple 
take  to  the  beautiful  girl  and  it  is  arranged 
that  James  Byron  Wingfield  is  to  be  invited  to 


sing  before  them.  Carly  Bayley,  Broadway 
artist  and  his  producer,  Theodore  Collier,  are 
guests  when  James  sings.  Jimmy  is  a  phe- 
nomenal success  and  Collier  contracts  him  for 
a  Broadw  ay  appearance.  Dame  fortune  has 
come  to  the  Wingfields  without  detour. 

A  girl  is  born  to  the  happy  couple — Gloria.  A 
mass  of  golden  curls,  big  blue  eyes,  she  brings 
increased  happiness  to  the  young  parents.  But 
Gypsies  appear  on  the  scene — and  Gloria  is 
stolen.  Years  pass  before  any  trace  is  had  of 
her,  during  which  interval  Mrs.  Wingfield  dies 
of  a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the  loss  of  her 
precious  child.  .  .  The  double  loss  has  carried 
James  Byron  Wingfield  down  in  the  path  of 
life.  All  his  energies  are  given  to  finding  his 
lost  child.  He  has  stopped  many  a  young  girl, 
who  would  flee  from  him  in  terror,  not  hearing 
him  mumble:  "Is  your  name  Gloria?  June 
Darling  Wingfield?  Do  you  know  her?".  .  .  A 
Gypsy  camp.  A  beautiful  little  figure,  tam- 
bourine in  hand.  White  teeth  glistening  with 
an  adorable  smile.  Byron  meets  his  own  child, 
but  is  unsuccessful  in  holding  her,  for  the  po- 
lice believe  him  to  be  insane.  .  .  Byron  returns 
to  New  York.  There  is  a  happy  reunion  with 
Theodore  Collier,  who  urges  Byron  to  return  to 
the  stage,  accumulate  some  funds,  and  con- 
tinue his  search  for  his  daughter.  Byron  renews 
his  friendship  with  Reginald  Winters,  an  at- 
torney friend  of  the  family  years  back.  Win- 
ters, when  he  hears  Byron's  story,  offers  to 
have  his  son  obtain  the  necessary  legal  evi- 
dence, by  having  him  join  the  Gypsy's  band. 
His  son,  Regi,  proceeds  to  carry  out  this  plan. 
In  the  meantime,  Thornton,  member  of  the 
camp,  diligently  courts  Rose,  as  Gloria  is  called. 
But  Rose  tells  him  that  she  loves  only  life.  .  . 
Regi  and  Rose,  upon  their  first  meeting,  fall  in 
love.  Plans  are  made  to  flee  the  camp.  A  wire 
is  sent  to  Byron:  "I  have  Gloria  will  bring  her 
home  on  condition  I  may  marry  her,''  and  when 
Byron  wires  his  consent  they  take  the  first  ship 
home.  .  .  Thornton,  infatuated  with  Rose,  fol- 
lows her  to  plead  once  more  but  finding  her 
married,  commits  suicide.  .  .  The  days  pass.  .  . 
Happiness  and  love  now  bless  their  lives. 


TRUE  BLUE 
Jennie  B.  Tripp 


MR.  HARLEY'S  perplexity  in  finding  a 
suitable  clerk  for  his  grocery  store,  in  a 
small,  country  town,  is  solved  when 
Thomas  Bailey  musters  up  sufficient  courage  to 
ask  for  the  work.  Without  parents,  and  giv- 
ing up  his  work  as  brakeman  in  solemn  fulfill- 
ment of  his  vow  upon  his  mother's  death, — 
for  she  objected  strenuously  to  his  youthful 
contact  with  more  or  less  hardened  adults, — 
Thomas  finds  a  second  home  under  the  healthy 
friendship  of  Mr.  Harley.  Anna  Bailey,  it  is 
true,  is  in  great  part  responsible  for  his  hap- 
piness, for  in  the  short  time  he  has  undertaken 
the  new  work  he  has  learned  to  love  her.  Both 
had  high  ideals  and  recognized  these  ideals  in 
each  other. 

Joe  Harley,  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  is 
mixed  with  an  evil  crowd.  Pressed  for  funds 
he  helps  himself,  secretly  and  liberally,  from 
the  till,  day  after  day,  until,  finally,  Mr.  Harley 
finds  himself  in  a  situation  where  his  creditors 
are  pressing  him  unrelentingly.  At  about  this 
this  there  is  a  dance  at  the  village  at  which 
Thomas,  although  he  has  not  escorted  Anna,  is 
the  means  of  protecting  her  from  some  town 
drunks  who  insist  upon  dancing  with  her.  .  . 
Joe  loses  no  opportunity  to  place  the  blame  for 
his  defalcations  upon  Thomas,  who  does  not 
bother  to  defend  himself,  knowing  the  true 
facts.  ,     .  .  , 

Thomas  is  informed  by  solicitors  for  his  de- 
ceased relatives  in  England,  that  he  is  heir  to 
to  2,000  pounds,  a  tidy  sum  in  American  dol- 
lars. Fearing  that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  hoax, 
he  keeps  this  news  to  himself.  .  .  One  day, 
after  his  patience  is  shattered,  he  tells  Joe  a 
few  things  about  his  conduct  and  is  prepared 
to  be  dismissed  by  Mr.  Harley,  who  has  listen- 
ed quietly,  if  in  amazement,  to  Thomas's  out- 
burst He  is  induced  to  remain,  however,  and 
then  relates  his  good  fortune,  which  has  been 
confirmed,  offering  to  buy  an  interest  or  loan 
the  necessary  money.  He  is  accepted  as  a  part- 
ner. .  .  Joe  apologizes  for  his  misbehavior,  and 
turns  to  a  straight  path. 

Thomas's  proposal  is  not  at  first  accepted  DJ 
Anna  but  ultimately  realizing  that  she  must 
live  with  him,  if  his  absence  is  unbearable,  she 
turns  her  pretty  face  to  his  for  their  first  lov- 
ers' kiss. 

 o  

GLORIA 
Gertrude  Drake 

MR.  ARLINGTON,  while  on  a  business  trip 
to  the  Canal  Zone,  becomes  enmeshed 
with  a  pretty  quadroon  girl,  Sylvia.  His 
business  finished,  he  dismisses  Sylvia  from  his 
mind  as  a  regrettable  incident  and  returns  to 
his  wife  in  the  North.  Mrs.  Arlington  was 
formerly  a  widow  and  has  one  son,  Bob  Weston, 
by  her  "former  marriage.  Bob  is  a  spoiled,  self- 
ish boy, — his  mother's  idol.  .  .  Mrs.  Arlington's 
health"  fails,  and  with  her  maid  Marie,  and  the 
big  dog,  Teck,  she  takes  an  isolated  cottage  in 
the  South.  .  .  Sylvia  gives  birth  to  a  white 
babe.    She  leaves  it  at  night  on  the  doorsteps 


of  a  wealthy  home.  Teck,  on  a  nightly  prowl, 
takes  the  basket  home  to  his  mistress.  .  .  Mrs. 
Arlington,  keenly  aware  of  her  husband's  dis- 
appointment in  having  no  child  of  their  own, 
decides  to  keep  the  child  and  pass  it  off  as  her 
own.  Sylvia  calls  next  morning  and  asks  to  be 
taken  on  as  nurse.  She  accompanies  Mrs. 
Arlington  up  North,  upon  Mr.  Arlington's  urgent 
request  to  return,  when  he  learns  the  news  of 
the  "birth"  of  a  girl.  Marie,  promising  silence, 
returns  to  France. 

Mr.  Arlington  is  amazed  to  find  Sylvia  as 
nurse.  He  urges  her  dismissal,  but  Mrs.  Arl- 
ington, having  taken  a  liking  to  Sylvia,  refuses 
to  let  her  go.  .  .  Years  pass.  Mr.  Arlington 
dies.  .  .  Bob  brings  home  his  chum  Harry  Sterl- 
ing and  they  both  obtain  positions  in  Mr.  Arl- 
ington's former  firm.  Harry  falls  in  love  with 
Gloria.  Bob,  too,  is  a  rival  for  her  hand.  .  . 
Gloria  and  Harry  are  both  interested  in  settle- 
ment work.  They  both  attend  a  lecture  on 
racial  characteristics.  Lecturer  speaks  of  Ne- 
groes and  describes  a  peculiar  physical  mani- 
festation in  the  appearance  of  their  fingernails. 
Each  scrutinizes  nails.  Each  visits  a  physician 
and  learns  that  Negro  blood  is  present  in  their 
veins.  Gloria  questions  Mrs.  Arlington  about 
her  babyhood  and  is  told  the  truth.  She  becomes 
ill  from  worriment.  Sylvia  tells  the  story  of 
her  parentage.  Mrs.  Arlington  overhears.  Glo- 
ria recovers  and  hears  Bob  tell  his  mother 
that  he  is  going  to  marry  her.  Hears  Mrs. 
Arlington  tell  Bob  the  story  of  her  birth.  Sees 
horror  and  repugnance  on  Bob's  face.  Gloria 
decides  to  leave  before  Harry  hears  of  it,  ami 
takes  to  nursing  in  a  prominent  hospital.  .  . 
Harry,  meanwhile,  receives  promotion  but  Bob, 
knowing  of  his  Negro  blood,  uses  this  Knowl- 
edge to  stir  the  workingmen  against  Harry. 
Harry  is  assaulted,  taken  to  the  hospital  and 
comes  under  the  care  of  Gloria. 

Harry's  assailant  is  detected  and  confesses. 
Thus  the  story  comes  out.  Gloria  sees  the  ac- 
count in  the  paper  and  understands.  Mutual 
explanations  and  understanding  follow.  Harry 
is  given  a  branch  of  the  work  in  the  South,  and 
they  marry  and  find  happiness. 


MAGIC  MOON 
Beulah  Raye  Allender 

MAURICE  PIEROT  was  again  upon  the 
sands  he  loved, — the  sands  of  his  child- 
hood, when  he  accompanied  his  father, 
Colonel  Pierot,  upon  expeditions  for  the  glory 
of  France.  His  father  had  been  an  officer  of 
the  world-famed  Foreign  Legion.  News  had 
come  to  him  at  the  military  academy  near 
Paris  that  his  father  had  been  shot  down  by 
renegade  natives.  Maurice  would  find  the  cul- 
prits— nothing  would  stop  him.  .  .  He  thought 
of  his  first  and  only  love — Joan  Smith — his 
promised  bride  when  he  had  finished  the  acad- 
emy. She  was  now  at  Wellesley,  in  far  off 
America,  but  she  would  visit  her  uncle,  Jean 
d'Arcy,  as  she  had  for  three  July  vacations  in 
a  row.  Her  visit  was  less  than  a  month  off.  .  . 
He  hums  to  himself  the  refrain  of  "Magic 
Moon" : 

"I  walk  alone  in  the  moonlight,  where 

Every  lover  should  be, 
But  instead  of  scheming,  I'm  only 
dreaming  .  .  .  ". 

Two  mounted  figures  rapidly  approach  the 
camp.  In  the  darkness  their  features  are  not 
distinguishable.  They  are  folowed  by  half  a 
dozen  horsemen.  Maurice  interviews  the  leader, 
L,e  Blanc.  Their  fictitious  story  and  the  ladies' 
refusal  to  accompany  them,  make  them  leave 
emptv-handed,  but  not  without  curses  and 
oaths'  and  promising  revenge.  Murad,  personal 
servant  and  chieftain  of  the  young  officer, 
moves  closer  to  him  after  this  incident.  Shortly 
thereafter  Maurice  recognizes  his  sweetheart, 
who  explains  her  early  visit  as  being  due  to  his 
father's  death  and  her  desire  to  solace  him. 
Again  "Magic  Moon"  melody  is  heard  as  the 
two  lovers  recognize  each  other.  Joan  explains 
her  capture  by  Le  Blanc  and  their  attack  upon 
her  Uncle  d'Arcy,  who  is  missing.  .  .  Captain 
Forau,  on  a  special  expedition  to  seek  the  cul- 
prits, calls  upon  Maurice,  and  they  join  forces 
for  the  search.  Joan's  uncle,  d'Arcy,  has  con- 
fided the  name  of  the  leader  before  his  death. 

Some  time  during  the  night.  Muffled  screams, 
the  sound  of  fast  horses,  and  Joan  and  her  ser- 
vant maid  are  spirited  away.  But  luckily  Mu- 
rad, and  his  men,  Ali  and  Omar,  are  near  the 
scene  and  they  set  off  in  pursuit.  A  desert 
storm  comes  up,  which  helps  them  in  nearing 
their  foes.  One  by  one  they  are  shot  off  their 
horses  and  finally,  at  a  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ter, Le  Blanc  himself  receives  his  just  de- 
serts. .  .  The  sun  is  slowly  setting.  The 
shadows  are  softening  and  Maurice  is  aware 
that  even  before  the  sun  is  gone,  his  moon  is 
peeking  over  the  eastern  sands.  Words  were 
so  unnecessary.  Then,  into  his  heart,  came  his 
song, — now  his  song  of  happiness. 


MAN  AND  GOD 
Mrs.  Susan  A.  Yeich 


MRS.  JC_ 
is   to   overshadow    their    home    and  no 
amount   of  comfort   on  the   part   of  her 
daughters   could   take   this   dream   away  from 
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her.  Accordingly,  when  a  lightning  storm  de- 
scends upon  their  little  homestead  and  her 
husband  is  mortally  stricken  in  the  melon 
patch,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  looks  upon 
the  vagaries  of  her  unconscious  mind  with  rev- 
erence. 

Her  son,  Charles,  has  joined  the  army  imme- 
diately upon  declaration  of  war,  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
much  to  the  unhappiness  of  those  about  her, 
narrates  her  dream  which  dooms  Charles  to  an 
unhappy  ending.  .  .  The  front  lines.  .  .  The 
orders  to  advance  are  awaited  by  the  raw  sol- 
diers with  nervousness — impatience.  Charles 
looks  upon  a  letter  he  has  just  received  from 
Helen,  his  sweetheart,  in  the  States,  and  then 
— the  last  line  of  the  letter  which  relates  his 
mother's  unhappy  thoughts.  .  .  A  word  of  cau- 
tion from  Helen.  .  .  The  whistle — zero-hour — 
and  over  the  top!  Charles  distinguishes  himself 
with  unexcelled  bravery.  He  is  promoted. 
Wounded.  And  convalescence  in  a  charming 
chateau  near  Paris.  There  he  meets  Therese, 
and  they  fall  in  love, — at  least  Charles  is  in 
love,  for  Therese,  in  the  guise  of  a  nurse, — is 
a  German  spy.  With  the  ardor  of  youth 
Charles  tells  her  everything, — except  of  Helen. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Therese  would  at  all  be  inter- 
ested in  Helen  for  her  devotion  to  the  Father- 
land comes  first — even  above  love. 

Charles  is  courtmartialed,  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  News  comes  to  him  of 
the  arrest  of  Therese  at  the  border  and,  shortly 
thereafter,  her  suicide.  The  firing  squad  have 
received  their  first  count, — -the  second, — and 
then — Armistice.  .  .  Back  home,  with  his  arms 
about  Helen  and  his  mother,  he  tells  his  story 
to  a  happy  circle. 

 o  

IKE  SLUMP'S  REVENGE 
Louis  Oestringer 

HEN  Ike  Slump  arrived  at  the  little  rail- 
road town  of  Gumperville  he  immediate- 
ly captured  the  heart  of  Helen  Rogers. 
Mike  Clark,  who  previously  had  Helen  all  to 
himself,  felt  somewhat  neglected,  but  realized 
that  he  could  do  nothing  about  it.  An  idea 
comes  to  him  one  day  whereby  Ike  would  be 
embarrassed  and  he  proceeds  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  Ike  has  issued  instructions  for  Mike  to 
take  some  sand,  mix  it  with  grease  and  rub  it 
on  heavily  on  the  bell.  Mike,  surprised,  said 
nothing.  But  it  is  not  long  after  that  Helen 
observes  Ike  take  a  large  greasy  ball  from  under 
the  bench  and  disappear.  There  is  a  period  of 
silence,  and  then  Ike,  feeling  sure  that  Mike  is 
making  his  way  along  the  path,  throws  the  ball 
of  waste  and  grease,  which  hits  Finnigan,  the 
roundhouse  boss,  plumb  in  the  face.  Finnigan, 
in  a  rage,  grips  the  nearest  person,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  Ike,  and  commences  to  administer 
due  punishment.  .  . 

Mike  was  now  ready  to  rub  the  bell  with  the 
sand  and  grease  which  Ike  had  suggested,  when 
the  door  of  the  foreman's  office  was  thrust 
open  and  Ike  was  just  as  quickly  thrust  out. 
Mike,  after  putting  plenty  of  sand  on  the  bell, 
was  ready  to  start,  but  was  astonished  at  the 
sight.  He  immediately  jumped  from  the  loco- 
motive and  tried  to  stop  the  operation  of  the 
engines  toward  the  roundhouse, — another  of 
Ike's  stunts,  but  he  is  too  late  and  the  engines 
rip  out  the  walls  with  terrific  impact.  The 
foreman  happening  on  the  scene  is  told  by  Ike 
that  Mike  is  responsible.  But  Helen  again 
saves  the  day  by  relating  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  men.  Ike  is  now  ordered  away 
from  the  town  in  a  hurry,  and  Mike  and  Helen, 
arm  in  arm,  stroll  in  the  woods,  at  peace  with 
the  world. 

 o  

UNEXPECTED 
Emma   B.  Friedrich 

IT  was  late  in  October  when  a  very  sad  and 
thoughtful  looking  elderly  lady  walked  about 
one  of  the  piers  of  New  York  harbor,  waiting 
for  an  American  steamer,  as  once  during  the 
terrible  war  days,  when  she  intended  to  see  her 
eldest  son  once  more  before  sailing  over  to 
France.     He  never  did  return. 

This  time  all  her  thoughts  were  with  the 
younger  one,  whom  she  expected  back  home 
frim  his  study  in  Europe, — Eugene,  a  talented 
young  artist.  Their  reunion  is  a  hearty  one. 
Even  from  the  steamer  Eugene's  sharp  eyes 
find  his  mother  amidst  the  throng.  They  soon 
reach  their  modest  home,  but  his  mother  no- 
tices his  sadness  and  diligent  inquiries  are  of 
no  avail.  The  truth  is  that  Eugene,  aboard 
ship,  has  met  a  beautiful  young  lady.  He  is 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  paint  her  portrait 
but  does  not  even  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  with  her,  so  well  is  she  chaperoned, — this 
despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  young  women 
in  the  first  class  cabin  deem  themselves  in  love 
with  him.  The  girl  with  blonde  hair  and 
sparkling  eyes  is  ever  in  his  thoughts  and  Eu- 
gene resolves  to  meet  her.  Driven  by  his  in- 
fatuation and  desire  to  place  her  portrait  on 
canvas,  Eugene  gains  entrance  to  the  Darmouth 
household  through  a  newspaper  advertisement 
and  it  is  not  long  before  Helen  recognizes  him 
as  the  young  man  of  the  ocean  voyage. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a 
girl    of    Helen's    beauty    and    family  attracts 


admirers.  Many  suitors  appear  on  the  scene, 
none  of  whom  appeal  to  her.  One  in  particu- 
lar, Robert  Crass,  recognizes  the  budding  ro- 
mance between  the  two  young  folks  and  plots 
to  ni]i  it  in  the  bud.  At  a  fashionable  ball  it  is 
so  arranged  that  Eugene  is  charged  with  the 
theft  of  a  valuable  string  of  pearls,  but  due  to 
Helen's  intervention,  after  brilliant  detective 
work,  evidence  is  presented  at  the  trial  to  free 
him  of  the  charge. 

He  resumes  his  duties  as  bell-boy.  There  are 
secret  meetings  with  Helen, — meetings  filled 
with  tenderness  and  love.  .  .  At  an  exhibition 
of  great  importance  Eugene  presents  his  por- 
trait of  Helen,  secretly  created,  and  is  awarded 
the  first  prize.  Soon  thereafter  both  lovers 
run  off  to  be  married,  Helen's  parents  being 
somewhat  pacified  by  the  fact  that  their  son- 
in-law  is  publicly  recognized  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  artists. 

 o  

THE    TUCKERS'  ANTIQUES 
Anne  Wilson 

Hp  HIS  short  deals  with  old  Dad  Tucker  and 
|[  his  wife  and  two  children  who  lived  on  a 
farm.  Mrs.  Tucker  had  been  a  city  girl 
and  when  she  married  Tad  her  family  thought 
she  had  lost  her  mind.  Her  brother  Jake, 
about  Tad's  age,  never  could  get  over  feeling- 
superior  to  Tad  and  was  constantly  coming  out 
to  the  farm  on  Sundays  to  see  his  sister  and 
to  flaunt  his  superiority  over  her  husband.  Jake 
earned  what  he  termed  "big  money"  in  the 
lumber  business  in  town.  When  Tad  finally 
had  enough  money  to  buy  a  car  Jake  was  buy- 
ing his  seventh  touring  model.  Tad  just  never 
seemed  able  to  make  any  "big  money".  He 
wasn't  a  natural  born  business  man  and  when 
a  neighbor  needed  eggs  or  milk  Tad  gave  them 
away  instead  of  selling  them  to  wealthier  cus- 
tomers. Tad  had  two  children,  Ella  and  Ed. 
Jake  also  had  two  children,  Myra  and  James. 
The  two  families  did  not  get  along  well. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  with  the 
Tucker  family.  Jake  insisted  that  they  let 
their  home  and  come  to  spend  the  summer  with 
him.  His  sister  could  keep  house  and  he  would 
show  the  Tuckers  a  few  things  about  making 
money.  Accordingly,  the  Tuckers  start  to  clean 
house,  placing  all  the  furniture  in  groups  as  it 
is  taken  from  each  room.  No  sooner  was  the 
furniture  set  up  than  two  men  with  books  and 
lists  strolled  by  and  recorded  each  piece,  after 
placing  small  white  labels  upon  each.  .  .  Next 
day  the  house  was  all  cleaned  and  the  Tucker 
family  breakfasted  in  the  deserted  kitchen  to- 
gether. It  was  a  sad  day  for  them.  Ma  Tucker 
confessed  that  she  felt  that  after  to-day  the 
house  would  be  no  longer  there.  It  would  be 
up  for  rent. 

When  the  family  came  out  onto  their  lawn 
they  discovered  that  a  group  of  people  had 
ai rived  and,  in  fact,  were  arriving  from  all  di- 
rections in  all  sorts  of  magnificent  cars.  One 
man  took  charge  and  bidding  began  on  the 
furniture.  Mrs.  Tucker  sat  by  and  was  scan- 
dalized at  the  prices  people  offered.  Ed  and 
Ella  listened  to  the  offers  and  refused  them 
boldly  until  the  men  went  higher  and  higher.  .  . 
The  sale  went  on  for  three  days.  .  .  Six  pieces 
they  decided  to  keep  for  a  rainy  day.  And 
when  the  sale  was  over  the  Tucker  family  was 
rich. 

Meanwhile,  Jake  was  making'  as  much  show 
as  possible  of  his  house  and  his  children.  His 
new  car  glistened  on  the  drive  and  his  daughter 
was  all  dressed  up  with  a  new  bracelet  on  her 
wrist.  He  was  prepared  to  make  a  tremendous 
impression.  Jake  and  his  children  were  on  the 
porch  waiting  for  the  poor  relations  to  arrive. 
At  the  expected  hour  a  flashy  and  expensive 
touring  car  drove  up  to  Jake's  door.  The  Tucker 
family  arrived,  but  how  different  the  scene  from 
that  planned  by  Jake!  The  Tucker  family  said 
they  were  sorry  that  they  couldn't  spend  the 
summer  with  Jake  but  they  were  all  sailing 
for  Europe, — that  Tad  had  been  waiting  all 
these  years  for  prices  to  go  up,  etc.  Jake  was 
duly  impressed. 

 o  

WE    DON'T   PLAY  GOLF 
Anne  Wilson 

YOUNG  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Appleton  move 
their  suburban  house  soon  after  their 
marriage  to  settle  down  and  become  good 
suburbanites.  They  decide  not  to  waste  any 
time  on  sports  and  such  luxuries  as  Country 
Clubs  and  sport  clubs  but  to  devote  their  time 
and  energies  to  making  their  little  plot  of 
ground  attractive.  They  both  agree  that  golf 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  stupid  pastime  any 
way.  Their  first  spring  Sunday  they  go  out  to 
look  at  their  ground  with  an  eye  to  planning 
their  garden.  Next  door  to  them  their  neigh- 
bors are  practicing  golf  strokes  with  a  lawn  set 
for  making  holes.  Occasionally  the  ball  strays 
over  into  the  Appleton  property  and  is  re- 
turned. The  neighbors  try  to  make  conversa- 
tion with  the  Appletons  about  golf  but  they  find 
no  response.  During  the  week  the  women 
neighbors  of  Mrs.  Appleton  often  ask  her  if 
she  wouldn't  like  to  join  them  in  a  game,  hut 
she  says  firmly  that  she  doesn't  play  golf.  She 
looks  after  them  a  little    wistfully    as  they 


drive  off. 

On  the  train  in  and  out  from  town  the  men 
in  the  club  car  talk  golf  all  the  time  and  Mr. 
Appleton  feels  a  little  out  of  line.  But  he  reso- 
lutely buries  himself  in  the  paper.  Whenever 
he  starts  to  converse  upon  the  stock  market 
someone  is  sure  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
golf,  and  Mr.  Appleton  finds  himself  alone.  By 
the  next  Sunday  the  Appletons  are  still  sturd- 
ily interested  in  their  garden.  They  watch  all 
their  acquaintances  drive  by  to  golf.  In  the 
afternoon  they  decide  to  go  for  a  picnic  supper. 
They  walk  through  a  little  woods  and  come  out 
on  a  smooth  slope  of  green  with  a  beautiful 
tree  in  the  center.  Here  they  sit  down.  They 
have  a  little  peace  when  over  the  brow  of  a 
slope  comes  a  golf  ball,  followed  by  a  group  of 
players  who  yell  at  them  to  move  off.  They 
do  so  in  dignified  silence.  They  retreat  to  the 
little  woods  and  establish  themselves  there  only 
to  be  driven  away  by  more  golfers.  They  finally 
get  into  their  car  and  drive  off  till  they  come 
to  a  little  pond  where  they  decide  they'll  picnic. 
The  pond  looks  so  nice  they  think  they'll  try 
a  little  swim  and  no  sooner  do  they  get  in  it 
when  a  golf  ball  whizzes  over  their  head  and 
they  discover  the  pond  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
course.  They  get  out  hastily  and  try  to  make 
their  way  back  to  their  car  but  a  large  group  of 
golfers  has  come  to  this  particular  hole  and 
there  is  no  way  for  the  Appletons  to  cross  the 
green  without  getting  in  the  way  of  the  balls. 
They  wait  and  wait  and  wait  until  dark  before 
they  can  leave.  They  agree  that  golf  is  terrible, 
but  secretly  each  one  takes  up  the  sport.  Finally 
they  meet  each  other  on  the  nearby  course  and 
decide  that  they  do  play  golf. 

 o  

PARANG,  P.  I. 
G.  E.  Llaeb 

OHE  Officers'  Row  of  quarters  at  Camp  El- 
ridge  was  built  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  that 
commanded  the  wonderful  view  of  the  Bay 
of  Parang  and  out  into  Mana  Bay.  But  this 
little  island,  beautiful  to  view,  with  the  torrid 
sun  beating  in  golden  splendour  on  land  and 
water,  was  a  nest  for  insects  and  disease  that 
ate  away  the  very  moral  stamina  of  the  white 
inhabitants. 

Life  was  more  or  less  a  scrappy  affair  of 
bridge  games  and  light  reading  and  cool  drinks. 
Love-making  was  as  idle  and  inconsequental 
as  everything  else  in  this  inhuman  climate. 
Pete  Hamilton  loved  Jane,  his  wife,  but  still 
had  eyes  for  the  native  women,  and  loved  his 
drink  almost  as  much.  He  dismissed  her  from 
a  party,  because  he  wished  to  remain  with  the 
men  for  a  few  extra  drinks.  Jane,  still  in  love 
with  her  husband,  but  disgusted  and  weary  of 
the  life  there,  flirted  a  bit  with  the  other  men, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  general  custom.  Sue 
and  Eve  and  Margery  were  good  friends  to  her, 
when  Pete  went  off  on  his  little  private  parties 
and  let  her  alone  with  her  over-active  baby, 
Tommy.  One  day  Pete  and  Charlie  Harrison 
got  in  a  brawl,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
original  cause  for  the  hostility  was  Pete's  jeal- 
ousy over  Charlie's  interest  in  Jane.  Charlie 
was  a  queer  egg,  who  preferred  books  to  peo- 
ple, and  Pete  did  not  trust  him  as  much  as  he 
did  Joe  Dalmage,  who  also  was  lured  by  the 
charms  of  the  phlegmatic  Jane.  Andrus,  the 
man  servant,  depicts  a  crisis  by  saying  that  he 
has  seen  red,  and  the  other  white  folks  speak 
of  the  two  Moros  who  have  been  seen  in  town. 
Jane  has  heard  a  shot  fired,  and  concludes  that 
Andrus  has  been  trying  out  the  gun.  At  last 
frivolity  in  the  island  is  stopped  by  a  tragedy. 
At  midnight  a  shot  is  heard  in  the  Hamilton 
household,  and  Pete  is  discovered  dead,  Jane 
lying  in  a  crumpled,  unconscious  heap,  and 
Charlie  Harrison,  in  his  night  clothes  showing 
the  sergeant  into  the  house.  He  had  come  over 
from  his  house,  next  door,  he  explained.  Sus- 
picion naturally  falls  upon  him,  and  then  upon 
Andrus,  but  when  Charlie  Harrison  becomes 
ill  and  in  his  delirium  never  mentions  the  whole 
affair,  he  is  believed  innocent.  Andrus  is  ques- 
tioned, and  protests  complete  ignorance  of  the 
whole  affair,  as  he  had  been  away  on  a  little 
frolic  at  the  time.  It  is  decided  that  a  Moro 
must  have  done  the  trick,  although  the  Wonder 
is  that  a  Moro  should  have  run  away,  throwing 
the  gun  in  the  open  field  behind  him. 

Jane  recovers  after  many  months,  and  sails 
back  with  Tommy  to  her  parents'  home.  She 
receives  letters  galore — including  affectionate 
ones  from  Charlie  and  Joe.  Margy  sends  her 
the  news  that  she  is  engaged  to  Cooper,  a 
worthy  youth.  No  clue  comes  of  the  guilty 
murderer. 

Jane  is  still  interested  in  Charlie,  when  Joe 
arrives  and  presses  his  suit.  He  has  always 
loved  Jane.  At  last  she  realizes  how  desir- 
able he  is,  and  consents  to  marry  him.  Even 
Tommy  approves  her  choice.  Margery  learns 
from  Andrus  the  secret  he  has  never  told  any- 
one— that  he  saw  Charlie  run  from  his  house, 
and  later  throw  the  gun  out  on  the  grass.  That 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  now,  since  Harrison  will 
not  recover  from  his  wound  in  the  hand,  and 
Jane  is  now  to  marry  Joe.  The  heat  and  suf- 
fering of  the  Parang  days  become  remote,  like 
a  dull,  wierd  dream,  that  will  soon  recede  into 
oblivion  for  Jane. 
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THE    FETCHED-IN  TEACHER 
Harold  T.  Wilson 

LITTLE  can  the  sophisticates  of  the  older 
American  cities  appreciate  the  mental 
toil,  the  optimism  and  the  exceeding  cour- 
age of  the  well-nigh  forgotten  mountain- 
eers in  our  Western  country.  Occasionally 
some  rare  Christian  soul  of  the  East  is  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  torment  of  suspicion 
he  may  arouse,  to  remain  as  one  among  these 
people  with  an  unusual  penetrative  understand- 
ing of  their  personalities  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  kindness. 

The  "Fetched-in  School  Teacher"  of  nineteen 
entered  Keeney's  Knob  with  the  fortunate  pos- 
session of  good  health  and  a  fighting  fist.  Thus 
he  was  able  to  succumb  for  a  year,  teaching 
a  class  of  about  twenty  children  ranging  from 
the  ages  of  six  to  sixteen,  of  varying  intelli- 
gence and  tastes.  He  boarded  in  the  house 
of  Uncle  Stanley,  the  tolerant  minister,  and 
had  the  early  pleasure  of  seeing  the  minister 
oust  a  couple  of  moonshiners  in  quite  the 
dramatic  style  we  read  about  in  books.  His 
next  interesting  acquaintanceship  occurred  with 
the  advent  of  old  Fiddler  Eck,  a  man  of  sixty, 
thrice  married,  who  travelled  and  thrived  on 
the  hospitality  of  his  neighbors,  while  he 
fiddled  for  hours  on  end  without  pay.  Arkie,  a 
sixteen-year-old,  as  broad  as  she  was  high,  set 
her  cap  for  this  wise  old  geazer,  causing  a 
family  quarrel  that  did  not  subside  until  the 
wise  little  sister,  Lorna,  frightened  Fiddler  Eck 
away  by  recounting  the  shortcomings  of  Arkie, 
immeasureably  enlarged. 

The  teacher  witnessed  a  man  die  of  appen- 
dicitis rather  than  disgrace  the  family  line  by 
entering  a  hospital.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Alice  Slater,  and  started  to  "talk"  with  her 
on  Sundays,  the  only  day  when  a  fellow  could 
"talk"  with  a  respectable  girl.  But  unhappily 
she  was  disinclined  to  favor  this  stranger,  and 
left  him  for  another,  far  inferior.  The  boy  bided 
his  time,  confident  that  when  he  had  his  school 
sufficiently  under  control  to  arouse  the  respect 
of  the  whole  countryside,  dear  little  Alice  would 
waste  no  time  in  "setting  her  cap."  In  the 
meantime,  he  devoted  himself  toward  the  rear- 
ing of  "That  Hat  Boy,"  a  stray  seventeen- 
year-old  who  had  obviously  run  away  from  the 
law  and  was  more  learned  and  more  industrious 
than  any  student.  The  mountaineers  hate 
strangers,  whom  they  cannot  understand,  and 
were  more  hostile  to  this  excellent  fellow  than 
he  deserved,  barring  him  even  from  his  inno- 
cent attentions  to  Betty  Jo,  although  the  love 
affair  between  Betty  and  himself  seemed  the 
most  sincere  and  beautiful  thing  that  this  crude 
country  boasted. 

The  quaint  absurdities  and  naivetes  of  these 
primitive  people  lend  a  lightness  to  the  icy 
winters  which  alone  made  the  adventure  worth 
while  to  the  teacher.  As  he  sat  lonesomely 
pining  for  Alice,  who  dared  not  defy  her  par- 
ents, even  though  she  had  grown  tired  of  the 
teachers  early  rival,  he  thought  there  was 
enough  charm  and  beauty  and  peace  in  their 
lives  to  make  the  stay  worth  while.  The  County 
Superintendent  visited  his  school  and  found  it 
the  best  in  the  couutryside.  One  of  the  girls 
said  when  she  grew  u'p  she  hoped  she,  too, 
would  be  "a  country  soup",  because  they  had 
yaller  horses  to  ride  on  and  got  chicken  for 
breakfast.  The  man  singled  out  "That  Hay 
Boy"  and  said  he  would  be  a  lawyer. 

Time  passed.  The  lawyer  and  the  school 
teacher  became  respected  personalities.  Betty 
Jo  and  Alice  Slater  found  much  in  common, 
and  the  wild  revelries  and  untamed  rampages 
of  the  first  months  at  school  were  at  last  al- 
most over.  The  mountaineers  are  a  stubborn 
people,  but  they  learn  quickly,  when  they  learn 
at  all. 

 o  

IMMUNITY  ISLAND 
B.   J.  Prilik 

BUSINESS  and  sciene  attempt  a  consolida- 
dation  that  ends  in  disaster  and  futility. 
The  Professor  and  Vincent  Parker  have 
been  working  out  a  theory  on  immunizing  wo- 
men so  that  they  will  become  sterile.  In  de- 
fiance of  the  Reverend  Peterson,  their  venture 
is  financed  by  the  wealthy  Hopkinson,  June's 
father,  because  the  foxy  man  sees  a  personal 
profit  in  it.  As  soon  as  the  Association  Press 
announces  the  success  of  the  serum,  a  trans- 
action is  arranged  with  the  government,  ceding 
them  the  deserted  "Immunity  Island,"  where 
their  prisoners  are  dumped  as  experimental 
material.  Incidentally  (and  primarily,  as  far 
as  the  commercial-minded  Hopkinson  is  con- 
cerned), these  prisoners  are  set  to  work  with- 
out pay,  reaping  a  harvest  for  Hopkinson,  who 
uses  the  serum  idea  only  as  a  publicity  stunt. 

June,  having  implicit  faith  in  her  sweetheart 
and  a  certain  respect  for  his  scientific  ideas, 
offers  herself  as  proof  of  her  "enlightenment," 
and  allows  herself  to  be  immunized.  But  Par- 
ker is  at  the  same  time  involved  in  an  affair 
with  Wanda,  a  passionate  little  half-breed, 
whose  superior  strength  renders  her  immune 
to  the  immunization  of  the  serum.  She  becomes 
pregnant,  with  Parker's  child,  and  squeals  on 
him. 

In  the  meantime,  Hopkinson  has  arrived,  with 


June,  and  her  alleged  companion,  Tula,  who  is 
the  business  man's  voluptuous  weakness.  Tula 
is  a  dope  fiend,  ever  since  she  left  her  first 
husband,  who  had  neglected  her  in  the  interest 
of  science.  It  is  discovered  that  this  first  hus- 
band is  no  other  than  Parker's  professor,  a 
man  whose  only  interest  is  in  his  work,  and 
who  realizes  he  has  done  Tula  an  injustice,  in 
having  married  her. 

Peterson,  the  Reverend,  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  irreligious  ideas  of  1950.  His  constant 
sermonizing-  falls  on  deaf  ears.  June  continues 
to  regard  her  engagement  as  a  license  to  live 
with  Parker.  But  she,  as  well  as  Wanda,  is 
not  affected  by  the  serum.  Wanda  is  inoculated 
once  again  by  Parker,  and  appears  to  be  dead, 
when  the  young  scientist  restores  her,  and  as- 
sures her  that  she  will  now  not  have  her  baby. 
June,  overwhelmed,  refuses  to  undergo  a  sim- 
ilar inoculation,  and  Parker  renders  it  when 
she  is  in  his  arms.  She  is  not  as  strong  as 
Wanda,  and  dies,  instead  of  recovering. 

News  has  gone  out  for  more  serum  and  other 
scientific  equipment.  The  flying  machine  is  out 
of  order,  and  unless  outside  aid  is  received, 
there  will  be  no  return.  But  Wanda,  vengeful 
because  Parker  rejected  her  love  and  then  killed 
her  child,  has  her  own  lover  cut  the  wires  of 
communication  with  the  civilized  areas,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  relief  in  sight.  Tula  and 
the  professor  meet  again,  but  no  kind  of  recon- 
ciliation ensues.  The  effect  of  this  ultra- 
sophistication  and  ultra-scientific  attitude  on 
life  seems  indeed  devastating.  Obviously  the 
effort  to  quell  the  one  noble  passion  of  woman- 
hood, to  procreate,  seems  to  be  interfered  with 
by  some  divine  means.  Wanda  in  a  fit  of  rage 
stabs  Parker,  as  he  is  bending  over  June.  Then 
the  half-breed  rushes  madly  to  her  Tony,  and 
the  Immunity  Island  is  deserted  by  all  healthy- 
minded  individuals  but  Hopkinson,  who  will 
probably  secure  some  escape  for  himself,  Tula, 
and  the  Professor,  thereby  freeing  the  prisoners 
from  their  excessive  toil. 

 o  

REVENGE 
Lucy  Irvine 

THE  characters:  Michael  O'Day,  tall,  raw- 
boned  and  Irish,  foreman  at  a  woolen  mill, 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  unfailingly 
good-natured.  His  happy  smile  never  left  his 
face.  He  even  smiled  on  Saturday  nights,  when 
he  would  hand  his  pay  envelope  over  to  his 
wife.  .  .  Maggie  O'Day,  a  plump  little  woman 
who  was  forever  in  her  kitchen,  stewing  over  a 
roast  or  a  cake  or  some  tempting  dish  to  be 
devoured  by  her  hungry  brood.  .  .  Frederick 
O'Day,  their  first  born,  a  tall,  dark,  extremely 
handsome  young  man.  Although  he  was  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  "high-hat",  he  was  the 
pride  of  the  entire  family.  His  beaming  mother 
never  let  anybody  forget  that  he  was  the  As- 
sistant District  Attorney.  .  .  Marten  O'Day, 
handsome,  too,  in  a  swarthy,  sloe-eyed  way, 
was  only  a  truck  driver,  but  gave  promise  of 
some  day  becoming-  a  great  violinist.  He  idol- 
ized his  pretty  little  sister,  Mary  O'Day,  who, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  married.  .  .  Eddie 
Beckmeyer,  an  industrious  youth  of  German 
descent,  owner  and  manager  of  a  neighbor- 
hood grocery  and  meat  market.  Mary  was 
his  efficient  cashier.  Eddie  was  the  wise- 
cracking clown  of  the  family. 

Frederick  and  Marten  were  both  in  love  with 
Louise  Hawthorn,  an  orphan,  who  was  friendly 
with  the  family.  Marten  tells  her  of  his  love 
one  moonlight  night,  and  is  unhappy  to  learn 
that  Frederick  has  beaten  him  to  it,  and  has 
been  accepted.  The  girl  shows  him  a  ring 
she  wears  on  a  chain  around  her  neck.  They 
have  kept  their  engagement  secret.  So  Marten 
worships  her  in  silence. 

Their  home  life  is  a  very  happy  one.  At 
times,  Maggie  O'Day,  feels  that  their  home  is 
beneath  the  station  of  her  children,  but  they 
hasten  to  reassure  her  of  their  devotion.  In 
August  Mary  Beckmeyer  presents  her  husband 
with  a  daughter, — a  little  baby  who  chews  her 
fist  and  looks  around  wisely.  Marten  especially 
is  happy  and  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  leisure 
time  with  the  infant.  .  .  Michael  rents  an  old 
farm  house  for  the  summer  months  and  a  real 
vacation  is  promised  the  family.  On  their  way 
to  the  house,  with  the  family's  Chevrolet  and 
Frederick's  Packard,  the  small  car  makes  a  turn 
and  is  out  of  sight.  Frederick  and  Marten  hear 
three  shots.  When  they  reach  them  they  find 
the  blood-stained  bodies  of  Mary  and  Eddie. 
They  have  been  the  victims  of  gangsters — Tony 
Feranni  and  Butch  Morgan, — who  were  waiting 
for  Mike  Tripani,  King  of  Bootleggers! 

Marten  and  Frederick  are  witnesses  at  the 
trial  of  the  gangsters  but  due  to  Frederick's 
cowardice,  he  does  not  support  Marten's  testi- 
mony. The  gangsters  are  freed.  Marten  vows 
vengeance  and  accordingly  enlists  in  Tripani's 
gang,  and  shortly  thereafter  becomes  the  leader 
of  the  men.  Tripani  has  been  taken  for  a 
ride! 

Marten,  under  the  name  of  Martello,  leads 
his  men  against  the  gangsters  with  success. 
When  his  men  would  make  a  report,  Marten 
would  go  with  the  baby,  take  a  string  of  tiny, 
blood-red  rubies  from  around  its  neck  and  add 
one.  One  ruby  for  each  man  that  paid  with 
his  life  for  the  death  of  the  baby's  parents.  .  . 


At  last  he  is  ready  for  Frederick,  and  by  a 
ruse,  has  him  come  to  his  home  under  the 
belief  that  Martello  is  ready  to  surrender. 
While  there  the  nurse  reports  the  baby  is  vio- 
lently ill,  and  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  for- 
gotten. Marten  rushes  to  the  home  of  his 
mother.  There,  fortunately,  it  is  found  that 
the  infant  suffers  merely  from  an  attack  of 
bronchitis.  .  .  Frederick  takes  Louise  in  his 
arms,  but  she  breaks  away  from  him  and 
rushes  to  Marten's  side.  She  throws  her  arm 
about  his  shoulders,  and  with  shining  eyes  she 
sings  the  sweet  music  of  "Sweet  Little  Mother" 
.<<ong  which  he  had  so  often  played  in  the  happy 
days  past.  Maggie  O'Day  weeps  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude  on  her  husband's  shoulder.  .  . 
Hours  later,  a  wondering  and  impatient  police 
force  bursts  into  the  empty  office  of  Martello, 
the  Murdering  Gangster,  who  now  has  disap- 
peared for  all  time. 

 o  

THIS  COLLEGE  RACKET 
Lawrence  Smith 

ELMER  GLEASON  arrives  at  College,  prop- 
erly inculcated  with  the  spirit  of  Alma 
Mater, — so  much  so  that  he  is  one  of  the 
many  who  have  purchased  a  ticket  for  the 
Grand  Opening  Rally, — price  $1.25.  It  hurt 
him  quite  a  bit  to  find  that  it  was  already  a 
year  old,  and  he  is  glad  that  he  has  not  told 
Bill.  Bill  stands  for  William  J.  Stearns — mem- 
oer  of  the  varsity  and  one  of  the  best-liked 
men  about  the  campus.  Bill  has  chosen  El- 
mer's name  from  the  matriculation  list  and  the 
latter  is  fortunate  to  find  himself  a  room-mate 
of  so  popular  a  student.  It  is  not  unnatural 
then  for  Elmer  to  have  entree  to  Bill's  social 
life  and  in  short  order  he  learns  of  Alice 
Herschpool.  Alice  is  the  daughter  of  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  underwear  and  lingerie  and  di- 
vides her  attentions  between  Bill  and  Guy 
Benson,  also  a  member  of  the  squad.  Bill,  it  is 
true,  has  been  playing  a  minor  part.  It  only  a 
short  time  back  that  Alice  had  stood  him  up 
and  the  memory  of  this  had  rankled  him  for  a 
long  time.  Bill  was  that  way — over  Alice.  And 
when  he  learns  that  it  was  Guy  who  was  sub- 
stituting for  him  he  resolves  to  high-hat  Alice 
so  that  she  knows  her  place.  .  .  Bill  and  Elmer 
meet  Alice  and  Bettine  and  walk  them  over 
to  the  library.  They  invite  the  girls  to  a  party 
and  the  invitation  is  accepted.  Elmer  learns 
that  Bill  is  bootlegging — from  financial  neces- 
sity. .  .  Chuck  blows  in  from  Paris,  with  more 
than  his  due  quota  of  Parisian  post  cards. 

In  due  time  Alice  arives  with  her  Marmon. 
There  are  four  couples  in  the  party — including 
Guy  Benson.  Everyone  knew  of  the  relations  of 
the  two.  Bill  himself  had  invited  him,  hoping 
that  Guy  would  show  himself  up  as  a  flop.  .  . 
At  the  "Blue  Heaven,"  Red  Peppers  and  his 
hot  band  entertain.  A  fountain  in  the  center 
presents  an  opportunity  for  exposed  bathing. 
Chuck  decides  not  to  get  tight  until  after  the 
show.  Guy,  true  to  form,  gets  drunk  without 
loss  of  time  and  is  taken  in  hand  by  the 
bouncers.  .  .  Some  time  later  a  note  from  Alice 
to  Bill  holds  him  responsible  for  the  misfor- 
tune. "You  might  have  prevented  it,"  she 
wrote. 

The  first  game  of  the  season.  Guy  Benson 
contributes  to  the  defeat  of  the  team  by  holding 
back  on  the  offensive.  Bill,  as  Captain  of  the 
team,  could  either  rule  him  out  or  incapacitate 
him,  which  under  the  circumstances  would  have 
been  just.  It  was  a  serious  situation.  His 
sense  of  honor,  however,  and  the  feeling  that 
Alice  would  hold  him  responsible,  induce  him 
to  keep  Guy  in  the  game.  .  .  At  the  frat  house, 
— Elmer,  very  much  drunk, — confides  to  Alice 
the  true  facts.  .  .  Later,  in  an  attempt  to  give 
Guy  his  just  deserts,  he  borrows  some  jugs 
from  Bill's  stock  and  plants  them  in  Guy's  room. 
Elmer  fails  to  take  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, that  Bill's  initials  are  on  the  containers, 
and  Bill  is  hauled  before  Dean  Hall.  He  volun- 
tarily offers  to  leave  College  and  is,  in  fact,  at 
the  depot  with  Elmer  when  he  is  met  by  Alice. 
She  tells  him  that  Dean  Hall  was  about  to 
propose  merely  a  letter  of  rebuke,  in  view  of  his 
past  school  accomplishments.  But  probably  the 
fact  that  Alice  wants  him  to  stay  is  the  most 
convincing  appeal,  and  there  is  a  grand  rally 
that  night,  with  the  wedding  of  Bill  and  Alice 
looming  straight  ahead! 


STOLEN  KISSES 
Margaret  T.  Cooke 

DORA  ROBP1RTS,  tired  of  pounding  the 
kej's  as  a  typist,  takes  her  grandmother 
and  savings  over  a  goodly  period  to  a  fash- 
ionable shore  resort,  there  to  snare,  entrap  and 
vanquish  some  idle  millionaire.  "From  now 
on,"  Dora  resolved,"  money  would  be  her  god." 
And  thus,  with  thoughts  of  Charlie  Simms, 
multi-millionaire  residing  at  the  hotel,  as  she 
gathered  from  newspaper  reports,  Dora  stum- 
bles down  the  stairs  into  the  arms  of  a  hand- 
some young  chap,  with  black  hair  and  equally 
black  eyes.  "Oh,  it's  Charlie  Simms,"  Dora 
manages  to  say,  and  then  faints.  The  young 
man  looks  around  helplessly  and  at  the  request 
of  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Grant,  takes  her  to 
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her  room.  He  had  been  somewhat  surprised  at 
being-  addressed  as  Charlie  Simms.  The  young 
girl,  apparently,  had  mistaken  him  for  Charlie 
Simms  who  had  left  suddenly  on  a  foreign  trip. 
Well,  he  would  carry  on  the  delusion,  even  if  It 
wasn't  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  girl  was 
far  too  pretty!  "Charlie"  and  Dora  become 
fast  friends.  Dora,  who  had  set  herself  against 
love,  is  strangely  captivated  when  in  his  com- 
pany. But  when  he  passionately  kisses  her  Dora 
leaves  him  in  a  rage.  He  induces  her,  some- 
what later,  to  meet  him  in  the  garden.  Hope- 
lessly in  love  with  Dora,  he  means  to  tell  her 
the  truth — that  he  is  merely  the  manager  of 
the  hotel,  and  a  long  way  off  from  being-  rich. 
But  a  bell-boy  interrupts,  bringing  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Grant  an  d  with  apologies,  Dora 
leaves. 

To  say  that  Dora  is  shocked  when  the  real 
Mr.  Simms, — not  nearly  so  handsome, — makes 
his  appearance,  is  to  put  it  mildly.  Her  anger 
towards  Ned  knows  no  bounds.  Upon  an  auto- 
mobile trip,  Charlie  Simms  attempts  to  make 
violent  love  to  her  but  Dora  finds  him  unat- 
tractive, despite  his  wealth.  .  .  Ned,  playing 
the  part  of  a  more  active  Romeo,  climbs  the 
balcony  beneath  her  window,  and  imprints  a 
kiss  upon  her  beautiful  lips,  while  she  is  asleep. 
In  any  event,  Dora  now  finds  Ned  very  inter- 
esting despite  his  lack  of  wealth.  .  .  Granny 
receives  a  letter  from  a  cousin  of  hers,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  since  they  were  children. 
Lilly  is  introduced  to  Simms,  and  the,'  find 
they  had  known  each  other  since  childhood 
days — had  been  sweethearts  in  fact.  Charlie 
begins  to  rush  Lilly  and  in  a  month's  time 
their  engagement  is  announced.  .  .  Dora  feels 
the  pangs  of  loneliness — especially  when  her 
man  was  treading  the  same  ground.  And  so 
it  is  that  when  Ned,  who  had  been  playing  a 
waiting  game,  comes  upon  Dora  she  finds  her- 
self in  his  arms.  "I  love  you — I  love  you,"  was 
all  Ned  could  say.  And  to  Dora,  this  was 
plenty. 

 o  

THE  HOMECOMING 
Paul  Riepan 

INTO  the  calm  atmosphere  of  a  clear  sum- 
mer afternoon  on  the  rolling  hills  near  the 
college  campus,  the  strong,  rough  figure  of 
an  adventurer  stalked,  right  up  to  the  group 
of  college  boys  and  girls  who  were  whiling 
away  the  afternoon  with  songs  and  chatter. 
The  stranger's  sudden  appearance  nakes  them 
all  uncomfortable — that  is,  all  except  little  Eva, 
whose  sympathetic  heart  goes  out  to  the  man. 
She  is  disappointed,  however,  when  he  asks  for 
the  nearest  place  to  buy  booze. 

On  their  way  home  later  that  afternoon  they 
come  upon  the  same  figure  again,  asleep  under 
a  tree.  Near  him  lies  a  notebook — his  diary. 
The  boys  snatch  it  up,  and  as  he  is  still  asleep, 
begin  to  read.  As  the  narrative  proceeds,  the 
company,  first  amused,  becomes  strangely  sub- 
dued by  the  tale  of  a  disappointed  love  that 
drove  the  man  to  all  parts  of  the  world  seeking- 
consolation  with  other  women. 

It  happened  in  this  way:  A  childhood  ro- 
mance, begun  when  he  was  six  and  Eleanor 
four,  culminates  three  weeks  after  their  gradu- 
ation from  college,  when  Eleanor  marries — an- 
other man.  To  forget  his  disappointment,  he 
takes  passage  on  a  ship  to  Santos,  South  Amer- 
ica. There  he  meets  Marie,  a  Spanish  seno- 
rita  who,  with  the  aid  of  Spanish  wine,  induces 
his  first  fit  of  forgetfulness.  Six  days  later 
the  ship  sails. 

Buenos  Ayres!  He  catches  sight  of  a  pretty 
wench  on  the  boulevard,  but  loses  her.  In  a 
cabaret,  wine  again  induces  forgetfulness.  .  .  . 
But  what  would  Eleanor  think?  He  sees  the 
girl  on  the  Boulevard,  but  is  too  tipsy  to  re 
member  more  until  he  wakes  up  in  a  cozy  room 
and  she  greets  him  with:  "Buenos  dias,  mi 
amigo!"  Five  weeks  later  in  the  Canary  Is- 
lands he  wins  the  Captain's  girl,  by  adroitly 
changing  seats  in  an  expensive  cabaret.  At 
the  next  port  he  finds  a  woman  asleep  near  a 
bench,  who  comforts  him  for  a  day.  Their 
voyage  soon  takes  him  to  Constantinople  with 
its  narrow  streets  and  dirty  houses.  "While 
walking  through  the  streets  a  voice  calls  him 
and  tells  him  to  jump  through  the  window.  In- 
side he  finds  another  unfortunate — a  minister's 
daughter. 

When  he  returns  to  Santos  he  looks  for  Ma- 
rie, but  she,  too,  has  left  him  to  get  married. 
It  is  now  three  years  since  he  departed,  and  he 
decides  to  go  back  and  start  up  in  business.  In 
the  group  he  recognizes  Eva,  Eleanor's  sister, 
but  believes  she  does  not  know  him.  The 
sweet  golden-haired  girl  has  grown  up.  He 
feels  that  she  is  even  more  lovable  than  her 
sister.  .  . 

As  the  reader  finishes,  Eva  cries,  "Teddy, 
Teddy!"  Her  hand  is  imprisoned  in  his,  and 
he  leads  the  girl  back  to  her  house.  For  the 
first  time,  her  companions  feel  the  hand  of 
fate,  and  are  silent  as  she  moves  away. 


GALLIPOLIS 

Genevieve  H.  Cheney 
and 

Chester  Geppert  Marsh 

IN  the  flourishing  colony  of  Gallipolis  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  River  the  memory  of  aris- 
tocratic France  is  kept  alive  by  the  immi- 
grants from  the  French  revolution.     The  col- 


and  his  wife  Jeanne,  keepers  of  the  Inn,  and 
especially  Charles,  a  waif  left  at  the  Innkeep's 
door,  whose  memories  of  aristocratic  gardens, 
peacocks  and  noble  ladies  set  his  friends  in  the 
village  wondering.  News  is  brought  to  Simon 
by  Etienne,  a  river  boatman,  of  the  arrival  of 
Louis  Phillipe,  a  French  nobleman,  and  the 
mysterious  arrival  of  four  gentlemen  from 
France. 

On  the  morning  preceeding  the  dance  a 
strange  incident  in  the  shop  of  Jules  intensi- 
fies the  mystery  about  Charles.  Renee,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Innkeeper  and  beloved  of  Charles, 
brings  an  ancient  watch  to  be  repaired.  Charles 
is  attracted  to  it  and  discovers  a  secret  spring 
unknown  to  all  except  Simon,  who  had  received 
it  from  Louis  XVI  for  service  in  the  royal 
household.  Anne  Bailey,  an  old  woman  and 
supposed  witch,  prophesizes  strange  events. 

She  is  right  for  once.  Louis  Phillipe  arrives 
with  a  secret  mission,  the  search  for  the  Dau- 
phin who  disappeared  from  the  prison  in  179o, 
and  who  would  now  be  King  of  France.  He  is 
attracted  to  Charles,  who  has  the  Bourbon  look 
and  stature.  The  dance  goes  on.  Charles  de- 
clares his  heart  to  Renee,  his  childhood  sweet- 
heart, who  now  becomes  his  affianced. 

The  next  morning'  the  four  gentlemen,  the 
Due  de  Pienne,  d'Avaray,  Jaucourt,  and  the 
Abee  de  la  Marree,  emissaries  from  the  Comte 
of  Provence,  self-styled  Louis  the  XVIII,  arrive 
at  the  inn,  also  in  search  of  the  Dauphin.  Bap- 
tiste  Ballin,  a  half-witted  admirer  of  Charles, 
enters  the  Inn  beating  his  drum  and  calling  for 
"Lord  Charles."  The  title  aroused  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  nobles,  and  they  inquire  for  the 
young  man.  When  he  appears,  they  are  also 
struck  at  once  by  the  resemblance.  They  obtain 
the  story  of  his  strange  appearance,  and  his 
memories  of  a  former  sphere  of  existence  from 
Simon.  These  facts  are  substantiated  by  Louis 
Phillippe,  who  joins  the  group  and  declares  him- 
self the  representative  of  the  friends  of  the 
prince  in  England,  who  wish  to  see  the  rightful 
heir  on  the  throne. 

In  the  meantime,  Renee  confides  her  fears 
to  Charles  that  he  may  forget  her  when  he 
becomes  King.  He  denies  this  forcibly,  and 
offers  to  give  up  his  right  to  the  throne,  but 
when  Renee  confides  her  wish  to  live  in  France, 
he  promises  to  make  her  his  Queen. 

Charles  is  called  in  for  the  final  proof  before 
all  the  nobles.  A  watch  coresponding  to  that 
of  the  Innkeeper  is  produced,  and  fits  the  de- 
scription given  it  the  previous  morning  by 
Charles.  The  Abbe  explains  the  situation  to 
Charles,  and  tells  him  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  take  Renee  with  him  to  France.  There  is, 
however,  a  final  proof  of  his  identity.  The 
Dauphin  had  three  crosses  on  his  wrist.  Charles 
hesitates  a  moment  and  then  bares  his  wrist 
to  show  the  mark  to  the  amazement  of  all. 
"Yes,  I  AM  your  Prince,"  he  says,  at  the  same 
time  seizing  a  hot  coal  and  burning  the  scar 
on  his  wrist  to  obliterate  the  mark.  France  is 
worthless  to  him  without  Renee.  A  moment  of 
silence,  then  the  Abbee  raises  his  hand  to  bless 
them  and  they  kneel  to  His  Majesty,  Louis 
XVII  of  France. 

 o  

BLIND  ALLEY 

Anne  Wilson 

THE  characters:  Sylvia  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, Julia  and  Helen,  Sylvia's  sisters, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Julia's  fiance  (Dick  Eld- 
redge),  Sylvia's  husband  (Jeff  Michaels),  Mr. 
Benson,  Lucille,  Lucille  Benson,  Mr.  Manning — 
Boys  and  girls,  school  friends  of  Sylvia,  when 
she  is  in  her  'teens:  Sylvia's  friends,  Dick's 
friends. 

The  Time:  Present,  in  any  good-sized  city. 

The  Theme:  The  important  point  in  this 
story  is  that  two  young  people  are  drawn  into 
an  early  marriage  in  order  to  escape  the  social 
whirl  which  goes  on  about  them.  Bored  with 
thrills  and  excitement  at  an  age  when  they 
should  be  most  enthusiastic  and  eager  about 
life,  they  marry  in  order  to  settle  down  to 
something-  stable  and  peaceful.  Until  they  are 
married  they  have  never  had  time  to  think 
about  themselves  or  to  develop  their  minds  or 
characters.  They  marry,  knowing  nothing-  about 
themselves  and  very  little  about  each  other.  Af- 
ter the  first  thrill  of  marriage  begins  to  wear 
off  each  one  starts  to  grow  and  because  they 
were  very  young  and  inexperienced  and  bored 
neither  one  of  them  foresaw  that  this  growth 
of  character  and  development  might  just  as 
well  lead  them  apart  instead  of  welding  them 
closer  together.  This  is  what  happens.  Sylvia 
begins  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to  learn 
to  use  her  mind.  Everything  takes  on  new 
significance  and  importance.  Things  begin  to 
thrill  her  mentally  instead  of  sensationally. 
She  begins  to  appreciate  life  more  keenly.  When 
she  meets  Jeff  Michaels  she  is  able  to  realize 
what  an  interesting  person  he  is.  Dick,  on  his 
part,  begins  after  his  marriage,  to  realize  the 
immensity  of  business  and  he  discovers  that 
for  him  business  and  doing  important  things 
in  the  world  is  far  more  satisfying  and  inter- 
esting than  any  woman.  He  finds  that  business 
is  his  whole  life,  and  his  marriage  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  These  two  are  not  unreasonable, 
selfish  youngsters,  seeking  only  pleasure  and 
excitement.  Their  marriage  is  not  a  tabloid 
newspaper  affair  of  unhappy  love,  finding  ex- 


pression elsewhere  when  they  begin  to  bore  each 
each  other.  It  is  a  tragic  mistake,  making  them 
both  unhappy  because  it  has  turned  out  beyond 
their  control,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Jeff  is  not  a  reason  for  Sylvia's  divorce.  Her 
feeling  for  him  is  the  natural  result  of  her 
maturity.  The  same  is  true  of  Dick's  desire  for 
submersing  himself  in  business.  Their  marriage 
and  their  divorce  is  the  fault  of  a  system  of 
syncopated  living. 

The  story:  Sylvia,  daughter  of  an  average 
family,  in  her  early  'teens,  attends  a  dance  of 
her  classmates.  Dating  from  that  event,  a 
procession  of  social  events  takes  place,  in 
which  Sylvia  plays  an  ever-increasing  role.  At 
a  time  when  girls  ought  to  be  experiencing 
social  contacts  with  the  opposite  sex,  Sylvia  is 
sophisticated  and  bored,  if  not  mature.  She 
has  run  the  gauntlet  of  petting,  smoking, 
drinking,  etc.  Her  sister  Julia's  marriage  sug- 
ony  is  preparing  for  the  annual  harvest  dance 
and  we  meet  the  village  characters — old  Jules 
Thibault,  the  watchmaker;  Simon  Marquette 
gests  to  her  a  possible  variation  to  the  social 
grind,  which  she  now  detests.  College  she 
has  never  had  time  to  consider.  .  .  At  the 
wedding  she  is  kissed  by  Dick,  who  is  in  a 
sentimental  mood,  and  this  leads  to  further  con- 
tact between  the  two.  Dick  proposes  and  is 
accepted.  Sylvia  breaks  the  news  to  her  par- 
ents. .  .  .  Time  passes.  Julia,  noticing  the 
handwriting  upon  the  wall,  attempts  to  reas- 
sure Sylvia.  Julia:  "Marriage,  darling,  is  one- 
tenth  passion,  two-tenths  love  and  all  the  rest 
is  philosophical  resignation."  Sylvia:  "I  won- 
der how  you  get  philosophically  resigned."  And 
Julia:  "Age,  dear.    Just  age." 

Sylvia  turns  to  further  education  to  pass  her 
time  and  Dick's  time  and  interests  is  com- 
pletely given  to  business.  Sylvia  meets  Jeff 
and  becomes  a  friend  of  his,  but  he  refrains 
from  declaring  his  love  because  she  is  married. 
Dick  gets  an  offer  to  travel  for  a  year  and  he 
and  Sylvia  agree  that  it  is  a  good  idea.  When 
he  returns  they  face  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  happy  and  must  get  a  divorce.  Jeff  then 
proposes  and  is  accepted.  Sylvia  asks  if  he 
minds  marrying  a  divorced  woman.  He  has 
never  married  and  is  rather  inclined  to  be  ideal- 
istic about  women.  Sylvia:  "Anyway,  Jeff, 
it  was  a  clean  divorce  and  one  can  be  thankful 
for  anything  in  such  a  mess  of  affairs." 

 o  

ONE   GIRL'S  FOLLY 

Mrs.  Carroll  Irvin 

WJHEa'  Colleen  Flynn  joined  the  Fisher 
\y  Stock  Company  in  1917  she  met  Donald 
Wells,  the  man  who  was  destined  to  be 
the  cause  of  all  her  happy, — and  unhappy, — 
days.  They  met  at  breakfast  in  the  quaint  old- 
fashioned  boarding  house  run  by  "Ma"  McDon- 
ald for  theatrical  people,  and  after  the  intro- 
duction, Colleen  realized  that  he  was  the  man 
who  was  to  play  leads  opposite  her.  His  charm, 
ease  of  manner  and  Irish  tongue  won  the  hearts 
of  all,  Even  Ma  Mac,  who  came  in  and  de- 
manded who  he  was,  succumbed  when  he 
drawled  out:  "Sure,  and  I  might  be  the  Prince 
from  Ireland,  but  am  only  poor  Donald  Wells 
from  Texas." 

Colleen  was  only  twenty,  and  romance  was 
sweet.  She  was  soon  in  love  with  the  curly- 
haired,  laughing  boy.  On  the  train  to  Alabama 
he  told  her  of  his  love,  and  between  his  kisses 
persuaded  her  to  take  a  little  room  with  him. 
At  Donald's  suggestion,  they  began  to  save  as 
much  money  as  they  could,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  put  on  a  big  act  in  vaudeville.  Soon,  how- 
ever, she  noticed  a  change.  He  began  to  go 
out  alone,  and  to  gamble.  Finally,  he  per- 
suaded her  to  hand  all  the  money  over  to  him. 
Then  the  war  came,  and  Don  was  drafted. 
When  the  camp  was  quarantined  during  the  flu 
epidemic,  Colleen  was  forbidden  to  visit  him, 
and  so  told  him  the  big  news,  that  she  was  to 
by  a  mother.  When  the  Armistice  was  signed 
she  was  admitted  to  the  camp,  but  as  she  ap- 
proached his  tent,  she  heard  voices — his  and  an- 
other woman's.  They  were  talking  about  their 
baby  son.  .  .  It  was  his  wife. 

That  night,  in  a  hospital  where  she  was  ta- 
ken after  she  was  picked  up  unconscious  on  the 
street,  her  baby  girl  was  born.  In  her  delirium 
she  told  the  whole  story.  The  doctor  became 
interested  in  her  case,  and  offered  her  work  in 
the  hospital.  Here  she  found  true  happiness 
in  her  work,  for  she  became  a  registered  nurse. 
Collen  was  supremely  content  too  in  the  love  of 
her  husband,  for,  of  course,  she  married  the 
doctor. 

 o  

THE  GAMBLER 
Mrs.  Carroll  Irvin 

<<T  pronounce  you  man  and  wife!"  Thus 
I  ended  a  very  simple  wedding  that  made 
Beth  Merrill  the  wife  of  the  man  she 
loved — Joe  Struthers.  .  .  For  four  years  Beth 
is  the  happiest  human  on  earth.  But  Beth  as- 
certains that  Joe  is  a  gentleman  gambler.  Of 
course  he  would  phone  but  as  time  went  on  Beth 
grew  more  and  more  lonely.  In  part  this  was 
remedied  through  the  friendship  of  Bob.  Bob 
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was  Joe's  best  pal  and  when  Joe  could  not  get 
away,  he  would  ask  Bob  to  serve  instead — 
picture  shows,  dances,  etc. 

The  day  arrived  when  Beth  learns  she  is  to 
become  a  mother.  When  Joe  learns  the  news 
he  is  supremely  happy.  "Of  course,  you  goose, 
it  is  going  to  be  my  baby,  too."  And  then,  in 
the  midst  of  activities,  it  ceased  to  be  a  seven 
days'  wonder  and  was  relegated  to  the  common- 
place. .  .  One  night,  when  Beth  and  Bob  are 
alone,  he  confesses  his  love  for  her.  And  Beth: 
"Hush,  hush!  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying.  I  love  Joe.  Oh,  how  I  love  him!  And 
Bob, — there  is  to  be  a  little  Joe  soon,  and  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  tonight  that  we  would  spend 
our  evenings  right  here  with  music  and  read- 
ing, and  I  would  get  our  lunch.  But  now, — 
Oh,   Bob, — you  have  made  that  impossible." 

The  little  son  Beth  had  longed  for  came, — a 
darling  blue  eyed,  black  haired  daughter.  Joe, 
for  a  while  stayed  home  with  her.  One  evening 
he  hands  her  a  package,  saying:  "Bob  had 
asked  slim  to  give  it  to  me.  I  opened  it  and 
found  a  beautiful  piece  of  leather  burnt  round 
the  edges,  and  this  motto  burned  into  it." 
There  is  a  letter  for  Joe,  in  which  Bob  con- 
fides his  love  for  Beth,  realizes  that  he  cannot 
live  without  her  and  states  that  he  intends 
doing  away  with  himself.  He  cautions  Joe: 
"Do  not  leave  her  to  some  one  who  would  not 
play  the  game,  because  no  one  could  be  with 
Beth  night  after  night,  holding  her  in  their 
arms  to  dance,  feeling  the  nearness  of  her, — 
and  not  love  her.  .  .  So  good-bye,  old  pal.  We 
may  meet  again.     Who  knows!" 

But  Joe  does  not  heed  the  advice.  Under  the 
spell  of  questionable  morals,  he  takes  to  drink 
and  soon  is  penniless.  After  much  suffering- 
Beth  decides  to  obtain  a  divorce.  After  sell- 
ing her  furniture  and  diamonds,  of  which  she 
had  a  few,  and  borrowing  the  rest,  she  opens 
a  tea  room  and  is  able  to  find  forgetfulness  in 
her  work.  She  is  able  to  have  the  luxuries  of 
life  and  is  a  successful  business  woman, — but 
unhappiness  nevertheless.  Beth  longs  for  her 
Southern  sweetheart  whom  she  married  so  long 
ago. 

 o  

OUT  OF  THE  LIMELIGHT 

Margaret  Aymar  Allen 

JACK  PENNINGTON,  favorite  son  of  a 
Southern  city's  social  set,  is  disgusted  by 
the  sham  of  it  all.  When  Vivian  Grey,  a 
married  woman  of  loose  morals,  tries  all  her 
practiced  wiles  to  seduce  him  at  a  club  din- 
ner, he  decides  to  break  away  from  it.  He 
packs  his  things  and  departs  in  his  roadster. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon  he  reaches 
a  prosperous  peach-growing  district.  While  re- 
filling his  gas  tank  his  attention  is  attracted 
by  a  young  girl  riding  jauntily  by  on  a  power- 
ful horse.  On  inquiry  he  finds  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Pat  Gordon,  the  biggest  peach 
grower  in  the  district.  Jack  puts  up  at  a  hotel 
and  soon  has  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Patsy 
when  theeir  horses  pass  under  a  sheltered  lane. 
He  discovers  that  she  is  an  only  child,  and 
dresses  in  mannish  clothes  to  please  her  father, 
who  would  have  wished  her  to  be  a  boy. 

They  become  fast  friends.  On  one  of  their 
morning  jaunts  along  the  road  they  hear  cries 
coming  from  a  cabin,  where  on  investigation 
they  find  Bill  Hicks,  a  drunkard,  beating  his 
wife  Mary.  Jack  threatens  him  with  a  visit  of 
the  Klan  if  he  does  not  mend  his  ways.  On 
their  way  home  that  day  they  speak  of  mar- 
riage. While  sitting  under  a  shade  tree  Jack 
tells  her  of  his  love  and  asks  her  to  marry 
him.  She  is  afraid  her  father  will  not  consent 
to  lose  "his  son"  as  he  calls  her. 

Some  time  later  they  find  Bill  Hicks  again 
mistreating  his  wife.  Patsy  reminds  Jack  of 
his  promise.  He  and  Patsy  visit  Gordon 
Learnes,  leader  of  the  Klan,  but  he  is  ill  and 
cannot  ride.  Patsy  contrives  to  persuade  him 
to  loan  her  his  hood  and  mask  for  her  father, 
who  is  his  closest  friend.  She,  however,  plans 
to  ride  herself.  Jack  suspects  her  plans  and 
follows  her.  He  enters  the  cabin  just  in  time 
to  prevent  Bill  Hicks  from  throwing  a  chair  at 
the  supposed  leader.  Patsy  is  convinced  that 
she  cannot  be  a  real  man,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing puts  on  a  ruffled  dress  and  throws  her 
knickers  into  the  fire.  Her  father  asks  her  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  she  declares:  "Henceforth 
I  shall  be  3'our  daughter  and  Jack  shall  be 
your  son."  When  Mrs.  Pennington  receives 
Jack's  letters  her  fears  for  her  son  are  at  an 
end,  for  he  has  found  the  sweetest  blossom 
of  all  out  of  the  glare  of  society's  limelight. 

 o  

WHY   MOTHERS  FORGET 
Inza  A.  Wicks 

HEN  a  community  dance  is  announced 
in  the  town  of  Ridgeton,  Dora  Dair  feels 
er  disappointment  keenly,  for  the  expenses 
of  a  family  of  seven  children  leave  no  money 
for  the  kind  of  a  dress  that  she  would  want  to 
wear.  Mrs.  Kelly,  the  grocer's  wife,  notices 
the  tears  in  the  girl's  eyes  as  she  looks  at 
the  lovely  materials,  and  asks  her  about  her 
trouble.  Mrs.  Kelly's  heart  is  touched  by  the 
story  of  sleepless  nights,  and  overwork.  Her 
own  daughter  who  had  died  two  years  pre- 


viously, resembled  this  girl,  and  she  offers  her 
aid. 

The  night  of  the  dance  is  the  brightest  in 
Dora's  life.  The  fair-haired  girl  fairly  blooms 
in  white  silk,  lace  and  roses.  Here  she  meets 
Don  Blake,  whose  poetic  nature  attracts  her. 
They  are  married  two  months  later,  and  rent 
a  little  house.  While  working  as  a  farmer, 
Don  dreams  of  the  song  he  wants  to  write.  On 
the  night  their  little  girl  is  born  he  sings  Dora 
the  song  in  his  heart,  "Little  Mother."  With 
the  coming  of  the  baby,  however,  Don  has  to 
work  even  harder.  A  year  later  when  little 
Don  is  born,  they  decide  to  move  to  the  rail- 
road town  of  Duport.  One  night  Don  is  called 
to  help  clear  a  wreck,  and  the  next  morning  is 
brought  home  lifeless,  his  skull  fractured  by 
a  falling  beam. 

Dora  carries  on  for  her  family  of  two  girls 
and  a  boy  until  little  Don  is  twenty  years  old. 
Don  wants  to  make  his  mother's  life  easy,  but 
the  jobs  are  few.  An  easy  way  out  is  offered 
to  him,  and  gambling  provides  sufficient  money 
uni'il  he  is  caught  in  a  raid.  The  judge  be- 
comes interested  in  him,  and  gives  him  a  job 
as  his  chauffeur. 

On  the  night  of  the  big  bank  robbery  his 
former  companions  force  him — much  against 
his  will, — to  accompany  them.  Inside,  he  se- 
cretly pushes  the  alarm.  The  court  this  time 
finds  him  guilty  and  he  is  sentenced  to  twelve 
years  behind  the  bars.  While  making  her 
daily  rounds,  Jane  O'Brien,  the  warden's  daugh- 
ter, sees  Don  and  is  drawn  to  him.  That  night 
Don  writes  the  words  of  "Mother  Dear,  For- 
get". Jane  offers  to  write  the  music.  A  con- 
fession from  one  of  the  robbers  on  his  death 
lied  brings  release  to  Don,  who  goes  home  to 
"Little  Mother",  to  the  fame  which  his  song 
has  won  for  him,  and  to  the  love  of  Jane.  At 
last  Dora  is  happy,  for  her  son  has  achieved 
the  secret  ambition  of  his  father.  There  is 
peace  for  her  on  earth,  and  she  feels  there 
will  soon  be  peace  for  her  with  her  Don  in 
heaven. 


JUST  AN   AMATEUR   ON   THE  STAFF 
Itmogene  Black 

DANIEL  TACK  entered  the  small  town  of 
T  ,    a    place    noted    for    its  prosperous 

bootlegging  trade,  to  round  up  the  evi- 
dence and  establish  his  reputation  as  a  revenue 
officer.  His  first  step  was  to  associate  himself 
with  a  group  of  jolly,  fast-living  boys  and 
girls.  While  out  driving  with  them  he  often 
proposed  a  drink,  but  they  were  too  wary  for 
the  amateur,  whose  hints  were  broader  than 
he  thought.  One  night  he  overheard  a  conver- 
sation about  himself  which  made  him  decide 
to  feign  a  telegram  and  pack  off  to  headquar- 
ters, unsuccessful.  Did  we  say  unsuccessful? 
Not  quite,  for  in  that  little  factory  town  he  had 
met  Elinor. 

Failure  was  not  for  Daniel,  so  he  persuaded 
headquarters  to  allow  him  to  go  back  at  his 
own  expense.  This  time  he  planned  his  cam- 
pagn  differently.  Posing  as  a  salesman  of 
magazines,  aprons  and  toilet  articles,  he  gained 
admittance  into  nearly  every  house,  and  using 
his  nose  to  good  advantage,  rounded  up  eight 
of  the  best  families  of  the  town.  He  found,  in 
addition,  a  gambling  house  that  flourished  in 
the  very  center  of  the  town.  This  time  he  was 
really  ready  for  headquarters.  With  the  repu- 
tation he  gained  through  this  he  was  able  to 
persuade  Elinor  to  accept  a  solitaire,  and 
pledge  herself  to  join  her  life  with  his. 

One  morning",  however,  he  was  sent  off  on  an- 
other trip,  this  time  into  a  dangerous  farming 
district,  supposed  to  be  supporting  some  stills. 
He  soon  won  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Brown,  at 
whose  home  he  stopped.  One  day  the  farmer 
himself  showed  him  his  still.  Daniel  managed 
to  hide  one  bottle  as  evidence.  In  his  heart, 
however,  he  felt  badly  about  betraying  the  man 
who  had  placed  his  confidence  in  him,  but 
duty  proved  stronger  than  anything  else.  His 
reputation  at  headquarters  increased,  but  his 
greatest  fame  was  at  his  home,  with  Elinor  ana 
his  own  two  little  amateurs. 

 o  

DIAMOND  IN  THE  ROUGH 
Sarah  M.  Leighton  Gonzalez 

LIFE  on  the  farm  just  outside  of  Middleton 
is  just  one  round  of  chores  for  Sarah 
Leighton,  eldest  in  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren. Husking  corn,  gathering  nuts  and  ap- 
ples, packing  tomatoes,  and  putting  up  the  pre- 
serves leaves  but  little  time  for  school  and 
play.  She  manages,  however,  to  finish  public 
school,  and  enter  the  high  school.  The  fall 
brings  with  it  promise  of  joy  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  The  fam- 
ily meet  for  the  enormous  dinner  of  roast  tur- 
key, but  before  the  holiday  is  at  a  close,  her 
mother,  Rose-Marie,  succumbs  to  the  paraly- 
tic stroke  that  leaves  her  an  invalid.  Life  grows 
even  harder  now.  She  cares  for  her  mother 
tenderly,  and  acts  as  housekeeper  for  her 
father  and  little  brothers  and  sisters.  Her 
father  becomes  morose  and  on  one  occasion 
knifes  her  pet  dog,  Bounce.  Then  her  moth- 
er's death  disrupts  the  household.  Her  broth- 
ers find  work,  and  the  youngest  children  are 


taken  care  of  by  their  mother's  sister,  Senora 
Franko  Carrazona. 

Free  at  last,  Sarah  starts  off  to  begin  her 
own  life.  She  obtains  a  position  as  house- 
maid, and  things  go  on  well  until  her  father, 
who  was  left  out  of  her  mother's  will,  inter- 
feres and  causes  her  discharge  by  his  disgrace- 
ful accusations.  Sarah  is  young  and  pretty,  a 
flashing  Spanish  senorita.  A  new  position  is 
soon  obtainer.  At  a  church  party  she  meets 
Emanuel  R.  Calderon,  who  falls  in  love  with 
her,  and  invites  her  to  a  party  at  his  brother's 
house.  As  Emanuel  is  leading  her  up  the  stairs 
to  her  room  that  night,  she  trips  and  he  car- 
ries her  into  the  room.  He  looks  down  upon 
her  as  she  lies  in  his  arms,  lips  drawn  with 
pain,  and  eyes  bright,  his  heart  is  filled  with 
longing.  They  meet  often.  Sarah  is  about  to 
have  a  baby,  but  is  afraid  to  tell  Emanuel.  She 
pretends  to  quarrel  with  him.  Little  Romanoa 
is  born.  Emanuel  is  heartbroken  at  Sarah's 
change  of  heart,  and  at  a  gathering  confides 
to  Ada  Rayne  that  she  is  cold  hearted.  Ada 
tells  him  the  truth  and  he,  overjoyed,  breaks 
away  to  run  to  her  apartment  where  they  are 
reunited. 

 o  

THE    MYSTERY  OF   BAILIE  GULCH 
L.  F.  Green 

THREE  paymasters  dead!  $150,000  stolen. 
Feeling  ran  high  against  the  unknown 
murderer  in  the  mountain  copper  town. 
No  clue  had  been  left  in  the  first  two  mur- 
ders, but  the  third  paymaster  had  had  time 
to  scrawl,  before  he  pased  away,  the  words 
"Killed  by  B.  B."  In  the  village  resided  a 
strange,  silent  character  named  Ben  Banner- 
man.  Suspicion  fastened  upon  him  at  once.  It 
is  learned  that  he  had  disappeared  the  night 
of  the  murder.  The  company  employing 
the  paymasters  offered  a  reward  of  $75,- 
iMio  for  the  capture  of  Ben  Bannerman, 
dead  or  alive.  The  State  added  to  this 
the  sum  of  $25,000.  .  .  Four  weeks  later  George 
Franklin,  pastor  of  the  church,  believes  he 
recognizes  Bannerman  in  the  congregation.  He 
communicates  his  suspicions  to  Dick  Hanson, 
sheriff  of  the  county.  They  follow  Bannerman, 
who  takes  an  automobile  and  after  a  thrilline 
ride,  Bannerman  confronts  them,  at  the  point 
of  a  gun,  and  offers  to  surrender  on  condition 
that  the  men  turn  over  $25,000  of  the  reward 
for  his  defense,  to  which  they  agree. 

During  the  trial  a  young  woman  shouts  "He 
is  innocent!  He  is  innocent!"  She  states  em- 
phatically that  the  murderer  was  a  short,  dark 
man.  She  declared  that  with  a  girl  friend  they 
had  been  witnesses  of  the  crime.  As  suddenly 
as  she  has  come,  she  disappears.  Bannerman 
is  found  guilty.  Execution  is  set  for  four 
weeks.  When,  however,  another  paymaster  is 
murdered  in  town  and  the  murderer  is  cap- 
tured, the  prosecutors  realize  that  a  terrible 
injustice  has  been  done  to  Bannerman.  The 
murderer,  when  confronted  by  Rene  and  Mar- 
cella,  the  two  witnesses,  confesses.  Marcella 
reveals  that  the  Black  Bandit  gave  her  money 
to  say  nothing,  but  when  Rene  had  told  her 
that  an  innocent  man  was  to  die,  she  decided 
to  tell.  .  .  The  Governor  wrote  out  a  full  par- 
don and  ordered  the  secretary  to  wire  instruc- 
tions to  the  sheriff  in  charge  of  Bannerman 
at  Bennet,  county  seat  of  the  adjoining  county. 
They  are  shocked  to  learn  that  the  wires  are 
down,  due  to  a  terrific  storm. 

Franklin  and  Marcella,  who  is  a  trained 
rider,  make  their  way  over  the  storm-trodden 
roads.  During  the  trip  Franklin  and  his  horse 
are  plunged  into  a  stream  and  Marcella  sees 
them  go  down.  She  makes  her  way  alone. 
Reaching  the  sheriff,  Marcella  frantically 
begged,  explained,  threatened, — all  to  no  avail. 
The  prisoner  is  led  across  the  intervening  lot 
and  alley  to  the  improvised  death  cell  close 
by  the  scaffold  when  Franklin,  exhausted, 
hands  a  moist  paper  to  the  officer — the  pardon! 

 o  

GYPSIES  AND  A  BABY 
Ann  Durald 

MRS.  LEECH  is  visited  by  her  neighbor 
and  friend,  Miss  French,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  St.  Louis.  She 
narrates  of  the  incidents  and  Mrs.  Leech  proves 
a  good  listener.  The  story  she  has  to  tell  of 
an  unfortunate  family,  however,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  four  children,  casts  a 
damper  upon  Mrs.  Leech,  who  is  the  mother  of 
three  children  herself,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Erma,  is  the  subject  of  this  tale. 

Some  Gypsies  arive,  with  a  dancing  bear  and 
monkey,  and  both  women  proceed  to  have  their 
fortunes  told,  after  arranging  dolls  and  toys 
upon  the  table  for  Irma.  Miss  French  had 
brought  them  with  her  on  her  trip.  At  the 
carnival  Mrs.  Leech  meets  Grace  and  others, 
and  cautions  her  to  hurry  home  to  look  after 
Erma,  which  Grace  promises  faithfully  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  further  distractions  for 
her  in  the  form  of  a  Mr.  Stone  and  they  ate 
and  talked  until  the  sun  went  down  over  the 
hills.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Leech  is  induced  to 
accompany  Miss  French  on  a  shopping  tour,  and 
feeling  that  Erma  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
girls,  she  consents.     When  they  return  home 
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they  find  Erma's  dress,  with  blood  streaks  on 
it!  There  was  a  queer  mark  on  the  large  front 
room,  too,  that  seemed  to  resemble  the  skull 
and  cross  and  bones.    This,  too,  was  in  blood. 

Immediately,  Mrs.  Leech  suspects  the  Gyp- 
sies and  the  sheriff  is  called.  Thereupon  com- 
mences a  search  wide  and  far,  many  unique 
situations  being  created  by  his  zealous  endeav- 
ors to  locate  the  missing  child. 

Mr.  Leech,  meanwhile,  has  been  hard  hit  by 
the  catastrophe  which  has  descended  upon  him. 
After  his  boots  were  off  he  bathed  his  eyes 
and  face,  and  then  went  up  to  his  room.  Open- 
ing the  closet  door,  he  searched  for  his  slip- 
pers. They  were  not  there.  He  went  to  the 
bed  and  looked  under  it.  Something  was  away 
upon  in  the  corner,  near  the  wall.  He  took  hold 
of  the  bed  and  pulled  it  out,  and  there  was 
Erma,  fast  asleep!  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
nutmeg  grater,  and  her  arm  was  around  a  bag. 
She  had  cut  her  finger — the  tip  was  almost  off. 
She  had  gone  under  the  bed  for  her  ball  and 
was  too  sleepy  to  come  out. 


THE  ROAD 
J.  Souter 

EMERIS  GREY  gazed  at  the  winding  road 
from  his  study  window  in  his  dear  old 
Devonshire  home.  The  air  was  sweet  with 
the  tang  of  June — and  his  coming  marriage  to 
Shelia.  There  is  a  picturesque  lawn  wedding. 
The  happy  pair  leave  for  their  honeymoon  trip 
to  Prance.  We  next  see  them  back  in  Eng- 
land,— Emeris  studying  medicine  and  his  at- 
tractive wife  busy  with  her  art.  An  unbounded 
life  is  ahead  of  them.  In  time  comes  a  baby 
girl  and  even  at  her  early  age  her  mother's 
beauty  is  with  her  as  a  heritage.  .  .  August, 
1914.  Grey,  now  a  full-fledged  doctor,  leaves 
for  France  with  his  regiment.  Sheila,  as  did 
all  other  women,  engrossed  herself  serving  their 
country's  cause.  .  .  One  day  a  message  in  a 
strange  handwriting  reaches  her.  It  an- 
nounces her  husband's  death!  Sheila  decides 
to  go  to  America  as  a  cure-all.  On  board  she 
meets  Percy  Day,  unknown  to  her  an  enemy 
of  her  husband,  who,  learning  that  she  pos- 
sesses quite  a  sizeable  fortune  with  her,  tricks 
her  into  marriage,  obtains  the  money,  and  es- 
capes from  the  boat  when  it  docks,  leaving  her 
penniless.  Relatives  meet  her  at  the  pier,  but 
ashamed,  she  does  not  tell  them  of  her  plight. 

The  struggle  of  an  artist  is  hard,  and  Sheila 
is  obliged  to  place  "Virginia  in  a  children's  home 
and  take  a  position  as  waitress.  .  .  As  the  story 
develops  we  find  that  Grey  has  not  been  killed, 
but  has  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  He 
returns  home,  finds  his  wife  gone  and  starts 
his  practice  again  to  obtain  funds  for  a  search. 
Eventually,  Grey  reaches  America,  obtains  a 
position  in  a  hospital  in  New  York  and  soon 
becomes  recognized  as  one  of  America's  fore- 
most specialists.  Saddened  by  his  loss,  all  oth- 
ers fail  to  interest  him,  including  an  aspiring 
and  beautiful  nurse.  .  .  Virginia  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  a  wealthy  family, — the  Blaines.  In  her 
music  study  she  gives  evidence  of  becoming  a 
great  player.  .  .  Virginia  becomes  ill  and  Grey, 
the  specialist  is  sent  for.  He  recognizes  his 
daughter,  makes  known  the  situation,  and  re- 
ceives an  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Blaines. 

"While  Virginia  is  away  with  friends  and  Grey 
is  busy  with  a  serious  case  at  the  hospital, 
Percy  Day,  his  old  enemy,  returns  with  mem- 
bers of  his  gang  to  rob  the  Blaine  homestead. 
Grey  is  blamed  for  the  robbery,  and  is  ar- 
rested as  an  imposter  and  thief.  .  .  Sheila  in 
her  spare  time  is  busy  with  a  painting,  the 
scene  of  which  is  just  an  old  dirt  road,  relic 
of  the  past.  One  day  she  overhears  Day  and 
a  friend  discuss  her  husband's  conviction.  She 
ascertains  the  date  of  the  trial,  dubious  but 
curious. 

The  day  of  the  trial.  Emeris  is  recognized 
by  Sheila  who  faints  in  the  excitement.  He  tells 
her  all  and  the  family  is  soon  reunited.  Vir- 
ginia receives  great  renown  as  a  violinist.  The 
picture  of  "The  Road"  looks  down  upon  them 
as  a  symbol  of  future  happiness. 

 o  

JACK'S  CONQUEST 
Isabel  H.  Drohan 

MRS.  CLAYTON  was  rapidly  growing 
weaker.  It  was  apparent  that  her  end 
was  near.  Jack  Clayton,  a  manly  looking 
lad,  bookkeeper  at  a  mill  in  this  country  vil- 
lage, hurried  to  the  telephone  and  called  Doc- 
tor Jennings  to  their  modest  home.  Jack  was 
the  only  son  and  sole  support  of  his  invalid 
mother,  now  well  advanced  in  years. 

Dr.  Jennings  can  do  nothing  to  save  her  and 
Mrs.  Clayton  dies.  .  .  The  faithful  housekeeper, 
Mary  Chase,  now  assumes  the  domestic  duties. 
.  .  .  Jeanette  Leigh,  who  has  nursed  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, becomes  fast  friends  with  Jack.  She  tries 
to  console  him  in  his  sorrow.  In  particular  she 
tries  to  have  him  give  up  the  friendship  of 
Harry  Davis,  an  evil  associate  of  Jack's,  who 
does  not  promise  well  for  the  future.  .  .  Jack, 
upon  the  loss  of  his  mother,  is  heart-broken. 
He  sells  Meadowbrook,  their  farm,  and  leaves 
for  New  York.    Jeanette  sees  him  to  the  sta- 


tion. Arriving  in  the  metropolis,  he  obtains 
work  as  bookkeeper  in  a  department  store. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  he  meets  Harry  Davis 
while  on  a  stroll.  Jack  is  coaxed  to  drink,  but 
realizing  his  weakness  in  that  respect,  remains 
firm.  But  his  resolves  are  soon  weakened,  and 
he  succumbs  to  temptation.  Follows  a  period  of 
recklessness,  drinking,  evil  companions.  .  .  Jean- 
ette comes  to  New  York,  unknown  to  James,  to 
study  nursing.  "While  in  a  hotel  with  her  Uncle 
Nelson  Leigh,  she  recognizes  Jack  with  ques- 
tionable companions.  Jack  sees  her,  but  she 
and  Mr.  Leigh  pass  by  the  table,  without  rec- 
ognition. 

Jack  now  becomes  more  reckless  than  ever. 
While  intoxicated  he  meets  with  an  accident 
and  is  rushed  to  a  hospital  mortally  injured. 
Jack  fortunately  recovers  and  a  longing  pos- 
sesses him  to  return  to  his  native  village.  He 
calls  on  Dr.  Jennings,  telling  him  that  his  stay 
in  the  hospital  has  given  him  time  to  see  the 
evil  of  his  ways.  He  tells  the  doctor  of  his  de- 
sire to  go  through  college.  Dr.  Jennings  helps 
him.  After  six  years  of  hard  work  he  becomes 
a  full-fledged  physician  and  upon  graduating 
with  honors,  Jack  returns  to  the  village.  Later 
Dr.  Jennings,  now  along  in  years,  retires,  and 
turns  over  his  practice  to  Jack. 

Villagers  are  making  preparations  for  a  May 
Festival.  There  he  meets  Jeanette,  once  more, 
through  Dr.  Jennings'  diplomatic  endeavors.  Dr. 
Clayton  drives  Jeanette  home.  All  misunder- 
standings are  corrected.  The  rumors  that  have 
come  to  Jack  of  her  understanding  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Jordan — that  of  a  budding  romance — prove 
unfounded.  Jeanette  works  as  Dr.  Clayton's 
assistant.  One  moonlit  evening,  while  out  for 
a  drive,  he  tells  her  of  his  love,  asks  her  to  be 
his  wife,  to  which  Jeanette  happily  consents. 


TWILIGHT 

Ernest  R.  Mayer 

PROLOGUE,  depicting  Mrs.  Martin,  wife  of 
Rev.  Charles  Martin,  fearful  lest  her  off- 
spring be  born  blind.  The  Reverend  ob- 
serves that  a  noted  French  savant  states  that 
every  mother  was  capable  of  influencing  and  in- 
stilling into  her  offspring  likes  and  dislikes.  .  . 
Mrs.  Martin,  impressed,  prays  that  her  child 
become  a  great  musician.  .  .  At  a  gypsy  fair 
the  piece,  "Liebes  Zauber,"  is  played.  A  gypsy 
woman  tells  Mrs.  Martin  her  fortune.  She 
States:  "One  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood  will 
cause  you  great  pain  and  suffering;  others  will 
suffer  through  him;  darkness  will  overpower 
him.  .  .  "  A  baby  is  born, — a  boy.  Edwin  Mar- 
tin, though  a  youth,  is  an  accomplished  violin- 
ist. He  meets  and  loves  Evangeline  Thornton, 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  neighbor.  Mr.  Thornton 
opposes  their  marriage.  .  .  Edwin  is  to  leave 
on  an  orchestral  tour  of  South  America.  He 
meets  Evangeline  secretly.  In  the  woods  Evan- 
geline playfully  pelts  him  with  flowers,  a  scene 
which  Edwin  later  recalls  with  fondness.  They 
bid  each  other  farewell.  .  .  Evangeline  marries 
Stark,  her  father's  choice,  to  save  the  family 
from  her  brother  Tom's  waywardness.  .  .  Mean- 
while, Edwin,  unemployed  in  New  York,  reads 
of  the  announcement  of  Evangeline  and  Harry 
Stark.  He  becomes  confused,  steps  off  the  side- 
walk and  is  knocked  down  by  a  motor  car  which 
is  occupied  by  a  celebrated  dancer,  Dolora  Rai- 
ha,  and  her  father,  Ferdinando.  Edwin  is  re- 
moved to  Dolora's  apartment,  and  thereafter 
Dolora  strives  to  win  his  love  and  is  successful. 
Edwin,  under  their  tutelage,  makes  his  debut 
and  his  initial  appearance  is  a  success.  Dolora 
and  Edwin  are  married.  .  .  His  first  concert  is 
attended  by  Evangeline,  his  former  sweetheart. 
She  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Phil  Thompson, 
the  violinist,  is  actually  Edwin,  but  recognizes 
him  on  the  stage.  Dolora,  also  present,  in  turn 
recognizes  Evangeline,  and  secretly  arranges  a 
meeting  between  Evangeline  and  Edwin  in  the 
foyer  where  she  is  pleased  with  Edwin's  in- 
ability to  remember  Evangeline,  who,  in  turn,  is 
puzzled  by  Edwin's  actions.  War  is  declared. 
Harry  Stark  and  Edwin  both  enlist  as  volun- 
teers. Stark  is  killed  in  battle  while  Edwin 
returns  badly  wounded  and  blind.  His  plight  has 
made  him  absolutely  indifferent  to  music.  Evan- 
geline, hearing  of  Edwin's  disability,  nurses 
him  while  Dolora  is  abroad.  Dolora  returns, 
jealous  and  angry.  .  .  Dolora  leaves  to  go 
horseback  riding,  selecting  a  very  spirited 
mount.  .  .  Evangeline  writes  to  Edwin's  mother, 
but  does  not  reveal  his  blindness.  .  .  Dolora  is 
thrown  by  her  horse  and  mortally  injured. 

Dolora,  in  the  act  of  stabbing  Evangeline, 
hears  Edwin  playing  "Traumerei",  drops  her 
dagger  and  falls  beside  Evangeline's  couch. 
There  is  a  pitiful  reconciliation  scene,  wherein 
Dolora  reveals  all  and  attempts  to  wish  them 
Godspeed.  Dolora  dies.  Dr.  Bradway,  who  is  in 
love  with  Evangeline,  plans  with  her  to  restore 
Edwin's  sight.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Martin  hast- 
ening to  her  son,  meets  with  an  accident  and 
is  removed  to  the  hospital.  At  the  studio  the 
experiment  to  restore  Edwin's  sight  hinges  on 
the  woodland  scene,  wherein  Evangeline  pelts 
him  with  flowers.  Edwin  recovers  his  memory 
and  sight.  A  telephone  call  from  the  hospital 
in  forms  him  of  his  mother's  comatic  condition. 
He  plays  his  mother's  favorite  selection, 
"Liebes  Zauber".  She  regains  her  reason  and, 
opening  her  eyes,  is  able  to  see,  beholding  for 


the  first  time  the  embodiment  of  her  dream  and 
will  power. 


JOHNNIE'S  FIRST  TOBACCO  CHEW 

A JUVENILE  SHORT.  A  party  of  village 
boys,  just  let  out  from  school,  are  off  on 
a  hunt  for  wild  grapes  and  crab  apples. 
Hank  Azeltine,  leader  of  the  gang,  offers  the 
boys  a  chew  of  his  Navy  plug.  They  all  re- 
prove his  manhood.  He  tastes  the  weed  and 
finds  it  disagreeable.  The  party,  consisting  of 
Johnnie,  Hank,  "Willie  Wingate  and  Jimmie  Gib- 
son proceed  along  the  banks  of  the  Yellow 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  soon 
come  to  a  patch  of  wild  grape  vines.  Jimmie 
secretly  throws  out  the  cud,  and  tries  to  take 
away  the  taste  with  sour  grapes. 

Some  time  later,  while  gathering  crabapples, 
he  falls  down  from  a  low-hanging  branch  of  the 
tree.  The  boys  run  up  and  find  him  dizzy  and 
deathly  pale.  They  carry  him  home.  On  the 
way  the  group  passes  the  village  drug  store, 
where  Peggy,  Johnnie's  girl,  sees  him  and  asks 
what  has  happened.  Hank,  who  is  a  rival  for 
Peggy's  good  graces,  replies  that  he  couldn't 
stand  the  "juice".  At  home  Johnnie  is  put  to 
bed  but  in  a  few  days  he  is  better.  He  vows 
to  be  revenged  on  Hank,  for  on  coming  back 
to  school,  he  finds  that  Peggy  refuses  to 
speak  to  him,  and  chooses  to  go  with  Hank, 
whom  she  calls  a  "real  man". 

The  occasion  for  his  revenge  comes  when  the 
school  gives  a  boating  party  out  on  the  river. 
It  is  the  biggest  affair  of  the  spring  term,  and 
the  girls  turn  out  in  light-colored  dresses  and 
large-brimmed  hats.  Johnnie,  proud  of  his  new 
"balanced"  canoe,  offers  to  paddle  for  Peggy. 
With  a  toss  of  her  saucy  head,  she  refuses  him 
and  accepts  the  offer  of  Hank.  Johnnie  is  left 
with  her  younger  sister,  a  freshman.  The  boats 
proceed  up  the  river,  a  colorful  regatta.  As  if 
for  spite,  Hank  chews  his  tobacco  in  full  view 
of  all,  including  Johnnie.  Coming  to  a  turn  in 
the  river,  where  the  current  shifts  and  becomes 
more  rapid,  Hank  turns  to  expectorate  in  the 
direction  of  Johnnie's  "boat,  which  is  close  be- 
hind. The  canoe  turns  over,  and  Peggy  floun- 
ders in  the  river.  With  a  superb  bound,  Johnnie 
clears  his  canoe  without  upsetting  it  and 
plunges  after  Peggy.  He  rescues  the  fright- 
ened girl  and  carries  her  out  to  the  shore  to 
her  anxious  mother  who  had  seen  the  accident. 
As  he  leaves  her  with  her  friends,  he  whispers 
to  her,  as  she  lies  bundled  up  in  coats,  "There 
are  all  ways  of  being  a  man."  From  the  look 
Peggy  gives  him  we  know  that  she  agrees. 
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JAZZ  QUEEN'S  SON 
Sam  Favari 

"JT  "TELEN,  beautiful  Jazz  Queen  of  sixteen,  is 
marred  of  her  beauty  by  a  scar  upon  her 
left  shoulder.  .  .  "There's  ain't  no  use  in 
marryin'  these  days!"  constitutes  her  philos- 
ophy of  life,  and  is  her  answer  to  conservative 
Jim  when  he  proposes  to  her.  Jack  Seaman, 
whom  she  meets  at  a  speakeasy,  is  more  in  her 
favor.  Jim  Saunders,  learning  of  Helen's  pres- 
ence at  the  resort,  arrives  just  in  time  to  see 
Jack,  very  much  inebriated,  pull  at  Helen's 
clothes,  until  she  remains,  partly  clad,  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  In  the  scuffle  that  follows 
Jim  is  mortally  wounded.  Helen  rushes  to  Jim 
and  tells  him  of  her  love,  but  the  persuasive 
Jack  manages  to  rush  her  out  of  the  turmoil.  .  . 
Later,  Jack  is  arrested  as  leader  of  the  rum 
gang  of  the  city.  .  .  Helen  has  given  birth  to 
a  boy.  Some  weeks  later  there  is  the  sound  of 
someone  knocking  on  the  window  and  Helen 
lets  in  Jack,  seriously  shot  during  his  escape 
from  jail.  They  flee  to  California, — Helen  leav- 
ing a  note  pinned  to  the  child's  garments  re- 
questing the  finder  to  call  him  "Jimmy". 

In  Southern  California,  Helen  enters  into  a 
flirtation  with  Count  Restof.  She  also  enters 
a  beauty  contest  and  since  Jack  is  one  of  the 
judges  it  is  apparent  that  she  will  win, 
which  is  the  case.  Jim  turns  up  and  he  and 
Jack  engage  in  a  bitter  fight, — Jack  is  seriously 
hurt.  Jack,  all  this  time,  is  sought  by  the  au- 
thorities. Detective  St.  John  has  been  charged 
with  bringing  Jack  to  justice.  Helen's  life  with 
the  Count  does  not  last  very  long.  .  .  She  rather 
likes  the  life  of  the  speakeasy  and  night  clubs. 

Seventeen  years  later.  Jack  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  youth  and  invites  him  to  a  res- 
taurant. The  youth's  story  proves  that  he  is 
Helen's  son, — Jimmy.  Jack  reveals  the  truth 
to  him  and  Jimmy  is  determined  to  obtain 
vengeance.  Jack  is  arrested  by  St.  John.  Jim, 
sitting  at  a  nearby  table,  has  overheard  the 
conversation  between  Jack  and  his  son.  He  is 
overcome,  and  his  repeated  utterances  "Helen! 
Helen!  you  are  mad!  etc.,"  enable  Dr.  Van 
Wilton  to  prove  Jimmy  to  be  Helen's  son  by  a 
blood  test.  .  .  Some  time  later,  Jimmy  joins  his 
friends  in  a  visit  to  an  "entertaining  house"  and 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  dark-haired  lady. 
They  dance  and  suddenly  Jimmy  identifies  his 
partner  as  his  mother!  There  is  heard  the  sound 
of  two  revolver  shots,  as  Jimmy,  his  mind  gone 
mad,  kills  his  mother  and  himself. 
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THE  TRUTH  OF  IT  ALL 

Seleda  Hamilton 

RAY  Marlowe,  pampered,  rich,  and  educated 
finds  no  joy  in  the  routine  of  parties  that 
her  anxious  mother  provides  for  her.  Al- 
though she  is  an  only  child,  and  much  loved  by 
her  mother,  she  is  virtually  a  prisoner,  for  her 
•mumsey'  as  Ray  calls  her,  fears  that  some 
harm  will  come  to  her  daughter  if  she  lives  the 
outdoor  life  for  which  she  craves.  Finally  Ray 
rebels,  and  begins  to  sulk.  Her  mother  tries 
to  cheer  her  by  giving  even  more  parties.  In 
desperation,  Ray  appeals  to  Dr.  Herman 
Toulson,  a  family  friend,  and  an  admirer  of 
Ray.  She  makes  him  promise  to  aid  her  by 
prescribing  rest  and  travel. 

The  ruse  succeeds  and  Ray  is  sent  out  to 
Mecca  Inn,  a  healthy  resort  out  in  the  west. 
There  she  indulges  herself  in  horseback  riding 
and  in  all  outdoor  sports.  She  finds  great  joy, 
also,  in  helping  Mrs.  Shrewport,  the  proprietor, 
in  the  kitchen,  and  spends  many  a  morning 
enveloped  in  an  apron,  mixing  dough.  Even 
this  work  is  a  welcome  change  to  her!  She 
meets  at  the  resort  Wallace  McPherson,  who  re- 
presents to  her  not  only  the  ideal  man,  but  the 
ideal  life,  for  Wallace  is  owner  of  a  large  farm 
in  Oklahoma.  Wallace  accompanies  her  on  all 
her  jaunts  along  the  country  roads.  A  babbling- 
brook  is  their  "favorite  meeting  place.  There 
one  day  Wallace  proposes,  and  is  accepted.  Ray 
wires  her  mother  that  she  is  engaged.  Her 
mother,  worried  that  Ray  might  married  out  of 
her  social  sphere  telegraphs  her  to  come  home 
immediately.  The  lovers  are  despondent. 
Wallace  fears  that  proud  Mrs.  Marlowe  will 
never  consent.  Ray  departs,  but  promises  to 
write  immediately. 

At  home  with  the  cooperation  of  her  father, 
Kay  persuades  Mrs.  Marlowe  to  invite  Wallace 
out  to  the  house  for  a  week-end.  Mrs.  Marlowe 
is  prejudiced  against  Wallace,  in  addition,  be- 
cause she  claims  the  solitaire  is  a  cheap  one. 
Ray  defends  Wallace  and  shows  her  preference 
for  urn-thing  that  he  might  give  her.  Wallace 
arrives,  and  Mrs.  Marlowe,  though  pleasantly 
impressed  with  his  appearance,  feels  she  can- 
not accept  him  as  her  son-in-law.  She  confides 
in  Nurse  Petrow,  who  cared  for  Ray  since  her 
birth,  and  tells  her  that  she  will  not  allow  the 
marriage.  It  is  then  that  Nurse  Petrow  tells 
her  the  truth.  Ray  is  not  her  child,  for  when 
her  baby  was  born,  it  was  born  dead.  In  the 
same  hospital  the  baby  of  a  young  woman,  a 
friend  of  Nurse  Petrow's  was  born  at  the  same 
time  causing  the  death  of  his  mother.  Nurse 
Petrow  hears  the  dying  request  of  the  unfortu- 
nate mother  to  place  her  baby  with  a  family 
that  would  care  for  it,  and  bring  it  up  well. 
Seeing  the  opportunity,  she  makes  the  exchange. 
Mrs.  Marlowe  can  no  longer  object.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  wedding  are  begun.  As  the  bride, 
covered  with  flowers,  rice,  and  confetti  drives 
off,  her  mother  embraces  her,  for  Ray  has 
brought  her  true  joy. 

 o  

GAY  RENO! 

Mrs.  Jerry  Clason 

ITTY  and  Nance  arive  at  Reno  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  husbands,  and  as  they 
admit  to  one  another,  to  get  new  ones. 
They  traveled  together,  in  high  hopes  with 
their  new  hats  from  "Cecille"  on  their  heads, 
and  a  bit  of  star- dust  on  their  slippers. 

They  put  up  at  the  expensive  and  exclusive 
Hotel  Holbrook.  After  dinner  Nance  gets  her 
first  thrill  when  a  big  stalwart  Westerner  ac- 
costs her  and  proposes  a  ride.  She  dashes  for 
the  elevator,  frightened  by  his  appearance.  She 
is  out  of  her  wits,  with  fear,  and  persuades 
Kitty  to  move  into  a  little  apartment  of  their 
own.  They  find  one  that  just  suits  their  needs, 
and  begin  to  cook  the  supper.  Nance  is  in 
charge  of  the  first  meal,  and  her  hands  a.che 
all  night  from  opening  cans.  They  get  lots  of 
fun  out  of  it,  however,  and  decide  to  continue. 
Before  they  go  to  bed  they  make  a  solemn  vow 
not  to  encourage  the  attentions  of  any  West- 
erners. They  have  had  one  experience  of  a 
marriage  for  love,  and  are  determined  to  marry 
for  money. 

Soon  they  fall  into  the  life  of  the  city,  make 
friends,  take  up  horse-back  riding,  and  general- 
ly enjoy  themselves.  The  first  hint  of  disaster 
comes  when  Nance  announces  the  purchase  of 
a  'lug  of  Fallon  mellon*.  Kitty  spies  it  out  as 
a  typical  Western  expression,  and  tells  her  to 
be  herself,  and  talk  of  a  'crate  of  cantelope'. 

On  a  trip  to  Carson  City,  Kitty  meets  Rudy, 
a  rancher,  who  raises  horses.  He  invites  her 
to  visit  the  ranch  and  she  is  thrilled  when  he 
promises  her  a  fine  racing  horse.  He  proposes 
to  her  and  she  accepts  him.  They  continue  to 
meet  secretly,  for  Kitty  is  afraid  to  tell  Nance 
about  it  because  of  their  former  promise.  One 
night,  however,  arriving  home  late  after  a  the- 
atre party  with  Rudy  she  finds  Nance  in  the 
arms  of  a  broad-shouldered,  tanned  young  man 
who  wears  claps  and  spurs.  With  an  inward 
chuckle  she  passes  into  the  other  room.  Some 
time  later  Nance  comes  in,  and  creeps  cautious- 
ly into  lied  with  Kitty.  Putting  her  arms 
around  her,  she  asks  her  friend  if  she  will  ever 


forgive  her,  for  she  has  promised  to  marry 
the  big  sheep  rancher.  To  her  surprise,  Kitty 
hugs  her  tight  and  confides  that  she  too  has 
promised  to  become  a  rancher.  Next  evening, 
at  supper,  Ruddy  and  Jim,  the  sheep  rancher, 
meet,  and  the  girls  find  that  they  are  to  be 
neighbors.  They  plan  their  trousseaus  and  both 
decide  unanimously  that  it  will  consist  of 
breeches,  a  shirt,  and  new  boots.  The  day  of 
their  divorce  becomes  the  day  of  their  wedding! 

 o  

BLUE    BEARD'S  DAUGHTER 

Edgar  Lewis 

PIRATE  ship  hiding  in  Krum's  Bay  was 
the  scene  of  wild  orgy  one  full-moon  night 
in  the  year  1716,  ostensibly  for  the  pirate 
chief's  two  frail  sons  who  caused  their  ferocious 
parent,  Blue  Beard,  exasperation  by  their  tim- 
idity. By  way  of  farewell  celebration,  when 
these  two  boys  were  being  shipped  off  to  an 
English  school,  this  "Terror  of  the  Caribbean" 
conceived  the  grim  joke  of  making  them  drink 
the  hot  blood  of  a  slaughtered  bull  in  toast 
with  him. 

Mary  Lines,  however,  dashed  to  the  rescue 
of  her  brothers.  Although  but  eighteen,  she 
possessed  the  fierceness  and  virility  which  her 
brothers  lacked,  and  drank  the  foul  toast  with- 
out faltering.  The  burly  chief,  with  a  blue-black 
crop  of  hair  on  chin  and  chest,  admired  his 
daughter's  spirit  and  defiance  of  him.  He  re- 
leased his  hold  on  the  frightened  youths  who 
later,  aided  by  their  mother  and  sister,  escaped 
from  the  ship.  Blue  Beard,  although  enraged 
by  their  escape,  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them, 
and  ordered  the  celebration  continued  with  a  re- 
production of  Hell,  made  by  burning  rubbish  in 
the  closed  hold  where  the  drunken  crew  tried 
to  outlast  their  chief. 

As  the  besotten  crew  were  in  the  height  of 
their  drunken  revelry,  Mary  Lines'  sought  the 
solitude  of  the  forward  deck.  Here  she  sur- 
prised the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Robert  Maynor, 
of  the  British  Navy,  in  command  of  His  Maj- 
esty's Sloop,  "Black  Pearl",  who  had  been  es- 
pecially commissioned  to  exterminate  the  pi- 
rates. Having-  discovered  the  pirate's  hiding- 
place  through  the  treachery  of  the  frightened 
youths,  Lieutenant  Maynor  approached  the  ves- 
sel in  an  effort  to  have  the  pirates  surrender 
without  a  fight.  This  Mary  Lines  proudly  re- 
fuses. With  frantic  efforts  she  is  able  to  rouse 
her  father  and  part  of  the  crew  to  action.  In 
an  attempt  to  run  to  open  sea,  the  pirate  craft 
is  beached  and  the  British  man-of-war  swoops 
down  upon  them. 

The  battle  was  terrific.  The  deftness  and  skill 
of  the  British  officer  and  his  men  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  renegades,  fighting  in 
druken  stupor.  Lieutenant  Maynor  gasped 
with  admiration  at  the  courage  of  Mary  Lines, 
and  in  turn  thrilled  the  girl  with  his  manly 
strength  and  gallantry,  so  unlike  what  she  had 
grown  up  amidst.  Thus,  although  fighting  with 
the  best  of  them,  Mary  Lines,  through  a  turn 
of  fate,  saves  the  life  of  the  young  officer  in 
the  last  stages  of  his  fight  with  the  pirate  chief. 

Blue  Beard  has  lost  most  of  his  crew,  and 
has  himself  been  so  seriously  wounded  that  he 
is  forced  to  surrender.  The  British  officer  is 
also  seriously  wounded,  and  weeks  go  by  before 
the  two  rival  leaders  recover  sufficiently,  under 
the  ministrations  of  the  defiantly  beautiful 
Lines,  to  agree  to  terms.  This  finally  accom- 
plished, Lieutenant  Maynor  prepares,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  to  board  his  own  vessel  and  return 
to  the  American  Mainland.  Mary  Lines  is  no- 
where about. 

But  suddenly,  in  his  own  cabin,  Lieutenant 
Maynor  comes  upon  Mary  Lines.  "I've  decided 
to  surrender,  and  sail  under  the  King's  orders — 
with  you!"  she  announces,  aggressively,  and 
then  Lieutenant  Maynor  knows  that  his  triumph 
in  the  pirate  waters  has,  indeed,  been  complete. 

 o  

MANHATTAN  HIGH-BINDERS 

Pearl  Schluttig 

FRANK  Baxter,  Jr.,  a  modern  young  husbr.nd, 
marries  Tesica  Schluppie.  He  loves  her  for 
her  fine  qualities  and  Princess-like  charm. 
He  becomes  bored  and  seeks  the  extreme  oppo- 
site type  of  companion.  Tesica  tires  of  being  left 
alone  evenings,  and  accepts  the  attention  of 
other  young'  persons.  She  becomes  the  idol  of 
her  sister's  crowd, — a  barefoot  troupe  leader 
for  an  hour  in  a  Southern  night  Club.  Roy 
Taylor,  discovers  that  she  is  not  a  girl  of  the 
good-time  gang,  but  made  for  love,  and  after 
meeting  her  he  was  ripe  to  the  falling  point. 
Tesica,  lonesome  for  young  companions,  ima- 
gines that  she  too  loves  Roy.  She  gives  up  her 
place  in  the  Baxter  Home,  which  is  a  large 
mansion  overlooking  the  hills  of  Red  Mountain 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Tesica  returns  home  to  live  with  her  sister, 
Ann  Schluppie,  who  resides  in  the  Schluppie 
home  with  only  Aunt  Ella,  their  long-trusted 
black  mammy.    Tesica  discovers  that  Ann  was 


denying  her  own  happiness  and  marriage  to 
Dewitt  McMahn,  only  to  mother  and  protect 
Tesica,  four  years  her  junior.  Tesica  innocent- 
ly goes  to  Chicago  to  visit  Roy  and  is  persuaded 
to  become  his  common  law  wife  until  her  divorce 
is  granted,  at  which  time  they  would  become 
lawfully  married. 

The  divorce  was  a  certainty,  because  she  had 
ample  proof  of  Frank's  misconduct.  They  were 
sent  by  Roy's  employer  to  live  in  Detroit.  He 
did  not  know  of  their  illegal  ties  .  Frank  sinks 
his  morals  lower  and  lower  in  drink  and  bad 
company.  Tesica  in  her  Lee  Plaza  apartment, 
tries  to  believe  she  is  happy.  Roy  was  still 
kind  and  thoughtful,  but  Frank  was  always  in 
Tesica's  mind. 

Roy  grows  cold  to  her  and  a  few  days  before 
she  is  to  go  back  to  Birmingham  to  obtain  her 
final  divorce,  she  learns  that  Roy  is  also  untrue 
and  unloyal.  She  returns  home  disgusted,  hat- 
ing all  mankind,  and  is  shocked  to  learn  that 
Frank  has  drunk  poisoned  liquor,  and  is  both 
blind  and  deaf.  She  becomes  his  nurse,  and 
responds  to  his  love.  Her  true  character  is 
revealed.  His  hearing  is  restored  after  Dr. 
La  Gan,  the  most  famous  of  surgeons,  has 
pronounced  it  hopeless.  The  Doctor  is  per- 
suaded to  operate  on  Frank's  eyes  at  the  pa- 
tients risk.  After  the  operation  is  over,  Mrs. 
Baxter  is  told  that  her  son  will  never  see  his 
expected  child. 

Through  a  miracle,  Frank's  eyes  are  again 
opened  by  the  thrill  of  having  his  own  twins 
placed  in  his  arms. 

HER    DREAM  LOVER 
Rey  Matthews 

THE  year  1916  finds  Isabel  Parker,  wealthy 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  English  army 
devoting  her  time  to  patriotic  work  for  the 
buddies  in  the  trenches,  much  against  the  will 
of  her  parents,  who  feel  that  she  should  devote 
more  time  to  the  social  round.  She  promises 
them  that  when  the  war  ends  she  will  get 
married.  In  1018  she  carries  out  her  promise 
and  marries  Austin  Rickton,  a  middle-aged  and 
wealthy  co-worker.  They  are  very  happy  until 
the  birth  of  their  baby  daughter.  At  that  time 
Isabel  catches  the  first  sight  of  the  apparition 
which  claims  to  be  her  real  husband.  She  feels 
that  her  nerves  have  betrayed  her,  and  decides 
to  travel. 

In  France  the  apparition  again  appears  to  her, 
and  threatens  her  that  she  will  be  safe  only  so 
long  as  she  remains  true  to  him.  This  is  too 
much,  and  Isabel  confides  her  fears  to  her 
husband.  They  travel  on  to  southern  Italy. 
When  the  apparition  appears  ag-ain,  and  kisses - 
Isabel's  hand,  her  husband  calls  the  servants 
and  has  the  house  searched.  They  find  no  one. 
A  second  baby  is  expected.  When  the  baby- 
boy  arrives,  his  father  bends  over  the  crib  to 
look  at  him.  While  doing  so  he  is  seized  with 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  heart,  and  falls  down 
over  the  crib,  smothering  the  baby. 

Isabel  returns  to  England,  shocked  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  threat  of  the  apparition 
was  carried  out.  Two  years  pass,  and  her  little 
girl  is  sent  away  to  boarding  school.  Her 
family  believe  that  the  excess  of  grief  is  caused 
by  her  husband's  death,  and  try  to  make  her 
forget  by  taking  her  out  into  society  again. 
There  she  meets  Captain  Swinnerton,  an  army 
officer  and  former  admirer  of  hers.  He  has  not 
ceased  to  love  her,  and  after  some  time  pro- 
poses to  her.  She  loves  him  but  is  afraid  to 
marry  him  because  of  her  phantom  husband. 
She  tells  him  of  the  entire  adventure,  but  he, 
a  scientist  of  some  note,  reassures  her,  telling 
her  that  he  has  heard  of  such  things  before  and 
knows  how  to  handle  apparitions.  They  are 
married.  As  Isabel  fears,  the  apparition  ap- 
pears on  their  wedding  night,  and  upbraids  her. 
This  time,  however,  her  husband  sees  him  too, 
and  threatens  him  with  loss  of  freedom  and 
transportation  to  another  planet  if  he  does  not 
stop  molesting  them.  The  apparition  makes 
one  last  effort,  and  calls  to  Isabel  to  follow  him. 
Her  husband's  words  have  reassured  her,  how- 
ever, and  she  refuses  to  go.  At  this  the  phan- 
tom fades  away,  for  his  liberty  is  dearer  to  him 
than  anything'  else.  Science  triumphs  over 
necromancy,  and  Isabel  is  pledged  to  a  happy 
life. 

 o  

FORTUNE  OF  MISFORTUNES 
Michael  Costeldi 

WHEN  Jim  Settle  takes  to  frequenting  Bill 
Harper's  Bar  Room,  his  wife  knows  that 
no  good  will  come  of  it.  One  night  he 
leaves  her  and  does  not  return  at  his  ac- 
customed time.  She  knows  that  something 
must  have  happened  to  him,  and  sends  their 
son,  Harvey  to  follow  him.  When  Harvey  ar- 
rives at  the  saloon  he  is  told  that  his  father 
is  not  there.  Suspicious,  he  hangs  aroung  the 
window,  and  overhears  them  say,  "That  gets  rid 
of  the  kid, — now  let's  get  back  to  the  father." 
Harvey  decides  to  try  again,  this  time  ask- 
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ing  for  his  father  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  it 
might  reach  him  if  he  is  there.  The  men 
hanging'  around  the  saloon  suspect  him  and 
chase  him  out.  He  evades  them  and  comes 
back  to  rescue  >is  father,  whose  voice  he  hears 
in  the  cellar.  It  develops  that  the  men  wished 
to  enlist  the  name  of  Jim  in  a  smuggling  job, 
for,  although  poor,  Jim  comes  from  an  old 
family.  When  he  refuses,  they  gag  him  and 
rob  him  of  the  money  he  has  in  his  pocket. 
They  take,  in  addition,  a  note  belonging  to  his 
employer,  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars. 

Jim  is  disconsolate.  He  will  have  to  sell  his 
home,  which  belonged  to  his  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  to  replace  the  value  of  the 
note.  Harvey  remembers  a  story  told  to  him 
by  his  grandmother  of  buried  treasure.  He 
begins  to  dig,  one  night,  in  his  own  garden,  and 
after  a  number  of  hours,  comes  upon  an  old 
chest,  containing-  bonds,  etc.,  valued  at  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  had  been  buried  when  his 
great-grandfather  went  to  the  war  of  1812  and 
left  his  wife  unprotected.  He  never  returned, 
and  the  chest  remained  buried.  This  solves  all 
difficulties,  and  at  last  the  family  is  free  from 
trouble. 

 o  

A  SNAPPY  SHOW 
Michael  Costeldi 

THE  Hawaian  Quintet  is  out  of  a  job.  Dis- 
consolate, Jack,  the  dance  leader,  and 
Henry  Sanders,  band  leader,  drop  in  to  a 
show  to  cheer  themselves  up.  On  the  bill  they 
see  an  act  which  calls  itself  the  best  Hawaian 
trio  and  hula  dance.  Their  performance  is  not 
good,  and  Jack,  forgetting  himself,  calls  out 
telling  them  to  quit.  The  leader  replies  that 
he  will  quit  when  better  players  come  along. 
The  audience,  formerly  apathetic,  thinks  that 
this  is  a  part  of  the  show,  and  applaud  vigor- 
ously. Henry  accepts  the  challenge,  picks  up 
the  guitar  and  begins  to  play.  The  manager, 
seeing  his  success,  comes  out  and  announces 
that  Henry  and  his  Quintet  will  be  featured 
next  week. 

They  go  out,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the 
engagement  and  round  up  the  other  players 
including  Janet  who  dances  opposite  Jack.  After 
a  week  of  stiff  rehearsal  comes  the  night  before 
the  show.  Jack  proposes  to  Janet,  and  she 
promises  to  marry  him  if  their  show  is  a  suc- 
cess. 

On  the  night  of  their  first  performance,  Jack, 
inspired  by  Janet's  promise  dances  as  he  never 
danced  before.  He  throws  her  up  and  catches 
her  just  as  she  is  about  to  touch  the  floor. 
Their  tricks  are  daring,  but  Jack  is  steady. 
Janet  comes  out  for  her  hula-hula  dance.  The 
audience  is  wild  and  applauds  loudly.  Coming- 
out  for  the  last  time,  Jack  kisses  Janet,  for  he 
realizes  that  the  act  has  been  a  great  success. 
As  they  go  off  stage,  the  manager  congratulates 
them  and  tells  them  that  they  will  act  to- 
gether for  him  another  week.  Jack  accepts  the 
offer,  and  then  adds,  "But  we're  going  to  act 
togther  for  life." 

 o  

THE  BEGGAR  PRINCESS 

Eva  M.  Law 

MITZI,  wayward  and  most-beloved  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Emperor  of  Indosia  loves 
to  prowl  around  in  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  royal  gardens  at  extreme  danger  to  her- 
self, for  the  country  is  infested  with  revolution- 
ists. Dimitri,  faithful  retainer  of  the  house- 
hold, sends  Roskoff,  the  footman,  in  search  of 
her.  He  finds  her  and  leads  her  back  to  the 
palace  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  the  revolutionists 
have  gathered  forces  and  raid  the  palace,  kill- 
ing the  entire  royal  family.  Roskoff  persuades 
the  princess  to  hide  behind  the  draperies,  since 
it  is  their  only  chance  for  safety.  Here  they 
are  discovered  by  Nicholas,  son  of  the  court 
physician,  who,  during  a  drunken  carousel  had 
joined  the  revolutionists.  As  he  gazes  upon  the 
pale,  beautiful  princess,  the  memory  of  their 
childhood  comes  back  to  him,  and  he  replaces 
the  curtain,  and  reports  that  he  has  killed  the 
princess.  Later  he  returns  and  helps  them  flee, 
giving  them  the  password. 

Now  begins  a  trying  time  for  the  princess. 
Accompanied  by  Roskoff  they  set  out  upon  a 
hurried  flight.  At  a  farmhouse  he  obtains  some 
rough  peasant  clothes  for  the  princess.  They 
sleep  in  the  open,  and  eat  rough  food.  Cir- 
cumstances level  the  ranks  of  the  princess  and 
the  footman  but  Roskoff  still  worships  Her 
Royal  Highness  both  because  of  her  former 
position,  and  because  of  the  great  love  he  bears 
her.  Mitzi,  on  her  part,  feels  full  confidence  in 
the  ugly-faced  and  faithful  servant.  They  reach 
a  town,  and  while  Roskoff  skirmishes  around, 
he  leaves  Mitzi  in  care  of  the  keeper  of  a  vege- 
table stall.  While  she  is  sitting  there  a  band 
of  revolutionary  marauders  come  riding  past. 
One  of  them,  attracted  to  her  asked  the  vege- 
table vender  boldly  for  a  kiss  from  her  daughter. 
Mitzi  recognizes  the  handsome  face  of  Nicholas. 
His  wild  behaviour,  and  rough  kisses  are  only 


a  ruse,  for  he  takes  this  opportunity  to  inform 
her  that  she  is  in  danger  and  must  flee  the 
town.  Roskoff  returns  and  announces  that  they 
will  join  a  band  of  minstrels  and  actors  who  are 
leaving-  the  town  for  greater  safety. 

On  the  road  Mitzi,  to  avert  suspicion,  acts 
with  the  company.  At  one  of  her  performances 
she  is  recognized  by  Nicholas  who  has  deter- 
mined to  follow  and  protect  her.  At  night  he 
breaks  away  from  his  companions  and  meets 
the  princess  under  cover  of  a  garden  wall.  He 
declares  his  love,  which  is  returned  by  the 
princess,  and  tells  her  of  his  hopes  to  take  her 
to  America — his  land  of  dreams 

One  night,  as  Roskoff  and  Mitzi  are  taking 
their  meal  at  a  tavern,  a  group  of  revolutionary 
soldiers  enter.  One  of  the  men  thinks  he  re- 
cognizes the  princess,  and  tries  her  by  making 
rude  advances.  Mitzi  acts  her  part  bravely, 
but  as  she  is  struggling  out  of  his  embrace  he 
catches  sight  of  the  signet  ring  which  Nicholas 
has  given  her  as  an  introduction  to  his  sister 
whose  estate  lies  over  the  border.  Thinking- 
it  the  royal  signet,  he  bellows:  "The  princess!" 
In  the  fight  that  ensues  Roskoff  fights  man- 
fully, but  just  as  he  is  knocked  down,  Nicholas 
enters.  The  three  make  a  perilous  dash  for 
the  border.  The  last  sentry  spies  them.  Roskoff 
offers  to  wait  and  stave  him  off  while  Nicholas 
and  the  princess  rush  to  safety.  His  ruse  suc- 
ceeds, but  he  pays  for  it  with  his  life.  Just 
before  sailing-  for  America  the  happy  couple 
visit  Roskoff's  grave.  A  white  monument  has 
been  erected  by  Nicholas  for  the  man  who  died 
happy  in  serving  the  one  he  loved. 

 o  

KIDNAPPED 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Hughes 

MARY  Glenning-  was  missing.  The  suspicions 
of  Donald  Poster,  her  sweetheart,  are 
fastened  on  Welby,  a  man  of  shady  re- 
putation and  salesman  at  Merril's,  who  had 
been  rejected  by  Mary  in  his  improper  advances. 
Next  clay,  on  their  way  out,  Bob  Sankey,  a 
colored  employee,  called  "little  king"  for  his 
cheery  disposition,  tries  to  take  Donald  aside, 
but  is  prevented  by  a  man  who  cuts  in,  and 
tries  to  start  an  argument  with  Don.  Bob  sees 
the  ruse,  and  makes  for  the  parking  station, 
but  before  he  reaches  it,  he  sees  Don  being 
taken  into  custody  by  a  policeman.  Realizing 
that  some  plot  is  under  hand,  he  enlists  the 
aid  of  Jerry,  a  cobbler,  and  friend  of  Don's. 

Pretending  that  Don  was  in  danger  of  being- 
lynched,  the  police  decide  to  transport  Don  to 
the  Ustene  jail.  By  this  time  Nick  Sarwell, 
young  motorcyclist,  had  been  called  upon  by 
Jerry  to  join  the  pursuit.  Nick  and  Bob  follow 
Don's  car  when  out  of  the  bushes  comes  a 
masked  bandit,  who  holds  up  the  police  car. 
Just  as  he  is  about  to  attack  them,  a  branch 
blown  in  front  of  his  face  by  the  strong  wind 
takes  him  off  his  guard.  At  that  instant, 
Nick  covers  the  bandit  and  they  search  him. 
The  policeman  escorting  Don  had  been  knocked 
senseless,  and  so  they  are  free  to  go  on.  Don 
discovers  in  the  thug's  pocket  a  note  with  the 
words:  "BLACK,  7:30  p.  m."  When  the 
bandit's  mask  is  removed,  they  recognize  a 
former  employee  of  Merril's  discharged  for 
theft. 

It  is  now  7:15.  Don  and  Nick,  borrowing  the 
bandit's  motorcycle  which  they  discover  near 
the  road,  get  ready,  for  Don  knows  that  "black" 
refers  to  a  car  of  that  color.  Sure  enough,  at 
that  time  a  car  of  that  description  drives  by, 
and  they  pursue  it,  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
shoot  holes  into  the  tires.  They  pass  Ustene  and 
Hamberton,  where  they  are  joined  by  a  cycle 
cop,  sent  by  Bob.  After  an  exciting  chase,  the 
car  is  finally  halted.  The  cop  and  Don  attack 
Welby  while  Nick  frees  Mary,  who  is  bound  at 
the  back  of  the  car.  Welby  strikes  the  cop 
senseless  and  throws  Don  out  of  the  car.  He 
manages  to  start  the  car  before  either  of  them 
recover,  but  he  loses  control,  dashes  into  a 
stone  wall,  and  is  instantly  killed.  Don  of 
course  marries  Mary,  and  at  his  recommenda- 
tion, Bob  is  promoted. 


HIS  FAVORITE  ACTRESS 
R.   Corwin  Cade 

MARY  Marcy,  whose  two  years  at  Holly- 
wood have  been  marked  with  a  rapid  rise 
to  success,  is  unusual  not  only  for  her 
acting  and  good  looks,  but  for  the  quiet  home 
life  she  leads  with  her  mother  and  father. 
About  this  time  the  R.  P.  Collier  Producing 
Corporation  is  planning  to  send  its  ten  favorite 
actresses  on  a  vaudeville  tour  through  the 
States.  Mary  is  chosen  to  play  in  her  home- 
town,— little  old  New  York. 

At  the  home  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Carl  Brooks, 
a  Long  Island  society  matron,  Bob  Brock,  noted 
short  story  writer  is  reminded  by  his  aunt  of 
the  violent  crush  he  had  had  last  season  on  an 
actress  whom  he  had  never  seen  but  on  the 
screen.    When  Bob  hears  that  she  is  to  appear 


in  person  that  very  day  he  rushes  off  to  make 
the  last  performance.  Mary's  act  is  called 
"Singing  and  Dancing  of  1930",  and  is  next  to 
last  on  the  program.  When  it  is  finished  she 
dresses  and  goes  out  to  meet  her  father.  Not 
seeing  the  car  at  the  stage  doar  she  walks 
around  the  corner  and  spys  a  Packard  which 
she  believes  to  be  her  father's.  Thinking  to  sur- 
prise him,  she  crouches  in  the  back  and  covers 
herself  with  a  blanket.  A  few  minutes  later 
Bob  comes  out  and  drives  off  in  the  car.  After 
a  moment  Mary  jumps  up  and  playfully  calls 
"Boo-o-o".  Bob  turns  around  and  she  sees  that 
it  is  another  man.  Frightened,  she  cries  out. 
A  policeman,  hearing  her  call,  commands  Bob 
to  pull  up  at  the  curb.  Mary  accuses  him  of 
having  stolen  her  father's  car,  and  as  she  is 
a  well-known  actress  the  policeman  brings  Bob 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  There  he  is 
about  to  prove  that  it  is  his  car  when  a  noise 
from  the  street  and  several  shots  attract  them. 
He  sees  a  young  girl  and  a  man  dash  into  the 
car  and  drive  away,  followed  by  a  policeman. 
Running  out  Bob  jumps  into  the  policeman's 
car,  while  Miss  Marcy,  still  thinking  that  it  is 
her  car  that  is  being  stolen  runs  out  and  gets 
into  another  car  which  has  joined  the  chase. 
Bob  manages  to  jump  into  the  Packard,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  gun  which  he  has  borrowed 
from  a  policeman  forces  the.  girl  to  give  up  the 
wheel.  Before  he  can  get  the  car  under  control 
they  are  on  a  railroad  crossing.  The  train 
smashes  into  the  car,  killing  the  man  in  the 
back.  Bob  and  the  girl  escape.  She  pretends 
that  she  was  being-  kidnapped  and  Bob  believes 
her.  In  reality  she  is  Ruth  Vandorick,  daughter 
of  "Conny"  and  his  accomplice  in  the  bank 
robbery.  As  the  other  car  pulls  up  Bob  takes 
off  the  license  plate  from  the  wreck,  and  haugh- 
tily shows  it  to  Miss  Marcy  with  his  license. 
The  numbers  correspond!  The  police  take  him 
home,  and  he  invites  Ruth,  who  gives  her  name 
as  Ruth  Mills,  to  spend  the  night  at  his  aunt's. 
She  accepts,  but  the  next  morning  Bob  finds 
himself  minus  his  watch,  wallet  and  his  guest. 
Bob  decides  to  incorporate  the  story  into  his 
first  scenario.  Not  long  after  he  finds  himself 
in  the  office  of  Collier's  where  his  manuscript 
meets  with  approval.  When  they  discover  that 
he  is  the  famous  short  story  writer  they  give 
him  a  long  contract.  On  his  way  out  he  meets 
Mary,  who  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  apologizes 
for  the  trouble  she  caused  him.  He  seems  to 
think  it  worthwhile,  for  Mary  considers  herself 
his  friend.    Sometimes,  maybe  even  more  .  .  .  . 

 o  

HIS  ONE  NIGHT 

Marietta  V.  Leveque 

JERRY  is  oppressed  with  poverty,  because 
Marion,  the  only  g-iii  in  the  world,  refuses 
to  marry  a  poor  man.  Leaving  her  house 
one  afternoon  after  his  fifth — or  was  it  sixth 
— refusal,  he  takes  the  Rolls  Royce  back  to  the 
home  of  his  employer  Sir  John  Grant,  and  re- 
ceives his  orders  for  the  evening.  Sir  Grant 
has  an  affair  at  the  club,  and  will  not  require 
Jerry  after  he  has  arrived  there.  He  leaves 
his  suit  and  hat  for  Jerry  to  deliver  to  the 
tailor.  Jerry  g-ets  an  idea, — he  is  going  to  play 
up  to  Marion  for  one  night.  Donning  the  suit 
and  hat  he  drives  up  m  the  Rolls  Royce,  and 
blows  his  horn  until  the  neighbors  look  out. 
They  whisper  to  one  another  about  Marion's 
rich  beau.  At  Marion's  request  they  go  to 
the  Ritz,  where  Jerry  forgets  everything  but 
Marion  floating  in  his  arms.  Soon  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  disaster,  for  Sir  John,  with 
the  members  of  his  club,  has  entered  the  room. 
His  employer  cuts  into  the  dance,  and  keeps 
Marion  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Jerry  is 
furious!  He  knows  that  the  discovery  means 
dismissal,  so  that  he  becomes  reckless.  He 
conceals  the  auto,  and  as  Sir  John  leaves 
Marion  for  a  moment  to  call  a  taxi,  Jerry  takes 
her  into  the  car  and  drives  away. 

Jack  spends  that  night  on  a  park  bench,  and 
is  awakened  by  the  conversation  of  two  girls 
who  are  saying:  "Beauty  parlors  are  the  place 
to  make  money."  He  remembers  reading  the 
same  thing  in  a  pamphlet  advertising  methods 
of  massag-e  "before  and  after."  Eagerly  he 
searches  his  pockets  and  re-reads  it.  His 
search  yields  in  addition  a  small  bundle  which 
proves  to  be  a  roll  of  five  one-hundred  dollar 
bills.  It  is  enough  to  start!  Now  he  will  give 
Marion  the  luxury  that  she  craves  for.  Next 
morning  an  advertisement  appears  in  the 
papers,  announcing  the  opening  of  Professor 
Arsene  Philomon's  Parisian-method  beauty  par- 
lor, in  room  4G  of  the  Platiron  Building.  Jerry 
is  pursued  by  the  police,  and  adopts  a  profes- 
sional make-up.  His  first  day's  success  is  enor- 
mous. Mrs.  Aberdeen  and  Mrs.  Babbitt,  who 
are  neighbors,  are  charmed  with  his  facial  exer- 
cises. He  meets  Marion  and  persuades  her  to 
wait  in  the  lobby  for  him.  Grant  and  a  police- 
man come  in  looking  for  Jerry,  but  he  fools 
them  with  his  professional  make-up.  Marion 
is  much  impressed  with  Jerry's  new  dignity  and 
promises  to  marry  him.  They  meet  at  a 
minister's  house  that  night. 
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In  the  home  of  his  first  two  clients 
a  quarrel  is  taking'  place.  Their  hus- 
bands think  that  the  women  are  going  crazy 
when  they  see  contortions.  Jerry,  in  the 
meantime,  wraps  up  the  suit  in  a  bundle  and 
replaces  the  -money.  The  butler  finds  the  pack- 
age on  the  door-step  and  hangs  the  suit  back 
in  the  closet.  On  his  way  back  to  the  studio 
Jerry  meets  Sir  John  and  the  policeman.  He 
is  taken  to  court.  Marion,  follows,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Aberdeen  and  Mrs.  Babbitt,  who  have 
come  for  another  treatment.  At  court  Jerry 
pretends  to  be  indignant  and  declares  that  the 
suit  must  have  been  sent  to  the  tailor.  Sir 
John  calls  his  butler,  who  tells  him  that  the 
suit  and  money  are  hanging  in  the  closet.  As 
he  is  leaving  the  room,  his  pupils  whisper  to 
him:  "We  think  you  have  a  wonderful  method." 
Truly,  Jerry  found  success! 

 o  

BAD  BOOTLEGGER 
Elyzabethe  Hickey  Ashton 

THE  town  clock  on  the  old  Omaha  post  of- 
fice was  striking  midnight  when  "Big  Jim" 
the  millionaire  proprietor  of  the  G-Street 
speakeasy  was  bumped  off  by  the  enemy  gang, 
and  lowered  down  the  side  of  a  cliff  with  no 
ceremony  and  less  rope.  At  the  same  -moment 
his  pal  Jimmy,  or  "Little  Jim,,  as  he  was  called, 
accidentally  bumped  into  the  biggest  adventure 
of  his  life.  Jimmy  was  a  bootlegger  also,  deliv- 
ering his  goods  to  the  back  doors  of  the  finest 
mansions  along  the  state  road  in  his  Lincoln 
car.  His  trade  flourished  throughout  the  night. 
At  dawn  he  was  back  in  his  dormitory  room 
trying  to  snatch  an  hour's  sleep  before  school 
or  preparing  the  day's  lessons.  He  despised 
the  trade  but  it  was  the  only  way  of  getting 
a    living  respectably. 

As  he  was-about  to  leave  the  driveway  of  the 
Haskell's  1  ich  town  house  after  delivering  his 
load,  a  timid  voice  .challenged  him:  "I  dare 
you  take  me  along!"  Turning,  he  saw  a  vision 
in  red  silk  pajamas  and  satin  shoes  to  match, — 
all  covered  with  a  rough  flannel  sport  coat.  A 
turned  up,  pert  nose,  laughing  eyes,  and  pursed 
lips  supported  the  challenge.  "Jump  in,"  order- 
ed Jimmy,  forgetting  all  but  the  challenge  and 
this  laughing  bit  of  femininity.  Some  way  down 
the  road,  Jimmy's  better  sense  came  back  to 
him  with  a  shock.  "Damn  it,  kid,  I  shouldn't 
have  allowed  you  to  come  with  me!"  "Say 
you",  came  back  jauntily,  and  then  she  added 
"I'm  counting  three,  and  then  I  want  you  to 
kiss  me." 

Nothing  that  Jimmy  could  say  would  per- 
suade this  audacious  miss  of  sixteen.  He  tried 
to  impress  her  with  the  danger, — she  didn't 
even  know  who  he  was.  Well,  she  retorted, 
neither  did  he  know  her  identity,  so  that  made 
them  even.  Then  she  offered  to  explain.  Life 
in  the  big  house  was  just  one  big  prison  with 
lots  of  servants.  Her  mother  was  away  in 
Atlantic  City,  her  father  out  every  night  to 
poker  parties.  When  she  saw  him  in  the  drive- 
way, she  thought  she'd  investigate.  By  the 
way,  what  was  he  doing  in  the  driveway? 
Jimmy  tried  to  explain,  but  her  big,  childish 
eyes  forced  the  words  back  into  his  throat. 
Quickly,  he  picked  up  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips.  "Good  little  kid"  he  breathed. 
Suddenly  she  began  to  cry, — softly.  The  car 
slowed  down  and  Jimmy  took  her  into  his  arms. 
She  was  such  a  child!  His  arm  tightened 
about  her,  and  his  lips  brushed  her  ears,  her 
eyes,  her  hair,  and  finally  crushed  down  on 
two  warm  red  lips.  "Baby  girl" — his  voice  was 
hoarse — "I'm  crazy  or  I  shouldn't  do  this."  Her 
eyes  had  become  pleading  again.  "But  I — 1 
love  you"  she  murmured. 

"Damn  it,"  he  swore,  "you  mustn't  love  me, 
I'm  not  fit  to  be  seen  with  you."  Her  reply 
came  back,  "Who  cares  ._  You're  not  a  bad 
bootlegger,  and  my  father  says  he'd  never 
object  to  anyone  I  loved  unless  he  was  a 
bootlegger  or  a  robber."  Jimmy  came  back  to 
his  senses  with  a  start,  and  with  a  voice  that 
had  more  emotion  in  it  than  authority,  com- 
manded her  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  go  home. 
Cherry — for  so  it  was  that  she  told  Jimmy  to 
call  her — was  incredulous.  Realizing  the  situa- 
tion, Jimmy's  voice  became  brutal.  Cherry 
fled,  and  found  herself  alone,  without  proper 
clothing  on  a  lonely  road.  Despair  overcame 
her.  She  decided  to  wait  for  a  lift.  Soon  a 
car  drew  by  and  slowed  down.  "Taxi,  miss  " 
A  taxi  on  this  road  at  night !  Her  thoughts 
instantly  flew  back.  Jimmy  must  have  sent  it. 
"Did  some  one  send  you    ",  she  queried, 

"Jimmy  Clark  the  bootlegger  called  me  and 
offered  me  a  hundred  if  I  hurried,  and  fifty  if 
I  didn't,  I  hurried.  He  said  that  some  dirty 
fellow  had  treated  you  viley."  As  Cherry  sped 
homeward  her  thoughts  were  busy.  Her  Jimmy 
a  bootlegger      Yes,  but  such  a  gentlemanly  one! 

Next  morning  the  headlines  flashed  forth  the 
death  of  "Big  Jim",  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
left  his  entire  fortune  to  his  best  pal.  So  the 
bad  bootlegger  was  turned  into  a  good  million- 
aire overnight.  Needless  to  say,  Jimmy  thought 
his  studies  needed  all  his  time,  and  gave  up 
the  business.  Soon,  however,  his  car  again  took 
to  the  road,  except  that  this  time  it  stayed 
parked  outside  the  Haskell  mansion. 


A   PROMISE  REDEEMED 
Mary  E.  H.  Jones 

RAY  Carroll  wins  renown  at  college  for  the 
number  of  hearts  she  has  broken  in  the 
course  of  her  brilliant  career  as  campus 
flirt.  In  spite  of  her  reputation  Jack  Donahue 
fall;;  in  love  with  her  during  her  senior  year. 
She  leads  him  a  merry  chase,_  but  finally  agrees 
to  take  a  ride  with  him  in  his  new  roadster. 
While  trying  to  steal  a  kiss  from  her  the  car 
swings  round  a  curve  and  turns  over.  Jack 
frantically  extricates  her  from  the  wreck  a 
moment  before  the  car  bursts  into  flames.  Ray 
is  unconscious,  and  Jack,  beside  himself  with 
worry,  kisses  her  hair  and  begs  for  her  forgive- 
ness. She  tells  him  that  she  is  not  badly  hurt. 
Some  days  later,  Ray  thoroughly  recovered,  is 
walking  with  Jack  when  he  proposes  to  her, 
but  she  laughs  the  proposal  away.  He  prophe- 
cies that  she  will  need  him  some  day. 

Back  home  after  graduation,  Ray's  life  be- 
comes one  round  of  parties.  Here  too,  she  is 
the  belle.  Dick  Seavert  is  attracted  to  her  and 
deserts  his  former  sweetheart  Ann  Blake.  Mrs. 
Carroll  has  just  hired  a  new  maid  and  a  new 
butler,  and  is  very  much  pleased  with  their 
services.  Ray,  however,  has  intercepted  glances 
between  the  two  which  arouse  her  suspicions. 
Her  mother  refuses  to  credit  her,  but  several 
days  later,  returning  from  a  theatre  and  night 
club  party  with  Dick  at  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  she  sees  a  light  in  her  room  which 
disappears  when  she  reaches  it.  Next  morning 
at  breakfast  she  recounts  the  incident  to  her 
mother,  and  is  overheard  by  the  butler.  Ray's 
suspicions  are  just,  for  the  butler  confides  what 
he  has  just  heard  to  the  maid,  and  they  decide 
to  get  rid  of  Ray.  They  are  part  of  a  gang 
that  are  after  Mrs.  Carroll's  family  jewels 
which  had  been  left  to  her  by  her  mother.  That 
night  Ray  is  kidnapped  and  taken  to  the  top- 
most room  of  a  high  building.  She  is  bound 
and  kept  prisoner.  The  gang  take  turns  watch- 
ing her.  Ray  is  never  left  alone,  and  her 
chances  of  escape  seems  hopeless.  One  night 
another  member  of  the  gang  becomes  guard, 
and  Ray  recognizes  Jack,  who,  disgusted  with 
life,  had  joined  the  gang  to  forget  his  disap- 
pointment. Jack  recalls  his  words  to  her  be- 
fore they  parted.  They  are  only  too  true,  for 
Bay  has  no  chance  without  the  help  of  Jack. 
He  still  loves  her,  and  they  plan  to  escape.  He 
smuggles  in  a  rope  ladder,  and .  they  bide  their 
time.  The  next  night  is  the  one  set  for  the 
robbery.  Jack  is  delegated  to  stay  and  watch 
the  prisoner.  They  attach  the  rope  and  escape 
over  the  tops  of  the  buildings.  Ray  goes  to 
the  police  station,  reveals  her  identity  and 
tells  them  about  the  plot.  The  police  provide 
five  men  to  trace  the  case.  The  robbers  make 
a  succesful  haul,  and  return  to  the  building, 
planning  to  escape  with  Ray  and  take  an  ad- 
ditional ten  thousand  for  ransom.  What  is  their 
surprise  when  they  are  met  by  the  welcoming- 
party  from  the  police  headquarters!  They  are 
arrested,  and  the  jewels  returned  to  the  owner. 
Ray  deserts  her  career  of  flirt  for  a  better  one 
— =that  of  Jack's  wife. 

 o —  

CONTENDING   FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH 

John  C.  Bateson 

THIS  short  sketch  opens  in  the  general  store 
of  Fernville,  a  typical  rural  township,  with 
a  discussion  carried  on  (with  the  help  of 
some  hard  cider)  by  the  town  tsqjes,  who  have 
gathered  here  in  preference  to  going  to  the 
prayer  meeting.  They  are  unanimous  in  con- 
demning the  church  and  each  man  tells  why. 
Bill  Bluffel  thinks  the  people  who  go  to  church 
are  hypocrites;  Charlie  Slicker  claims  that  it 
requires  too  many  contributions;  Joe  Blabbel 
denounces  it  as  being  behind  the  times;  Pete 
Doolittle  declares  that  it  is  only  for  women  and 
children,  and  so  on  until  Jack  Sharp,  Tom 
Blazer,  Harry  Dangle,  Tim  Waddle,  Aleck 
Launger  and  Ben  Jinks  have  had  their  say.  By 
the  time  they  finish,  the  prayer  meeting  has 
come  to  an  end,  and  the}7  are  joined  by 
Ebenezer,  the  blacksmith,  a  strong,  out-spoken, 
honest  man,  who  enters  in  time  to  hear  part  of 
the  conversation. 

The  men  ask  Ebenezer  to  give  his  opinion, 
but  as  he  regularly  attends  church,  he  takes 
the  opportunity  to  win  the  men  around  to  his 
point  of  view.  He  shows  up  all  their  weak- 
nesses, for  Bill  is  a  hypocrite  himself,  Charlie 
is  the  richest  man  in  the  community,  Pete  is 
hen-pecked  and  so  on.  He  is  interrupted  by  the 
deacon  who  enters  and  breathlessly  announces 
that  the  boys  of  the  village  are  off  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  hold  up  the  bank  in  a  neighboring 
town,  and  that  the  police  of  that  town  are 
ready  to  surprise  them.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  Ebenezer  accuses  the  men  of  having 
kept  the  boys  away  from  church  by  setting  a 
bad  example.  They  decide  to  pray,  for  nothing 
but  divine  interference  will  save  their  boys. 
The  deacon  holds  the  second  prayer  meeting  of 
the  day  there  at  the  store,  surrounded  by  bar- 
rels of  apples,  and  shelves  lined  with  cans. 
The  next  scene  shows  up  the  band  of  young- 


men,  four  of  them,  traveling  along  the  road. 
One  is  driving  the  car,  another  loading-  the  pis- 
tols, a  third  smoking  to  bolster  up  his  courage 
and  the  fourth  testing  the  flashlights.  Sud- 
denly there  is  a  loud  noise,  and  the  car  begins 
to  bump  over  the  road.  Worse  luck,  it  is  a 
blow-out!  The  boys  had  not  counted  on  this, 
and  did  not  provide  a  spare  tire.  They  try  to 
patch  it  up,  but  they  are  delayed  so  long  at 
the  small  roadside  garage  that  the  dawn  begins 
to  break  before  they  are  ready  to  proceed.  It 
is  too  late,  and  the  boys  decide  to  return  home 
and  to  postpone  the  trip  until  the  following- 
week.  By  that  time  their  fathers,  knowing 
their  danger,  have  an  opportunity  to  stop  them. 
They  confiscate  the  pistols,  and  announce  that 
the  family  will  appear  at  the  prayer  meeting- 
next  Sunday.  The  last  scene  depicts  the  next 
prayer  meeting  well  attended,  where  the  village 
cynics  with  their  entire  families,  dressed  up 
better  than  anyone  else  for  the  occasion. 

 o  

THE   THIRD  PROPOSAL 

Hazel   I.  Heimbecker 

RUBY's  sporty  father  was  in  a  quandary 
about  his  foolish  daughter.  Today  she  was 
eighteen,  just  the  age  when  her  mother 
had  been  married,  and  she  seemed  to  have  no 
more  thought  of  the  problem  than  when  she  was 
ten.  Laughingly  she  had  assured  him  that 
she  would  marry  when  she  had  received  her 
third  proposal — and  hitherto,  she  said,  she  had 
had  none. 

Mr.  Adair  scratched  his  head  in  perplexity, 
and  then  lit  upon  a  splendid  plan.  He  rushed 
to  the  telephone,  and  made  several  dozen  calls. 
An  hour  later  a  beautiful  roadster  stood  out- 
side the  door.  Ruby  came  down  to  breakfast, 
eager  for  an  explanation  as  to  who  might  be 
calling,  for  she  had  seen  the  roadster. 

"For  your  birthday,  darling",  her  father  gal- 
lantly explained.  The  shock  sent  a  squirt  of 
grapefruit  juice  in  Ruby's  eye.  She  forgot 
breakfast,  and  ran  out  to  try  her  skill  at  the 
wheel.  She  had  driven  often  in  her  friend's 
car,  and  now  it  took  but  a  minute  before  she 
was  waving  goodbye.  On  the  way  to  the  shops 
of  the  village,  she  was  hailed  by  Gene,  a  hand- 
some blond,  who  insisted  on  accompanying  her 
on  her  shopping  tour.  She  liked  Gene,  but  not 
well  enough  to  ask  him  to  wait  for  her  out- 
side of  a  beauty  parlor,  as  she  was  forced  to 
do.  He  remained  patiently  waiting,  however. 
When  she  came  out  to  him,  he  said  she  was  fit 
to  be  a  bride,  and,  becoming  suddenly  serious, 
asked  what  chance  he  might  have  in  draping 
Ruby  in  bridal  satin.  She  sat  up,  startled  by 
this  sudden  attention,  and  although  she  was 
flattered,  refused.  In  her  heart  she  marked 
him  off — Gene,  the  first  proposal.  Later  she 
was  able  to  understand  the  suddenness  of  the 
proceeding. 

After  they  dined  and  danced,  he  helped  her 
to  her  home  with  her  packages.  At  the  door, 
a  great  shout  greeted  her,  "Surprised?"  Her 
father  had  prepared  a  gorgeous  party.  She 
was  ushered  in  quickly  by  Rob,  who  seemed 
suddenly  quite  as  attentive  as  Gene.  The  poor 
girl  was  overwhelmed,  and  began  to  suspect 
that  the  possession  of  a  car  probably  put  a  girl 
higher  up  in  the  scale  of  eligible  sweethearts 
among  the  young  men  of  her  town. 

At  the  table,  her  father  announced  that  in 
one  of  the  slices  of  cakes  which  the  boys  would 
receive  was  lodged  a  tiny  glass  slipper.  The 
receiver  of  this  slipper  was  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  himself,  for  that  night  at 
least,  as  suitor  to  the  hand  of  its  owner — 
Ruby.  How  it  was  manoeuvred  Ruby  never 
knew,  but  the  glass  slipper  actually  went  to 
Don — by  far  the  niciest  boy  of  the  crowd,  in 
her  judgment.  He  chivalrously  refrained  from 
taking  advantage  of  his  g-ood  luck  however,  by 
dancing  only  twice  with  her,  and  allowing  her 
to  devote  herself  freely  to  the  other  men.  He 
remained  after  all  had  gone,  and  then  sweetly 
begged  that  he  be  allowed  to  consider  his  case 
hopeful,  as  the  owner  of  a  glass  slipper.  She 
called  her  father  in,  and  announced  that  she 
had  found  her  "third".  The  next  day  they 
were  married.  Mr.  Adair  twinkled,  as  Gene 
and  Rob  received  beautiful  wallets  as  his  gifts, 
at  his  daughter's  wedding. 

 o  

THE    MINER'S  SWEETHEART 

Ursula  Paret 

AN  accident  in  the  mine  leaves  Richard  an 
orphan,  but  he  is  fortunate  in  being- 
adopted  by  the  engineer,  who  rears  him 
carefully,  so  that  the  boy  grows  up  to  be  an 
efficient  mining  executive.  Richard's  success 
as  a  miner  has  taken  something-  out  of  him, 
however,  for  he  finds  himself  strangely  indif- 
ferent to  social  life,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  His 
excellent  secretary,  who  has  complete  mastery- 
over  his  clerical  and  physical  needs,  chides 
him,  when  his  business  begins  to  run  by  itself, 
for  not  deliberately  seeking  the  companionship 
of  young  men  and  women.  At  last  he  is  pre- 
vailed upon  to  purchase  a  speedboat,  which  is 
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his  only  toy,,  and  become  a  source  of  keen 
social  pleasure  to  himself  and  to  a  group  of  new 
friends. 

At  the  Charity  Bazaar  he  first  becomes  aware 
of  the  charms  of  womankind,  in  the  person  of 
the  flower  girl.  She  is  being'  pursued  by 
Dominick,  whom  she  no  longer  cares  to  flirt 
witl),  and  hopes  that  Richard's  attention  can  be 
drawn,  so  that  Dominick  will  be  discouraged. 
But  the  latter's  jealousy  is  thus  aroused,  and 
he  is  ever  present  at  the  ensuing  meetings  be- 
tween Richard  and  Marie.  At  last  he  kidnaps 
the  girl,  and  takes  her  on  board  a  ship.  The 
Captain  has  been  bribed  to  speed  along  the 
water. 

Richard  arrives  with  flowers  at  Marie's  home, 
and  a  pet  dog  for  Marie's  young  sister.  The  child 
tells  them  that  Marie  had  been  led  away  by  the 
threatening  young  man,  Dominick,  and  he  gues- 
ses the  worst.  Sure  enough,  running  toward 
the  shore,  he  has  a  glimpse  of  the  lowering 
mast  of  a  ship  that  is  speeding  toward  the 
horizon.  In  an  instant  he  sees  the  interference 
of  Providence,  in  the  desire  he  had  had  for  a 
speedboat.  He  sets  off  and  is  soon  in  hot 
pursuit.  Dominick  has  bribed  the  Captain  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  but  Marie 
entered  his  cabin  during  the  night  and  on  her 
bended  knee  prayed  to  him  to  attempt  to  fore- 
stall the  wedding,  promising  him  far  more 
money  than  the  youth,  Dominick,  could  furnish 
him.  The  Captain  is  undecided,  but  when  at 
dawn  he  sees  the  speedboat  in  pursuit,  he  senses 
that  it  will  mean  either  arrest  for  him,  or  a  fat 
reward,  depending  on  how  he  greets  Marie.  He 
knocks  at  her  room,  and  enters  to  inform  her 
that  he  will  come  to  her  aid.    She  is  overjoyed. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Dominick  is  puzzled  by 
the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  ship.  The  Cap- 
tain complains  that  she  has  become  impossible 
to  steer.  Meantime  the  speedboat  has  been 
making  steady  headway.  At  last  it  is  upon 
them,  and  Marie  is  transferred.  The  Captain 
then  ties  Dominick  to  a  post,  steers  his  ship 
shoreward,  anticipating  a  handsome  reward. 

 o  — 

A  TRUE  LIFE  STORY 

Delia  Viner 

THE  faith  of  a  good  woman  has  been 
betrayed  too  often,  but  there  are  men  who 
can  be  turned  from  a  broad  road  of  mis- 
adventure by  the  patient  appeal  of  their  trust- 
ing wives. 

Marie  Fenzoni  was  just  such  a  woman  to  her 
husband,  Prank.  She  married  him,  as  most 
young  Italian  girls  were  married,  out  of  a  pre- 
arranged match,  after  her  first  lover  had  grown 
sick  in  America  and  died.  Without  loving- 
Frank,  she  sought  to  establish  some  sort  of 
peaceful  relationship,  after  their  first  child, 
Doris,  was  born.  Marie's  beauty  held  her  hus- 
band for  two  years,  though  he  was  reticent  in 
expressing  his  love,  and  often  left  her  alone  for 
days.  They  were  living  in  Chicago  at  this  time, 
which  was  quite  a  change  from  the  sunlit  skies 
and  bright  melody  of  Italy,  for  Marie.  Just  as 
Frank's  business  began  to  show  some  decent 
return  for  his  arduous  labor  in  building  it  up, 
Marie  gave  birth  to  a  pair  of  twins.  This  meant 
a  dent  in  the  family  purse,  plus  an  enormous 
amount  of  work.  Frank  spent  his  evenings 
away  from  home,  while  his  wife  toiled  endless- 
ly, to  keep  the  poor,  feeble  twins  alive.  After 
a  few  weeks,  both  of  them  cried  until  all  life 
went  out  of  them.  When  Frank  returned  and 
found  his  forlorn  wife  in  tears,  he  felt  suddenly 
a  revived  tenderness,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
start  a  new  mode  of  behavior. 

One  day  Mrs.  Fenzoni  was  visited  by  a  man 
who  was  trying  to  get  a  divorce  from  his  wife. 
He  accused  her  of  living  with  Frank,  and  wish- 
ed Marie  to  witness  their  meeting  at  "Frank's 
Cafe"  that  very  evening,  so  that  she  could  re- 
port her  infidelity  at  court.  Deeply  anxious  to 
learn  what  truth  there  was  in  this  tale,  she 
hastily  dressed  and  went  downtown.  It  was 
confirmed,  and  she  returned  alone  to  her  apart- 
ment. Weeks  passed,  and  finally  Frank  con- 
fesed  that  some  strange  woman  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  ruin  in  business.  He  had  sold  out, 
and  they  had  to  move.  He  gave  Maria  $10(m, 
and  without  a  word  of  explanation  disappeared 
for  a  week.  When  he  returned,  he  said  he  had 
started  another  business,  but  did  not  explain 
further.  Another  child  was  born,  and  Frank 
stayed  away  more  than  ever.  Whenever  he  came 
back,  his  tender  solicitude  for  his  family  made 
it  impossible  for  Maria  to  chide  or  question  his 
absences.  At  last  one  day  he  burst  into  the 
little  kitchen,  sat  down  at  the  table  and  sob- 
bed. 

Instantly  Maria  recognized  her  opportunity  to 
prove  her  sincere  regard  and  respect  for  her 
husband,  whom  she  had  married  without  lov- 
ing. He  confesses  to  her  that  he  had  gone 
into  business  with  the  same  woman,  that  he 
had  again  lost  all  his  money,  and  she  was  de- 
manding $250  to  return  to  her  home  town.  Maria 
offered  the  money,  much  to  Frank's  amaze- 
ment, for  his  quiet  little  wife  seemed  to  lack 
any  trace  of  vindictiveness  in  her  character. 
The  thought  of  the  two  children  to  be  reared 


with  sincere  interest  and  faith  was  what  held 
Maria  steadfast  in  her  efforts  to  help  Frank. 
Again  his  remorse  led  him  to  change  his  mode 
of  living.  He  took  his  family  to  his  mother's 
home,  and  went  to  work  in  his  brother's  busi- 
ness establishment.  Here,  in  the  protection  of 
close  relatives  who  had  his  happiness  at  heart, 
he  was  able  to  establish  habits  of  industry  and 
fidelity  which  put  out  the  fires  of  depravity  and 
desire.  The  children  grew  up  blissfully,  never 
learning  through  what  hardship  their  parents 
had  achieved  harmony  of  relationship. 

 o  

THE  SLAVE  GIRL  OF  BENARES 

Anne  Vance  Mahaffey 

THE  beautiful  town  of  Benares  boasts  all 
the  color  and  splendour  of  life  in  India, 
from  a  distance  of  several  thousand  miles. 
But  the  Englishman,  Arthur  Cavendish,  after 
his  first  deep  breath  of  novelty  and  freedom  in 
its  realm,  sickens  of  the  squalor  and  cruelty 
which  comprises  his  daily  environment.  He 
longs  to  lie  through  with  his  commission,  as 
foreign  lieutenant  in  the  British  Army,  so  that 
he  may  return  to  the  waiting  arms  of  the  blonde 
coquette,  Elsie  St.  John. 

As  he  is  sauntering  idly  through  the  streets, 
careful  to  avoid  the  track  of  the  sacred  bull 
who  is  allowed  to  roam  free,  he  comes  upon  two 
Hindoos  struggling  with  an  Englishman.  He 
intervenes,  but  not  until  the  white  man  has 
been  stabbed,  and  must  be  taken  to  The  Queen's 
Hospital.  Here  Sir  George  Barrister,  fatally 
wounded,  calls  for  Cavendish,  and  persuades 
him  to  make  the  dying  man  a  promise.  Sir 
George  has  been  a  widower  for  ten  years,  and 
his  two  children,  Cecil,  and  Georgia,  will  need 
to  '^e  returned  safely  to  the  care  of  relatives 
in  England.  Cavendish  promises  to  accomplish 
this,  and  leaves  hastily  to  report  to  Colonel 
Colburn,  who  has  just  summoned  him  to  Head- 
ouarters.  He  is  called  to  face  an  uprising  in 
the  hills  near  Jani.  He  commissions  his  valet, 
Ackers,  to  see  to  the  weeping  children.  Georgia 
bids  a  tearful  goodbye  to  her  Hindoo  frientls. 
whom  she  has  learned  to  love,  but  Cecil  is  all 
eagerness  for  his  trip  to  England. 

Cavendish  receives  a  long  letter  from  Elsie 
St.  John,  which  ends  almost  fatally  for  him: 
"So  you  see,  Arthur,  I  do  not  really  love  you 
and  as  my  people  entirely  approve  of  what  I  am 
about  to  do,  I  shall  marry  the  Duke  of 
Claridge.  I  always  did  admire  older  men — they 
are  more  reliable." 

This  letter  was  the  cause  of  a  stern  cynicism 
in  the  formidable  lieutenant.  Arthur  Cavendish 
never  again  could  trust  the  charm  and  coquetry 
of  women.  His  career  was  a  noble  and  aug- 
mented success,  since  he  had  no  barriers  to  his 
industry  as  commander  of  the  English  garrison 
at  Benares. 

Georgia  takes  advantage  of  her  aunt's  ab- 
sence to  Canada,  and  makes  a  visit  to  Benares. 
She  visits  her  old  friend,  Ramyi.  who  asks  her 
to  come  with  her  to  see  a  sick  slave  girl  whom 
she  has  befriended.  Slavery  in  India  is  openly 
frowned  upon,  but  flourishes  in  private,  and 
Sumi  is  about  to  be  sold  at  a  good  price. 
Georgia  seizes  upon  a  plan  that  she  thinks 
may  enable  her  to  search  for  her  guardian,  the 
renowned  Arthur  Cavendish,  whose  image  has 
been  retained  for  ten  years  in  the  girl's  mem- 
ory. She  paints  her  skin  dark,  and  dresses  in 
Sumi's  clothes,  thus  enabling  the  girl  to  go 
free,  and  is  herself  sold  to  Rahsta,  who  beats 
her  for  her  resistance.  Colonel  Cavendish  passes 
on  a  horse,  and  hears  her  screams.  He  pur- 
chases her  himself  and  sends  her  to  Mrs.  Lyle, 
while  he  returns  to  Secrole.  Here  the  Duke 
of  Claridge  is  visiting  with  the  Duchess,  none 
other  than  Elsie  St.  John,  for  whom  he  now 
feels  not  the  slightest  yearning.  At  a  number 
of  festive  occasions,  one  strange,  attractive  lit- 
tle girl  is  present,  who  seems  to  win  him  de- 
spite his  guarded  manner  with  women.  This 
is  Georgia,  who  simply  removes  her  disguise  in 
order  to  attend,  feeling  much  like  Cinderella  of 
the  fairy  books.  After  Georgia  is  sure  that 
she  has  captured  the  heart  of  the  Colonel,  she 
reveals  her  identity  to  him,  as  the  slave  girl  of 
Mrs.  Lyle.  He  is  astounded  by  her  ingenuity 
and  cleverness,  as  much  as  he  is  enamoured  by 
her  beauty.  He  realizes  that  his  love  for  Elsie 
St.  John  is  completely  dead,  and  eagerly  asks 
for  the  hand  of  Georgia. 

 o  

THE  TROUBADOUR  PRINCE 

Armand  Voinard 

THE  annual  festival  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Servania  was  graced  by  the  presence  of 
two  young  men  whose  identity  was  hidden 
by  their  costume  masks.  The  charming  Princess 
Valeria  wore  her  mask  gracefully,  so  that  her 
beautiful  smile  still  warmed  the  hearts  of  all 
who  attended.  Prince  Austin  had  come  in  high 
hopes  of  gaining  the  hand  of  Lady  Diane,  a 
seductive,  experienced  woman  who  had  charmed 
the  youth.  Now  he  confided  to  his  friend, 
Frederic,  a  secret  service  agent,  that  the  Prin- 
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cess  was  as  true  an  image  of  his  ideal  of 
beauty  as  he  had  ever  hoped  to  meet.  Fred- 
eric warned  him  of  his  original  mission,  known 
to  the  Duke  and  the  Duke's  brother,  King  of 
Servania.  Surely  he  would  not  dare  interfere 
in  the  arranged  match  between  the  Princess 
Valeria  and  Prince  Rupert,  whose  fortunes 
united  would  enrich  the  land. 

Since  Austin  was  adamant,  Frederic  indulged 
him  by  securing  the  information  concerning  pas- 
sages and  secret  roadways,  and  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Princess,  of  which  Austin  availed  him- 
self hungrily  searching  for  his  ideal.  At  the 
ball  he  had  one  dance,  during  which  he  swore 
that  he  had  seen  her  before  at  Monte  Carlo. 
She  confesses  at  last  that  she  had  been  there, 
and  seems  to  remember  him  with  significant 
clarity.  Austin  is  encouraged,  and  makes  ardent 
love  to  her.  She  is  young,  and  tempestuous, 
and  their  affair  terminates  in  balcony  settings 
such  as  grace  the  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Little  whispers  of  danger  travel  to  Austin's 
ears  through  Frederic,  who  knows  that  the 
guards  have  been  cocking  their  ears  for  the 
stranger.  Lady  Diane,  suspecting  the  intrigue, 
has  become  vicious  in  her  intense  desire  to  re- 
gain Austin's  love.  She  confers  with  the  Duke, 
who  arranges  for  the  arrival  of  Prince  Rupert, 
who  instantly  presses  his  suit  with  Valeria.  One 
day  Valeria  overhears  the  plot  to  track  Austin 
outside  her  balcony,  and  when  he  comes  she 
scolds  him,  calls  him  stranger,  and  sends  him 
rudely  away.  Austin  thinks  this  is  a  sign  of  her 
sudden  waning  love,  and  leaves  horribly  dis- 
heartened. Lady  Diane  wisely  approaches  him 
at  this  depressing  time,  and  by  sympathy  and 
suave  flattery,  secures  his  confidence.  He  de- 
cides finally  to  marry  her,  and  the  King  sets 
the  date  for  his  nephew,  now  much  relieved  that 
his  daughter  is  to  marry  Rupert,  as  he  had 
hoped. 

But  this  is  doomed  for  a  reversal.  Austin  is 
unable  to  go  through  with  the  ceremony.  His 
refusal  causes  him  to  be  exiled,  which  so  in- 
cites the  mobs  outside  the  palace,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  a  gala  wedding,  that  his  life 
is  threatened.  Immediately  comes  the  news 
that  the  king  has  died.  This  leaves  Valeria 
free  to  exercise  her  own  wishes  in  the  realm. 
She  orders  that  Austin  be  rleased  from  the 
sentence  of  exile,  that  Rupert  be  forbidden  to 
marry  her,  now  the  Queen  of  Servania,  and 
that  Lady  Diane  be  banished.  The  wedding 
proceeds,  but  Austin  is  the  bridegroom. 

 o  

BLINDED    BY  LIQUOR 
Anna  Clester 

A PETITE  Irish  girl  romping  in  the  park 
attracted  the  young  Frenchman,  whose 
eyes  were  turned  to  a  type  so  unlike  this 
blue-eyed,  naive  female  that  he  instantly  lost 
his  heart  to  her.  She,  being  the  youngest  in  a 
family  of  many  girls,  saw  in  this  stranger  her 
first  possibility  for  freedom  from  the  wretched- 
ness and  poverty  of  her  existence,  and  became 
enamoured  by  his  arduous  love-making.  In  a 
short  time  they  were  married,  and  suddenly  she 
discovered  that  she  had  married  a  worthless 
lover  of  liquor.  She  secured  a  job,  for  she  felt 
that  unless  she  paid  the  rent,  they  would  soon 
be  ousted  from  their  two-room  apartment.  Quite 
without  any  forethought,  she  had  her  baby, 
Ruth,  who  instantly  demanded  all  of  her 
mother's  attention,  so  that  Claire  could  no 
longer  work. 

The  coming  of  Ruth  was  the  first  incentive 
to  Bob  to  get  to  work  in  earnest.  He  tried,  but 
the  habit  of  loafing  was  on  him,  and  his  thirst 
for  drink  unappeasible.  Claire  saw  how  he 
struggled  for  control,  and  her  love  made  her 
unwarrantably  forgiving.  She  persuaded  her 
mother  to  care  for  the  baby,  and  again  went  to 
work.  This  had  the  usual  effect  upon  her 
husband,  of  causing  him  to  sink  into  depravity, 
drinking  himself  nightly  to  a  state  of  oblivious- 
ness. Ruth  suffered  a  miserable  childhood,  and 
seemed .  to  betray  little  mannerisms  and  traits 
of  character  that  pointed  to  her  father's  weak- 
nesses. Claire  despaired,  and  actually  wished 
her  child  had  never  been  born. 

One  day  Robert  came  home,  frightfully  drunk, 
and  raved  about  an  accident,  and  the  hospital. 
Claire  rushed  up  to  him,  shaking  him  in  an  ef- 
fort to  revive  him.  She  gathered  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  Ruth,  whom  he  had  taken 
out  walking,  and  dashed  to  the  hospital.  Too 
late.  The  child  shut  her  eyes,  just  as  her 
parents  entered  the  ward.  Her  father  was  in 
too  drunken  a  state  to  understand  or  recognize 
her  call  for  "Daddy",  which  had  remained  on 
her  lips  since  the  rush  of  the  automobiles  and 
the  squeak  of  the  brakes  that  had  worked  too 
late. 

The  shock  was  enough  to  rouse  Robert  at 
last.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  the  bed, 
and  cried  and  wept  for  his  daughter,  blaming 
himself  for  her  death.  Poor  Claire  knelt  beside 
him,  trying  to  allay  his  self-accusation,  by  ad- 
mitting that  she  had  thought  the  birth  of  Ruth 
a  mistake.  He  promised  to  make  one  desperate 
effort  to  revive  his  old  interest  in  a  decent  life, 
and  the  two,  much  subdued,  but  hopeful  for  the 
future,  left  the  hospital  quietly. 
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THANKSGIVING 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Little 

FLOWERS  and  sunshine  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere of  Green  Gables,  but  heartache  pre- 
vailed among'  the  inmates  of  this  charming- 
estate.  Margaret  Grey's  magnetic  personality 
could  spread  deep  sorrow  or  abandoned  cheer, 
according  to  her  moods.  For  the  past  week  she 
had  acted  strangely,  and  her  aunt  and  uncle 
lost  all  hope  of  either  drawing  her  out  of  de- 
pression or  securing  an  explanation.  Margaret 
possessed  wealth,  and  the  good  taste  that  was 
necessary  to  keep  wealth  from  making  its  pos- 
sessor vulgar,  but  she  spread  her  fortune  with 
generous  indifference  that  pointed  toward  ul- 
timate destitution. 

John  Marsh  left  his  boat  and  joined  his  wife 
and  his  niece  at  the  veranda.  Margaret  tried  to 
evade  going  to  church,  although  she  had  been 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  over  a  hun- 
dred baskets  for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday.  Her 
listlessness,  was  overcome,  however,  and  she 
accompanied  her  aunt  and  uncle. 

The  sermon  and  services  were  inspiring,  but 
Margaret  sat  dreaming  of  an  abortive  love  af- 
fair and  a  long  lost  sweetheart.  Her  pride  had 
suffered  its  only  blow,  and  this  was  nothing  to 
the  pangs  of  loneliness  that  remained,  when 
she  realized  fully  that  Edgar  Wells  had  left 
her. 

After  the  services,  Margaret  was  approached 
by  a  well-dressed  little  man  of  eight  or  nine, 
who  asked  her  to  direct  him  to  Grand  Ave- 
nue Hotel.  She  asked  his  name — "Edgar"  came 
the  quick  reply.  With  a  tender  feeling  for  his 
name,  she  herself  escorted  the  child  to  his  re- 
sidence, while  he  chatted  about  his  blind  step- 
father. 

At  the  hotel,  to  Margaret's  great  amazement, 
the  blind  man  turned  out  to  be  Edgar  Wells, 
much  sobered  and  subdued  by  his  condition, 
but  still  so  overwhelmingly  alert  to  her  every 
movements,  that  his  heart  pounded  at  the  sound 
of  her  approach  even  before  she  said  one  word. 
At  last,  after  two  years  of  fruitless  searching, 
he  had  found  her  when  he  was  blind.  An  ac- 
cident— a  fire — the  shock  and  the  terror  of  dying 
without  redeeming  his  love,  had  caused  the 
blindness.  The  shock  now,  of  recovering  Mar- 
garet, pierced  through  his  darkness,  so  that  he 
sensed,  rather  than  saw,  a  vague  g'rey  light 
between  himself  and  the  black  horizon.  He  was 
able  to  explain,  at  last,  that  his  sudden  apparent 
desertion  was  due  merely  to  his  sister's  illness. 
He  was  summoned  just  as  she  died,  and  pro- 
mised her  to  adopt  her  son.  Margaret  had  by 
this  time  given  up  all  hope  of  his  return,  and 
had  gone  back  to  her  relatives  in  America. 
Since  then,  Edgar  has  spent  his  life  in  hotels 
throughout  the  country,  at  last  to  be  rewarded 
by  success. 

As  he  finished  his  story,  the  blackness  of 
the  horizon  had  receded,  and  a  blue  sky  came 
into  his  view.  Edgar  Wells  redeemed  a  bride 
and  his  eyesight  on  the  same  day,  and  a  glori- 
ous Thanksgiving  it  was. 

 o  

THE     INVISIBLE  AUDIENCE 

Marian  Towle 

THE-  rigid  discipline  and  raliglcus  stoicism 
that  hung  about  the  Weatherby  household 
left  its  mark  deeply  imbedded  even  after  the 
death  of  its  master,  old  David  Weatherby.  Mr. 
Weatherby  left  his  entire  fortune  to  his  wife, 
with  not  a  single  item  for  his  son,  until  the 
latter  should  be  thirty-five,  and  a  proven  suc- 
cess. The  cruelty  and  deprivation  of  such  a 
wish,  from  a  dying  parent,  hurt  young  David 
more  than  his  mother  could  guess,  for  he  was 
only  twenty,  and  had  had  implicit  faith  in  his 
parents'  love,  during  the  difficult  and  trying 
adolescence,  when  they  seemed  to  dog  him  at 
every  step.  Now,  much  discouraged,  he  left 
home,  and  his  mother  found  it  impossible  to 
stop  him. 

Mrs.  Weatherby  grieved  for  months,  when 
her  advertising  brought  no  acknowledgment 
from  David,  and  her  letters,  at  Railroad  sta- 
tions were  returned.  One  day  the  idea  occurred 
to  her  that  she  might  ease  her  loneliness,  and 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  this  news  might 
travel  to  her  son,  who  would  realize  that  her 
whole  attitude  had  softened.  At  the  orphan- 
age, she  was  shown  three  children,  who  turned 
out  to  be  brothers.  Unable  to  separate  the 
family,  she  finally  agreed  to  adopt  all  three, 
naming  them,  Don,  Dick,  and  David. 

In  New  York  City,  the  young  fugitive  found 
a  kind  friend  in  the  taxicab  driver,  who  took 
him  to  an  agency,  and  then  to  his  rooming 
house.  David  secured  a  job  quickly,  as  janitor 
in  St.  Mark's  church,  but  never  wrote  home  of 
his  whereabouts.  Time  lent  a  perspective  to  his 
immature  view,  and  he  began  to  see  more  clear- 
ly the  tenderness  that  his  mother  must  have 
felt  for  him  always,  even  while  she  sternly  re- 
pulsed his  instincts.  Nevertheless,  his  life  at 
Lensfield  was  a  closed  book,  and  he  made  no 
effort  to  reopen  it. 

At  the  church  services,  one  day,  he  was 
overheard  singing.    The  rector  realized  the  ex- 


treme beauty  of  the  youth's  voice,  and  instant- 
ly placed  him  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Choir,  who  were  receiving  instruction  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company's  studio.  While 
studying  industriously,  David  received  a  com- 
mission to  sing  on  the  radio.  He  thought  of 
his  mother,  whom  he  now  longed  to  see,  but 
whom  he  believed  dead.  While  he  was  ill,  the 
doctors  secured  the  information  that  his  mother 
lived  in  Lensfield,  and  writing  to  Lensfield,  New 
York,  instead  of  Ohio,  received  the  news  that 
one  Mrs.  Weatherby  had  died  there,  on  the 
29th.  David  recovered,  only  to  be  told  this  news. 

]  n  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Weatherby  now  took 
her  three  rather  grown  charges,  and  decided 
to  make  a  trip  to  New  York,  still  hopeful  of 
locating  David.  In  a  New  York  Apartment,  she 
recognized  his  voice  on  the  radio,  and  instantly 
communicated  with  the  broadcasting  officials, 
who  gave  her  David's  address.  The  boy  came, 
in  a  roadster  that  was  being  driven  by  his 
young  lady-friend,  Diane  Martin,  a  girl  of  ele- 
gant build  and  manners.  Life  at  last  seemed 
to  return  to  the  Weatherby  family. 

■  o  

THE  VEILED  WOMAN 

Julio  Castro 

ALL  eyes  opened  wide  with  wonder  and 
approbation,  as  the  exquisite  figure  of  a 
veiled  Spanish  lady  descended  from  the 
steamer,  and  greeted  M.  Legrand,  the  French- 
man. Together  they  left  in  the  gentleman's 
limousine,  for  the  lady's  apartment.  Legrand 
forgot  the  business  in  hand  with  Mile.  Richelieu, 
in  his  adoration  for  her  sleek  manner  and  poise. 
She  wisely  discouraged  all  attempt  at  love- 
making,  for  they  had  met  to  discuss  the  capture 
of  John  "Bull'  Gould,  owner  of  a  formula  for 
making  pearls  as  real  as  those  extracted  from 
an  oyster's  shell,  whose  knowledge  was  a  source 
of  wealth.  The  two  plotted  with  a  band  of  men, 
how  to  attack  the  man's  daughter,  Ina,  and 
use  her  as  a  means  of  forcing  from  old  Gould  a 
confession  of  his  secret. 

Ina  arrived  in  town,  greeted  by  the  chauffeur, 
Patrick,  ostensibly  one  of  the  Legrand-Richelieu 
crew,  but  actually  having'  the  interest  of  Ina 
at  heart.  His  manner  was  gracious  and  charm- 
ing, for  a  chauffeur,  and  Ina  soon  had  the  ex- 
planation when  he  warned  her  that  he  was  a 
secret  detective,  out  to  capture  Legrand  and 
his  band. 

Gould  and  Ina  were  both  held  in  captivity,  and 
tortures  were  applied,  in  an  attempt  to  wrest 
the  secret  formula  away  from  them.  Mile. 
Richelieu,  with  her  eyes  of  a  lynx,  detected  the 
treachery  of  one  of  her  men — Patrick — and  had 
Legrand  bind  him,  although  she  seemed  in- 
terested in  his  suave  manner.  Although  bound 
to  a  chair,  Patrick  managed  to  scramble  to  a 
telpehone  and  notify  the  police,  while  the  other 
two  captives  were  at  the  end  of  their  tether. 
The  police  came,  in  time  to  catch  the  whole 
crew  of  twelve  men.  Much  to  Ina's  ■  amaze- 
ment, Mile.  Richelieu  was  left  free.  Ina  then 
learned  that  this  brilliant  woman  was  herself  a 
detective,  who  had  actually  been  in  league  with 
Legrand  only  as  a  cover  to  her  own  activities 
in  getting  the  band  arrested.  Ina  was  freed, 
and  her  father  no  longer  objected  to  her  marry- 
ing the  chauffeur — the  renowned  secret  agent  of 
the  police.  Mile.  Richelieu,  who  never  overcame 
her  admiration  for  the  wit  and  intensity  of  the 
man  Legrand,  advised  him  to  wait  patiently, 
while  she  would  exert  all  in  her  power  to  en- 
sure his  escape,  for  she  understood  that  it  was 
only  his  greed  for  wealth  that  had  encouraged 
his  criminal  behavior.  Outside  of  that,  she  felt 
that  he  had  his  share  of  beauty,  of  charm,  and 
of  perseverance — and  with  her  own  personality 
as  a  background — what  more  could  one  desire 
of  a  partnership? 


EXECUTION 
Bertha  Wonsetler 

THE  jealously  of  a  faithless  man  is  superb 
in  its  impudence.  It  was  so  with  Paul 
Batchelor,  who  first  betrayed  a  woman,  and 
did  not  marry  her  until  years  later.  When 
he  did  so,  his  neglect  of  his  wife  drove  her  to 
lie  to  him  for  sheer  need  of  attention.  She 
told  him  she  was  living  with  another  man. 
This  enraged  him,  although  he  had  at  no  time 
felt  any  tie  of  faith  toward  her.  When  she 
insisted  that  she  was  telling  the  truth,  he  drew 
out  his  gun  and  shot  her.  Her  dead  body  lay 
untouched  upon  the  floor  for  two  days,  while 
the  frantic  man  raved  through  the  house.  At 
last  he  ran  out  into  the  night,  and  gave  him- 
self over  to  the  police. 

The  trial  was  speedy  and  to  the  point.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  it — this  man  had  committed  a 
murder,  for  no  real  cause.  The  jury  could  not 
allow  for  a  man's  strange  impulses  under  the 
influence  of  blinding  rage.  Paul's  past  was 
such  that  his  plea  for  release  could  gain  no 
hearing.  At  last  the  neighbors  joined  the  rela- 
tives in  an  earnest  endeavor  at  least  to  reduce 
the  sentence  to  life  imprisonment  instead  of 


execution.  This  the  judges  would  not  grant, 
and  when  the  day  arrived,  Batchelor,  now 
weary  of  pleading  and  slightly  demented  with 
fear,  submitted  quietly  to  the  Priest's  prayers 
and  left  no  farewell  mesages.  He  was  thank- 
ful that  he  had  never  had  a  child,  to  suffer 
the  stain  of  his  crime.  He  thought  miserably 
of  the  women  who  had  used  their  charms  on 
him,  and  of  the  suffering  his  infidelity  must 
have  caused  the  one  who  had  been  trusting 
enough  to  wish  to  marry  him.  He  seemed  to 
feel  after  his  death  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  her  face  to  face,  and  reward  her 
patience,  which  alone  made  his  execution  bear- 
able. This  was  the  secret  of  his  extreme  calm 
and  placidity  of  manner,  which  none  of  the  re- 
porters or  the  police  officials  could  understand. 
When  Paul  Batchelor  was  taken  to  the  chair, 
he  was  pronounced  inactively  mad — but  he  alone 
understood  the  extreme  sanity  that  was  evid- 
enced by  his  silence. 


THE    BEQUEATHED  DIAMONDS 
Mrs.   Cora   Wheaton  Pindell 

17<  ATE  and  circumstances  play  a  dual  role 
4  of  villany  and  defeat  in  which  humanity  is 
the  recipient  of  a  grim  set  of  farcical 
sketches.  Perhaps  the  greatest  anguish  that 
can  be  elicited  by  these  attacks  of  fate  occurs 
when  an  innocent  child  is  left  without  parents. 
Such  hopeless  abandonment  that  an  orphan 
must  face  was  the  source  of  tragedy  in  the  life 
of  Marion  Sanford. 

Marion  had  not  a  single  flaw  in  her  white 
character.  Her  life  had  been  sheltered,  in  the 
enormous  and  extravagantly  run  Southern 
home,  with  the  care  given  by  a  milieu  of 
devoted  colored  servants,  her  gentle  Aunt  Cath- 
erine, and  her  invalid  father,  General  Robert 
Sanford.  Mrs.  Sanford  had  been  married  be- 
fore, and  had  a  daughter  about  Marion's  age, 
Ethel,  to  whom  Marion  was  devoted.  But  her 
step-mother  prevented  the  friendship  of  the 
two  girls  as  much  as  possible,  for  she  was 
jealous  of  Marion's  favor  with  her  father,  and 
the  fact  that  this  child  was  made  heir  to  a 
major  part  of  the  Sanford's  fortunes.  After 
the  General's  death,  Marion  was  taken  to  live 
with  her  aunt,  Catherine,  and  her  orphaned 
cousin,  Clifford,  in  a  quaint  old  country  home 
which  her  step-mother  could  not  appreciate. 
Now  the  family,  such  as  it  was,  was  completely 
broken  up.  The  one  barrier  to  the  harmony 
of  the  group  existed  because  of  the  incident  of 
the  missing  jewels. 

Marion's  father  had  left  her  the  box  of  jewels 
which  had  belonged  to  her  own  mother,  but  the 
second  Mrs.  Simford  took  secret  possession  of 
these  immediately  after  the  man's  death,  and 
now  detectives  dulled  the  beauty  of  the  country 
atmosphere  by  hovering  about  with  their  con- 
stant queries.  No  one  could  offer  any  clues, 
except  a  negro  servant,  who  had  seen  the  box 
fall  from  his  mistress'  bosom  when  he  requested 
her  keys.  Her  manner  at  this  time  had  aroused 
his  suspicion. 

Years  later,  the  death  of  Aunt  Catherine 
strikes  fresh  blow  to  Marion  and  Clifford,  of 
whom  she  is  unfortunately  over-fond,  for  Clif- 
ford has  come  to  love  one  Nellie  Raymond.  Joe 
Ramsey,  a  poor  but  excellent  young  law  clerk, 
is  painfully  involved  in  a  state  of  unreciprocated 
love  for  Marion. 

Thus  a  round  of  unsuccesful  love  affairs  en- 
sues, causing  havoc  in  young  hearts  despite  the 
luxury  and  splendor  in  which  youth  is  clad. 
Clifford  is  forsaken  by  Nellie,  who  loves  another. 
Marion  continues  to  treat  Joe  Ramsey  coldly, 
and  while  Clifford  could  now  desire  Marion's 
hand,  he  dare  not  go  to  her  after  the  humili- 
ation of  Nellie's  rejection.  Ethel,  the  half-sister 
of  Marion,  although  not  as  bright,  has  a  fairy- 
like daintiness  that  appeals  to  Clifford,  and  in 
time  the  two  are  united.  Mrs.  Sanford,  Ethel's 
mother,  has  been  carrying  on  a  scandalous  affair 
with  Commodore  Rix,  while  she  endeavored  to 
hold  another  youth  in  a  bond  of  betrothal.  She 
has  had  to  sell  the  famous  diamonds  to  keep 
in  funds,  and  as  fate  would  have  it,  Clifford 
has  bought  these  very  diamonds  for  a  wedding 
gift  to  his  beloved  wife.  When  Ethel's  mother 
sees  them  glittering  on  her  child's  bosom,  they 
seem  to  her  an  evil  omen,  and  she  swoons  and 
must  be  carried  out.  This  crime  is  now  the 
source  of  her  deepest  anxiety,  and  she  seeks  to 
escape  it  by  leaving  the  country.  She  meets 
Mr.  Brunn,  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  and  joins 
him  in  his  holy  work  in  heathen  lands,  later 
marrying  him,  and  tending  him  gently  until  his 
day  of  exhaustion  and  death.  She  is  poor  now, 
and  lives  wretchedly  in  a  city  tenement,  back 
in  the  States. 

Ethel  grieves  for  her  mother,  so  that  she  is 
unable  to  enjoy  the  ardor  of  her  husband's  love. 
Marion  has  been  travelling  through  France  with 
her  guardian,  Judge  Carson,  and  is  occasionally 
joined  by  Joe  Ramsey,  whose  steady  climb  to 
success  and  political  power  is  gaining  the  con- 
tinued admiration  of  the  one  woman  he  loves. 
Marion  seems  happier  than  ever,  although  Joe 
is  cautious  enough  not  to  press  his  suit  until 
he  is  surer  of  her  reply. 

After  several  years  of  the  absence  of  Mr 
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Sanford,  she  is  discovered  ailing,  and  Marion 
receives  her  dying-  confession  about  the  diam- 
onds. She  is  quickly  forgiven.  Marion  weeps 
into  the  comforting  bosom  of  the  devoted  Joe 
Ramsy,  whom  she  finally  marries.  Ethel,  at 
least  no  longer  in  ignorance  of  her  mother's 
whereabouts,  is  more  ready  to  receive  the  pro- 
tection arid  love  of  her  husband.  Thus  the 
orphans  have  at  last  come  to  find  a  place  in 
a  world  that  seemed  to  have  shut  its  portals 
to  them. 

 o  

MONEY  MAD 
C.    M.  Flynn 

MONEY  befriended  the  youth  and  gave  him 
friends  and  pleasures  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  impossible.  Adela  was 
the  most  wonderful  gift  money  had  brought  to 
Rodney  Claron,  the  handsome  young  man  whose 
poise  and  charm  had  so  attracted  Adela' s  pa- 
rents that  they  saw  that  the  two  were  thrown 
in  each  other's  company  often,  at  the  various 
social  affairs  to  which  both  were  invited.  Adela 
thought  little  of  practical  matters,  but  Rodney 
was  exquisite  enough  for  himself,  and  she  never 
suspected  how  much  his  wealth  affected  the 
opinion  that  her  parents  held.  Rodney  truly 
loved  Adela,  and  would  pretend  anything  that 
would  make  their  union  possible.  He  had  been 
pretending  about  his  wealth  for  months  now, 
but  the  decline  of  the  stock,  and  the  business, 
reverses  that  his  father  had  suffered  the  pre- 
vious year,  had  brought  the  situation  to  an 
unwelcome  climax.  We  see  him  first,  a  rather 
inharmonious  picture, — the  man  in  gorgeous 
clothes,  seated  in  his  elegantly  furnished  office, 
attended  by  an  obsequious  secretary  and  a  valet, 
and  hopelessly  distressed  over  the  payment  of 
a  thousand  dollar  bond.  Mr.  Hodges  came  to 
collect,  at  the  end  of  his  patience  with  the 
young  man's  procrastination,  and  ready  at  last 
to  make  his  demands  violent  and  ruthless. 
Rodney  could  secure  no  further  delay,  and  at 
least  decided  to  give  up  all  that  his  life  had 
hitherto  promised.    It  was  necessary. 

He  was  to  start  with  Adela.  He  would  tell 
her — that  very  luncheon,  if  he  had  the  courage 
— that  he, — well,  that  he  did  not  love  her  any- 
more. When  the  time  came,  he  found  his 
tongue  tied,  and  choked  over  a  poached  egg 
in  silence.  Then  Adela  surprised  him.  Very 
gently,  but  in  her  firm,  invincible  manner,  she 
told  him  they  would  have  to  give  up  seeing 
each  other.  She  had  no  explanation,  but 
Rodney  made  the  break  easy  by  his  ready  ac- 
quiesence.  He  guessed  that  she  had  heard 
somehow,  of  his  disgrace.  Only  months  later 
did  she  admit  that  Hodges  had  come  to  her,  and 
squealed,  expecting  her  to  meet  the  boy's  debts 
somehow. 

Rodney  heard  of  Mrs.  Gotham's  jewels,  and 
was  tempted  to  steal  them.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  hold  up  her  car,  when  it  stopped,  and 
she  was  taken  out,  gasping.  She  had  just 
been  robbed!  Rodney  was  asked  to  pursue  the 
car  which  had  just  sped  away.  When  he  over- 
took it,  he  found  that  Adela  was  the  guilty 
member.  She  had  nothing,  however,  for  in  fear 
and  remorse  she  had  thrown  the  jewels  back 
into  a  pocket  in  Mrs.  Gotham's  car.  Rodney 
heard  from  her,  her  confession  that  she  had 
meant  to  give  them  to  him,  to  meet  his  debts, 
so  that  they  could  be  reunited.  He  sympathized 
with  her  for  her  temptation,  although  she  never 
knew  why  he  could  forgive  her  criminal  inten- 
tion so  easily.  Now  that  they  had  decided  to 
accept  their  poverty-stricken  future  in  unison, 
the  stocks  in  Rodney's  name  took  a  sudden 
jump,  and  the  lucky  youth  was  again  reinstated 
in  his  own,  and  in  Adela's  society. 

 o  

UNITED    BY  RADIO 

Mabel  N.  Flatt 

MILLIONS  of  homes  have  been  cheered  by 
the    astonishing    process    of  transmitting 
entertainment   through   the   air,    but  the 
numerous    occasions    when    broadcasting-  has 
served  a  more  intense  need  than  mere  amuse- 
ment have  yet  to  be  made  known. 

John  Shannon  and  Mary  Harvey  met  at  the 
Missouri  University,  and  were  married  at  a 
festive  carnival  affair  shortly  after  graduation. 
They  were  perfectly  matched,  but  John  had  a 
peculiar  compunction  about  leaving  his  position 
at  the  bank  early  in  the  evenings,  and  took  to 
the  annoying  habit  of  coming  home  late  for 
dinners.  Then,  being  tired,  he  spent  his  few 
hours  tinkering  with  the  radio,  while  Mary, 
whose  mind  craved  the  stimulus  which  true 
companionship  with  John  would  mean,  suffered 
loneliness  and  distress  because  of  his  neglect. 
The  unfortunate  part  of  it  was  that  she  found 
herself  incapable  of  explaining  to  him  just 
wherein  his  insignificant  little  thoughtless  ne- 
glect meant  so  much  to  l"?r,  so  that  he  did  not 
realize  himself,  until  the  day  of  his  twenty- 
fourth  birthday. 

John  Shannon  bounded  home,  only  two  hours 
late,  and  grinned  like  a  little  boy  as  he  saw 


the  beautiful  birthday  cake,  with  a  note.  The 
note  abolished  that  grin.  It  was  Mary's  fare- 
well. He  carefully  placed  the  cake  in  the  re- 
frigerator, and  then  called  up  all  her  friends, 
but  none  of  them  could  give  him  any  informa- 
tion, and  volunteered  no  sympathy.  It  seemed 
like  a  trick,  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  they 
knew.  Could  Mary  have  objected  so  strenuous- 
ly, to  his  passion  for  the  radio  nightly? 

He  visited  her  relatives  in  Kansas  City, 
and  there  he  found  her,  a  cold,  indifferent  Mary, 
very  much  in  love  with  herself,  and  actually 
starting  suit  for  divorce  with  the  lawyer  Jack^- 
son.  John's  depression  caused  such  a  falling 
down  in  his  work,  that  he  was  dismissed.  Still 
his  wife  refused  to  return.  She  was  enjoying 
life  with  Orrin,  her  friend's  cousin,  of  whom 
John  was  not  needlessly  jealous.  Mary  might 
have  continued,  but  Jackson,  her  lawer,  had  to 
put  off  the  action  for  divorce  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  this  gave  the  girl  more 
time  to  repent  for  her  petulancy.  Still,  she 
had  ceased  to  hear  from  John,  and  was  too 
proud  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  waited,  aim- 
lessly. One  evening,  as  she  toyed  at  the  radio 
dials,  thinking  of  how  John  used  to  enjoy  this, 
her  heart  pounded  at  the  announcement  of  his 
name.  Sure  enough,  he  was  about  to  begin  a 
song  .across  the  air, — hailed  as  the  new  find, 
formerly  bank  clerk,  and  then  radio  mechanic. 
Mary  heard  his  familiar  voice,  calling  her  in 
his  own  love  song.  The  melody  ceased,  and  the 
announcer  invited  his  enthusiastic  audience  to 
notify  the  station  if  they  were  pleased. 

Ten  minutes  later  a  Western  Union  message 
greeted  the  tearful  John  Shannon.  It  was  from 
Mary — "Dearest — I'm  crazy  about  your  voice. 
Will  you  agree  to  renew  your  contract  with 
me?  Dinner  will  be  at  any  hour  you  say,  every 
night."  The  radio  announcer  again  interrupted 
the  concert,  to  give  Mary  her  reply. 


GOOSEY  ISLAND 
Mrs.  Albert  Lyness 

Gi  OOSEY  Island  is  situated  near  the  Island 
f  of  Gander,  on  the  Never  Sink  sea.  It  is 
visited  by  a  crew  of  merry  minstrels.  Polly 
Prattle,  with  her  parrot,  is  the  chief.  Sniffling 
Nell,  observing  a  hot-dog  stand  run  by  a  queer 
looking  individual  of  "Goosey  Island"  known  as 
Brownie  Brunt.  Nell  has  a  trained  cat  that  can 
perform  every  imaginable  feat,  which  she  sends 
to  the  Hot-Dog  stand  for  a  string  of  fresh 
sausages.  This  brings  the  Burgomaster,  who 
brings  the  crowd  on  his  "Bum  Boat"  and  tran- 
sports them  to  the  "Island  of  Gander". 

There  is  a  trained  donkey,  a  bear,  a  monkey, 
and  a  one-legged  rooster  in  possession  of  the 
crew,  and  as  the  trip  progresses,  all  give  pro- 
mise of  creating  sufficient  trouble.  The  Burgo- 
master wants  Violet  for  his  wife,  but  as  she  is 
won  by  Sociability  Bill,  he  manages  to  get 
Polly  instead. 

The  parrot  perches  on  the  donkey's  head.  He 
kicks  Bill  into  the  sea  of  "Never  Sink".  Bill 
is  fished  out  and  revived  by  a  whiskey  rub.  The 
bear  gets  the  bottle  and  gets  drunk,  and  the 
donkey  kicks  him  into  the  sea. 

At  the  "Island  of  Gander"  there  is  much 
merriment,  and  a  Hindoo  tells  the  "Burgomaster's 
fortune.  The  crooked  line  in  his  hand  denotes 
the  kind  of  life  he  has  been  following,  and  he 
must  be  careful  of  a  creature  who  is  always 
ready  to  hug  him  as  well  as  others. 

Sally  and  Brownie  marry  to  celebrate  the 
final  event,  and  amid  songs  and  revelry  the 
adventures  of  "Goosey  Island"  come  to  their 
ludicrous  end. 

 o  

WILD  OATS 
Jay  Victor  Wagner 

THE  simplicity  and  quiet  of  a  Dunkard  com- 
munity offers  a  harrowing-  temptation  to 
youth  to  make  its  first  possible  escape. 
Merton  Gathers  was  in  love  with  a  Dunkard 
maid,  Kathryn,  but  his  curiosity  and  attraction 
for  the  life  in  the  sophisticated  cities  caused 
him  moments  of  vacillation  and  doubt.  Could 
he  ever  remain  true  to  this  plain  girl,  whose 
clothes  never  revealed  an  inch  of  feminine 
charm,  whose  bonnet  ever  held  her  beautiful 
tresses  in  confinement?  Merton  studied  the 
fascinating  pictures  and  photographs  of  ladies 
of  fashion,  and  tried  to  imagine  Kathryn  in 
their  place,  during  his  free  moments  in  the 
General  Store  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

Thompson's  daughter,  Sylvia,  breezed  in  from 
the  city  one  morning,  like  a  fashion  plate  come 
to  life.  To  Merton's  embarrased,  excessively 
polite  "Is  there  anything  you  wish?"  she 
responded  with  a  lilt  with  the  invitation  to  a 
date.  Merton's  eyes  were  drawn  to  her  chic 
form,  the  silken  legs  ,the  slim  lightly  clad  hips. 
He  thought  of  his  loyalty  to  Kathryn,  but  the 
temptation  to  examine  further  this  life  whose 
secrets  were  as  yet  hidden  to  him  overpowered 
him.  He  agreed  to  accompany  her  in  her  road- 
ster to  a  party  some  miles  away. 

Thompson,  by  now  aware  of  his  employee's 
distracted  manner,  understandingly  gave  the  boy 


an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  longings  and  drift 
into  daily  periods  of  absent-minded  revery. 
While  he  was  out,  Merton  took  the  opportunity 
to  disappear  with  Sylvia.  She  represented  a 
freedom  from  all  ties,  and  immediately  he  ex- 
pressed his  exhilaration  at  this  freedom  by  of- 
fering her  a  kiss.  This  was  only  the  beginning. 
She  introduced  him  to  a  party  of  equally  gay, 
equally  light-moraled  young  folks,  who  offered 
him  drinks  and  thought  nothing  of  sitting  on 
each  other's  laps.  When  they  were  ready  to 
return,  it  was  towards  morning,  and  Sylvia  and 
Merton  were  not  entirely  sober.  As  they  speeded 
down  the  road,  the  car  fell  over,  injuring 
Merton.  Sylvia  summoned  her  father,  and  drove 
to  a  docter.  The  boy  was  unconscious  for  days, 
and  had  to  be  tended  carefully.  When  he  came 
to,  his  eyes  opened  to  view  a  beauty  he  had 
not  been  able  to  appreciate  before.  The  dark 
brown  eyes,  the  olive  skin  and  the  fresh,  pink 
cheeks  of  Kathryin  assumed  a  new  dignity,  as 
her  lips  quivered  in  anticipation,  while  Merton 
examined  her  features.  Sylvia  left  the  boy  with 
a  cheery  goodbye,  and  Merton  was  thankful 
that  he  had  Kathryn  back  with  him. 

■  o  

INNOCENT-GUILT 

Laura  Fensternacher 

AN  old-fashioned  surrey  moves  slowly  down 
a  country  road,  bearing  an  old  farmer  and 
his  wife  to  the  village  store  for  provisions. 
Placing  a  basket  of  eggs  outside  the  store,  the 
old  lady  enters.  Her  husband  is  occupied  with 
smoking,  and  does  not  realize  that  the  horse 
has  gone  on  with  him  clown  the  road.  The 
woman  comes  out  and  finds  several  eggs  gone — 
they  are  now  adorning  the  garments  of  one  of 
a  group  of  fighting  youngsters,  whom  she  at- 
tacks with  the  rest  of  her  provisions. 

She  enters  a  motor  cycle  and  instructs  a 
policeman  to  pursue  her  husband.  They  over- 
take them  just  as  a  bathing  beauty  has  entered 
the  wagon  to  jolly  the  old  man.  The  poor  girl 
dashes  out,  to  escape  the  old  lady's  fury,  and 
covered  with  syrup  and  coffee  which  was 
thrown  at  her  in  the  interim,  enters  a  boarding 
hotel.  The  news  is  spread  that  she  has  small 
pox,  and  after  she  is  dressed  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  a  boy  friend,  she  is  innocent  of  the 
cause  of  the  guests'  unanimous  departure.  The 
friend  comes,  and  at  the  dinner  table  another 
guest  drops  hot  ashes  down  her  back  from  his 
cigarette.  She  screams,  accuses  him,  and  he 
finally  agrees  to  take  her  home.  They  arrange 
to  go  on  a  motor  trip  the  following  afternoon. 

The  next  day,  as  she  awaits  him  in  the 
street,  she  tries  to  help  a  nurse  quiet  a  number 
of  screaming  babies.  The  nurse,  alarmed,  hur- 
ries home  with  the  worst,  and  leaves  one  in  the 
arms  of  the  innocent  girl.  This  is  the  way  her 
escort  finds  her  when  he  arrives.  He  accuses 
her  of  being  a  married  woman.  She  pleads  in- 
nocent, but  even  her  own  parents  believe  the 
worst  when  she  enters  their  home,  burdened  by 
the  child.  When  she  tries  to  take  the  child  to 
the  police  station,  it  has  learned  to  love  her 
and  clings  to  her  skirts.  She  is  accused  of 
trving  to  dispose  of  her  child,  or  of  kidnapping- 
it."  She  tries  to  explain  both  to  her  parents  and 
to  the  young  man,  but  no  one  will  believe  her 
ridiculous  story,  although  it  is  the  truth.  Just 
then  the  nurse  arrives,  with  the  parents  of  the 
child.  The  old  lady  drives  past,  still  in  a  vin- 
dictive mood  and  seeking  the  bathing  beauty, 
to  give  her  a  piece  of  her  mind.  The  nurse 
tells  how  she  hurried  home,  leaving  the  baby 
to  the  girl.  The  old  lady  is  pleased  that  the 
girl  had  such  a  motherly  interest  in  the  strange 
child,  and  calls  the  attention  of  her  fiancee  to 
this  fact.  He  too,  begins  to  see  something  in 
that.  The  nurse  is  reprimanded  for  her  care- 
lessness and  sent  home. 

The  young  girl  nows  jumps  into  her  boy- 
friend's roadster,  begging  for  a  ride,  much 
wearied  with  the  turmoil.  As  they  speed  off,  in 
the  rear,  of  the  car  are  two  little  cupids  with 
bow  and  arrow,  and  as  the  car  starts  moving 
a  little  cupid  is  seen  on  the  hood  of  the  car, 
waving  a  banner  with  the  words,  INNOCENT- 
GUILT. 


A    MOTHER'S  DREAM 
Martin  A.  Krasovic 

AT  forty-two,  the  wealthy  wife  of  John 
Cary  is  known  in  her  society  for  her  blue- 
black  tresses  and  her  elegant  poise,  Sorrow 
first  visits  her  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
as  she  is  about  to  give  birth.  She  discovers 
that  he  has  left  her  less  money  than  it  was 
thought  he  possessed,  and  her  baby  becomes 
from  his  first  cry  the  source  of  her  greatest 
anxiety. 

At  fifteen,  John  Cary,  Jr.  is  a  a  promising 
student.  He  graduates  from  a  university  after 
a  spectacular  athletic  career,  and  makes  a  tour 
through  the  continental  countries,  gaining  fame 
and  wealth  as  an  athlete.  His  mother  might 
have  been  made  happy  by  all  this,  except  for 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  in  his  youth,  she 
awoke,  with  her  beautiful  head  of  hair  turned 
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snow-white.  She  had  been  shocked  by  a  dream 
that  involved  her  son,  and  was  unable  to  over- 
come her  nervous  fear  for  him  ever  since. 

Happiness  and  cheer  seem  to  follow  the  youth 
everywhere,  while  his  mother  spends  her  life 
awaiting'  the  doomed  misfortune.  He  meets 
Anette  Ruboux,  a  Parisian  beauty,  whom  he 
marries.  Hit;  mother  lives  with  them  in  their 
palatial  home,  grieving  her  days  away.  At  last, 
the  night  before  her  death,  she  is  again  visited 
by  spirits  in  a  dream.  In  the  morning  she 
seems  soothed  and  peaceful,  and  calling  her  son 
and  his  wife,  confesses  the  nature  of  her  fear 
throughout  his  life. 

She  had  dreamt,  a  long  time  ago,  that  he 
had  been  accused  of  shooting  a  Deputy  Sheriff, 
while  some  mysterious  party  had  escaped  be- 
fore the  trial.  The  jury  could  not  agree,  and 
the  trial  was  postponed  for  some  future  date, 
while  the  mysterious  stranger  would  be  sought. 

This  was  the  point  at  which  the  anxious 
mother  awakened,  her  hair  turning  white  in 
her  fear  for  her  son.  Now,  before  her  death, 
the  dream  was  continued.  She  saw  the  mys- 
terious stranger  entering  the  court,  and  confess- 
ing his  guilt,  thus  leaving  John  Cary,  Jr.  free 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  his  home  and  his 
beautiful  wife. 

John  stroked  the  feeble  strands  of  white  hair 
back  from  his  mother's  brow,  and  kissed  her 
just  as  her  eyes  closed  in  relief  and  love. 

■  o  

NO    PLACE    LIKE  HOME 
B.   G.  Robison 

p~jp<HE  most  vituperative  figure  in  the  Varney 
household  was  "old  man"  Varney  himself, 
father  of  a  rather  unusual  group  of  children, 
whose  lives  were  made  miserable  by  his  constant 
harangue  and  moralizing,  which  caused  their 
beloved  mother  endless  torment.  He  earned 
just  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
but  took  issue  with  his  oldest  son,  Gerald,  for 
attempting  to  secure  a  livelihood  out  of  writing, 
and  even  more  with  Ronald,  the  blameless  and 
cheerful  youngster,  because  he  had  a  flair  for 
art.  Marie  Varney  was  a  perpetually  tired  and 
sober  daughter  who  furnished  an  interesting 
contract  to  the  mother,  whose  constant  anxiety 
kept  her  crisp  and  lovable  in  her  concern  and 
optimism  about  the  future. 

The  war  broke  out.  Gerald  joined,  despite  his 
father's  loud  protestations,  which  he  understood 
(o  be  merely  the  wild  exhortations  of  a  tor- 
mented and  worried  soul.  Constance  Pelman, 
his  sweetheart,  was  a  vivacious  person,  difficult 
to  leave  behind,  but  when  he  returned,  wounded, 
she  became  indifferent.  Gerald's  injuries 
troubled  him  less  than  other  affairs.  His  father 
had  lost  his  job  at  Gaston  Marshall's  concern, 
and  is  unable  to  find  another.  Gerald,  whose 
nervous  intensity  has  at  one  time  caused  his 
removal  to  an  insane  asylum,  seems  always  on 
the  brink  of  a  fresh  collapse.  He  keeps  the 
family  moving,  however,  by  the  returns  that  are 
beginning  to  be  realized  on  his  writing.  Be- 
sides, he  has  attracted  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  the  vivacious  Peggy,  who  seems  to 
honor  him  with  a  greater  respect  than  he  had 
ever  enjoyed  in  his  own  family.  She  proves 
this  at  a  catastrophe. 

Ronald,  who  has  been  working  in  the  same 
factory,  is  hurt,  and  Mr.  Marshall  is  bitingly 
slow  in  obtaining  surgical  aid,  due,  it  is  sus- 
pected, to  his  wish  not  to  excite  general  con- 
cern in  the  accident.  Gerald  defies  his  orders, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Peggy,  has  Ronald  removed 
to  a  hospital.  This  causes  Mr.  Marshall  to 
place  Gerald  under  arrest  for  defiance,  but 
when  he  is  later  almost  killed  in  collision  with 
his  daughter's  roadster,  he  is  moved  to  admit 
that  Gerald's  haste  was  right.  Nevertheless,  the 
noisy  father  settles  with  the  company  for  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  Ronald  recovers,  but  is 
rejected  by  his  sweetheart,  who  finds  his  jaded 
physique  less  attractive.  This  is  the  first  shock 
which  the  gay  and  optimistic  Ronald  has  re- 
ceived. Later,  he  is  taken  ill  during  conval- 
scence,  and  from  this  second  attack  he  dies. 

But  the  terrible  reverses  of  this  unfortunate 
family  must  at  some  time  come  to  a  conclusion. 
Gerald's  fame  is  growing;  his  stories  are  bought, 
and  soon  he  has  a  novel  and  a  popular  theme 
song  to  his  credit.  The  "old  man"  raves  with 
steadily  declining  fervor,  and  his  mother  now 
enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  beautiful  home  and  num- 
erous servants.  Peggy's  loyalty  to  Gerald  re- 
mains, until  they  are  finally  married.  Marie  has 
never  married,  but  she  has  struck  a  lasting 
friendship  with  Constance,  who  visits  Gerald  and 
Peggy  at  their  palatial  home  frequently.  The 
happiness  of  the  entire  family  is  suffused  with 
languid  sense  of  disuetude,  but  the  new  ease 
is  beginning  to  tinge  the  atmosphere  with 
lightness  and  love  at  last. 

 o  

UNTIL  DAWN 
Mary  Clare  Emmet 

A RED  head  on  a  moonlit  road  with  a  hand- 
bag and  a  chic  little  walk  is  an  irresisti- 
ble picture  for  a  young  man  in  a  road- 
ster.    No  wonder  Jim  Moore  stopped  his  car 
and  insisted  on  "picking  up"  Lisabeth  Lee,  much 


to  her  indignation.  She  was  determined  to  go 
East,  to  the  wild  life  in  the  city,  which  she 
felt  was  something  worth  pursuing. 

Her  first  encounter  was  with  a  large,  gruff 
man,  in  a  clumsy  big  car,  whose  attack  was 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
aforementioned  roadster.  When  Lisabeth  Lee 
still  insisted  on  travelling,  the  handsome  young 
man  had  about  decided  she  was  worth  going  to 
a  lot  of  trouble  for. 

The  scene  shifts  to  a  Night  Club  in  New  York. 
Lisabeth,  resplendant  in  new  silks  and  jewels, 
is  enjoying  the  excitement  with  Jimmie  Moore, 
when  they  are  interrupted  by  the  obsequious 
Count  Rubisch.  She  allowed  him  a  dance  with 
her,  to  offer  drinks,  and  finally,  in  defiance  of 
Jimmie,  to  escort  her  out  of  the  club.  In  the 
cab  his  expression  changes,  and  he  becomes 
offensive,  putting  her  to  sleep  with  a  moistened 
cloth  and  removing  her  jewels  deftly.  When 
she  awakes,  she  finds  herself  in  a  den,  where 
a  group  of  people  are  arguing  over  her  posses- 
sions. The  "Count"  is  just  Tony,  married  to  a 
common  shrew.  Lisabeth  Lee  must  again  re- 
ceive his  forced  kisses,  before  she  manages  to 
escape,  after  shooting  blank  cartridges  out  of  a 
gun  that  seemed  to  have  been  placed  strangely 
handy. 

Out  in  the  street,  she  is  instantly  greeted  by 
one  young  man  who  insists  she  is  his  brother's 
fiancee,  for  whom  a  party  is  waiting  to  cele- 
brate the  wedding.  He  grabs  her  and  places 
her  in  his  car,  driving  to  a  pretty  home,  where 
a  celebration  is  in  full  swing.  Here  she  is 
lavishly  welcomed,  and  the  Prince,  a  guest,  im- 
mediately takes  her  out  into  the  garden  to 
make  love  to  her.  She  thinks  now  only  of  her 
escape,  and  the  possibility  of  being  reunited  with 
Jimmie. 

That  night  a  burglar  attacks  her  in  the 
room.  When  she  tries  to  stop  him,  she  is  her- 
self held  up  by  another  inmate  of  the  house. 
Finally  Jimmie  Moore  appears  on  the  scene, 
dragging  the  would-be  Count  Rubisch.  The 
people  all  begin  to  bungle  their  speeches,  let- 
ting the  fact  be  known  that  their  pre-arranged 
drama  has  been  pretty  badly  messed  up.  But 
even  Lisabeth  Lee  is  aware  at  last,  that  all 
these  things  that  have  been  happening  were 
staged  on  purpose  to  give  her  a  thorough  taste 
of  the  excitement  she  had  craved.  She  finds 
the  solacing  arms  of  Jimmie  Moore  a  most 
delicious  reaction,  and  decides  not  to  go  after 
any  more  wild  goose  escapades,  while  there  is 
still  moonlight,  and  a  country  road,  and  a  gentle 
driver  of  a  keen  little  roadster  all  for  her  pleas- 
ure right  back  home. 

 o  

SCORNFUL  LIPS 

Dora  Chepuras 

MA-NY  years  ago  the  Greeks  believed  the 
father  to  be  the  head  of  the  house,  even 
to  selecting  the  husband  of  his  daughters. 
In  the  Tassos  home  in  Washington,  Mr.  Tassos 
still  maintains  this  practice.  He  selects  for  his 
daughter,  Xanthi,  a  short,  stout,  old  and  un- 
attractive Greek,  whom  the  girl  looks  upon 
with  no  emotion.  Artemis,  her  younger  sister, 
watches  the  affair  with  scornful  lips,  disdainful 
of  her  sister's  acquiescence.  But  Xanthi  has 
had  warning  of  how  her  mother  would  act, 
were  she  to  object,  for  Mrs.  Tassos  had  a 
second  heart  attack  on  the  first  anniversarv 
after  her  son's  death,  and  it  is  feared  that  a 
third  would  kill  her. 

Artemis  is  forced  to  take  a  job  in  her  father's 
restaurant,  to  help  defray  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  her  sister's  wedding  and  dowry. 
While  there,  she  becomes  acquainted  with  an 
American  youth,  Rodman,  who  is  engaged  in 
his  father's  business,  and  seems  mature  and 
self-reliant.  They  meet  in  secret,  for  a  few 
weeks  in  happiness,  when  the  news  comes 
that  Mrs.  Tassos  is  dying.  Artemis  is  sum- 
moned; the  daughter's  waywardness  is  known, 
and  the  mother  now  exacts  her  promise  never 
to  marry  any  other  man  than  a  Greek  whom 
her  father  should  choose.  She  promises,  un- 
able to  raise  any  objections  over  a  death-bed. 
Then  she  returns  to  Rodman,  to  whom  she  dis- 
plays unsettled  emotions,  both  over  her  love 
for  him,  and  her  wish  to  obey  her  mother. 
Rodman  is  unable  to  appreciate  her  fears,  and 
believes  she  does  not  love  him  sufficiently. 
They  separate,  but  meet  again  by  accident  at 
the  place  where  they  had  often  met.  But 
Artemis  again  sets  him  into  a  frenzy  by  her 
refusal,  and  he,  much  agitated,  has  an  attack 
which  frightens  Artemis.  She  realizes  at  last 
that  while  her  mother  is  dead,  she  must  con- 
cern herself  with  saving  the  life  of  the  man 
she  loves.  This  gives  her  courage  to  defy  her 
parents'  wishes,  and  she  consents  to  marry 
Rodman.  As  he  smiles  on  her,  she  looks  at  her 
mother's  portrait  on  the  wall  for  approval,  and 
she  seems  to  see  the  old  woman  nodding  in 
agreement  with  her  daughter's  decision.  The 
happiness  of  their  married  life  convinces  her 
that  her  mother  must  have  withdrawn  her 
promise  in  heaven,  seeing  the  ardor  with  which 
the  two  loved  each  ouier. 


THE    TANGLED  WEB 
Mrs.    D.    V.  Robison 

SEVENTEEN  is  too  susceptible  an  age  for 
the  lure  of  a  tall,  dark,  and  handsome 
youth.  Sue  Morton  succumbed  in  a  way 
that  she  was  never  able  to  forget,  when  Max 
Greer  first  whispered  his  admiration  for  the 
pink  and  gold  of  her  loveliness.  They  married, 
and  joined  his  old  father,  who  was  training 
Max  to  take  over  the  pharmacy  business  from 
him. 

The  finances  of  the  business  were  in  a  rapid 
decline,  but  only  Sue  noticed  the  harrowed  look 
which  these  reverses  gave  to  the  old  father. 
At  last  one  morning,  he  was  found  hanging  in 
his  own  establishment.  Sue  then  learned  that 
his  father  before  him  had  also  committed  sui- 
cide, and  this  sent  a  shiver  of  apprehension 
through  her,  for  the  life  of  her  husband. 

Her  fear  grew,  as  the  creditors  began  to 
hound  the  young  man  for  a  settlement.  The 
threat  of  bankruptcy  hung  over  their  heads,  so 
that  he  often  left  his  home  without  his  meals. 
Sue  walked  the  streets  in  deep  dejection,  and 
her  absent-mindedness  caused  her  to  be  run 
over  by  Jim  Sandern's  car.  The  latter  was  a 
man  of  forty,  who  had  himself  been  preoccupied 
over  his  wife's  infidelity,  and  felt  that  the  ac- 
cident was  entirely  his  fault.  At  the  hospital, 
he  instantly  offered  to  pay  the  expenses,  which 
relieved  Sue  considerably.  But  when  Max 
came,  he  greeted  her  gruffly,  angry  that  she 
should  have  caused  him  this  extra  trouble,  and 
immediately  concerned  about  suing  Mr.  Sandern. 
When  Jim  paid  Sue  his  kindly  visits,  her  hus- 
band's harshness  seemed  a  bitter  contrast,  and 
she  allowed  herself  to  fall  in  love  with  Jim, 
rather  as  a  means  of  solace.  She  understood 
that  Max's  many  anxieties  were  causing  him 
to  be  disagreeble.  For  this  reason,  she  con- 
ceived of  a  design  to  get  Jim  so  deeply  involved 
that  Max  could  sue  him  for  alienating  his 
wife's  affections.  This  works  out  perfectly. 
Max  receives  $100,000,  which  causes  Sue  relief. 
But  she  has  come  to  feel  a  respect  for  Jim,  and 
is  grieved  at  what  she  has  clone.  Moreover, 
Max  suddenly  announces  that  he  is  about  to 
file  a  suit  for  divorce.  In  a  torment,  Sue  con- 
fesses her  design,  pleading  to  be  believed,  and 
both  men,  at  first  incredulous,  come  finally  to 
marvel  at  the  extreme  love  of  this  woman  for 
her  husband,  which  enabled  her  to  torment  her- 
self so  much.  She  is  forgiven,  and  Max  re- 
turns the  money  to  Jim.  Mr.  Sandern  pur- 
chases a  half  interest  in  the  pharmacy,  silenc- 
ing the  creditors  and  setting  the  business  on  its 
feet.  He  finds  reconcilation  not  impossible  with 
his  wife,  and  the  four  become  fast  friends. 


TAMING    THE    BAD  HOMBRE 
J.  Donald  Grey 

LIFE  in  the  hot  climes  of  Mexico  and  Texas 
revolves  through  a  series  of  odd  standards. 
Might  and  courage  can  be  appreciated  in 
the  lawless,  and  morality  is  often  a  matter  of 
physical  superiority.  Richard  Hollyfield  was  the 
sheriff  of  Penington,  Texas,  but  he  had  been 
shooting  ever  since  he  left  his  mother's  apron 
string's,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sake  of 
the  law,  he  would  probably  have  found  some 
other  provocation  for  the  violence  in  his  nature. 
He  led  a  clean,  churchly  life,  and  enforced  his 
stoicism  and  honest  self-discipline  on  the  na- 
tives and  negroes.  Alex,  a  faithful  servant, 
had  been  frightened  by  his  miner  uprising,  be- 
cause he  had  discovered  the  negroes  engaged 
in  crap  and  a  general  carouse,  and  the  poor 
scared  man  fled  from  "Shorty"  Hollyfield's  well- 
aimed  shots,  right  in  the  arms  of  a  far  worse 
devil.  Jose  Gomez  was  the  terror  of  Texas 
and  the  borderline  of  Mexico.  He  travelled 
with  a  band  of  excellent  shots,  capable  of  lur- 
ing the  best  horses  from  any  stall.  With  him 
were  a  number  of  young  girls,  enforced  slaves 
of  his  physical  desire, — the  most  beautiful,  and 
therefore  the  queen,  being  Marie.  Alex,  the 
negro,  was  tacked  on  to  the  renegade  party, 
because  he  knew  the  roads,  and  he  knew  his 
horses,  but  he  promised  Gomez  that  he  would 
never  venture  anywhere  near  the  land  of  the 
invincible  sheriff.  Despite  Gomez  assurance 
that  this  would  not  be  necessary,  the  notorious 
bandit  arrived  in  the  town  of  San  Blanco, 
attacked  the  well-known  Henry  Strong,  who  was 
killed  in  the  excitement,  and  made  way  with 
his  beautiful,  proud  daughter,  Miss  Strong.  The 
girl  was  held  for  ransom,  but  with  her  father 
dead,  her  plight  seemed  severe.  She  refused 
the  attentions  of  Gomez,  but  Marie  assured  her 
that  she  would  succumb,  as  they  all  had. 

Alex  befriends  Miss  Strong,  pretending  to 
Gomez  that  she  is  too  ill  to  be  made  love  to, 
while  his  busy  dark  skull  is  scratching  up  a 
plan  for  her  rescue.  He  manages  at  last  to 
pack  her  off  with  Marie,  who  is  believed  the 
instigator  of  the  plot,  with  a  message  for  Dick 
Hollyfield.  Miss  Strong  arrives  in  the  sheriff's 
home,  with  his  own  two  horses,  which  had 
been  stolen  from  him  by  Gomez.  She  explains 
the  danger  she  is  in,  and  speaks  also  in  behalf 
of  Alex,  who  dreams  of  being  returned  in  the 
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services  of  his  master,  so  he  can  again  woo  the 
beautiful  Liza,  whom  he  hopes  to  marry  in 
Penington. 

Poor  Bess  Strong  had  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  rough  gangsters,  so  that  now  the 
abashed  and  quiet  manner  of  Richard  was  balm 
to  her  soul.  He,  much  attracted  by  the  appeal 
of  the  first  good  woman  he  had  ever  taken  the 
time  to  befriend,  surprised  himself  at  the  ten- 
derness of  his  nature.  He  became  suddenly 
cautious,  in  his  plans  for  attack  upon  Hombre 
Gomez,  for  he  had  something  worth  preserving 
his  life  for. 

The  capture  of  the  men  was  accomplished 
with  the  help  of  Bob  Cox,  Frank,  and  Alex, 
and  the  trial  pointed  to  a  hasty  judgment 
against  the  Hombre.  Tony  Angelo  admitted  his 
guilt  in  the  matter  of  stealing  horses,  together 
with  Gomez.  Gomez  is  sentenced  to  forty  years, 
plus  a  slight  lameness  due  to  the  severe  en- 
counters during  his  capture.  Old  Alex  and 
Liza  Jane  are  reinstated  as  servants  of  im- 
portance in  the  Hollyfield  homestead.  The  San 
Blanco  Mining  Company,  formerly  owned  by 
Henry  M.  Strong,  sends  Bess  a  check  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  They  also  invite  her  to 
their  Eastern  office,  and  offer  her  a  position 
there.  Richard  chokes  over  his  words,  as  he 
wishes  her  a  happy  future  there.  He  tries, 
falteringly  to  talk  of  his  admiration  for  this 
woman,  as  a  new  thing  in  his  life.  At  last  she 
helps  him  by  a  frank  declaration  of  her  love. 
This  means  the  rejection  of  that  position  in  the 
East,  since  Bess  is  now  promised  a  more  en- 
gaging one  with  Richard.  Gomez,  it  is  hoped, 
will  go  through  a  process  of  taming  during  his 
forty  years  of  confinement,  and  the  rest  of  the 
countryside  will  draw  its  first  breath  of  peace 
and  relief. 

 o  

"THE    NICK    OF  TIME" 

Frank  J.  Connellan 

mHE  storm  bit  into  the  night  with  flashes 
||  of  white  light  that  turned  darkness  to  day. 
The  first  class  lineman  looked  toward  the 
power  house,  from  the  security  of  his  own 
room,  where  he  was  smoking  his  evening  pipe, 
and  thinking  pleasantly  of  Dot,  the  boss' 
daughter.  Connie  was  a  reliable  man,  whose 
interest  in  the  job  had  helped  Superintendent 
Standish  out  of  many  an  emergency  plight. 

The  phone  rang,  just  as  a  flash  of  lightning 
preceded  a  crash  of  thunder.  Connie  lifted  the 
receiver,  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  mes- 
sage. He  was  being  summoned  on  a  severe 
emergency.  Sub  station  No.  4  was  ready  to  go 
out  any  minute,  and  darkness  would  fall  upon 
every  hotel,  hospital,  cabaret,  and  theatre  in 
town.  Connie  was  tactful  enough  not  to  men- 
tion how  personal  this  danger  was  with  Standish 
himself,  whose  wife  was  that  very  moment  un- 
dergoing an  operation. 

Connie  dashed  out  to  SS  No.  4,  where  he  was 
met  by  Ted  with  the  supplies.  The  two  men 
faced  danger  madly,  working  with  all  their 
strength,  while  they  awaited  fresh  supplies. 
The  emergency  was  weak,  and  it  would  probably 
not  be  able  to  last.  Plashes  of  lightning 
screamed  clanger  to  the  men,  as  they  worked 
over  the  poles.  The  taps  were  going,  and  new 
ones  had  to  be  made  in  any  fashion,  while  the 
whole  town  looked  to  the  bravery  and  skill  of 
these  two  to  save  them.  Mrs.  Standish  lay 
unconscious  across  the  operating  table;  the 
surgeon's  hand  shook  with  apprehension,  for  he 
expected  the  lights  to  g'0  out  on  him  at  any 
moment  now,  yet  he  dared  not  rush  the  opera- 
tion. 

Out  in  the  storm,  under  Connie's  pole,  was 
Dot,  screaming  up  to  him  the  words  of  warning 
and  courage  that  gave  him  strength  to  hold  out. 
The  switch  was  about  ready,  when  the  emer- 
gency went  off  just  one  minute  before.  In  that 
minute,  Ted's  belt  saved  him  from  death,  and 
Connie  was  thrown  from  the  pole.  The  sur- 
geon waited,  breathless,  but  resumed  his  task 
after  the  eventful  sixty  seconds  were  up,  with 
perfect  success. 

Connie  awoke,  several  hours  later,  also  in  the 
hospital.  He  heard  the  story  of  how  his  work 
had  saved  the  day.  Mrs.  Standish  had  suffered 
from  the  breaking  of  the  appendix,  but  she  was 
by  now  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Connie  learned 
that  it  was  Dot,  daughter  of  Superintendent 
Standish,  who  had  been  there  the  instant  he 
fell,  to  drive  him  to  the,  hospital  when  the 
lights  flashed  on  again.  He  turned  to  thank 
her,  when  she  reminded  him  that  she  was  .  sav- 
ing him  for  herself.  He  was  a  bashful  little 
boy  with  the  woman  he  loved,  although  man 
enough  in  an  electrical  emergency.  Unable  to 
ask  her  for  her  hand  in  marriage,  he  asked 
Ted,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hospital  ward, 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  be  best  man. 
Ted  agreeing,  the  matter  of  Connie's  marriage 
to  Dot  was  thus  solved.  Mr.  Standish  was 
happy  to  get  the  first  class  lineman  in  his 
family. 

Upon  Mrs.  Standish's  full  recovery,  when  she 
learned  of  her  daughter's  engagement,  she  was 
at  first  disappointed,  having  picked  a  man  for 
her    daughter   who    had   greater   promises  of 


financial  success.  Dot  refused  to  plead  in 
Connie's  behalf,  secretly  resolving  to  elope  if 
necessary,  but  Connie  approached  the  woman 
with  his  open,  frank  smile,  and  the  manly  at- 
tentions he  devoted  to  her  and  her  daughter 
finally  flattered  her  to  submission.  Never  once 
did  he  take  the  advantage  of  reminding  her  of 
the  fact  that  she  owed  her  life  to  him,  and  this 
noble  restraint  on  his  part  aroused  her  admira- 
tion. 

 o  

BAGS  OF  GOLD 
F.  W.  Loll 

AN  ambitious  young  man  reached  his 
twenty-fourth  birthday  with  a  happy  feel- 
ing of  accomplishment.  He  was  now  a 
shoemaker  by  trade,  and  set  out  for  a  nearby 
village  where  he  secured  a  job  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory. He  rented  a  room  with  another  young 
man. 

At  the  village  church  Jim  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady.  The  Deacon  of  the  church  was  ill, 
and  when  it  was  Jim's  turn  to  watch,  as  he 
dozed  for  an  hour  in  the  Deacon's  room,  his 
false  friend  entered  and  made  away  with  the 
church  money.  Jim  was  accused,  and  was  sent 
out  of  the  village. 

Jim's  sweetheart  broke  off  their  engagement. 
This  left  him  nothing  to  live  for,  but  the  money 
he  earned  in  his  independent  trade.  He  was  a 
stranger  in  a  new  village,  remaining  secluded 
in  his  little  shack.  In  the  floor  he  had  built 
an  opening  down  which  he  lowered  his  bags 
of  money,  saving  without  a  purpose,  with  no 
life  except  that  which  he  lived  over  his  work 
bench.  The  Kilbourn  estate,  on  which  he  lived, 
was  run  in  a  gay  fashion,  because  of  the  two 
boys,  Leon  and  Walter,  but  Jim  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  festivities. 

Leon  secretly  married  a  poor  girl,  and  kept 
putting  off  the  marriage  with  a  fine  lady  of  Mr. 
Kilbourn's  choice  without  explaining  why. 
Walter,  who  knew  the  secret  reason,  had  to  be 
bribed  to  silence  every  few  weeks,  and  as  the 
youth  was  an  incipient  gambler,  he  needed 
money  often.  At  last  Leon  had  no  more  to 
give  him,  and  gave  him,  instead,  his  horse  to 
be  sold  down  the  village.  Walter  secured  the 
payment  for  the  horse,  but  gambled  it  all  away, 
so  that  he  had  to  walk  home  penniless.  It  was 
raining,  and  Walter's  heart  was  heavy  as  the 
drops  that  fell,  as  his  feet  trudged  along.  He 
passed  Jim's  shack,  and  suddenly  a  wicked 
thought  entered  his  mind.  Surely  this  man, 
who  lived  alone,  and  worked  all  day,  must 
have  money  hidden  somewhere.  He  entered 
the  room  easily,  for  Jim  was  out  buying  sup- 
plies. After  a  little  search,  he  discovered  the 
little  contraption  on  the  floor,  and  made  away 
with  the  heavy  bags  of  gold.  In  running  across 
the  fields,  he  stumbled  into  a  trap  where  the 
new-grown  grass  covered  up  the  dried  cavity 
where  once  an  old  well  was  pumped.  He 
stumbled  against  the  stone  wall,  and  was  killed, 
buried  beneath  his  bags  of  gold. 

Jim's  money  is  gone,  and  no  clue  is  found. 
Some  weeks  after,  a  woman  drops  dead  at  his 
doorstep,  depositing  her  baby.  Jim  brings  it  in, 
and  in  the  necessity  to  care  for  it,  finds  some- 
thing to  love  which  quickly  takes  the  place  in 
his  heart  of  the  lost  gold.  The  report  comes 
to  the  Kilbourn  estate  of  the  death  of  this  wo- 
man, and  Leon  suddenly  consents  to  marry  the 
lady  his  father  has  picked.  Years  later,  he 
confesses  to  his  wife,  that  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter whom  Jim  is  rearing  is  his  own,  and  she 
forgives  his  past  and  expresses  a  wish  to  adopt 
the  girl.  Leon  was  having  his  land  irrigated, 
when  he  came  upon  the  well,  now  uncovered, 
and  the  body  of  his  lost  brother,  under  the 
bags  of  gold.  Two  mysteries  are  thus  solved, 
and  Jim  is  rewarded  by  the  return  of  his 
money.  He  begs  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
girl,  but  Leon  contributes  much  toward  her 
support. 

 o  

A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  FAITH 
Mrs.   Beatrice  Miller 

IN  a  small  town  in  Louisiana,  skirting  the 
large  sugar  plantations,  lived  a  pious  little 
family,  consisting  of  Ollie,  with  her  mother 
and  sister.  Ollie  at  home,  her  beautiful  black 
locks  and  sweet  face  hidden  to  the  world,  while 
she  cooked  and  kept  house  for  the  others,  who 
worked  all  day  on  the  farm.  She  had  one 
admirer  who  appreciated  her  beauty — Joe  Kel- 
ley.  He  courted  her  properly,  with  her  sister 
acting  always  as  chaperon.  One  day  they  found 
themselves  privileged  to  walk  alone,  and  en- 
joyed their  first  seclusion  immensely.  But 
when  they  returned,  they  were  scolded  fiercely, 
for  Ollie's  mother  had  received  a  neighbor's 
gossip  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  seen  in 
a  roadhouse.  Joe  was  driven  from  the  house, 
and  Ollie  spitefully  resolved  to  meet  him  in 
secret,  and  bear  him  a  child.  This  was  easily 
accomplished,  and  the  nagging  of  her  family 
forced  her  to  leave  with  her  baby  and  join 
Joe's  sister,  Margaret.  Joe's  visits  became  less 
and  less  frequent  ,and  soon  she  discovered  that 


he  was  about  to  be  married  to  some  tall,  slim 
girl.  Her  faith  died  out,  with  the  death  of  her 
one  friend,  Margaret,  and  she  was  forced  to 
return  to  her  mother  with  the  baby.  Here  she 
was  again  courted  by  Henry,  who  loved  her 
enough  to  marry  her,  in  spite  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  lived  happily  for  some  time,  when 
Henry  suddenly  took  to  drinking,  leaving  the 
work  of  running  the  confectionery  store  as  well 
as  the  household  to  Ollie.  One  day,  while  he 
was  away,  she  confided  her  troubles  to  a  hand- 
some stranger  who  had  been  visiting  the  con- 
fectionery for  several  months.  He  pleaded  with 
her  so  earnestly  to  leave  Henry,  and  go  away 
with  him,  that  she  could  not  resist  placing  her 
trust  in  this  third  man.  He  gave  her  money 
for  new  clothes  and  the  travelling  expenses  to 
another  town,  where  she  was  to  join  him  and 
set  up  home.  He  had  a  good  job,  and  their 
new  home  was  as  proper  a  place  as  any  married 
couple  could  boast.  The  many  friends  in  their 
social  circle  were  kind  and  entertaining,  and 
for  the  first  time  Ollie  was  trully  happy.  Oc- 
casionally Joe  Watson  mentioned  that  they 
ought  to  be  getting  the  divorce  from  Henry,  so 
that  they  could  live  without  fear,  but  Ollie  put 
it  off,  wishing  always  to  use  the  money  they 
had  saved  for  some  other  luxury,  which  her 
devoted  husband  never  denied  her.  One  day, 
after  six  years  of  this  peaceful  existence,  she 
received  the  news  that  Joe  had  been  drowned  in 
the  mill  pond,  at  the  lumber  concern  where  he 
worked.  Then  for  the  first  time  she  appealed  to 
her  mother,  whose  kindness  in  this  adversity  was 
admirable.  It  was  known  that  Ollie  had  never 
been  married,  and  she  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  town.  She  returned  with  her  mother,  to 
her  baby,  who  was  being  kept  by  the  mother. 
Shortly  after,  Henry,  now  utterly  reformed,  and 
realizing  she  was  free,  and  had  never  married 
this  other  man,  came  to  plead  her  forgiveness, 
hoping  to  set  up  their  home  again.  She  con- 
sented, still  anxious  to  show  her  faith  in  the 
man  she  had  been  willing  to  marry. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  ESTATE 
Mrs.  J.  Taylor 

THE  new  governess  at  the  Mandell  Estate 
was  welcomed  with  a  warmth  and  kindli- 
ness for  which  she  was  later  able  to  re- 
ward them.  Her  charge  was  a  well-brought  up 
little  girl  called  Emily,  who  required  only  com- 
panionship, for  the  flower  garden  and  the  green 
house  kept  her  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 
Moreover,  she  had  a  neighbor  whose  friendship 
filled  her  life.  Emily  was  yet  too  young  to  real- 
ize that  Paul  was  the  son  of  a  family  far  be- 
neath her  socially,  so  that  to  her  no  greater 
joy  could  be  imagined  than  living  with  this 
poor  shepherd  boy.  Emily's  governess,  Maria, 
rather  encouraged  the  friendship,  although  she 
felt  nothing  could  come  of  it. 

Paul  grew  up,  and  began  eagerly  to  plan  for 
his  future.  He  had  been  receiving  letters  con- 
stantly from  a  wealthy  uncle  in  California,  and 
finally  decided  to  leave  his  beloved  mother,  and 
Emily,  in  order  to  grasp  the  opportunity  that 
California  might  offer  him.  Maria  arranged  to 
be  the  medium  by  which  he  and  Emily  could 
communicate. 

During  his  absence,  Emily's  home  was 
stricken  in  their  first  great  sorrow  in  the  ill- 
ness of  her  father.  The  social  gayety  of  the 
placed  declined,  as  mother  and  daughter  took 
turns  watching  by  his  bedside.  At  last  a  train- 
ed nurse  had  to  be  called  in,  and  the  finances 
of  the  household  were  beginning  seriously  to 
decline.  The  man's  collapse  lasted  longer  than 
the  family  had  expected,  and  when  their  last 
few  hundred  seemed  to  be  going,  Emily  read  the 
notice  in  the  morning's  paper  that  her  own 
beautiful  home  was  being  put  up  for  auction. 
She  carried  her  grief  to  Maria,  in  whom  she  had 
always  confided,  and  the  cautious  governess 
resolved  in  her  mind  what  would  need  to  be 
done.  Emily  had  not  written  to  Paul  for  a 
long  time,  feeling  that  her  father's  illness  al- 
lowed for  no  other  filial  interludes  on  her  part, 
but  Maria  encouraged  her  at  least  to  acknow- 
ledge Paul's  many  endearing  love  notes.  She 
then  went  to  Paul's  mother,  where  she  learned 
that  the  young  boy  was  doing  exceedingly  well 
at  his  uncle's  establishment,  and  would  probably 
come  back  in  a  position  to  make  life  easier  for 
them  all.  Maria  told  the  woman  of  the  danger 
that  the  Mandell  Estate  was  in,  and  the  two 
secretly  wrote  Paul.  He  replied  with  a  message 
that  he  would  arrive  shortly. 

The  day  of  the  auction  came.  Two  men,  one 
rather  young-,  except  for  his  black  beard,  step- 
ped into  the  hall  and  examined  the  place  with 
pleasure.  Emily  trembled,  as  she  was  told  to 
retire  to  her  room.  An  hour  later  these  men 
came  to  her  father's  room,  and  just  as  the  deed 
was  being  signed,  the  purchaser  removed  his 
beard,  and  revealed  himself  to  be  Paul.  He 
returned  the  estate  as  a  gift  to  Emily's  parents, 
but  preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
the  wedding,  and  the  young  folks  planned  to 
continue  living  in  its  beautiful  surroundings. 
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THE  GEM  OF  HIS  HOME 
N.  Tratier 

TWO  small  boys  were  orphaned  by  the  death 
of  Mrs  LePage,  and  the  father,  unable 
to  care  for  them,  decided  to  place  them 
in  an  institution.  Leonard  sat  upon  his  father  s 
shoulders,  and  Arthur  tripped  by  his  side  as 
they  first  approached  the  orphanage  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, England.  The  building  was  im- 
pressive but  orphans  have  a  deep  desire  for 
freedom.  After  six  years,  a  message  came 
from  Headquarters  that  twelve  orphans  were 
to  be  sent  to  Canada.  Arthur  went,  leaving  his 
brother,  Leonard,  now  miserably  deserted.  He 
was  rushed  through  a  bewildering  passage  of 
cars  and  steamships  and  finally  a  little  farmer's 
buggy,  to  be  hired  out  as  a  farmer. 

As  there  were  constant  calls  for  more  boys 
to  be  hired  out  to  farmers,  Leonard  followed 
shortly  after,  but  his  arrival  in  the  new  country 
was  d'iumally  disappointing,  as  not  only  had  he 
no  relatives  to  greet  him,  but  even  the  farmer 
who  had  planned  to  hire  him  seemed  to  have  left 
the  district.  A  neighboring  farmer  kindly  of- 
fered him  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  later  he 
started  work  with  Mr.  Smith.  There  was  hard 
work  and  cruel  treatment  to  withstand,  and 
Len  feit  a  desire  to  run  away.  Each  time  he 
disappeared  he  was  punished  by  longer  work. 

Len,  being  still  young  and  playful,  had  made 
a  hobby  of  placing  old  cans  and  stones  under 
the  railroad  tracks,  to  watch  what  would  be- 
come of  them  as  a  train  lumbered  by.  Once  he 
was  doing  this  when  an  engine  came  tearing 
along  and  nearly  ran  over  him.  The  nearby 
farmers  had  him  sent  to  jail  for  making  engines 
jump  the  tracks,  but  the  wise  judge,  who  had 
a  better  understanding  of  a  boy's  pranks,  dis- 
missed him  after  a  day,  and  he  was  returned  to 
the  farm. 

Suddenly  Len  was  visited  by  his  brother, 
Arthur,  and  both  plotted  to  run  away.  They 
hitched  on  to  an  army  truck,  and  decided  to 
enlist.  Len  was  still  too  young,  but  Arthur 
was  joined  up.  Len  wandered  for  a  few  more 
days  of  freedom,  and  when  his  money  was  ex- 
hausted, returned  to  Smith's  farm.  Because 
his  horse  unfortunately  splintered  the  wagon, 
he  was  sent  to  a  neighbor  farmer  for  severe 
work,  and  the  latter  sent  him  to  a  college.  But 
Len  could  never  be  molded  to  the  formalities 
of  school,  and  again  ran  away.  After  several 
days  of  wandering,  he  met  Mary  La  Flore,  in 
Boston,  who  had  the  courage  and  faith  to  take 
him  in  her  home.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  but 
the  fever  to  be  free  took  him  again,  and  he 
left  her  to  enter  a  monastery,  where  he  stayed 
for  two  years.  Then  at  Manville,  Rhode  Island, 
he  settled  down  finally,  as  the  husband  of 
Mary  La  Flore,  the  gem  of  his  home. 


HUGH  O'LOUGHLIN   FINDS  THE  TRUTH 

Michael  MacGillicuddy 

FOND  older  sister  was  Anna  O'Loughlin, 
praying  that  her  orphan  brother  would 
grow  firm  in  his  ambition  for  priesthood, 
as  he  was  a  promising  student  of  religion.  But 
the  boy  began  to  have  doubts  in  his  adolescence 
which  grew  to  huge  torments  each  year.  First 
of  all,  there  was  his  love  for  Eily  O'Neil,  the 
most  beautiful  lady  of  Dublin  country,  who  was 
said  to  be  engaged  to  Lord  Roe,  although  she 
was  indeed  too  young  to  have  given  her  heart 
seriously  to  any  man.  Anna  knew  that  Hugh's 
love  for  this  unattainable  beauty  stood  between 
him  and  his;  ambition  to  become  a  priest.  Never- 
theless, she  was  anxious  for  the  boy's  happiness, 
and  was  also  concerned  about  Eily,  for  the 
girl's  brother,  John  O'Neil,  loved  Anna  deeply, 
and  Anna  was  aware  of  a  secret  trouble  in 
their  relations. 

Lord  Roe's  power  lay  in  the  gold  he  posses- 
sed, which  was  the  one  source  upon  which  the 
O' Neils  had  depended  for  three  years.  Eily 
would  have  to  marry  him,  in  order  to  cancel  the 
debt.  Feeling  that  her  love  for  Hugh  was 
futile,  since  he  would  probably  never  marry, 
she  consented,  her  heart  in  misery,  to  marry  a 
man  for  whom  she  only  felt  contempt.  John 
O'Neil  pretended  not  to  understand,  although  he 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  arrangement.  He  was 
driven  to  this  selfish  act,  only  because  of  his 
love  for  Anna,  whom  he  was  eager  to  marry, 
and  for  this  he  would  need  a  reinstatement  in 
the  O'Neil  financial  purse. 

The  night  before  Eily's  unhappy  wedding, 
she  is  wandering  alone  in  the  woods,  when  she 
hears  a  woman's  scream.  Hugh,  unwittingly 
sauntering  only  a  few  yards  away,  appears  on 
the  scene  at  the  same  instant,  and  both  wit- 
ness the  death  of  Lord  Roe,  and  the  escape  of 
some  strange  man.  Peggy  Kelly  is  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  she  instantly  accuses  Hugh  of 
murder.  No  one  believes  this,  but  all  evidence 
points  to  it,  and  because  of  Anna's  grief  at  her 
orother's  guilt,  John  O'Neil  pretends  that  he  is 
the  murderer.  He  is  sentenced  to  indefinite 
confinement,  in  a  convict  insane  institution, 
while  Hugh  and  Eily  are  allied  in  mutual  trust 


and  faith,  hoping  to  discover  the  guilt. 

Hugh's  doubts  about  the  church  have  grown 
to  immense  proportions,  and  he  has  accepted 
the  advice  of  the  intensely  truthful  Father 
Price,  to  give  up  his  studies  for  priesthood,  as 
one  who  is  not  destined  for  such  a  life.  Hugh 
reverts  to  the  teachings  of  one  Rev.  Thomas 
Langon,  joining  his  mission,  where  he  enjoys 
a  few  months  of  peace,  only  to  discover  that 
this  too,  is  not  the  ultimate  truth.  He  is  aware 
of  only  one  fierce  longing,  and  that  is  his  love 
for  Eily. 

Eily  has  become  a  trained  nurse,  in  hopes  of 
getting  access  to  her  brother.  Hugh  returns  to 
see  Anna  in  town,  but  she  has  disappeared, 
as  well  as  Mike  Kelly,  and  Peggy  Kelly.  They 
are  all  three  discovered  dead  in  a  wood.  Peggy 
has  confessed  to  Eily  that  she  had  had  an  affair 
with  Lord  Roe,  which  had  led  Mike,  her  brother, 
to  commit  the  murder.  She  herself  strangled 
Mike,  lest  he  confess  his  own  guilt,  and  then, 
caught  by  Anna,  found  it  necessary  to  kill  the 
girl  as  well.  This  truth  enables  the  police  to 
free  John,  whose  grief  over  Anna's  loss  is 
somewhat  appeased  by  the  happiness  and  relief 
he  secures  in  seeing  his  sister  happily  married 
to  a  man  so  worthy  as  Hugh  O'Loughlin. 


"WEDDING    RINGS    FOR  BAIT" 
Irene  Keller 

AMONG  the  hundreds  of  girls  at  Blank's 
Department  Store,  Betty  Calhoun  was 
certainly  one  of  the  prettiest.  Snappy 
and  pert,  she  lived  very  much  like  her  less 
beautiful  sisters.  Work  from  the  morning  till 
the  evening,  then  a  dash  home  for  a  bite  to 
eat,  a  few  minutes  to  dress  and  a  date  with  the 
boy-friend. 

Betty  was  an  orphan,  living  with  her  sister 
Blanche,  in  a  little  house  in  the  Bronx  where 
they  "took  furnished  roomers".  Blanche  was 
a  good  deal  older  and  had  sacrificed  much  for 
her  little  sister.  She  was  now  trying  to  per- 
suade Betty  to  stop  seeing  a  former  roomer, 
Paul  Garon,  whom  she  had  been  forced  to  ask 
to  leave  the  house.  But  Paul,  despite  his  lack 
of  money  was  good  looking  and  a  glib  talker 
and  Betty  could  not  make  up  her  mind.  One 
night  Paul  asked  her  to  his  apartment,  and 
seduced  her.  Later,  to  quiet  her,  he  promised 
to  marry  her  just  as  soon  as  he  could  put  aside 
some  money.  Paul  recognizing  the  critical 
moment  for  his  leave  taking,  told  Betty  that 
he  was  to  go  at  once  on  a  six  months  business 
trip  to  Cuba  with  his  employer.  He  promised 
to  marry  Betty  upon  his  return  and  they  said 
good  bye. 

Some  time  later,  while  working  at  the  store, 
she  fainted.  When  they  brought  her  around, 
they  told  her  that  she  was  with  child  and  sent 
her  home.  Dazed  and  frightened,  Betty  re- 
turned home  resolved,  if  possible,  to  hide  her 
secret.  That  evening  she  received  a  phone 
call  from  a  friend  inviting  her  to  be  the  fourth 
of  a  group.  Betty  promised  to  join  them,  sole- 
ly to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  her  friend 
and  ask  her  advice,  but  she  could  get  no  op- 
portunity. The  new  boy  friend  she  met  that 
night  almost  made  her  forget  her  misery  and 
she  decided  to  say  nothing. 

Several  weeks  went  by  and  Betty's  new 
friend,  Jack  Grham,  had  fallen  very  much  in 
love  with  her.  Betty,  too,  had  quite  lost  her 
heart  to  him  but  could  not  honestly  feel  that 
she  was  entitled  to  him.  One  day,  hearing  that 
Paul  had  never  gone  away,  but  on  the  con- 
trary that  he  was  in  the  City  and  courting 
his  employer's  daughter,  she  phoned  him  and 
asked  him  to  meet  her.  He  did,  and  when  told 
of  her  predicament  refused  to  accept  any  of 
the  responsibility.  Betty  returned  that  night 
seeing  no  way  out  but  suicide. 

The  next  night,  however,  Jack  Graham  pro- 
posed. Betty,  hysterical  with  grief,  sent  him 
away  and  rushed  up  the  stairs  to  her  room. 
As  she  reached  the  top,  she  stumbled  and  fell. 
Jack  ran  forward,  but  too  late  to  catch  her. 
A  doctor  was  called,  and  Betty  was  rushed  to 
the  hospital.  She  had  a  miscarriage  and  for 
days  hovered  between  life  and  death.  At  last 
came  the  day  when  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
receive  visitors.  She  was  wishing  that  she,  too, 
were  dead,  when  in  walked  Jack  Graham.  She 
tried  to  send  him  away  after  explaining  all, 
but  he  stopped  her  telling  her  that  he  had 
known  all  along  what  had  happened.  He  also 
told  her  that  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Paul,  and 
had  disclosed  the  rottennnes  of  his  character. 
As  for  Jack  and  Betty,  nothing  mattered  but 
their  love. 


A    DIVE    WITH    A    GRAVEL  TRAIN 
E.    E.  Monroe 

ON  a  bright  June  morning  of  1922,  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  Missouri  river 
June  floods  were  giving  the  railway  com- 
pany much  uneasiness  about  the  safety  of 
their  bridge,  Engineer  Richard  Sutton  greeted 
his  fireman  of  No.  1702  with  the  news  that 
they  would  again  have  to  cross  without  a 
change  in  plans.  Jim  was  ready,  as  always,  to 
obey  orders.     His   fidelity  and  ambition  was 


what  had  first  attracted  Mollie  O'Brien  to  him, 
and  she  used  to  wait  at  a  point  where  the 
train  stopped  for  gravel  on  it  route,  just  for  a 
sight  of  him.  Dick  indulged  his  fireman,  for  he 
found  Mollie  a  brave  and  faithful  girl,  and  his 
own  happy  marriage  caused  him  to  encourage 
his  chum  toward  the  same  goal. 

On  this  day,  news  came  that  the  dangerous 
bridge  was  rocking.  It  was  built  in  sections, 
with  different  materials,  and  the  floods  had 
weakened  its  poles.  As  the  empty  train  passed 
over  it,  it  shook,  but  the  real  danger  came  when 
it  returned,  loaded  with  gravel.  Mollie  watched 
from  a  distant  point,  as  she  saw  the  train  dip 
first  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right,  and 
finally  just  divined  two  men  diving  off  the 
dangerous  bridge  into  the  seething  midst 
of  the  gurgling  waters.  She  hastened  for  aid, 
getting  Joe  to  drive  his  little  car  faster  than 
he  ever  had.  They  entered  a  boat  which  or- 
dinarily would  not  be  allowed  to  brave  the 
waters  far  enough  to  be  turned  in  by  the 
current,  and  Mollie  gave  directions  while  the 
men  rowed  with  all  their  strength.  At  last  she 
thought  she  saw  a  man  waving  his  hand  above 
the  surging  water.  She  hastened  the  men,  and 
urged  them  on  to  make  the  rescue.  The  man 
was  saved,  but  it  was  Dick,  and  poor  Mollie 
suffered  as  they  had  to  turn  back  with  no  sight 
of  Jim. 

Back  ashore  she  learnt  that  Jim,  in  jumping, 
had  been  caught  in  the  trestles,  and  was  rushed 
to  the  hospital.  Tirelessly,  she  hurried  to  the 
hospital,  where  with  some  difficulty  she  per- 
suaded the  doctors  to  allow  her  into  the  ward. 
Jim  recognized  her  agonized  countenance,  be- 
neath his  white  bandages.  He  was  bruised  and 
broken,  but  had  already  been  somewhat  re- 
paired by  the  surgeon,  and  the  ardent  concern 
of  Mollie  sent  new  life  thrilling  through  his 
veins.  Dick  was  placed  in  the  same  hospital, 
where  he  was  visited  by  his  wife  as  regularly 
as  Mollie  came  to  see  Jim.  The  women  sang 
and  brought  their  guitars,  and  when  the  men 
were  moved  on  to  the  sunporch  their  period  of 
convalescence  was  delightfully  refreshing  to  all. 
Jim's  craving  to  be  married  could  not  be  satis- 
fied, unless  the  affair  would  come  off  immedia- 
tely. So  on  that  very  sunporch,  the  two  were 
married,  just  before  the  patient  was  dismissed. 


TILL  DEATH  DO  US  PART 
H.    P.  Craig-McFeely 

THE  atmosphere  of  religious  joy  and  peace 
in  the  well-kept  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Porter  pervaded  during  the  early  youth  of 
their  two  children,  Henry  and  Moira.  They 
lived  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  were  able 
to  afford  the  leisure  that  is  so  productive  of  well- 
being  and  calm.  The  mother  of  the  family  set 
the  spirit  of  the  household  by  her  genuine  ef- 
fusiveness, and  her  affection.  Most  of  all, 
her  son  remembered  her  for  her  invincible  faith 
in  his  father.  Her  daily  repetition  was  "I  have 
taken  him  for  better  or  worse,  until  death  do 
us  part." 

The  boy  grew  up  with  gentle  reminders  and 
excellent  lessons  as  to  how  to  conduct  his  life. 
He  saw  that  the  wisdom  and  understanding  of 
his  parents  had  drawn  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
among  them  his  own  college  chums,  who  sought 
the  advice  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Porter.  Every 
Sunday  they  attended  church,  unless  Mr.  Porter 
was  utterly  indisposed,  when  he  said  his  prayers 
at  home.  No  wonder  the  children  went  through 
school  with  little  difficulties,  Henry's  record  at 
college  being  a  credit  to  the  family. 

At  the  boy's  twentieth  birthday,  he  was  made 
to  feel  that  he  had  come  to  a  critical  stage  in 
his  life.  He  was  asked  to  consider  very  seri- 
ously the  sort  of  future  employment  he  would 
care  to  enter  for  a  lasting  career.  The  parents 
exercised  much  courage  and  restraint  in  not 
allowing  him  to  see  what  they  wished  would  be 
his  choice.  His  final  decision  was  a  surprise 
to  them,  but  they  accepted  it  without  comment. 
Henry  had  decided  to  study  accountancy,  re- 
minding his  mother  that  her  own  love  of  keep- 
ing good  household  accounts  had  possibly  first 
impressed  him.  Later  she  confessed  that  both 
had  hoped  he  would  enter  Holy  Orders,  but 
wished  him  success  in  the  field  of  his  choice. 

Henry's  sister,  Moira,  had  now  become  a 
problem.  She  had  taken  to  making  long  visits 
away  from  the  family,  to  friends  of  whom  her 
parents  knew  nothing,  extracting  money 
from  her  mother  each  time.  Mr.  Porter  de- 
manded an  explanation,  and  she  gave  it  sud- 
denly one  day,  with  an  air  of  defiance,  "I  am 
engaged  to  Tom  Johnston,  a  young  medical 
student."  Mr.  Porter  felt  it  his  privilege  to 
interview  the  young  man,  and  was  hardly  im- 
pressed with  him,  but  decided  it  was  wise  not 
to  interfere  with  so  ardent  a  choice  on  his 
daughter's  part. 

Shortly  after  they  were  married,  her  father 
became  ill,  and  remained  away  from  his  busi- 
ness for  several  months,  during  which  its 
management  was  so  inefficient  that  his  financial 
status  was  considerably  reduced.  Moreover, 
Moira  kept  returning  for  more  money  for  sup- 
port, because  her  husband  squandered  his  meag- 
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er  earnings  in  drink  and  cards.  Mrs.  Porter 
offered  what  money  she  had  to  attempt  to  re- 
instate the  business,  but  to  no  avail.  When  it 
dwindled  to  nothing,  the  man,  disheartened,  be- 
came ill  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  while  his 
wife  tended  him  through  the  long  nights,  she 
exhausted  her  strength  and  was  found  one  day 
beside  him,  only  partly  conscious.  Both  were 
removed  to  the  hospital. 

Moira  visited  them  frequently  now,  seeking 
Kenny's  advice  as  to  whether  she  should  leave 
her  husband,  whom  she  no  longer  cared  for. 
He  was  himself  engaged  to  Rose,  whom  he 
loved  for  her  trust  and  faith,  and  thought  that 
Moira,  by  similar  patience,  might  still  win 
back  her  husband.  The  parents  died,  and  the 
children  lived  together  in  the  home,  while  re- 
ports came  that  Tom  was  doing  his  best  to 
be  worthy  of  his  wife. 

 o  

OUT   OF   THE  EMBERS 

Rey  Matthews 

THE  middle-aged  professor  of  the  Senior 
class  at  college  had  begun  to  cast  interested 
eyes  upon  the  younger  set  of  students, 
since  the  peculiar  behavior  of  his  plain  wife. 
Mrs.  Fenmore  dressed  like  a  relic  of  the  past, 
and  acted  in  a  curt,  unbending  manner  which 
grated  on  the  still-active  man  whose  days  were 
spent  with  gracious  youth.  His  return  in  the 
evenings  gradually  palled  upon  him,  and  he  be- 
gan to  think  deliberately  of  an  affair  with  Erma, 
his  beautiful  pupil. 

Erma  was  engaged  to  an  ambitious  lawyer 
whose  object  was  to  obtain  a  share  of  her 
father's  property.  She  did  not  know  this,  how- 
ever, and  when  the  Professor  flattered  her  with 
his  attentions  she  remained  loyal  to  Charles 
Duncan.  Still,  she  felt  sorry  for  the  Professor, 
for  she  understood  his  loneliness. 

Prof.  Fenmore  came  to  abhor  the  hours  spent 
with  his  wife, — she  seemed  so  devoid  of  sweet- 
ness and  life.  At  last,  after  the  marriage  of 
Erma  and  Charles  had  turned  out  unsuccess- 
fully, he  devises  a  plan  of  his  own.  Erma  has 
confided  in  him  of  her  disappointment  in  her 
husband,  who  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  ex- 
tract more  money  out  of  her  parents,  and  offers 
him  her  sympathy.  They  discover  a  depth 
of  love  for  each  other,  which  makes  contem- 
plation of  the  professor's  plan  easier.  One  day 
he  dissolves  poison  in  the  mineral  water  which 
his  wife  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  in  the 
evening,  and  she  is  found  in  a  collapsed  state 
the  next  day.  The  doctors,  wholly  unsuspect- 
ing, diagnose  the  case  as  a  severe  stomach  at- 
tack, when  Mrs.  Fenmore  is  laid  to  rest. 

Charles  Duncan  has  come  upon  a  note  sent 
his  wife  by  the  professor,  and  decides  to  use 
this  for  blackmail  purposes,  although  he  does 
not  love  his  wife  sufficiently  to  be  grieved  by 
the  infidelity.  When  he  attempts  to  force  the 
professor  to  sign  a  legal  agreement  offering  him 
$25,000,  the  latter  defends  himself  by  shooting- 
Duncan  dead.  He  is  acquitted,  when  he  is  able 
to  show  the  evidence  of  the  legal  document 
which  Duncan  has  drawn  up. 

This  leaves  the  lovers  free  to  marry  each 
other.  A  day  after  the  celebration  the  Pro- 
fessor confesses  his  crime,  and  Erma  is  so 
horrified  that  she  is  unable  to  remain  any 
longer  with  him.  She  disappears  to  another 
city.  Fenmore  resigns  his  position  at  the  col- 
lege, disheartened,  and  also  leaves  for  another 
city,  where  he  secures  a  job  as  bookkeeper. 
Both  reside  in  the  same  town  for  two  years, 
without  ever  meeting  each  other. 

One  day  an  immense  fire  breaks  out  in  the 
apartment  house  where  the  professor  has  been 
living.  By  his  gallant  courage  he  is  able  to  save 
five  persons,  although  he  is  himself  taken  to 
the  hospital.  Erma  reads  of  his  work  in  the 
newspapers,  and  instantly  calls  upon  him.  They 
decide  to  forget  the  past,  and  start  life  afresh. 
He  is  offered  a  position  in  college,  but  chooses 
to  remain  on  his  humble  job,  where  he  will  be 
happy  with  Erma,  and  no  evil  memories. 

 o  

"AMOUR",  THE  TYRANT 

Rey  Matthews 

THE  young  medical  physician  came  home 
full  of  eagerness  for-life  and  love,  asking 
immediately  for  the  girl  who  had  promised 
to  wait  for  him.  He  learned  from  his  parents 
that  the  girl  had  been  encouraged  to  marry 
a  man  who  was  well-established  and  able  to 
support  her  immediately.  Because  he  grieves, 
his  mother  shows  him  that  the  girl's  desertion 
proved  that  she  could  never  have  loved  him, 
since  in  the  case  of  his  own  parents  their 
marriage  was  in  defiance  of  other's  wishes, 
when  both  were  in  straitened  financial  cir- 
cumstances. Baxter  Laraont  sighs  and  decides 
to  devote  himself  to  his  practice. 

Most  of  his  cases  reveal  the  fact  that  thwart- 
ed love  has  somehow  been  at  the  bottom  of 
much  physical  illness.  He  concludes  that  love 
is  not  kind,  but  a  tyrant,  from  which  he  must 


ever  hide.  When  he  makes  the  friendship  of 
Margie,  at  his  own  return  celebration,  they  go 
out  frequently,  but  he  assures  her  that  he  does 
not  ever  intend  to  marry.  She  leaves  him, 
tearful  and  disappointed.  A  few  hours  later  he 
is  summoned  to  her  bedside;  she  has  taken 
poison,  and  can  no  longer  be  saved.  Only 
Baxter  himself  knows  the  reason  for  her  suicide, 
and  once  again  he  feels  his  belief  confirmed  in 
the  tyranny  of  love. 

Shortly  after  he  visits  a  tennis  court  for  a 
game  with  his  friends.  He  is  introduced  to  a 
handsome  girl  on  the  courts,  Mabel,  who  seems 
to  be  similarly  attracted  with  his  grace.  But 
he  is  chided  for  his  poor  strokes — he  who  is 
known  to  be  an  excellent  tennis  player,  and  both 
he  and  the  girl  blush,  when  they  are  accused 
of  being'  mutually  attracted.  They  become  en- 
gaged, and  eventually  their  marriage  date  is 
announced.  Suddenly  Mabel  feels  unable  to 
go  through  with  it;  she  is  sure  she  has  made 
a  mistake  in  believing  she  loved  Baxter  Lamont. 
He  replies  to  her  honest  withdrawal  with  gra- 
titude that  she  has  had  the  courage  to  confess 
her  declining  interest  in  the  affair,  but  leaves 
her  with  an  aggrieved  plain  and  fresh  convic- 
tion that  love  is  pure  tyranny.  His  mother 
still  smiles  optimistically,  assuring  him  that  he 
has  not  yet  met  the  right  one. 

A  poor  old  man  becomes  ill  in  a  neighboring 
village,  and  his  only  daughter  summons  the 
young  doctor.  Baxter  is  attracted  by  her  ten- 
derness and  simple  concern.  The  love  she  bears 
her  father  is  surely  no  tyrant.  The  old  man 
dies,  and  when  the  girl  visits  the  doctor  to  pay 
her  bill,  he  endeavors  to  give  her  advice  as  to 
how  to  conduct  her  life  in  order  not  to  become 
too  lonely.  This  reminds  him  of  how  lonely 
he  is  himself,  and  he  asks  to  be  able  to  take 
Gladys  out.  They  become  engaged,  and  are 
married,  full  of  hope  and  trust  in  their  mar- 
riage. Gladys  dreams  of  consummating-  their 
love  with  the  arrival  of  a  new-born  baby. 

 o  

THE   CYNIC   AND  THE  COSMOCRAT 

Harold  Scott 

THE  door  slammed,  and  the  empty  dinner 
pail  was  flung  on  the  table.  Mike  Maun  had 
returned  from  his  day's  toil,  and  his  empty 
stomach  caused  the  belligerent  tone  in  his 
voice.  The  street  was  a  congested  section  of 
the  city,  near  the  factory,  near  the  socialist 
agitators'  quarters,  near  the  children's  play- 
grounds— in  fact,  everything  seemed  close  and 
choked  the  faded  tenement  so  that  it  seemed 
to  have  wrinkled. 

Maggie,  with  Irish  fortitude,  might  still  have 
been  happy,  if  it  weren't  for  the  "Reds".  Two 
years  ago  it  was  the  saloon,  where  her  in- 
corrigible husband  spent  an  hour  after  labor 
to  drink  and  fight  off  a  little  of  his  repressed 
violence.  Now,  with  the  price  of  drink  boosted 
by  prohibition,  his  hang-out  was  the  seventeenth 
"speechifying"  curb,  where  the  socialists  pum- 
meled  the  tired  laborers  with  talk  of  rights  and 
votes  and  woman's  place,  and  the  underdog. 
Mike  was  susceptible;  he  lifted  all  the  burdens 
of  the  world  hurled  upon  him  on  Seventeenth 
Street,  and  carried  them  home  to  his  wife. 
She,  poor  wretch,  struggled  to  keep  the  food 
warm  while  he  worked  off  his  socialistic  steam. 
Today,  because  she  objected  to  his  plan  to  make 
a  speech  on  the  corner,  he  brought  out  all  the 
family  wash.  He  reminded  her  that  since  wo- 
men vote  there  is  no  more  easy  drinking,  and 
no  democracy.  The  women  have  a  cinch.  She 
need  not  work,  but  can  spend  her  days  with 
the  neighbors,  over  the  blarney,  rushing  for  his 
pie  when  he  returns,  and  not  willing  to  listen 
to  his  world-wise  theories  on  economic  adjust- 
ment. She  challenges  him — if  he  insists  on 
making  a  speech,  along  with  the  others  who  re- 
ceive their  coaching  from  the  youth  on  Seven- 
teenth Street,  she  will  follow  his  with  one  of 
her  own,  which  she  is  confident  will  arouse 
greater  enthusiasm. 

Mike  becomes  alarmed.  He  knows  his  wife's 
powers  with  the  vocal  cords.  To  frighten  her 
into  submission,  he  begins  again  to  haul  out  all 
the  family  wash.  He  reminds  her  that  she  had 
been  so  lacking-  in  fairness  herself  that  she 
entertained  young  men  during  his  absence.  He 
recalled  the  handsome  young  man  whom  he  had 
particularly  loathed,  because  he  called  on  Mag- 
gie twice  a  week,  and  was  the  subject  of  a 
long  conflict  because  of  Mike's  suspicion.  Mike 
had  vowed  to  take  his  revenge.  Just  then  a 
knock  is  heard. 

A  young  men  enters.  Mike  hides  behind  a 
curtain  to  listen.  The  man  is  the  one  he  had 
just  been  yelling  about.  He  explains  to  Maggie 
that  he  is  now  busy  gathering  some  statistics, 
in  preparation  for  a  speech  he  is  to  make  on 
Seventeenth  Street  on  behalf  of  the  underdog. 
He  has  joined  the  Reds,  and  pretends  to  be 
taking  the  census,  while  he  asks  some  pertinent 
questions.  Mike  comes  out,  and  glowers  at 
him.    The  boy  slinks  out. 

Mike  decides  he  is  not  so  keen  on  this  Red 
speechifying  after  all,  and  suggests  that  they 
take  in  a  show,  instead.  Maggie  is  willing. 


RETURNING    THE  COMPLIMENT 
Robert    P.  Wall 

THE  ill-bred  son  of  the  bankrupt  steel  mag- 
nate returns  to  the  palatial  home  of  the 
Wellestons  and  seeks  an  invitation  to  the 
dinner  they  are  planning  for  that  evening.  El- 
mira  Welleston  is  the  young  debutante  for 
whom  the  mother  has  taken  great  pains  in  the 
selection  of  their  social  circle,  and  now  that 
Robert  McHale  is  no  longer  one  of  the  financially 
successful  heirs  of  the  community,  even  his 
manners  are  objected  to  .  Mrs.  Welleston  has 
warned  Elmira  that  Bob  is  not  to  be  considered 
socially,  and  Elmira,  who  has  been  busy  chat- 
ting with  her  friend  Celia,  proudly  assures  the 
older  woman  that  there  is  no  danger  of  this. 
Especially,  she  is  now  so  taken  with  curiosity 
and  eagerness  about  the  prospect  of  the  new 
arrival  who  would  be  their  guest  that  evening. 
He  is  reputed  to  be  the  owner  of  a  diamond 
mine.  Instantly  the  petted  and  spoiled  Elmira 
has  visions  of  herself  being  served  diamonds 
for  dessert.  Celia  envies  the  girl  both  her 
charm  and  assurance,  for  she  is  the  quiet  type, 
who  seems  rarely  to  attract  the  popular  boys. 

At  the  dinner,  Robert  McHale  appears,  de- 
spite the  cold  reception  by  the  butler,  and,  still 
charmingly  gay,  smiles  his  way  into  the  party 
for  which  he  received  no  invitation.  Celia  has 
a  dance  with  him,  after  he  has  been  snubbed 
by  Elmira,  and  when  Bob  notices  that  she 
seems  sad,  he  encourages  her  to  confide  in  him. 
She  tells  him  that  she  envies  Elmira  her  ex- 
ceedingly magnetic  attraction,  and  feels  that 
she  herself  could  never  secure  the  interest  of 
any  man  she  fancies.  Robert,  his  heart  rankling 
at  the  sudden  coldness  in  the  pretty  girl's  man- 
ner, since  the  reputed  decline  in  his  finances, 
feels  that  Celia's  humble  calm  and  modesty 
is  a  most  desirable  attribute.  Out  in  the  gar- 
den, Celia  is  thrilled  by  her  first  kiss,  and  a 
most  flattering  proposal.  She  accepts,  with  her 
quiet  enthusiasm.  She  hears  his  compliments 
with  swelling  emotion,  and  returns  them  with 
sincerity.  He  is  touched,  at  the  way  she  speaks 
of  being  able  to  appreciate  him,  even  now  that 
he  is  the  son  of  a  bankrupt  man. 

An  hour  later,  the  unknown  guest,  who  has 
sent  a  message  that  he  would  be  delayed,  is 
announced  nobly  through  a  megaphone.  The 
wealthy  owner  of  a  prosperous  diamond  mine  is 
nobly  ushered  into  the  great  room.  Backs 
stiffen  with  expectation,  and  then  relax  with 
astonishment,  when  the  humble  and  still  smil- 
ing Robert  McHale  reappears  in  that  hall.  El- 
mira feels  her  heart  congeal,  and  Mrs.  Welleston 
leaves  the  room  with  emotion,  as  the  announcers 
continue  to  inform  the  audience  that  he  is  en- 
gaged to  Celia. 

 o  

WOMAN    WITH  NERVE 
Carrie  J.  Rudolph 

AP  I  S  T  O  L  shot  cracked  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  in  the  peaceful  little 
residential  street  of  the  town.  A  man  and 
a  woman  jumped  up  and  stood  peering  outside 
their  windows  as  if  petrified.  They  saw,  across 
the  street,  little  Mrs.  Humphreys  standing  in 
her  kitchen  with  a  revolver  in  her  hand,  her 
breast  moving  up  and  down  in  agitation,  but 
her  arm  as  steady  as  if  it  were  painted  upon 
canvas.  The  neighbors  called  to  her,  and  she 
summoned  the  courage  to  turn  and  reply. 

"At  last,  I've  found  him.  He's  shot  in  the 
leg  only,  and  unconscious.     What  shall  I  do?" 

Karl  Mentor  shouted  that  he  would  notify 
the  police.  fie  guessed  what  had  happened. 
For  the  past  two  weeks  Mr.  Humphreys  had 
been  accusing  his  wife  of  entertaining  some 
strange  man  while  he  was  away.  He  claimed,  as 
his  proof,  that  he  saw  a  figure  prowling  around 
the  house  on  several  evenings.  Mrs.  Humph- 
reys pleaded  to  no  avail,  and  finally  convinced 
herself  that  her  husband  must  be  going  mad 
with  jealousy,  and  was  not  responsible  for  his 
statements.  She  was  grieving  about  this  source 
of  their  unhappiness,  which  had  disturbed  their 
hitherto  peaceful  home,  and  believed  that 
the  reason  why  he  had  not  yet  returned  to  his 
home  was  because  he  felt  he  would  be  less  wel- 
come than  formerly.  Just  then  she  heard  foot- 
steps, and  saw  a  horribly  tense  male  face  peer- 
ing through  her  window.  Quickly  he  jumped 
through,  and  landed  in  the  dining  room,  making- 
straight  for  the  drawer  where  she  kept  her 
jewels,  as  though  he  were  quite  familiar  with 
the  place.  Fortunately,  the  brave  woman  kept 
her  nerve  and  remembered  in  time  where  her 
husband  kept  his  revolver.  She  seized  this  and, 
still  calm  enough  to  think  clearly,  shot  him  in 
the  leg,  above  the  knee,  so  that  he  fell  un- 
conscious, but  not  seriously  injured.  At  this 
point  the  neighbors  offered  help.  They  sum- 
moned the  police,  who  arrived  with  Mr.  Humph- 
reys, wildly  curious  and  frightened,  in  a  hasty 
pursuit.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  strange  man, 
whom  he  would  otherwise  have  accused  of 
adultery,  was  no  doubt  a  burglar,  possessed  of 
all  the  burglar's  materials.  His  knees  shook 
with  fear  as  well  as  with  shame,  when  he 
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realized  that  that  very  evening-  he  had  stayed 
away  out  of  ill  feeling'  toward  his  wife,  because 
he  thought  she  was  unfaithful  to  him,  when 
this  was  when  she  needed  him  most.  Appar- 
ently this  very  burglar  was  the  man  who  had 
spent  several  nights  cautiously  trying  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  grounds  and  the  ready 
location  of  the  little  wealth  which  that  home 
possessed,  and  Mr.  Humphreys  could  never  have 
suspected  the  truth. 

He  admitted  to  his  wife  that  probably  if  he 
had  been  home,  the  affair  might  not  have  end- 
ed so  easily  for  them,  as  his  nerves  were  in- 
ferior to  hers,  and  he  would  have  been  fighting 
a  losing  struggle.  He  begged  Carol's  forgive- 
ness, and  she  in  turn  begged  his,  realizing  that 
his  accusations  and  suspicions  were  founded 
on  some  truth.  They  realized  then,  the  value 
of  complete  trust  in  love. 


LOVE   AND  STORM 
Fazewell  Gorman 


THE  new  arrival  in  the  town  arouses  some 
admiration,  when  he  steps  up  the  front 
steps  of  Mrs.  Dickson's  little  cottage  to  ask 
whether  Captain  Lay  can  be  located.  Henry 
Williams  is  the  out  of  town  employee,  whom 
Captain  Lay  immediately  places  in  an  important 
position  in  his  firm,  perceiving  that  the  man 
has  personality  and  ability.  Mrs.  Dickson  has 
already  told  Marie  Wheeling  that  she  is  ex- 
pecting this  visitor,  and  the  girl,  naturally 
curious  and  coquettish,  has  been  spending  the 
afternoon  on  the  neighbor's  porch,  ostensibly 
reading,  but  actually  alert  with  anticipation. 

Fi  aim  Moore,  charmed  by  both  Mrs.  Dick- 
son and  the  strange  girl  lolling  in  the  hammock, 
immediately  decides  to  board  there,  in  the 
spare  room  which  he  is  offered.  Marie  goes 
home,  after  an  introduction,  quite  moved,  and 
ready  to  forget  her  own  sweetheart. 

But  the  faithful  Frank  Moore  is  not  the  type 
who  will  easily  allow  himself  to  be  forgotten. 
Every  Sunday,  without  fail,  he  insists  on  e- 
corting  Marie  to  church.  Now,  with  the  image 
of  the  other,  older  man  in  the  girl's  mind,  she 
is  less  cordial,  which  excites  poor  Frank  to 
jealousy.  One  day  he  persuades  her  to  go 
fishing,  eager  to  get  a  first  hand  in  a  proposal, 
since  the  attentions  of  Henry  have  become  sig- 
nificant. While  they  are  out,  a  storm  arises, 
and  they  must  stop  at  a  neglected  hut.  The 
thunder  and  lightning  does  not  subside  until 
dark,  and  Frank  feels  it  necessary  to  remain 
overnight  in  the  hut  with  his  charge.  Charles 
Freeman  passes  by  the  next  morning,  and  hear- 
ing their  voices,  eagerly  returns  to  the  village 
wuh  a  mouthful  of  toothsome  gossip.  By  the 
time  Marie  and  Frank  arrive  home,  Marie's 
father  is  ready  to  kill  the  boy,  in  his  rage  of 
temper.  Frank  escapes,  and  actually  leaves 
town,  in  his  anxiety  not  to  further  excite  Mr. 
Wheeling.  Marie  is  depressed  at  both  her 
parents'  distrust  and  Frank's  unhappiness.  She 
confides  her  sorrow  to  Henry  Williams,  whose 
friendship  and  concern  are  now  a  source  of 
solace.  He  has  resolved  to  play  the  gallant,  . 
and  intercede  with  Mr.  Wheeling  in  his  rival's 
behalf.  This  chivalry  appeals  to  Marie  so 
much  that  she  wonders  whether  she  is  not 
falling  in  love  with  him  after  all. 

Shortly  after,  Frank  is  found  in  the  lake 
skirting  the  town,  drowned,  a  note  pinned  on 
his  clothes.  He  has  so  seriously  heeded  Mr. 
Wheeling's  reproaches  as  to  be  unable  to  over- 
come his  morbidity  and  sense  of  failure.  Be- 
sides, he  realizes  that  Marie  does  not  love  him, 
and  wishes  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  hap- 
piness. 

This  is  a  lesson  to  Mr.  Wheeling  for  his  rash- 
ness of  temper.  Marie  spends  many  weeks 
alone,  utterly  bewildered  by  the  tragedy,  but 
when  the  shock  is  over,  she  continues  her 
friendship  with  Henry,  whom  she  finally  mar- 
ries, feeling  sure  that  Frank  Moore  would  ap- 
prove. 

 o  

THE    FEMALE    STOCK  FARMER 
Mrs.  Josa  Hogan 

STRONG  and  ambitious  young  woman 
was  known  in  the  countryside  of  the  Da- 
kota* and  Minnesota  as  the  "Suit  case  Hobo", 
for  her  energy  and  curiosity  required  the  con- 
stant change  and  stimulus  of  travel.  During  her 
young  girlhood,  Josa  had  corresponded  re- 
gularly with  a  cousin  whom  she  had  never 
seen,  for  the  pleasure  of  keeping  up  this  in- 
teresting and  harmonious  acquaintance.  Now 
that  he  heard  about  her  courageous  meander- 
ing*, he  sent  her  the  news  that  he  would  be 
joining  the  threshers  for  the  harvest  season  in 
North  Dakota,  and  invited  her  to  visit  him. 
She  was  as  anxious  to  meet  him  as  he  was 
to  see  her. 

At  the  train,  at  Fessenden,  a  handsome 
blonde  woman  stepped  from  the  train  and  was 
greeted  with  an  inquiry  from  a  most  unpre- 
possessing looking  man.  This  was  her  cousin — 
a  tall,  slim,  bald-headed  bachelor.    She  stifled 


her  disappointment,  for  he  seemed  charmed  and 
pleased  with  her  appearance,  and  she  wished 
to  make  the  ensuing  visit  a  pleasant  one.  She 
secured  living  quarters  near  his  place,  and  he 
paid  her  many  visits.  They  grew  to  be  friends, 
seeking  each  other's  advice  in  all  things,  but 
no  more. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  idleness,  Harold  called 
with  a  good  suggestion  for  Josa.  A  man  who 
had  twelve  threshers  working  for  him  needed 
a  cook,  and  would  pay  her  to  take  the  job. 
She  consented,  glad  of  the  chance  to  concoct 
nearty  dishes  for  twelve  hungry  men.  But 
when  her  meals  met  with  such  unanimous 
favor  that  the  men  ate  more  than  their  em- 
ployer felt  he  could  afford  to  give  them,  he 
called  Josa  to  task  and  asked  her  to  cut  down 
the  rations.  She  refused  to  do  so,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  season  he  paid  her  off  with  $13.  short. 
The  deficit  he  sought  to  clear  up  by  offering  her 
a  sow  and  eight  chickens.  Harold  had  to  make 
his  departure,  with  much  reluctance,  but  en- 
couraged Josa  to  make  the  most  of  those 
chickens. 

Poor  Josa  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do 
with  a  hog',  but  necessity  was  for  her  a  great 
teacher.  She  found  herself  one  morning  the 
proud  possessor  of  sixteen  little  new  pigs,  and 
had  to  subscribe  to  a  farmer's  journal  to  avail 
herself  with  the  proper  education  concerning' 
the  rearing  of  pigs.  Neighbors,  surprised  at  the 
courage  of  this  lone  woman,  helped  with  ad- 
vice. She  bought  a  fur  coat  chosen  with  the 
help  of  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue,  and  cher- 
ished it  through  the  long  winter.  Only  the 
letters  of  encouragement  from  Harold  kept  up 
her  spirits  on  icy  mornings. 

But  chickens  bred  eggs,  and  this  meant  more 
and  more  chickens.  Josa  found  herself  buy- 
ing animals  and  raising  a  stock  farm,  until  the 
butchers  complained  that  she  controlled  a  mono- 
poly in  the  community  and  was  amassing  great 
wealth.  She  bought  Blunky,  the  horse  famed 
for  the  number,  of  times  it  was  resold  and  re- 
turned to  its  owner,  as  too  wild  and  stubborn 
for  use.  Josa  alone  was  able  to  make  a  good 
horse  of  Blunky. 

At  last  the  threshing  season  returned,  and 
Harold  with  it.  He  was  amazed  to  find  Josa's 
farm  an  excellent  well-developed  project,  and 
now  that,  much  wearied,  she  seemed  to  be 
bending  over  with  her  burden,  he  took  the  thing 
from  her  girldish  shoulders,  and  begged  for  her 
hand.  They  were  married,  on  the  best  stock 
farm  in  theDakotas,  raised  by  a  woman. 


SLENDERIZING 
Paula  Brandt 


EVERY  woman  dreams  of  owning  a  fur  coat 
some  time  during  her  married  life.  Tom 
can  at  last  afford  to  indulge  his  wife 
with  this  golden  fleece  that  will  cause  the  mar- 
ried couple  to  wade  through  storms  of  protests 
and  objections.  However,  he  fears  what  will 
happen  to  the  figure  of  his  plump  little  wife, 
sheathed  in  furs,  and  raises  countless  objec- 
tions to  her  getting  a  coat,  but  never  daring  to 
tell  his  true  reason.  At  last  he  consents  to  let 
her  get  the  coat,  but  at  the  price  of  their  con- 
jugal felicity.  The  matter  of  the  fur  coat 
seems  to  have  caused  a  severe  rift  in  the 
harmonious  affair. 

Betty  was  aware  of  the  problem  of  getting  a 
coat  that  would  be  enough  of  a  knockout  to 
over-ride  her  husband's  objections.  There  were, 
at  her  service,  her  three  friends,  Helen,  Irene 
and  Violet,  whose  tastes,  although  they  differed 
from  each  others,  were  uniform  in  one  respect 
alone — they  all  seemed  to  Tom  to  be  abominable. 
Therefore,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  invoke 
the  aid  and  opinion  of  all  of  them.  This  is 
typically  unique  feminine  logic,  and  Betty  sens- 
ed that  this  was  her  one  chance  to  get  that 
long-desired  fur  coat.  She  lifted  the  telephone 
receiver  and  began  her  daily  social  round  of 

^Fb-st  of  all,  she  understood  that  she  would 
flatter  all  three  young  women  by  making  them 
believe  that  Tom  respected  the  opinion  of  each, 
and  she  therefore  felt  it  necessary  to  secure 
their  aid  in  choosing  the  coat.  This,  and  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  woman  who  made  it 
caused  their  hearty  cooperation  when  she  an- 
nounced  that   she  would  go  shopping. 

By  the  time  they  arrived,  Betty,  with  the 
aid  of  a  competent  saleswoman,  had  chosen 
what  she  considered  to  be  the  best  thing  for 
herself.  Then,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
saleswoman,  all  three  helpers  arrived  to  put 
their  thumbs  clown.  Helen  thought  it  too  ex- 
treme in  style, — one  should  purchase  with  a 
thought  to  the  future.  Irene  thought  the  style 
just  right,  but  the  coat  lacked  color,  vividness. 
Frippery,  little  Violet  based  her  objections  on 
the  lack  of  flounces  and  flairs.  Betty  was  con- 
vinced of  her  point — they  had  all  objected  to 
her  choice.  In  the  meantime  Tom  was  pacing 
the  floor  at  home,  wondering  what  his  wife 
would  look  like,  and  feeling  that  he  might  have 
been  too  severe  with  her,  and  should  really 
have  told  her  his  real  objection. 

It  was  a  disappointed  saleswoman  who  saw 
her  possible  customer  leave,   and  she  smiled 


skeptically  at  the  whispered  promise  to  return. 

Little  Betty  seemed  dejected,  but  inwardly 
she  was  elated.  A  half-hour  later  she  was  back 
in  the  shop  asking  for  the  rejected  coat.  She 
explained  that  anything  her  friends  disapproved 
of  would  meet  with  her  husband's  approbation. 

When  she  arrived  home,  Tom's  heart  sank 
to  his  boots.  "My  God,  Betty,  you  look  like 
a  sausage  in  that!  Can't  you  get  a  fur  that's 
more  slenderizing?" 

Betty  let  her  coat  slip  from  her  shoulders  in 
despair.  It  was  useless;  if  her  husband  could 
not  care  for  what  all  her  friends  despised,  his 
objection  must  be  a  serious  one.  She  returned 
the  coat,  with  a  tip  to  the  tired  saleswoman, 
and  that  evening  she  and  Tom  spent  their  first 
harmonious  evening  for  weeks. 


THE  PATH  OF  LEAST  RESISTANCE 
Joan  Corbett 

THE  ill  effects  of  over-indulgence  on  the  part 
of  our  fond  parents  is  shown  in  the  develop - 
men  .  of  Paul  Murray,  the  only  boy  in  the 
family.  the  day  he  finished  his  course  at  the 
parochial  school,  Sister  Mary  held  out  great 
hopes  for  his  success,  but  when  he  arrived 
home,  his  aunt  called  Mrs.  Murray's  attention 
to  the  way  she  prepared  special  dishes  for  him 
and  served  him  alone,  before  the  less-favored 
members  of  the  family. 

Paul  is  not  sent  to  college,  but  his  industry 
and  personality  point  to  success  in  the  business 
world.  In  a  short  time  he  met  Molly  Bothwell 
a  beautiful  girl  whose  mother  had  unfortunately 
prearranged  a  match  with  the  wealthy  Albert 
Bruce.  On  both  sides,  their  marriage  met  with 
strenuous  objections,  but  Paul  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  bending  to  another's  wishes,  and  he 
married  Mollie  despite  the  odds,  for  the  girl  had 
a  personality  which  could  win  the  enthusiasm 
ot  an  audience,  when  she  took  dramatic  leads 
m  small  plays,  and  this  among  other  things 
greatly  impressed  Paul  with  her  desirability. 

At  a  business  dinner  which  Paul  attends  and 
where  he  is  the  youngest  member,  he  hears 
general  praise  of  Molly.  Other  things  are  also 
discussed  and  incidentally  the  subject  of  pro- 
hibition. Paul  takes  his  first  drink,  confident  of 
his  ability  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  habit 
but  the  liquor  loosens  his  tongue,  and  he  seems 
pleased  with  the  effect. 

Molly  is  used  to  wealth  and  ease.  Paul  would 
have  her  at  any  costs,  and  now  that  he  must 
support  her,  he  finds  the  cost  considerable 
Her  mother  is  a  ruthless  stern  disciplinarian 
whose  disapproval  of  the  whole  affair  makes  the 
situation  even  more  difficult.  To  relieve  him- 
self from  his  worry,  Paul,  who  has  been  brought 
up  to  have  everything  his  own  way,  at  little 
trouble,  forms  the  habit  of  withholding  some  of 
the  business  money  for  his  own  use.  This  con- 
tinues for  a  year,  after  which  his  carelessness 
with  regard  to  drink  adds  to  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  his  dishonesty  and  selfishness.  Molly 
has  a  child,  and  the  baby's  constant  demand  for 
care  means  severe  toil  for  the  mother  Paul 
seems  unaware  of  the  fact  that  his  wife's 
health  is  waning. 

At  last  his  dishonesty  in  business  and  his 
periodical  sprees,  lead  to  his  being  fired.  Molly 
returns  to  her  mother,  with  the  baby,  seeking 
solace  in  her  continued  friendship  with  Madge, 
her  former  school  chum. 

Paul  also  returns  to  his  family,  but  his  con- 
tinual drinking,  and  consequent  lack  of  ambition 
disgust  them,  and  he  is  utterly  forsaken.  Sev- 
eral times  he  is  called  back  to  the  office  and 
given  another  chance,  but  although  he  makes  a 
sincere  effort  to  give  up  drinking,  the  habit 
is  by  now  insurmountable. 

Gradually,  he  sinks  lower  and  lower,  until 
finally  he  dies.  His  poor  wife  develops  T.  B. 
and  is  unable  to  live  much  longer.  Their  baby 
is  left  to  carry  on  the  name,  and  being  raised 
in  the  very  convent  from  which  Paul  was  grad- 
uated so  hopefully  years  ago,  promises  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  family  of  which  it  is  an  orphan. 


WHEN    LOVE    COMES  ALONG 
John  Dorich 

IN  the  little  city  of  Abazia  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea  was  the  villa  owned  by  Mr.  Romano,  a 
contractor.  The  place  was  surrounded  by 
a  rare  garden,  but  the  most  beautiful  plant  of 
all  was  Violla.  At  least,  this  was  the  opinion 
of  John  Ornaldo,  the  pride  of  his  own  family, 
but  merely  a  truck  driver  for  Violla's  father, 
Mr.  Romano,  Every  evening  he  would  spend 
some  time  playing  on  his  mandolin,  composing 
song's  for  the  ears  of  his  unattainable  love.  His 
father,  Mr.  Ornaldo,  was  a  humble  employee  on 
Romano's  estate,  who  often  had  the  opportunity 
of  spending  a  pleasant  evening  with  the  wealthy 
man. 

One  day  Violla,  shy  but  resolute  in  her  love 
for  John,  ventured  to  throw  him  a  rose.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  their  friendship,  which  was 
colored  by  the  sad  realization  that  neither  fam- 
ily could  be  taken  into  their  confidence. 
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A  week  later  Mr.  Romano  and  Mr.  Ornaldo 
met  in  a  village  saloon.  Both  had  imbided 
enough  liquor  to  loosen  their  tongues,  and  they 
easily  got  into  a  brawl  as  a  result  of  which 
Mr.  Ornaldo  was  fired.  The  next  day  John 
was  also  dismissed,  and  instantly  assumed  that 
his  discharge  was  due  to  a  discovery  of  his 
interest  in  Violla.  He  went  home  dejected,  and 
spent  a  weary  month  seeking  fresh  employment. 
His  confession  at  home  that  he  loved  Violla 
brought  a  volley  of  evil  words  from  the  family, 
who  never  forgave  the  Romanos  for  the  way 
they  had  treated  Mr.  Ornaldo.  John  saw  that 
life  in  the  town,  deserted  by  his  own  family, 
without  a  job,  and  unable  to  realize  the  object 
of  his  life,  was  now  intolerable,  and  after  a 
beautiful  evening  spent  in  serenading  Violla, 
he  disappears. 

In  a  neighboring  town  he  secures  a  job  easily 
to  sing  and  dance  in  a  cabaret.  When  his  let- 
ter to  Violla  received  no  acknowledgment,  he 
despaired.  John's  mother,  discovering  his 
whereabouts,  attempted  to  bring  him  back.  She 
saw  this  was  possible,  as  the  two  fathers,  now 
sobered,  had  realized  the  insignificance  of  their 
quarrel  and  Mr.  Ornaldo  was  back  in  Mr.  Ro- 
mano's employ.  But  John  did  not  wish  to  re- 
turn, since  he  had  heard  no  word  of  love  from 
Viola.  Mrs.  Ornaldo  secured  Violla  herself,  and 
the  two  paid  John  a  surprise  visit.  He  was 
tearful  with  joy  at  sight  of  her  beautiful  face, 
and  threw  his  arms  about  her  as  she  told 
him  how  the  two  families  had  patched  up  the 
quarrel  and  were  anxious  to  have  John  visit 
the  Romano  estate  as  a  dignified  suitor. 

The  return,  and  at  a  party  under  the  moon- 
light, the  two  are  married  with  the  happy  sanc- 
tion of  their  respective  parents.  John  is  taken 
in  as  Junior  Partner  to  the  Romano's. 

 o  

PHANTOMS  OF  LOVES 
E.  R.  Mayer 

I  HE  yacht  Atlantis  is  so  named  because  of 
its  mission,  to  discover  some  traces  of  the 
lost  island  of  Atlantis;  Mathias  Rothgant  is  an 
erratic  wealthy  American,  of  violent  temper, 
whose  strongest  interest  is  in  the  luxuriously 
molded  form  of  Lady  Steward  Marvin,  of  the 
English  nobility,  but  now  reduced  in  station  as 
well  as  character.  Daniel  Rothgant  is  a  crip- 
pled archeologist,  who  is  discovered  on  the  boat 
reading  "Soul-Mates"  by  the  Princess  Radswill. 
This  fact  serves  to  enhance  his  attraction  for 
her,  for  she  is  a  devotee  of  the  theory  of  rein- 
carnation. The  two  women  had  met  at  a 
roulette  game  in  Monte  Carlo,  and  while  Lady 
Steward  was  invited  as  a  voluntary  guest  on 
the  passage,  the  Princess  Radswill  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  peculiarly  hypnotizing  ner- 
vous temper  of  Math,  who  forces  her  to  board 
his  vessel  for  the  voyage.  Dan  protects  her 
from  his  brother's  uncouth  advances,  finding 
himself  attracted  by  her  modesty  and  charm. 

There  is  trouble  on  the  ship,  for  it  seems 
anchored,  caught  by  some  debris  that  its  swift 
movement  has  lifted  from  the  unsteady  ocean 
bottom.  Divers  are  sent  down  to  investigate 
the  trouble,  and  they  locate  a  mound  of  relics 
abviously  from  an  older  civilization.  With  the 
help  of  the  crew,  they  haul  up  a  bejewelled 
chest,  which  contains  another  chest  similarly 
decorated  with  rich  gems,  and  still  a  smaller 
one.  In  the  third  are  an  assemblage  of  elabo- 
rate gowns  and  gorgeous  attire  which  set  all 
the  people  wondering  and  dreaming.  The  Prin- 
cess Radswill  seems  to  go  to  sleep  and  rewake 
in  a  trance,  as  she  tells  this  story: 

She  sees  the  characters  now  on  board  in  their 
former  situations.  There  is  Thanehor-Tam,  the 
exacting  King,  in  love  passionately  with  the 
High  Priestess,  Nivram,  a  raven-black  vampish 
beauty.  Thanchor-Nad  is  the  Commander  of 
the  Galley  Fleet,  devoted  to  Liew-Star,  his  cap- 
tive in  the  war.  He  protects  her  from  violence, 
but  the  King  unfortunately  has  first  choice  with 
all  female  slaves,  and  Nad's  life  becomes  a 
nightmare  for  fear  that  Thanchor-Tam  will  get 
Liew-Star.  They  are  in  constant  conflict  over 
this,  the  beautiful  maiden  being  protected  by 
Utang,  a  powerfully  built  giant  negro,  who  is 
the  older  character  later  re-incarnated  to 
Orange,  the  negro  slave  on  Math's  ship. 

A  fierce  storm  disturbs  the  revelry  and 
wild  carousing  on  the  ship,  saving  Nad  from 
♦he,  hands  of  Tarn,  but  threatening  all  with  de- 
struction. Lightning  and  thunder  and  tremend- 
ous landslides  warn  the  aroused  people  of  the 
ensuing  destruction.  At  last  all  are  thrown  in- 
to the  ocean,  the  ship  is  wrecked,  and  Nad  and 
Liew-Star  alone  are  saved, ^perched  upon  a  pro- 
jected rock,  until  the  last  of  the  island  of 
Atlantis  goes  clown  into  the  sea. 

This  ends  the  sory.  When  the  modern  in- 
habitants of  the  vessel  Atlantis  are  re-aroused 
to  reality,  they  become  conscious  of  a  storm 
Once  again  the  entire  crew  is  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  Dan  and  the  Princess,  who  art 
rescued  just  in  time  by  the  arrival  of  a  relief 
ship. 

HER  CHOICE 
Charles  L.  Joy 

THE  little  village  club  is  planning  a  dance 
in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  Harold  Ross,  Jr., 
who  is  returning  from  a  trip  abroad.  Helen, 
the  president  of  the   club,   has  to  make  her 


announcement  to  Tom  Smith  in  private,  for 
while  the  club  is  meeting,  he  is  seriously  study- 
ing law,  and  claims  to  have  no  time  for  gay 
functions.  He  boards  in  a  ramshackle  tene- 
ment, and  his  studious  ways  are  scoffed  at  by 
the  gang  of  the  town,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  tough  Charles  King.  Tom  is  ambitious  both 
in  business  and  in  love,  for  he  entertains  a 
faint  hope  of  some  day  winning  Helen  Lewis, 
a  wealthy,  refined  girl. 

Helen  urges  him  to  attend  the  dance,  which 
he  does,  but  as  Harold  Lewis  is  her  official 
partner,  the  two  boys  are  constantly  eclipsing 
each  other.  At  last  Tom  disappears  in  disgust, 
and  Harold  devotes  himself  to  Helen.  The  next 
day,  Tom  secures  Helen's  promise  to  go  to  the 
beach  with  him,  but  just  as  they  leave,  Harold 
speeds  up  in  his  sporty  roadster,  and  invites 
himself  along.  The  boys  swim  in  a  race,  the 
winner  to  take  Helen  motor  riding.  Tom  wins, 
but  on  his  way  home,  Harold  again  drives  them 
home  The  car  is  stopped  by  the  attack  of  two 
gangsters,  and  Tom  fights  them  single-hand- 
ed while  Harold  cravenly  dashes  off  with  Helen, 
saying  he  will  get  aid.  The  next  day  Tom  has 
had  to  foot  the  road  alone,  and  consequently 
stopped  at  a  friend's  hut,  but  Helen  has  spent  a 
fearful  night  worrying  over  him.  When  she 
encounters  him  she  is  warm  with  relief,  and  he 
is  encouraged  by  her  devotion.  He  passed  the 
famous  corner  Drug  Store  on  his  way  to  his 
tenement  room,  and  overhears  Harold  boasting 
of  how  Tom  stayed  behind  while  he  bravely 
rescued  Helen  on  the  road.  He  enters  and 
fights  with  Harold,  who  is  hissed  out  of  the 
store. 

Tom  has  won  his  first  case  against  the  town 
realtor,  Harold  Ross,  Sr.,  and  the  latter's  son 
has  begun  to  inform  the  reporters  falsely  that 
Tom  had  employed  false  witnesses.  Harold 
Ross  has  made  a  business  deal  with  Mr.  Lewis, 
Helen's  father,  and  before  leaving  town  he  gives 
his  son  the  money  due  Mr.  Lewis,  instructing 
him  to  make  the  payment.  These  funds  fur- 
nish the  boy  with  a  source  of  revenge.  He 
hires  Charles  King  to  attempt  harm  against 
Tom.  King  visits  him  regularly  while  he  is  in 
his  services,  spreading  g'ossip  against  Torn 
which  the  papers  publish,  and  inciting  the  rest 
of  the  gang  against  the  young,  struggling  law- 
yer. Tom  is  unable  to  get  himself  a  good 
enough  reputation  to  make  his  practice  worth- 
while, despite  his  first  great  victory,  and  finally 
decides  to  leave  town. 

But  Helen,  although  of  a  wealthier  social  set, 
humbly  pleads  her  love  as  the  reason  for  his 
staying'.  Tom  finds  another  good  reason,  when 
he  is  offered  an  excellent  case,  due  to  her  in- 
tervention. It  appears  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  been 
claiming  the  money  which  Mr.  Ross  owes  him, 
and  the  latter  remembers  having  made  the  pay- 
ment, saying  he  can  produce  his  receipt.  Tom 
is  engaged  as  the  lawyer  in  Mr.  Lewis'  behalf, 
and  he  is  nervous  but  firm  in  his  convictions 
and  suspicions.  He  manages  to  get  Charles 
King  to  confess,  in  private,  on  the  promise  that 
he  will  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  convicted.  At  the 
trial,  a  receipt  is  produced  which  proves  to  be 
a  counterfeit  paper  drawn  up  by  young  Harold 
himself.  Charles  King  is  then  accused  of  being 
in  the  paid  services  of  Harold  Ross,  Jr.,  to 
which  he  confesses,  according  to  Tom's  previous 
and  private  instructions.  Harold  Ross,  Sr.  then 
learns  that  his  son  had  used  the  money  to 
bribe  King  to  make  trouble  for  Tom,  and  had 
led  the  old  man  to  believe  that  his  debt  to 
Lewis  had  been  paid.  This  is  the  first  time 
Lewis  has  occasion  to  witness  the  blackness  of 
the  boy's  character,  and  he  regrets  having  so 
strongly  sponsored  the  union  between  his 
daughter  and  such  a  man,  when  he  realizes 
how  ardent  and  sincere  a  person  is  the  poor 
Tom  Smith.  He  apologizes  to  Harold  Ross,  Sr., 
and  then  to  Tom,  for  his  former  discourtesies 
when  the  modest  boy  came  calling  upon  Helen. 
He  then  engages  Tom  as  his  lawyer  in  the  real- 
ty firm,  which  means  an  immediate  source  of 
good  income.  Tom  beams  at  Helen  with  love 
and  gratitude  for  her  constant  loyalty,  despite 
the  vicious  slander  which  had  been  circulating 
against  him,  and  Lewis  promises  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  little  publicity  in  his  future  son- 
in-law's  behalf  which  will  make  his  worthy  as 
a  member  of  the  successful  firm.  Helen  is  wild 
with  joy,  for  she  can  now  openly  announce  her 
love  for  Tom  Smith,  whom  she  is  to  marry. 

 o  

THE    SUICIDE    OF    COUNT  BODE 

Violette  M.  Montagu 

THE  governess  in  the  Count's  residence  was 
noted  for  her  extreme  beauty,  despite  her 
servile  position  in  that  elaborate  household. 
Miss  Evelyn  Radstock  was  endeavoring  feebly 
to  pacify  the  torrential  seven  children  of  the 
Countess,  who  made  a  hobby  of  giving  her  hus- 
band "a  proof  of  her  affection  for  him"  in  the 
form  of  a  new  baby  each  third  year.  The 
children  would  be  unmanageable,  save  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Count  in  behalf  of  the  gover- 
ness. 

Evelyn  had  not  always  been  a  member  of 
the  servile  class.  When  she  was  the  very 
young  sweetheart  of  Edward  Walton,  she  was 
envied  in  the  convent  where  she  attended  for 
her  good  looks,  her  intelligence,  and  her  for- 


tunate connection  with  the  family  of  wealthy 
Waltons.  Her  passionate  nature  and  intense 
beauty  she  had  inherited  from  her  mother, 
who  had  deserted  her  husband  to  escape  with 
an  artist.  Her  father,  lonesome  and  grieved 
by  the  rift  in  his  relations  with  this  beautiful 
woman,  died  shortly  after,  leaving  Evelyn  in 
the  custody  of  her  paternal  grandmother,  a 
stern  but  admirable  and  wealthy  old  woman. 
Evelyn  spent  a  cheerful  childhood,  with  the 
constant  companionship  of  the  son  of  their 
neighbor,  a  banker.  Edward  never  swerved 
from  his  fidelity  toward  her.  The  parents 
raised  no  objections,  until  the  death  of  the 
grandmother.  Then  Evelyn  was  bewildered  by 
the  absence  of  Edward. 

He  arrived,  as  she  sat  lonely,  pining  her  loss, 
and  she  ran  to  him  eagerly,  with  open  arms. 
He  stood  cold  and  aloof,  and  informed  her 
cruelly  that  they  were  now  in  different  social 
circumstances,  and  must  sever  their  connec- 
tions. This  first  sign  of  the  cruel  infidelity  of 
men  caused  the  beautiful  girl  to  become  hard 
and  cynical.  She  endeavored  to  eke  out  a  mise- 
rable existence  at  one  position  or  another,  be- 
fore she  was  finally  placed  in  the  Count's  ser- 
vice, as  governess  to  his  children.  Here  she 
remained,  because  of  her  exceptional  ability 
with  them,  but  more  because  her  situation  was 
made  tolerable  by  the  kindly  solicitude  of  the 
Count  himself.  Hi;:  wife  concerned  herself  all 
day  with  her  missionary  duties,  and  he  found 
several  hours  to  devote  to  Evelyn,  after  the 
difficulties  of  the  first  few  counters  for  inti- 
macy were  overcome.  In  a  pleasure  house  in 
Paris,  he  had  the  good  luck  to  play  for  her  at 
roulette  and  win  a  large  enough  sum  to  enable 
her  to  secure  good  clothes.  These,  to  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  an  exquisite  mother,  were  the 
means  toward  achieving  a  different  personality, 
which  the  Count  found  irresistible. 

The  attraction  between  thes  two  grew,  until 
the  Count  felt  he  could  endure  his  double  life 
no  longer.  Evelyn  had  come  upon  Edward  in 
Europe,  travelling  with  an  old  but  exceedingly 
wealthy  woman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  mar- 
rying him,  for  obvious  reasons.  Her  disgust 
led  her  to  agree  to  the  Count's  proposal,  that 
he  arrange  to  have  the  public  believe  he  com- 
mitted suicide  due  to  financial  stress,  that  they 
may  both  sail  to  America  and  enjoy  their  love 
in  solitude.  The  Count  was  not  experienced  in 
such  matters,  and  absent-mindedly  folded  his 
clothes  beside  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  his 
coat  pocket  was  the  data  concerning  the  Hol- 
land-American Steamship  line,  upon  which  he 
had  secured  passage  for  himself  and  Evelyn. 
When  Evelyn  met  him  after  the  extras  in  the 
newspapers  had  already  announced  his  death, 
she  was  surprised  and  disappointed  at  his 
changed  appearance,  for  he  had  removed  his 
beard,  which  revealed  the  weak  lines  on  his 
face.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
ship  at  New  York  Harbor,  Count  Bode  was 
ai  rested  and  returned  to  his  wife  in  Paris.  His 
clothes  had  given  him  away,  but  his  everlasting 
forgiving  wife  wrote  to  Evelyn  that  she  had 
settled  everything  to  hush  up  the  scandal,  and 
had  even  made  over  a  definite  sum  of  money 
toward  the  child  which  Evelyn  was  to  have. 

But  the  news  had  not  escaped  from  Edward 
Walton,  who  had  never  forgotten  his  respon- 
sibility and  love  for  Evelyn.  Eeager  to  be  with 
her  iii  these  trying  moments,  he  gave  up  the 
absurd  union  with  the  rich  old  woman,  and 
came  quickly  to  her  side.  They  were  married 
shortly  after. 

 o  ■ 

WIFE  OF  THE  EVENING 

Raymond  Waterman 

THE  new  field  of  psychic  research  has  creat- 
ed quite  a  stir  in  the  co-educational  col- 
lege near  Los  Angeles,  where  Dr.  Horatio 
Gainesborough  makes  his  momentous  introduc- 
tory appeal  in  behalf  of  modern  psychology. 
The  story  opens  in  the  assembly  hall,  where  the 
professor  has  arranged  an  array  of  explanatory 
dolls,  whose  puppet  activities  on  the  stage  re- 
present the  play  of  psychic  forces  among  human 
beings.  Plashes  of  color  represent  emotions 
and  thoughts  as  they  suggest  themselves  ori- 
ginally to  the  individuals,  and  even  the  most 
minute  stimuli  that  appear  in  the  human  sen- 
sory apparatus.  The  puppets  assume  a  humor- 
ous aspect,  but  the  students  take  hold  of  the 
new  idea  with  general  acclaim. 

The  professor  is  a  bachelor,  possessing  many 
of  the  bachelor's  proverbial  characteristics  of 
shyness  and  curiosity  with  regard  to  women. 
He  loves  the  theatre,  for  here  he  finds  perfect 
correlation  with  his  own  pschic  ideas,  and  one 
night  he  attends  where  Mary  Gorman  is  leading 
lady.  The  young  woman  has  a  remarkable 
psychic  power  herself,  and  she  has  sensed  that 
her  leading  man  is  inwardly  inhibiting-  all  her 
actions  by  force  of  will  because  of  a  vicious  in- 
tent to  bully.  She  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
act,  and  the  professor  in  the  audience  senses 
the  interplay  between  the  lines  of  this  bully 
and  poor  Mary.  The  professor  experiences 
the  usual  compunctions  regarding'  this  woman, 
yet  he  is  attracted  by  her  helplessness  and  her 
charm. 

She,  in  turn,  recognizing  their  mutual  psy- 
chic power,  decides  to  exert  hers  in  his  behalf. 
By  a  tremendously  involved  interplay  of  scenes 
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she  succeedes  in  making  him  feel  like  an  ass, 
pictured  realistically  with  an  asses  head.  He 
endeavors  to  fight  off  her  influence  by  working 
upon  her  subconscious  mind,  so  that  she  too 
loses  her  sense  of  proper  identity  with  the 
play  in  hand.  She  finally  intrudes  the  play 
between  herself  and  the  professor  on  the  stage, 
in  the  midst  of  her  own,  and  greatly  enter- 
tains the  audience  by  her  ingenuity  in  having 
him  brought  upon  the  stage  as  the  typical 
modern  bachelor,  who  must  be  married  off.  She 
proposes  to  marry  him  herself,  announcing  that 
she  will  be  at  home  to  display  him  as  the 
typical  model  husband  between  ten  and  eleven 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the  morning. 
With  this  the  professor,  dressed  in  white,  in  a 
glass  case,  and  surrounded  by  angels  and  cher- 
ubs, is  led  off  the  stage  amidst  a  round  of 
applause.  In  the  next  scene  the  regular  play 
is  continued,  and  the  professor  is  wriggling  un- 
comfortably in  his  seat. 

At  the  end  of  the  show,  Horatio  Games- 
borough  rushes  bewildered  from  the  scene,  into 
the  famous  Italian  Cafe  where  he  orders  his 
favorite  dish  of  garlic  soup.  Mary  follows  him 
and  orders  the  same,  but  he  can  detect  through 
his  insight  that  she  loathes  garlic,  and  allows 
her  to  order.  She  asks  for  tea,  sensing  that  he 
loves  tea.  They  now  get  along  famously,  be- 
cause of  their  thorough  understanding  of  each 
other,  and  we  leave  them,  confident  that  there 
will  be  one  bachelor  less  in  the  country  there- 
after. 

 o  

A  MATRIMONIAL  ERROR 
I.  Edward  Rouch 

T  X  a  garden  characteristic  of  an  exclusive 
residence,  there  is  a  flutter  of  costumes  and 
gayety,  for  the  masquerade  ball  given  by 
the  social  mentor,  Mrs.  Mae  Pomeroy,  is  in 
full  swing.  But  beneath  the  surface  gayety 
there  is  a  serious  drama  being  enacted.  The 
guests  include  Jake  Stout,  retired  multi-million- 
aire, who  is  on  his  way  to  meet  his  nephew, 
John  Stout,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  to  him 
that  he  marry  the  girl  of  his  uncle's  choice. 
John  is  already  married  to  Esther,  and  finds  it 
necessary  to  hide  this  fact  from  his  uncle,  lest 
he  forfeit  his  inheritance.  Esther  is  masquer- 
ading as  a  young  man,  Winthrop  Kendall. 
Seymour  Hurley,  a  friend  of  Edward  Pomeroy, 
and  the  business  partner  of  John,  has  dressed 
in  his  mother's  clothes.  Amy  Hurley  is  the 
widowed  mother,  and  she  is  found  agreeable  to 
the  old  bachelor  uncle.  Seymour,  by  way  of  a 
joke,  sends  his  mother  out  while  he  steps  into 
her  place  just  in  time  to  get  the  rich  man's 
proposal  for  marriage.  He  puts  him  off,  until 
Thursday. 

Before  then,  Uncle  Jake  is  to  visit  the  home 
of  his  nephew,  and  Esther  must  resume  her 
boy's  garb  to  continue  to  fool  him.  Jake  sug- 
gests that  he  and  "Winthrop"  take  in  a  movie, 
since  John  is  working.  While  they  are  out, 
Jake  insists  on  going  to  a  stag-party,  and  poor 
Esther  must  accompany  him. 

When  John  returns  home,  he  meets  Amy 
Hurley,  who  insists  on  seeing  Esther,  so  that 
John  finds  it  necessary  to  assume  his  wife's 
role,  dressed  in  her  clothes.  Before  changing 
back  to  his  own  clothes,  he  hears  of  his  wife's 
adventure,  and  rushes  madly  to  the  stag-party, 
demanding  an  explanation  from  Esther.  He  is 
pursued  by  Clancy,  the  cop,  who  wishes  to  cap- 
ture the  gentleman  in  woman's  clothes.  John 
then  finds  himself  involved  in  a  chase  to  escape 
Clancy,  without  revealing  himself  to  Jake. 

The  next  scene  takes  place  on  the  Thursday, 
when  Seymour  insists  on  continuing  his  joke 
with  Jake  Stout  by  dressing  in  his  mother's 
clothes  and  paying  a  call  in  John's  home.  Here 
Biggs,  the  butler  is  dressed  as  a  minister,  and 
as  soon  as  Seymour  says  the  word,  he  and 
Jake  Stout  are  married.  Shortly  after,  Amy 
Hurley,  who  has  been  called  away  because  of 
her  sister's  illness,  arrives,  and  is  shocked  at 
Jake's  treating  her  as  his  wife.  The  confusion 
is  cleared  by  the  introduction  of  Esther  as 
John's  wife,  but  she  is  so  alluring  that  Jake, 
instead  of  withdrawing  the  inheritance  clause 
from  his  will,  finds  himself  completely  won  over 
by  the  young  lady's  charms,  and  remains  the 
good  rich  uncle. 

 o  

UNFAITHFUL  WIFE 

R.    Leo  Soaries 

FOR  ten  years  Joe  and  Marie  had  been  hap- 
pily married.  Joe  assured  his  doubting 
friends  continually  that  his  wife  is  abso- 
lutely to  be  trusted  in  all  matters.  To  prove  it 
he  gives  her  all  his  money  and  she  manages 
to  save  one  thousand  dollars.  A  friend  of  his 
assures  him  that  no  woman  can  resist  the 
charms  of  some  other  man,  and  Joe  would 
be  expecting  his  wife  to  be  inhuman  if  she  were 
not  the  same.  But  Joe  is  sure  his  wife  is  an 
angel  anyway,  and  continues  to  place  all  his 
trust  in  her. 

He  proves  them,  when  one  day,  Marie  lays 
before  him  her  plan  to  save  more  money  by 
letting  out  one  of  their  rooms  to  some  male 
boarder.  It  happens  that  Phil  Wheaton  arrives 
in  town  two  weeks  after  Joe  has  agreed  to 


this,  and  Marie  innocently  invites  Phil  to  stay 
with  them,  which  he  accepts,  for  it  makes  his 
expenses  considerably  reduced.  But  Marie  has 
not  counted  on  the  fact  that  Phil's  fine  physique 
and  beautiful  brown  hair  will  have  the  same 
effect  on  her  which  they  had  many  years  ago, 
before  she  married  Joe.  Phil  had  not  been  the 
marrying  kind,  even  then,  and  she  had  to  give 
him  up  in  favor  of  a  good  man  who  would  be 
a  devoted  husband,  but  for  whom  she  had 
rather  a  deep  respect  than  a  passionate  love. 
Phil  lost  no  time  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
those  days  of  early  infatuation  and  now,  and 
soon  Marie  found  herself  thinking  with  distaste 
of  Joe's  straight  dark  hair,  his  funny  nose, 
nis  smallness  of  stature.  She  succumbs  at  last 
to  the  strong  physical  attraction  of  Phil  Wheat- 
on, until,  unable  to  bear  the  double  life,  and  the 
deception  she  agrees  to  run  away  and  live  with 
Phil. 

They  are  on  their  way  to  Chicago,  when  Joe 
returns  home  one  day  and  finds  a  note  from  his 
deserting  wife.  His  faith  in  all  humanity 
crashes  in  that  one  blow.  Meantime  Marie  is 
living  in  Chicago,  unaware  that  Phil  has  been 
robbing  several  inmates  of  the  hotel  in  which 
they  reside.  At  last  he  is  caught,  after  having 
made  a  number  of  hold-ups,  and  as  Marie  is 
seen  walking  and  dining  -with  him,  she  too  is 
summoned  to  court. 

Joe  has  heard  nothing  of  her,  and  having 
been  kindly  befriended  by  Helen  Morris,  a  sweet 
girl  in  his  office,  he  allows  himself  to  dream 
hopefully  of  a  new  future.  Then  the  news 
arrives  that  Phil  Weaton  has  been  summoned 
to  the  electric  chair  for  his  many  crimes,  and 
Marie,  broken  and  disgraced,  is  on  her  way 
back  to  New  York.  He  locates  the  house  where 
she  boards,  and  discovers  that  she  has  com- 
mitted suicide,  just  as  he  was  debating  with 
himself  whether  he  would  have  the  courage  to 
take  her  back — with  visions  of  Helen  Morris  still 
dancing  in  his  mind.  Now  that  Marie  has  freed 
him,  he  marries  Helen,  but  not  with  the  old 
indomitable  faith  in  women. 

 o  

THE   CITY  SCAMP 

J.  Nyswander 

SWINDLEBERG  is  a  small  town,  but  don't 
you  dare  mention  it  in  any  but  the  most 
austere  tones  of  respect  to  the  hoi  poilloi  in 
the  "Green  Persimmon  Club",  for  its  members 
will  proudly  defend  their  village  and  pucker  up 
their  snutes  at  the  lowly  people  not  in  their 
list. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ike  Spiel  are  a  famous  pair 
whose  snobbishness  rules  the  community. 
Among  themselves,  with  their  incorrigible  son 
Mug,  they  form  an  unusually  virulent  debating- 
society  each  morning  at  breakfast.  Their  quar- 
reling continues  through  the  day.  Mug  leaves 
home  only  for  the  occasion  of  meeting  Jim 
Rienen,  the  grocery  boy,  with  whom  he  is  in 
constant  conflict.  These  friends  are  the  worst 
of  enemies. 

One  morning  Mug's  mischief  so  excites  his 
mother  while  she  is  preparing  the  ham  hash  for 
breakfast  that  she  grinds  up  some  of  her  apron 
into  the  food.  Mr.  Spiel  chews  at  the  rag  until 
his  temper  is  completely  gone,  and  a  torrent  of 
words  are  hurled  between  husband  and  wife, 
matched  only  by  the  exchange  of  articles 
thrown  about  each  other.  This  is  the  usual  pro- 
cedure. 

Mrs.  Spiel  attends  Jim's  store  for  some  pur- 
chases with  Mug.  As  she  has  his  trousers 
measured,  Jim  squeezes  the  tape  measure  hard 
enough  to  squash  the  chocolate  bars  which  Mug- 
has  stolen  and  placed  in  his  pocket. 

The  next  day  Mug  is  sent  to  Jim's  place  for 
eggs.  He  wins  the  argument  that  there  are  no 
rooster  eggs,  and  receives  an  extra  half  dozen 
eggs  for  reward.  These  he  proceeds  to  eat 
raw  on  his  way  home.  All  five  slide  down  easi- 
ly, but  the  sixth  explodes  in  his  face,  giving 
forth  a  most  intolerable  odor.  Mug  washes  his 
face  of  sulphuric  egg,  and  with  it  off  comes 
the  dirt  of  a  week's  time,  so  that  he  emerges 
astonishly  different  of  countenance. 

The  next  clay  he  is  again  sent  to  Jim  Rienen 
for  prunes.  He  gets  ten  pounds,  half  of  this  on 
credit,  and  decides  to  eat  five  pounds  before 
bringing  home  the  required  five  pounds..  Dry 
prunes  make  him  thirsty,  and  he  must  conse- 
quently alternate  between  a  handful  of  prunes 
and  a  swill  of  water,  while  his  girth  increases 
and  he  swells  to  enormous  proportions.  At 
home,  his  mother  discovers  that  the  prunes  are 
wormy,  and  returns  them.  Jim  grins,  as  he  sees 
the  reduced  supply,  and  realizes  that  Mug  had 
eaten  his  fill  of  worms.  But  when  Mug  grows 
ill,  Jim  repents,  and  sends  him  oranges.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Spiel  are  reunited  over  the  sick-bed 
of  their  boy,  and  Jim  vows  everlasting  friend- 
ship. 

■  o  

THE  CHANGING  SEX 
Alberta  Nolze 

THE  young  lawyer  had  made  his  mark  quite 
within  a  short  time,  but  his  prosperity  did 
him    little   good,    for   he    was  exceedingly 
extravagant  and  after  ten  years  of  successful 


practice  had  still  not  saved  enough  money  to 
enable  Mrs.  Page  to  feel  at  ease.  After  five 
years  they  had  had  their  first  child,  Nancy 
Page  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  stranded  as 
an  orphan  when  she  was  ten,  for  her  father 
was  killed  in  an  accident,  and  her  mother  be- 
came ill  and  joined  him  shortly  after. 

Poor  Nancy  Page,  delicately  reared,  began 
immediately  the  hard  work  of  taking  on  domes- 
tic service  positions,  when  she  was  fifteen,  and 
had  exhausted  all  the  money  left  in  her  behalf. 
For  a  few  years  she  managed  to  drag  through 
the  days  in  this  drudgery,  but  then  her  spirit 
revolted  against  washing  and  scrubbing,  and 
she  formulated  a  new  plan. 

She  bought  herself  a  becoming  male  suit, 
and  donned  this,  cutting-  her  hair  and  assuming 
as  near  as  possible  the  manner  and  aspect  of 
a  young  man.  She  made  a  handsome  appear- 
ance thus  disguised,  and  so  was  able  to  secure 
a  job  which  as  a  woman,  her  lack  of  education 
would  have  barred  her  from  filling.  She  work- 
ed with  a  group  of  fine  fellows  in  the  shipping- 
department  of  a  large  business  concern.  She 
made  the  friendship  of  Fred  St.  Claire,  who 
found  her  singularly  attractive  for  a  boy,  and 
enjoyed  the  closest  intimacy  with  her.  How- 
ever, Nancy  found  herself  falling  madly  in  love 
with  Fred,  and  this  tied  her  in  a  tangled  web 
which  caused  her  much  uneasiness.  At  last 
she  summoned  enough  courage  to  advise  her 
employer  of  her  resignation,  saying  that  she 
would  go  abroad  on  a  tour,  and  might  not  re- 
turn. Fred  St.  Claire  insisted  on  seeing  her 
off  at  the  boat.  She  passed  the  last  few  happy 
hours  with  him,  and  then  the  time  came  when 
they  were  to  embrace  in  a  long  farewell. 

The  spell  was  thus  broken,  for  there  was  no 
mistaking  Nancy's  kiss,  but  she  still  doggedly 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  although  she 
was  frightened  by  the  startled  look  of  under- 
standing upon  Fred's  handsome  face.  She  sail- 
ed, waving  to  him,  a  smile  on  her  face  but 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

But  the  two  exchanged  letters.  Fred's  mar- 
velous understanding-  made  the  explanation  by 
mail  simpler  than  Nancy  dared  hope,  so  that 
when  she  returned,  in  a  month,  they  were  im- 
mediately engaged  to  be  married. 

 o  

THE    MYSTERIOUS  GUILT 

Mildred  Ingrassia 

SALLY  and  Mary  Brian,  twin  sisters  of  six 
on  their  way  with  their  parents  to  visit 
their  Aunt  Mary  and  Uncle  John,  are  the 
only  survivors  of  a  pathetic  railroad  accident. 
Mary  is  found  crying  in  the  arms  of  a  woman. 
All  track  is  lost  of  Sally  who,  near  death,  is 
rushed  to  a  hospital,  and  then,  the  authorities 
unable  to  locate  her  guardians,  is  placed  in  a 
home. 

Mary  is  enjoying  life  to  the  full.  At  college, 
she  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  Jack  Card  well, 
a  poor  but  honest  student  studying  to  be  a 
doctor.  Their  love  is  kept  secret.  At  a  party 
given  in  Mary's  honor,  she  is  introduced  to 
Franklin  Richards,  who  falls  in  love  with  her. 
Mary  does  not  respond  and  when  her  guardians 
hear  of  her  indifference  to  Franklin,  whom  they 
consider  exceedingly  desirable,  they  are  very 
much  put  out.  Mary  tries  to  tell  them  of  her 
love  for  Jack,  but  a  careful  investigation  by 
her  LTncle  John  reveals  Jack's  dire  financial 
condition,  and  Mary  is  urged  to  drop  him. 

One  night  Mary  and  her  aunt  and  uncle  are 
invited  to  a  little  party  at  Franklin's  apart- 
ment. When  the  festivities  are  over,  Mary  is 
induced  to  stay  on,  since  Franklin  has  some- 
thing to  talk  over  with  her.  Mary's  Aunt  and 
Uncle,  knowing  that  a  declaration  of  marriage 
is  in  progress,  depart  understandingly.  Left 
alone,  Franklin  asks  Mary  to  marry  him, — 
that  he  would  teach  her  to  love  him  in  the 
time  to  come,  to  which  Mary  replies  that  she 
does  not  care  for  him  that  way  and  never 
could.  She  tells  him  about  Jack.  Losing  all 
reason,  Franklin  takes  her  in  his  arms,  and 
Mary,  weakened  and  frightened,  faints  in  his 
arms. 

It  is  three  o'clock  when  he  takes  her  home. 
Mary  stays  in  her  room  all  the  next  day  and 
tells  her  Aunt  that  she  has  a  headache.  Jack, 
when  he  calls,  departs  without  seeing  her. 
Jack  is  working  hard  now  to  fulfill  the  faith 
of  Mary,  for  her  Uncle  has  stated  that  if  Jack 
makes  good  within  a  year, — he  felt  that  this 
was  an  impossibility, — he  would  consent  to  their 
marriage. 

Some  time  later.  Franklin  calls  on  the  phone 
threatening  to  reveal  her  presence  at  his  apart- 
ment unless  Mary  comes  over  immediately.  Her 
angry  conversation  is  heard  by  Mary's  friends, 
who  have  called  to  make  up  a  party  for  the 
night.  Mary  finds  Franklin  standing  in  front 
of  his  big  fireplace,  smoking'.  He  asks  her  to 
forgive  him.  He  tells  her  of  a  girl  whom  he 
had  seduced, — one  who  resembles  Mary, — tells 
Mary  that  she  was  probably  no  good  anyway. 
At  this  moment  the  big,  heavy  velvet  draperies 
part  and  a  dagger  stabs  him  in  the  back  on 
the  left  side,  through  the  heart.  Mary  is 
charged  with  the  crime, — her  friends  testimony 
reacting-  against  her. 

The  day  of  the  trial.  Mary  is  found  guilty 
and  is  sentenced  to  the  chair.    She  is  too  stun- 
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ned  to  cry  out  and  just  stares  into  empty 
space.  At  this  moment  a  young  girl  in  black 
enters  the  court  room.  Walking  up  to  the 
judge,  she  stands  there  glaring  at  him.  The 
strange  girl  confesses  to  the  killing  of  Franklin 
Richards:  It  is  Mary's  sister, — Sally!  It  was 
she  who  had  been  betrayed  by  Richards  and 
she  had  called  to  ask  him  to  marry  her  and 
give  a  name  to  her  baby  boy.  Her  escape  from 
the  institution  had  been  planned  with  this  in 
view,  but  the  murder  was  unpremeditated.  The 
knife  in  her  possession  was  part  of  her  tools 
in  escaping  from  the  institution.  Then,  dra- 
matically, Sally  shoots  herself,  dying  in  the 
arms  of  her  sister. 

A  year  later,  Mary  and  Jack  are  married, 
and  are  blessed  with  a  baby  girl,  which  they 
name  Sally. 

 o  

THAT'S  IT 
Frank  Huber 

THE  New  York  Harbor  looks  resplendent 
and  imposing  to  the  numerous  foreigners, 
as  the  ocean  liner  enters  before  its  stately 
skyline.  The  great  burly  German  is  standing 
and  admiring  what  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
find  equally  impressive.  His  hands  are  resting 
on  his  hips,  and  through  the  open  space  that 
his  extended  elbows  makes,  a  small  man  is  peer- 
ing toward  the  skyline,  and  whispering,  im- 
pressed, "That's  it."  The  German  enters 
America  with  two  English  words  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  subconscious  mind — "that's  it." 

Bundles  are  lifted,  and  a  strange  throng 
leaves  the  ship.  Hans  passes  through  Battery 
Park,  on  his  way  to  visit  his  uncle.  He  is 
heartily  welcomed,  his  aunt  being  effusive  in 
her  appreciation  of  his  handsome  physique. 
But  a  "job"  is  hard  to  find,  and  poor  Hans 
spends  one  disillusioning  month  in  the  search, 
getting  acquainted  with  the  town,  before  he 
lands  one  in  a  congenial  factory,  in  the  com- 
pany of  "an  Irisher",  and  many  other  nation- 
alities. For  the  first  time  he  encountered  a 
drunken  man  jerking  along  in  a  busy  city 
street,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  humorous 
sights  which  appeal  to  his  observant  and 
fanciful  imagination.  Jim  is  his  friend,  and 
tells  him  about  the  Bronx  Park,  which  Hans 
visits  alone,  alert  and  eager  for  knowledge  of 
the  new  country. 

One  day  as  he  is  seated  on  a  bench  in  the 
park,  he  endeavors  to  understand  the  stock  re- 
ports. A  man  beside  him  senses  Hans  gullibil- 
ity, and  explains  that  the  stock  market  is  a 
means  of  making  a  smart  man  get  rich  quick. 
Hans  says  he  has  a  thousand  dollars.  He  ar- 
ranges to  meet  the  man,  who  takes  his  money 
and  tells  him  he  has  invested  it  in  General 
Electric  stock.  The  next  day  General  Electric 
goes  up  three  points,  but  not  so  does  Han's 
wealth,  for  the  stock  certificates  are  counter- 
feit, and  he  finds  that  his  savings  of  three 
years  have  been  stolen  by  a  man  who  was 
sharp  enough  to  fool  him.  This  was  a  lesson 
about  America — there  were  many  more  such, 
but  Hans  never  committed  the  same  mistake 
twice. 

Now  Hans  needed  to  find  work  that  would 
reimburse  him  after  his  great  loss.  He  wan- 
dered the  city  lonely  and  dejected.  He  thought 
of  the  pleasant  bickering  and  teasing  that  went 
on  in  the  factory,  and  regretted  his  inability  to 
return,  a  disgraced  pauper.  Again  he  seats 
himself  with  a  newspaper,  and  beside  him  sits 
Bill  Decan,  well-known  by  the  police  for  his 
big  bootleg  establishment,  and  sharper  than  a 
needle  in  one's  clothes.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  pink  cheeks  and  burly  physique  of  the 
German  foreigner.  Bill  knows  his  foreigners, 
and  approaches  him  with  the  advertisement  in 
the  papers  for  a  truck  driver.  Hans  says  he 
can  drive,  and  would  certainly  wish  to  get  the 
job.  Bill  says  he  will  be  given  fifty  dollars  a 
week  to  drive  a  truck  according  to  directions 
and  pay  no  further  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  concern.  Hans  promises;  this  is  a  cinch. 
Fifty  dollars  a  week  would  mean  a  handsome 
sum  for  Hans,  and  the  loss  of  the  one  thou- 
sand began  to  seem  less  ominous.  He  drove 
the  truck  like  an  ideal  mute,  never  exerting  any 
thought  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  his  business. 

At  the  police  inspector's  office,  a  smart- 
looking  young  lady  addresses  George  Grand- 
ham.  Helen  Toran  has  a  professionally  in- 
nocent and  attractive  expression.  She  is  hired 
for  her  looks,  though  her  brains  have  con- 
quered many  a  witty  wayward  fellow.  She  in- 
quires whether  Decan  has  yet  been  heard  from. 
They  know  only  that  his  truck  driver  has  left 
him,  and  a  new  young  man  has  been  on  the 
job  almost  a  week.  Decan  attends  a  famous 
night  club,  and  Miss  Toran  has  her  instructions 
concerning  the  place. 

The  week  is  up.  Hans  counts  his  gold  bills 
and  swells  with  warmth  and  geniality.  This 
job  was  a  beauty,  and  the  recompense  most 
handsome.  Then  Decan  is  kind  enough  to  in- 
vite him  for  a  good  time  at  his  night  club. 
Hans  does  not  care  for  this  sort  of  thing:  he  is 
strange  and  awkward  with  women,  but  Decan 
persuades  him  finally  to  join,  and  he  does  so. 
He  remains  at  his  table,  drinking  beer,  observ- 
ing in  a  silent  but  uncritical  manner  the  move- 
ments of  the  chorus  girls  as  they  sing  and 
dance  for  his  amusement.  Suddenly  he  senses 
that  one  of  them  has  singled  him  out.  Indeed, 


a  most  charming  one  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
line  smiles  at  him  deliberately.  He  is  moved, 
but  embarrased,  and  bends  his  head  over  his 
glass  of  beer.  Bill  notices  the  exchange  of 
intercourse,  and  graciously  offers  to  show  Hans 
the  works.  He  calls  the  girl  over,  and  Helen 
engages  in  conversation  and  song  with  Hans. 
She  offers  him  a  drink,  but  he  cares  only  for 
beer.  Helen  lowers  her  lids  significantly — this 
will  be  something  to  tell  the  judge.  She  then 
asks  him  what  he  is  working  at.  Driving  a 
truck  with  vegetables.  Tomorrow  he  will  de- 
liver eggs  to  Joe  Gerrick.  Again  Helen  makes 
a  mental  note  of  a  record  to  be  relayed  to 
Grandham's  office.  The  sincerity  of  this  fo- 
reigner German  might  be  stupid,  but  it  had  its 
charm  and  attraction  for  Helen  Toran,  whose 
life  led  her  into  the  darkest  channels  of  dis- 
honesty and  sordidness.  The  next  day  Hans 
is  sent  out  on  his  mission  to  deliver  the  eggs. 
He  remarks  that  the  load  of  eggs  is  indeed  a 
bulky  one,  but  starts  on  his  way,  naively  trust- 
ing. 

They  are  pursued  on  all  sides  by  members  of 
the  police.  Helen  Toran  has  done  her  work. 
Bill  Decan  shoots  off  the  most  dangerous  ones, 
and  tying  up  Hans  in  the  house  where  they 
park  their  liquor,  is  about  to  thrust  him  out 
the  window,  a  prey  to  the  attacking  police, 
when  Helen  enters  with  a  revolver,  and  rescues 
him,  while  the  police  enter  the  house  and  at- 
tack the  other  men.  She  insists  on  handling 
the  truck  driver  herself,  confident  in  his  in- 
nocence. 

In  the  shop  where  Hans  used  to  work,  he  is 
missed  greatly.  At  last  the  foreman  enters 
with  a  new  man  for  the  job,  and  a  loud  cry 
of  cheer  is  raised — Hans  has  returned,  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man.  He  is  serious  now  for  he  has 
a  new  reason  for  wishing  to  make  good. 

He  visits  Helen  in  the  evening,  and  he  asks 
her  whether  she  will  darn  his  socks,  and  cook 
his  meals.  She  assents  smiling,  and  asks, 
"And  what  else?" 

And  tend  the  babies? 

Again  a  happy  laugh,  as  she  exclaims, 
"That's  it." 

A  tinge  of  remembrance  and  elation  lights  up 
the  sober  countenance  of  the  lucky  German. 

 o  

THAT  TELLING  EDITORIAL 
Lillian  Sincere  Ahrens 

A RABID  pro-war  editor  is  seated  in  his 
library,  ruminating  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  molly-coddled  nation,  because  of  the 
insults  we  are  willing  to  take  rather  than  re- 
taliate ty  warfare.  He  is  Colonel  Foster,  the 
dignified  father  of  Inez,  who  is  engaged  to 
Adrian,  and  the  handsome  university  student, 
Marshall.  His  wife  and  children  breeze  in  and 
ask  him  to  accompany  them  to  a  show,  but  he 
sends  them  away  rather  irritably,  for  he  must 
write  his  pro-war  editorial  that  night  in  an 
attempt  to  arouse  his  readers  to  action. 

They  go,  and  he  starts  his  article — "Down 
with  the  watchful  waiting  —  down  with  the 
Presidents  who  want  to  conduct  our  Country's 
affairs  with  mollycoddle  theories — teach  your 
sons  how  to  fight — "etc. 

The  Colonel  is  well  satisfied  and  putting  out 
the  light,  falls  down  exhausted  upon  the  sofa, 
to  sleep  and  to  dream. 

He  sees  the  street  outside  his  home  suddenly 
alive  with  shouts  and  anxious  exclamation.  His 
editorial  has  created  such  a  stir  that  war  has 
been  declared.  His  wife  and  daughter  go  over 
as  nurses,  and  he  and  his  son,  and  Adrian,  don 
their  khaki  for  the  front. 

In  the  war  zone,  Colonel  Foster  suffers  all 
the  hardships  and  atrocities  of  war.  Adrian,  in 
an  effort  to  effect  an  escape  for  them  all,  is 
captured  by  aliens.  Inez,  who  cannot  endure 
the  torturous  insults  of  Captain  Porter,  as  of- 
ficial soldier,  shoots  him.  She  is  brought  be- 
fore General  House,  and  instead  of  being  con- 
demned to  death,  is  given  over  to  Captain 
Crip,  a  deformed  soldier.  As  this  is  about  to 
happen  Adrian  is  making  a  daring  escape. 
While  riding  through  the  woods,  he  comes 
across  a  dead  soldier,  Captain  Carter  (A  spy  on 
General  House's  staff).  He  searches  him,  find- 
ing his  identification  papers  and  a  disguise  oft- 
en used  by  Carter  and  familiar  to  General 
House,  and  decides  to  impersonate  the  dead 
man.  They  are  caught  and  Colonel  Foster  is 
forced  to  see  his  wife  shot.  He  becomes  viol- 
ently insane — then  wakes  and  changes  his 
mind  about  things. 

The  three  members  of  the  theatre  party 
walk  in  gayly,  only  to  find  the  poor  Colonel 
prostrate  with  grief  and  bewilderment.  There 
is  his  wife,  very  much  alive,  and  devoted,  with 
his  children  by  his  side.  He  sees  Adrian 
handsome  and  fresh  in  his  love  for  Inez,  and 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  intervention  by  a 
crude  man  like  the  soldier  Crip.  Yes,  war  was 
a  dream,  and  now  that  he  is  awake,  he  calls  for 
his  editorial.  It  is  there,  on  the  desk,  and 
Marshall  brings  it  to  him.  He  tears  it  up 
quickly,  promising  himself  to  write  another  on 
the  morrow. 

 o  

THE  OLD  WORLD  LOVE 
Jean  Satoris 

-n-  N  a  beautiful  village  in  Spain  we  are  allowed 
i      to  see   the   simplicity  that   surrounds  the 
traditions    of    ancient    families,    and  the 
charm  that  their  steadfast  natures  lend  to  an 


otherwise  hurried  existence.  Old  Senor  Her- 
nandez is  the  rich  proprietor  of  a  huge  business 
establishment,  but  his  habits  are  quiet  and 
gentle,  and  most  unlike  the  nervous  \mericans, 
whose  business  ways  he  despises.  He  cautions 
his  son,  Carlos,  against  interesting  himself  in 
Americans,  for  he  must  soon  take  over  the 
burden  of  running  his  father's  business,  and 
must  not  destroy  the  ancient  customs  i  y  the 
influence   of  the   Western  world. 

Carlos  is  young,  and  spends  his  days  gleefully 
with  his  little  sister,  Babette,  a  charming  and 
kittenish  girl,  who  wheedles  her  stern  father  in- 
to submission,  even  while  she  seems  imbued 
with  that  respect  for  parentage  which  ancient 
countries  instill  in  the  offsprings.  The  two 
children  have  made  friends  with  William  and 
Vivian  Wheatly,  two  young  Americans  who 
have  halted  in  their  travels  through  Europe,  to 
spend  several  days  camping  and  yachting  near 
the  Hernandez  Estate.  Carlos  is  vividly  im- 
pressed by  them,  causing  his  father  to  have 
many  a  "toothache"  with  distress,  for  fear  that 
he  will  fall  in  love  with  the  American  girl. 
Carlos  confides  in  his  sister,  his  boy  friends, 
and  an  orphan  Spanish  girl,  Nan,  all  of  whom 
promise  to  try  to  help  him  persuade  his  father 
to  allow  him  to  enter  the  American  boat  race 
in  competition  with  the  Wheatly's. 

Senor  Hernandez  remains  adamant,  and  his 
smi  is  ready  to  obey  him.  Vivian  does  not  tell 
him  so,  but  she  is  strongly  impressed  by  this 
Spanish  discipline,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
these  foreigners  do  not  concern  themselves  so 
utterly  with  trivial  matters  like  boat  races, 
when  there  is  business  to  be  considered.  How- 
ever, she  wishes  to  put  Carlos'  love  to  test, 
and  signals  to  him  by  wireless  that  she  insists 
on  his  joining  the  boat  race  in  his  old  little 
boat.  He  defies  his  father  and  joins,  winning 
the  race.  This  gives  the  Hernandez  people  so 
much  publicity  that  his  father  is  willing  to  for- 
give him.  Vivian  has  won  her  way  into  the 
o'.d  Senor's  heart,  and  he  allows  his  son  to  ac- 
company the  American  girl  to  her  home  in 
New  York.  Carlos  is  welcomed  by  the  Wheatly's 
and  placed  in  their  business.  Here  he  introduces 
some  excellent  business  ideas  imported  from 
the  Chi  World,  and  makes  friends  with  th? 
office  boy,  a  poor  fellow  endeavoring  to  sup- 
port his  mother.  He  learns  much  from  this 
Bobby  Shanks,  and  gives  him  a  commission 
when  he  purchases  the  building  in  which  \  i- 
vian's  brother-in-law  has  his  establishment. 
Senor  Hernandez,  his  wife,  and  daughter  come 
over  for  a  visit,  much  pleased  with  the  way 
Carlos  has  made  good  in  business — but  in 
America.  Nan  has  come,  and  Vivian  has  a 
lortous  week-end  of  jealousy,  but  she  soon 
realizes  that  Carlos'  interest  in  her  is  onlj 
sisterly.  They  kiss  devotedly  in  renewed  af- 
fection. 

 o  

FIREMAN'S  COURAGE 
Carrie  J.  Rudolph 

FIRE!  Fire"'  The  shouting  fell  in  torrents 
upon  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Solent  as  she  stood 
over  her  bedroom  furniture,  intent  on 
brightening  it  up  before  her  week-end  rtuests 
Should  arrive.  Her  husband  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Fire  Chief.whom  he  had 
asked  to  come  to  his  home  to  confer  with  him 
on  some  industrial  plan  for  having  the  business 
interests  of  the  city  take  over  its  fire  preven- 
tion and  emergency  apparatus,  arguing  that  it 
was  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  large  fac- 
tories that  those  fire-men  had  been  employed. 
Mr.  Solent  felt  there  was  a  good  idea  in  this, 
but  was  unable  to  convince  his  fellow-men  in 
the  shoe  factory  of  the  practicability  of  the 
plan  of  paying  their  own  fire-men,  and  having 
their  city  taxes  consequently  reduced. 

Mrs.  Solent  had  been  hearing  so  much  about 
the  house  lately  about  fires,  that  her  ears  were 
attuned  to  the  word,  and  she  listened  now 
with  alarm,  scarcely  thinking  of  anything  but 
the  work  in  hand.  At  last  the  noise  of  many 
engines  roused  her  to  a  sense  of  the  real 
danger,  and  she  went  to  her  door.  A  ghastly 
sight  greeted  her  eyes.  All  the  garages  across 
the  street  had  been  lighted  up,  and  the  efforts 
of  a  hundred  brave  men  were  futile  in  reducing 
the  oil-filled  tanks  or  in  any  way  checking  the 
hungry  flames.  People  were  rushing  madly 
from  their  homes.  One  woman  almost  flew 
with  her  baby  carriage,  but  had  forgotten  to 
take  her  baby,  and  a  fireman  fled  after  her 
carrying  the  frightened  infant  in  his  sturdy 
arms.  The  little  brook  at  the  end  of  the  town 
was  surrounded  by  weeping  women  and  children, 
for  they  saw  the  flames  leaping  and  creeping 
toward  the  factories,  where  their  men  were  at 
work.  Mrs.  Solent  felt  rooted  to  her  doorstep, 
as  she  beheld  this  terrifying  scene,  and  found 
herself  incapable  of  taking  a  step  toward  her 
own  safety.  In  a  flash  she  pictured  her  hus- 
band's genial  conversations  of  the  previous 
week,  when  he  told  her  of  the  Fire-chief's  ex- 
cellent plan,  which  he  was  confident  he  could 
persuade  his  co-workers  to  indorse.  Mrs. 
Solent's  quick  head  whirled  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  might  have  been  her  husband's 
way  of  urging  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
plan.  Could  he  have  started  this  fire?  If  so, 
she  woukl  atone  as  much  as  was  in  her  power, 
by  remaining  entirely  in  danger  of  being  burn- 
ed, without  making  any  effort  to  escape.  Even 
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trie  busy  firemen  wondered,  while  they  worked, 
why  this  strange  woman  was  standing  so 
inertly  on  her  own  doorstep,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  miracle  that  she  and  her  home  remained 
untouched  by  the  flames. 

When  it  was  finally  gotten  under  control, 
and  an  examination  was  made,  it  was  found 
that  the  fire  was  caused  by  a  careless  employee 
who  had  been  smoking  and  threw  the  lighted 
butt  near  the  grease  that  had  spilled  in  the 
garage.  Much  to  Mrs.  Solent's  relief,  her  hus- 
band was  not  implicated — what  is  more,  he  was 
able  to  put  over  his  friend  and  Fire  Chief's 
proposal. 

AIR  ROMANCE 
Charles  Gaddis,  Jr. 

THE  morning  newspaper  reveals  a  surprising 
bit  of  news  to  the  busy  financier,  as  he 
reads  with  his  breakfast,  "Multi-million- 
aire Son  has  wreck.  George  Conway,  with 
fiancee,  Mary  Cookson,  daughter  of  C.  B.  Cook- 
son,  President  of  the  Cookson  Aviation  Co.,  and 
four  other  college  friends,  Jack  Irving',  Harriet 
Black,  Mark  Jones  and  Mildred  Hunt  were 
wrecked  while  trying  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
a  slow  moving  truck.  Mr.  Conway  nosed  the 
ear  into  a  steep  bank.  Due  to  his  bravery  and 
cool-headedness,  none  were  hurt." 

Mr.  Conway  summoned  his  son.  He  knew 
there  was  more  to  the  story  than  this.  Ac- 
tually, the  children  were  out  on  a  wild  party, 
had  had  something  to  drink,  and  were  too  giddy 
to  drive  straight.  Mr.  Conway  raised  his  ob- 
jection to  George's  attending  the  aviation 
school,  insisting  on  his  coming  down  to  his  own 
concern  to  work  the  following  week.  George, 
aware  that  Mary's  confidence  in  him  as  a 
future  aviator  is  too  important  to  neglect,  re- 
fuses to  do  so,  and  hurries  to  Mary  to  report 
his  own  father's  relentlessness. 

Mary  is  indignant,  because  he  entertains  the 
reflection  that  it  may  pay  him  to  work  with 
his  father  after  all.  The  disappointed  girl 
leplies  by  returning  his  engagement  ring,  and 
sinks  weeping  in  a  sofa  as  he  leaves  her. 
George  goes  on  with  his  aviation,  but  Mary 
has  been  giving  Chapman  a  lot  of  attention. 
Chapman  unscrews  a  knot  in  the  plane  when 
George  makes  his  first  trip,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  makes  a  quick  tail  spin  and  lands 
with  the  tail  in  the  air.  He  is  told  that  here- 
after he  can  only  train  to  be  an  aeroplane 
mechanic,  to  which  he  returns  hot  with  re- 
sentment. Shortly  after  he  hears  of  a  prize 
being  offered  in  a  contest  for  the  aviator  stu- 
dents. George  determines  to  fly,  even  though 
he  is  only  rated  as  a  mechanic.  He  takes 
Bridges  with  him  as  pilot.  While  they  are  in 
the  air,  Chapman,  in  a  nearby  plane,  drops  a 
monkey  wrench  over  Bridges'  head,  striking 
him  unconscious.  George  manages  the  plan  so 
efficiently  that  he  wins  the  race,  and  lands, 
accusing  Chapman.  The  latter  says  the  mon- 
key-wrench affair  was  an  accident.  George 
then  retorts  that  he  had  known  all  along  about 
the  removal  of  the  screw,  on  his  previous 
trip,  but  did  not  wish  to  "squeal".  Now  he 
wants  everyone  to  know  that  that  was  no  ac- 
cident. 

He  then  learns  that  it  was  his  own  father, 
Conway,  who  was  offering  the  prize,  as  a  ges- 
ture to  show  that  his  objections  to  aviation 
for  his  son  were  removed,  since  he  saw  that 
it  meant  enough  to  George  to  make  him  defy 
his  own  father.  Mary  throws  her  arms 
lovingly  about  George's  neck  and  begs  his  for- 
giveness for  her  unkindness,  and  for  her  atten- 
tion to  Chapman.  Conway  and  Cookson  both 
give  their  consent,  and  once  again  the  young 
people  become  engaged. 

 o  

FOOL  SINNERS 
Madeline  Klem 

JACK  Howard  Jr.,  young,  tall,  blond,  and 
handsome — a  rising  young  attorney  is  deep- 
ly in  love  with  Josephine  Boyd.  Josephine 
is  the  daughter  of  Richard  Boyd,  the  District 
Attorney  of  Philadelphia.  She  is  a  lovely  petite 
brunette.  Like  all  debutantes,  Josephine  has  a 
string  of  would-be  suitors;  but  in  her  estima- 
tion she  seems  to  favor  only  two,  namely  Jack 
and  Colbert.  Colbert,  nicknamed  "Cobbie",  is 
the  son  of  the  multimillionaire  banker,  James 
DeMolly.  He  is  spoiled,  dissipated  looking, 
though  very  handsome,  with  dark  features,  and 
a  regular  Don  Juan  with  the  young  ladies  of 
his  set. 

We  first  meeet  the  trio  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  at  the  Summer  Camp  of  Mr.  Boyd. 
The  house  is  filled  with  joyous  but  boisterous 
guests  enjoying  the  last  days  of  the  two  weeks 
house  party. 

During  the  house  party  Jack  proposes  to 
Josephine,  and  is  accepted  by  her  on  condition 
that  he  win  the  Connelly  Murder  Case  which 
her  father  is  prosecuting.  This  condition  con- 
sequently becomes  known  throughout  the  camp 
and  causes  a  great  deal  of  astonishment  and 
speculation  as  to  its  outcome  on  the  part  of 
the  guests. 

''Cobbie",  on  the  last  night  of  the  party  has 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Boyd  in  which  they 
quarrel  and  as  a  result  Colbert  shoots  the 
District  Attorney  with  Jack's  revolver,  which 
unfortunately  has  been  left  lying  on  the  table. 

The  first  person  to  enter  the  room  after  the 
firing  of  the  shot   is  Jack.     When  the  others 


arrive  they  find  Jack  kneefing  over  the  dead 
man's  body  with  the  revolver  in  his  hand. 
Jack  is  accused  of  the  murder  by  none  other 
than  "Cobbie",  who  swears  that  he  had  over- 
heard Jack  quarreling  with  Mr.  Boyd  previous- 
ly that  evening. 

Jack  after  due  trial  is  sentenced  to  life's 
term  imprisonment  and  Colbert  marries  Joseph- 
ine. 

Too  late  does  Josephine  discover  the  true 
character  of  her  husband.  He  is  still  the  same 
Don  Juan  to  every  other  woman  but  his  wife; 
he  drinks  continuously;  stays  out  till  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning;  deals  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  underworld;  and  maintains  two 
snappy  looking  chorus  girls. 

One  night  Josephine  goes  to  a  night  club 
with  several  friends.  While  watching  the  en- 
tertainers she  notices  her  husband  coming  in 
drunk  with  his  arm  about  a  notorious  night 
club  hostess.  Anna  feigning  sudden  illness 
leaves  the  place  without  her  husband  having 
noticed  her.  That  night  after  Josephine  has 
retired  she  is  awakened  by  the  sharp  jingle  of 
the  telephone  at  her  bedside.  Upon  answering 
she  receives  an  urgent  call  from  the  hospital 
to  see  her.  Upon  arriving  at  the  hospital 
Josephine  hesitatingly  with  tearless  eyes  steps 
to  her  husband's  bedside  and  hears  the  con- 
fession which  sets  Jack  Boyd  free.  Colbert  is 
free  from  the  power  of  the  earthly  jury  to 
meet  those  of  the  great  beyond. 


PRIDE  OF  YOUTH 
Arthur  Klingel 

THE  small  town  boasted  few  youths  as  am- 
bitious as  affectionate  as  Bob,  who  was 
now  leaving  for  his  promotion  in  the 
Welsh  Chain  Stores  in  the  city.  He  has  pro- 
mised his  mother  that  if  he  does  not  make 
good,  and  is  suddenly  without  a  job,  he  will 
return  to  the  town,  but  he  is  confident  that 
since  his  promotion  from  stock  boy  to  floor 
man  he  is  bound  to  rise  steadily. 

Mr.  Richmond  greets  him  with  paternal  soli- 
citude when  he  returns  after  the  Christmas 
vacation,  and  gives  him  some  advice.  Now  that 
he  is  a  white-collared  floor  man,  instead  of 
a  blue-shirted  stock  boy,  he  must  be  careful 
not  to  allow  any  liaisons  with  the  salesgirls. 
Bob  is  confident  that  he  can  remain  immune 
to  their  charms,  but  he  had  not  counted  on 
the  vampish  lure   of  Miss  Belle. 

The  girl  asks  him  to  come  to  her  home  after 
his  job  of  window  trimming  with  the  other  boys 
is  over.  Bob  attempts  to  resist  her,  but  her 
kisses  awaken  a  dormant  instinct  within  him, 
and  he  is  persuaded  to  spend  a  night  with  her 
in  the  home  she  says  is  her  aunt's,  and  which 
he  later  learns  is  only  a  friend's.  After  a 
while  this  procedure  becomes  a  habit.  Bob 
is  losing  his  energy,  with  the  strain  of  this 
affair  that  must  be  kept  secret.  He  smashes 
the  glass  and  upsets  an  entire  window,  while 
remaining  late  in  the  night  to  help  the  other 
floor  men  trim  it.  Mr.  Peters,  who  rooms  in 
the  same  house  with  him,  has  heard  from 
Miss  Belles  about  the  intrigue,  and  attempts 
banteringly  to  give  Bob  some  good  advice  about 
the  sort  of  life  he  has  been  leading.  Bob  is 
furious,  and  will  not  listen,  but  the  window 
smashing  event  caused  him  great  pain — the 
more  so  because  Mr.  Richmond  has  so  kindly 
forgiven   him   for   the  misadventure. 

One  night  Bob  takes  Miss  Belle  to  dine  with 
him  in  the  same  night  club  where  Mr.  Rich- 
mond later  appears  with  a  business  acquain- 
tance. Mr  Peters  has  also  come,  with  his  lady 
friend,  and  when  the  boss  comes  in  he  skips 
to  Bob  to  warn  him.  Bob  is  frantic,  and  is 
persuaded  to  do  what  he  realizes  is  a  cad- 
dish thing.  He  disappears  through  the  win- 
dow, jumping  on  a  nearby  roof,  and  spraining 
his  ankle.  Belle  is  left  deserted,  and  leaves 
so  indignant  that  she  later  tells  about  the 
event  to  the  other  salesgirls  in  the  store.  Mr. 
Richmond  overhears,  and  realizes  what  has 
been  happening  to  Bob  of  late.  He  fires  the 
boy. 

Bob  learns  that  a  porter  is  needed  in  the 
same  store,  at  a  very  low  salary.  He  acepts 
the  job,  even  with  the  stipulation  that  he  can 
expect  no  promotions  any  longer.  Mary  Camel, 
the  cashier,  has  been  torturing  herself  for 
weeks,  since  the  interest  Bob  has  manifested 
in  Miss  Belle,  for  she  knew  that  this  would 
bring  his  ruin  in  the  Welsh  store.  Now  that 
he  is  but  a  despised  porter,  she  befriends  him, 
and  confesses  her  interest  in  him.  He  is  deep- 
ly touched. 

As  porter,  Bob  has  an  opportunity  to  effect 
the  capture  of  a  pair  of  shoplifters  who  have 
been  robbing  the  store  daily.  He  is  now  re- 
warded by  a  promotion,  back  again  as  floor 
man.  Mr.  Richmond  realizes  his  true  worth, 
and  has  learned  the  story  from  Mary  of  their 
interest  in  each  other,  which  is  a  more  whole- 
some one  than  that  which  had  occurred  pre- 
viously. Mary  leaves  the  store  to  be  married 
to  Bob,  and  Bob  returns,  with  an  excellent 
chance  of  soon  becoming  Assistant  Manager. 

■  o  

THE    SHOW  WORLD 
Frank    B.  Crosier 

THE    characters:    John    Allingford,    a  high 
society   man,   who  is  infatuated  with  the 
leading  lady  of  a  burlesque  show;  Mary 
Brangingham,    a   rich   society   girl   who  loves 


John  Allingford;  Henry  Ingham,  a  friend  of 
John's  who  wants  to  marry  Catherine;  Alma 
Goshner,  the  leading  lady  of  a  burlesque  show, 
of  whom  Mary  is  jealous;  Jankar  Hendricks, 
a  man  in  high  society:  who  makes  his  living 
preying  upon  the  rich  society  people,  by  act- 
ing as  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  crooks;  Cath- 
erine Johnson,  an  understudy  of  the  leading 
lady  of  the  burlesque  show,  of  whom  Alma  is 
jealous;   Amos  Strawn,   Chief  of  Detectives. 

John  and  Henry  take  themselves  to  a  caba- 
ret, and  John,  noticing  one  of  the  leading 
ladies  with  a  huge,  imitation  ruby,  reminds 
himself  of  his  desire  to  obtain  a  genuine  ruby 
for  Alma,  with  whom  he  is  infatuated.  Later, 
Henry,  John  and  Mary  are  together  at  Mary's 
palatial  apartment,  and  Henry  inadvertently 
lets  slip  the  fact  that  John  is  pledged  to  ob- 
tain this  expensive  gift  for  Alma,  and  there 
is  a  furious  scene,  in  which  Mary  reminds 
John  that  he  is  going  out  of  his  class.  John 
and  Henry  quarrel  and  Henry,  in  a  ruff,  calls 
upon  Jankar  Hendricks  and  informs  him  of 
John's  intentions.  Frs.m  then  on  both  John 
and  Mary  are  spotted, — two  of  Jankar's  hench- 
men always  on  their  trail.  Jankar,  incidently 
is  also  much  smitten  by  Alma's  charms  and 
he  perceives  tin-  opportunity  of  satisfying  his 
own  aims  through  this  fortunate  trend  of 
events. 

Jankar,  calling  upon  Alma,  tells  her  that 
he  will  have  a  surprise  for  her  shortly.  Cath- 
erine, noticing  his  attentions  to  Alma,  quarrels 
with  her;  the  manager  of  the  show  comes 
over  and  separates  them.  Catherine  leaves 
but  tells  Alma  she'll  pay  for  what  she  has 
done.  John  purchases  a  beautiful  ruby  and 
gives  it  to  her  for  his  infatuation  for  Alma 
has  worn  off.  One  of  Jankar's  crooks  enters 
Mary's  room,  filches  the  ruby  and  brings  it 
to  his  chief.  Subsequently,  Jankar  presents 
it  to  Alma,  winning  her  promise  of  love  Cath- 
erine observes  the  gift  and  again  quarrels 
with  Alma.  That  night  John  takes  Mary  to 
the  burlesque  show  and  they  see  the  rubv  ring 
on  Alma's  finger.  Amos  Strawn,  the  detective 
and  John  both  interview  Alma,  but  she  gives 
them  no  information,  outside  of  twitting  John 
about  his  promised  benevolence.  John  points 
out  that  the  ring  looks  remarkably  like  the 
one  he  gave  to  Mary,  and  Jankar,  hearing 
this  remarks  that  he  should  not  make  such 
statements.  John  tells  him  that  he  is  having 
the  Chief  of  Detectives  investigate  the  matter 

Catherine  meanwhile,  with  the  aid  of  a  man 
accomplice,  who  disposes  of  one  of  Strawn's 
men,  makes  her  way  to  Alma's  dressing  table 
and  picks  up  the  ring.  The  detective  who 
has  been  assaulted  reports  to  his  chief  and 
men  are  dispatched  for  Jankar  Hendricks  A 
third-degree  questioning  of  Jankar,  who  has 
been  brought  in,  fails  to  elicit  any  information, 
it  is  not  until  a  dictaphone  record  of  conver- 
sations taking  place  in  Jankar's  pool-room 
is  brought  to  the  front  that  Jankar's  com- 
posure leaves  him. 

Catherine  and  her  man  enter  the  burlesque 
show  house,  and  as  they  come  back-stage  they 
The^™  £nd  fs1,chonu  S-'rls  in  conversation 
I,  ktT  ea''Cl  Alma  say  she  has  the  goods 
on  Catherine  now,  as  she  believes  she  has 
stolen  her  ruby  ring.  There  is  a  further  scene 
between  Alma  and  Catherine,  and  Alma  swoons 
Thereupon  Catherine  is  called  upon  to  take 
h»t  font1"!  r.ole'-a"  opportunity  for  which  she 
has  looked  since  the  show  began 

Catherine  is  a  tremendous  success!  No  one 
is  happier  than  Henry  Ingham  over  the  repeat- 
ed encores  and  enthusiastic  applause  Mean- 
attacke?neT0hf  the  , fief's  men  reco|nizes Ts 
attacker  They  call  upon  Catherine,  who  con- 
sent   Osteal"  ^  takei\the  hut  w°ithout 

t£  Xbbt%ris„rre= 

arrnotTess^6    ^  &M 

After  the  show,  John,  Mary  and  Henrv  eo 
with  Amos  and  his  men  to  the  police  station 
The  chief  tells  Janker  that  he  l  as  the  goods 
on  h.m-that  he'd  better  confess  all.  He  then 
shows  him  the  ruby  ring  of  Mary's  and  sum- 
mons a  detective  to  bring  in  another  of  Jan- 
kar s  crooks.     The  Chief  asks  the  crook  to  tell 

tndUtadmintsaal!.  ^"^      Jankar  br6aks 

The  next  scene  is  at  the  burlesque  house 
where  a  feast  is  in  progress.  John  tells  the 
crowd  he  has  found  the  most  wonderful  ruby 
of  all— Mary.  A  preacher  is  sent  for  and 
there  is  a  double  wedding  for  Henrv,  who  has 
been  looking  sort  of  sheepishly  at' Catherine 
thinks  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  make 
a  permanent  bond  of  his  love  for  her 
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AMPERAGE  PLUS 
Roscoe   R.  Miller 

,,X  the  model  city  of  Capitalonia  of  Kenoria 
I  a  group  of  young  students  are  entering  the 
-H-  Academy,  humming  the  tune  of  their  school 
song,  •'The  Academy",  a  scholastic  picture. 
Outside  are  two  senior  young  ladies,  bidding 
their  young  men  friends  a  momentous  fare- 
well.  They  are  Martha  Bryan,  sister  of  Rod- 
erick J  Bryan,  the  solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Jane  Buisson,  the 
daughter  of  the  President  of  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company,  Kenneth  M.  Buisson. 

These  diernitaries  of  Kenoria,  calling  each 
other  Rod  and  Ken,  met  after  office  hours  each 
day,  for  a  chat,  a  smoke,  and  perhaps  a  game 
of "  whist.  They  had  combined  business  and 
state  affairs,  so  harmoniously,  as  to  produce 
the  condition  of  contentment  in  all  inhabitants 
of  Kenoria  which  was  reflected  on  the  faces 
of  the  youth  entering  the  Academy. 

One  day  Rod  enters  Ken's  office  to  explain 
a  peculiar  occurrence  of  the  day.  The  editor 
of  the  •"Phoenix",  Mr.  Schneider,  was  in  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  ask 
the  meaning  of  the  English  word  "was".  Rod 
has  offered  the  suggestion  that  it  meant  the 
past  of  the  verb  "to  be",  but  Schneider  in- 
sisted that  it  came  from  the  French  "vois"  or 
the  Egyptian  "wa",  meaning  "roads".  This 
derivation  puzzled  both  Ken  and  Rod,  until 
they  decided  that  probably  junior  pressmen 
were  "Kidding  The  Boss"  in  suggesting  that 
they  meant  "roads" — in  time.  (A  subsequent 
event  points  to  the  fascinating  absorption  that 
this  theory  may  have,  in  the  events  of  the 
present,  and  haw  they  will  help  Kenoria.) 

A  famous  inventor  has  discovered  a  means 
of  electrical  transmission  so  powerful  that  it 
can  destroy  anything, — ships  or  buildings.  This, 
although  it  is  said  to  be  a  means  of  such 
quick  destruction  that  warfare  would  prac- 
tically be  abolished,  is  offered  by  this  inventor 
to  the  government  in  Capitalonia,  rather  than 
to  big  business,  where  it  would  likely  net  him 
a  fortune.  The  man  is  interested  in  humanity, 
Bryan  wishes  to  know  from  Buisson  whether 
he  should  accept  the  offer.  Buisson  realizes  the 
advantage  of  the  invention,  and  urges  him  to 
recommend  purchase  by  the  state.  An  impro- 
vement anticipated  is  that  the  whole  state  will 
be  well-lighted.  This  sudden  lighting  up  of 
public  roads  would  bring  civilization  together 
and  link  the  past  and  the  future.  There  seems 
thus  a  tie-up  between  this  and  the  strange 
question  earlier  in  the  story  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "was",  from  "roads". 

There  comes  a  holiday,  a  reunion,  and  new 
plans.  Capitalonia's  band  plays  "The  Aim",  a 
love  song  for  the  girls,  which  is  sung  by  groups 
in  chorus.     Finale  Transformations. 

Kenoria  is  now  the  most  powerful  state  in 
the  world:  its  chief  hero  is  inventor  of  "Am- 
perage Plus",  and  its  highways  are  extentions 
of  Virginia  avenue  of  Capitalonia.  (A  night 
scene  is  flashed  on  the  screen  of  lighted  city 
and  country-side.) 

 o  

THE    SONNETS    OF  BIMIN1 
Nancy  A.  Eldredge 

A BLARE  of  trumpets  and  cheering  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  demure  and 
gentle  Dona  Beatrice  de  Menendez  upon 
the  shores  of  St.  Augustine.  With  her  arrival 
came  the  first  touch  of  utter  delicacy  and  re- 
fienement  planted  upon  American  soil.  The 
romantic  adventurers  had  come,  eloquent  and 
triumphant  in  their  attitudes,  rich  with  love 
of  life  that  needed  dangerous  tribulations  be- 
fore they  could  be  entire!}'  satiated.  There 
were  pathos,  splendor,  and  barbaric  cruelty,  as 
they  sought  steadfastly  the  fountain  of  Youth 
and  the  hidden  city  of  Gold.  Conscious  that 
nothing  else  was  of  such  great  value,  they 
lost  sight  of  their  souls. 

Marquis  Bartholomew  de  Menendez  and  his 
brother,  Pedro,  were  two  such  Spaniards.  Dis- 
tinguishing themselves  in  wars,  imprisoned  by 
the  jealous  energies  of  another  conqueror,  they 
sought  the  clemency  of  the  Spanish  King — 
mentioning  an  expedition  to  conquer  and  con- 
vert the  .\ew  World  called  Florida — as  well  as 
a  hidden  city  of  Gold.  The  pious  King  was 
greatly  edified.  An  enterprise  of  such  temporal 
and  spiritual  promise,  with  news  of  their  hated 
rival  France's  attempt  to  enter  that  country, 
won  the  King's  favor.  Pedro  was  appointed 
Adelantedo  of  Florida,  his  brother  as  Assistant, 
and  Chaplain  Mendoza  as  head  of  the  first 
Church,  discovered  and  founded  the  oldest  Fort 
in  America  and  named  it  St.  Augustine,  in 
honor  of  a  saint,  honored  on  that  day. 

The  two  brothers  g  ew  sordid,  vain,  and 
cruel.  The  satisfaction  and  consciousness  of 
the  signal  honors  of  which  they  were  recipient, 
made  them  increasingly  greedy,  egotistical,  au- 
tocratic and  cruel  bigots,  so  that  when  the 
gentle  Beatrice  de  Menendez  came  in  search 
of  her  father,  the  Marquis,  she  was  met  by  a 
strange  man  in  the  change  that  life  in  the  New 
World  had  wrought. 

On  the  way,  since  the  country  was  over- 
run, not  only  with  adventurers,  but  by  savage 
Indians  and  the  vengeful  Pirates,  the  trip  for 
Beatrice  was  replete  with  adventure.  The  scenes 
change    and   afford    exquisite    variety    in  the 


tale  of  her  rescue,  after  being  cast  upon  the 
tropical  Indian  key  by  a  hurricane,  the  attack 
of  the  Indians  destroying  the  Friars  and  Mis- 
sionaries, leaving  only  Dona  Beatrice,  and  her 
small  cousin  Isabella  de  Sota,  a  nun,  and  faith- 
ful Mammy  Cloe  marooned  and  at  the  mercy  of 
that  wild  country. 

While  this  was  taking  place,  her  uncle,  and 
the  Spaniards,  were  ambitiously  laying  seige 
to  the  French  fort  on  the  St.  John's  river, 
which  they  subsequently  destroyed  and  con- 
verted into  a  Spanish  fort.  Among  the  French- 
men who  escaped,  was  Captain  Foumeaux, 
destitute  and  a  fugitive:  necessity  had  forced 
him  to  become  a  Pirate,  and  it  became  his  good 
fortune  to  be  thus  thrown  into  contact  with 
Dona  Beatrice  when  she  is  sadly  in  need  of 
chivalrous  assistance. 

En  route  to  Florida  in  search  of  her  father, 
Beatrice  visits  a  relative,  the  ancient  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Gomara,  and  was  royally  entertained — 
In  a  touching  scene  she  learns  of  the  uncertain 
fate  of  their  daughter,  Leonora  de  Bobadilla 
who  went  with  the  De  Sota  expedition.  Her 
marriage  to  X'uno  de  Tobar,  had  caused  them 
to  be  exiled.  Beatrice  is  given  a  locket,  and  a 
message  to  their  daughter,  Leonora,  should  she 
chance  to  meet  her  in  the  wilds  of  Florida.  Thev 
then  depart.  The  hurricane  is  terrific  and  they 
are  lost  among  the  Florida  kevs.  Thev  land 
upon  Indian  Key.  The  Indian  massacre  has 
left  only  Beatrice,  her  small  cousin,  the  Nun 
sister  Veronica,  and  the  old  slave,  Mammy  Cloe' 
They  subsist  on  tropical  fruits  and  sea"  foods 
for  some  time.  One  day  they  spy  a  band  of 
pirates  burying  their  treasure.  In  a  picturesque 
scene  she  encounters  the  dangerous  looking 
Pirate-Captain  who  is  subdued  by  her  gentle, 
modest  reserve,  and  sweet  disposition, — after 
ail,  he  is  a  French  officer  suffering  defeat.  Her 
tact  in  accomodating  herself  to  this  peculiar 
and  dangerous  situation,  wins  his  chivalry,  and 
se  seeks  ardently  to  protect  her  on  her  future 
voyage.  In  admiration,  he  composes  a  sonnet, 
and  they  sing  as  he  departs.  But  since  he  is  a 
fugitive,  he  dares  not  take  her  to  the  Spanish 
Fort.  He  engages  his  pilot  friend  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  Spanish  grandee  to  guide  his 
"AXGEL-PRIXCESS  TO  HER  FATHER ".  with 
a  faithful  Indian-negro  slave  as  guard.  How- 
ever, he  follows  in  his  galleon,  "The  Ven- 
geance", for  what  he  suspects  actually  en- 
sues. His  friend  turns  traitor,  drinks  him- 
self in  a  subsconcious  state  of  lurid  desire  and 
indiscretion.  Upon  being  repulsed  by  Beatrice 
and  the  faithful  Jumbo,  he  seeks  his  pirate 
friends  at  the  old  Pirate  well — and  hides  his 
chagrin  in  carousing  and  debauchery — Jumbo 
signals  his  master,  and  the  "Vengeance"  hovers 
alongside  them,  as  Beatrice  sings  joyously — 
Captain  Fourneaux  persuades  Beatrice  to  ac- 
cept his  escort,  and  thus  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion has  something  to  bind  it  even  closer. 
There  are  pretty  romantic  scenes,  beautiful 
songs  and  a  pleasant  trip  until  Beatrice  and 
party  are  safely  landed  at  the  harbour  of 
St.  Augustine. 

When  Beatrice  enters  the  picturesque  fort, 
she  is  amazed  and  disappointed  at  the  sight  she 
beholds.  She  defends  a  blind  French  piper,  a 
prisoner,  who  is  maltreated  by  the  cruel  Spanish 
officers,  entering  the  royal  Palace,  her  meet- 
ing with  her  father  is  a  disappointment,  when 
he  becomes  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  piper. 
A  clash  of  strong  wills,  she  defies  him,  and 
triumphantly  carries  the  lad  to  safety — and  im- 
presses her  father  that  she  will  defend  the 
helpless.  This  piper  becomes  her  adoring 
friend,  and  with  an  old  De  Sota  Lancer,  there 
are  many  happy  banquets,  while  the  piper 
plays  for  her  the  eloquent  melody  "Bimini", 
composed  by  her  own  true  love,  the  Pirate 
Captain  Fourneaux.  It  is  called  "The  Sonnets 
of  Bimini",  whose  theme  is  Eternal  Youth — 
vouth  found  through  Love,  unselfishness  and 
kindness — which  is  immortal — or  Eternal  Love — 
and  Eternal  Youth. 

Dona  Beatrice  next  reduces  the  torture  of  the 
down-trodden  Indians,  whom  they  seek  to  make 
slaves.  Wild  with  their  capture,  they  had  re- 
belled, and  attack — burning  all  of  their  provi- 
sions, leaving  the  Spaniards  to  starve — and 
Beatrice  alone  was  able  to  cause  an  alliance 
and  stay  the  Indians'  savagery — when  the  Ade- 
lantado  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a  magni- 
ficent court  at  all  cost  thus  driving  the  Indians 
to  become  savage  enemies. 

The  colonists  are  starving,  while  the  royal 
members  of  the  Palace  are  gorging  themselves, 
and  their  entertainments  are  barbaric  and  lack 
chastity,  unmindful  of  the  sufferings  around 
them.  Singing  her  sonnets  of  Bimini,  she 
tries  to  cheer  them,  coming  to  their  rescue 
with  baskets  of  wine  and  delicacies  to  the  sick 
and  aged.  She  wins  the  title  of  AXGEL- 
PRIXCESS.  Among  those  wounded  was  none 
other  than  Captain  Philip  de  Tobar — she  tells 
him  of  his  grand-father's  grief,  the  ex-Governor 
of  Gomora,  and  gives  him  the  locket  and 
a  message  to  give  to  his  mother,  the  lost 
Leonora  Bobadilla.  Young  Philip  is  madly  in 
love  with  Beatrice,  which  is  in  keeping  with 
her  father's  wishes.  She  remains  secretly  true 
to  her  pirate — although  her  pride  and  religion 
and  patriotism,  will  never  permit  her  to  marry 
a  French  Lutheran  Pirate — yet  she  cannot  des- 
troy her  love  for  him.    She  resolves,  rather  than 


marry  Philip  de  Tobar,  whom  she  does  not 
love,  to  enter  a  convent  and  become  a  nun  in 
defiance  of  her  father.  The  Pirate  answering 
his  slave's  signal  of  distress,  brings  a  galleon 
of  food  to  the  starving  colonists — disguised  he 
enters  the  Spanish  Fort,  and  also  sees  Beatrice 
and  woes  her  ardently.  He  is  pale  with  sorrow 
when  he  heais  of  this  decision,  but  being  con- 
sidered a  French  Heretic,  dare  not  protest.  He 
sails  away  singing  old  Spanish  Love  songs — a 
promise  of  undying  devotion,  and  she  faints 
from  the  agony  of  the  farewell. 

Her  love  is  discovered  by  the  Siren-sorceress, 
a  dancer  of  the  Palace:  who  with  her  beauty 
and  silvery  laughter  has  intrigued  the  Mar- 
quis, causing  havoc  in  the  court.  She  incites 
mutiny  among  the  officers  for  her  own  cruel 
amusement,  affording  a  sharp  contrast  between 
herself  and  the  languid  royal  Senoras,  and  the 
gentle,  lovely  Dona  Beatrice. 

Many  fierce  struggles  and  commingling  of 
enemies  and  friends  ensue  for  the  next  two 
years.  Philip  de  Tobar  remains  ever  aloof  but 
devoted. 

The  Pirate  Captain  Fourneaux  is  none  other 
than  the  famed  historical  character  known  as 
the -Pirate  Troubadour,  originally  a  royal  ad- 
venturer who  came  with  the  French  Comman- 
dant Laudonniere,  and  fled  with  other  French 
lugitives,  being  forced  to  become  a  pirate 
through  necessity.  The  attraction  Beatrice  feels 
is  therefore  the  natural  attraction  of  an  aris- 
tocrat towards  true  noDility. 

The  Pirate  Fourneaux  returns,  and  is  wel- 
comed royally  by  the  Adelantedo  as  a  noble 
French  Prince.  He  is  overcome  with  torture 
when  he  learns  that  he  is  too  late,  and  Beatrice 
is  about  to  take  the  last  sacred  vow.  The 
ambitious  Adelantedo,  declares  that  all-Power- 
ful  chaplain  Mendoza  will  evoke  the  vows,  if  he 
aigns  a  treaty  for  his  country  and  Florida.  He 
consents. 

The  beautiful  "SONNETS  OF  BIMINI",  sing 
their  melody  of  eternal  Love  and  Youth 
throughout  the  realm,  when  the  steadfastness 
and  devotion  of  the  lovely  Dona  Beatrice  have 
won  the  approval  of  Spanish  Royalty  to  her 
mairiage  to  this  now  fortunate  man.  There  is  a 
beautiful  wedding,  and  amidst  a  royal  fare- 
well, the  happy  Prince  carries  his  lovely  Angel- 
Princess  to  a  gilded  barge — singing  a  loving 
farewell,  they  sail  away  to  their  new  home — 
Old  enmity  is  forgotten  in  the  Youthful  happi- 
ness. The  Indians  are  subdued  and  friendly. 
They  are  prosperous  at  last. 

 o  

AN    OLD    MAN'S  TALE 
J.  August  Preusche 

THE  soldier  who  distinguisned  himself  for 
Xapoleon  the  Great  was  the  French  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  our  story.  William 
was  all  his  life  tortured  by  a  sense  of  fidelity 
due,  first,  to  the  french,  and  men  to  their 
greatest  enemy,  the  Germans,  his  maternal 
ancestors.  He  travelled  to  Germany  when  but 
a  boy,  and  worked  hard  to  obtain  his  liveli- 
hood, until  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Countess  who  fancied  the  handsome  youth  and 
supplied  him  lavishly  with  money  and  lux- 
uries, in  order  that  he  remain  with  her.  This 
continued  for  some  time,  until  he  got  into  a 
village  brawl,  and  after  threatening  to  kill  a 
man:  his  revolver  went  off  by  accident  and  shot 
the  man  in  the  arm.  This  meant  William's 
capture.  The  next  few  years  were  spent 
frantically  going  from  country  to  country,  al- 
ways pursued  by  the  law  for  his  crime,  until 
he  enlisted  in  the  German  army  before  1870. 

Here  he  met,  during  his  travels,  the  girl 
whom  he  later  married.  He  loved  her  pro- 
foundly, and  sought  by  all  manner  of  means 
to  visit  her  during  his  extensive  travelling. 
He  was  promoted  in  the  army  and  enjoyed 
some  respect,  although  his  life  here  was  still 
fraught  with  troubles. 

After  the- war  of  1870  with  the  Germans,  he 
settled  down  peaceably  and  courted  the  girl,  un- 
til circumstances  made  it  necessary  for  the 
girl's  father  to  arrange  a  hasty  marriage.  The 
girl  remained  faithful  for  a  long  time,  working 
hard  to  do  her  share  in  providing  the  household 
with  funds.  But  she  had  five  children,  which 
meant  more  work  and  money  than  can  be  sup- 
plied without  many  unhappy  experiences. 

The  family  moved  to  Canada,  where  William 
got  what  he  was  told  was  a  "Free  Homestead" 
in  Canada.  In  order  to  make  this  territory 
bring  any  value,  he  and  his  wife  worked  day 
and  night. 

Just  as  the  family  seemed  about  to  settle 
down  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  severe  toil, 
the  third  child  boy  in  the  family  began  to  make 
trouble.  He  stole  and  lied  and  took  his  father's 
last  cent.  He  incited  his  mother  against  Wil- 
liam, who  was  now  growing  old  and  feeble,  and 
greatly  missed  her  loyal  devotion.  He  was 
asked  to  leave  the  house,  and  replied  by  at- 
tempting to  commit  suicide.  This  made  him 
ill  for  months,  during  which  time  his  wife  re- 
fused to  repent,  until  her  son  left  the  country, 
and  she  revived  her  old  love  for  her  husband. 
When  he  died,  two  years  later,  after  a  long 
illness  at  which  her  husband  had  nursed  her 
most  aff 3ctionately,  she  left  him  entirely  de- 
serted in  their  big  house,  with  memories  of  a 
hectic  and  eventful  life,  but  a  none  too  happy 
or  simple  one. 
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HOW   JOHN    TREVELYAN    CAME  HOME 
Antoinette  Landrum 

TWO  college  men  got  together  twenty  years 
after  commencement  and  began  exchanging' 
reminiscences.  Tremaine  was  as  verbose 
as  he  had  ever  been,  and  being  inclined,  as 
he  sat  over  his  cigar  in  the  Stirrup  and  Spur, 
to  chew  over  old  tales,  he  was  encouraged  by 
Warburton  to  tell  his  pet  story.  It  was  about 
their  mutual  friends,  John  Trevelyan,  who  had 
disappeared  rather  mysteriously  twenty  years 
ago. 

Trevelyan  had  developed  a  serious  illness,  and 
as  his  physicians  ordered  a  change  of  climate, 
his  father  urged  Tremaine  to  accompany  him 
on  a  trip  to  the  South  Seas.  John  was  ad- 
venturous and  chose  the  Dolphin,  a  small  boat 
out  of  Liverpool,  with  Captain  Evans  in  com- 
mand. The  Captain  was  pompous  and  some- 
thing of  a  martinet.  He  commanded  every- 
body, with  no  partiality. 

They  sailed  happily  throught  the  Suez,  across 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Captain  did  some 
small  business  in  the  exchange  of  commodities 
in  the  harbors  of  India  and  the  South  Sea 
fs'ands.  Tremaine  interested  himself  in  eon- 
chology,  while  .John  Trevelyan  was  a  bit  of  an 
ornithologist.  They  landed  on  the  little  island 
of  Kendang,  where  a  couple  of  missionaries  had 
at  one  time  come,  to  reform  the  savages.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grant,  had  had  with  them  a  beautiful 
golden  haired  daughter,  but  the  tradition  now 
was  that  she  had  been  sent  back  to  England  to 
be  educated  and  had  married  a  country  vicar 
in  Wiltshire. 

As  the  two  passengers  disappeared  in  the 
island,  absorbed  in  their  studies  of  science, 
they  remained  longer  than  the  captain  found 
necessary  for  his  trade,  and  when  they  re- 
turned their  ship  had  already  set  sail.  Frantic 
at  first,  they  soon  decided  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  Captain  to  return,  as  they  knew  he  ex- 
pected to.  In  the  meantime,  the  natives  had 
made  friends,  and  had  allowed  them  the  free- 
dom of  the  island,  except  for  a  single  small  in- 
closed place  between  the  village  and  the  sea, 
and  the  men  were  always  curious  to  know 
who  its  inmate  was.  John  and  Tremaine 
waited  for  a  month,  and  when  there  was  still 
no  sign  of  Captain  Evans  they  began  to  despise 
the  beauty  and  color  of  the  gorgeous  island, 
with  its  gentle  inhabitants,  longing  desperately 
as  the  years  rolled  by  for  fellow  men  and  a  bit 
of  homely  English  civilization.  Trevelyan 
seemed  more  impatient  than  Tremaine  until  the 
latter  thought  his  companion,  who  was  still 
not  quite  well,  would  surely  go  insane  with 
the  homesickness.  At  last  one  day,  as  they 
watched  the  native  boys  out  swimming,  they 
noticed  one  small  fellow,  a  cripple,  being  teased 
and  butted  about  by  the  others  rather  cruelly. 
Just  then  a  ship  came  in  sight — Tremaine  gave 
a  cry  of  joy,  and  turned  to  show  Travelyan, 
but  the  latter  was  in  the  water,  saving  the 
drowning  cripple,  and  had  eyes  for  but  one 
thing.  A  girl  had  rushed  out  wildly  from  the 
little  secluded  hut,  screaming  for  the  rescue 
of  her  crippled  slave.  Travelyan  risked  his 
own  safety,  and  his  escape  from  the  island, 
for  the  sake  of  that  girl,  whose  beauty  was  un- 
surpassable. Her  name  was  Agatha  Grant.  The 
tale  about  that  country  vicar  was  only  a  tra- 
dition after  all. 

By  the  time  Captain  Evans  arrived  to  take 
the  men  away,  Trevelyan  had  already  decided 
to  remain  on  the  island,  in  happy  solitude  with 
his  beloved  Agatha.    Homesick?    Not  a  chance! 

 o  

THOROUGHBREDS 
Annie  Donnolly  Gore 

"jPj)  OWN  in  old  Kentucky, 

Where  they  never  have  the  blues, 
It's  there   the   Captain   kills   the  Colonel, 

And  the  Colonel  kills  the  booze, 
"Where  the  women  they  are  pretty, 

and  the  horses  they  are  too, 
Where  they  shoot  men  for  pastime, 

When  there's,  nothing  else  to  do." 
Beautiful  Eleanor  Lee,  the  old  Colonel's 
grandchild  and  heiress,  was  the  most  cherish- 
ed and  prized  "Thorough-bred;"  the  bluest 
blood  of  "Old  Kentucky"  flowed  thru  her  beau- 
tiful body,  for  she  came  of  good  old  pioneer 
stock.  Eleanor's  mother,  a  beautiful  girl  and 
heiress,  had  married  young  Robert  Lee,  and 
to  Elmhurst  he  had  brought  his  charming  Ken- 
tucky bride.  But  tragedy  overtook  them.  She 
was  thrown  from  her  horse  while  it  was  leaping 
over  a  fence, — the  horse  hung  his  foot, — and 
she  was  instantly  killed.  When  Eleanor,  or 
"Nancy",  as  everyone  called  her,  was  twelve 
years  old,  her  father,  Robert  Lee,  gave  up  the 
fight  and  passed  into  the  "Great  Unknown." 
He  literally  grieved  himself  to  death. 

Aunt  Harriet  and  Uncle  Billy,  devoted  slav- 
es, tho  the  days  of  slavery  were  over,  cared 
for  her  tenderly  ,and  at  the  time  of  our  story 
we  find  her  full  grown  and  radiantly  beautiful. 
On  an  adjoning  estate  lived  her  school-days 
friend,  Jack  Gaines.  Jack  was  now  a  full- 
fledged  attorney.  Their  reunion  at  Nancy's 
Commencement  Party  is  happy.  Everything 
desirable  in  life  seemed  within  Nancy's  reach, 
and  she  pays  no  serious  tribute  to  the  gloomy 
fortune-telling  prophecies  of  Aunt  Harriet  


Julia  Winters,  school-mate  of  Nancy  in  Paris, 
writes  that  she  will  visit  her.  Tlie  first  pro- 
phecy of  Aunt  Harriet  comes  true. 

Julia  arrives  and  is  immediately  attracted 
to  the  handsome  Jack.  She  is  careful,  how- 
ever, to  keep  her  likes  to  herself,  planning 
carefully  for  her  conquest.  Jack  and  his 
friend  Ray  do  the  entertaining  and  Julia  cap- 
italizes Ray's  respect  for  Nancy  to  turn  Jack 
her  way.  "Ray  and  Nancy  seem  to  be  the 
'devoted  lovers' — "  And  Nancy,  wondering  if 
it  was  merely  another  conquest  for  the  beau- 
tiful Northerner,  resolves  that  she  will  in  no 
way  interfere.  As  she  looks  at  Jack's  picture 
lovingly, — "If  you  do  care  for  Julia  and  she 
really  and  truly  loves  you,  dear,  I'll  make  any 
sacrifice  for  your  happiness  always,  for  love 
that  isn't  capable  of  sacrifice  isn't  worth  while. 
Tho  my  heart  breaks,  I'll  be  all  smiles  ". 

"Nancy"  the  thoroughbred  colt,  named  after 
Eleanor,  is  entered  for  the  Derby.  At  last  the 
eventful  day  dawned.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
were  centered  on  this  event.  And  when  the 
colt  "Nancy"  wins,  Ray  is  the  first  one  to 
congratulate  Nancy.  Julia's  visit  was  pro- 
longed. One  day  she  came  into  Nancy's  room, 
robed  in  a  charming  negligee  and  knelt  by  her 
side.  "Nancy,  I  love  Jack  and  I've  promised 
to  lie  his  wife.  I  want  your  good  wishes, 
dearest." 

Then  the  wedding.  Nancy  is  Maid  of  Honor 
and  soon  the  happy  couple  are  off  to  Europe. 
The  letters  that  Julia  sends  complains  of  the 
"stupidity"  of  it  all.  Nothing  to  do.  Nancy 
wondered  how  anyone  could  be  dull  with  Jack 
about.  They  write  of  their  intentions  to  re- 
turn. 

One  morning  riding  into  town, — Julia's  cat- 
collides  with  a  truck.  She  is  seriously  hurt. 
There  is  doubt  as  to  whether  she  will  sur- 
vive. Julia  calls  Jack  and  Nancy  to  her  bed- 
side and  implores  their  forgiveness  for  her 
selfishness.  She  tells  Nancy  that  Jack  loves 
only  her.  A  sudden  g-asp  and  then — quiet.  Julia 
dies. 

Once  again  it's  May  in  Old  Kentucky  and 
the  early  spring  flowers  are  all  abloom.  Out 
on  the  blue  grass  lawn,  Uncle  Billy  holds  baby 
Jack  on  the  Derby  winner's  colt, — another  high 
stepper  like  her  famous  mother,  "Nancy", — 
while  our  own  Nancy  smiles  happily  at  Jack, 
the   proud  father. 

 o  : — 

PAWN   OF  THE  SEA 
Myrne   C.  Barrett 

TWO  promising  little  boys  came  into  mis- 
fortune and  fortune  simultaneously,  and 
this  is  the  story  of  how  each  worked  out 
his  own  fate  in  a  different  way.  Robert  Thor- 
ton  Pikes  was  left  on  orphan,  and  still  too 
young  to  care  for  himself.  He  knew  his  cousin, 
Peter,  had  been  adopted  by  his  wealthy  Uncle 
Peter  Thornton,  whom  he  was  now  about  to 
visit.  Uncle  Thornton,  when  the  greetings  and 
introductions  were  over,  looked  sharply  over 
the  embarrassed  youth,  and  seemed  to  ap- 
prove of  him,  for  he  decided  right  then  to 
adopt  a  second  son. 

Young  Peter  entered  his  uncle's  bank  and 
was  a  credit  to  his  foster-father  in  his  com- 
mercial career.  But  Robert  Thornton  was 
more  imaginative,  and  insisted  on  studying 
aviation.  When  he  set  out  from  Bancroft-Sells 
aviation  field,  Uncle  Thornton  suffered  a  shock 
of  loneliness  and  despair  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  for  when  year  after  year  passed 
without  any  news  from  the  brave  young  adven- 
turer, he  grew  ill  with  anxiety,  and  finally  died. 

Fifteen  years  after  Robert's  first  take-off,  he 
came  back  to  his  cousin,  accompanied  by  Don 
Reet,  a  child  of  fifteen,  quiet  and  strange,  who 
walked  with  a  shifting  motion.  Robert  mourn- 
ed his  uncle's  death  and  then  told  the  story 
of  his  disappearance. 

He  had  flown  high,  clear  into  a  cloud  of 
thick  greenish  smoke,  from  which  he  emerged 
without  further  ability  to  locate  his  position. 
He  landed  upon  a  strange  island  which  was  all 
forest.  Its  people  were  all  Titian-haired,  spoke 
an  incomprehensible  jargon  which  resembled 
Spanish  as  much  as  it  resembled  anything, 
and  possessed  a  courteous,  gentle  manner  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  conventional  concep- 
tion of  semi-civilized  peoples. 

Ilo,  the  octoroon  maid,  tends  the  unconscious 
aviator  with  broad  cool  leaves  soaked  in  med- 
icinal herb  juices,  and  sees  to  all  his  physical 
needs,  although  he  is  unable  to  communicate 
with  her  because  of  the  strange  language.  He 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
the  wife  of  Don  Reet,  and  their  child,  a  little 
boy  whom  he  tutors  and  raises  quite  like  an 
American  student.  Don  Reet  falls  over  a  cliff 
in  an  accident  after  which  Robert  feels  he  can 
honorably  endow  his  devotion  upon  his  wife, 
and  her  fatherless  child. 

One  day  he  makes  a  special  effort  to  locate 
his  whereabouts.  He  has  by  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  living  on  an  island  off 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  apparently  geogra- 
phers have  neglected  to  report  on  accurately, 
and  he  is  sure  there  must  be  some  means  of 
escape.  He  takes  the  boy  as  mascot,  as  faith- 
ful a  youth  as  can  possibly  be  imagined,  and 
with  blankets,  a  supply  of  rice  cakes,  goat's 
milk,  and  plenty  of  garments  they  set  out  on 
their  long  walking  excursion  through  the  dense 


forests.  At  last  they  sight  the  ocean,  and  a 
ship  inhabited  by  dark  people.  These  sail 
swiftly,  and  take  the  two  as  passengers;  from 
then  on  the  trip  homeward  was  smooth  sailing, 
but  Robert  has  never  been  able  to  discover 
just  where  the  island  he  had  been  lost  on 
lies.  He  felt  justified  in  taking  the  boy,  whose 
crop  of  red  hair  he  has  neatly  barbered,  and 
for  whom  he  has  gotten  a  handsome  outfit  of 
English  clothes  that  fit  him  exquisitely  well. 
He  spent  some  time  with  him  leisurely  visit- 
ing in  Paris,  during  which  time  he  employed 
a  tutor  who  proved  to  be  a  fine  friend  to 
Robert  during  his  troubled  lonesome  year  of 
acclimatization.  Now  that  he  is  regaining  a 
sense  of  his  position,  back  in  civilized  Amer- 
ica, he  dreams  of  some  day  being  able  to  re- 
turn to  the  unknown  island,  and  bring  home 
with  him  his  beautiful  Titian  bride,  whose 
son  he  has  adopted. 

The  banker  l)°ars  the  tale  with  awe,  glad 
that  his  uncle's  money  was  left  them  so  that 
they  can  enjoy  their  reunion  and  a  few  years 
of  retirement  and  peaceful,  leisurely  travel. 

 o  

BROADCASTING  HAPPINESS 
Roscoe  R.  Miller 

A WELL-DRESSED,  well-fed  couple  are  the 
Dunn's,  of  Cabineton,  as  they  arise  from 
their  sumptuous  dinner  and  lead  their 
guest,  Mr.  Sutherland,  into  the  drawing  room. 
Sutherland  is  an  engineer  with  a  jovial  dis- 
position and  a  store  of  knowledge  he  radiates, 
in  a  way,  to  charm.  Mrs.  Dunn  calls  it  "ver- 
bal therapeutics,"  when  he  explains  his  own 
idea  of  the  relation  between  radio,  music,  good 
health,  and  happiness.  He  feels  that  music  and 
amusements  of  distinctive  kinds,  can  be  broad- 
casted in  such  a  way  that  millions  of  the 
populace  could  be  made  happy,  and  this  would 
do  away  with  the  need  for  doctors  for  physical 
unhappiness — sickness. 

He  tells  of  a  little  curious  shop  he  visited 
recently  called  "The  Tally  Shop".  Here  are 
waxed  figures  who,  for  the  insertion  of  a  coin, 
will  give  out  oracles  of  wisdom  and  deal  out 
happiness  in  sermonettes  of  a  most  charming 
and  entertaining  nature.  The  waxed  figures 
are  women  elegantly  proportioned,  whose  words 
fall  upon  listeners  with  an  air  of  mysticism. 
He  leaves  the  place  feeling  genuinely  impres- 
sed and  touched  by  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
what  he  has  just  heard.  These,  says  Mr. 
Sutherland,  are  some  of  the  vast  possibilities 
of  radio,  for  benefiting  the  public  at  large. 

Mrs.  Dunn,  fascinated,  wishes  to  hear  an 
exact  replica  of  one  of  the  things  Mr.  Suth- 
erland has  heard  at  "The  Tally  Shop",  and 
he  sings  her  "Our  Girl  Viola",  a  charming 
lyric  which  has  been  impressed  on  him  so 
that  he  can  recall  many  lines.  The  conver- 
sation which  then  ensues  between  the  men 
is  novel. 

"I  am  very  glad",  says  the  staid  and  for- 
mal Mr.  Dunn,  "to  know  that  practical  science 
is  being  put  to  such  wonderfully  helpful  pur- 
poses. I  agree  that  it  does  seem  that  society 
is  working  to  make  itself  more  happy,  upon 
a  sound  and  rational  basis,  when,  for  example, 
it  produces  such  inexpensive  but  universal 
means  of  amusing  and  instructing  its  mem- 
bers. Your  "Tally  Shop"  offers  a  complete 
list  of  the  weakness  of  the  ordinary  mortal, 
and,  too,  presents  a  chart  of  how  losses  may 
be  overcome. 

Mrs.  Dunn  interrupts  with  a  practical  ques- 
tion. Will  Mr.  Sutherland  accompany  her  on 
a  day  when  they  are  delivering  an  epigram- 
matic little  sermon  on  "Envy",  in  "The  Tally 
Shop?" 

Sutherland  consents,  admitting  that  there  are 
worse  vices.  He  promises  to  send  up,  in  the 
mean-time,  a  phonograph  record  of  the  theme- 
song    "The   Tally  Shop." 

 o  

WANDERING  BOY 
Mrs.  S.  Cappadona 

ONE  day  .the  factory  worker  and  bread 
earner  of  the  family  felt  his  eyesight 
growing  dim,  and  this  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  distressing  periods  of  eyestrain  which 
finally  resulted  in  his  blindness.  He  arose  one 
morning  and  turned  on  the  electric  light,  but 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  still  in  the  dark. 
He  called  for  his  wife,  and  asked  her  whether 
she  knew  what  happened  to  the  electric  fuse 
but  she  had  to  tell  him,  bitterly,  that  the  long- 
toil  at  close  work  in  the  factory  had  at  last 
made  him  blind. 

Mrs.  Murphy  had  been  a  hard  working  wo- 
man all  her  life,  and  now  she  instantly  assumed 
the  added  burden  of  earning  the  money  for  the 
family,  and  stayed  up  till  after  midnight 
laundering  the  neighbors's  clothing,  so  that  her 
husband  might  visit  specialist  after  specialist, 
but  to  no  avail.  At  last  she  too  became  ill  from 
the  severe  strain  and  the  sorrow,  and  her  only 
daughter,  pretty  and  meek  little  Dolly,  rose  one 
day  to  find  her  mother  still  in  bed.  She  called 
her  father,  who  urged  her  to  stop  working, 
saying  that  his  daughter  would  help  him  secure 
other  aid.  Father  had  a  good  singing  voice, 
and  the  Welfare  service  of  the  city  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  have  a  regular  route  along 
which  he  sang,  guided  by  the  faithful  Dolly,  and 
so  received  enough  money  to  tide  him  over  for 
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a  while.  But  this  sort  of  existence  palled  on 
the  heartsick  mother,  and  she  died.  Not  long- 
after  Dolly's  father  sang  for  the  last  time, 
leaving  the  young-  girl  of  fifteen  entirely  alone 
and  penniless. 

She  secured  work  in  a  factory,  and  found  a 
room  in  a  cheap  boarding-  house.  She  made  the 
acquaintance  of  another  girl  friend,  and  by 
joining  their  funds  they  took  a  single  room 
together  and  were  able  to  set  up  a  dainty  home. 
They  went  to  dances  and  plays  occasionally, 
and  it  was  at  a  dance  that  Dolly  met  the  first 
man  to  win  her  heart  forever.  Harry  Manson 
was  handsome,  and  had  a  winning-  personality, 
and  she  neglected  to  look  further  into  his  lack- 
adaisical manner,  when  he  declared  his  love 
without  mention  of  ultimate  marriage.  Dolly 
invited  him  to  her  room,  despite  her  landlady's 
warning.  Suddenly  she  found  herself  about  to 
become  a  mother.  She  felt  no  alarm,  confident 
of  Harry's  protection,  but  the  idea  of  marriage 
frightened  him,  and  he  disappeared  before  she 
could  make  any  plans  for  her  future  safety. 

Dolly  finally  became  reconciled  to  her  dread- 
ful fate,  and  was  kindly  taken  in  by  Mrs.  Gale, 
a  woman  who  consented  to  care  for  the  baby  for 
a  few  dollars  weekly,  while  Dolly  went  out  to 
work.  When  the  young  boy,  named  after  his 
father,  became  old  enough,  .'.-he  had  to  send 
him  to  a  private  school,  while  she  continued 
working.  He  was  a  splendid  lad,  and  had  learn- 
ed from  his  mother  to  sing  through  his  tasks. 

At  fifteen  he  left  school  to  earn  his  living 
and  possibly  ease  matters  for  his  mother.  At 
this  time  he  came  upon  a  man  resting  beneath 
a  tree  one  hot  summer  day,  and  felt  a  strange 
attraction.  The  man  was  faint  and  tired,  for 
he  had  been  leading  a  severe  and  lonesome  life 
for  the  past  year.  It  was  none  other  than 
Harry  Manson.  He  had  philandered  for  years, 
toying  idly  with  the  affections  of  one  girl  after 
another,  until  he  realized  that  they  were  all 
out  for  his  money  only,  and  would  never  give 
him  the  sincere  devotion  that  he  had  received 
from  the  simple-hearted  Dolly.  He  had  been 
searching  for  her  for  a  year,  eager  to  know 
about  his  child,  who  would  probably  be  called 
Harry.  The  youth  remembered  this  when 
shortly  after,  he  and  his  mother  were  discover- 
ed as  talented  vocal  artists,  and  were  trained 
for  the  stage,  becoming  wealthy  theatrical 
people.  It  chanced  that  his  mother's  chauffeur 
struck  Harry  as  he  was  walking,  fatigued, 
through  the  streets,  and  when  he  was  restored, 
his  old  sweetheart  recognized  him  and  again 
suggested  marriage,  after  the  long  lonesome 
years.  He  accepted,  with  great  remorse  and 
love,  and  they  began  life  anew  as  a  happy 
united  family. 

VAN   ALSON'S   LAST  ITEM 
C.    Emory  Tuttle 

A REPORTER  of  the  "Louisiana  Sun"  took 
a  fancy  to  old  Don  Jose  Hernandez,  who 
had  grown  wealthy  by  a  series  of  clever 
exploits  of  circumstances  which  to  another  man 
might  have  meant  disaster.  When  he  published 
the  tale  in  the  paper,  it  met  the  admiration 
of  the  country's  most  noted  crook,  Mr.  H.  S.  C. 
Van  Alson,  Horticulturist.  The  man  perceived 
Hernandez  as  bait,  and  paid  him  a  visit,  os- 
tensibly to  make  a  study  of  the  fruit  germs  of 
that  area,  and  to  discover  a  means  of  exter- 
minating these  destructive  insects.  Since  Her- 
nandez recognizes  his  personal  benefit  in  such 
a  venture,  he  extends  his  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  allowing  him  to  room  in  his  own 
home,  right  across  his  hall. 

Van  Alson  studied  his  germs,  but  he  studied, 
in  addition,  the  ways  of  that  household,  and 
soon  he  knew  that  Don  Jose  went  to  the  bank 
twice  a  week,  and  secreted  his  money  in  an 
opening  behind  a  picture  on  his  bedroom  wall. 
In  a  short  time  he  made  a  hasty  departure  for 
Celso,  just  as  young  Juan  Hernandez  returns 
from  his  college  in  the  States.  At  the  wharf 
he  is  held  up  by  Charles  Anderson,  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department.  Anderson  sleekly 
informs  the  frightened  man  that  young  Juan, 
arriving  just  in  time  to  perceive  the  criminal 
whom  he  recognized  from  old  newspaper  re- 
ports leaving  that  town,  had  come  home  to  find 
his  father  prostrate  from  a  poison.  He  used 
his  medical  knowledge  in  bringing  his  father 
around,  and  instantly  reported  the  affair  to 
the  police,  in  time  for  them  to  cut  in  on  Van's 
departure.  He  had  escaped  a  number  of  times 
before,  and  they  were  determined  to  hold  him 
now. 

But  Van  Alson  was  an  old  hand  at  this  game 
of  capture  and  escape,  and  in  a  few  hours  was 
off  the  S.  S.  Orion,  slipping  silently  into  the 
muddy  water  of  the  Mississippi.  He  boarded 
the  "Mary  Ann"  for  Havana,  and  two  days 
later  walked  down  the  gangplank,  and  right 
into  the  hands  of  the  law.  He  had  succeeded 
in  knocking  Anderson  unconscious  and  making 
his  escape,  but  even  in  Havana  the  police  had 
been  notified  to  be  on  the  watch.  Mendoza, 
a  sharp,  old  police  detective,  filled  out  his 
complete  record  and  sent  him  on  to  New  Or- 
leans with  "bracelets."  But  Alson  worked  for 
hours  until  he  freed  his  hands  of  these  and 
again  made  his  escape  by  water.  He  was  by 
now  exhausted,  and  reflected  wearily  on  his 
desperate  fight  for  life.  For  what?  He  thought 
of  Carmen,  the  golden-haired  vampire,  who  had 


refused  his  love  when  he  was  an  honest,  hard- 
working youth,  insisting  that  what  she  required 
was  a  man  with  plenty  of  money.  He  had 
set  out  desperately  to  get  her  money — and  his 
wild  raids  on  humanity's  purse  was  caused  by 
his  love  alone.  A  cat  strolled  by  him  as  he 
reflected  on  this,  and  with  his  last  few  cents 
he  set  out  to  get  food  for  himself  and  the 
animal.  Again  he  was  held  up  by  the  police, 
but  in  the  patrol  wagon  he  threw  himself 
against  the  curb  and  broke  his  neck.  An  autop- 
sy revealed  later  the  sad  fact  that  the  poor, 
wrecked  man,  almost  insane  with  the  need  to 
constantly  avoid  the  law,  had  been  carrying 
around  a  pair  of  lungs  so  diseased  with  tuber- 
culosis, that  he  would  probably  not  have  lived 
another  year  at  any  rate. 

Carmen  wept  in  her  luxurious  hotel  apart- 
ment, as  she  read  of  his  fate  in  the  paper,  and 
then  rouged  her  pouting  lips  and  set  out  to 
meet  Don  Jose  Hernandez. 

 o  

VIRGINIA  IN  A  FAR  COUNTRY 
Katherine  Higgins  Somers 

TWO  American  missionaries  in  a  small  vil- 
lage in  Africa  have  been  stricken  with  the 
jungle  fever,  and  when  the  old  Reverend 
was  sure  there  was  no  longer  any  hope,  he 
summoned  Old  Faithful,  his  servant,  and  in- 
structed him  to  take  their  daughter,  Virginia, 
to  the  Johan  Kreuger  farm,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  jungle.  There  she  is  to  remain,  in  the 
companionship  of  the  Kreuger's  girl,  Molise, 
until  Old  Faithful  should  communicate  with 
her  great -aunt,  Mrs.  Rachel  Farwell,  and  then 
have  her  returned  to  America. 

This  promised,  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Paul  Liv- 
ingston both  die  in  peace,  and  Virginia  and 
Old  Faithful  set  out  in  search  of  the  Kreuger's 
farm.  On  the  way,  Virginia,  who  is  still  young 
enough  to  forget  her  sorrows  in  her  curiosity 
over  the  new  sights,  is  much  impressed  by  one 
special  event.  Once  when  they  find  it  necessary 
to  climb  a  tree  and  shelter  themselves  against 
a  pair  of  lions,  she  is  able  to  discern  the  top 
of  a  beautiful  mansion,  lit  up  to  sparkling  gold 
by  the  bright  African  sunshine.  She  learns 
that  this  is  the  home  of  the  well-known  Curt- 
field's,  who  reside  near  the  farm  where  she  Ts 
to  live. 

Near  the  farm  she  comes  upon  a  poor  lame 
boy  who  says  that  old  man  Kreuger  is  in  need 
of  a  new  sheep  girl.  This  gives  Virginia  an 
idea.  She  assumes  the  role,  and  bids  Old  Faith- 
ful goodbye,  promising  to  remain  there  as  hired 
sheep  girl  until  he  should  locate  her  great-aunt. 
But  her  curiosity  and  artistic  nature  lead  her 
to  wander  off,  so  that  one  of  the  sheep  is 
stolen.  When  she  returns  to  the  farmer  and 
his  wife,  she  is  severely  beaten  for  her  late- 
ness and  her  neglect,  and  sent  away.  She  wand- 
ers desperately  through  the  woods  when  sud- 
denly she  hears  voices,  and  peering  through 
the  bushes,  she  detects  the  same  small  lame 
child,  with  a  number  of  men  planning  to  rob 
the  Kreuger  household,  in  revenge  for  the  way 
they  crippled  the  child  by  their  cruel  beatings. 
Virginia,  the  daughter  of  a  missionary,  has 
never  forgotten  her  training  as  a  good  Christian, 
and  hastens  back  to  warn  Kreuger  of  impend- 
ing danger.  She  sprains  her  ankle  on  the  way, 
and  shouts  to  Kreuger  to  put  on  his  lights  and 
be  careful. 

It  chanced  that  Arthur  Curtfield,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  States,  where  his  family  had 
visited  him  on  his  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity, is  out  lion  hunting.  He  discovers  the 
girl,  and  has  her  brought  to  his  home — the 
beautiful  mansion  of  which  Virginia  has  dream- 
ed. There  Arthur  finds  her  ravishing,  and  hopes 
to  win  her  love.  The  family  add  their  ap- 
proval the  more  heartily,  when  Old  Faithful 
returns  and  announces  that  she  is  the  heiress 
of  a  great  fortune,  for  her  great-aunt,  Mrs. 
Farwell,  has  died.  Arthur  loved  the  poor  little 
shsrsi:  girl  and  Virginia  is  sun  that  it  is  not 
her  wealth  that  he  is  marrying. 

 o  

THE   LASKER  CASE 
Russel  Williams 

LO  Wan  was  the  Japanese  valet  who  just 
added  the  last  touch  of  orientalism  to  the 
bachelor  apartment  of  Craig  Ardmore,  a 
careful  artist.  A  friend's  father  had  rescued 
this  faithful  Oriental  from  a  brawl  in  California, 
where  the  white  students  had  been  objecting  to 
his  presence  at  the  public  schools.  Now,  when 
Lo  Wan  admits  Hugh  Lamar,  an  old  fraternity 
chum  of  Craig's,  his  perfection  of  manner  and 
silent  reserve  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the 
visitor. 

Craig  tells  his  friend  what  both  of  them  are 
henceforth  most  concerned  about.  The  body 
of  Clair  has  been  missing  since  the  report  of 
her  death,  and  both  her  lovers  are  willing  to 
devote  themselves  toward  discovering  the  mys- 
tery. Hugh  had  left  for  South  Africa,  hoping 
that  his  chum  might  secure  her  when  his  rival 
was  gone,  but  Clair  perversely  chose  Howard 
Lasker,  a  philanderer  with  whom  she  was 
hopelessly  infatuated.  She  married  him,  and  he 
rewarded  her  by  some  show  of  fidelity  for  the 
first  year.  Then  his  old  habits  of  debauchery- 
began  to  gnaw  at  his  vitals,  and  more  and  more 
he  disgraced  the  elegant  family  of  Forest  by 
being   included   in   scandalous   tales   of  parties 


given  by  the  notorious  Mrs.  Cartright.  One 
day  Clair  was  heard  arguing-  with  him,  after 
he,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  rage,  had  struck  her, 
and  the  maid  recorded  that  she  had  said  she 
could  kill  him  at  times.  That  same  day  she 
called  at  his  office,  and  a  few  minutes  after,  a 
shot  was  heard,  and  Clair  was  seen  to  stagger 
out  of  the  building.  Lo  Wan,  always  fond  of 
her,  the  daughter  of  his  savior,  was  on  hand  in 
time  to  take  her  to  her  hotel.  She  was  pro- 
nounced dead,  and  when  the  Japanese  was  left 
to  care  for  her  while  arrangements  for  her 
disposal  were  to  be  made,  she  was  seized  by 
two  men  who  had  gagged  Lo  Wan.  The  police 
assumed  that  Clair  had  been  the  murderer,  and 
the  case  was  hushed  to  prevent  further  scandal. 

This  is  the  story  that  the  stricken  Craig  Ard- 
more told  his  friend,  while  Lo  Wan  listened  at 
the  keyhole.  For  days  Hugh  devoted  himself 
toward  further  discovering  the  mystery,  and 
one  day  it  was  automatically  solved  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Clair,  in  tears  and  sup- 
plication. Her  confession  cleared  Lo  Wan,  who 
had  himself  administered  a  potion  to  make 
her  appear  dead,  while  he  hired  men  to  hide 
her  away,  for  he  knew  that  the  state  would 
pronounce  her  guilty  of  murder.  Now  she  was 
al  le  to  explain  that  Mrs.  Cartright  had  visited 
Lasker  at  the  same  time,  and  had  threatened  to 
shoot  herself.  In  struggling  to  take  the  revolver 
from  her,  Howard  caused  the  shot  to  be  fired 
which  killed  him.  The  revolver,  unfortunately, 
was  one  known  to  be  Clair's. 

Lo  Wan  had  le;  rned  in  his  native  country 
the  psychological  effect  of  continually  bringing 
before  a  criminal  a  reminder  of  his  crime,  until, 
unnerved,  he  is  forced  to  confess.  Although 
Mrs.  Cartright  escaped  the  law  in  that  city, 
he  puisued  her  with  gifts  and  notes  and  phone 
calls  concerning  Lasker,  until,  obsessed,  she  ran 
to  police  headquarters  and  confessed  her  guilt. 
Clair  and  Ardmore  are  united,  and  Hugh  apo- 
logizes to  the  faithful  Lo  Wan  for  his  suspi- 
cions. 

 o  

THAT    BOY'S   CONFESSION    IN  THE 
FELON'S  CELL 
Mrs.  Josie  Demunbrun 

A KINDLY  woman  who  has  just  lost  her 
own  child  in  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  that 
had  overun  the  city,  heard  from  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  case  of  a  youth  just 
his  age,  Michael  Olsen,  who  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  felony,  and  thrown  miserably  into 
a  cell  awaiting  judgment.  Eager  to  discover 
the  cause,  of  what  she  considered  the  boy's 
mischief,  young  Mrs.  Denton  donned  her 
mourning  garments  and  set  out  for  the  jail. 

She  heard  the  boy's  confession  from  his  own 
mouth.  He  spoke  frantically,  nervously,  but 
inspired  by  her  sympathy  and  sincerity,  so  that 
she  sat  wiping  great  tears  from  her  cheeks  as 
he  talked  on  and  on. 

Michael  believed  Mrs.  Denton  was  the  saint 
whom  his  mother  had  promised  him  in  her 
dream  that  she  would  send  to  him.  He  was  an 
orphan,  whose  father  had  been  a  periodical 
drinker,  and  during  his  stages  of  extreme  in- 
toxication would  revile  the  boy  and  kick  him 
into  toil  and  drudgery.  One  day  Michael  went 
swimming  with  a  boy  friend,  and  the  latter  was 
frightened  by  the  marks  of  the  whip  upon  the 
child's  back.  He  came  late  at  his  meals,  for  he 
was  too  hungry  to  be  able  to  wait  over  the 
food  while  his  father  devoured  most  of  it  and 
left  him  the  pickings,  but  even  this  lateness 
aroused  the  old  man's  ire.  Hunger  encouraged 
the  boy  to  his  tint  theft  of  a  purse,  and  when 
he  found  it  contained  only  five  dollars  he  cursed 
his  fate.  This  made  him  eager  to  steal,  more, 
for  better  luck,  and  when  he  incautiously  has- 
tened to  the  large  department  store,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  prosperous  looking  lady,  he  was 
caught  with  his  hands  on  her  elegant  bag.  Poor 
Michael's  deed  had  been  prompted  by  sheer  in- 
stinct— the  instinct  to  obtain  food  when  he  was 
hungry — but  for  this  he  was  instantly  clapped 
into  jail,  and  having  no  good  mother  to  con- 
cern herself  about  his  release,  he  was  neglected 
there.  His  father,  he  presumed,  was  on  an- 
other drinking  bout,  and  would  not  wish  to  help 
him  anyway.  He  had  prayed  to  his  dead 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Denton,  he  was  sure,  was 
the  answer  to  his  prayer. 

Mrs.  Denton  was  touched  by  the  humble 
respect  that  the  boy  seemed  to  have  for  her, 
and  became  possessed  with  a  desire  to  protect 
him.  She  secured  the  address  of  his  father, 
and  went  to  pay  old  Mr.  Olson  a  visit.  As  she 
had  expected,  he  was  lying  on  the  couch,  just 
getting  over  his  drunken  stupor,  and  in  a 
rather  receptive  mood.  She  showed  him  a  roll 
of  bills  to  soften  his  manner  toward  her,  and 
then  proceeded  to  state  her  case.  She  did  not 
reveal  that  the  man's  son  was  in  jail,  but 
merely  said  he  was  ill,  and  she  wished  to 
care  for  him  during  his  convalescence  he,  she 
c'aimed,  had  been  attacked  by  the  typhoid  germ 
which  had  left  so  few  children  free,  and  hav- 
ing lost  a  child  of  her  own  by  this  disease,  she 
pleaded  for  the  opportunity  to  save  this  other. 

Mr.  Olson  had  a  weird  sort  of  love  for  his 
son,  and  would  ordinarily  have  grown  violent 
at  the  suggestion  of  anyone's  taking  this  butt 
of  his  temper  away  from  him,  but  this  woman 
had  upon  him  the  same  unearthy  appeal  that 
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she  had  over  his  son.  He  refused  the  money 
she  offered,  and  said  when  his  son  was  better, 
he  would  arrange  to  have  him  sent  to  a  con- 
valescent home. 

Mrs.  Denton  allowed  months  to  pass,  while 
her  visits  did  as  much  for  both  man  and  boy. 
Being  a  widow,  the  love  she  inspired  in  Olson 
terminated  in  their  marriage,  and  Michael,  at 
last  had  a  happy  home  life  with  the  saint  who 
was  the  answer  to  the  prayer  he  had  sent  his 
mother. 

 o  

THE  DEACON'S  DOWNFALL 
R.   M.  Yust 

THE  public  of  Annapolis  were  diversely  in- 
terested in  the  announcement,  of  the  death 
of  Cy  Perkins  and  Jack  Malloney. 
Back  in  1904  in  a  state  that  called  itself  dry, 
lived  Jack  Malloney,  a  handsome  and  good  na- 
tured  dandy.  He  had  a  Hot  Dog  Emporium 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  flourishing.  He  was 
peddling  Anhauser  Busch  Beer  through  Blind 
Pigs  and  many  other  sources  but  competition 
was  cutting  down  his  profits  every  day.  He 
calls  on  Cy  Perkins  with  a  plan  to  boost  his 
business. 

Cy  was  a  sly  old  wealthy  hypocrite,  deacon 
in  the  church,  respected  by  a  few,  known  by 
many.  Jack  is  fond  of  Cy's  daughter,  Ima,  and 
she  frankly  throws  herself  upon  him.  He  begins 
to  take  into  consideration  her  hair,  with  the 
rats,  the  padding,  the  whale  bones,  and  long 
skirls,  finally  decides  its  worth  the  bargain 
and  proceeds  with  his  plan.  He  tells  Cy  he  will 
help  to  elect  him  Mayor  of  Annapolis  at  the 
coming  election  providing  he  appoints  him  Chief 
of  Police.  They  finally  come  to  an  agreement 
to  divide  the  profits. 

Chief  Jack  Malloney  began  raiding  the  speak- 
easies and  Blind  Pigs.  He  dumps  beer  in  the 
sewer  like  a  true  spirit  of  the  law.  After  get- 
ting a  nice  sum  of  money  to  cease  this  hope- 
less waste  of  liquor  from  private  companies, 
they  receive  a  private  shipment  of  beer  and 
open  a  business;.  It  did  not  take  long  before 
Cy  and  Jack  were  the  wealthiest  citizens  in 
town.  Cy  recommended  the  national  drink  of 
his  beer  at  a  meeting  of  the  officials  of  his 
church  instead  of  wine  for  sacramental  pur- 
poses. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1929,  Cy  and  Jack 
were  met  at  the  gate  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
by  a  large  enclosed  car  of  foreign  make. 

After  driving  all  day  and  half  the  night,  they 
arrived  at  Annapolis,  now  a  city  of  150,0(10 
people.  The  car  stopped  before  a  large  marble 
palace.  They  saw  many  cars  parked  around 
this  beautiful  place,  called  "The  Bucket  of 
Blood".  Under,  the  large  elctric  sign  they  read, 
"Owned  and  Operated  by  Ima  Perkins." 

Ima  stepped  into  their  shoes  shortly  after 
they  were  locked  up  for  their  infamous  ruin 
of  the  town.  She  set  up  her  own  night  club, 
1  ut  acted  more  quietly  and  more  effectively, 
without  the  use  of  the  law.  Now  they  saw  the 
once  beautiful  daughter  of  Cy,  who  ushered 
them  into  her  private  office.  She  was  fat  and 
jovial,  and  offered  them  a  drink  which  might 
have  been  wood  alcohol,  fucal  oil,  hair  tonic, 
varnish  remover,  or  what  have  you,  although 
they  could  detect  a  flavor  of  raw  corn  whiskey 
and  a  little  Jake.  Ima  laughed  at  the  renewed 
efforts  of  Jack,  her  old  suitor,  to  win  her,  and 
promised  to  show  them  the  more  modern  way 
of  making  whooppee.  She  presses  a  button 
and  the  wall  rolls  back. 

Cy  and  Jack  stand,  with  their  hair  rising 
slowly  on  end,  while  a  smile  begins  to  crack  in 
their  hardened,  careworn  faces.  They  took  one 
hungry  look  at  the  beautiful  ladies — and  then 
the  grand  fade-out. 


THE  REMEMBRANCE 
Nicholas  Varrone 

BEFORE  the  great  World  War,  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia,  lived  a  poor 
family.  Guiseppe  Landi  was  a  member  of 
a  Society  called  the.  Fraternity  of  Hussars,  and 
nothing  but  a  leader  of  bandits.  One  day  his 
son,  Benedict,  was  visited  by  Count  Bruno,  a 
young  cavalier,  who  asked  to  see  a  deed  which 
the  Notary  had  in  his  safe.  Benedict  said  he 
would  have  it  for  him  when  he  called,  but  in 
the  meantime  he  availed  himself  of  this  deed, 
and  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  was  a  will  his 
father  possessed,  dividing  his  inheritance  be- 
tween the  same  Count  Bruno  and  his  son, 
Benedict.  He  destroyed  this,  and  left  the  of- 
fice, before  Bruno  returned. 

Without  revealing  what  he  suspected  of  his 
father,  he  and  his  sister  decided  to  go  to 
Paris,  for  he  wished  to  study  medicine.  During 
his  absence,  his  father  and  his  bandit  com- 
rades capture  the  niece  of  the  Cardinal  Man- 
fred, and  held  her  for  a  ransom.  When  she 
was  returned,  on  receipt  of  the  money,  the 
shock  had  given  her  paralysis,  which  no  doctors 
could  cure.  She  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  where,  coincidently,  Ben- 
edict was  still  a  student.  After  many  doctors 
had  tried  to  restore  her,  they  finally  decided  to 
allow  the  young  Dr.  Benedict,  who  seemed  quick 
and  precocious,  to  examine  the  girl  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  such  a  strong  fancy.  His 
first  meeting  so  quieted  the  Countess  Anne  that 


she  seemed  improved  even  before  any  medici- 
nal aid  was  administered.  Benedict  paid  fre- 
quent visits,  preparatory  to  the  arrangements 
for  an  operation.  At  one  of  these  he  met  the 
Count  Bruno,  whose  old  affiliations  with  his 
father,  a  bandit,  caused  him  to  suspect  the 
friendship  between  Bruno  and  his  beloved 
Countess.  His  own  father  had  died  of  illness, 
and  Benedict  felt  a  keen  desire  to  destroy  this 
accomplice  in  his  father's  crimes. 

Just  as  he  was  setting  out  to  operate  on 
Anne,  he  was  held  up  and  struck  by  two 
two  hired  men,  and  he  was  quick  in  deciding 
that  Bruno  had  a  hand  in  the  affair.  He  came 
late,  but  in  time  to  accuse  Bruno,  and  make 
the  operation,  which  turned  out  most  success- 
ful. Bruno  was  arrested,  and  the  affair  be- 
tween Benedict  and  his  bride  would  have  pro- 
gressed, were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  the 
World  War.  Often  was  Benedict,  wounded  and 
imprisoned,  subjected  to  misery  and  torture, 
though  nothing  seemed  as  awful  as  his  separa- 
tion from  the  Countess,  whom  he  feared  he 
would  never  be  able  to  win  again.  Perhaps 
she  had  not  fully  recovered  from  her  opera- 
tion, and  lay  in  agony,  awaiting  his  exclusive 
treatments?  At  last  the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  he  hurried  to  California,  which  was  the  last 
place  he  had  heard  from  her,  in  a  letter  from 
Anne.  Happily,  he  found  her  still  waiting  for 
him,  still  utterly  in  love  with  hint,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  she  confessed  to  her  father 
the  source  of  her  long  and  serious  grief — she 
had  been  unable  to  recover  while  still  worry- 
ing over  Benedict.  The  father  had  to  agree  to 
the  marriage,  although  socially  the  young- 
people  were  ill  matched,  for  he  was  anxious 
for  his  daughter's  complete  recovery,  and  grate- 
ful to  Benedict  for  the  part  he  had  played  in 
bringing  this  about. 

 o  

MY  MOTHER 
Nicholas  Varrone 

THE  Cinderella  episode  has  never  died,  for 
there    are    cruel    stepmothers  throughout 
eternity,    and    unfortunate    and  beautiful 
foster  daughters. 

Beatrice  was  a  forlorn  child,  as  she  stood 
over  her  mother's  grave  in  tearful  prayer, 
telling  her  of  the  unhappiness  in  her  life  caused 
by  her  father's  new  bride,  and  her  step-sister, 
Margaret.  As  she  turns  homeward,  she  meets 
her  friend,  Giannano  Delfiero,  who  might  have 
been  her  lover,  did  he  dare  to  woo  such 
beauty. 

The  Prince  of  that  country,  son  of  King 
Charles  V  and  the  gentle  Queen  Marie,  has  not 
been  able  to  wed,  for  he  refuses  to  do  so  un- 
less he  is  really  in  love.  The  people  are  clam- 
oring to  know  his  choice  and  he  goes  to  bed 
weary  with  the  eternal  question  that  is  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  throughout  the  realm — 
"who  is  the  young  Prince's  bride  " 

He  has  a  beautiful  dream  in  his  troubled 
sleep,  with  the  image  of  the  humble  Beatrice 
hovering  delicately  like  an  ephemeral  rainbow 
within  his  vision.  He  awakes  as  if  in  a  night- 
mare, and  calls  his  father,  the  King,  and  the 
Queen. 

"I  have  seen  my  bride,  father,  mother,  and 
I  must  do  all  in  my  power  to  obtain  her." 

The  King  cannot  understand  his  strange  son, 
but  humors  him  in  his  wish  to  stage  a  fete 
for  the  whole  land,  to  invite  every  maid  for 
the  Prince's  perusal. 

In  the  meantime,  Beatrice  has  been  impris- 
oned in  her  father's  garden  home,  by  her  step- 
mother, while  her  father  has  departed  on  a 
business  trip  to  the  Orient.  Only  Delfiero  vis- 
its her  occasionally,  with  a  serenade,  but  even 
he  must  leave  to  enter  the  King's  army,  and 
she  grows  ill  with  her  narrowed  existence. 

Margaret,  on  the  other  hand,  is  being  out- 
fitted resplendently,  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince.  Mrs.  Delmount  is  bent  on  securing  him 
for  a  son-in-law.  The  Prince  passes  her  by, 
but  his  eyes  are  dimmed  by  the  sight  of  a 
poorly  clad  figure  just  visible  through  a  win- 
dow, and  he  enters  the  Delmount's  home  to 
ask  to  see  Beatrice.  He  greets  her  rejoicing, 
for  she  is  indeed  the  woman  of  his  dreams. 

After  they  are  married,  war  is  declared  and 
the  Prince  and  Delfiero  must  leave  for  battle. 
The  latter  so  distinguishes  himself  that  he  is 
made  Count  Giammeno,  but  the  Prince  returns 
to  a  horrible  scene,  for  Emily  Delmount  has 
put  poison  in  Beatrice's  coffee,  and  she  is  now 
lying  dead  in  her  room. 

For  the  next  two  nights  the  guards  com- 
plain of  a  ghost,  but  the  Count  discovers  that 
Beatrice  rises  and  walks  in  her  sleep,  and  he 
revives  her  and  summons  the  Prince.  There 
is  again  wild  rejoicing  and  his  reclamation  of 
his  beautiful  bride,  and  the  Count  is  given  the 
Princess  Louise  in  marriage  for  reward. 

Beatrice,  far  from  taking  advantage  of  her 
cruel  step-mother  and  step-sister  invites  them 
to  her  salon  daily,  so  that  by  the  time  her 
father  returns  from  the  Orient  they  are  fast 
friends,  and  the  daughter,  Margaret,  has  made 
the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  court  nobles. 
Her  only  sorrow  is  that  her  own  mother  can- 
not be  with  her  in  her  good  fortune,  but  she 
returns  regularly  to  place  a  wreath  on  her 
grave. 


OMAR    AND    THE  GRAPE 
E.    C.  Utter 

THREE  inseparable  Hindoo  friends  are  seen 
outside  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Naishapur, 
Persia.  They  are  students  of  Imam  Mowaf- 
fak,  the  leader  among  them  being  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  well-known  Hakim  Omar 
Khayyam  while  still  a  beautiful  youth,  and  his 
friends,  Hasan  Ben  Sabbah  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
The  women  and  girls  who  had  come  for  their 
water  at  the  well  were  just  departing,  their 
graceful  forms  swaying  under  the  weight  of 
their  load,  but  their  steps  bouyant,  for  had 
they  not  just  been  conversing  with  three  most 
gallant,  most  excellent  young  men?  Besides, 
they  maintained  the  tradition  that  students  of 
Imam  Mowaffak  would  attain  to  greatness  and 
fortune,  and  this  threw  an  added  halo  about 
their  male  companions.  The  boys,  looking  off 
admiringly  into  the  distance,  and  realizing  they 
are  doomed  to  be  separated  when  school  is 
over  and  romance  takes  them  along  different 
paths,  suddenly  decide  to  make  a  vow.  "To 
whomsoever  this  fortune  falls,  he  shall  share  it 
equally  with  the  rest,  and  reserve  no  pre- 
eminence for  himself." 

"Be  it  so",  they  agreed.  And  the  colorful 
scene  shifts  to 

MODERN  VERSION 
Three  boys,  American  soldiers  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
Gerry,  the  son  of  a  contractor,  Homer,  son  of 
a  lawer,  and  Ben,  son  of  a  minister.  These 
adventurous  and  promising  New  Yorkers  meet 
for  the  first  time  in  the  service.  They  cap- 
ture a  machine  gun  nest  of  the  Germans  togeth- 
er, and  from  this  time  become  close  friends. 
As  they  are  about  to  part,  they  discuss  their 
doubts  and  plans  for  the  future,  and  Ben,  the 
quietest  and  most  unassuming,  suddenly  dis- 
plays an  aggressive  nature  in  his  suggestion 
that  the  future  success  of  any  one  of  them  is  to 
be  divided  equally  among  the  three.  Since  all 
are  good  sports,  and  possess  the  typically  mod- 
ern gambling  spirit,  this  is  instantly  acceded 
to.  It  is  decided  that  each  shall  try  to  carry 
out  his  own  plans,  and  that  the  next  meeting- 
after  their  separation  from  the  army  shall  be 
without   any  pre-arrangement. 

Skip  ten  years.  The  chance  meeting  takes 
place,  naturally,  in  a  night  club.  Gerry  re- 
ports that  he  came  home  from  the  war  to  find 
that  his  father's  contracting  business  had  pros- 
pered. He  had  entered  the  business  at  once 
and  the  two  had  become  very  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential, so  that  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
he  had  just  been  elected  district  alderman  and 
had  confidence  and  ambition  toward  the  mayor- 
hood  of  the  city.  Homer  had  returned  home 
and  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  music 
and  was  now  popular  as  the  director  of  enter- 
tainment in  that  particular  night  club  to  which 
the  politician  had  taken  his  friends.  Ben,  the 
least  successful  of  the  three,  had  had  many  re- 
buffs due  to  his  timid  nature,  and  has  finally 
become  embittered  by  his  experiences  since  the 
war.  His  appearance  at  this  expensive  night 
club  is  on  business  only — he  is  to  make  terms 
with  the  leader  of  a  booze  ring  to  act  as 
guard  and  gunman. 

It  is  a  joyful  meeting  when  they  recognize 
each  other,  and  Gerry  is  prompt  in  offering 
to  make  his  settlement  according  to  their  agree- 
ment. Ben  quickly  takes  the  cash,  but  when 
Homer  refuses  his  share,  saying  that  he  is 
happy  in  his  work  and  will  within  a  few  years 
own  his  place  of  entertainment,  Ben  becomes 
ashamed  and  leaves  as  quickly  as  possible.  Gerry 
finally  suggests  that  he  equip  a  roof  garden  for 
Homer  on  a  new  apartment  hotel  which  he  has 
just  completed  and  has  a  controlling-  interest 
in.  This  offer  is  accepted  by  Homer,  and  the 
plan  is  made  and  work  is  started  at  once. 

The  garden,  as  it  is  finally  constructed,  is  a 
most  luxurious  replica  of  the  time  and  spirit 
of  Persian  civilization  when  Omar  Khavyam 
lived  his  poetic  life,  and  Homer  instinctively 
chooses  to  name  it  "The  Oasis." 

The  night  for  the  opening  is  a  big  event. 
Entertainers  from  the  night  club  where  Homer 
formerly  was  engaged  are  invited,  among  them 
a  young  and  fascinating  singer  and  dancer  with 
whom  Homer  is  unknowingly  in  love.  Helen 
is  a  young  girl  still  studying  music  and  danc- 
ing and  with  few  friends  but  her  beloved  art 
and  Homer,  who  has  taught  her  much. 

After  several  weeks  "The  Oasis"  is  an  ar- 
tistic and  financial  success.  Meanwhile  Ben 
has  lost  his  share  of  the  money  in  a  stock 
market  crash.  He  has  thrown  his  lot  with 
the  gang  leader. 

The  new  candidate  for  mayor  on  the  plat- 
form opposed  prohibition  and  made  speeches 
against  lawlessness  and  organized  liquor  traf- 
fic. The  leaders  of  this  illegal  business  believe 
that  they  have  been  double  crossed  and  the 
politician  is  no  longer  popular  with  them.  His 
attitude  is  being  discussed  by  a  few  of  the  ring 
at  a  meeting  in  "The  Oasis",  when  Ben  enters 
and  joins  his  colleagues.  He  becomes  drunk 
and  offers  to  put  the  candidate  away.  But 
Gerry  and  a  small  party  are  gathered  in  one 
of  the  tents  when  Ben,  locates  him  and  fires 
a  shot  through  the  walls,  wounding  both  Gerry 
and  Helen.  Detectives  who  are  on  guard  in- 
stantly shoot  and  fatally  wound  Ben.  Gerry 
and  Helen  are  taken  to  the  hospital.  Homer 
is  with  them,  and  suddenly  learns  that  he  is 
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irrevocably  in  love  with  this  poor  girl.  He 
confesses,  to  which  she  smiles  that  she  has 
hoped  and  prayed  for  it — and  even  detected  it 
— for  the  past  few  weeks. 

 o  

FATE 

William  Hill 

THE  daughter  of  a  New  England  clergy- 
man inherited  her  father's  sense  of  duty 
and  propensity  for  hard  work.  Aware  of 
the  decline  of  the  financial  state  of  the  family 
purse,  Germaine  Blake  endeavored  to  work  her 
way  through  school,  so  that  by  the  time  of 
commencement  she  was  so  run  down  that  she 
suffered  periodical  loss  of  memory. 

During  a  dance  following  the  reception,  she 
begs  to  be  excused  from  her  escort  and  leaves 
the  hall.  She  nervously  hails  a  taxi  and  asks 
the  driver  to  take  her  to  the  station.  She 
feels  that  she  must  get  away,  escape  some- 
where— but  where?  She  cannot  think  why. 
She  takes  a  train,  and  is  helped  by  a  Mrs. 
Goodwill,  who  is  on  her  way  to  New  York  to 
make  the  steamer  to  Europe.  She  is  taken  to 
some  private  home,  but  escapes  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. She  comes  among  two  footpads  and 
interrupts  their  work  of  holding  up  a  man. 
She  frightens  them,  and  they  take  to  their 
heels,  while  the  released  victim  offers  her  his 
wallet  and  places  her  in  a  taxi. 

In  the  taxi  she  is  again  helpless  when  the 
driver  says  "where?"  and  answers  absent- 
mindedly,  "White  Star",  on  which  Mrs.  Good- 
win is  sailing.  On  meeting  the  kind  woman,  she 
gives  her  name,  which  surprises  the  woman  and 
causes  her  to  increase  her  maternal  interest. 
She  was  taken  on  the  boat,  where  she  encount- 
ered one  of  the  footpads,  who  is  being  searched, 
but  cannot  quite  recall  where  she  saw  him 
before.  He  offers  his  love,  and  noticing  that 
she  has  not  accused  him  of  theft,  hopes  that 
she  has  forgotten.  In  the  meantime,  a  wallet 
having  been  found  in  her  possession  he  feels 
secure  that  if  anyone  is  to  be  charged  with 
theft,  it  will  be  this  girl. 

The  weather  changes  suddenly  —  a  great 
storm  is  brewing.  Van,  the  footpad,  typical  of 
his  nature,  is  one  of  the  first  to  shout  for  alarm 
and  clamor  to  be  rescued  by  a  small  boat.  The 
women  and  children  are  cared  for,  but  a  tumult 
and  turmoil  threatens  to  arise,  for  escape  seems 
out  of  sight. 

Galway  Manor  stands  on  a  bluff  overlooking 
Donagle  Bay.  Sir  Granville  Leight  paces  back 
and  forth.  This  storm  has  unnerved  him,  for 
it  is  a  terrific  night.  Suddenly  his  valet  in- 
forms him  of  the  danger  on  the  ocean,  and 
they  instantly  summon  aid  to  rescue  whatever 
thev  can  of  the  party.  Germaine  and  Mrs. 
Goqdwill  are  both  saved.  When  Germaine 
awakens  after  days  of  rest  and  quiet,  she  is  so 
completely  recovered  that  she  can  explain  her 
identity,  and  asks  to  be  taken  home.  Her 
smile  is  pathetically  beautiful,  and  Leight  gets 
a  twinge  that  makes  him  think  he  may  not 
wish  to  take  her  home  after  all.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  Mrs.  Goodwill  is  the  only  relative 
remaining  to  him  since  the  great  war,  and  he 
is  touched  by  this  woman's  kindness  to  the 
young  girl.  She  then  explains  to  him  that  she 
recognized  the  features  of  this  extremely  beau- 
tiful child  as  those  belonging  to  an  old  sweet- 
heart of  hers,  who,  by  another  trick  of  fate, 
turns  out  to  be  Germaine's  father.  When  she 
had  previously  mentioned  her  name  to  Mrs. 
Goodwill,  the  woman  knew  the  truth  but  wished 
to  reveal  nothing.  She  explains  now  that  their 
engagement  was  broken  because  he  had  refused 
to  give  up  his  humble  calling  of  clergyman  and 
accept  her  wealth  and  live  like  an  idle  gentle- 
man but  she  has  always  regretted  her  obstin- 
acy in  his  matter,  realizing  that  he  was  right. 

Leight  has  money,  but  he  is  willing  to  start 
from  the  bottom  up,  for  Germaine,  if  she  will 
have  him.  She  smiles  her  acceptance  with  her 
inimitable  smile. 

 o  

THE    HELMET  AND   THE  CAPE 

Lillian  Sincere  Ahrens 

THE  leather  goods  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue 
that  advertised  a  brief  case  at  ridiculously 
low  sale  price  was  the  cause  of  a  series  of 
startling  events,  beginning  with  the  contest  be- 
tween two  strange  girls,  Cordelia  and  Barbara, 
who  stood  outside  the  shop  window  greedily 
examining  the  brown  leather  bag.  Barbara 
felt  obliged  to  allow  Cordelia  to  enter  the  shop, 
since  she  had  seen  the  article  first,  and  with  a 
sniff  of  "sour  grapes",  left. 

A  moment  later  the  charming,  student  of 
Bronson's  on  the  Hudson  emerged  from  the 
store  alive  with  delight,  and  hailed  a  taxi  to 
drive  her  home  with  her  precious  prize.  A 
brief  case  to  a  high  school  girl  is  the  epitome 
of  romance.  Many  adventures  accompanied 
the  girl  on  her  trip,  the  most  important  being 
the  meeting  with  Harry  Payton,  a  cynical  phil- 
anderer who  was  touched  and  amused  at  the 
way  this  sweet  child  clung  to  "Tweedledums", 
the  pet  brief  case,  despite  many  narrow  es- 


capes along  the  crowded  traffic-ridden  through- 
fares  on  her  way  home.  He  managed  to  pacify 
her  finally  so  that  he  would  escort  her  to  her 
elegant  Fifth  Avenue  home  in  safety,  and 
there  he  left  her,  by  this  time  completely  en- 
amoured of  her  baby  charm  and  affectionate 
wistfulness. 

Harry  met  the  child's  maid,  Margot,  and  a 
few  other  members  of  the  household,  but  learn- 
ed that  Bud,  Corde's  brother,  had  not  yet  re- 
turned home  from  the  war  because  while  there 
the  general  had  entrusted  him  with  some  valu- 
able papers,  which  he  had  lost,  and  he  had 
promised  never  to  return  home  until  they  were 
recovered  so  that  he  might  be  completely  ex- 
onerated. Harry  could  appreciate  this  sense 
of  honor,  for  he  had  learned  much  in  the  war 
himself.  Josh,  Bud's  father,  was  also  away, 
helping  his  worthy  son  to  locate  the  papers. 

The  girl's  mother,  a  stern  disciplinarian,  was 
indignant  at  her  bringing  a  stranger  thus  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  house.  They  had  to 
part  in  secret,  but  not  until  Harry's  heart  was 
entirely  ensnared,  more  than  it  ever  had  been 
by  the  sophisticated  women  in  whose  social  cir- 
cles he  constantly  travelled.  Cordelia,  distress- 
ed at  her  mother's  attitude,  decided  to  send  the 
troublesome  brief  case  as  a  token  of  her  affec- 
tion to  Harry,  with  a  note  in  it  telling  of  her 
love,  and  requesting  that  he  never  allow 
"Tweedledums"  out  of  his  sight. 

So  far  has  Harry  progressed  in  his  romantic 
attachment  to  Cordelia  that  he  ridiculously 
takes  the  bag  with  him  on  his  trip  across  the 
ocean.  The  brief  case  has  been  associated 
with  him  by  now,  and  he  is  a  mysterious  per- 
sonage, for  his  strange  attachment  to  such  a 
homely,  inanimate  object  arouses  much  sus- 
picion. When  Cordelia  had  delivered  it  with 
her  own  hands  in  the  hotel,  the  porters  and 
hotel  proprietors  remarked  that  she  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  they,  too, 
wondered  about  the  character  of  their  guest, 
Harry  Payton,  who  had  such  callers. 

On  the  ship  was  Angela  White,  a  detective 
for  the  United  States,  and  a  staunch  upholder 
of  prohibition.  She  did  not  doubt  that  Harry's 
brief  case  contained  liquor,  so  she  said.  Bush- 
nell  and  Emory  were  two  other  passengers,  the 
former  a  lawyer  and  the  latter  his  pal,  who 
both  seemed  to  suspect  the  same  thing.  Morse 
was  another  passenger  against  whom  Harry 
felt  a  secret  dislike,  for  they  were  continually 
hovering  about  his  restless  form.  For  several 
days  he  was  distracted  by  a  helmeted  form,  with 
a  cape,  who  seemed  anxious  to  communicate 
with  him.  He  succeeded  in  taking  Harry  away 
form  his  brief  case  for  an  instant,  after  which 
Harry's  frantic  search  to  recover  the  same 
terminated  in — a  murder! 

Payton  found  himself  standing  over  the  form 
of  a  dead  woman — Angela  White,  just  as  Morse 
was  disappearing,  and  Bushnell  and  Emory 
instantly  assumed  that  he  was  the  assassin.  In 
his  hand  was  a  paper  which  told  the  secret, 
but  he  maintained  a  stubborn  silence  through- 
out the  long  trial  on  the  boat,  lest  Cordelia's 
sweet  name  be  dragged  into  an  ignoble  scan- 
dal. In  the  States,  the  final  trial  cleared  up 
the  whole  mystery. 

Emory  makes  his  confession,  when  all  else 
proves  of  insufficient  evidence  to  convict  Pay- 
ton.  He  was  the  close  friend  of  Bud  in  the 
army,  who  had  confided  to  him  that  he  would 
hastily  return  home  as  soon  as  he  could  give 
up  the  papers  to  the  general  who  owned  them. 
Emory  did  not  wish  to  be  separated  from  Bud, 
and  stole  the  papers,  so  that  Bud  could  not 
go  home  at  all.  Then  he  was  tortured  by  their 
possession,  not  knowing  how  to  rid  himself 
of  them.  He  saw  Angela  White  on  his  trail, 
and  when  he  felt  that  she  was  using  the  brief 
case  event  with  Payton  as  an  excuse  for  her 
rather  offensive  intrusions,  he  hoped  to  throw 
off  the  legal  suspicions  by  killing  Angela  just 
when  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  Harry  was 
the  object  of  her  manouevers,  so  that  he  could 
still  keep  his  papers.  But  he  had  not  counted 
on  her  being  able  to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper 
which  Harry  took  from  her  hand  the  name  of 
her  assassin,  and  the  accusation.  He  begged  to 
be  forgiven,  for  it  was  friendship  with  Bud 
which  prompted  his  disgrace.  He  is  convicted, 
in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  Josh  and  Bud. 
Barbara,  who  was  also  on  the  ship,  becomes  en- 
gaged to  Bushnell,  and  Cordelia  joins  a  nunnery, 
united  in  spirit  with  the  soul  of  the  harrowed 
man  executed. 


THE    LESSON   OF   HIS  LIFE 
Lillian  Sincere  Ahrens 

TWO  men  wooed  the  beautiful  young  dancer 
of  the  town,  sweet  Alice,  but  one  was 
wealthy  and  the  other  poor.  Reggie  Gray- 
was  a  poet  with  an  empty  pocket,  and  won 
Alice  by  his  lyrical  powers,  so  that  the  pros- 
perous John  Beldon,  an  iron  founder,  married 
another  whom  he  did  not  love. 

Eighteen  years  later  we  see  Donald  and 
Ilene,  the  children  of  their  once  lovely  mother, 
Alice,  being  sent  off  gayly  to  school,  and 
cautioning  their  mother  not  to  drudge  so  stren- 
uously with  other  people's  washing,  in  order  to 
support  the  house-hold.    The  poet  has  turned 


out  a  poor  provider,  and  Alice  has  stopped  her 
occasional  dancing  because  her  energy  was  re- 
quired in  other  directions.  For  a  short  period 
Reggie's  art  had  been  patronized  by  society, 
but  his  refusal  to  make  love  to  the  wealthy 
patroness  lost  him  his  reputation  as  a  poet. 
His  sudden  rise  and  fall  so  disrupted  him  that 
he  grew  ill  and  died. 

John  Beldon  was  a  plain  man  and  humble 
father,  after  the  birth  of  his  two  children, 
Harry  and  Grace.  He  sent  them  to  school  be- 
cause it  had  occurred  to  his  prosaic  mind  that 
that  is  what  he  should  do,  but  they  were  dis- 
tressed and  ashamed  of  his  mediocre  habits. 
His  wife  died  just  before  college  commence- 
ment of  Harry,  and  he  was  suddenly  aroused 
to  a  realization  of  the  way  he  had  drifted,  and 
allowed  his  children's  affection  no  acknowl- 
edgement or  return.  He  went  for  them  to  re- 
turn during  their  vacation  but  by  a  strange 
coincidence  they  had  been  invited  to  the  home 
of  their  friends  at  school,  Donald  and  Ilene,  and 
preferred  not  to  come.  John,  furious,  con- 
sulted his  old  friend,  Amos  Foster,  the  pro- 
minent lawyer.  Amos  took  him  in  hand,  with 
a  unique  idea  of  his  own.  He  trained  John 
along  his  old  talent  of  oratory,  and  secretly  ar- 
ranged to  have  him  on  the  commencement 
program  to  make  a  speech  on  the  education  of 
modern  parents. 

The  commencement  exercises  brought  toge- 
ther the  four  children,  Alice,  and  John — all  un- 
wittingly. When  John  rose  to  make  his  speech 
his  son  fairly  shrieked  with  astonishment  and 
pride.  He  called  his  father  from  the  seat,  so 
that  his  sister  had  to  pull  him  down.  Their 
reunion  after  the  speech  was  a  most  touching 
sight  to  Donald  and  Ilene,  who  wished  that 
they  could  be  equally  proud  of  their  mother. 

Imagine  their  astonishment  when  the  very 
next  number  on  the  program  was  a  dance  by 
Alice  Simmons.  The  children's  shouts  of  ap- 
plause could  not  be  distinguished  in  the  general 
acclaim  that  her  gorgeous  dancing  invoked, 
but  after  the  performance  she  sank  her  head 
shamefully  but  happily  in  her  daughter's  bosom, 
and  John  came  up  to  stroke  her  brow.  The 
reunion  resulted  in  three  marriages — John  and 
Alice,  Donald  and  Grace,  and  Harry  and  Ilene. 

 o  

REMORSE 

Lillian   Sincere  Ahrens 

THE  story  opens  with  a  most  novel  setting. 
A  beautiful  but  obviously  poor  young  girl 
is  standing  pitifully  outside  an  old-fash- 
ioned cottage  that  seems  to  maintain  a  peculiar 
dignity  beside  the  other  tenement  houses  in 
the  slumming  district  of  the  city,  which  Jack 
Hammond  and  Clay  Turnbull  have  come  to 
visit.  Clay's  attraction  for  the  girl  is  mutual, 
but  he  dare  not  tell  his  friend,  after  they  re- 
turn. Jack's  insight  has  taught  him  to  nip  this 
spontaneous  romance  in  the  bud,  lest  it  flourish 
and  die  out  as  all  the  former  romances  of  the 
bachelor  Clay  have  done.  He  purchases  the 
cottage  from  Buella's  parents,  who  must  sell 
because  of  the  father's  illness  and  poverty,  but 
kindly  consents  to  allow  the  family  to  remain 
there  for  two  years.  This  ownership  means  the 
visits  of  Jack  to  the  home  where  the  two  daugh- 
ters, Buella  and  Jessie,  blossom  like  hot-house 
flowers,  unnoticed.  Clay  comes  along,  and  the 
inevitable  results.  He  marries  Buella,  and  they 
have  a  son  of  his  own  name.  Jack  and  Jessie 
accompany  them  on  their  many  social  affairs, 
and  Jack  notices  suddenly  that  Clay  is  being 
ensnared  by  an  old  flame — the  vampire,  Dora. 
Clay  has  become  bored  by  married  life,  and 
wishes  to  find  Buella  in  a  compromising  posi- 
tion,  so  that  he  can  secure  a  divorce. 

Just  as  Buella  is  confessing  her  sorrow  to 
Jack,  and  receiving  his  sympathy,  Clay's  de- 
tective discovers  them  in  this  intimate  situa- 
tion, and  he  and  Clay  accuse  them  of  an  in- 
trigue. Clay  places  the  matter  of  the  silent 
divorce  in  the  hands  of  his  faithful  secretary, 
Harry,  who  has  always  befriended  Buella  and 
little  Clay,  and  will  not  turn  traitor  to  them 
now. 

For  a  year  Clay  has  a  hectic  existence  with 
Dora,  when  she  suddenly  throws  him  aside  as 
abruptly  as  she  had  picked  him  up.  Lost  and 
alone,  he  feels  a  desire  to  go  back  to  his  wife, 
and  sends  Harry  to  discover  her  whereabouts. 
A  few  weeks  later  Harry  comes  back  with  a 
heartbreaking  tale. 

Clay  grips  his  chair  as  he  listens,  while 
Harry  tells  that  Buella  is  residing  in  an  old 
tenement,  with  Clay  in  constant  attendance, 
for  she  is  a  nervous  wreck.  Jack,  known  to 
the  landlady  as  "Smith",  visits  her  frequently, 
but  always  in  violent  temper,  and  quiets  her 
nerves  By  morphine  doses  that  heighten  her 
pain  and  suffering.  He  forbids  her  to  teach  the 
child  anything,  under  threat  of  torture,  for  he 
has  vowed  that  Clay's  child  must  grew  up  a 
ninny,  and  Buella  weeps  that  he  seeks  to  re- 
venge himself  on  an  innocent  boy. 

Clay  is  by  now  beside  himself  with  remorse, 
and  wishes  to  be  taken  instantly  to  see  his 
former  wife.  What  is  his  surprise,  when  he  is 
taken  to  a  quiet,  respectable  home,  and  greeted 
by  a  Buella,  as  pretty  as  he  ever  remembered 
her,    with    the   boy   clinging   tenderly    to  her 
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skirts.  The  story  Harry  told  was  a  plan  of 
Jack's,  to  hasten  the  reunion  of  this  unhappy 
pair.  Harry  confesses  that  the  divorce  pro- 
ceedings had  never  been  attended  to,  so  they 
are  still  peacefully  married.  At  last  Jack  and 
Jessie  feel  free  to  be  married,  without  the 
stain  of  family  slander. 


WONDERS   OF   THE  CIRCUS 
Minnie  Culpan 

ONE  of  the  oldest  dime  museums  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  remembered  with 
pleasure  by  Minna  Hampton,  for  she  was 
just  a  romantic,  adolescent  young-  girl  being  es- 
corted by  a  young  man  for  the  very  first  time, 
when  she  went  to  the  opening  show  of  this  fan- 
tastic amusement  place.  Her  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  sight  of  a  man  who  was  born  with  his 
baby  sister  partly  inbeded  in  his  trunk,  so  that 
the  limbs  of  the  child  wiggled  out  of  his  chest. 
They  were  dressed  in  dainty  bootees  and  silk 
socks,  and  the  man  seemed  agile  and  well  able 
to  take  care  of  the  two  of  them.  Minna 
squeezed  Willie's  arm,  who  finally  persuaded 
her  to  move  on  with  him.  They  then  saw  two 
girls  bound  together  by  one  body,  but  with 
four  legs,  four  arms,  and  two  heads.  The  girls 
seemed  happy  and  gay,  and  danced  and  sang 
together.  Their  harmony  and  wisdom  in  get- 
ting along  together  struck  Henry  as  sign- 
ificant, and  when  he  left  the  Museum  he  turned 
to  Minna  with  the  startling  abrupt  question, 

"Darling,  don't  you  think  we  might  be  a 
pretty  good  pair  of  twins  too,  if  we  were  bound 
to  each  other?" 

Minna,  who  had  enjoyed  the  sight  very  much, 
was  impressed  by  the  suggestion,  and  thus, 
without  much  forethought,  they  were  engaged. 
As  soon  as  Willie  received  enough  money  from 
his  commissions  as  a  salesman,  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

These  legally  made  "twins"  would  have  got- 
ten along  splendidly,  except  for  Minna's  extreme 
loneliness,  while  her  husband  spent  days  away 
from  her  selling  out  on  the  road.  Once  a  young 
man  came  to  her  door,  ostensibly  to  offer  her 
an  invitation  to  a  town  circus,  but  actually 
more  interested  in  business  of  a  more  private 
nature  which  he  was  ambitious  to  enact  with 
this  pretty  girl.  She  sent  him  hastily  away, 
much  frightened,  but  after  he  left  she  remem- 
bered his  chestnut  blonde  curls,  and  felt  a  shiver 
of  apprehension. 

When  Willie  returned  that  night  she  con- 
fessed to  him  that  her  loneliness  was  leading 
her  to  have  strange  thoughts.  He  would  have 
to  do  something  about  it.  At  his  suggestion 
that  they  go  out,  she  said  "Let's  go  to  see  the 
town  circus."  They  did,  where  they  met  Min- 
na's visitor,  who  was  surprised  and  discouraged 
to  see  her  with  Willie.  That,  she  thought, 
would  cure  him. 

But  this  visit  to  the  circus  accomplished 
more,  for  Henry  bought  there  a  turtle,  which 
Minna  named  "Ockey",  who  became  very  friend- 
ly, and  a  pet  bird.  With  these  the  girl's  lone- 
liness came  to  an  end.  "Ockey"  lasted  only 
seven  months,  but  soon  after  there  was  a  pet 
of  a  more  lifelike  nature — a  real,  bouncing  boy. 


INSPIRATION 
Mary  Dawson  Hall 

THE  wildest  thing  of  the  wild  country  re- 
gions where  the  lumber  camps  were  si- 
tuated was  perhaps  the  little  red-haired 
beauty,  Margaret  Morgan,  whom  her  lifelong 
chum,  Tom  Sanders,  had  always  called  Peg. 
He  had  loved  her  for  her  temper,  as  well  as 
for  her  wild  grace  and  sincerity. 

Jack  Martin  sent  his  son  as  new  foreman 
to  this  camp,  hoping  that  away  from  the  de- 
generating influence  of  collegiate  life  in  New 
York,  he  might  develop  more  brawn  and  a 
keener  interest  in  the  difficult,  serious  aspects 
of  his  life.  Jack  developed  nothing  else  but  a 
passionate  love  for  Margaret,  whom  he  finally 
persuades  to  accompany  him  to  New  York.  She 
leaves  Tom  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  fully 
determined  to  refine  herself  into  the  aristocratic 
woman  which  Jack  promised  her  she  would 
become,  as  his  wife. 

She  is  met  in  New  York  by  a  hired  companion, 
Aunt  Saray,  who  turns  out  her  dearest  friend. 
Jack  keeps  their  marriage  secret  from  his  royal 
social  set,  until  his  wife  has  learned  the  charms 
and  self  control  that  gives  perfect,  civilized 
poise.  She  fades  a  bit  under  the  rigid  routine 
of  her  existence,  and  her  enforced  imprison- 
ment, and  loses  faith  in  the  love  Jack  has  pro- 
fessed he  bears  her.  More  so  does  she  miss 
her  handsome,  physically  great  and  beautiful 
Tom,  when  she  sees  Jack  leaving  her  more 
and  more  for  the  company  of  a  wild  set  of 
drinking  flappers  and  their  silly  parties.  To 
ease  her  loneliness,  she  has  a  son  whom  she  de- 
cides to  call  Tom.  But  Aunt  Sarah  has  dis- 
covered, before  the  others,  that  this  unfor- 
tunate child  is  paralyzed  on  both  legs,  and 
to  prevent  further  torture  on  the  part  of  the 
lonely  country  girl,  she  secretly  takes  the  baby 


to  a  foundling  society.    Here  she  encounters  a 
poor,  distressed  woman  weeping  at  having  to 
leave  her  healthy  baby  boy  in  the  care  of  the 
society.    Aunt  Sarah  makes  a  bargain  with  her 
whereby  they  exchange  babies  ,and  the  para- 
lyzed child  is  brought  up  in  the  society,  well 
paid  for,  while  the  strange  child  is  brought 
home  and  placed  in  Margaret's  boudoir.  For 
years  this  new  Tom  was  the  solace  of  her  life 
until  her  unhappy  marriage  to  Jack  forced  her 
to  desert  him  and  return  to  her  old  sweet- 
heart,   Tom   Sanders.     In  the   meantime,  the 
crippled  boy,  known  as  Eugene  Nicholas,  has 
been  adopted  by  Aunt  Sarah,  a  most  loving 
lady  of  aristocratic  origin,  who  has  been  in- 
dulging the  youth   in  his  ambition  to  paint. 
He  has  excellent  technique  as  artist,  but  lacks 
the  inspiration  to  do  a  real  artistic  piece  of 
work.     The  Baron  who  has  been  patronizing 
him,  invites  a  friend  whom  he  is  sure  Gene  will 
consider  an  inspiration.     She  is  Amy  Sanders 
the  daughter  of  Peg,  who  married  Tom  after 
being  divorced  from  Jack  Martin.     They  can- 
not  know    that    they   are   related,    but  Aunt 
Sarah  bears  the  secret  well  in  mind.  When 
Amy  comes,  Gene  is  so  taken  with  her  that  he 
feels  a  futile  love  affair,  but  Amy  has  given  her 
heart  to  Tom  who  is  the  adopted  son  of  Jack 
Martin.    Aunt  Sarah  at  last  confesses  her  story, 
for  Gene  is  singularly  attracted  by  this  girl 
and  she  wishes  to  forestall  tragedy.  Amy  learns 
that  Tom  is  her  adopted  brother,  but  she  is  still 
free  to  marry  him  since  they  are  not  actually 
kin,  and  the  beautiful  crippled  artist,  with  the 
poetic  soul,  is  her  own  sweet  brother.  He  finds 
in  her  the  source  of  inspiration  he  has  wanted, 
and  whereas  before  he  trembled  at  his  growing 
fondness  for  her,  he  now  realizes  it  is  brother- 
ly affection,  and  feels  free  to  bestow  it  and 
bask  in  it  most  lavishly. 


FLANNELS 
A.  Curran 


TWO  women  doctors  were  discussing  the 
subject  of  courage  in  installing  a  new  order 
into  things.  Dr.  Braithwaite  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  is  a  staunch  pioneer. 
She  accepts  all  the  most  modern  medical  ideas, 
and  so  formalizes  her  theory  that  she  takes  the 
pioneer  step  of  dressing  the  maid  in  uniform, 
just  as  a  doctor's  nurse  is  dressed  in  uniform. 
The  maid's  costume  consists  chiefly  of  a  pair  of 
white  "Pioneer  flannels",  as  Tom  calls  them. 
Tom  is  the  maid's  boy  friend,  who  has  for- 
bidden her  to  accept  such  an  indignity,  and  the 
little  girl  is  now  frightened  that  he  may  enter 
and  see  her. 

The  two  doctors  go  out,  and  the  bell  rings. 
The  maid  starts,  and  looks  relieved  to  see  that 
it  is  only  an  agent  of  new  drugs.    Mr.  Smith 
is  the  traveller  for  a  firm  of  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Appliances  and  Drugs,  and  after  fully  ap- 
preciating the  maid's  quaint  costume,  informs 
her  that  he  has  some  wonderful  pioneer  meth- 
ods  of   treating   patients,    if   the   young  lady 
could  get  him  a  hearing  with  the  doctor.  The 
maid  knows  the  difficulty  Dr.  Braithwaite  has 
been  having  with  her  patients  of  late,  and  the 
word   "pioneer"   sets  her  off.     She  asks  Mr. 
Smith  to  wait,  if  he  can  do  so  without  insulting 
her.    Then  a  bell  rings,  and  the  maid  is  satis- 
fied that  it  is  only  the  Nervous  Patient,  and 
Tom.     The    entrant    faints    at    sight    of  the 
flannels,  and — presto — Mr.  Smith  is  on  the  job 
with  the  pioneer  smelling  salt  that  instantly  re- 
vives   her.     Next    comes   Mr.    Jacobsen,  who 
wishes  to  explain  to  Dr.  Braithwaite  that  his 
costume   firm   cannot   lend   costumes   for  the 
Charity  Matinee  in  aid  of  the  hospital.  He  has 
been  here  before,  and  Molly  the  Maid  advises 
Mr.  Smith  he  can  use  his  "pioneer  extinguisher" 
to  temporarily  put  him  out  t>f  consciousness. 
By  the  time  the  doctor  arrives  a  number  of 
people  have  been  thus  haphazardously  attended 
to,  and  still  Molly  is  thankful  that  Tom  has 
not  yet  arrived.      The  doctor,  incensed  at  the 
seeming    confusion,    demands    an  explanation. 
The    Nervous    Patient    has    been  complaining 
against   the   necromancer,   Mr.    Smith.  Molly 
explains  that  she  has  indorsed  her  mistress' 
own  interest  in  pioneer  movements  by  allow- 
ing Smith  to  use  his  pioneer  drugs  on  the  pa- 
tients are  not  satisfied  and  undoubtedly  Dr. 
Braithwaite  find  this  very  annoying.     In  dis- 
missing him,  she  heatedly  dismisses  all  attempt 
to  "pioneer"  her  profession  again,  and  Molly  is 
ordered  instantly  to  remove  her  flannels.  She 
disappears   in  an  adjoining  room  in  a  great 
hurry,  as  the  bell  rings.    Then  the  Maid  emer- 
ges, wreathed  in  smiles,  and  a  neat  black  silk 
pleated  skirt,  just  in  time  to  answer  the  door 
bell  and  admit  Tom. 


A  DREAM  OF  ANCIENT  ROME 

Jean  Pauline 

AIUS  Caligula  Caesar  derived  his  middle 
name  from  the  Greek  "Calige",  meaning 
soldier's  boot,  which  he  wore  while  still 
a  toddling  infant  when  in  Germany  in  his 
father's  camp.    He  grew  up  among  them,  but 


lost  his  parents  and  was  given  over  to  Tiberius 
who  supervised  his  education.  Tiberius'  reign 
was  full  of  intrigues,  and  Caius  was  instilllS 
with  many  vices.  He  grew  up  an  extreme 
coward,  and  when  in  power  became  a  tyrant 
The  scene  opens  at  the  imperial  threshold' 
where  Caius  is  called  by  Tiberius,  and  given  the 
gown  of  manhood.  The  youth  is  in  doubt  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  his  guardian's  interest  in 
mm,  and  this  fear  of  possible  danger  haunts 
him  even  in  the  midst  of  festive  abandon  in 
the  pleasure- loving  court.  Caius  was  married 
to  Junia,  whom  he  did  not  love,  and  the  latter 
wanes  in  longing  until  she  dies  for  lack  of  af- 
fection. 

One  night  Tiberius  suffers  nervous  terror 
and  overlooks  the  probabilities  of  Caius  as  his 
successor.  He  summoned  Caius,  while  ill  and 
fidgeted  with  his  signet  ring,  but  fell  uncon- 
scious before  determining  whether  or  not  to 
give  it  to  the  boy.  Caius,  thinking  him  dead 
took  the  ring.  When  Tiberius  conu>s  to  he 
rises  in  objection,  but  his  strength  gives  way 
and  he  falls  dead.  Thus  Caius  passes  into  his 
position  as  Emperor,  without  a  deliberate  ges- 
ture from  Tiberius  to  the  successor  Prelo- 
rians  and  guards  sing  "Hail,  Hail,  Hair-  and 
words  of  praise  for  the  new  emperor.  After 
the  funeral  Caius  enters  the  temples-  of  Tastor 
and  Pollux,  and  addresses  the  guards.  He  wish- 
es to  know  of  his  brother  Nero.  They  answer 
that  Nero  was  accused  of  conspiracy  bv  Tibe- 
rius and  banished  to  Pontia,  where  he  died  of 
starvation.  His  brother  Drusus  was  starved 
to  death  in  the  vaults  of  Palatium  l.y  the  order 
of  Tiberius.  His  mother,  too,  Tiberius  had 
allowed  to  starve  on  the  island  of  Pantataria. 
Caius  sets  out  for  the  island,  to  secure  Ihe 
bones  of  his  dead  family  and  deposit  them  in 
urns  with  his  own  hands. 

For  a  year  the  new  emperor  reigns  well  and 
messages  of  panygyric  are  his  daily  food.  But 
when  he  first  met  the  exquisite  Livia  Orestilla, 
on  the  day  she  was  to  bacome  the  bride  of 
Cnaius  Piso,  his  intense  love  caused  him  to 
take  the  woman  for  himself.  Cnaius  meekly 
advised  Livia  to  follow  the  emperor,  since  all 
in  the  kingdom  belong  to  him, — even  the  loves 
of  another.  He  has  come,  in  his  manhood,  to 
imitate  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius.  This  attrac- 
tion lasted  only  a  short  time,  however,  after 
which  he  fancied  the  love  of  Regulus'  bride, 
Lollia  Paulina,  who,  although  she  was  forced 
to  come  to  him,  maintained  a  pride  and  aloof- 
ness which  was  so  intolerable  that  he  divorced 
her  and  renounced  women  for  a  while. 

Thus  his  energies  were  devoted  toward  re- 
building   the    empire,    raising    the    wall,  and 
heightening  his  own  grandeur,  until  he  became 
the   victim   of   a   fresh   passion.     The  young 
widow  he  married  held  him  by  her  passion, 
and  a  daughter  was  born  whom  he  called  Julia 
Drusilla.    But  his  wars  and  conquests  had  cost 
him  all  the  wealth  of  the  land,  and  now  he  had 
to  gather  money  by  both  fair  means  and  foul, 
for  the  festive  occasion  of  her  birth.  He  arouses 
critical  discussion  among  the  people.    A  freed- 
man  and  Bassus  are  disappointed  and  enraged 
by   his    loose    habits    and   acrimonius  nature. 
They  plot  his  life,  but  Consul  Protogenes,  over- 
hearing, arrests  Bassus,  and  the  freedman  dis- 
appears.   Capito  hears  that  his  son,  Bassus  is 
oe  killed,  and  in  pleading  for  ms  me  oeioic 
Caius,  is  told  that  he  too  will  be  killed.  Capito 
then  promises  to  disclose  the  names  of  other 
conspirators  if  both  he  and  his  son  are  freed. 
He  then  informs  Caius  that  his  two  prefects, 
Charea  and  Callistus,  and  Caesonia,  his  own 
Empress  are  the  guilty  ones.    He  kills  the  two 
men,   Capito   and   Bassus,   and   summons  the 
newly  accused,  but  as  they  deny  any  guilt  of 
conspiracy,  they  are  sent  away, 
been  here  before,  and  Molly  the  Maid  advices 
fied  that  it  only  the  Nervous  Patient,  and  not 
Protogenus   is  found  to  be  in  league  with 
Caius,   and   is  murdered.     The   wise  emperor 
merely  recognizes  this  as  a  fortunate  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  who  his  enemies  are,  that  he 
may  do  away  with  them.      After  one  of  the 
festivals  at  which  he  excites  the  hatred  of  the 
court  by  appearing  in  costume  to  impersonate 
the  gods,  he  receives  word  from  the  oracle  of 
the  impending  death  of  the  emperor  by  a  man 
named  Cassius.    He  consults  his  list  and  finds 
the  name  of  Cassius  Longius,  whom  he  ordered 
doomed  to  death.     He  tosses  fearfully  in  bed 
all  night,  and  appeals  to  Caesonia  for  comfort 
and  reassurance,  which  she  is  quick  to  impart. 

The  next  day  is  the  event  of  the  foundation 
festival  of  Rome.  Games  and  chariot  races 
and  scene3  of  splendor  delight  the  eye  of  the 
multitudes  who  attend.  Caius  behaved  so  dis- 
gracefully, with  his  lecherous  appetite  and 
foolish  impersonalities,  that  even  Chaerea  chid- 
ed  him  in  disgust.  After  the  festival  he  walked 
out  with  Claudius,  and  was  then  found  stabbed 
to  death  near  the  baths.  The  soldiers  rioted 
and  the  pretorian  guards  inquired  as  to  his 
murder,  but  the  only  clue  they  could  get  came 
from  Valerius.  Asiatus,  who  climbed  to  a 
conspicuous  place  and  said, 

"Would  that  I  had  killed  Caesar!" 
Thus  the  crowd  became  quiet,  and  two  con- 
suls tranferred  the  funds  to  the  capital. 
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THE    BOAT  CLUB  BOYS 
Clarence  Hitson 

THE  Flint  Creek  Boat  Club  boys  were  ^nown 
throughout  the  town  as  representative  of 
juvenile  virtue  and  ethics.  Their  only  en- 
emies were  the  boys  of  the  Clinton  Gang,  head- 
ed by  Ralph  Clinton,  a  hard-boiled  youngster 
with  cruelty  in  his  make-up.  Danny  led  the 
good  fellows  in  all  ventures,  and  as  they  were 
an  enthusiastic  bunch,  there  were  many  things 
constantly  going  on. 

Patricia  is  the  adorable,  piquant  brunette 
known  to  the  crowd  as  Danny's  sweetheart, 
she  was  sacred  to  him,  and  none  of  the  other 
beys  dared  to  flirt  with  her,  but  Ralph  Clinton 
took  a  fancy  to  her  charming  manner  and  de- 
cided to  set  his  gang  at  work  to  defeat  Danny 
and  thus  win  his  girl. 

They  played  an  exciting  game  of  baseball 
during  which  Danny  was  maliciously  hit  in  the 
ai  m  1:  y  Ralph  and  was  eliminated.  At  this 
time  the  score  seemed  in  favor  of  the  Clinton 
fellows,  but  brave  Danny  ignored  the  pain  in 
his  arm  and  sprinted  back  into  place  in  time 
to  save  (he  game.  Two  men  on  bases — Danny 
at  bat — zowie!  A  home  run  and  Danny  wins 
the  game.  Patricia  was  still  heralded  as 
Danny's  girl. 

The  Boat  Club  boys  owned  a  funny  little 
boat  they  called  the  "Swallow,"  in  which  they 
set  sail  for  a  picnic  with  their  girls.  The  Clin- 
ton gang  duplicated  the  boat  and  attempted  to 
attack  the  club  fellows.  Both  boats  were  equip- 
ped with  rock  guns  and  an  exciting  battle  en- 
sued— ending  in  the  sinking  of  the  "Clinton" 
and  defeat  for  the  Clinton  gang.  Patricia  was 
enraptured  with  the  success  of  Danny's  crowd, 
and  felt  very  sad  when  she  learned  that  they 
were  about  to  set  sail  for  a  real  cruise  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  after  they  had  the  "Swal- 
low" fixed  up  in  working  shape.  Then  they 
started  out,  no  one  had  noticed  a  suspicious 
form  slip  on  board,  and  when  Danny  went  down 
into  the  hold  to  get  some  bacon  for  breakfast, 
there  he  found — Patricia.  She  had  bravely  de- 
fied him  and  her  own  parents  to  accompany 
them. 

At  the  South  Sea  Islands  they  were  busy  col- 
lecting coral  and  tropical  specimens  of  all 
kinds.  One  day  while  picking  up  pumice  stone, 
Danny  dug  out  of  the  sand  a  jewelled  casket, 
which  contained  the  sacred  "Kriss."  This  was 
a  knife  set  with  two  opals  said  to  be  the  devil's 
eyes,  for  its  former  possessor,  a  Malay  Prince 
had  committed  suicide  with  it.  The  Malay 
devil  worshippers  were  now  eagerly  in  search 
of  the  "Kriss,"  fearful  that  anyone  should 
possess  a  weapon  as  fatal,  and  soon  they  be- 
come aware  that  it  is  in  possession  of  these 
foreign  inhabitants  of  the  Islands.  They  fol- 
lowed the  boys,  who  had  hastened  to  sail  away 
from  the  Island,  in  several  boats — shooting  an- 
cient muskets  loaded  with  slugs  and  old  iron. 
Danny  gave  the  order  to  fire  and  five  large 
rocks  hurtled  into  the  midst  of  the  sea-mon- 
gers, wounding  and  scattering  them.  Three 
more  volleys  and  the  brown  men  were  thor- 
oughly beaten.  Their  chief  capsized  his  own 
boat  by  the  force  of  his  Malay  curses.  The 
toys  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  watching  the  sput- 
tering men  in  the  water  swim  for  shore.  And, 
while  they  stood  there  on  deck,  Danny  put  his 
arm  around  Patricia,  ordered  the  boat  turned 
about  and  headed  due  northeast  for  home! 

■  o  

THE    TEST   OF  LOVE 

May  Flaig 

MORRIS  GORDEN  and  Son!"  What  a 
thrill  Mr.  Gorden  used  to  get  just 
writing  those  words  before  John's 
graduation  from  college.  And  rightly  he  was 
proud  of  this  son  who  was  as  earnest  and  con- 
scientious as  he  was  handsome.  Although  a 
rich  man's  son,  John  started  right  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  business,  and  after  several  months 
in  office  and  factory,  Mr.  Gordon  sent  him  out 
on  the  road  to  learn  the  selling  end. 

While  visiting  a  friend,  Prank  Cole,  John 
meets  Mazie  Wilson  and  falls  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  Mazie  was  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  a  Chicago  millionaire,  and  although 
exceptionally  pretty,  was  still  very  much  of  a 
baby  when  she  met  and  fell  in  love  with 
John.  When  John  completed  his  trip  West,  he 
visits  Mazie  again  and  they  become  engaged. 
Of  course  the  Gordens  are  somewhat  worried 
because  the  Wilsons  are  so  much  wealthier 
than  they  are,  and  because  John  is  so  young' 
and  only  starting  his  business  career.  But  the 
young  couple  are  so  much  in  love  they  finally 
consent  and  John  and  Mazie  are  married. 

For  a  whole  year  they  are  quite  happy.  John 
has  done  well  in  his  father's  business — in  fact, 
so  well  that  Mr.  Gorden  decided  to  take  Mrs. 
Gorden  on  a  trip  abroad  and  leave  John  in  com- 
plete charge  of  the  business.  At  first,  both 
Mazie  and  John  are  pleased  with  the  new 
responsibility — bbut  it  means  that  John  can 
no  longer  come  home  for  luncheon,  and  in 
the  evenings  he  was  too  tired  to  go  out.  ?>:azie 
stood  going  out  alone  for  a  little  while — but 
when  she  began  to  complain  about  being  lone- 
some John  tells  her  jokingly  "Gat  yourself  a 


play-man  to  drive  away  the  blues  while  I'm 
busy,"  and  they  both  laughed  at  the  idea. 

Then  at  one  of  the  parties  where  she  had 
gone  unattended,  Mazie  met  Percy  Williams — 
tall,  dark  and  handsome.  Quite  nice  enough  to 
turn  anybody's  head.  He  and  Mazie  were  in- 
stantly attracted  to  each  other  and  h-3  began 
taking  her  everywhere. 

Of  course,  John  had  heard  many  ugly  rumors 
about  his  wife  and  Percy  Williams,  but  refused 
to  believe  that  she  would  do  anything  to  hurt 
him.  But  they  had  frequent  quarrels  about 
the  steadily  mounting  allowance  Mazie  insisted 
she  must  have. 

One  day  John  is  at  lunch  with  one  of  his 
customers  and  he  overhears  Mazie  and  Percy 
Williams  talking  in  another  booth.  That  night 
they  have  a  terrific  quarrel  and  Mazie,  who 
really  no  longer  loves  John,  goes  back  to  her 
parents.  John  is  simply  heartbroken.  He 
wires  his  parents  to  come  home.  By  the  time 
they  arrive  Mazie  has  sued  him  for  divorce. 
So  much  upset  and  confusion  and  trouble  has 
made  Mrs.  Gorden  very  ill  and  a  trained  nurse 
is  sent  for.  From  the  minute  Lola  Page  ar- 
rives things  begin  to  run  smoothly  again.  All 
day  John  counts  the  hours  until  he  can  be 
again  with  this  adorable  little  brown-haired 
nurse  who  has  brought  harmony  into  his  home, 
and  whom  he  has  learned  to  love  as  he  never 
loved  Mazie.  He  realizes  that  he  cannot  let 
ner  go  without  telling  her  of  his  love,  and  is 
much  astonished  when  she  tells  him  that  sh* 
is  not  Lola  Page  but  Lola  Reed,  daughter  of  a 
prominent  Boston  physician.  But  Lola  has 
grown  to  love  John  so  much  that  she  gives  up 
her  choosen  career  and  marries  him.  A  year 
later  their  home  is  blessed  by  a  curly-headed 
tot  making  their  home  and  happiness  complete. 
"She's  an  angel,"  John  often  remarked  to  his 
mother.  "Mazie  lived  for  what  she  could  get 
out  of  life,  and  my  Lola  for  what  she  can  give 
of  her  life." 


LOVE'S  VICTORY 
E.  Leonard 

JVCK  PALMOUR  and  Jerry  Armand  are  col- 
lege classmates,  fraternity  brothers  and 
fast  friends.  However,  Jerry  is  wealthy  in 
his  own  right,  accountable  to  no  one  except  his 
guardian,  Franklin  Harrison,  while'  Jack  is  poor 
and  has  his  own  way  to  make.  Both  boys  are 
attracted  to  the  same  girl,  Katherine  Williams, 
and  she  likes  them  both  but  obviously  prefers 
Jack. 

One  day  Jerry  tires  of  watching  Jack  work 
and  goes  seeking  adventure.  He  meets  and  be- 
comes very  much  attached  to  a  little  French 
girl,  Julie  De  Laine.  The  friendshhip  is  con- 
tinued— Jerry  making  violent  love  to  Julie,  who 
loves  him  passionately,  and  feels  that  nothing 
else  in  the  world  matters.  Meanwhile,  Jerry's 
guardian,  aware  that  he  is  becoming  entangled 
in  a  love  affair,  arranges  that  he  be  urgently 
invited  to  go  camping.  Jerry  accepts  with  de- 
light, and  leaves  without  telling  Julie  of  his 
departure.  Her  father,  Jean,  watches  her  des- 
pair, angrily,  and  when  he  finally  discovers  that 
she  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  grabs  his  gun 
in  a  terrific  rage,  swearing  that  he  will  shoot 
Jerry  on  sight.  He  hurries  to  the  Armand 
home  and  is  met  by  Franklin  Harrison  who 
vainly  attempts  to  make  peace,  and  offers  a 
settlement  which  is  proudly  refused.  However, 
Harrison  visits  Julie  that  same  day  and  per- 
suades her  that  the  best  thing  for  her,  and  to 
keep  Jerry  out  of  danger,  is  to  move  from  the 
neighborhood.  He  insists  that  she  take  a  small 
sum  to  help  with  the  support  of  the  baby.  With 
the  unselfishness  of  true  love,  Julie  agreed  to 
move  away  without  a  word.  So  when  Jerry 
returns,  he  is  disappointed  to  find  that  Julie 
has  disappeared  completely. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  has  made  good  with  his  pre- 
sent employer,  and  has  received  an  offer  of 
permanent  work  after  his  graduation.  Both 
boys  return  to  school;  both  make  the  football 
team,  and  both  are  eager  for  Katherine's  favor. 
However,  in  the  most  important  game  of  the 
season,  Jerry  is  seriously  hurt  and  Jack  is  sent 
on  the  field  to  take  his  place.  From  that  time 
on  friendship  between  the  two  boys  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Jerry  has  a  feeling  that  Jack  has 
usurped  him  in  every  way — on  the  football  field, 
in  popularity,  and  especially  with  Katherine. 
With  college  days  over,  Jack  is  offered  a  part- 
nership with  his  employer  of  the  summer  and 
accepts  gratefully,  his  very  first  act  afterward 
being  to  claim  Katherine.  Often,  he  is  pain- 
fully jealous  of  Jerry,  for  he  catches  glimpses 
of  attention  to  her  and  resents  them.  But 
Jack  and  Katherine  are  married  almost  im- 
mediately, despite  Jerry's  vow  that  he  will 
prevent  the  ceremony,  or  his  threats  of  venge- 
ance if  it  ever  did  take  place.  Even  after  the 
marriage,  Jerry  persists  in  his  attention  to 
Katherine,  waylaying  her  every  time  she  goes 
shopping — forcing  her  to  pick  him  up.  Several 
times  he  makes  alarming  advances  to  her, 
which  she  hides  from  Jack,  fearing  his  anger. 

Jack  is  forced  to  make  a  European  trip 
without  Katherine  and  insists  that  she  visit  a 
friend  of  hers  while  he  is  gone.  Only  a  few 
days  later,  Katherine  nearly  runs  down  Jerry 
in  her  car.  Jerry  pretends  sickness  and  asks 
her  to  drive  him  home.  Katherine  cannot  re- 
fuse a  sick  man.    But  as  soon  as  Jerry  is  in 


the  car,  he  seizes  the  wheel  and  drives  her 
out  to  a  lonely  hut  in  the  woods,  telling 
the  enquiring  observers  of  her  strug- 
gles and  cries  that  his  wife  is  having  a 
fit  and  he  wants  to  get  her  home  as  quickly 
as  possible.  He  makes  advances  to  her,  but 
does  not  touch  her.  He  declares  he  will  kill 
her  if  she  does  not  yield  to  him.  He  forces  her 
to  throw  away  her  wedding  ring,  threatening 
to  cut  off  her  finger  if  she  did  not.  The  ring 
is  found  by  Bettina,  Julie's  sister,  returned  to 
the  jeweler,  and  eventually  to  Jack,  who  has 
now  returned  and  is  frantic  because  he  learns 
that  Katherine  has  never  reached  her  friend. 
They  trace  the  ring's  discovery  and  find  Kath- 
erine. They  realize  that  Jerry  is  a  little  mad 
since  his  accident  in  the  football  game.  Jack 
saves  him  from  a  threatening  mob  which  has 
gathered,  and  later  an  operation  is  performed 
which  restores  his  sanity.  His  first  act  is  to 
marry  Julie  who  is  dying  and  ^ake  their  baby. 
Jack  and  Katherine  are  now  very  happy  and 
go  to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  Jack's  grand- 
parents. 

■  o  

A  WOMAN  OF  VIRTUE 

W.  F.  Maunsell 

TV  NOBODY  except  her  old  housekeeper  knew 
that  Agata  Sherlington  was  the  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  Lord  Sherlington.  That 
distinguished  aristocrat  had  led  a  life  of  pro- 
fligacy which  gradually  reduced  his  financial 
position  to  nought,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
trusting  daughter  was  seventeen,  her  father 
found  it  necessary  to  promise  her  off  to  his 
equally  profligate  and  sex-mad  friend,  Colonel 
Paisley,  in  return  for  which  the  unprincipled 
Colonel  was  to  settle  all  his  debts  and  keep  him 
well  supplied  for  life.  Agata's  distress  when 
she  heard  that  she  was  committed  to  Paisley 
was  restrained  only  because  she  wished  to 
cause  her  father  less  hardship,  for  she  believed 
that  the  press  of  unfortunate  business  ven- 
tures, and  not  moral  depravity,  had  caused  his 
financial  downfall. 

Sara  Curran,  the  housekeeper,  tried  to  offset 
the  Lord's  plans  by  taking  Agata  for  a  visit 
to  her  brother,  and  while  the  latter's  family 
were  making  profuse  preparations,  the  two 
fond  women  were  held  up  by  Paisley's  hired 
man,  and  kept  in  an  inn  awaiting  the  further 
pleasure  of  the  Colonel.  In  the  meantime  the 
war  broke  out  and  Paisley  want  to  a  training 
school  for  a  course  that  enable  him  to  become 
an  officer.  He  hired  for  his  services  in  guard- 
ing the  women  a  man  whom  the  police  later 
designate  as  "The  gasoline  man,"  for  when 
Sara's  brother  wished  to  discover  whether  she 
was  detained  on  the  road,  this  man  held  him 
up  in  the  work  on  his  car,  so  that  Paisley's 
men  made  their  escape  with  Agata  and  the 
screaming  Sara  without  danger  of  pursuit.  The 
good  brother  reported  the  case  to  the  police, 
and  Murphy,  a  wise  and  learned  Irish  cop,  en- 
lists himself  in  faithful  service,  confident  that 
he  will  hunt  down  Paisley  and  uncover  his 
deeds. 

In  Russell  Square,  London,  just  as  Sara  is 
recovering  from  a  nervous  collapse,  the  doctor 
is  summoned  for  a  man  downstairs  who  has 
been  shot.  As  Agata  rushes  to  the  window, 
she  detects  a  man  running  out,  dropping  a  re- 
volver beside  the  garden  wall  by  accident. 
Inr-.pector  Cavendish  was  on  the  job  instantly, 
and  discovering  the  Webley  Revolver,  wrapped 
it  in  silk  and  set  out  upon  a  further  quest. 
The  man  who  was  murdered  was  none  other 
than  Agata's  father,  and  Murphy  joins  Caven- 
dish in  pursuing  the  case  to  London.  There 
they  come  in  contact  with  "the  gasoline  man" 
just  slipping  away  from  a  throng  of  labor  en- 
thusiasts as  they  are  listening  to  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald. 

"The  gasoline  man"  returns  to  Paisley  to 
report  that  the  murder  has  been  committed, 
but  on  hearing  of  the  lost  revolver,  Paisley 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  special  trip  to  the 
cringing  fellow  who  sold  it  to  him,  bribing  him 
to  strike  out  the  record  of  the  issue  from  his 
books.  Agata  is  then  seized,  brought  to  an- 
other inn,  and  gagged  and  quieted  by  chloro- 
form. Thus  Murphy  discovers  her,  and  after 
administering  to  her,  returns  to  his  search  for 
the  owner  of  the  Webley  revolver.  At  the 
school  of  army  instruction,  the  Major  is  will- 
ing at  first  to  vouch  for  the  character  of  his 
pupil,  but  he  suspects  the  shifty  attitude  of 
the  Armourer  Sergeant  who  denies  having  sold 
Paisley  a  Webley  revolver,  and  joins  Cavendish 
in  his  search.  Cavendish  and  Murphy  stop  for 
nourishment  at  an  inn  kept  up  by  the  famously 
ribald  Madame  Matticks,  who  invites  them  to 
greet  her  for  a  love  scene  upstairs.  As  Caven- 
dish comes  to  her,  viciously  eager  to  pursue  her 
game,  the  lights  go  out  and  a  struggle  ensues 
which  results  in  Murphy's  being  hit,  and  the 
murder  of  "The  gasoline  man,"  who  confesses 
to  the  Inspector,  "I  killed  Sherlington.  Paisley 
cheated  me  and  never  paid  me."  Cavendish 
switched  on  the  light  and  restored  Murphy,  but 
Madame  Matticks  and  Paisley  had  fled. 

Then  Murphy  was  reminded  to  further  ex- 
amine a  trap  door  in  the  inn,  and  he  and  the 
Irspector  were  thus  led  into  the  most  horrible 
of  dens  this  side  of  perdition,  where  Madame 
Matticks  kept  up  a  regular  trade  in  White 
Slavery.    Murphy  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  aid 
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of  the  guard,  who  was  able  to  direct  them  to 
the  further  proceedings  of  Madame,  who,  he 
said,  was  on  her  way  to  secure  the  daughter 
of  one  Lord  Sherlington,  now  deceased,  sure 
that  Agata  will  be  so  reduced  in  position  that 
she  will  finally  succumb  to  being  kept  by  Col- 
onel Paisley. 

While  on  their  way,  the  persistent  Irishman 
and  Englishman,  amidst  constant  petty  skirm- 
ishes over  the  qualities  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, nevertheless  strike  up  a  remarkable 
friendship.  Murphy  fiends  himself  bound  to  join 
the  war,  and  cease  his  pursuit  of  this  crime, 
although  Cavendish  has  by  now  received  a  clue 
to  the  effect  that  Agata  has  been  enlisted  as  a 
Red  Cross  Nurse,  secure  from  Paisley. 

However,  when  Cavendish  learns  that  Pais- 
ley was  also  left  for  France,  he  realizes  that 
he,  too,  must  follow  in  the  path  of  his  Irish 
companion,  and  hopes  to  come  upon  his  man 
while  in  the  war. 

The  army,  with  its  tragedy,  its  horrors,  its 
viciousness,  unfairness,  and  its  exceeding- 
pathos,  comes  in  for  a  stretch  of  excellent 
dramatic  play  in  the  story.  Murphy,  as  ever, 
is  seen  defending  himself  and  his  comrades 
bravely,  sheltering  the  needy,  be  they  friend  or 
foe.  At  last  he  is  himself  gassed,  and  must  al- 
low himself  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital,  where 
his  nurse  tends  him  so  daintily  and  silently, 
he  feels  as  though  he  has  gone  from  hell  to 
heaven.  The  Red  Cross  nurse  is  none  other 
than  Sister  Agata,  a  most  exquisite  beauty, 
toward  whom  all  the  sick  men  feel  an  ineffable 
reverence. 

Agata  dares  not  allow  her  emotions  free  play, 
for  this  charming  Irishman  to  whom  she  is 
daily  ministering  may  be  married,  or  his  heart 
otherwise  claimed,  so  her  own  modest  and  as- 
sumed indifference  is  met  with  a  similar  atti- 
tude, for  the  same  reason,  on  the  part  of  the 
lovesick  Murphy. 

Murphy  learns  from  one  of  the  soldiers  that 
Paisley,  after  joining  the  army,  feigned  dis- 
ability and  was  granted  a  leave,  after  which 
he  went  to  Calais.  After  his  recovery,  Murphy 
set  out  for  Calais,  and  located  his  prey,  with 
Madame  Matticks,  just  as  the  Inspector  Caven- 
dish arrived  on  the  spot.  With  them,  they  had 
the  help  of  Sergeant  McNab,  the  man  who  first 
sold  Paisley  the  Webley  Revolver,  and  then 
gave  his  another  spare  pistol  he  had  in  his 
possession  for  which  he  did  not  need  to  ac- 
count. He  now  squealed,  in  revenge  against 
the  Colonel,  for  not  rewarding  him  with  the 
promised  sum  of  money  for  his  crime.  Madame 
Matticks  confesses  how  she  too  was  duped  by 
the  Colonel's  early  wooing,  into  becoming  the 
leader  of  a  degraded  club,  only  to  be  forsaken 
by  this  man  when  he  went  after  the  noble 
hauteur  and  dignity  of  a  good  girl  like  Agata. 

After  the  arrest  of  the  man  and  woman, 
Murphy  and  Agata  are  embarrassed  in  dis- 
covering themselves  alone  in  the  room,  but  the 
natural  magnetic  force  of  mutual  attraction  has 
its  way  without  words,  so  that  the  two  sim- 
ply fall  into  each  other's  arms.  They  are 
married  shortly  after,  just  as  Murphy  is  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major  for  his  splendid 
work  in  hunting  down  so  terrific  a  burden  on 
the  morale  of  England  as  Colonel  Paisley. 

'  o  

HIS  EXCLUSIVE  STORY 

John  W.  Connors 

A  COLLEGE  triangle  forms  the  initial  ev- 
/=\  ents  of  this  college  story.  Bruce  Rogers 
is  the  senior  rival  of  Jack  Crawford  for 
the  hand  of  Ruth  Williams.  But  Douglas  White 
is  also  a  hopeful  suitor,  whose  unassuming 
nature  arouses  less  suspicion.  The  artless  Ruth 
does  not  display  any  outward  preference.  Ro- 
gers proposes,  but  is  courteously  rejected, 
Crawford  delays  only  because  he  is  more  sure 
of  his  ground,  while  White  simply  delays  be- 
cause— well,  that  is  his  way  with  women. 
Rogers   is   jealous   of  Crawford's  popularity. 

About  this  time,  Roger's  father,  a  prominent 
western  railway  magnate,  dies  suddenly,  leav- 
ing a  large  estate  to  his  son  and  his  two 
daughters.  Thus  enhanced  by  wealth,  Rogers 
makes  another  try  at  Ruth.  She  astonishes 
him  by  announcing  her  acceptance  of  Jack,  and 
he  quits  the  college  campus. 

For  the  next  twelve  years  he  lives  a  riotous 
and  nomadic  life  in  various  states.  Finally, 
as  he  nears  the  end  of  his  fortune,  he  finds 
himself  in  old  Mexico,  and  instrumental  in  the 
insurrection  against  the  Mexican  government. 

In  the  meantime,  Crawford  and  Ruth  are 
married.  White,  crushed'in  spirit,  is  best  man 
at  the  wedding.  Twelve  years  later,  Crawford 
is  a  prominent  mining  engineer,  and  White  a 
well  known  journalist  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondent. At  this  time  Crawford  is  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Golden  Queen  Mining  properties 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  Douglas  White  is  en- 
gaged in  El  Paso,  Texas,  besides  other  liter- 
ary activities. 

Around  Casas  Grandes,  Mexico,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Golden  Queen  Mine,  the  insurrectors 
were  becoming  alarmingly  active.  Rogers,  as 
officer  in  command  of  the  outfit,  is  planning  to 
capture  the  town  of  Casas  Grandes.  Casually 
dropping-  into  the  town,  garbed  as  a  prosper- 
ous American  cattle  owner,  he  is  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  Crawford,  his  old  college  rival, 
emerge  from  the  post  office  and  enter  an  open 


carriage  occupied  by  his  wife,  formerly  Ruth 
Williams.  As  the  mining  superintendent  and 
his  wife  drive  away,  the  crafty  Rogers  makes 
inquiries  and  learns  their  identity  and  habita- 
tion. When  he  joins  his  rebel  band,  he  un- 
folds a  daring  scheme  whereby  he  will  disguise 
himself  as  a  prospective  mine  lessee,  visit 
Crawford  in  quest  of  a  possible  lease  and  while 
inspecting  the  property,  take  the  unsuspecting 
Crawford  unawares,  render  him  unconscious 
with  a  blow,  and  make  his  escape.  Meanwhile, 
several  of  his  band  will  carry  Crawford's  un- 
suspecting wife  to  the  retreat  in  the  hills. 

The  designing  villain  carries  out  his  plan. 
The  assistant  superintendent  of  the  mine,  be- 
lieving Mexicans  are  responsible  for  this  out- 
rage, notifies  the  American  Consul  at  Casas 
Grandas,  who,  in  turn,  "tips  off"  a  "Big  Story" 
to  his  friend,  Douglas  White  in  El  Paso.  When 
White  wires  his  respective  papers,  they  order 
him  to  send  the  story.  One  paper  urges  him 
to  file  the  matter  before  midnight.  At  Juarez, 
White  finds  the  American  Consul  and  a  group 
of  newspaper  men  on  the  same  mission.  With 
them  are  a  number  of  Mexican  officials  and 
troops.  On  reaching  the  Golden  Queen  Mine, 
the  investigators  learn  that  Crawford  has  been 
imprisoned  in  a  lonely  shaft  and  nearly  expired 
before  he  was  rescued.  His  wife  has  been 
spirited  away  by  a  band  of  Mexican  ruffians. 

A  conference  is  held.  The  newspaper  corre- 
pondents,  the  Mexican  rurales,  and  the  Am- 
erican Consul  search  for  the  missing  ladv.  They 
surround  the  camp,  receiving  a  fusillade  of 
shots  from  the  rebels.  Mrs.  Crawford  is  held 
captive,  while  White  is  wounded.  He  recog- 
nizes Rogers,  among  the  prisoners,  while  he, 
with  Mrs.  Crawford  and  several  other  corre- 
spondents, and  the  American  Consul,  returns 
to  the  mines.  She  is  over-joyed  when  she 
learns  that  her  husband  is  alive,  though  some- 
what weak  after  his  perilous  experience.  Craw- 
ford thanks  Douglas  White,  who  is  happy  in 
this  vicarious  pleasure  of  the  woman  he  loves. 
Besides,  he  telegraphs  the  papers  that  he  has 
a  big  story. 

 o  

HER   SECOND  MARRIAGE 
M.   E.  Bonneville 

HARRIET  COLE  was  returning  to  the  big 
shabby  farmhouse  of  her  childhood  days 
after  six  years  of  married  life.  Six  years 
— a  lifetime!  And  she  felt  old  and  hopeless. 
Robert  has  been  cruel,  hard — had  treated  her 
as  if  she  were  so  much  property;  vain  of  her 
beauty  and  the  knowledge  that  she  was  his 
to  adorn  as  he  wished.  How  many  times  she 
had  been  tempted  to  run  away  from  him  for 
good, — only  the  knowledge  that  the  small  allow- 
ance he  made  her  old  aunt  and  little  sister 
would  be  stopped  if  she  left,  kept  her  his  wife. 
Six  years  she  had  been  in  prison — six  years 
a  clothes  puppet — but  now  Robert  was  dead 
and  she  was  free.  Harriet  shuddered  — free 
but  even  in  death  he  held  her.  Surely  only  a 
madman  could  have  made  such  a  will.  At 
least  she  no  longer  had  him  buying  every  arti- 
cle of  clothing  she  wore- — questioning  every 
move  she  made.  And  now,  she  could  do  much 
for  her  little  sister  and  the  aunt  who  had 
brought  her  up. 

The  shabby  farmhouse  looked  like  heaven 
to  Harriet's  weary  eyes — and  after  it  was  done 
over  inside  and  out,  it  might  have  been  heaven, 
indeed.  At  first,  Laura  resented  her  sister's 
coming,  and  rebelled  at  any  restraint  of  her 
wild  outdoor  life,  but  she  was  finally  was  over 
by  the  goodness  and  sweetness  of  her  sister. 
Laura  was  constantly  talking  of  John — a  friend 
with  whom  she  spent  most  of  her  time.  Har- 
riet feared  this  companionship  until  one  day 
John  came  over  to  meet  her.  The  moment 
they  met  there  was  an  intangible  something 
between  them.  Harriet,  a  girl  again,  met  this 
young  man  with  a  catch  at  her  heart.  She 
has  visioned  a  young  boy — wild  as  her  young 
sister,  perhaps  leading  her  astray.  She  real- 
izes instantly  that  he  has  been  a  big  factor  in 
keeping  Laura  fine  and  sweet,  and  she  is  ap- 
preciative of  his  friendship.  John,  too,  realizes 
that  here  is  the  girl  he  has  been  waiting  for. 
The  friendship  grows  apace.  John  is  plainly 
in  love  with  Harriet,  and  she  begins  to  feel 
for  the  first  time  that  perhaps  she  may  yet 
find  happiness  with  him.  She  fought  the  idea 
at  first,  dreading  the  ordeal  which  must  be 
gone  through  before  marriage  with  John  would 
be  possible.  But  she  will  no  longer  be  a  coward. 
She  will  throw  off  forever  this  yoke  of  the  man 
who  had  almost  destroyed  her.  And  the  wed- 
ding day  is  set. 

On  that  day,  Harriet  went  to  the  city  alone, 
long  before  she  was  to  meet  John  at  the  per- 
sonage. In  a  daze,  she  made  a  longer  trip  of 
14  miles,  a  horrible  trip — and  arrived  at  the 
parsonage  an  hour  late.  John  had  come  and 
then  gone  out  to  seek  her.  He  went  to  her 
lawyer's  and  was  told  that  she  had  gone  to 
the  funeral  of  her  husband!  Horrified,  unwill- 
ing to  believe  it,  John  protested  that  it  could 
not  be  true.  Half  crazed  he  rushed  back  to 
the  parsonage — "Are  you  shameless  entirely?" 
he  yelled  at  her,  "So  you  would  bury  one  hus- 
band in  the  morning  and  take  another  in  the 
same  afternoon  ...  You  are  mistaken,  madam, 
there  will  be  no  wedding."  Harriet  agreed  with 
him  quietly  and  then  fainted  away.    When  he 


would  have  gone  to  her,  the  lawyer,  who 
was  present,  detained  him,  explaining  the 
terrible  will  her  husband  has  made.  "She  could 
not  let  you  support  her  sister  and  aunt"  the 
lawyer  told  John,  "that's  why  she  went  through 
with  it.  To  restain  the  money  if  she  married 
again,  she  must  bury  his  body  again  as  though 
it  had  not  been  buried  before." 

And  when  John  went  humbly  in  and  asked 
forgiveness  for  his  doubt  of  her,  she  granted 
it  readily.  The  moon  rose  full  and  golden  over 
their  lover  mountains.  "Our  honeymoon,  dar- 
ling," whispered  John,  "It  shall  never  grow 
dim." 

 o  

ROMANCE    AND    RESTORATION  OF 
WILLIAMSBURG 
Margaret  Thelma  Cooke 

TO  forget  that  this  fiancee  has  married  an- 
other man,  Don  Samuels  is  persuaded  by 
his  father  to  forget,  too,  that  he  is  the 
son  of  a  millionaire  and  goes  to  work  as  a 
carpenter  in  the  historic  city  of  Williamsburg 
where  restoration  has  attracted  nation-wide 
interest. 

The  first  thing  that  happens  after  his  arri- 
val is  his  rescue  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  from 
her  brutal  guardian.  Edith  is  an  orphan,  a 
descendant  of  a  fine  old  family,  but  is  very 
poor.  She  is  intent  upon  getting  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  has  tried  to  sell  Bassett  Hall,  the 
only  remnant  of  their  name  and  fortune  left 
by  her  parents,  without  success.  Promising 
to  show  the  place  to  Don,  they  walk  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  Edith  points  out 
places  of  interest:  Gault  Hall,  where  Bacon's 
Rebellion  was  planned;  where  the  House  of 
Burgesses  met  in  1677:  Governor  Spotswood's 
mansion,  the  site  of  the  first  Capitol  of  Am- 
erica— etc.,  until  they  come  to  Bassett  Hall. 
Edith  entrances  Don  with  her  "History  Les- 
son" as  he  called  it,  and  he  becomes  much 
excited  about  working  in  such  a  place.  Edith 
and  Don  become  very  good  friends.  Under  her 
influence,  the  charm  of  the  peaceful  old  City, 
and  the  pleasure  and  interest  from  his  work, 
Don  finds  new  happiness. 

As  the  Summer  draws  to  a  close,  he  learns 
of  Edith's  desire  for  education.  He  secretly 
purchases  her  old  home  and  Edith  now  goes 
to  College.  There,  her  beauty  and  charm  at- 
tract many,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  her  youth 
and  inexperience  she  is  quickly  drawn  into  the 
giddy  whirl  of  college  life.  Naturally,  she 
grows  more  and  more  apart  from  Don.  At  the 
end  of  the  school  year  she  has  become  quite 
fed  up  on  the  callow,  silly  young  men  about 
her.  Unable  to  explain  her  restlessness,  she 
decides  to  join  some  friends  who  are  going  to 
Europe. 

Don  tries  to  soften  his  longing  for  Edith  by 
being  more  interested  than  ever  in  the  old 
buildings — and  the  historical  setting  of  this — 
the  birthplace  of  America.  His  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  are  caught  by  some  of  the  other 
workmen,  and  he  tells  them  many  of  the  stories 
he  has  heard  from  Edith. 

Meantime,  in  Europe,  Edith's  beauty  at- 
tracts many  friends,  and  again  she  is  caught 
up  in  a  merry  round  of  popularity  that  carries 
her  from  one  gay  city  and  crowd  of  admirers 
to  another.  Among  them  she  meets  and  im- 
agines herself  in  love  with  a  handsome  foreign- 
er. He  fascinates  her  for  a  short  time,  but 
after  an  unpleasant  incident,  she  r?alizes  that 
it  is  Don  she  had  always  wanted.  She  tells 
her  friends  that  she  is  returning  lo  him  at 
once.  They,  having  never  seen,  but  only  heard 
about  the  workingman  lover,  attempt  to  dis- 
suade her.  When  they  find  they  cannot,  they 
return  with  her.  The  night  that  the  steamer 
arrives  in  America,  they  are  to  have  a  fare- 
well dance.  Edith  had  written  to  Don  to  es- 
cort her  to  the  dance.  He  arrives  early  and 
she  is  not  yet  ready.  In  the  meantime,  Don 
is  left  to  himself.  Very  imposing  and  hand- 
some in  his  evening  clothes,  he  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  others.  When  Edith  comes 
in  and  claims  him,  the  rest  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised. Then  come  the  explanations.  Don  in- 
troduces Edith  to  his  father  and  discloses  his 
true  identity.  The  couple  are  married  in  the 
famous  old  home  that  had  held  all  the  wed- 
dings of  her  ancestors.  Surely  the  spirit  of 
all  those  happy  people  who  had  lived  and  visit- 
ed in  that  old  house  looked  on  and  approved. 

 o  

RETURN  TRIUMPHANT 
Lucretia  Hayden 

HURRYING  down  the  dock,  her  shapely 
body  clad  only  in  a  bathing  suit,  Joan 
added  a  note  of  beauty  to  the  glorious 
splendor  of  the  sunrise.  With  a  sense  of  re- 
newed interest  in  life,  at  her  freedom  amidst 
all  this  beauty,  she  reviewed  her  experiences 
for  the  past  few  years. 

One  day,  she  had  rushed  into  her  mother's 
room  to  tell  her  about  Bess  Houton's  party, 
when  she  found  the  woman  sitting  stone-quiet 
and  dry-eyed.  Mrs.  Lowell  said  that  Joan's 
father  had'  had  to  go  away.  Mr.  Lowell  had 
been  a  good  business  man,  so  that  the  family 
lived  well  and  in  excellent  repute  among  their 
social  set,  until  he  was  accused  of  embezzle- 
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ment,  and  had  confirmed  the  accusation  by 
fleeing. 

Joan  had  gone  to  Bess  Houton's  party,  but 
had  to  leave  early  for  the  air  was  full  of  gossip 
and  unwelcome  pity.  She  was  being  severely 
judged  and  snubbed  because  of  her  father's  be- 
havior. Mrs.  Lowell,  noticing  the  girl's  grief, 
recalled  that  the  great  dancing  master,  Ron- 
zia,  had  visited  their  home,  and  had  declared 
Joan  a  born  artist  worthy  of  every  opportun- 
ity. She  was  determined  now  to  let  Joan  have 
her  chance  to  create  her  own  social  atmos- 
phere, and  sent  her,  from  childhood  on,  to 
the  best  dancing  schools  in  the  vicinity  made 
available.  When  she  was  grown,  her  mother 
left  with  her  for  New  York.  Joan  was  eager 
to  go,  for  she  had  overheard  a  conversation 
with  a  once  charming  male  friend,  Ross,  and 
Bess,  concerning  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  any  longer  to  cultivate  Joan's  friendship. 

Either  unaware  or  undaunted  by  the  fact 
that  Ronzia  was  a  busy  leader  of  a  musical 
troupe  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Lowell  persisted 
in  a  personal  interview,  until  he  succumbed  to 
her  charm  of  assurance  and  agreed  again  to  see 
Joan.  Her  dancing  was  superb — the  grace  and 
sureness  of  one  who  has  danced  all  through 
her  life,  so  that  no  movement  gives  a  single 
tell-tale  quiver.  In  a  short  time  Joan  makes 
her  successful  debut,  and  there  is  a  "return 
triumphant"  to  her  home  town  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Ross.  He  is  married.  In  dismay,  she 
comes  to  the  city.  But  this  time  she  was 
alone,  for  she  had  buried  her  old  mother  in 
their  home  town. 

Joan  is  amazed  when,  in  the  midst  of  her 
grief  and  loneliness,  Mr.  Ross  Burroughs  pays 
her  a  visit.  He  has  succeeded  in  getting  the 
divorce.  They  were  at  last  united,  and  embrac- 
ed for  the  first  time  with  acknowledged  love. 

 o  

WHAT'S  TRUMP? 

William  and  Karlton  Kelm 

1[F  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  Swartout's  bad 
I  bridge   her   daughter   Charlene   and  Walter 

Gunns  would  by  now  have  been  happily  mar- 
ried. But  at  the  last  game  Mrs.  Swartout's  in- 
cessant "What's  trump?"  proves  the  last  straw 
i,nd  Walter's  father,  unable  to  restrain  himself, 
tells  her  several  other  things  in  addition  to  his 
annoyance  at  her  never  ending  inquiry.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  children's  engagement  is  broken 
and  Mr.  Gunns  is  playing  nursemaid  to  his 
heartbroken  son  on  a  trip  to  Europe.  Mrs. 
Swartout  also  decided  to  take  her  daugnters  to 
Europe  to  forget  the  engagement.  Consterna- 
tion is  great  when  they  discover  that  Mrs. 
Swartout  and  her  two  daughters,  Charlene  and 
Minella  and  Mr.  Gunns  and  Walter  are  all  on 
the  same  boat. 

Charlene  is  an  extremely  pretty  girl,  really 
in  love  with  Walter,  but  lacking  in  intelligence 
and  will  power.  Minella  on  the  other  hand, 
though  not  very  pretty  is  clever  and  has  a 
mind  and  tongue  of  her  own  which  she  is  not 
afraid  to  use.  Their  mother,  intent  upon  get- 
ting the  finest  catch  for  her  pretty  daughter, 
rounds  up  the  best  possibilities  on  board  the 
ship.  The  chosen  victims  are  Mr.  Barrington, 
an  Englishman  and  Mr.  Holly,  an  American. 
Also  she  makes  the  acquaintanceship  of  Lady 
Beauchamp,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  director 
for  a  British  motion  picture  concern.  Lady 
Beauchamp  promises  to  get  Charlene  into  the 
pictures,  upon  the  advancement  of  $2,000  for 
advance  press  service,  which  the  title  bedaz- 
zled Mrs.  Swartout  pays,  believing  that  next,  to 
marriage,  her  best  trump  for  Charlene  is  a 
movie  career. 

Charlene  manages  to  get  herself  engaged  first 
to  Mr.  Barrington  in  spite  of  his  attempts  to 
explain  to  her  that  he  is  already  engaged  to 
another.  Then,  her  mother  hearing  that  Mr. 
Holly  is  enormously  wealthy,  Charlene  engages 
herself  to  him  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  explain 
that  he  is  already  married.  The  two  men  dis- 
cover each  others  predicament  and  join  forces 
to  get  rid  of  Charlene.  They  enlist  the  aid  of 
one  of  the  stewards,  Dan,  who  admits  he  is 
wild  about  her.  Dan  gets  her  alone  on  deck 
and  after  half-frightening  the  silly  girl  out  of 
her  wits,  commands  her  to  kiss  him.  While 
she  is  kissing  Dan,  Mr.  Barrington  and  then 
Mr.  Holly  appear  on  the  scene  and  assuming 
the  attitude  of  betrayed  sweethearts,  break  off 
their  engagements. 

In  the  meanwhile  Minella,  though  herself  in 
love  with  another  one  of  the  other  stewards, 
Andy,  tries  to  save  her  sister's  match  with 
Walter,  Minella  herself  always  liked  Walter  and 
she  arranges  with  him  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  are  in  love  with  each  other  in  order 
to  make  Charlene  jealous. 

At  about  this  time  Mrs.  Swartout  learns  that 
Lady  Beauchamp  has  left  the  boat  at  Cher- 
bourg without  remembering  to  return  the  neck- 
lace which  she  had  generously  promised  to 
appraise  for  Mrs.  Swartout,  nor  the  $2,000.  In 
the  face  of  all  these  calamities  and  opposition 
she  is  forced  to  consent  to  letting  Charlene  try 
to  win  back  Walter.  That  does  not  prove  very 
difficult,  and  everyone  is  happy  now  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Gunns.  However,  Mrs.  Swart- 
out flatters  him  into  an  agreeable  mood  and 
everything  looks  fine  when  she  suggests  a  game 


of  bridge.  The  others  hesitate,  but  cannot 
refuse  without  insulting  her.  Surely  enough 
the  same  thing  happens  that  always  did  before. 
At  Mrs.  Swartout's  fifth  request  of  "What's 
trump?"  Mr.  Gunns  throws  down  his  cards  with 
disgust.  It  looks  as  if  everything  will  be  off 
again.  But  the  "worm  turns"  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Charlene  asserts  herself.  She 
refuses  to  give  up  Walter  again.  At  that  mom- 
ent Minella  enters  the  room.  She  hears  Char- 
lene make  her  decision  and  applauds  her,  then 
turns  around  to  announce  to  the  now  utterly 
subdued  mother  that  she  and  Andy  are  to  be 
married  too.  And  Mrs.  Swartout,  realizing  she 
is  licked,  meekly  surrenders. 

 o  

OUR    WEDDING  DAY 
Mrs.  Ora  Freeman  &  Mrs.  Ethel  Kane 

MR.  DARROW  dealt  in  the  merchandising 
of  farm  products  in  his  vicinity,  and 
business  called  him  not  only  out  of  his 
home  town,  but  as  far  away  as  Europe  when 
there  were  bigger  deals  to  make.  His  older 
son,  Dudley,  being  his  favorite,  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  see  the  boy  well  married  before  he  left 
Chicago  for  New  York,  and  then  Europe,  on 
one  of  his  extended  trips.  But  Dudley,  although 
enjoying  a  long  friendship  with  Effie,  the  plain 
girl  of  his  father's  choice,  could  not  understand 
how  marriage  '  would  be  possible  to  them 
To  begin  with,  Efflie  loved  Matthew,  who  was 
Dudley's  younger  brother,  and  the  less  fortun- 
ate in  that  his  father  thought  first  for  his  eld- 
est. 

Darrow  lived  in  harmony  with  his  wife,  and 
the  children  so  respected  both  parents  that 
Dudley  felt  obliged  to  please  his  father  con- 
cerning Effie.  However,  fate  decreed  that  the 
man  should  not  return  from  his  business  trip, 
and  when  the  family  was  sure  he  must  be 
dead,  Dudley  admitted  to  his  mother  that  he 
wished  to  be'  released  from  the  engagement, 
to  devote  himself  to  the  mystery  of  his  father's 
disappearance.  Occasionally,  after  that  first 
cablegram  announcing  Darrow's  approaching 
return,  they  found  little  things  of  his  on  the 
road  and  hidden  among  the  open  hills  near 
their  home.  The  last  straw  came  when  Dud- 
ley found  a  note  written  in  his  father's  hand, 
directing  the  reader  to  a  neigh'  or's  house,  and 
implicating  Bart,  a  friend.  Dudley  secretly 
encouraged  Matt  to  marry  Effie  without  con- 
sulting his  mother,  and  then  set  out  in  search 
of  his  father.  He  found  him  imprisoned  but 
well  taken  care  of,  in  the  home  of  "the  Creole" 
This  dwarfed  and  maimed  man  had  blinded  Dar- 
row's sight  with  some  solution,  but  his  gen- 
tle wife,  Greta,  was  carefully  attending  to  him 
and  restoring  his  nerves  to  tranquillity  after 
the  Creole's  attack  and  robbery.  With  her 
lived  Dolores,  who  was  not  the  daughter  of 
the  gargoyle  and  suffered  many  of  his  cruel- 
ties undeserved. 

Dudley  brought  his  father  home,  and  the 
grateful,  silent  man  forgave  the  marriage  witn 
Effie  and  Matt,  for  he  had  been  reflecting  on 
many  things  since  his  imprisonment.  His  wife 
instantly  set  about  having  doctors  restore  his 
sight,  and  the  detective  was  called  in  to  clear 
the  mystery.  Bart  was,  time  revealed,  not  the 
guilty  party,  but  the  old  sweetheart  of  Greta 
whom  she  dared  not  marry  on  threat  of  murder 
by  the  Creole.  He  married  her  against  her 
will,  and  when  six  months  later  she  gave  birth 
to  Dolores,  he  knew  the  child  was  Bart's.  Full 
of  vengeance,  he  captured  Darrow,  and  at- 
tempted to  have  the  case  look  like  clear  guilt 
against  Bart,  who  would  then  be  imprisoned. 
But  Darrow  had  seen  and  heard  enough  of  the 
Creole  to  understand  Bart's  innocence.  The 
latter  was  placed  in  prison,  Dudley  married  the 
beautiful  Dolores,  and  Bart  and  Greta  were 
at  last  reunited.  Darrow  felt,  when  his  sight 
was  restored,  that  his  happiness  at  the  general 
turn  of  affairs,  and  his  renewed  life  with  his 
wife  made  all  his  suffering  worth-while.  Dol- 
ores was  a  pianist  of  good  taste,  and  she  and 
her  friends  entertain  the  happy  family  by 
rendering  a  song  of  love  at  the  finale. 
 o  

TWO  SISTERS 
Clara  A.  Cook 

IT  often  happens  that  disharmony  in  a  family 
is  caused  by  the  inexplicably  contrasting 
nature  of  two  of  its  members.  Helen,  the 
older  sister,  was  the  sedate,  austerely  aristo- 
cratic one,  who  wisely  chose  to  get  herself  en- 
gaged to  the  physician,  George  O'Brien,  coming 
of  a  family  of  excellent  repute.  Louise,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  distinctly  democratic  in  her  at- 
titude, much  to  the  pleasure  and  solace  of 
the  neighboring  peasants,  who  avail  themselves 
in  times  of  distress  of  her  kindly  interest  and 
help.  Louise  chooses  her  companions  for  their 
innate  qualities,  not  according  to  the  money 
in  their  pockets.  Therefore  she  feels  perfectly 
at  ease  in  acccepting  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Macello  to  a  dance,  although  her  sister  has 
warned  her  that  he  is  only  a  lumber  man  of 
no  special  education  or  social  background. 
Louise  defies  her  sister  for  this  occasion  only, 
and  the  latter  overlooks  her  naturally  affec- 
tionate feeling  toward  the  good  child  because 
she  is  afraid  she  will  drag  the  family  name 
down.    As  Louise  retires  to  her  room,  happy 


over  the  pleasurable  evening  spent  with 
Macello.  Helen  puts  a  damper  on  the  affair  by 
warning  her  that  she  will  not  meet  him  again. 

The  next  morning  Louise  confides  in  her 
father,  who  is  now  a  retired  man,  but  once 
thoroughly  enjoyed  work  on  the  farm,  and  still 
sympathises  with  plain  farm  folk,  such  as  Mr. 
Macello  says  he  is.  While  they  are  out  walk- 
ing, they  meet  Mr.  Macello  nobly  astride  his 
horse.  Mr.  Angellis  is  pleased  at  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  wholesome  looking  fellow,  and  in- 
vites him  to  their  home  that  afternoon,  but 
Mr.  Macello  says  he  is  sorry  that  he  must 
refuse,  since  the  young  lady  has  made  it  plain 
that  he  dare  not  hope  to  continue  their  friend- 
ship. Louise  is  then  shocked  to  learn  that  her 
own  sister  had  forged  a  note  saying  that  Louise 
did  not  wish  to  meet  him  again.  He  is  per- 
suaded to  come,  and  Mrs.  Angellis  refuses,  like 
her  daughter  Helen,  to  unbend.  Shortly  after, 
Louise  is  held  up  by  a  hired  party,  and  bun- 
dled away  to  a  camp  near  her  home,  a  prisoner. 
She  learns  while  there  that  she  can  send  news 
to  Mr.  Macello's  camp  to  rescue  her,  and  does 
so,  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  her 
capture,  which  does  not  include  the  usual  vio- 
lence. Bruce  Macello  is  quickly  secured,  for 
he  is  a  free  man,  and  owner  of  the  lumber  camp 
where  he  is  now  working  to  learn  the  industry 
from   the  bottom  up. 

"Bruce!"  exclaims  Louise,  as  she  falls  into 
his  arms.  He  then  learns  from  the  men  in 
her  camp  that  they  were  hired  by  her  mother 
to  keep  her  thus  secluded  until  she  overcame 
her  desire  for  Bruce  Macello,  the  poor  lumber 
worker.  He  confesses  that  he  is  a  wealthy 
man, — well  educated,  and  most  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  acceptability.  He  is 
glad,  however,  that  Louise  had  been  willing 
to  accept  him  without  these  superficial  stand- 
ards which  now  avail  her  to  secure  her  mo- 
ther's and  sister's  permission  to  marry. 

 o  

THREE  PALS 
Sue  Clement 

ONE  of  the  most  powerful  organizations  cn 
the  East  Side  was  the  "Three  Pals."  Not 
the  dancing  hall  and  saloon  that  they  ran, 
but  the  three  men  themselves  were  the  event- 
ful creatures.  There  were  the  "Boss,"  and 
Larry,  who  had  been  taken  under  the  "Boss"'s 
wing  shortly  after  his  arrival  from  Ireland,  and 
the  mysterious  third,  the  gambler,  known  only 
as  Topper. 

There  were  few  changes  in  the  lives  of  this 
strange  trio.  With  the  exception  of  Larry's 
marriage,  to  the  "Boss"  's  sister,  Nora,  things 
went  on  as  they  always  had  until  one  day 
Larry  received  a  message  from  Ireland,  telling 
him  that  his  mother  had  died  and  that  his  sis- 
ter, Judy,  was  on  her  way  to  America  with  her 
former  school  teacher — a  Miss  Day.  The  news 
was  far  from  welcome  for  although  he  had 
been  in  constant  communication  with  his  home 
and  supported  them,  he  was  afraid  of  what 
his  sister  might  think  of  his  occupation.  So, 
with  the  pledged  faith  of  his  wife  and  partners, 
he  intended  to  hide  the  truth  from  Judy. 

Their  plan  went  along  nicely  until  one  clay 
Eva,  one  of  the  hangers-on  at  the  dance  hall, 
angry  because  of  the  Topper's  loss  of  interest 
in  her,  discovers  the  reason  is  Judy  and  visits 
her.  Eva  tells  Judy  everything, — all  about  the 
saloon,  the  dance  hall,  the  gambling,  and  that 
she   has   been   Topper's  mistress.' 

Judy,  disappointed  in  her  new  found  friend 
and  brother,  leaves  without  saying  a  word,  and 
goes  to  live  with  her  old  friend.  Miss  Day.  The 
"Three  Pals"  search  for  her  high  and  low,  and 
Topper,  discovering  Eva's  guilt,  has  her  thrown 
out  of  the  dance  hall. 

In  the  meantime  one  Simon,  another  gambler, 
has  introduced  Edwin  Prescott  to  the  Top- 
per's gambling  circle.  Prescott  recognizes  in 
the  Topper  his  cousin,  whose  father  had  taken 
Prescott  to  live  with  him  when  his  own  son 
had  run  away.  The  father  having  recently 
died,  and  Prescott  fearful  that  Topper  would 
discover  that  fact,  arranges  with  Simon,  who 
has  been  losing  heavily  to  Topper,  to  kill  him. 
But  Eva,  coming  uack  to  ask  Topper  to  take 
her  back,  receives  the  bullet  meant  for  him. 
Topper,  found  alone  in  the  room  with  the  dead 
girl  and  the  pistol,  is  accused  of  murder. 

Judy  reads  of  all  this  in  the  papers  and  re- 
turns to  the  man  she  loves.  Things  look  black 
for  the  "Three  Pals",  and  they  decide  to  make 
a  last  use  of  the  powerful  organization  which 
they  had  built  up,  and  which  they  have  been 
persuaded  by  Judy  to  abandon.  All  their  con- 
nections are  made  use  of  from  their  friends  on 
the  police  force  to  renew  their  efforts  to  find 
the  true  murderer.  It  is  through  one  of  these  old 
derelicts  that  they  discovered  the  truth. 
is  enticed  to  a  meeting  with  Prescott  to  get 
additional  money,  and  falls  into  the  trap,  and 
the  "Three  Pals"  are  once  more  united. 

 o  

LOVE    AND  EXTRAVAGANCE 
Mat  Learence 

HE  country  smelled  sweetly  from  the  pines, 
after  the  summer  rain,  as  Myra  drove  her 
little  roadster  silently  but  most  determined  be- 
fore the  door  of  Jim's  aunt,   the  well-known 
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frugal  Aunt  Kate.  Myra  loved  Jim,  but  their 
marriage  was  constantly  postponed  because  he 
had  detected  her  almost  insane  craving  to 
spend  money.  She  could  dispel  his  funds  fast- 
er than  anyone  he  ever  knew,  and  yet  she  pro- 
fessed true  love.  It  was  simply  that  she  had 
no  idea  of  the  value  or  meaning  of  the  shekels. 

It  was  Jim's  idea  to  have  her  visit  his  aunt 
in  the  country.  Myra  was  surprised  at  the 
smallness  of  the  place.  On  the  porch  was  a 
long  bench  set  closely  with  stone  jugs.  What 
were  these?  Later  Aunt  Kate  modestly  ex- 
plained: 

"Last  year  I  sold  root  beer  and  cakes  to  the 
tourists,  but  now  there  is  a  new  road  that  has 
taken  away  all  my  customers,  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  eke  out  a  living  selling-  these." 

Hannah  was  introduced, — the  maid  who  was 
more  of  a  companion.  She  set  as  dainty 
and  colorful  a  table  as  Myra  had  ever  sat 
down  to  in  New  York's  niftiest  night  club,  right 
out  under  the  grape  arbor.  There  were  fresh 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  delicious  biscuits,  all 
made  from  the  produce  that  their  little  plot 
of  ground  yielded,  and  Myra  so  enjoyed  the 
wholesomeness  that  she  shundered  at  thought 
of  the  New  York  cafes  where  she  spent  all  of 
poor  Jim's  money.  The  linens  and  silver  were 
beautiful,  being  relics  of  a  more  prosperous  day 
in  that  genial  household,  and  altogether  Myra 
was  delighted  with  her  visit.  She  returned  to 
the  city,  full  of  plans  to  help  this  poor  woman 
so  that  she  could  not  need  to  work  so  hard. 

"Jim,"  Myra  begged,  "Couldn't  you  manage 
to  send  your  aunt  some  of  your  salary  monthly, 
if  we  avoided  foolish  things  here?  And 
then,  I  have  another  idea.  I  have  arranged 
with  the  Woman's  Exchange  in  New  York  to 
give  her  a  membership  card.  She  can  make 
all  sorts  of  dainty  country  things,  and  send 
them  in  to  them  to  sell  for  her.  Hannah  makes 
some  priceless  quilts,  and  I  bought  enough  cot- 
ton g-oods  to  give  her  a  good  start,  from  the 
money  I  saved  from  my  lunches  this  week." 

Jim  grasped  the  little  shoulders  of  his  pre- 
cious girl.  Myra  had  economized  on  her  diet 
to  help  his  aunt!  It  seemed  worth  all  the 
money  it  had  cost  him  to  buy  that  roadster 
for  her  so  that  she  could  make  the  trips  re- 
gularly to  the ,  country.  She  seemed  a  pro- 
'mising  student  of  frugality,  and  a  month 
later  he  took  the  chance  of  a  marriage  vow — 
"for  better  or  worse" — much  to  the  pleasure  of 
Aunt  Kate  and  Hannah. 

 o  

THROUGH     THE     VICISSITUDES  OF 
FORTUNE 

Alfonso  Milone 

FATE  has  often  decreed  that  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  family  is  mysteriously  at- 
tracted to  the  son  of  humble  birth.  Dick 
is  such  a  youth,  bright  and  handsome,  while 
yet  only  twelve,  but  the  son  of  a  plain  fisher- 
man. He  plays  daily  with  Virginia  Llewellyn, 
in  the  child's  private  park,  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  Mrs.  Llewellyn.  Mr.  Llewellyn  is 
a  well  known  financier,  who  is  too  busy  most 
of  the  time  to  notice  how  religiously  his  eight 
year  old  daughter  awaits  her  friend  to  indulge 
in  childish  games  but  the  proud,  aristocratic 
wife  of  the  financier,  finding  the  children  to- 
gether, resents  that  a  poor  fisherman  boy 
should  be  her  daughter's  playmate  and  immedi- 
ately prohibits  Virginia  to  play  with  Dick  any 
longer.  Dick,  suffering  mortification,  returns 
home  and  tries  to  forget  the  incident  by  assist- 
ing his  mother,  who  has  been  ill  in  bed  for 
some  time. 

With  the  coming  of  winter,  poverty  and  suf- 
fering are  most  keenly  felt  at  Dick's  home.  His 
mother  is  worse  than  ever,  and  the  father,  to 
provide  for  food,  is  compelled  to  defy  the 
rough  sea.  Father  does  not  return,  and  mother 
begin  in  a  very  weak  physical  condition,  dies 
from  grief  and  the  cold  to  which  she  exposes 
herself.  Dick,  now  an  orphan,  is  taken  care 
of  by  an  aged  couple  who  have  been  their  kind 
neighbors.  But  he  is  an  enterprising  young- 
man,  and  leaves  for  the  city,  where  he  thinks 
he  can  provide  for  himself  without  being  a 
burden  to  these  kind  folk.  He  arrives  in  Bos- 
ton, a  pathetic  figure,  without  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances, and  feels  wretchedly  alone.  He 
tramps  about  vainly  seeking-  employment  in  the 
strange  city,  and  things  become  more  and  more 
gloomy.  One  day,  however,  he  discovers  fam- 
iliar faces.  Virginia  and  Mrs.  Llewellyn  are 
chatting-  pleasantly  with  Mr.  Llewellyn,  beside 
his  work  desk  in  his  imposing  office,  when  Dick 
asks  to  be  allowed  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Dick 
enters,  and  hopefully  asks  for  employment. 
The  banker  sees  no  objection,  but  his  wife, 
who  dreads  a  firmer  attachment  between  the 
children  in  future  years,  refuses  to  allow  her 
husband  to  offer  the  youth  a  job  in  his  con- 
cern. Then,  at  sight  of  his  pathetic  figure, 
she  offers  his  some  money,  but  Dick  proudly 
declines  to  accept.  His  dignity  impresses  both 
Virginia  and  her  father,  although  nothing  is 
said. 

Dick,  disappointed,  crosses  a  busy  thorough- 
fare in  dejection,  and  is  run  over  by  an  auto- 
mobile. Mr.  Pitney,  the  owner  of  the  machine, 
and  a  rich  manufacturer,  takes  the  boy  under 
his  care  and  with  the  help  of  the  best  medi- 
cal attention,  Dick  is  restored  to  health.  Dick 


and  Mr.  Pitney  strike  up  a  sweet,  father-and- 
son  relationship,  when  the  boy  tells  his  story, 
and  Mr.  Pitney,  a  lonesome  man,  is  glad  to  be 
able  to  take  the  boy  under  his  wing.  He  adopts 
Dick,  and  provides  for  his  education. 

There  is  another  lapse  of  ten  years,  when 
Virginia  and  her  mother,  after  the  financial 
disaster  and  death  of  Mr.  Llewellyn,  are  re- 
duced to  mean  circumstances  and  are  obliged 
to  work  for  a  scant  livelihood.  In  June  Dick 
completes  his  college  education  and  returns 
home.  Mr.  Pitney  places  Dick  at  his  largest 
chemical  plant.  Dick  advertises  for  a  private 
secretary,  and  Virginia,  now  a  young  lady  and 
as  beautiful  as  ever,  answers  advertisements, 
among  them  being  Dick's.  Dick  and  Virginia 
recognize  each  other  as  the  inseparable  play- 
mates of  Llewellyn  Park  by  the  sea.  Cupid 
is  not  loth.  They  are  still  in  love.  They 
learn  of  each  other's  story,  and  the  following 
morning,  when  Virginia  is  to  occupy  her  new 
position,  Dick  proposes,  and  both  plan  to  sur- 
prise their  friends  by  an  immediate  marriage. 
Mrs.  Llewellyn  on  learning  of  the  event  is 
surprised:  but  she  rejoices,  giving  the  couple 
her  blessings,  for  now  she  is  in  a  posi- 
tion, free  from  the  encumbrance  of  heavy 
financial  matters,  to  recognize  the  sterling  qual- 
ity of  Dick's  lovable  character.  Mr.  Pitney 
does  likewise,  and  as  his  wedding  gift,  he  be- 
queathes Dick  and  his  bride  Llewellyn  Park, 
which  his  money  has  been  able  to  secure  for 
them. 

 o  

THE   BLACK  DIAMONDS 
Juan   B.  Rodriguez 

THE  wheel  of  fate  turned  and  David  Vaun, 
once  the  well-known  figure  on  the 
"Street,"  found  himself  penniless,  and 
what  was  worse  almost  an  old  man.  Resolved 
to  make  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  remedy  his 
fortune  he  decided  to  try  and  find  the  lost 
"Black  Diamond"  mine. 

With  Rose,  his  wife  and  Violet,  his  fourteen 
year  old  daughter,  he  set  sail  for  South  Am- 
erica. There  he  found  his  old  friend  John 
Clark.  Leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  his  friend's 
care,  Vaun  arranged  his  expedition  and  left 
for  the  interior.  The  forests  were  dangerous 
and  many  died  but  a  few  finaily  reached  the 
hills  of  their  destination.  There  they  encoun- 
tered fresh  difficulties — unfriendly  Indians.  But 
Vaun  was,  fortunately,  able  to  cure  the  chief's 
son,  who  was  vry  ill,  and  in  this  way  earned 
the  savages'  gratitude,  and  confidence.  Vaun 
had  noticed  that  the  Indians  wore  black  stones 
for  ornaments,  which,  upon  examination,  proved 
to  be  diamonds.  Butthe  mines  lay  far  in 
the  hills  and  would  be  inaccessible  for  several 
months.  Vaun  therefore  decided  to  take  as 
many  of  the  stones  as  the  chief  would  give 
him,  map  out  the  trail  for  any  future  contin- 
gency and  return  to  New  York  with  his  new 
found  capital.  He  returned  to  Clark's  home 
and  saying  good-bye  to  his  kind  friends,  left 
for  New  York.  Leaving  was  especially  hard 
for  Violet,  for,  in  her  father's  absence,  she  and 
Clark's  son  Jimmie  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  in  each  other's  company. 

Vaun's  new  business  ventures  were  about  to 
make  him  a  rich  man  again,  but  his  exposure 
in  the  wilderness  began  to  tell.  He  became 
more  and  more  ill  and  was  forced  to  leave 
his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  partner,  Morland. 
Vaun  dies  leaving  the  fate  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  Morland's  rascally  hands.  Mor- 
land first  gained  the  confidence  of  Rose,  but 
failing  to  win  Violet's  love,  he  embezzled  the 
property,  stole  the  map  to  the  diamond  mine 
and  disappeared.  The  mother  and  daughter 
were  left  penniless,  and  Violet  went  to  work 
to  support  her  mother  and  herself.  But  poor 
Rose  did  not  live  much  longer  and  one  day 
Violet  found  herself  alone  in  the  world.  Life 
was  becoming  burdensome  for  her  when,  re- 
turning home  from  work,  she  found  her  child- 
hood friend  Jimmie  waiting  for  her. 

It  appears  that  Morland  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  South  America  and  after  a  coward- 
ly massacre  of  the  Indians,  who  had  admitted 
him  as  a  friend  bearing  Vaun's  credentials,  he 
had  amassed  a  fortune  in  diamonds  and  re- 
turned to  the  coast.  John  Clark,  unable  to 
understand  his  old  friend's  silence,  and  know- 
ing that  Morland's  tactics  were  not  those  of 
Vaun,  had  Morland  arrested  and  sent  Jimmie 
to  New  York  to  investigate. 

Violet  returned  with  Jimmie  to  South  Am- 
erica. Once  there,  Morland's  guilt  was  proven 
and  the  property  turned  over  to  her.  Jimmie 
and  Violet  are  married  and  so  David  Vaun's 
great  attempt  had  not  been  in  vain. 

 o  

THE  STAIN 

Pablo  Pina 

THE  Morescan  war  served,  among  other 
things  to  reveal  to  Louis  the  lifelong  mys- 
tery of  the  murderer  for  whom  his  own 
father  had  to  go  to  the  electric  chair.  He  was 
lying  wounded  in  a  hospital,  tended  by  his  own 
sweetheart,  Cecelia,  whose  happiness  at  being- 
able  thus  to  serve  him  during  his  convales- 
cense  was  disturbed  only  by  the  uninvited  at- 


tentions of  an  old  grey-haired  captain  lying  in 
an  adjacent  bed,  who  threatened  murder  if 
she  did  not  offer  him  love. 

Louis  was  reviewing  the  incidents  of  his 
life.  He  remembered  his  father,  when  he  war 
a  boy,  nineteen  years  previous,  and  his  poor, 
sickly  mother  had  dragged  herself  and  her  child 
to  the  penitentiary,  to  be  the  last  ones  to  see 
the  innocent  man  to  his  death.  He  had  been 
earning  a  good  livelihood  on  a  farm,  when  one 
day  he  admitted  to  his  wife  that  their  income 
had  so  far  declined  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  spend  one  farming  season  in  Seville, 
in  order  to  return  with  enough  money  to  tide 
them  over  the  winter.  He  kissed  them  tender- 
ly, and  left  for  a  fairly  successful  season. 

When  the  work  was  over,  he  set  out  joy- 
fully homeward.  On  the  road,  he  was  preceded 
by  a  man  with  a  stiff  li  pand  determined  gait. 
The  man  knelt  behind  a  clump  of  bushes,  with 
a  loaded  pistol  cocked  in  readiness.  Soon  a 
young  gallant,  Manuel  Garcia,  passed  over  this 
stretch  of  barren  country  in  Tabago,  and  un- 
aware of  the  danger  into  which  he  was  de- 
liberately riding,  was  instantly  shot  down  by 
Marcial  De  Conde. 

The  murderer  then  bent  to  the  man's  side, 
and  siezed  a  roll  of  bills,  pierced  with  the 
bullet,  which  had  passed  through  them  burn- 
ing a  hole.  De  Conde  was  wealthy,  and  did 
not  need  this  money,  which  he  took  home  with 
him,  on  their  palatial  estate.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  met  the  joyful  Augustin  Lopez,  singing 
as  he  trotted  his  horse  homeward,  happy  with 
his  profits  in  his  pocket,  at  the  prospect  of  re- 
union with  his  wife  and  child,  Louis.  De 
Conde,  without  an  explanation,  gave  the  stran- 
ger the  roll  of  bills  which  Augustin  in  innocence 
was  willing  to  add  to  his  own  small  store.  On 
the  way,  he  came  upon  a  crowd  in  the  road, 
the  liveliest  among  whom  was  a  young  girl, 
Maria,  weeping  and  darting  anguished  glances 
at  the  crowd,  while  in  her  arms  lay  the  dead 
body  of  a  murdered  man.  As  De  Conde  came 
up  to  join  them,  manifesting  great  concern 
over  the  affair,  she  did  not  doubt  who  was 
the  cause  of  it,  but  knew  that  an  open  accusa- 
tion could  only  mean  death  to  her.  De  Conde 
was  Manuel's  rival  for  her  love,  and  she  there- 
fore felt  herself  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  offi- 
cers arrested  all  suspicious  characters,  among 
them  being  the  strange  traveller,  Augustin,  who 
was  found  to  possess  a  roll  of  bills  shot  through 
with  a  bullet  hole.  It  was  never  doubted  for 
an  instant  that  Augustin  was  a  highway-man, 
and  he  was  arersted,  convicted,  and  executed. 
Louis  had  vowed  his  vengeance. 

Now,  by  a.  strange  coincidence,  the  grey- 
haired  captain  making  love  to  his  own  Cecelia 
is  none  other  than  De  Conde  grown  feeble  and 
plain.  He  threatens  to  murder  her,  as  he  once 
did  a  man  by  the  name  of  Manuel.  Louis 
overhears,  and  recovers  sufficient  strength  to 
attack  him.  After  the  war  he  is  sent  to  the 
gallows,  and  Louis's  mind  is  at  rest,  as  he 
marries  the  girl  of  his  choice,  with  his  happy 
old  mother  looking  on. 

 o  

THE    CURSE    OF    A    DYING  HEART 

Ernest  C.  Moore 

HUNTED  and  sought  for  by  half  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  Jonothan  Buck,  priv- 
ateersman,  pirate  and  gentleman-of-for- 
tune,  decides  on  a  last  gamble  and  then  retire- 
ment. He  betrays  his  comrades  and  men,  and 
pocketing  his  "thirty  pieces  of  silver"  arrives 
at  the  New  Colonies.  There,  in  spite  of  cer- 
tain unpleasant  rumors  about  him,  his  hearty 
blustering-  and  generous  spending,  gathers  a 
group  about  him  and  founds  a  new  settlement 
bearing  his  name. 

Before  long  he  seduces  the  young  and  pretty 
wife  of  Captain  Doane,  one  of  his  followers. 
As  years  go  by  a  child  is  born  of  the  illicit 
union.  Buck,  fearful  of  discovery,  plans  to 
murder  Captain  Doane.  The  night  before  the 
Captain  is  to  sail,  Buck  and  his  men  bore  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  and  fill  the  holes  with 
clay  and  oakum.  The  trick  works.  The  ship 
sinks  with  its  Captain  and  crew,  and  Buck  is 
left  free  with  his  horror-stricken  mistress.  She 
again  is  about  to  become  a  mother  and  Buck 
tries  to  persuade  her  to  go  to  some  other  town. 
But  knowing  Buck  is  afraid  of  what  she 
might  say  and  that  he  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of 
her,  refuses  to  go.  When  her  condition  be- 
comes known,  she  is  brought  before  the  Town 
Council  to  be  tried.  Buck  to  protect  himself, 
accuses  her  of  having  had  relations  with  the 
Devil  and  she  is  condemned  to  be  burnt  at 
the  stake  as  a  witch.  The  woman  tells  the 
truth  but  is  not  believed.  She  puts  a  curse  on 
Buck,  that  her  death  will  end  his  peace  on 
earth,  and  that  before  he  died  he  would  prove 
her  innocence. 

In  the  meantime,  a  young  man  of  the  vil- 
lage who  had  been  hopelessly  in  love  with  the 
unfortunate  woman,  sneaks  her  together  with 
her  oung  son  Chris,  out  of  the  village.  He  takes 
them  to  live  with  a  friendly  Indian  tribe.  The 
mother  dies  before  the  second  child  is  born  and 
Chris  is  adopted  by  the  Indians. 

Several  years  later,  in  a  fight  between  the 
same  Indians  and  some  men  under  Buck's  com- 
mand, Buck  captures  Chris  who  is  now  a  young 
man.    He  does  not  recognize  him,  but  feeling 
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drawn  toward  him,  he  takes  Chris  back  to  the 
village.  Prom  that  day  Buck  has  no  peace 
of  mind.  Wherever  he  goes  and  whatever 
1'p  does  he  is  haunted  by  the  thought  of 
Chris;.  He  curses  and  hates  the  sight  of 
him,  but  neither  he  nor  the  supposed  Indian 
Doy  can  seem  to  break  the  strange  bond  that 
r.olds  them  together.  Buck  no  wbegins  to  lose 
everything — him  money,  his  influence  and  his 
health. 

Chris  in  the  meantime,  has  fallen  in  love  with 
a  girl  in  the  village,  who  loves  him  too.  But 
since  he  is  supposedly  an  Indian,  marriage  is 
impossible.  The  father  of  the  girl  and  other 
men  of  the  village  threaten  to  kill  Chris  if 
he  continues  to  see  the  girl.  The  only  thing 
that  prevents  them  is  the  remnant  of  fear  that 
they  still  have  for  Buck.  Then  one  day  Buck 
discovers  that  Chris  is  his  son.  The  shock 
almost  kills  him  and  he  begs  his  son  to  forgive 
him.  Chris,  in  contempt,  throws  him  aside. 
Buck,  now  a  broken  old  man,  goes  before  the 
entire  village  and  confesses — then  dies.  So  is 
the  mother  avenged  and  the  confession  at  least 
the  mother  avenged  and  the  confession  at  last 
with  whom  he  is  in  love. 


 o  

THE  GOVERN  ESS 
Lucy  W.  Poindexter 

THIS  story  centres  about  a  tragedy  that 
occurred  to  a.  once-charming  woman. 
Isabel  Ivors  was  hired  by  Judge  Living- 
ston as  governess  to  his  neglected  children,  at 
a  time  his  frivolous  wife  began  to  devote  an 
exorbitant  amount  of  attention  to  one  Anthony 
Geryl.  The  alarming  coincidence  which  makes 
this  story,  is  the  fact  that  Tony  was  the  un- 
scrupulous roue  who  caused  Isabel's  ruin  by  his 
cruel  deception.  The  daughter  of  a  fine  family, 
she  had  been  courted  by  him  for  a  stretch  of 
exquisite  months,  when  suddenly,  as  they  stood 
romancing  on  the  brink  of  a  cliff,  his  arm 
about  hers,  imitating-  a  photograph  they  had 
taken  in  the  same  pose,  he  explained  that  busi- 
ness called  him  elsewhere,  and  he  would  have 
to  bid  her  goodbye.  She  realized  at  last,  by 
his  frankly  indifferent  passion,  that  she  was 
nothing  to  him,  and  the  torture  of  such  a  re- 
velation to  so  young  and  innocent  a  maid  near- 
ly threw  out  of  her  senses.  She  ran  from  him, 
speechless,  and  some  time  after,  fate  played 
ils  part  and  she  was  scorched  while  bent  over  a 
stove.  Her  body  was  doubled  up  in  pain,  and 
her  face  bore  scars  which  left  her  ugly.  Now 
Mrs.  -Livingston,  dismayed  at  her  husband's 
choice  found  her  actually  repulsive--a  conclusion 
which  even  poor  Isabel  drew,  when  she  exam- 
ined herself  in  the  mirror.  She  secluded  her- 
self from  company  as  much  as  possible,  which 
was  easy  enough  in  the  snobbish  atmosphere 
created  by  Mrs.  Livingston,  but  one  visitor 
seemed  always  to  be  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
a  meeting  with  her,  and  he  was  the  very  last 
person  Isabel  would  have  chosen  to  meet. 

Mrs.  Livingston  is  suspicious  of  the  way 
Miss  Ivors  prowls  about  the  house,  obviously 
holding  a  secret,  and  eager  to  guard  it.  She 
is  discovered  with  a  photograph  of  Anthony 
and  a  pretty  girl  who  is  unrecognizable  as  the 
governess  before  her  accident.  Amarys  Living- 
ston is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  ugly  girl's 
interest  in  Tony,  and  her  eagerness  to  see  the 
notes  addressed  by  him  to  Amarys.  She  seeks 
to  gain  the  girl's  confidence,  but  Isabel  is  sil- 
ent as  a  stone-wall.  Tony  is  the  fascinating 
stranger  to  the  social  set  which  has  begun  to 
remark  the  liaison  that  is  developing  between 
himself  and  the  wife  of  the  sedate  Judge  Liv- 
ingston. When  he  comes  for  an  extended  visit, 
Mrs.  Livingston  attempts  to  arrange  that  Isa- 
bel go  on  her  vacation,  leaving  the  children  to 
be  sent  to  a  relative.  No  one  seems  to  care 
for  this  plan,  and  Isabel  falls  ill,  so  that  she 
is  unable  to  go.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingston arm  Tony  are  out  riding,  and  she  is 
killed  in  an  accident.  Isabel  is  there  to  nurse 
Tony  back  to  consciousness,  horribly  embit- 
tered by  what  she  has  seen  of  his  immoral  life. 
He  has  hoped  to  warn  the  Judge  that  his  wife 
is  being  duped,  but  now  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  she  endeavors  to  stick  to  her  wise 
habit  of  stern  silence.  Judge  Livingston  has 
a  profound  respect  for  her,  which  serves  only 
to  make  her  feel  uncomfortable,  and  she  is  glad 
finally  to  get  away  on  her  vacation.  But  in  her 
travels  she  is  met  by  a  young  detective,  Sch- 
weinhart,  who  attempts  to  convince  her  that 
both  Amarys  and  Anthony  are  alive,  living 
together  somewhere,  and  offering  her  half  his 
income  on  the  job  if  she  will  tell  him  all  she 
knows  of  Tony,  so  that  he  could  continue  on 
the  case.  Besides,  despite  her  marred  beauty, 
he  seems  strangely  attracted  to  her.  She 
withers  at  his  keen  glance,  for  he  seems  to  see 
what  so  far  none  other  has  in  her  face  and 
figure. 

She  is  met  by  the  Judge,  who  dismisses  the 
fraudulent  detective,  and  confesses  his  ardent 
love  for  her,  She  is  frightened,  especially  be- 
cause she  has  been  hearing  rumors  that  Amarys 
is  possibly  alive.  Curious  people,  and  reporters 
eager  for  a  good  story,  have  been  sending  out 
weird  stories.  Another  fear  grips  at  her  heart; 
she  finally  is  caught  by  the  Judge  about  to 


leave  his  home,  a  beautiful  figure,  with  a  face 
like  milk  and  honey.  The  scars  and  humped 
back  were  all  a  fake.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
hurt  girl's  plan  to  hide  her  shame  of  rejected 
love  from  all  the  world.  But  the  Judge  con- 
fesses that  his  wife  had  lived,  in  seclusion,  for 
six  months  after  the  report  of  her  death,  and 
that  she  died  with  words  of  love  and  concern 
for  Isabel,  who  by  her  intervention  had  hoped 
to  save  her  from  the  disgrace  of  an  affair  with 
a  man  like  Anthony.  The  Judge  and  Isabel 
are  married,  and  the  children  for  the  first  time 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  a  house- 
hold. 


EX-SERVICE  MAN 
B.    H.  Owens 

A PLODDING  virtuous  family  of  farmers 
spent  most  of  their  years  travelling  from 
one  farm  to  another  in  the  middle  states, 
while  the  mother  worked  hard  to  make  up  for 
her  husband's  illness.  When  he  died,  their  son 
learned  from  his  mother  that  his  death  had 
been  caused  by  a  debilitated  state  ever  since 
he  had  been  serving  in  the  Civil  War.  He  en- 
listed all  his  efforts  toward  lightening  her  bur- 
den, never  bearing  the  country  any  resentment 
for  taking  away  his  father,  for  his  patriotism 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  war  was  necessary 
for  his  own  well  being  in  the  United  States. 

As  Robert  grew  to  manhood  the  World  War 
broke  out  and  the  son  of  a  Civil  War  veteran 
was  not  to  be  drafted  unwillingly.  He  joined 
Immediately,  with  the  full  sanction  of  his  brave 
and  patient  mother,  who  still  had  the  younger 
children  to  look  after.  He  was  with  the  Co. 
P.,  3rd,  Tennessee,  Infantry,  and  started  his 
march  from  camp  to  camp  in  the  south,  train- 
ing until  such  time  as  Belgium  and  Prance 
should  call  for  their  help.  The  summons  came, 
in  19 IS,  and  the  new  troops  moved  with  spirit 
and  strength,  which  was  soon  to  be  depleted 
by  the  excessive  demands  of  the  recent  war. 

During  the  time  that  the  American  troops 
were  in  the  support  of  the  British,  in  the  Ypres, 
Robert  dug  trench  holes  and  helped  build  barb- 
ed wire  fences.  They  dug  up  the  dead  bodies 
of  German  soldiers  that  had  been  wrapped 
pathetically  in  blankets.  Robert  was  wounded, 
and  in  the  hospital  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  modest,  charming  girl,  who,  fortunately,  came 
from  his  home  state — Tennessee.  They  vowed 
to  look  each  other  up  after  the  war.  Many 
other  sights  and  coincidences  delighted  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers,  and  kept  their  interest 
in  life  still  uppermost.  On  Robert's  arrival 
home  from  the  army  he  was  in  bad  physical 
health.  To  his  utter  sorrow  he  saw  by  his 
first  glance  at  the  drawn  face  of  his  old  mother 
that  she  had  suffered  the  tortures  of  the  war 
through  worry  quite  as  much  as  he  had  through 
actual  experience.  After  seeing  him,  she  re- 
laxed in  body  and  spirit,  and  faded  to  old  age. 
One  day  she  was  missing,  and  not  until  five 
days  later  was  her  tody  found,  much  mangled 
by  its  contact  with  railroad  train  and  now 
floating  in  a  creek  nearby. 

After  her  death  Robert's  loneliness  led  him 
to  think  of  the  girl  who  had  nursed  him  during 
the  war.  He  knew  she  must  be  near  him,  in 
Tennessee,  and  finally  located  Miss  Myrtle  L. 
Glenn.  The  little  lady  had  apparently  been 
waiting  for  him  most  eagerly,  for  she  ac- 
cepted his  proposal  and  they  settled  down  to  a 
quiet  and  loving  union  where  war  becomes  only 
a  pale  vision  of  an  old  dream. 

 o  

MOLLY'S  DREAM 

Esther  S.  Johnson 

LARGE  blue  eyes, — wavy  hair  that  fell  in 
curls  around  her  forehead, — a  charming 
face — that  was  the  first  impression  one 
received  of  Molly.  She  lived  with  her  folks 
and  three  old  sisters,  and  like  the  proverbial 
Cinderella,  most  of  the  household  duties  and 
miscellaneous  jobs  fell  upon  her.  Molly's  par- 
ents were  often  absent  from  the  home — her 
father's  duties  required  him  to  be  traveling  con- 
tinually,— so  that  Molly  knew  few  idle  mom- 
ents. Almost  every  evening  when  the  three 
sisters  were  through  with  their  supper,  they 
would  make  a  grab  for  the  evening  paper  and 
rush  out-doors,  to  sit  in  the  hammock  under 
the  elm  trees.  "Let  Molly  do  the  dishes, 
We've  had  a  hard  day." 

One  evening  as  Molly  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  supper,  the  girls  rush  home, 
unusually  excited.  All  out  of  breath  they  tell 
of  the  handsome  Dr.  Townsley  who  had  arrived 
that  day  to  take  charge  of  the  large  hospital 
in  town.  Lila,  all  excited,  said  she  hoped  he'd 
be  at  the  dance  the  following  evening  and  Edna 
said  if  he  did  attend  she  was  going  to  make  a 
hi1  with  him.  Flora,  while  not  saying  much, 
gave  the  impression  that  she  intended  to  be 
noticed. 

Molly,  envious  of  their  fortune — their  clothes, 
and  opportunities — cried  herself  to  sleep  that 
night.  While  asleep  she  had  a  very  beautiful 
dream.  She  had  met  this  handsome  man.  They 
had  fallen  in  love  with  each  other  on  sight  .  .  . 
And   then   she   could   hear   her   sisters  calling 


to  her  that  if  she  didn't  hurry  they  would 
be  late  for  their  office.    .    .  . 

The  girls  gone  and  her  work  finished,  Molly 
sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played  some  of  her 
favorite  songs.  There  was  a  knock  upon  the 
window  and  Molly  turned  to  find  the  hand- 
somest man  she  had  ever  seen.  He  introduced 
himself  as  a  stranger  to  town.  Said  he  had 
a  sister  of  his  own  age  who  taught  music  and 
that  the  songs  Molly  was  playing  had  made 
him  a  bit  homesick.  Molly  didn't  mind  that 
he  had  stopped  off  to  listen  to  the  music? 

Molly  tells  the  stranger  of  the  coming  dance 
and  that  she  is  destined  to  stay  at  home.  A 
sudden  pity  for  her  takes  possossion  of  him, 
and  he  invites  her  to  attend  the  dance  that 
evening,  with  himself  as  escort.  Molly  accepts 
Later.  After  completing  her  household 
task  and  getting  her  sisters  ready  for  the  gala 
affair,  Molly  meets  the  handsome  stranger  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Casino.  .  .  The  girls  are 
amazed  to  see  their  sister  with  Dr.  Townsley 
— for  it  is  no  other  than  he, — and  they  tell 
Molly  that  is  shameful  for  her  to  be  seen  in 
the  company  of  so  distinguished  a  man.  They 
induce  her  to  leave  and  she  runs  off,  crying 
bitterly.    Dr.    Townsley   follows  her. 

When  the  sisters  come  home  that  evening, 
at  1:80,  they  are  startled  to  find  Molly  and 
Dr.  Townsley  nestled  in  each  other's  arms. 
And  a  month  later  their  marriage  takes  place, 
— Molly's  sisters  truly  sorry  for  their  mis-treat- 
ment of  the  past.  A  little  boy,  with  dark 
eyes  and  yellow  curls,  runs  around, — Billie. 
Some  day,  he  says  with  a  lisp,  he  is  going  to 
be  just  like  dad. 

 o  

SWEETHEARTS   ON  PARADE 
Amos  Hodges 

THE  night  that  America  went  to  war,  a  gay 
dance  was  taking  place  in  one  small  town, 
where  the  brave  doughboys  were  smiling 
through  their  heartsick  fears,  and  bidding  their 
sweethearts  a  last  jolly  farewell.  The  song 
was  "Sweethearts  on  Parade,"  and  so  they 
were,  as  the  orchestra  constantly  proclaimed 
it,  until  the  merriment  ceased,  the  smiles  faded, 
and  the  dejected  couples  silently  took  their  de- 
parture. 

Jack  loved  Mary,  and  regretted  having  to 
leave  her  for  the  war.  His  brother,  John,  loved 
her  equally  well,  but  rather  than  interfere  with 
Jack's  happiness,  cherishes  his  own  love  as  an 
unacknowledged  secret.  Mary  has  never  given 
him  the  encouragement  which  Jack  enjoyed. 

The  two  boys  were  in  the  same  company, 
seemingly  hilarious,  for  that  is  what  the 
Frenchmen  expected  of  the  new  army  that 
came  from  America.  In  his  heart  John  pained 
for  Mary,  and  yet  Jack,  who  possessed  her  with 
a  promise  of  faith,  seemed  more  fickle.  Jack 
met  a  petite  little  French  girl,  Yvonne,  on 
the  firing  line.  Buddy  and  Jack  went  to  the 
with,  easily  forgetful  of  Marie.  John  marvel- 
led, but  said  nothing,  since  this  was  only  the 
army.  Later  he  attempted  to  reason  with  him, 
but  this  only  aroused  his  brother's  sullen  tem- 
per. 

The  orders  came  to  move  forward,  toward 
the  firing  line.  Buddy  and  Jack  went  on  the 
front  first,  and  immediately  seemed  lost  to  the 
rest  that  remained  behind.  John  followed  later, 
only  to  discover  Jack  badly  wounded,  and  Bud- 
dy almost  unrecognizably  mangled.  John  lifted 
his  brother  across  his  shoulder  and  made  for 
the  line.  He  had  just  reached  it,  and  got  Jack 
safe,  when  a  shell  burst  near,  and  put  him  out 
forever.  As  he  dies,,  he  whispers,  "Tell  Mary 
I  loved  her  too,  and  tr  to  make  her  happy, 
Jack  is  surprised  at  this  confessison,  and 
thinks  of  her  own  betrayal  with  Yvonne. 

On  a  train  bound  for  Blighty  and  the  U.S.A., 
happy  were  the  faces  everywhere.  Especially 
Jack,  for  he  had  just  wired  Mary  the  good 
news  that  he  was  about  to  return.  The  fel- 
lows were  singing,  and  a  grand  reception 
awaited  them,  with  the  song  of  "Sweethearts 
on  Parade"  heard  clearly  through  the  shouting 
and  laughter. 

Jack  told  Mary  sadly  of  John's  death,  and 
his  silent  love  for  her.  She  conceals  a  wild 
twinge  of  pain,  for  she  too  has  had  a  secret 
to  reveal  it. 

Jack  and  Mary  married  and  the  memory  of 
John  is  worshipped  every  year  at  Harlington, 
at  the  grave  of  the   'LTnknown  oldier.' 
fondness  for  John,  but  she  is  wise  enough  not 

 o  

FORGOTTEN    SOULS   OF  FATE 

Ramon    Diaz  Melendez 

JESSE  always  wondered  why  his  handsome 
father  was  so  sad,  and  as  old  Sam  was  dy- 
ing, he  told  the  story  of  his  youth  to  his 
son  that  he  might  be  avenged. 

"I  was  Count  Sam,  of  Golden  Waters,"  he 
said,"  and  your  mother  was  the  beautiful 
Countess  Louise.  She  was  very  lovely  and 
much  beloved,  and  I  was  a  happy  man  when  she- 
married  me.  But  our  happiness  was  short- 
lived.    King  William   sent   me   to   Silver  Citj 
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with  orders  for  the  royal  troops  which  were 
fighting  there.  I  had  many  adventures  on  the 
way,  and  was  detained  months  after  my  arrival, 
commanding  the  troops  to  victory.  The  city 
rang  with  cheers  for  me  when  I  returned,  but 
I  could  not  find  the  face  of  my  beloved,  your 
mother  anywhere.  Finally  I  entered  the  Royal 
presence.  The  King'  was  very  drunk — he  laughed 
at  my  anxiety  and  declared  that  I  would  never 
see  my  wife  again.  She  had  been  forced  into 
living  with  him  and  rebelling  after  a  time  had 
been  executed.  Mad  with  rage  I  challenged 
him  to  a  duel  and  wounded  him  badly.  This 
caused  my  exile  to  this  country  and  my  in> 
tense  yearning  that  you  should  avenge  me." 
Jesse  weeping,  vowed  vengeance  on  the  wicked 
king  and  Count  Sam  died  content. 

And  so  bidding  his  own  sweetheart,  Jeannie 
farewell,  the  brave  lad  set  out  on  his  mission. 
She  had  promised  to  wait  for  him,  and  all 
through  his  travels  he  held  the  picture  of  her 
in  his  heart,  knowing  that  she  would  be  true 
to  him.  He  had  composed  a  beautiful  song  for 
her  called  Orphan  of  Love  and  everytime  he 
was  lonely,  he  sang  it  and  cherished  his  mem- 
ory of  her.  Jesse  met  every  kind  of  adventure 
and  danger  on  his  way  to  Golden  Waters.  He 
was  attacked  by  bandits  and  wild  animals,  even 
the  king's  warriors  and  vanquished  them  all. 
One  day  a  stranger  appeared  to  him  and  pointed 
the  way  to  a  deep  cave  wherein  were  three 
giants  guarding  a  vast  treasure.  Jesse  even 
attacked  the  giants  in  the  cave,  single  handed, 
and  by  their  defeat  became  lord  of  the  treasure. 
After  many  more  clangers  in  the  "Sea  of  the 
Monsters,"  he  finally  arrived  in  Golden  Waters. 
He  was  offered  hospitality  by  one  of  his  father's 
old  friends  and  when  he  became  known,  was 
much  loved  by  all  the  people  of  the  kingdom. 

Jesse  heard  that  the  king  had  a  new  captive 
— a  beautiful  girl  who  had  been  brought  for 
the  king's  pleasure.  He  was  curious  and  one 
day  climbed  to  the  balcony  where  he  saw  her 
standing.  His  surprise  and  anger  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  discovered  that  it  was  Jeannie 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  force.  She,  al- 
though overjoyed  to  see  him,  begged  him  to 
leave  immediately  before  he  would  be  killed. 
He  declared  that  he  shall  not  only  avenge  his 
parents,  those  "Forgotten  Souls  of  Fate,"  but 
his  own  love  as  well.  He  gathered  all  his  men 
together  and  attacked  the  palace.  The  king, 
who  was  so  unnerved  by  the  spirits  of  Count 
Sam  and  Countess  Louise  that  he  could  not  lead 
his  men  was  an  easy  victim.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  and  was  dying.  On  his  deathbed 
he  repented  of  his  wickedness  and  begged  Jesse 
and  Jeannie  to  forgive  him.  This  they  do,  be- 
coming King  and  Queen  after  his  death  amid 
great  rejoicing  of  the  people. 

Jesse  sent  for  his  father-in-law  and  forever 
they  lived  happily  together  in  the  beautiful 
land  of  Golden  Waters. 
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FIRST  AID  TO  LOVERS 
J.    P.  O'Connor 

-rr  HATE  you" — three  words  which  sent 
Richard  away  from  Bettina  drifting  down 
the  street  like  a  lost  soul.  For  months 
he  had  plaed  the  fool  for  her — showered  her 
with  gifts  and  attention,  endured  the  amused 
indifference  with  which  she  regarded  him  and 
everything-  he  did.  His  admiration  she  took  as 
a  matter  of  course,  for  Bettina  had  quite  as 
high  an  opinion  of  Bettina  as  he  had.  To- 
day, his  endurance  had  snapped  like  a  violin- 
string — he  had  proposed  to  her  so  seriously 
that  she  could  not  laugh  at  him  any  more  and 
so  flew  into  a  terrible  rage  at  his  audacity.  He 
would  see  Janet,  friend  and  advisor  to  tell  her 
that  he  was  through  with  all  women.  On  a 
wall  before  him,  as  he  waited  for  the  traffic 
signal  to  change  was  a  gaudy  poster;  "LEON- 
IDOV,  World's  Wrestling  Champ" — Learn  the 
art  of  Self-Defence.  Richard  shivered  as  he 
read  it,  for  he  was  a  timid  soul.  He  made  his 
way  to  a  little  shop  which  had  over  its  door 
"Janet's  Gift  Shop,"  and  poured  out  his  trou- 
bles into  Janet's  sympathetic  ears. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  she  told  him  consol- 
ingly, and  then  proceeded  to  give  the  remedy. 
Timidity!  That  was  his  great  trouble.  He 
must  be  romantic,  masterful,  brave — a  hero! 
Richard  had  a  brilliant  idea.  He  rushed  out 
to  the  address  the  poster  had  given  for  Leon- 
idov  and  found  him  a  mountain  of  a  man  with 
the  voice  of  a  mouse.  They  made  an  agree- 
ment that  Leonidov  was  to  approach  Bettina 
as  she  came  home  from  work  that  night,  and 
Richard  was  to  dash  up*  bravely  and  rescue 
her.  Seventy-five  dollars  sealed  the  bargain 
decisively. 

That  night,  as  Bettina  clicked  along  in  her 
high  heels,  Richard  hid  behind  a  tree  in  the 
dark  street  she  must  take  on  her  way  home, 
and  waited  until  a  burly  form  strode  up  to  the 
girl,  clapped  a  hand  over  her  mouth  and  snatch- 
ed a  string  of  pearls  from  her  neck — then  he, 
Richard  dashed  into  the  fray.  He  pummeled 
the  thief  unmercifully.  It  was  rather  fun, 
he  decided,  when  there  was  no  danger  of  being 
hit  back.  Then  the  police  came  and  picked 
Richard  off,  after  taking  the  story  of  the  case 
from  Bettina,  and  rushed  the  thug  into  the 
patrol.  As  he  watched  the  patrol  roll  off  he 
stood  as  if  bewitched,  but  finally  forgetting 
everything   but    Bettina's   adoring   eyes,  they 


started  for  home.  Richard  was  even  getting 
poetic — the  evening's  events  had  cast  such 
a  spell  over  him,  when  suddenly  a  burly  arm 
pinioned  Bettina's  throat.  It  was  Leonidov! 
Richard  screamed  to  him  to  go  away,  that  it 
was  too  late.  "OKay  Boss,"  the  giant  ans- 
wered, "Next  time  you  want  a  jane  scared  you 
know  the  number.  Sorry  I  was  late."  And 
disappeared.  Bettina  was  quick  to  understand, 
fully.  She  shouted  at  Puchard  and  left,  him 
Her  recent  hero  worship  had  changed  to  violent 
fury  and  she  started  to  walk  home  alone. 

And  so  once  again  he  found  himself  pouring 
was  through  with  them.  Janet  remonstrated 
out  the  story  to  Janet.  He  hated  all  women; 
genly,  insisting  that  he  mustn't  feel  that  way 
just  because  one  woman  had  turned  him  down, 
— besides  such  a  statement  would  include  her. 
At  this,  Richard  declared  vehemently  that  she 
was  different — "You're  not  like  other  girls" 
he  told  her,  "You're — just  you."  "Rather  in- 
sulting," she  answered  him,  "Or  at  least  it 
would  be  if  anyone  else  said  it  to  anyone 
else." 

At  Janet's  question  as  to  whether  he  no 
longer  loved  Bettina,  Richard  declared  convinc- 
ingly, "You  are  slow  to  understand  things, 
Janet."  A  nice  little  thing  for  men  who  like  an 
empty  head  and  doll's  face — nothing  more." 
"Then  it  is  over,"  Janet  admitted.  "Had  you 
said  you  detested  her,  that  would  have  been 
simply  another  way  of  saying  you  adored  her; 
but  your  disillusionment  is  too  painfully  self- 
evide'nt  to  admit  of  doubt."  And  then,  in  a 
strange  way,  after  Richhard  stated  solemnly 
that  Janet  had  been  more  to  him  than  a  sis- 
ter, she  suggested  that  she  might  be  madly 
in  love  with  him — at  which,  they  find  them- 
selves in  each  other's  arms,  wondering  how  it 
could  ever  have  been  any  other  way. 

"Oh,  dearest,  if  I  hadn't  proposed  to  you, 
nothing  would  ever  have  happened  to  us,"  Janet 
said  happily  about  ten  minutes  later.  "You 
are  so  absurd.  What  is  it  they  say  that  fam- 
iliarity breeds  -  " 

"Oh,  cut  it.  I'm  not  good  enough  for  you,' 
he  said  in  a  muffled  voice,  as  he  buried  his 
head  on  her  shoulder,  for  the  world  like  a  small 
penitnent  boy. 

"Richard."  he  gasped,  "You  know  exactly  the 
proper  thing  to  say.  Tell  me,"  she  demanded 
sternl,  "have  you  ever  been  proposed  to  be- 
fore?" 

 o  

OLD  UNCLE  BEN 
Mrs.    W.   A.  Pierce 

THE  day  was  bitter  cold.  It  was  snowing 
heavilv  and  the  gay  holiday  crowds  hur- 
ried faster  and  faster  to  keep  themselves 
warm  An  old  man  walked  slowly  along,  deep 
in  his  thoughts,  watching  the  passerby  with 
a  detached,  but  interested  air.  "Old  Uncle 
Ben's"  clothes  were  ragged;  his  shoes  worn, 
but  on  his  face  was  such  a  look  of  peace  and 
contentment  with  his  lot,  that  more  than  one 
person  turned,  not  to  scorn  him,  but  to  mar- 
vel at  the  spirit  that  came  from  within. 

"I  love  the  Lord,"  he  mused  as  he  walked 
along,  "And  I  shall  stop_  in  the  first  church 
door  and  hear  the  songs." 

Soon  he  came  to  a  large  church,  looming  high 
up  against  the  sky  as  silently  as  some  great 
tomb.  He  opened  the  door,  which  swung  out- 
ward rather  noisily,  and  stepped  into  a  group 
of  the  richest  and  most  important  people  of 
the  city.  He  stared  amazed  at  the  bejeweled 
women,  the  haughty  men  who  sat  coldly  in 
hired  pews.  An  usher  came  up  to  him  and 
led  him  to  the  hard  oak  seats,  not  the  com- 
their  hired  pews.  An  usher  came  up  to  him 
and  led  him  to  the  hard  oak  seats,  not  the  com- 
fortable cushioned  ones.  Old  Uncle  Ben  sat 
down  with  a  weary  sigh,  but  uncomplainingly— 
"I  shall  sit  with  the  rich  bye  and  bye."  he- 
said  to  himself,  "not  in  hired  pews  as  they 
do  on  earth,  for  the  Lord  will  welcome  me  as 
Lazarus."  He  sat  wondering,  amazed  that  the 
minister  should  talk  of  fashion  and  fame — but 
then  this  was  a  wealthy  man's  church. 

The  well  dressed  children  pointed  laughingly 
at  Uncle  Ben's  old  shoes.  In  fact,  many  a  nod 
of  laughing  delight  could  be  seen  from  the  older 
people  on  all  sides.  Surely,  he  was  out  of  his 
element.  He  thought  calmly  of  Lazarus  who 
was  so  very  poor  but  still  was  welcome  at 
God's  holy  door,  and  he  was  content. 

"The  rich  and  poor  shall  stand  at  the  Judg- 
ment day  and  hear  all  the  Lord  shall  say.  The 
rich  and  the  wicked  shall  stand  at  the  left — 
at  least,  those  who  worship  nothing  but  Pelf. 
The  poor  and  pure  shall  sit  at  the  right,  by 
the  golden  gate  close  in  sight.  Those  that  re- 
peneth  shall  enter  in  with  one  who  is  so  wel- 
comed— who  is  "Old  Uncle  Ben."  His  mind  went 
over  these  things,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice, he  went  out  content.  A  group  of  chil- 
dren were  standing  at  the  door  watching  him. 
Most  of  them  started  making  fun  of  him  again 
— but  a  little  girl  broke  away  from  the  rest — 
a  lovely  child  with  g'olden  curls  and  blue  eyes 
and  a  soft  voice.  She  came  up  to  "Old  Uncle 
Ben"  put  her  hand  confidingly  in  his.  "A  very 
good  holiday  to  you,  Sir,  and  I  hope  you  have 
good  luck."  As  he  watched  her  skip  away 
with  her  friends  a  great  peace  descended  upon 
Old  Ben  .  .  .  for  surely  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  sent  him  that  message. 


THE    SHELBY  HOUSE 
A.  E.  Walford 

THERE  were  much  excitement  in  the  neigh- 
borhoor  when  the  Stanfords  bought  the 
Shelby  House.  It  was  a  beautiful  place, 
but  along  ago  a  man  and  his  wife  had  been 
murdered  there,  and  ever  since,  there  were 
strange  sights  and  sounds  reported  about  the 
place.  No  one  would  rent  it,  until  at  last,  Mr. 
Stanford,  laughing  at  the  rumors,  brought  his 
daughter  and  made  it  their  home. 

The  story  goes  that  an  explorer  and  his  wife 
lived  in  the  house.  He  was  away  a  good  deal 
and  she  had  a  great  many  men  friends  who 
visited  her  at  any  time  One  day  the  husband 
returned  and  found  his  wife  with  her  lover. 
There  was  a  battle,  and  in  the  excitement,  she 
seized  a  dagger  and  stabbed  her  husband  in 
the  back — while  the  other  man  picked  up  a 
poker  and  hit  him  over  the  head,  killing  him 
instantly.  When  the  wife  realized  what  had 
happened,  she  tried  to  stab  the  other  man,  but 
he  turned  the  knife  on  herself,  killed  her  and 
disappeared.  And  ever  since,  the  two  ghosts 
were  reported  wandering  about  the  premises, 
annoying  habitants. 

From  the  very  beginning  Emily  Stanford 
hated  the  place  and  begged  her  father  to  leave. 
Emily  was  engaged  to  Jack  Derry,  a  prize- 
fighter, and  planned  to  marry  him  immediately 
after  his  big  fight  with  Ted  Warren,  which  was 
soon  to  occur.  Her  father,  too,  liked  Derry 
and  had  put  aside  $."0,000  in  gold  in  a  secret 
wall  safe,  to  give  him  as  a  present  when  he 
won  the  coming  battle. 

One  night,  while  Henry  Stanford  was'  alone 
in  the  library,  the  figure  of  a  strange  man  ap- 
peared mysteriously  in  the  room,  then  silently 
passed  out.  Stanford  called  the  butler  and  a 
thorough  search  was  made,  but  they  found 
no  one. 

The  following  day,  Bernard  McBain.  a  noted 
gambler  and  racketeer  visited  Stanford  and  in- 
sisted that  he  (Stanford)  give  his  consent  to 
McMain's  marriage  with  Emily,  informing  him 
that  he  is  living  in  a  place  of  doom,  and  mak- 
ing dire  threats  if  he  refuses  to  talk  her  into 
marrying  him.  Stanford  refuses  indignantly  and 
ordered  McBain  from  the  house.  Meeting  Emily 
on  the  way  out,  McBain  declared  that  she 
would  soon  be  only  too  glad  to  have  his  pro- 
tection. Emily  again  begged  her  father  to  leave 
the  house  and  take  a  place  at  the  shore,  and 
he  promised  that  as  soon  as  she  and  Jack  were 
married,  they  would  all  three  do  so. 

Everybody  was  betting  on  Jack,  and  the 
whole  city  of  New  York  was  astir  over  the 
battle.  McBain,  underworld  king,  plotted  re- 
venge—and was  fixing  the  fight. 

The  night  before  the  fight,  Emily  was  aw- 
akened by  some  noise  and  saw  in  large  black 
letters  "DERRY  SHALL  NOT  WIN"  She 
stared  at  the  letters,  horrified  and  trying  to 
believe  that  it  was  only  a  nightmare.  Again 
she  was  awakened,  and  again  she  saw  the 
strange  letters.  She  screamed  and  ran  out 
into  the  hall. 

The  night  of  the  fight,  Emily  and  her  father 
left  early,  only  the  butler  remaining  to  take 
care  of  things.  In  the  third  round  Derrv 
drove  a  left  to  Warren's  jaw  and  a  right  to 
the  stomach,  and  Warren  dropped  to  the  mat— 
a  clean  knockout.  But  the  referee  called  a 
foul,  and  gave  the  decision  to  Warren  The 
crowd  roared  mighty  disapproval,  and  cheered 
lustily  as  Emily  ran  up  to  Jack  and  wiped 
a  spot  from   his  eye  and  thev  left  the  rin°- 

At  home,  both  butler  and  gold  rave  disap- 
peared. Stanford  cannot  believe  that  the  but- 
ler took  the  money  because  he  was  a  faithful 
servant.  A  short  time  later  they  heard  Emilv 
scream,  and  found  her  room  empty.  Detectives 
are  summoned,  and  meanwhile,  McBain  offers 
aid  and  solution  of  all  mvstery  if  his  suit  is 
accepted.  Derry  still  searching  for  Emily, 
found  a  white  handkerchief  in  her  room — with 
a  spot  of  blood  from  his  eye,  and  they  left 
wall,  and  when  he  tried  to  pull  it  out,  he  saw 
that  it  was  held  in  by  a  door.  Frantically — he 
and  the  police  broke  through — found  the  butler 
and  Emily  hed  prisoners  in  secret  dens.  Even 
the  gold  was  there.  The  arrest  of  McBain  was 
demanded  and  later  he  confessed  the  frame-up 
Stanford  presented  the  gold  to  Emilv  as  a  wed- 
ding present,  and  all  three  take  a  beautiful 
little  cottage  by  the  sea  shore  where  they 
lived    happily  together. 


-o- 


THE   EAGLE'S  PREY 
Jack  Tooker 

MANY  nights  as  Jimmy  Tweedy  sat  in  mud- 
filled  crenches,  or  choky  dug-out  listening 
to  the  thunder  of  bombs  and  the  shells 
whining  overhead;  seeing-  men  he  had  worked 
and  slept  and  played  with  falling  on  all  sides — 
killed,  or  worse  than  dead,  he  thanked  God 
over  and  over  that  he  had  not  married  Eva, 
his  pretty  little  sweetheart,  before  leaving. 
He  could  picture  himself  maimed  in  some  hor- 
rible way  going  back  to  her — the  agony  and 
heartache  of  making-  her  live  with  him.  No, 
it  was  far  better  this  way.  He  could  go  back, 
if  he  lived  and  were  whole,  and  make  her  just 
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as  happy.  He  often  pictured  in  his  mind  the 
rolling-  fields  of  his  prosperous  farm,  and  the 
sweet  little  house  he  and  Eva  had  decided  to 
live  in.  These  thoughts  and  memories  kept 
him  sane  through  the  dirt  and  misery  and  hor- 
ror of  the  terrible  days. 

But  war  did  not  leave  Jimmmy  unscathed.  He 
was  wounded  twice  and  in  the  hospital  from 
gas  and  exposure.  None  of  this  proved  seri- 
ous, but  each  one  seemed  to  take  a  little  some- 
thing from  his  physical  being.  But  Eva  bravely 
insisted  that  they  be  married  without  delay, 
believing  that  she  could  nurse  him  back  to 
health  and  vigor.  However,  instead  of  gain- 
ing, Jim  became  frailer  and  frailer  and  deve- 
loped a  cough.  Doctors  advised  him  to  go  to 
a  high  dry  climate  immediately.  Spurred  on 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  pioneer  spirit  of  his 
young  wife,  Jim  decided  to  try  this  means  of 
regaining    his  health. 

Traveling  by  automobile  in  the  high  tim- 
bered countr  of  Mexico!  This  was  life  in- 
deed! The  clean  wind-swept  country — the  gor- 
geous scenery — vistas  which  seemed  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  real.  Jim  felt  new  life  in  his  body 
with  every  breath  he  drew.  They  chose  for 
their  new  home  a  range  12  miles  from  a  neigh- 
bor. Much  of  Eva's  time  was  spent  in  the 
saddle,  and  Jim  taught  her  to  be  a  perfect  shot, 
telling  her  that  some  time  her  life  might  de- 
pend on  her  ability  with  a  rifle.  Their  happi- 
ness seemed  entirely  complete  when  this  little 
range-home  was  blessed  with  a  big  black-eyed 
baby,  Jimmy,  Jr.  Life  was  good  to  the  Tweedy 
family  these  days;  the  farm  prospered,  the  cat- 
tle drove,  and  best  of  all  Jim  became  really 
lugged  and  robust.  One  day  while  Eva  was 
working  in  the  yard,  she  heard  the  rush  of 
wings  and  shrill  scream  of  a  giant  eagle 
making  his  game.  She  stood  horrified  and  saw 
the  bird  swoop  down  upon  her  baby  in  his  crib 
and  fly  away  with  him  on  swift  wings.  Eva 
seized  her  rifle  nearby.  She  did  not  dare 
chance  a  shot  at  the  flying  bird  for  fear  of 
hitting  the  child.  She  ran  after  it  horrified — 
and  saw  the  eagle  alight  on  a  ridge  to  get  a 
better  hold  of  its  prey.  She  held  her  breath 
momentarily  expecting  to  see  the  eagle  deal 
the  death  blow  or  pick  out  the  child's  eyes. 
She  would  rather,  by  far,  see  her  boy  killed 
by  the  drop  to  earth  or  by  her  own  bullet  than 
torture  and  death  by  the  big  bird.  For  an  in- 
stant her  shaking  body  was  as  steady  as  a  rock. 
A.s  the  front  sight  covered  the  bird's  body,  she 
raised  it  to  his  neck  and  pressed  the  trigger. 
\.  cloud  of  feathers  answered  the  report  of 
the  rifle.  The  ding  eagle  released  its  burden 
and  sprang  into  the  air  only  to  fall  back  and 
roll  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  dead.  The  child 
was  dropped  near  the  edge  and  it  was  moving. 
Eva  should  have  g"one  easily  up  the  path  to  the 
top — but  then  she  might  miss  the  baby  if  he 
fell.  So  she  climbed  up  the  sheer  face  of  the 
cliff,  tearing  her  hands  and  nails  and  clothing, 
but  nothing  can  stop  such  mother-love  as  hers. 
She  reached  the  top — and  her  baby.  Jimmy 
stopped  cring  when  he  saw  his  mother — and 
smiled  as  if  proud  of  his  recent  adventure. 

 o  

THE   MONSTER   AND   HIS  39  SPIES 

C.  G.  Johnson 

SOME  men  are  horribly  selfish  and  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  have  their  own  way.  Zach 
Crane  was  like  this.  He  was  the  manager 
of  a  cooperative  cafeteria  and  had  a  large 
staff  of  help,  business  was  pretty  fair,  and  he 
should  have  been  satisfied  with  all  the  good 
thing's  Life  had  given  him. 

Zach's  weakness  was  women.  He  hated  to 
st  e  a  customer  come  in  and  smile  at  any  ot 
the  waitresses.  Didn't  want  the  girls  to  look 
at  anybody  but  himself,  in  fact,  and  when  it 
served  his  purpose,  he  bribed  the  other  em- 
ployees to  lie  to  the  men  who  tried  to  date 
them,  or  be  nice  to  them.  And  what  a  line  he 
could  throw — "Hated  women,"  he'd  alwas  say, 
'Never  had  seen  a  woman  he  would  marry." 

One  day  he  employed  a  new  waitress,  Mary 
Gates.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl  and  Zach  liked 
her  from  the  minute  he  saw  her.  However, 
one  of  the  customers  had  also  fallen  in  love  at 
first  sight  and  would  not  leave  her  alone.  Zach 
told  this  customer,  Jim  Hughes,  that  he  was 
married  to  Mary,  and  that  he'd  better  stay 
away  from  her  or  he'd  get  in  trouble.  But  Jim 
couldn't  stay  away — He  didn't  believe  Zach  any- 
way, and  tried  his  best  to  get  Mary  to  talk 
to  him,  She  always  returned  his  smile,  ra- 
ther sadly,  he  thought,  but  when  he  asked  her 
if  she  were  married,  she  only  smiled  and 
wouldn't  answer  him.  The  manager  knew  this 
was  going  on  and  engaged  more  spies  to  watch 
Jim  and  make  trouble  for  him. 

Try  as  he  would,  Jim  could  never  get  Mary 
to  talk  or  see  him  even  for  a  minute.  She'd 
run  away  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  coming, 
lie  began  to  lose  sleep.  His  love  for  Mary 
was  getting  the  best  of  him.  One  night,  he 
painted  a  picture  of  her  in  a  swimming  suit. 
She  was  ver  beautiful — black  curly  hair,  muscu- 
lar, although  a  trifle  tall.  He  looked  at  the 
picture  he  had  painted  of  her,  thought  about 
what  the  manager  had  said,  and  felt  that  he 
had  to  know  the  truth.  He  dressed  and  drove 
over  to  her  home — everything  was  dark  but  the 
door  was  unlocked.  He  opened  the  door  of 
her  room  and  lit   the  electric  light — she  was 


sleeping  and  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
He  shook  her  shoulder  and  she  awoke  and 
looked  at  mm. 

"Are  you  married,  or  is  that  two-faced  man- 
ager a  liar?"  He  asked  her.  Mary  put  both 
arms  around  his  neck  and  nearly  hugged  him  to 
death. 

"I'm  not  married,"  she  told  him.  "The  man- 
ager and  three  of  the  waitresses  said  you  were 
getting  a  divorce  from  your  wife,  and  that  the 
little  red-headed  girl  you  bring  with  you  some- 
times is  your  daughter  and  another  woman 
was  her  mother. 

"It's  a  frame-up"  Jim  said,  furiously.  "The 
little  girl  is  my  cousin's  daughter.  Her  par- 
ents were  killed  in  an  accident  and  I'm  her 
guardian." 

Mary  was  very  happy,  "e'll  get  married 
tomorrow"  she  promised  him.  "No"  he  said, 
"We've  got  to  punish  those  waitresses  and  men 
who've  lied  about  us  and  tried  to  defeat  and 
kill  our  love." 

Next  morning  there  was  a  terrible  battle  at 
the  Cafeteria.  Mary  beat  up  four  women  so 
that  they  had  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  Jim 
had  six  men  to  his  credit.  They  were  married 
at  11:45  the  same  morning  and  were  very 
happy. 

 o  

THE   TRUMPET  PLAYER 
Archibald  Key  Lee 

FATE,  no  less,  brought  them  together,  Ro- 
bert Ward  always  told  Alice  Robertson! 
It  had  happened  one  chilly  afternoon  in 
the  Pall.  Robert,  tall,  slim  and  well-dressed 
sat  listlessly  on  a  park  bench  wishing  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  He  was  pretty  tired  of  his 
lonely  life.  He  looked  at  the  girl  seated  on 
the  same  bench,  disinterested  at  first,  then  he 
looked  again.  She  was  huddled  in  a  small 
heap,  and  her  eyes  were  blurred  with  unshed 
tears. 

Hesitating  at  first,  then  more  boldly,  Robert 
spoke  to  her,  "Are  you  cold  "  he  asked,  no- 
ticing her  shiver,  "Where  do  you  live  "  "I 
have  no  home"  she  answered  him.  And  that 
was  how  Robert  brought  a  strange  gill  home 
to  his  landlady,  who  took  care  of  her — made 
her  comfortable  with  warm  food  and  clothing 
and  put  her  to  bed.  The  next  clay  she  came 
in  Robert's  room  as  he  was  playing  and  sing- 
ing a  piece  which  he  had  composed!  He  would 
hardly  have  known  her — she  looked  so  much 
rested  and  beautiful,  and  he  felt  a  catch  at 
his  heart  without  knowing  what  had  happened 
to  him. 

Alive  loved  the  new  music  and  ask  id  Robert 
to  play  it  over  for  her.  All  the  while  she  sat 
looking  at  him — his  dark  hair  and  gray  eyes — 
and  strong  chin.  "Its  name?"  she  questioned, 
still  half  under  the  spell  of  the  music. 

"When  My  Eyes  Met  Yours,"  he  answered 
her,,  and  his  look  said  even  more  than  the 
words. 

Robert  was  delighted  to  find  that  Alice  could 
play  the  piano  well.  He  had  been  looking  for 
a  good  partner  to  put  over  a  new  act  and  be- 
lieved they  could  make  a  big  success  together. 
He  played  the  trumpet  beautifully.  And  so  the 
two  of  them  played  Robert's  song  and  built 
up  an  act  around  it.  For  two  months  they 
rehearsed  steadily.  For  recreation,  Robert  took 
Alice  to  all  sorts  of  places — boating,  swimming 
and  other  amusements.  Finally,  he  persuaded 
the  producer  of  "Good  Times  on  Broadway" 
to  give  them  a  tryout.  The  producer  was 
favorably  impressed  with  the  act  and  told  them 
to  report  for  rehearsal  with  the  company  at 
nine  the  next  morning.  Standing  nearby, 
watching  their  performance  was  a  man  named 
Baker.  He  stared  at  Alice  the  whole  time  she 
played,  his  eyes  cunningly  narrowed.  As  soon 
as  they  finished,  he  asked  for  an  introduction 
and  wanted  a  date,  which  she  refused,  say- 
ing that  she  had  a  previous  engagement  with 
Mr.  Ward.  He  left  them  angrily.  A  few  days 
later,  Alice  received  some  expensive  presents 
from  Baker,  and  for  several  days  he  annoyed 
her  with  his  gifts  and  phone  calls  and  atten- 
tion. 

A  few  hours  before  "Good  Times  on  Broad- 
way" was  to  open,  Robert  came  in  from  a 
short  walk  and  found  that  Alice  was  nowhere 
around.  The  landlady  gave  him  a  note  which 
Alice  had  dropped.  She  said  Alice  had  re- 
fused to  go  with  this  man,  whose  name  was 
Baker,  but  he  simply  forced  her.  She  had 
tried  to  intervene,  but  was  pushed  rudely 
aside   and  told   to   mind  her   own  business. 

An  hour  later  before  the  play  and  Alice  at 
the  Deep  River  Roa.dhouse!  Robert  sped  out 
by  taxi,  but  the  manager  of  the  place  said 
Baker  wasn't  there.  However,  Robert  heard  a 
cry  from  a  booth  in  the  dining  room  and  pushed 
by  the  manager  to  find  Alice  struggling  with 
Baker.  The  two  men  fought  like  wild  animals, 
but  Robert  fought  as  he'd  never  battled  before. 
A  sudden  rush,  and  Baker  fell  to  the  floor  with 
a  thud.  Robert  and  Alice  hurried  out  to  the 
waiting  taxi — and  broke  all  speed  laws  getting 
back  to  the  theatre  in  time  for  their  act. 

The  show  was  a  hit !  The  audience  somehow 
sensed  the  feeling  of  love  behind  all  their 
songs  and  applauded  wildly.  They  were  a  suc- 
cess! After  it  was  all  over,  they  went  to  the 
park  bench  where  they  had  first  met.  They  sat 
in  silence  a  long  time,  their  eyes  tender — each 


knowing  the  other's  heart.  As  Robert  folded 
her  into  his  arms  a  policeman  nodded  his  head 
at  them  knowingly,  and  a  voice  from  some- 
body's radio  came  softly,  singing  "When  My 
Eyes  Met  Yours." 

 o  

HEARTS 

Beal  Kelly 

1879  in  the  Old  South.  Jack  Briscoe  and 
Betty  Brent  were  childhood  sweethearts,  and 
spent  many  happy  years  in  the  peaceful  woods 
and  maple-lined  avenues  of  their  adjoining 
plantations.  — Eight  years,  and  both  are  grown 
— both  home  fo  the  Christmas  holidays.  Jack 
brought  a  friend  with  him,  a  West  Point  stu- 
dent, Will  Dudley,  who  fell  in  love  with  Betty 
on  sight.  Older,  and  more  worldly  wise  than 
Jack,  he  fascinated  Betty,  and  she  mistook 
the  feeling  for  love.  Just  after  his  graduation 
a_nd_commission  they  were  married. 

Jim  and  Dinah  West  were  faithful  old  colored 
servants  of  the  Brent  household.  Feeling  that 
he  had  not  long  to  live.  Col.  Brent  presented 
them  with  ten  acres  of  land  for  a  home  of 
their  own  as  a  reward  for  their  devotion  and 
faithful  service. 

Col.  Brent  was  stricken  while  pleading  for 
an  appropriation  for  education  of  the  negroes 
in  the  South,  and  it  was  fatal.  Mrs.  Brent 
did  not  long  survive  him,  and  Betty,  with  her 
infant  daughter,  Hilda,  and  Will  came  to  live 
on  the  Brent  estates.  But  Will  was  no  man- 
ager. Crops  were  poor;  rents  failed,  and  money 
was  badlv  needed  for  the  upkeep  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  support  of  Betty  and  Hilda.  Will 
became  indifferent — refused  to  work  at  anything 
but  crooked  politics,  and  was  drinking  himself 
to  death. 

One  day,  Jim  West  overheard  a  store-keeper 
refuse  credit  to  Hilda.  It  was  Christmas  time 
again,  and  he  sent  over  abundant  supplies  and 
a  little  tree  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  Betty.  In 
her  trouble,  they  were  her  staunchest  friends. 
Hilda  angered  her  father  by  pouring  out  a  jug 
of  his  whiskey  and  he  declared  he  would  hurl 
her.  After  a  terrible  struggle  one  evening,  each 
trying  to  get  Hilda,  Betty  fled  with  Hilda  to  the 
West's  cabin,  where  her  son  was  born.  Fearing 
Dudley  if  she  stayed  in  the  neighborhood,  Betty 
waited  only  until  her  baby  was  strong  enough 
to  be  moved,  then  she  left  for  a  cousin's  home 
in  Baltimore.  .  That  night  there  was  a  terrible 
storm.  The  boat  went  clown,  and  only  Betty 
and  a  young  priest  were  saved — thrown  ashore 
or.  an  island  inhabited  only  by  an  outcast  wo- 
man, Priscilla.  Priscilla  fled  when  they  ar- 
rived at  her  cabin,  but  kept  them  well  supplied 
with  food  and  necessities.  The  priest  was  only 
a  man  of  flesh.  He  tiptoed  in  while  she  was 
asleep  but  his  manhood  asserted  itself.  He 
prayed  for  strength,  and  stayed  with  Betty, 
nursing  her  back  to  health. 

Dinah  was  determined  that  her  Betty's  child, 
Hilda,  should  have  the  training  her  mother  had, 
and  made  a  supreme  effort  to  keep  her  in  the 
same  boarding  school.  AH  the  while  she  was 
positive,  because  of  a  dream,  that  Betty  would 
come  back  some  day. 

Dudley,  in  a  bad  storm  one  night,  caught 
pneumonia  and  died.  The  Brent  Plantation 
was  to  be  sold  for  taxes.  Good  Old  Jim 
secretly  dressed  up  in  the  swallowtail  Marse 
Charles  had  given  him,  and  he  and  Jack  Bris- 
coe, who  was  also  there,  attended  the  sale 
and  bought  the  property — not  for  themselves, 
but  for  Hilda,  and  for  Betty  should  she  return. 

At  last  a  ship  picked  up  Betty  and  the  priest 
and  took  them  down  to  Baltimore.  She  wrote 
Dinah  immediately,  impatient  for  news  of 
Hilda.  Jack,  now  a  prominent  doctor,  read 
her  letter  and  called  on  her  eagerly. 

The  years  slipped  by.  Betty,  now  Mrs.  Jack 
Briscoe,  devoted  herself  to  helping  the  poor 
children  of  the  city.  The  Briscoe  plantation 
simply  swarmed  with  children — a  summer  camp 
to  give  them  a  glimpse  of  the  fields  and  the 
stars — and  the  overseer  was  Priscilla,  the  out- 
cast who  had  been  so  good  to  Betty  in  her  ill- 
ness. Even  the  West  cabin  had  its  quota  of 
cinnamon-colored  children.  Betty  and  Jack 
are  down  from  the  city  on  a  visit — as  they 
passed  the  old  hollow  tree  of  childhood  mem- 
ory. Dr.  Briscoe  wrote  a  note  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  and  placed  it  in  the  hollow  trunk.  His 
wife  pulled  it  out — 

"Dear  Betty,"  she  read,  "you  are  my  sweet- 
heart, and  I  will  love  you  forever,  Jack."  Just 
as  he  had  when  they  were  children  and  had 
played  so  happily  under  this  same  cherry  tree. 

 o  

LOVE    MEANS  FAITH 

Lela  Payne 

YOU  may  take  back  your  ring!  '  Six 
small  words  to  cause  such  heartbreak. 
But  in  her  hysterical  anger  and  hurt 
pride,  Owen  had  forgotten  that  Jack  was  stub- 
born and  proud,  too — that  faith  in  his  love  of 
her  was  part  of  him.  And  when  she  had  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  that  broken  date 
with  her — and  the  mysterious  trip  with  Majorie, 
that  familiar  stubborn  glint  had  crept  into 
his  eye — "All  right"  he  said  coldly,  "I  can't 
explain.    I  told  you  I  didn't  want  to  be  with 
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Majorie — but  it's  all  right!"  and  without  a  sin- 
gle backward  glance  he  was  gone. 

The  jingle  of  the  telephone  seemed  to  come 
from  the  end  of  the  earth  as  Gwen  sat  where 
Jack  had  left  her — hoping  he  would  come  back, 
but  she  answered  it  quickly  enough.  Alice! 
Cousin  Graydon  West,  lawyer,  was  in  town  and 
wanted  a  foursome — could  she  make  it,  could 
she?  If  Jack  objected,  Alice  said,  he  would 
explain.  Jack  object — a  lump  came  into  Gwen's 
throat.  Before  her  eyes  flashed  the  vision  of 
a  tall  straight,  stubborn  form  striding  down 
her  front  walk.  "I'll  go"  she  told  Alice,  "Be 
ready  in  no  time  at  all." 

Graydon  West  was  even  better  than  Alice 
had  said.  Handsome,  gallant,  and  clever, 
seemed  to  feel  from  the  very  first  that  Owen 
was  the  answer  to  a  prayer.  But  all  evening, 
Gwen  kept  seeing  Jack's  eyes,  hurt,  surprised, 
and  disappointed  on  her,  and  she  could  hardly 
eat,  could  hardly  keep  up  the  merry  banter 
with  Graydon.  He  must  have  liked  it  though 
because  he  left  with  a  promise  of  dinner  and 
theatre  the  next  evening. 

"Majorie's  married,"  Gwen's  mother  told  her 
as  a  breakfast  greeting,  the  next  morning, 
"married  an  aviator  she  met  when  she  was 
away  at  school."  And  when  a  letter  came  from 
Majorie  herself,  explaining  that  she  had  quar- 
reled with  her  Bill  and  had  had  to  swallow 
her  pride  and  meet  his  plane,  and  that  she 
owed  it  all  to  Jack  who  had  taken  her  over 
to  him,  she,  Gwen.  was  miserable.  Jack  would 
never  forgive  her.  If  he  thought  she  doubted 
him,  that  ended  things  for  him.  How  had  she 
ever  doubted  him? 

The  days  that  followed  were  busy  ones  for 
Gwen — days  full  to  the  brim  of  shopping,  motor- 
ing, calls — anything  to  keep  her  thoughts  from 
Jack.  Then  the  evenings  always  brought  Gray- 
don— happy,  debonair.  And  now  it  was  Gray- 
don's  last  evening,  Gwen  had  been  a  bit  sur- 
prised at  the  roadhouse  he  mentioned,  but  made 
no  objection.  But  a  sort  of  despair  took  poss- 
ession of  her.  She  refused  to  dance  with  a 
briefess  that  nbrought  a  new  look  into  Gray- 
don's  gray  eyes — a  cold,  searching  glance  she 
had  never  seen  before,  and  on  the  ride  home, 
Gwen  wondered  that  she  had  never  noticed  this 
sullen  side  of  his   nature  before. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  drive  at  the 
side  of  house,  Graydon  was  in  a  terrifying 
rage,  his  mask  was  off.  Brutally  he  seized 
Gwen  in  his  arms — "You're  in  the  20th  century 
now,"  he  told  her,  "for  three  weeks  I've  been 
your  shadow,  now  you'll  pay  up  all  the  kisses 
you've  refused  me."  And  he  was  crushing  cold, 
hard  kisses  on  her  lips,  her  face,  her  hair  He 
laughed  coarsely  at  her  attempts  to  free  her- 
self and  held  her  closer  than  ever.  "Jack!" 
All  the  terror  of  her  heart  was  in  the  cry.  And 
Jack  came.  Gwen  could  barely  keep  him  from 
killing  Graydon,  but  when  the  latter's  roadster 
had  disappeared  down  the  street,  she  knew,  too, 
that  she  was  still  unforgiven.  Not  the  slight- 
est excuse  or  explanation  did  he  offer  for  his 
presence  at  this  hour.  Simply  strode  away 
without  a  word. 

The  news,  next  evening,  that  Jack  was  going 
away  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear 
She  made  a  desperate  resolution — crept  softly 
out  of  the  house  and  next  door  to  Jack's.  Gravel 
against  the  windows  brought  no  response  at 
first,  but  finally  a  window  opened  and  half  un- 
consciously Gwen  gave  their  own  cry  of  the 
nightingale.  A  tall  shadow  emerged  from  the 
side  door,  strong  arms  closed  about  her— "I 
haven't  been  untrue  to  you — not  once.  I've 
wanted  you  every  minute  since  you  left  that 
morning.  I  love  you,  Jack."  And  as  the  strong 
arms  closed  about  her  once  more,  Gwen  knew 
that  she  was  forgiven. 

 o  

THE  EYE  OF  SHAMO 
F.    Marvin  Bennett 

I.IAROLD  PIERSON,  wealthy  American  law- 
JL  jL  yer-  is  Presented  the  Eye  of  Shamo  by  a 
dying  Lama  in  the  Mongolian  desert.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  the  key  to  one  of  China's 
ancient  mysteries,  and  was  much  sought  after 
by  all  the  outlaws  in  the  country,  especially  by 
Chan  Ock  who  was  determined  to  get  the  jew- 
eled locket  at  any  cost.  On  the  return,  Pier- 
son's  yacht,  the  Sylph,  is  wrecked  and  lost  in 
a  typhoon  off  the  coast  of  China.  His  baby 
daughter,  Gloria  and  a  sailor,  Tom  Burke,  are 
cast  ashore  in  the  storm,  and  are  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. The  locket  had  been  placed  about  the 
child's  neck  during  the  first  shock  of  danger, 
and  it  is  her  only  means  of  identification.  Burke 
returns  from  his  search  for  fresh  water  to  find 
the  child  missing,  and  after  a  fruitless  search, 
decides  that  he  must  stay  in  the  country,  saying- 
nothing  of  their  rescue  until  he  has  located 
Gloria. 

Meantime,  the  baby  is  found  by  a  Chinese 
fisherman  and  taken  to  the  Stedmans,  white 
missionaries,  who,  having  just  lost  their  own 
baby,  Barbara,  are  glad  to  adopt  the  little 
stranger  as  their  own.  They  keep  the  locket, 
not  realizing  its  value,  but  as  a  nice  heirloom 
for  Barbara,  as  they  decide  to  call  her,  when 
she  is  grown.  Years  later,  still  searching,  Tom 
Burke  meets  the  missionaries,  but  believing 
Barbara  their  daughter,  they  never  thought  she 
might  be  the  child  for  whom  he  is  searching. 
He  becomes  a  devoted  friend. 

Barbara  goes  to  San  Francisco  to  school, 
taking  the  locket.    Ah  Lung,  an  old  friend  of 


Burke,  informs  Burke  that  the  outlaws  who 
endangered  Pierson's  life  years  ago,  namely 
Chan  Ock,  are  again  actively  trying  to  locate 
the  child  and  the  locket.  Meantime,  Burke 
reads  in  the  paper  that  the  Pierson  fortune 
is  about  to  go  to  a  distant  and  dissolute  re- 
lative, Louis  Pierson,  and  leaves  at  once  for 
the  States  to  tell  George  Bronson,  the  lawyer 
for   the    estate,   about  Gloria. 

Ralph  Bronson,  son  of  the  lawyer,  and  Bar- 
bara have  already  met  in  school  and  are  much 
in  love.  Bronson,  Senior,  has  a  stormy  time 
with  Louis,  accusing  him  of  spending  too  much 
time  in  the  Chinese  slums  of  the  city.  Louis 
goes  to  his  friend,  Dr.  We,  for  consolation, 
telling  him  that  he  knows  Burke  is  coming  to 
tell  the  fate  of  the  Sylph.  Dr.  We  is  in  league 
with  Anita  Winters,  an  adventuress,  who  is 
planning  to  marry  and  blackmail  Louis  as  soon 
as  he  secures  the  Pierson  money. 

At  a  slummimng  party,  Dr.  We  recognized 
the  famous  locket  which  Barbara  wears  and 
is  unable  to  conceal  his  emotion.  Professor 
Grimshaw,  a  friend  of  the  Bronsons,  and  an 
explorer,  advises  Barbara  not  to  wear  the  loc- 
ket which  has  frightened  them  all  by  changing 
from  its  usual  green  color  to  red — so  Barbara 
asks  Ralph  to  keep  it  for  her. 

Bronson  knows  immediately  that  Barbara  is 
the  girl  for  whom  Burke  is  searching,  because 
the  locket  has  caused  much  comment.  Burke 
is  much  surprised  to  realize  how  near  he  was 
to  his  goal  without  knowing  it.  Meantime, 
Louis  Pierson  overhears  the  story  as  it  is  told 
to  Bronson,  and  he  goes  immediately  to  Dr. 
We  and  tells  him — thus  confirming  the  other's 
belief.  Anita  Winters,  double-crossed  by  Dr. 
We,  tries  to  tell  Bronson  that  Barbara '  is  in 
danger,  and  is  shot  by  an  unknown  assailant 
and  dies  shortly  after.  The  Bronsons  phone, 
only  to  learn  that  Barbara  was  summoned 
by  a  mysterious  cable  which  seemed  to  alarm 
her  greatly.  Ah  Lung  arrives  with  the  infor- 
mation that  Barbara  and  Gloria  are,  beyond 
doubt,  the  same  person,  and  that  she  has  been 
lured  home  by  a  fake  message— undoubtedly  the 
work  of  Dr.  We,  who  is  none  other  than  Chan 
Ock. 

When  Barbraa  arrives  home,  she  is  informed 
that  her  father,  unable  to  return  from  a  trip 
because  of  illness,  has  sent  for  her.  Stedman 
is  held  prisoner  by  Chan  Oak,  who  hopes  to 
secure  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  locket  by  torture,  for  he  does  not  believe 
that  Barbara  had  left  it  in  America  as  she 
declared.  Both  Stedman  and  Barbara  are  held 
prisoner,  but  the  torture  of  the  former  is  inter- 
rupted by  Louis  Pierson  who  arrives  half  crazed 
from  the  ill  treatment  he  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  Chan  Ock— who  drugged  him  and 
brought  him  to  China.  He  attacks  Chan  as  he 
reveals  to  Barbara  her  true  identify.  Suddenly 
the  whole  party  is  attacked  bv  a  party  of 
priests  whose  High  Priest.  Raslah,  Chan  Ock 
has  offended,  and  all  are  captured  except  Louis, 
who  escapes  wounded  into  the  desert.  Dr. 
Stedman  and  Gloria  are  treated  with  great  re- 
spect by  their  new  captors.  Meanwhile,  the 
Bronsons  and  Burke  arrive  at  the  Stedman 
home  and  find  an  unfinished  letter  to  Ralph 
giving  them  a  clue  to  the  location  of  the  out- 
laws' camp.  Tliey  find  Louis  in  the  desert  just 
as  he  is  dying,  but  learn  from  him  what  has 
happened.  They  find  the  Black  Temple,  but 
are  lost  in  the  many  caves  leading  to  it.  Sud- 
denly, they  are  confronted  by  Raslah,  and  by 
returning  the  locket  to  him,  gain  his  favor 
and  the  release  of  his  prisoners. 

It  is  a  happy  party  crossing  the  desert- 
headed  for  home.  Tom  Burke  tells  Gloria  the 
whole  story  of  her  patronage  and  heritage,  and 
as  they  pass  the  spot  where  the  Svlph  was 
wrecked,  they  pause  that  she  may  do  reverence 
to  the  memory  of  her  parents. 

 o  

SHE   CHOSE   A  CAREER 
Walter  J.  Sayers 

DORIS  began  as  a  chorus  girl,  had  a  bit 
in  a  new  show  and  became  a  star  over- 
night. Then  she  met  Bert.  Bert,  popu- 
lar song  writer  fell  for  Doris  the  moment  he 
met.  her.  She,  too,  was  in  love  with  him,  but 
because  of  her  career,  they  quarreled.  Bert 
declared  that  he  did  not  want  his  wife  to  work 
at  all,  much  less  be  a  show  girl.  Furious,  she 
told  him  to  go  find  a  farmer's  daughter  who'd 
be  content  to  sit  at  home  and  wait  for  him  to 
come  in — bring  him  his  slippers,  and  all  that 
bunk.     So  they  parted. 

Doris  went  out  with  dozens  of  men  but  not 
of  them  interested  her  as  much  as  Bert.  She 
played  around  a  lot,  but  all  the  time  wished 
she  hadn't  been  so  sure  that  she'd  rather  stay 
on  the  stage  than  have  her  own  little  home 
and  family.  Then  she  heard  that  Bert  was 
married!  Married  a  chorus  g'irl  as  she  had  been 
— and  one  who  loved  him  enough  to  give  up 
her  work  for  him.  From  that  time  on,  some- 
thing seemed  to  go  out  of  Doris'  stage  work. 
She  became  more  and  more  temperamental  and 
careless,  and  finally  gave  it  up  altogether.  The 
breaks  are  too  few,  she'd  say.  But  work  she 
must,  so  she  took  a  position  as  a  salesgirl  in 
a  department  store,  and  an  inexpensive  apart- 
ment on  Broadway  with  two  girl  friends.  And 
she  no  longer  cared  to  go  out  at  all.  "They're 
all  alike,"  she'd  say  "and  they  aren't  going  to 
give  you  anything  for  nothing,  either."  The 
other  girls  would  go  out  on  parties  and  try 


to  get  her  to  go  along,  but  she  always  refused. 
One  night,  as  he  was  all  alone  in  the  apart- 
ment, the  telephone  rang  and  a  familiar  voice 
answered  her  "Hello"  "H'lo,  that  you  Alice?" 
"No,  who  is  that,  Bert?"  "Doris!"  They  talked 
a  long  while,  and  on  hearing  that  she  isn't  on 
the  stage  any  more,  Bert  offered  her  a  part 
opposite  him  in  a  new  show.  It  seemed  as 
though  Fate  had  taken  a  hand  in  their  affairs 
and  given  Bert  Doris'  number  instead  of  Alice 
whom  he  was  calling. 

At  home,  Bert  told  Alice  all  about  how  strange 
it  was,  and  that  he  had  offered  Doris  a  part 
in  his  new  play.  "Poor  kid,"  he  said,  "She's 
down  and  out."  He  had  told  Alice  all  about 
their  affair  long  ago.  This  night  she  came  over 
to  his  chair,  the  soft  light  on  her  golden  curls 
and  shining  eyes  made  her  seem  unreal.  "You're 
sure  you  aren't  sorry,  Bert  dear?"  She  asked 
him  fearfully.  "Sure  and  certain,"  he  ans- 
wered, drawing  her  down  into  his  arms. 

Doris  tried  to  regain  her  old  place  in  Bert's 
heart  and  by  his  friendliness  was  pretty  sure 
she  had  succeeded.  Opening  night  the  play 
was  a  huge  success  and  she  asked  Bert  to  go 
on  a  part  at  her  apartment  afterward.  After 
some  hesitation,  he  consented.  As  she  stood 
in  the  wings,  waiting  for  him,  he  and  Alice 
came  up  and  stood  near,  not  seeing  her. 
"Honey,  I've  got  to  go  for  about  two  minutes. 
You  understand,  don't  you?  It's  her  big  night, 
and  she's  had  so  much  trouble,  I  wouldn't  feel 
right  in  spoiling  it.  Wait  for  me  with  the 
crowd  at  Barry's,  I'll  be  there  in  half  an  hour." 

Without  waiting  for  him,  Doris  rushed 
blindly  into  the  street.  Kid  her  along,  would 
he?  She  was  struck  by  a  passing  automobile 
and  instantly  killed.  She  chose  a  career — and 
it  was  ended. 

Bert,  not  finding  her  waiting  for  him,  went 
on  with  Alice — thinking  that  Doris  had  gained 
a  new  escort.  He  didn't  know  until  the  next 
day  that  Doris  had  seen  her  "big  moment" 
and  taken  it. 

 o  

LARRY    DEE,    K.   O.  KING 
Will  Rodney 

POPULARITY  came  to  Larry  Dee  with  one 
punch!    The   night   he  knocked  out  Lew 
Fowler,  not  only  his  personal   "fans"  but 
the  whole  town  went  wild!     And  what  a  record 
he  had — one  long  string  of  knockouts — so  good 
that  he  couldn't   find  anybody  to  fight. 

A  challenge  came  at  last,  and  Larry  ex- 
alted! The  challenger  was  an  Acadian,  Eddie 
Drosbey,  and  the  many  Acadians  of  the  town 
backed  him  to  a  man.  He  was  a  retired  pugil- 
ist attempting  come-back  and  his  own  record 
was  so  good — and  he  looked  in  such  fine  form, 
his  backers  wreathed  his  forehead  in  the  laurel 
of  victory  long  before  the  battle. 

"Yankees  and  Acadians."  said  one  newspaper, 
"filled  Remsen  Hall  to  overflowing"  the 
night  of  the  fight.  A  poor  semi-final  bout  put 
the  "fans"  fairly  on  their  toes — the  gong 
sounded — excitement  of  the  crowd  mounted — 
the  boys  were  in  their  corners — the  gong  again, 
and  the  main  bout  was  on! 

From  the  very  start,  Drosbey  went  straight 
into  it,  bent  for  slaughter  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. He  rained  a  succession  of  rapid  blows  on 
Larry's  head — so  fast,  so  hard — terrible!  Larry 
was  dizzy  with  the  unexpected  attack  and 
force  of  the  blows.  Drosbey,  instead  of  the 
cautious,  defensive  fighter — hoping  by  luck  to 
take  the  battle,  went  after  Larry  with  all  the 
stuff  he  had.  Larry  found  himself  disarmed. 
He  reeled  and  fell.  Scarcely  realizing  what  he 
was  about,  he  got  up  before  the  third  count 
and  started  drunkenly  across  the  ring.  Drosbey, 
quick  to  seize  the  opportunity,  Bang!  Larry 
went  thru  the  ropes  and  into  the  lap  of  one 
of  his  "fans." 

The  Acadians  literally  went  crazy.  They 
jumped  up  in  their  seats,  threw  up  their  hats 
and  declared  their  night  theirs.  The  second 
round  found  Larry  still  dizzy  from  the  force 
of  those  first  blows.  But  bravely,  he  stood 
the  gaff,  hardly  conscious  of  the  beating  he 
was  taking.  Blows  to  face  and  chest,  and  the 
K.  O.  King  was  down  a  second  time" — 4 — 5" 
the  voices  of  the  referee  came  through  his  haze. 
"Yellow — yellow"  he  heard  dimly.  Suddenly 
Larry's  head  cleared — the  dizziness  was  gone, 
and  the  fighting  was  fierce.  The  round  was 
equally  shared.  Realizing  that  Drosbey  knew 
he  had  found  himself,  Larry  was  on  the  alert 
for  a  knockout  blow.  At  last,  in  the  fourth 
round,  the  Acadian's  left  shot  out.  Larry 
stepped  to  one  side  and  dealt  his  opponent  a 
left  to  the  heart  and  a  right  to  the  jaw.  Dros- 
bey's  knees  bent  like  rubber  and  he  rolled  over 
on  the  mat.  "1 — 2 — 3 — 1"  counted  the  referee, 
but  he  could  have  counted  to  a  hundred — 
Drosbey  was  out  cold! 

Larry's  friends  were  hilarious,  but  the  Aca- 
dians attributed  the  victory  to  luck,  and  their 
remarks  almost  precipitated  a  new  battle  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  however,  a  promoter  an- 
nounced that  Larry  was  challenging  Drosbey  to 
a  second  bout  almost  immediately.  It  satisfied 
them,  and  the  "Yanks"  and  the  Acadians  left 
the  hall. 

diately.  It  satisfied  them,  and  the  "Yanks" 
and  the  Acadians  left  the  hall. 

The  night  of  the  return  bout  came  quickly. 
The  hall  was  filled  again — with  tense,  eager, 
high-betting  fight  fans.  There  was  an  under- 
current of  fear  and  hope  and  antagonism.  All 
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features  tightened  with  unrestrained  eagerness 
— all  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  two  figures 
struggling,  each  for  the  honor  of  his  party.  And 
next  morning's  papers  read  "Larry  Dee,  K.  O. 
King  puts  away  Drosbey!"  "Battering  down 
his  man  as  a  cat  corners  a  rat  and  tears  it 
to  pieces,  Larry  knocked  out  Eddie  Drosbey.  It 
was  the  second  meeting  between  the  Yank  and 
the  Acadian,  and  to  say  it  was  a  grudge  af- 
fair would  be  putting  it  lightly.  It  was  a  grand 
fight — slow  at  first,  and  then  toe  to  toe  Demp- 
sey  fashion — a  shower  of  blows  and  a  clean 
knockout! 

The  Acadians  left  the  hall  with  hanging  jaws, 
taking  with  them  a  patched  and  crumpled  hero, 
while  the  Yanks,  with  proud  bearings,  made 
a  trimuphal  exit  carrying  shouder-high  their 
freshly  laureled  idol,  Larry  Dee,  the  K.  O.  King. 

 o  

FLY  AWAY 
Mrs.    Ida  First 

THE  gay  lights,  the  carefree  dancers,  the 
deafening  blare  of  the  jazz  bands  were 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  wan  face  and 
weary  eyes  of  Mary  Trevor  as  she  sat  at  a 
table  with  her  guests  in  the  crowded  night 
club.  Only  her  husband  saw  that  sheer  will 
power  kept  her  there,  and  that  the  hand  hold- 
ing the  lighter  for  her  cigarette  shook  notice- 
ably. At  last  their  guests  left  and  these  two 
were  alone.  "Take  a  good  look  at  all  this, 
Mary,"  Ed  Trevor  told  his  wife  suddenly,  "be- 
cause we're  going  West — bag  and  baggage!" 
She  protested,  surprised,  and  fearful  that  Jerry, 
their  daughter,  would  never  consent.  But  Jerry 
was  delighted.  She,  too,  was  tired  of  the  gay, 
nilly  life  they  led,  and  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  quiet  so  that  she  might  perfect  herself  in 
her  chosen  field  of  music  and  art. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevor  find  rest  and  deeper 
love  in  the  new  country,  but  ater  a  while  Jerry 
becomes  restless.  She  tried  to  let  her  parents 
know  that  she  was  lonely  for  companions  of 
her  own  age,  but  went  bravely  on  with  her 
study.  Their  ranch  was  quite  apart  from  any 
neighbors,  and  some  days  the  only  soul  they 
saw  outside  of  their  household  was  the  mail 
pilot,  speeding  far  above  them.  Trying  to 
find  contentment,  Jerry  turned  to  poetry.  The 
words  just  came  to  her  somehow — "Fly  away 
to  Lonesome  Land,  Sweethearts  strolling  hand 
in  hand.  (That's  true  all  right)  She'll  be  wait- 
ing there  for  me.  Waiting,  watching  anxiously. 
When  we  both  shall  fly  away.  We  will  both 
look  back  and  say — (Now.  who's  we?)  No 
more  we'll  sigh,  one  last  goodbe — Plying  far 
from  Lonesome  Land."  And  she  sat  wishing 
for  a  long  time  that  it  were  true.  The  music 
came  easily,  and  many  lonesome  nights  Jerry- 
sang  her  song,  waiting  for  her  prince  to  come 
flying. 

On  Bob  Edgeton's  graduation  from  college, 
his  proud  parents  presented  him  with  a  plane. 
And,  at  their  home  gave  a  big  party  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion,  and  also  to  announce  Bob's 
engagement  to  Mary  Janson,  a  girl  they  have 
chosen  for  Bob  to  marry.  While  the  party  was 
in  full  swing,  Bob  suddenly  felt  that  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  slipped  out  to  his 
plane — rolled  it  out  of  its  hangar  with  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  servants — whir-r-r,  a  short  rung 
— and  he  was  off — free!  Morning  found  him 
still  flying — but  the  engine  was  missing  badly, 
and  the  plane  suddenly  plunged  downward  at 
a  terrific  speed. 

Bob  opened  his  eyes  for  one  second  after 
the  crash  and  looked  full  into  Jerry's.  She 
had  seen  him  fall  and  hurried  to  his  aid.  For 
hours  he  lay  unconscious,  but  her  face  was  the 
first  thing  he  thought  of  when  he  was  sane 
and  better  again.  From  the  very  beginning 
there  is  attraction  between  the  two,  and  Jerry 
foels  that  he  is  the  answer  to  her  song,  for  in- 
deed, he  has  come  flying  to  her.  However, 
when  Bob  is  better  and  he  pleads  with  her  to 
go  back  to  his  home  and  marry  him,  she  re- 
fuses, knowing  that  her  mother  hasn't  very 
long  to  live.  Bob  realizes  that  he  must  return 
home,  settle  down,  and  be  ready  for  Jerry 
when  she  is  ready  for  him,  so  promising  to 
return  very  soon  he  leaves  Jerry  for  home. 
His  parents  are  overjoyed  at  his  escape  from 
serious  injury,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  they 
make  no  objection  when  Bob  tells  them  of  his 
engagement  to  Jerry.  Meantime,  Bob  takes 
the  words  and  music  Jerry  has  written,  writes 
a  verse  of  his  own.  and  submits  it  to  a  pub- 
lisher friend  who  takes  it. 

Bob  and  Jerry  are  married  in  the  ranch 
home,  and  fly  back  to  the  city.  On  the  way 
Bob  surprises  his  bride  with  a  stop  at  his 
college  where  a  class  reunion  is  in  full  swing. 
His  old  classmates  insist  that  she  go  to  a  show 
even  before  she  changes  her  aviatrix  costume. 
What  is  her  surprise  and  joy  when  a  chorus 
of  girls  comes  out  and  sings  her  song — hers  and 
Bob's.     Their  happiness  is  complete. 

THE   BEACH  CLUB  MYSTERY 
R.    L.  Burns 

^AM    had    a    hunch!     He    chose    the  license 
plate  number  133-133  from  one  of  the  high 
priced   cars   outside   the   club,    divided    it  into 
13-31-33,  and  handed  it  to  Mose,  another  locker 


room  attendant.  Both  seemed  to  feel  as  though 
Divine  Providence  had  indicated  those  numbers 
were  to  be  played  in  that  exciting  game  called 
"Policy"  at  the  "Pot&h  and  Waitahs"  Club  as 
they  called  it.  And  Mose  went  on  dusting  the 
lockers.  Luck  was  with  him  evidently,  for  he 
pulled  out  a  wallet  full  of  money,  and  after 
some  deliberation,  he  decided  to  take  it  up  to 
the  desk.  He  had  no  sooner  done  this  than  a 
Mr.  Blackman,  one  of  the  residents,  came  in 
hurriedly,  looking  for  his  wallet.  Mose  told 
him  that  he  had  turned  the  wallet  in  at  the 
desk,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  half  dollar. 
However,  Lang,  the  man  at  the  desk  declared 
that  no  wallet  had  been  given  him  and  Mose 
was  sent  for  by  the  manager.  Mose  declared 
that  Miss  Lane,  the  telephone  operator,  had 
seen  him  turn  in  the  wallet,  and  Mr.  Goldman 
accordingly  asked  her  over  the  phone  if  this 
was  true.  She  affirmed  Mose's  statement, 
but  no  sooner  had  the  manager  turned  away 
from  the  phone  than  it  rang  again,  "Lang  has 
just  been  killed." 

Miss  Lane  phoned  for  the  police,  telling  them 
that  the  safe  had  been  cleared  out  and  the 
desk  clerk  murdered.  Chief  of  Police  Donovan 
found  that  it  was  the  work  of  "Black-jack" 
Pete.  He  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  crime. 
While  he  is  working,  Mose  is  sent  for  to  clean 
up  the  place.  He  asks  where  Mr.  Lang  is 
and  says  he  thought  Lang  was  fired  for  being 
caught  with  the  money,  since  he  saw  him  go 
out  the  back  way  only  a  short  time  ago.  Don- 
ovan is  quick  to  catch  the  clue.  He  knew 
that  Mose  was  still  unaware  of  the  crime  and 
therefore  could  not  be  imagining  things.  He 
questions  Mose  closely  and  finds  that  while  the 
latter  was  looking  out  to  verify  the  number  he 
and  Sam  were  playing  "Policy"  on,  he  saw 
"Lang"  come  out  and  get  into  that  very  car 
and  drive  away.  Lang  was  dead,  and  yet  while 
he  lay  murdered  he  walked  out  of  the  building, 
into  a  waiting  car  and  drove  off?"  Mose!"  sud- 
denly shouted  Donovan,  "Do  you  remember  the 
number  of  that  car?"  Mose  finally  realized  that 
they  were  not  playing  some  big  joke  on  him — 
"Sam's  got  it,"  he  said  finally,  "Sam  at  de 
'Portahs  and  Waitahs  Club',  he's  playin'  de 
numbah."  The  waiting  group  were  tense  as 
Donovan  called  Sam.  The  poor  darky  was 
frightened  when  told  he  was  talking  to  the 
chief  of  police,  but  he  managed  to  get  the  num- 
ber. This  done,  he  promptly  notified  head- 
quarters to  spread  the  net  over  the  city  to 
catch  driver  of  car  133-133.  A  few  minutes 
later,  he  received  a  call.  Requesting  all  to 
remain  where  they  were  until,  his  return,  Don- 
ovan got  in  his  car  and  rode  to  the  address 
given  him  over  the  phone.  The  landlady  knew 
nothing  of  her  roomer  except  that  he  was  a 
quiet  man  and  had  few  friends.  She  took  the 
chief  up  to  his  fugitive's  room  but  he  found 
no  clues  to  the  man's  identity.  However,  a 
second  call  to  headquarters  revealed  that  they 
had  picked  up  Pete's  car  in  the  city,  and  that 
he  was  headed  for  home.  Unaware,  Pete 
walked  right  into  the  house  and  into  Chief 
Donovan's  pistol.  He  denied  the  crime  vehem- 
ently, and  his  denial  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  at  the  Club  could  identify  him. 

Donovan  reconstructed  the  crime  once  more. 
Mose  actually  gave  the  wallet  to  Lang,  but  when 
when  Blackman  made  his  claim,  he  was  talk- 
ing to  "Pete"  and  while  Blackman  was  ex- 
plaining to  Goldman.  "Pete"  swept  the  contents 
of  the  safe  into  his  bag  and  made  his  escape. 
Then,  playing  his  trump  card,  Donovan  fished 
out  some  of  the  padding  of  a  seat  cushion,  put 
a  drop  of  mucilage  on  it,  jabbed  in  on  "Pete's" 
upper  lip  and  there,  standing  before  them  was 
Lang's  Double — and  slayer. 

 o  

THE    MOON  ROCKET 

B.    H.  McNeil 

SPEED  into  space,  faster  than  any  human 
had  ever  gone  ebfore — many  miles  above 
the  earth,  ever  going  higher,  higher  to- 
ward the  moon  was  a  rocket — built  by  human 
hands  and  containing  a  human  being.  Should 
he  continue  this  voyage  which  he  knew  was 
futile,  or  should  he  try  to  stop  the  ascent  of 
this  machine  and  cause  the  instant  explosion 
the  inventor  had  sworn  would  take  place  if 
he  tried  to  turn  back  before  the  trip  was  ac- 
complished? This  was  Jim  Ferguson's  pro- 
blem as  he  sat  in  semi-darkness  watching  the 
clouds  shoot  by. 

Life  had  seemed  a  smoothrunning  road  to 
Jim  when  he  left  school.  No  vain  seeking  of 
a  fit  occupation  for  his  work  as  a  farmer  laid 
out  for  him.  And  too,  he  was  engaged  to 
pretty,  blonde  Grace  Hornbeck.  But  Fate  took 
a  hand  and  sent  him  to  work  for  his  uncle 
for  two  months,  and  he  returned  only  to  find 
that  Grace  had  faithlessly  married  during  his 
absence. 

Eager  for  excitement  and  forgetfulness,  Jim 
started  West,  first  paying  his  way  and  then 
jumping  freights  when  his  money  gave  out.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  rides  that  he  was  put  off 
in  the  wild  country  of  Montana,  where  he  wan- 
dered about  for  a  long  time,  hungry  and  lost. 
Finally,  the  clink,  clink  of  a  hammer  draws 
him  to  the  neat  log  hut  of  Sam  Strandski,  who 
is  not  only  a  genius,  a  machinist  and  a  chem- 


ist from  Chicago,  but  a  good  cook  as  well. 
Strandski  is  attempting  to  achieve  wealth  and 
fame  by  making  a  rocket  which  will  shoot  a 
man  around  the  new  moon,  enabling  him  to 
take  pictures  of  the  side  which  has  never  yet 
been  seen.  Sam  invited  Jim  to  stay  with  him 
for  awhile  and  help  finish  up  the  rocket.  Hav- 
ing no  definite  destination.  Jim  stays  on,  inter- 
ested in  the  machinery  of  the  rocket. 

The  rocket  itself  was  so  constructed  that  if 
the  man  in  charge  wanted  to  change  his  mind 
midway  of  the  trip,  it  would  automatically 
blow  up  with  an  attempt  to  stop  it  to  turn  it 
downward,  Strandski  declared.  However,  it  was 
mechanically  adjusted  to  make  the  distance  all 
around  the  moon  and  drop  slowly  back  to  earth 
by  use  of  a  parachute,   without  danger. 

"A  million  dollars  reward"  Strandski  told 
Jim,  "to  the  man  who  will  make  the  trip." 
But    Jim    couldn't    be  persuaded. 

One  morning  Strandski  handed  Jim  a  valve 
and  asked  him  to  go  up  in  the  rocket  and 
screw  it  into  the  air  generator.  Fortunately, 
as  Jim  went  thru  the  shop  he  unthinkingly 
picked  up  a  small  pipe  wrench  and  thrust  it 
into  his  pocket.  He  put  the  valve  into  the 
generator  and  then  was  puzzled  to  notice  the 
air  coming  thru.  There  was  a  sudden  roar 
and  the  rocket  shot  upward  at  a  terrific  rate 
thru  the  clouds.  On  his  way  to  the  moon  wheth- 
er he  liked  it  or  not!  Strandski,  a  little  mad, 
had  shot  the  rocket.  Thru  the  clouds — then 
higher  into  the  bright  sunlight.  Jim  reasoned 
that  one  way  or  another  the  trip  would  be  a 
failure.  He  looked  around  for  something  to 
remove  the  combustion  pipe  and  thus  stop  the 
motors.  Luckily,  he  discovered  the  wrench  in 
his  pocket.  The  pipe  came  out  easily — and 
there  was   no  blow-up! 

The  parachute  seemed  O.  K.  and  after  much 
perilous  drifting  closer  to  the  Pacific,  and  then 
again  against  high  mountain  peaks,  the  rocket 
settled  down  on  the  sloping  banks,  and  Jim 
jumped  to  the  ground — safe — but  once  more 
alone  and  lost  in  the  woods.  But  luck  was 
with  him.  After  hours  of  wandering,  the  noise 
of  falling  trees  attracted  him  to  human  life — a 
man  who  is  building  a  log  house. 

Destiny  seems  to  have  made  this  her  goal 
for  Jim.  George  Hunt,  the  rancher,  befriends 
him,  and  his  daughter's  grace,  ability,  and 
above  all,  her  intelligence,  immediately  impress 
Jim.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  first  disap- 
pointment had  been  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Un- 
der Marie's  gentle  influence,  he  decides  to 
homestead  the  land  adjoining  her  father's,  and 
he  and  Mr.  Hunt  build  upon  a  site  Marie  sel- 
ects. In  the  spring,  Marie  and  Jim  were  hap- 
pily married. 

■  o  

PRINCE    OF  RACKETEERS 
S.   J.  Sieczkowski 

RUDOLPH  NERVORN.  called  Rud,  owner 
of  the  Safesound  Airways  Corporation,  was 
actually  the  most  powerful  bootlegger  and 
dope  dealer  in  the  city.  Even  the  mayor  was 
in  league  with,  and  bound  to  him.  Colonel 
Hatwridge,  editor  and  owner  of  the  city's  lead- 
ing newspaper,  and  his  friend,  John  D.  Fitfield, 
were  suspicious  of  Rud's  activities  from  the 
beginning  and  kept  their  eyes  open  for  facts. 
Carry,  henchman  of  Rud,  was  manager  of  the 
Corporation — however,  he  had  fought  under  the 
Colonel  in  the  war,  and  still  had  a  soft  spot  in 
his  heart  for  him. 

Hatwridge  persuaded  John  to  run  for  mayor 
in  the  coming  election  on  the  ticket  of  the 
new  party  they  were  forming  to  clean  up 
the  city.  John  consented  and  was  heartily 
cheered  at  the  immense  mass  meeting  they 
were  attending.  On  hearing  this,  Rud  determin- 
ed on  drastic  action.  He  has  made  an  agree- 
ment to  keep  hands  off  the  bootleg  of  Hollings, 
another  runner,  but  decided  to  break  the  agree- 
ment and  take  the  prize  load  soon  to  come  in. 
Plans  were  carefully  made,  only  a  few  of  his 
trusted  men,  including  Carry  and  Stasek,  be- 
ing fully  wise  as  to  what  he  aims  to  do. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  main  battle,  a  big 
cargo  of  dope  is  picked  up  in  the  usual  method 
— a  plane  circled  the  island  as  though  it  had 
engine  trouble,  and  landed  near  the  shore.  The 
cargo  was  put  on  board,  and  the  plane  returned 
to  the  warehouse  and  hangar.  The  planes 
were  equipped  with  machine  guns,  always  oiled 
and  ready  for  action.  Meanwhile,  Stasek  and 
Carry  have  tricked  Hans,  the  strongest  man 
in  the  gang,  out  of  some  cash,  and  go  out  for 
a  good  time.  In  a  night  club,  they  see  a  spe- 
cial program — a  tramp  came  out  with  a  chorus 
of  girls — and  while  singing  the  refrain — his 
rags  fell  apart  and  he  was  dressed  in  a  Prince 
Albert  suit — Prince  of  Racketeers,  was  the 
name.  The  men  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
number,  feeling  that  fitted  Rud  so  well,  and 
that  his  men  will  delight  in  singing  it.  They 
bought  it — left  the  club  late  and  started  for  the 
airport  where  there  were  to  be  big  doings. 

The  speedboat  of  Hollings,  with  its  load  of 
liquor,  was  sighted  by  a  circling  blimp  with 
Jim  in  charge.  Jim  aimed  with  a  crude  wea- 
pon 300  feet  in  front  of  the  little  boat — a  soft 
sh-sss,  and  a  vapor  arose.  The  man  in  com- 
mand of  the  little  boat  began  to  choke — and 
shouted  for  the  motors  to  be  cut  off  as  the 
men  dropped  on  deck,  one  by  one.    A  signal 
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from  the  blimp  and  another  boat  rushed  from 
the  shore — men  stepped  over  the  unconscious 
forms  of  the  crew,  transferred  the  booze  to 
the  other  boat,  and  left  the  speedboat  drifting 
with  the  tide.  Hours  later,  the  men  awoke  as 
if  from  a  drugged  sleep — just  in  time,  for  they 
were  stopped  by  a  coast  guard  boat  and  search- 
ed for  liquor.  They  hurried  to  tell  Holly  then- 
story.  He  knew  that  It  was  Rud's  doing,  and 
determined  to  be  revenged.  When  Rud  knew 
that  he  was  found  out,  he  feels  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do.  Furious  at  the  campaign 
Col.  Hatwridge  has  started  against  him,  he 
decides  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and 
Carry,  who  was  present  knew  that  he  planned 
to  shoot  the  colonel  and  blame  it  on  Holly. 
Carry  was  bound  to  Rud  on  one  hand,  but  by 
a  greater  tie  to  the  Colonel  Rud,  suspicious 
of  Carry's  expression  when  he  told  him  his 
plan,  returned  to  the  office  to  hear  him  (Carry) 
warning  the  colonel  not  to  go  to  the  coming- 
election  meeting.  He  shot  Carry  and  yelled 
over  the  phone  to  the  listening  colonel  that  he 
is  next.  The  colonel  realized  that  Carry  has 
been  true  to  army  tradition  at  the  cost  of  his 
life,  and  immediately  started  to  get  his  mur- 
derer. Stasek  happened  to  see  the  shooting 
of  Carry  and  is  heartbroken  over  the  death  of 
his  pal.    He  boiled  for  revenge. 

Holly  hijacked  a  load  of  dope  Rud  was  trans- 
ferring, riddled  one  of  his  planes  with  bullets 
and  captured  two  of  the  machine  guns.  Under 
Rud's  orders,  Jim  stole  Holly's  car,  and  Holly 
saw  it  go — thinking  it  was  a  newcomer  in  the 
field  who  did  know  that  it  was  his  car.  Holly 
and  his  gang  planned  to  attack  Rud,  the  same 
night  the  mean  to  get  him.  Meanwhile  the 
colonel  prepared  for  his  speech — on  the  way 
downtown  he  was  caught  in  a  traffic  jam — 
a  volley  of  shots  from  a  big  green  Cadillac — and 
the  Colonel  is  dead.  The  car,  the  number  of 
which  was  taken,  is  registered  in  the  name  of 
Matthew  Holling.  Holly,  too,  was  trapped  in  a 
jam — more  shooting — and  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  death  comes,  but  not  before  he  told 
the  police  that  he  hadn't  shot  the  colonel. 

Rud  attended  the  Hatwridge  funeral.  The 
colonel  had  written  just  before  his  death  to 
the  city  attorney,  Capt.  Carlisle,  explaining 
the  death  of  Carry,  and  asking  him  to  get  Rud. 
The  Captain  meets  Stasek  at  the  funeral. 
Stasek  is  still  eager  for  revenge  and  tells  all 
he  knows.  They  plan  to  put  a  stop  to  Rud's 
rule.  The  police  attack  the  warehouse,  and 
there  is  a  terrific  battle.  Rud  goes  up  in  a 
plane,  equipped  with  a  machine  gun,  to  try  to 
stop  the  battel.  He  realized  that  Stasek  must 
have  doublecrossed  him,  and  he  shoots  to  kill 
as  he  goes  into  the  air.  Suddenly,  he  tried  to 
fire  the  machine  gun — it  exploded  and  the  ma- 
chine was  in  flames — .  A  note  was  found  in 
Stasek's  pocket  "Carry,  Col.  Hatwridge,  Bud- 
dies, I  got  him  for  you."     Stasek  was  dead. 

The  Captain  knew  that  Stasek  had  saved 
their  lives  by  putting  a  percussion  cap  on  the 
machine  gun  in  the  plane.  Pitfield  was  elected 
mayor  for  the  incumbent  mayor  had  disappear- 
ed from  the  city  altogether,  and  he  married 
Col.  Hatwridge's  niece,  with  whom  he  had 
long-  been  in  love. 

 o  

GRANDMA    AND    THE  TWINS 

Mae  Smith 

CAN  yon  see  a  gray-haired,  tender  lady 
who  weaves  tales  of  yesterday  and  takes 
you  back  to  childhood.  Then  you  know 
that  children  are  the  same  today  as  they  were 
in  the  graceful  days  of  chivalry  and  crinoline. 
Mrs.  Brown's  twin  children,  Bell  and  Vel, 
eagerly  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  Grandma 
Powers,  a  charming  lady  of  endless  years.  Past 
sixty-five  was  an  old,  old  age  to  these  five-year 
old  little  ladies.  How  many  things  in  their 
new  home  they  had  to  show  her,  as  Grandma 
had  never  seen  this  new  house.  Never  before 
had  they  lived  in  their  very  own  home,  and 
this  was  a  great  experience.  Then,  too,  Grand- 
ma Powers  always  had  such  delightful  tales 
to  tell.  How  well  these  names  suited  the  chil- 
dren. Bell  was  like  the  alarm  of  a  clock, — 
always  going  off  at  an  unexpected  moment.  She 
Velvet,  shortened  into  Vel,  was  smooth 
in  disposition;  she  had  her  father's  blue 
eyes  and  light  hair  and  was  very  much  like  a 
little  lady.  Of  course  Mrs.  Brown  had  nick- 
named her  children  in  accordance  with  their 
temperaments.  At  last  Grandma  Powers  ar- 
rived, carrying  mysterious-  packages  which  the 
little  girls  knew  were  gifts  for  them.  Before 
bed-time  they  pleaded  for  a  story  from  Grand- 
ma, and  promised  dutifully  to  go  to  bed 
immediately  after.  With  each  child  on  either 
side  of  her,  looking  up  affectionately  at  her  kind 
old  face,  Grandma  commenced  her  remini- 
scences. 

She  drew  verbal  pictures  for  them  of  her 
childhood  when  Bab,  her  elder  sister  and 
Grandma  Powers  were  little  girls,  too.  In  spite 
of  the  pantalets  they  wore  then,  their  games 
were  similiar  and  the  pranks  they  played  like 
those  the  children  play  today.  Her  favorite 
tale  she  began  to  weave  for  them.  Her  sister 
Bab  had  a  great  desire  to  own  a  duck,  and 
had  won  Lucy  Basset's  promise,  their  little 
friend,  that  she  would  get  one  for  her  from  her 


brother  Tom.  Grandma  disapproved  of  this  as 
she  knew  Tom  would  refuse  to  part  with  any 
of  the  ducks,  and  that  Lucy  would  take  it 
without  his  knowledge.  To  Grandma's  mind 
that  was  really  like  stealing.  Together  Bab 
and  her  sister  started  out  for  Lucy's  home. 
How  much  Grandma  Powers  wanted  to  tell 
their  mother  about  Bab's  plan  for  getting  a 
duck,  but  Bab  was  a  tyrant  and  Grandma  fear- 
ed her.  Lucy  waited  for  them  at  the  gate,  and 
had  many  things  to  show  the  children.  The 
ducks  were  the  only  attraction  for  Bab  and 
she  left  the  two,  so  that  she  could  see  them. 
Not  easily  would  Lucy  give  the  duck  to  Bab; 
she  suggested  that  Bab  must  first  jump  from 
the  top  center  beam  in  the  barn  to  the  floor. 
Filled  with  fear  Grandma  begged  Bab  not  to  do 
/his,  as  the  floor  was  covered  only  scantily  with 
hay,  and  she  feared  that  Bab  would  be  in- 
jured. Not  heeding  Grandma  Powers,  Bab 
jumped  from  the  beam.  Grandma  went  through 
some  horrible  moments  and  was  certain  her 
sister  had  been  killed.  Arising  from  the  floor 
Bab  soon  stilled  any  fears;  she  was  very  much 
alive  and  demanded  her  reward.  After  tea 
when  the  children  had  thanked  Mrs.  Basset  for 
the  lovely  day,  Lucy  accompanied  them  for  a 
short  way.  They  did  not  leave  though  until 
Lucy  had  successfully  captured  a  duck  when 
her  brother  Tom  was  not  looking.  Bab  hid 
the  duck  in  the  barn  when  they  reached  home. 
The  next  morning  Tom  came  over  to  visit  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  father  of  Grandma  and  Bab. 
While  they  were  talking  a  duck  wadded  into 
sight.  Tom  was  amazed,  as  he  knew  the  Jef- 
fersons  had  no  ducks.  The  mother  suggested 
that  Bab  might  be  able  to  explain  its  presence, 
as  she  knew  how  much  Bab  desired  one.  The 
child  explained  how  she  won  the  duck  by  jump- 
ing from  a  beam.  Mrs.  Jefferson  was  grieved 
at  the  escapade,  and  explained  that  Bab  must 
return  the  duck  and  apologize  to  Mrs.  Basset. 
The  next  morning  Bab  returned  the  duck  and 
told  Mrs.  Basset  the  entire  tale.  Mrs.  Basset 
kissed  the  little  girl  for  her  bravery  in  con- 
fessing the  story. 

Grandma  Powers  had  finished  talking,  and 
the  little  girls  were  pleased  that  she  too  had 
been  naughty  in  her  childhood.  As  they  had 
promised  they  went  to  bed,  well  satisfied  with 
this  bed-time  yarn.  Grandma  Powers  soon 
followed  her  obedient  grand-children,  and  even 
the  cozy  house  nodded  sleepily. 

 o  

ALARMING  DOUBTS 

Ralph   Joseph  Thibodeau 

THIS  tale  has  taken  us  from  a  quiet  con- 
vent in  Mexico  to  the  more  modern  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  transported  us  from  a  bro- 
thel house  to  a  life  of  love  and  beauty.  The 
nineteen  year  old  college  boy  decided  to  color 
the  drab  days  by  becoming  a  detective  for  a 
period  of  time.  Little  did  he  know  this 
decision  would  take  him  into  strange  places 
and  affect  his  personal  life.  His  first  trip  was 
in  the  company  of  Richard,  his  superior,  and 
a  man  of  wide  experience  in  this  work.  Ob- 
viously Richard  was  a  hard,  level-headed  effi- 
cient worker.  But  his  true  nature  was  one  of 
depth  and  kindness  and  lurking  romanticism 
which  he  had  never  been  able  to  express.  They 
went  to  Tia  Juana,  Mexico  to  visit  the  Exotic 
Garden,  a  house  of  prostitution.  To  Ralph 
this  was  all  fascinatingly  new  and  he  was 
caught  in  this  maize  of  ■  adventure.  Drifting 
through  the  room  of  the  Exotic  Garden  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  strikingly  beautiful 
Spanish  girl.  Despite  her  presence  in  such  a 
place  her  person  emanated  a  purity.  Richard 
with  his  cynical  knowledge  of  the  world  was 
amused  at  Ralph's  idealistic  notions  of  the 
girl,  even  though  he  too  felt  strangely  drawn 
towards  her. 

Ralph  approached  her  and  soon  learned  that 
she  was  an  inmate  of  the  house.  But  it  was 
evident  she  was  still  untouched  by  the  place 
as  she  had  only  arrived  a  few  days  ago  and 
this  was  her  first  day  at  work.  Ralph  con- 
vinced of  her  purity  decided  to  rescue  Car- 
melita  Vasquez  from  this  house.  Richard  was 
reluctant  to  help  him,  but  after  persuasion 
agreed.  They  knew  little  of  Carmelita  apart 
from  the  fact  that  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  convent  in  Mexico  and  came  from  a  fine 
family.  They  all  escaped  to  a  village  about 
twenty-six  miles  from  Tia  Juana  where  they 
stayed  a  few  days  while  getting  things  in  order 
for  their  departure  to  the  United  States.  The 
inn-keeper  at  first  mistrusts  them  fearing  they 
are  white-slavers.  But  he  learned  they  were 
detectives.  Carmelita  did  not  know  this  as 
they  desired  to  keep  it  secret.  Had  she  known 
she  might  have  fears  of  legal  prosecution.  The 
inn-keeper  wanted  to  keep  Carmelita.  His  own 
daughter  had  been  abducted  by  white-slavers 
and  he  wished  Carmelita  to  take  her  place. 
But  this  idea  was  not  accepted  by  the  men. 
They  feared  this  village  was  too  close  to  Tia 
Juana.  The  inn-keeper  felt  vicious  towards 
both  men  because  they  had  frustrated  his  desire, 
to  adopt  Carmelita.  He  made  their  stay  at 
the  inn  most  unpleasant.  Ralph  and  Richard 
left  Carmelita  at  the  inn  for  two  days,  instruct- 
ing the  inn-keeper  to  watch  her  closely.  They 
journeyed  to  her  native  town  to  get  her  birth 


certificate  and  other  data  necessary  to  get  her 
over  the  border.  They  met  the  Padre  who 
filled  out  the  story  of  the  enchanting  Spanish 
girl.  She  ran  away  from  home  as  her  father 
wanted  her  to  marry  a  suitor  who  was  re- 
pulsive to  her.  She  could  not  get  work  and 
left  her  native  home.  That  was  the  last  they 
knew  of  her  until  this  surprising  development. 
Both  men  returned  to  the  inn  with  Carmelita's 
birth-certificate  which  the  Padre  had  adroitly 
managed  to  obtain  for  them,  as  they  could 
not  approach  the  father  who  had  disowned 
Carmelita  since  her  disobedience  to  the  par- 
ental rule.  Ralph  persuaded  Richard  that  they 
take  Carmelita  to  California  where  she  can 
get  work  in  the  films.  Richard  has  the  im- 
pression that  Carmelita  is  in  love  with  Ralph. 
But  Ralph  tried  to  convince  Richard  that  his 
feeling  towards  Carmelita  was  one  of  great 
affection  and  that  it  did  not  embrace  conjugal 
love. 

They  arrived  in  California  where  Richard 
managed  to  get  a  job  for  Carmelita  as  an 
extra  in  the  movies.  Ralph  was  now  convinced 
that  Richard  was  deeply  in  love  with  this  Span- 
ish senorita.  They  left  Carmelita  and  re- 
turned to  the  East.  Richard  at  last  confessed 
to  Ralph  his  love  for  Carmelita  which  he  felt 
could  never  be  reciprocated.  He  had  -never 
been  in  love  before.  Terribly  uprooted  by  his 
emotion  Richard  went  to  Germany  for  six 
months.  Both  men  corresponded  in  this  time. 
Richard  loved  Ralph  deeply.  When  the  older 
man  returned  to  the  United  States  Ralph  plead- 
ed with  him  to  journey  to  California  and  tell 
Carmelita  of  his  love.  Richard  followed  out  his 
urgent  suggestion.  Ralph  did  not  hear  from 
him  for  a  time  until  he  received  a  letter  from 
Carmelita.  She  explained  that  Richard  had 
gone  to  Mexico  and  that  she  was  mistaken 
in  her  thoughts  of  love  she  bore  Ralph;  it  was 
Richard  she  really  loved  all  the  time.  Ralph 
gathered  from  this  that  Carmelita  nobly  did 
not  want  to  reveal  this  sooner  since  she  thought 
il  might  cause  a  breach  between  both  men. 
At  last  Ralph  received  a  letter  from  Richard 
in  which  he  joyfully  told  him  Carmelita  and  he 
would  be  married  in  Boston.  Carmelita  has 
been  given  a  part  in  a  play  that  was  coming 
East.  The  friends  reunited  in  Boston,  where 
the  wedding  takes  place.  Carmelita's  parents 
were  there  too,  as  Richard  brought  them  back 
with  him  from  Mexico  and  effected  a  reconcila- 
tion.    Ralph  was  happy  in  his  friend's  fortune. 

 o  

WHO    CONVERTS    A  THIEF 

Mrs.  S.  Cappadona 

HEN  Tom  Meffling  was  a  small  boy,  he 
had  everything  his  heart  could  wish  for 
— loving  parents,  plent  of  money,  a  good 
home — and  so  it  was  a  terrible  loss  to  him  when 
his  parents  were  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent and  he  and  all  the  money  his  father  left, 
were  given  to  his  Uncle  George,  until  Tom  be- 
came of  age.  Uncle  George  was  kind  enough, 
but  he  was  ruled  entirely  by  his  wife,  Kate, 
who  was  mean  and  selfish.  They  had  three 
children,  Floy,  Lloyd,  and  Mary,  who  were  as 
spoiled  and  selfish  and  mean  as  their  mother 
had  made  them.  When  they  were  all  settled 
in  Tom's  home,  he  became  an  outsider;  Lloyd 
took  his  beautifully  furnished  room,  leaving 
him  a  cheap  one;  Kate  begrudged  him  all  the 
food  he  ate,  and  every  bit  of  freedom  he  had. 
She  felt  that  they  were  giving  him  a  home- 
forgetting  that  it  was  Tom's  home  they  were 
living  in,  and  Tom's  money  they  were  using, 
and  she  gave  preference  to  her  own  children  in 
every  case.  They  were  sent  to  shows  and  had 
ice-cream  and  other  treats,  but  Tom  always 
had  too  much  work  to  do,  or  no  money,  and  he 
was  terribly  unhappy.  Occassionally,  Uncle 
George  would  remonstrate  with  Kate,  remind- 
ing her  that  all  they  had  was  Tom's,  but  she 
went  on  doing  as  she  pleased. 

At  last  Tom  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He 
had  a  fight  with  Floy,  and  decided  never  to  bo 
back  to  the  house  again.  He  wandered  around 
for  a  long  time,  walking  further  and  further 
away  from  the  town,  getting  hungrier  and  more 
tired  by  the  minute.  A  beggar  asked  fo  r  a  nick- 
el, and  an  hearing  that  Tom  was  broke  too,  took 
him  to  a  coffee  shop  and  showed  him  how  to 
get  awav  without  paying  for  their  order.  Then 
they  made  their  way  to  an  old  junk  pile,  found 
some  old  automobile  cushions  and  slept  there. 
For  days  they  bummed  their  way  from  town 
t'o  town,  getting  hand  outs  at  various  houses 
and  restaurants,  and  sleeping  in  old  barns  and 
junk  piles  at  night.  But  the  beggar  wasn't 
satisfied.  He  wanted  money,  and  wanted  U 
without  working.  They  held  up  the  owner  of 
a  small  store,  and  got  away  with  a  lot  of  cash. 
It  was  so  easy,  getting  away,  that  both  felt 
they  didn't  have  to  worry  about  money  any 
longer.  Tom  and  the  beggar  traveled  over  the 
countryside.  Once  they  stopped  at  a  dance  hall, 
and  the  beggar  had  fight  on  his  hands,  before 
he  could  get  Tom  away  from  the  girl  he  had 
picked  up.  "You  didn't  want  to  go  in,"  he 
told  Tom,  "and  then,  I  can't  get  you  to 
leave."  But  things  had  gone  too  easy  for 
them,  and  the  next  hold-up  (a  bank)  they  were 
captured  and  both  given  prison  terms.  Tom 
was  paroled  after  serving  most  of  his  time, 
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and  did  his  level  best  to  get  a  job  and  go 
straight.  However,  because  he  had  no  experi- 
ence, and  no  references,  he  was  forced  to  beg 
again.  A  toy  pistol,  he  found,  inspired  him  to 
one  more  hold-up  job,  just  so  he  could  carry 
on.  He  selected  a  prosperous  little  house  and 
held  up  the  couple  who  lived  there.  By  a  ruse, 
he  was  captured — however,  the  daughter  of  the 
house  took  an  instant  liking  to  Tom,  and  let 
him  escape,  telling  him  to  meet  her  at  a  rest- 
aurant the  next  day.  The  two  met,  Tom  told  her 
his  story,  and  Grace  promised  to  help  him.  He 
borrowed  money  and  bought  some  presentable 
clothes,  after  which  she  took  him  to  the  air- 
port where  she  worked.  Her  employer,  thinking 
Tom  was  her  cousin,  took  him  as  a  student 
pilot,  and  after  months  of  work  and  study,  Tom 
became  an  expert  aviator.  He,  and  a  new  pal, 
often  amused  themselves  by  playing  pranks  on 
Kate  and  her  family,  who  still  lived  in  his 
home.  They  began  to  believe  the  house 
was  haunted. 

When  Tom  came  of  age  he  claimed  his  money 
and  home,  and  the  sponging  relatives  who  had 
held  it  so  long  were  compelled  to  give  in  to 
him.  Then  Tom  went  back  and  asked  Grace 
to  marry  him.  His  parents  never  did  know 
that  he  was  the  man  who  had  once  held  them 
up — and  were  much  pleased  with  the  match. 
Grace  and  Tom  were  very  happy,  and  when 
they  finally  fixed  up  the  small  room  for  a  little 
one — both  felt  nothing  more  was  needed  to  com- 
plete their  joy. 

 o  

FROM  THE  ISLAND  OF  ITALY  TO  AMERICA 
Mrs.    S.  Cappadona 

OVE  nationality,  especially  the  Italians,  never 
likes  to  see  a  member  of  a  family  marry 
into  another,  and  this  was  exactly  what 
Jimmy  and  Helen  were  planning  to  do.  Jimmy 
was  a  young  Italian  boy,  who  had  come  over 
with  his  father  to  build  up  the  family  fortunes 
which  had  been  ruined  by  the  war.  His  older 
brother  had  been  sent  over  first,  and  then,  get- 
ting established,  had  sent  for  Jimmy  and  his 
father.  The  manager  in  the  factory  where 
Jimmy  worked,  was  an  American.  He  liked 
Jimmy  very  much  and  did  everthing  he  could 
to  promote  him — Helen  was  his  daughter,  and 
she,  too,  plainly  preferred  Jimmy  to  anybody 
else  she  knew.  However,  the  older  brother 
had  married  an  American  girl,  and  it  had  near- 
ly broken  up  their  home,  for  Jimmy's  mother 
had  a  terrible  temper,  and  resented  any  but 
an  Italian  daughter-in-law.  She  always  did 
everything  she  could  to  keep  Jimmy  away  from 
American  gmls,  speaking  ill  of  them,  and  re- 
minding him  of  the  little  sweetheart  he  had 
left  in  Italy.  Jimmy  always  litsened  quietly, 
never  saying  a  word  about  Helen,  and  he  was 
very  careful  that  no  member  of  his  family 
should  know  about  his  love  for  her. 

One  night,  Jimmy  told  his  mother  that  he 
was  going  to  his  cousin's  house,  and  went 
straight  to  Helen  and  took  her  to  a  restaurant. 
It  happened  that  his  mother  went  to  the  same 
restaurant  and  saw  him  there.  She  began 
throwing  food  and  dishes  at  everybody  in  the 
place,  in  a  terrific  rage,  yelling  at  Helen,  de- 
claring that  she  had  stolen  her  son.  Helen 
slipped  out  of  the  place  and  went  home.  The 
manager  finally  quieted  the  old  lady  with 
threats  of  the  police  and  Jimmy  took  her  home. 
When  Jimmy  went  back  to  Helen,  she  told  him 
that  she  loved  him,  but  that  she  could  never 
marry  him  until  his  mother  gave  her  consent, 
or  agreed  to  leave  him  alone.  Jimmy  went  to 
his  brother's  house  and  asked  /hat  he  could 
do  to  win  his  mother  over.  John  suggested 
that  he  leave  home  and  say  that  he  would  not 
return  until  she  gave  her  consent  to  the  marri- 
age. 

Meantime,  Helen  refused  to  see  him  at  all. 
No  matter  how  much  he  pleaded  by  letter,  and 
called  at  her  home,  she  would  never  come 
down.  So  he  formed  the  habit  of  standing 
down  in  the  garden  outside  her  room,  and  sing- 
ing love  songs  to  her.  It  was  very  beautiful 
and  romantic.  Even  Helen's  mother  inquired 
about  the  lovely  voice,  and  why  Helen  wasn't 
more  interested,  but  she  never  dreamed  it  was 
Jimmy.  Then  one  night,  when  Helen  was  alone, 
she  answered  his  song-  with  a  song  of  her  own, 
and  it  made  them  very  unhappy  that  they  were 
not  together,  for  despite  this,  Helen  could  not 
give  in.  After  that,  she  never  answered  Jimmy 
any  more,  nor  made  any  sign  that  she  heard 
him  at  all.  His  notes  went  unanswered,  and 
he  was  miserable.  Refusing  to  suffer  her  treat- 
ment, he  went  straight  in,  after  that,  visited 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynch,  Helen's  parents,  and 
asked  for  Helen.  She  came  in  and  Jimmy 
then  told  her  parents  that  he  loved  her  and 
wanted  to  marry  her.  Gaining  their  permis- 
sion, he  went  home  to  lay  the  law  down  to  his 
mother. 

Jimmy's  mother  went  into  a  terrible  rage 
when  she  heard  that  he  was  going  to  marry 
Helen,  the  American  girl,  after  all,  and  she 
swore  that  he  must  choose  between  them — his 
mother,  or  his  sweetheart.  His  devotion  was 
great — but  the  call  of  love  was  greater,  and  so 
Jimmy  prepared  for  his  wedding.  His  mother 
packed  her  things  and  declared  that  she  would 
return    to   Italy    and    die   there.     She  actually 


did  board  a  ship,  but  as  she  stood  gazing  back 
at  the  shores  of  the  land  she  had  learned  to 
love,  and  realized  that  she  was  leaving  family 
and  friends,  she  was  stricken  with  grief  and 
collapsed.  The  ship  doctor  could  not  bring 
her  to  consciousness,  and  so  she  was  transfer- 
red to  an  incoming  ship  and  sent  back  to  New 
York.  Her  first  act,  when  the  frightened  and 
loving  family  gathered  around  her,  was  to  call 
for  Jimmy.  She  took  him  in  her  arms,  crying, 
and  wished  him  all  happiness  and  blessed  him 
from  her  heart. 

 o  

THE    USELESS  DIAMOND 
W.  C.  B.  Daniels 

EMMA  learned  after  a  desperate  adventure 
that  diamonds  were  not  the  most  vital 
thing  in  life  in  spite  of  their  glittering 
attraction  and  that  real  love  was  truly  more 
important.  Emma  lived  in  New  Rochelle  and 
had  to  make  an  early  train  daily  to  get  to  her 
job  in  New  York  City.  Ralph  who  was  in  love 
with  her,  met  and  together  they  took  the  morn- 
ing trip.  They  were  always  the  first  passen- 
gers to  greet  Charlie,  the  engineer.  Their  ar- 
rival served  as  a  signal  for  him  to  have  his 
morning  coffee  before  the  train  pulled  out. 
Emma  with  her  love  of  finery  and  jewels 
dressed  carefully  for  business  despite  the  warn- 
ing of  Ralph.  He  thought  it  dangerous  to  wear 
jewels  so  carelessly. 

One  morning  there  were  two  other  men  in 
the  train  whom  Ralph  and  Emma  hardly  no- 
ticed. They  were  too  busy  discussing  the  com- 
ing Club-Ball  on  Monday  night  to  which  they 
were  going.  Ralph  desired  to  win  Emma's  love 
and  determined  to  buy  her  a  diamond  ring.  In 
the  course  of  conservation  she  had  left  it  be 
known  that  such  a  ring  would  have  made  her 
extremely  happv.  Teasingly  she  told  him  that 
upon  receipt  Of  the  gift  she  will  tell  him  how 
she  reacted  to  his  love.  The  two  men  who  were 
thieves  eavesdropped  and  heard  the  conversa- 
tion. They  observed  the  fine  wrist-watch  and 
other  jewelry  that  Emma  wore. 

Ralph  did  not  see  Emma  during  the  week- 
end. He  had  purchased  the  ring  on  Saturday 
and  eagerly  awaited  Monday  morning  when  he 
anticipated  giving  the  gift  to  her  in  time  for 
the  ball.  They  met  accidentally  Saturday  eve- 
ning. Ralph  suppressed  his  excitement  about 
the  ring  and  told  Emma  to  meet  him  earlier 
than  usual  at  the  train  Monday  morning. 

Monday  morning  Emma  and  Ralph  were 
seated  in  the  train.  They  were  the  only  pass- 
engers besides  the  two  men.  It  was  very 
early  and  Charlie  had  left  the  train  for  his 
usual  morning  bite.  While  Ralph  was  showing 
the  ring  to  Emma  who  was  flustered  at  re- 
ceiving such  a  lovely  gift,  one  of  the  thieves 
had  started  the  train.  Ralph  was  bewildered 
at  the  train's  sudden  jolt  and  rushed  to  the 
window.  When  he  returned  to  his  seat  the 
train  was  already  moving  madly  along  the 
tracks.  The  thieves  were  struggling  with 
Emma  having  removed  the  ring  from  her  fin- 
ger by  force.  Ralph  battled  with  both  men 
while  the  train  moved  in  no  uncertain  fashion, 
as  the  men  could  not  handle  it.  The  train  des- 
troyed vehicles  that  came  into  its  way  and 
the  boiler  burst.  The  situation  was  a  fatally 
dangerous  one. 

Ralph  succeeded  in  managing  the  brakes  and 
stopped  the  train.  He  escaped  with  Emma 
who  was  now  unconscious,  Ralph  took  Emma 
to  a  hospital  and  he  phoned  the  police.  They 
captured  the  thieves.  Ralph  also  phoned  Char- 
tie,  the  engineer  and  assured  him  that  his 
train  was  safe.  He  returned  to  the  hospital  to 
visit  a  new  Emma.  She  no  longer  was  con- 
cerned with  the  diamond  and  she  warmly  gave 
her  love  to  the  brave  Ralph. 

 o  

THE   BUTCHER  BOY 

C.  Dough 

STAN  came  to  the  big  city  from  a  'hick'  town. 
Anyone  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  could 
see  at  once  he  was  of  provincial  origin. 
There  he  stood  gaping  at  the  magical  sky- 
scrapers, dressed  in  a  suit  too  tight  and  too 
small.  His  gaudy  socks  were  exposed  to  view. 
No  one  could  mistake  this  'bumpkin',  so  loudly 
did  his  large  checkered  suit  and  hat  set  so 
awkwardly  on  his  head  give  him  away.  A 
shabby  vendor  of  postal-cards  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction apporaehed  Stan  with  his  wares.  His 
sales-argument  was  a  suggestion  that  Stan 
would  save  getting  a  sprained  neck  looking 
up  at  very  tall  buildings,  if  he  would  buy  the 
cards.  Stan  was  won  over  by  this  logic,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  buildings  on  the  card 
were  exaggerated  in  height.  He  corrected 
his  over-sized  watch  by  a  nearby  pseudo-ad- 
vertising clock.  Dreamily  and  vacantly  he 
gazed  at  the  meats  displayed  in  a  Butcher 
Shop.  The  sign  caught  his  eye  "Butcher  Boy 
Wanted."  He  watched  through  the  window 
and  saw  the  fat  butcher  trying  to  remove  a. 
cleaver  from  the  table  that  had  gone  in  too  far. 
The  fat  butcher  perspired  with  misery  as  the 
cleaver  refused  to  budge.  Boldly  Stan  entered 
the  shop  and  offered  his  help.    He  struggled 


with  the  cleaver  and  succeeded  in  removing  it 
at  the  expense  of  smashing  the  table.  The  fat 
butcher  grew  fatter  with  anger.  But  docilely 
Stan  offered  to  work  for  him  and  make  good 
this  damage.  After  getting  into  a  white  apron 
Stan  asked  about  wages.  It  was  made  known 
he  would  be  paid  in  proportion  of  his  worth, 
therefore  Stan  refused  to  work  for  such  a  low 
salary  and  began  removing  his  new  costume. 
But  an  ultra-modern  flapper  with  unusually 
attractive  legs  entered  the  shop.  Stan's  desire 
to  leave  the  shop  deserted  him.  Eagerly  the 
butcher  and  Stan  offered  their  services  to  the 
J.idy. 

Her  impertinence  to  the  butcher  gave  Stan 
gi  eat  pleasure.  Clumsily  Stan  wrapped  up  the 
eggs  she  ordered  breaking  one.  The  butcher 
threatened  to  turn  hard-boiled  if  Stan  scram- 
bled another  egg.  A  caged  goose  pecked  the 
proprietor.  Stan  offered  his  clumsy  assistance 
which  resulted  in  freeing  the  goose.  Pursued 
ludicrously  down  the  street,  it  was  finally  sub- 
dued amidst  a  veritable  cloud  of  feathers.  The 
butcher-shop  was  decorated  for  the  coming 
Turkey  Raffle.  With  tears  of  grief  the  butcher 
confided  to  Stan  his  reluctance  to  part  with 
his  favorite  turkey.  Stan  brightly  suggested 
a  plan  to  save  the  beloved  turkey.  The  Raffle 
had  begun  and  many  people  attended  including 
the  pretty  lady  and  a  fat  lady.  Stan  appeared 
in  the  audience  disguised  as  a  farmer  and 
wearing  whiskers.  As  arranged  previously  Stan 
had  the  ticket  which  had  the  prize  number  for 
winning  the  turkey.  As  he  called  out  his  lucky 
number,  the  fat  lady  recognized  Stan's  voice. 
She  pulled  his  whiskers  off  and  soon  the  pla  ■■ 
was  in  a  uproar.  The  fat  lady  escaped  with 
the  turkey  and  others  with  hams  and  sausages. 
A  policeman  passing  by  heard  the  tumult  and 
entered  the  shop.  He  saw  no  crowd  as  the 
people  had  already  fled,  but  noticed  the  sign 
'Turkey  Raffle'  and  the  pathetic  fat  butcher. 
But  Stan's  adventure  in  the  big  city  was  sad, 
for  there  he  was  ridiculously  hanging  by  his 
suspenders  from  a  hook. 

 o  

THE  COLLEGIATE  SONGSTER 

Patrick  Troyan 

EVEN  broken  legs  were  disguises  for  carry- 
ing one  to  the  road  of  romance  as  Jack 
Trevis  learned.  Jack,  a  tall  dark-haired 
youth  of  nineteen  entered  Colton  University 
in  Albany,  New  York  determined  to  devote  his 
time  entirely  to  study  in  spite  of  his  inclina- 
tion towards  sports. 

But  his  love  for  sports  was  stronger  than 
he  anticipated.  It  led  him  through  the  maze 
of  romance,  creation,  drama  and  finally  to  hap- 
piness. 

One  day  in  passing  the  athletic  field  he 
found  himself  again  drawn  to  his  favorite  sport 
of  the  past — football.  After  a  mental  battle  he 
found  himself  running  swiftly  to  the  field.  Soon 
he  was  in  the  game.  In  the  midst  of  an 
exciting  part  the  shoulder  of  the  opposing  guard 
crashed  into  his  left  knee;  a  sharp  pain  shot 
through  Jack's  leg.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  his  leg  was  broken.  A  few  boys  carried 
him  out  passing  on  the  way  a  beautiful  blonde 
girl,  about  nineteen,  who  looked  sympathetic- 
ally at  Jack.  "Smile"  he  said  to  the  lovely 
lady  causing  the  girl  to  comply  ,  and  smile  shyly 
at  him. 

Jack  recovered  within  three  months  after 
weeks  at  the  hospital  and  a  period  of  using 
crutches.  He  oftened  wondered  where  the 
blonde  miss  was.  One  afternoon  he  felt  stirred 
as  he  remembered  her  charming  face  and  com- 
posed a  song  about  her.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  touched  the  piano  since  high  school 
days. 

One  night  his  schoolmate  Joe  invited  him  to 
join  him  and  his  sweetheart  Anne.  Joe  wanted 
Jack  to  escort  his  cousin  who  was  visiting 
Albany.  One  can  imagine  Jacks'  delighted 
surprise  when  he  discovered  that  June,  Joe's 
cousin  was  the  blonde  girl  who  had  been  con- 
stantly in  his  mind.  They  became  even  more 
than  good  friends  and  June  reciprocated  his 
love.  One  evening  they  were  dancing  at  a 
night  club.  June  was  greeted  warmly  by  Val- 
limger,  a  middle-aged  man  who  still  looked  dap- 
per. Vallimger  danced  several  times  with  June 
much  to  Jack's  chagrin.  When  questioned  about 
him  she  replied  flippantly  that  Vallimger  was 
an  old  friend.  June  did  not  tell  Jack  that 
Vallimger  was  a  well-known  film  producer  and 
that  she  had  made  a  future  appointment  with 
him.  She  was  eager  to  surprise  Jack  by  having 
his  music  published  through  Vallimger.  Jack, 
of  course,  had  told  her  at  their  first  meeting 
about  the  song  she  had  inspired  and  his  fail- 
ure to  get  it  published. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  Jack  accidentally 
met  Vallimger  and  June  together  three  times. 
He  quarreled  with  June  and  she  insisted  she 
could  see  anyone  she  desired.  Jack  was  upset 
by  his  loss  of  faith  in  June  and  left  school. 
He  went  to  Cleveland  where  he  got  a  small 
part  in  a  theatre  at  a  small  salary.  June 
bravely  carried  through  her  plan  in  spite  of 
Jack's  loss  of  faith  in  her.  Vallimger  one  eve- 
ning agreed  to  accept  Jack's  song  and  gave 
June  a  $30,000  check  for  it.  She  joyfully  mailed 
the  check  to  Jack.  He  was  overwhelmed  by 
her  generous  help  and  he  realized  his  mistake 
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about  her  friendship  with  Vallimger.  He  dash- 
ed back  to  Albany  only  to  find  that  June  had 
left  for  home.  Upon  his  arrival  at  her  home  in 
Youngstown  he  discovered  that  she  had  not 
been  there.    Disheartened  he  left  for  New  York. 

Within  the  next  two  years  he  became  fam- 
ous and  sang-  his  music-hits  in  the  finest  night- 
club in  New  York.  All  night  he  felt  particu- 
larly blue  and  a  friend  induced  him  to  go  slum- 
ming. They  visited  a  dismal-looking  cafe.  Ex- 
citement was  caused  by  an  intoxicated  man 
who  tried  to  make  love  to  the  cigarette  girl. 
Jack  interfered  and  knocked  the  man  out.  When 
he  turned  around,  to  his  great  amazement  he 
realized  that  the  cigarette  girl  was  June.  He 
carried  her  off  despite  her  protests.  At  first 
she  did  not  wish  to  forgive  him  but  his  love 
and  eager  words  soon  won  her  back  to  him. 


BALLOONS 
Eunice    K.  Sturges 

OSWALD,  loaded  with  strange  articles,  such 
as  a  screeching  parrot  and  a  plant,  rode 
on  his  bicycle.  Being  sleepy  he  looked 
about  for  the  night's  lodging  and  came  upon  a 
chicken  coop,  which  he  entered.  After  exam- 
ining the  hens,  majestically  he  ordered  them 
out.  It  was  evident  they  were  indifferent  to 
his  lordly  request,  and  they  remained  comfort- 
ably on  their  perches.  Ingeniously  he  struck 
matches,  shouting  fire.  This  commotion  fri- 
ghtened the  poor  birds  and  with  much  clacking 
they  left  their  home.  Making  a  bed  for  him- 
self and  his  various  possessions  on  the  hay, 
he  was  soon  joined  by  the  poultry  who  bravely 
returned  to  their  habitation.  Together  they 
all  slept  through  the  night.  When  Oswald 
awakened,  he  discovered  his  dear  parrot  was 
gone.  With  his  flute  he  played  tunes  to  in- 
duce it  to  return.  Nearby  slept  an  opera 
singer,  who  heard  the  notes  on  the  flute  in  her 
dreams,  and  in  her  slumbers  sang  a  duet  to 
accompany  it.  Oswald  thinking  the  parrot 
sang,  climbed  a  tree  and  found  himself  saying 
good-morning  to  an  indignant  singer,  who  was 
now  fully  awake.  Accompanied  by  a  bucket 
of  water,  which  was  emptied  upon  poor 
Oswald,  he  descended  to  search  elsewhere  for 
his  pet.  At  last  the  bird  was  found  and  they 
departed  for  the  park,  where  the  parrot  was 
placed  beneath  the  bench.  A  tall  young  man 
in  shabby  clothes  shared  the  bench  wtih  Os- 
wald. Each  noticed  the  other  had  a  box  of 
fancy  pastries  for  lunch.  Occasionally  the 
parrot  made  strange  sounds,  frightening  the 
stranger,  who  was  convinced  Oswald  was  mak- 
ing the  weird  noise.  But  Herman  Swank  was 
soon  reassured  when  Oswald  brought  out  his 
bird  from  beneath  the  bench.  During  the  con- 
versation that  followed,  Herman  and  Oswald 
learned  that  they  had  both  graduated  the  same 
school  of  baking,  and  that  they  were  seeking 
jobs  as  bakers. 

Looking  through  the  morning  paper,  they 
discovered  in  the  help  wanted  columns  a  job 
needing  their  talents.  Each  decided  to  apply, 
but  did  not  mention  it  to  the  other.  Oswald 
started  off  on  his  bicycle,  and  Herman  soon 
followed  by  boarding  a  trolley  car.  Their  race 
was  a  humorous  one,  and  many  ingenious 
things  each  one  did  to  aid  his  reaching  the 
destination  first.  At  last  the  Button  bakery 
was  in  sight.  Herman  got  there  a  moment 
soon  that  Oswald.  Mr.  Beemis,  the  proprietor 
was  really  a  bootlegger  although  ostensibly 
in  the  business  of  cakes.  Neither  had  any 
success  getting-  the  job,  as  the  owner  feared 
hiring  anyone,  because  of  his  illegal  activities. 
But  he  asked  all  applicants  to  return  the  next 
morning,  when  they  again  came  back  to  try 
their  luck.  By  this  time  Oswald  had  become 
friendly  with  the  baker's  temporary  assistant, 
a  pleasant  young  lady.  The  next  day  when  all 
the  applicants  were  turned  away,  the  girl  had 
slipped  a  note  adroitly  into  Oswald's  pocket, 
which  revealed  to  him  the  true  business  of 
Mr.  Beemis.  It  suggested  that  he  be  present 
at  a  cemetry  in  the  evening,  when  the  pro- 
prietor's men  would  load  up  a  truck  with  whis- 
key. She  outlined  a  bold  scheme  for  Oswald 
whereby  he  must  approach  the  men  and  de- 
mand a  job,  using  the  fact  that  he  now  knew 
Mr.  Beemis's  secret.  Herman  too  saw  the  note, 
as  Oswald  carelessly  dropped  it  and  he  found 
it. 

Each  went  to  the  cemetry  at  the  appointed 
hour,  not  knowing  the  other  would  be  present. 
They  thought  each  other  ghosts,  as  they  wan- 
dered about  the  weird  place,  exaggerated  in  its 
gloom  by  occasional  sounds  from  the  parrot, 
and  shrill  tunes  from  Oswald's  flute  to  tempt 
the  bird  back  to  him.  They  followed  out  the 
instructions  in  the  note  perfectly.  Mr.  Beemis 
gave  Oswald  a  trial  first.  Oswald's  greatest 
creation  that  day  was  eclairs  puffed  up  with 
gas.  They  danced  mid-air  in  the  window,  and 
people  came  in  to  examine  these  unique  cakes. 
Upon  eating  one,  they  too  began  to  dance,  as 
they  were  inebriated  with  the  gas.  Great  woe 
was  expressed  by  Beemis  when  he  returned  to 
the  untidy  condition  of  his  shop.  Soon  Oswald 
stopped  his  complaints  by  feeding  him  with  gas 
eciaires.  When  a  policeman  entered  the  store, 
he  witnessed  the  strange  sight  of  the  proprietor 
and  Oswald  floating  in  the  air. 


THE   DAUGHTER  OF  JERSEY  KID 
Elizabeth   Blaine  Jenkins 

THIS  tale  deals  with  intrigues  and  exciting 
events.    It   depicts   drama  and  the  end- 
less surprises   in  human   nature — the  po- 
tentialities of  beauty  in  the  human  soul  even 
when  it  seems  completely  bad. 

Jane  N.  O'Donnel  really  created  her  own 
name  since  she  said  "Jane"  when  a  welfare 
worker  called  her  "that  poor  kid"  and  solemnly 
answered  "Nobody"  when  it  was  decided  she 
should  have  a  second  name.  The  "Nobody" 
became  the  middle  initial  "N"  and  "O"  Donnel" 
was  the  name  of  her  foster-parents.  This  red- 
haired  bright  child  earned  the  reputation  of  a 
tom-boy,  was  not  surprising  for  was  she 
not  the  daughter  of  'Jersey  Kid',  a  lovable, 
charming  and  daring  thief,  who  was  electro- 
cuted for  shooting  a  man  during  a  robbery. 

Jane  was  taken  over  by  Mrs.  O'Donnel,  the 
wife  of  a  bootlegger,  along  with  the  furniture 
in  the  apartment  that  Jersey  Kid  left  behind. 
In  an  old  tobacco  jar  which  was  part  of  Jane's 
legacy  Mrs.  O'Donnel  discovered  $5,000.  This 
money  enabled  the  O'Donnel  family  to  move  to 
Chicago  where  Mr.  O'Donnel's  bootlegging  ac- 
tivities were  not  known.  Jane  at  13  was  a 
vivid,  brave  youngster.  She  associated  with 
the  foreign  gangs  on  the  street,  particularly 
with  Vanni'  who  was  a  courgeous  Italian  boy. 
These  minor  escapades  did  not  stop  Jane  from 
completing  high  school  and  growing  into  an 
attractive  and  immaculately  groomed  young 
lady.  But  Vanni  had  dropped  out  of  school 
and  remained  an  untidy  Italian  boy.  He  was 
now  proprietor  of  one  of  his  grandfather's 
spaghetti  joints  where  thieves,  ladies  of  precar- 
ious and  other  citizens  at  odds  with  the  law 
congregated. 

Jane  had  now  left  home.  She  was  living 
with  a  lady  who  was  not  curious,  an  excellent 
cook  and  good  natured.  Mrs.  O'Donnel  gave 
Jane  $2,000,  the  remainder  of  her  belated  leg- 
acy. Jane  accepted  a  job  as  cashier  in  Vanni's 
cafe.  One  day  Jane  made  a  passionate  speech 
on  the  bitterness  she  felt  towards  the  legal 
machine  that  killed  her  father.  She  railed 
against  the  law's  injustice  that  accepted  mil- 
lionaires who  robbed  the  public  legally.  After 
this  outbreak  Vanni  allowed  her  to  enter  into 
his  schemes.  Together,  with  a  few  pals  of 
Vanni's  they  made  daring  holdups.  Jane  soon 
became  their  leader  as  she  showed  unusual 
courage. 

But  into  Vanni's  heretofore  unromantic  heart 
crept  a  great  love  for  this  red-haired,  beauti- 
ful girl.  It  colored  his  whole  personality  and 
made  him  sweet  and  kind.  This  love  brought 
to  him  a  desire  for  marriage,  children  and  an 
honest  life.  But  Jane  scoffed  at  his  devotion. 
She  had  to  experience  disaster  before  she  ap- 
preciated Vanni's  adoration. 

Jane  met  Prank  Poster.  He  was  a  well- 
known  Chicago  gangster.  She  fell  in  love  with 
this  tall  sleek  looking  man  who  sang  like  an 
angel  and  played  the  piano  like  a  professional. 
She  did  not  notice  his  cruel  mouth  or  take  heed 
to  Vanni's  warning  against  the  "Wolf",  as 
Prank  was  named  by  the  underworld.  It  was 
known  that  he  killed  for  the  love  of  it.  Vanni 
at  this  time  had  ceased  his  illegal  activities  and 
was  living  honestly.  He  was  certain  that. 
Prank  was  using  Jane  as  a  catspaw.  He  was 
correct.  Frank  deserted  Jane  at  a  robbery 
in  order  to  ensure  his  own  escape.  Fortun- 
ately Vanni  had  followed  her  and  helped  her 
to  evade  the  police. 

But  Jane  bore  malice  towards  Prank  for  this 
treachery.  Her  opportunity  for  revenge  came 
when  Prank  met  her  again.  His  jaded  appe- 
tite regained  its  vigor  through  his  desire  for 
this  plucky  unusual  girl.  She  repulsed  him. 
This  led  him  to  kidnap  Jane  one  night.  For- 
tunately they  had  an  automobile  accident  and 
Jane  escaped  unhurt.  Frank  was  found  in  the 
car  when  the  accident  was  discovered  and  he 
was  arrested. 

But  Vanni  feared  for  Jane  in  spite  of  her 
having  abandoned  the  ways  of  crime.  They 
decided  to  visit  a  great  attorney.  They  told 
him  their  story  and  freedom  was  granted  to 
them  on  the  basis  of  state  evidence.  Jane  had 
begun  to  love  Vanni.  Together  they  bought 
a  farm.  They  married,  had  children  and  were 
very  happy.  Jane  learned  that  the  evils  of 
poverty  and  the  injustice  of  the  law  cannot 
be  aided  by  crime.  Prank  was  serving  in  jail. 
The  last  bit  of  news  they  heard  of  him  was 
an  item  in  the  papers.  The  news-story  des- 
cribed his  heroic  death  in  saving  fifteen  con- 
victs in  a  prison  fire.  They  realized  then  the 
good  in  all  men. 

 o  

TRIAL  DIVORCE 

Cecilia  Barth 

MRS.  MARGY  KINGSTON  was  an  unusual 
woman,  and  as  in  many  such  cases, 
she  was  not  appreciated  hy  her  husband. 
For  the  sake  of  their  children  however,  they 
decided  to  wait  a  year  before  coming  to  a  final 
agreement  about  the  severing  of  their  marri- 
age ties.  Their  eldest  son  Eddie  was  of  a  seri- 
ous disposition  and  fine  youth.  He  was  often 
teased  by  the  other  children  about  his  love  for 


Helen  Saunders,  a  sensible  and  unsophisticated 
g'irl.  The  young  son  Charlie  was  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,  and  like  his  father  had  a  generous  na- 
ture but  was  more  pleasure-loving  than  Eddie. 
Doris  was  the  youngest,  and  enjoyed  wild 
parties  as  a  livel3r  flapper  would,  because  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kingston  did  not  want  the  children 
to  know  of  their  decision  to  separate  in  a  year, 
at  home  they  acted  as  usual  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Kingston  had  a  great  deal  of  business  worry 
at  this  time,  and  it  was  through  the  advice  of 
his  son  Eddie,  who  worked  with  him,  that  he 
acted  wisely  about  his  stocks.  One  day  he  met 
Joan  Thorpe  who  had  played  a  part  in  his  life 
before  his  marriage.  In  the  intervening  years 
her  husband  had  died,  but  she  had  lost  none  of 
her  attractive  qualities.  She  persuaded  Henry 
Kingston  to  visit  her,  and  again  their  friend- 
ship is  resumed.  Mrs.  Kingston  was  invited  to 
the  theatre  and  various  places  by  Mr.  M.  Dyke, 
a  popular  bachelor  of  45.  In  spite  of  her  scru- 
ples, Mrs.  Kingston  decided  to  accept  his 
friendship  as  she  felt  she  no  longer  could  have 
the  love  of  her  husband. 

One  evening  the  whole  family  went  out,  but 
each  to  his  own  particular  place  of  enjoyment. 
Mr.  Kingston  visited  Mrs.  Thorpe,  but  wa_ 
vaguely  disturbed  and  no  longer  satisfied  with 
her  companionship.  Eddie  went  off  to  tell 
Helen  of  his  love  and  to  ask  her  hand  in  marri- 
age. Charlie  and  Doris  were  at  a  gay  party 
that  later  migrated  to  a  wild  night-club  where 
drinks  were  served.  The  place  was  raided 
that  night  and  the  party,  including  Charlie  and 
Doris  were  arrested.  They  phoned  home  for 
aid  in  bailing  them  out  and  eventually  got 
Eddie  to  come  over  and  pay  for  their  delease. 
Here  the  children  were  left  joyous  over  their 
freedom,  while  the  story  switched  back  to  Mrs. 
Kingston.  That  same  evening  she  had  gone  to 
the  opera,  escorted  by  Mr.  Dyke.  During  the 
performance  Margy  noticed  a  woman  in  the 
audience,  whom  she  had  met  before  while  in 
the  company  of  Mr.  Dyke.  She  did  not  know 
this  woman's  name,  but  she  was  puzzled  at 
the  cold  and  bitter  greeting  the  unknown  lady 
gave  Mr.  Dyke  each  time  she  met  him.  The 
incident  was  forgotten  as  they  cabbed  to  Mr. 
Dyke's  sumptuous  apartment  where  they  would 
sup  with  many  friends.  Feeling  ill  at  ease  in 
this  atmosphere  of  gayety,  Margy  went  into  the 
music  room  which  was  deserted.  Dyke  fol- 
lowed her  and  entertained  her  by  showing  her 
his  art  collection.  Soon  he  began  to  make  love 
to  her,  which  Mrs.  Kingston  repulsed.  He  ex- 
plained to  her  that  he  loved  her  deeply.  Their 
conversation  was  interrupted  abruptly  by 
Anita  Carol,  the  woman  they  had  met  earlier 
in  the  evening.  Without  waiting  for  either  of 
the  two  to  speak,  she  shot  at  Margy,  wounding 
her.  The  tumult  was  great  in  this  house-hold 
as  the  party  broke  up  and  Margy  was  rushed 
to    the  hospital. 

Mr.  Kingston  had  arrived  home  and  was  busy 
scolding  his  children  for  their  escapade,  when 
the  phone  rang  bringing  over  its  wires  the 
message  that  Mrs.  Kingston  was  hurt  and  in 
the  hospital.  The  boys.  Doris  and  Mr.  King- 
ston jumped  in  their  car  and  dashed  madly 
to  their  wounded  mother.  An  operation  was 
performed  immediately  to  save  Margy  King- 
ston's life.  The  next  day,  looking  wan  and 
weak  she  was  able  to  greet  her  family.  Mr. 
Kingston  was  besides  himself  with  joy  at  her 
recovery.  Now  he  realized  how  dear  she  was 
to  him.  Sweetly  Mrs.  Kingston  told  her  hus- 
band now  he  could  surely  obtain  a  divorce. 
With  emotion  in  his  voice  Mr.  Kingston  begged 
his  wife  not  to  mention  this.  He  wanted  to 
make  up  to  her  all  their  unhappiness  in  the 
past  years  and  to  prove  his  adoration.  The 
children  came  in  and  were  extremely  pleased 
to  see  the  beaming  faces  of  their  parents. 
Fddie  told  them  of  his  engagement  to 
Helen  and  received  the  triumphant  congratu- 
lations. Happily  they  were  reunited  in  the 
sick-room,  which  brought  with  its  pain  a  new 
lease  on  a  good  life. 

 o  

BABY  SHOES 

F.    H.  Chambers 

RITA  O'HARA  was  a  clever  young  woman 
and  infallible  in  her  understanding  of 
human  nature.  When  she  lunched  at  a 
Bohemian  cafeteria  with  Paul  Nickerson,  who 
was  in  love  with  her,  they  met  Ed  Gilbert,  the 
husband  of  Rita's  best  friend,  Vera,  accom- 
panied by  a  pretty  blond,  who  was  introduced 
as  his  secretary.  This  lady  was  too  good- 
looking  and  Rita  feared  for  Vera.  During  the 
course  of  conversation  Ed  made  a  few  remarks 
that  lingered  in  Rita's  memory,  such  as  "don't 
get  like  my  wife, — she  believes  everything  sh' 
sees  in  the  movies."  Yet  when  she  visited  her 
friend  later  in  the  day,  it  was  evident  Vera 
suspected  nothing.  Rita  was  too  wise  to  re- 
veal her  meeting  with  Ed  and  his  secretary. 
From  Yera's  conversation.  Rita  gathered  she 
was  happy,  and  was  going  to  accompany  her 
husband  on  a  business  trip,  which  Vera  called 
their  second  honeymoon,  since  it  was  fixe  years 
ago  they  were  married.  Approvingly  Rita's 
gaze  lingered  on  the  lovely  curves  of  Vera's 
attractive  face.  Despite  seeming  happiness, 
Rita  saw  subtle  marks  in  Vera's  momentary 
expression  of  discontent.    As  in  former  con- 
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versations  Vera's  disapproval  of  having  chil- 
dren was  voiced,  which  she  accentuated  by  ex- 
plaining that  Ed  too  did  not  desire  any.  As 
Rita  was  ready  to  leave.  Vera  teased  her  about 
her  proper  ideas  with  regard  to  raising  a  decent 
sized  family.  Upon  Rita's  arrival  at  home,  she 
was  disappointed  to  learn  that  Paul  called  to 
say  he  had  to  leave  at  once  on  business  for  his 
firm  and  he  would  be  gone  a  month.  Personal 
affairs  were  forgotten  as  she  thought  of  Vera 
and  Ed.  Remembering  Vera's  love  of  movies, 
she  employed  the  month  of  freedom  to  write 
a  story,  which  she  titled  "Baby  Shoes."  In 
the  story  she  adroitly  wove  the  characters  of 
Paula  and  Joe,  who  corresponded  in  reality  to 
Vera  and  Ed. 

Paula  gave  birth  to  twins,  at  the  end  of 
the  story,  and  was  forgiven  by  her  husband, 
who  was  won  over  when  he  held  his  children 
in  his  arms.  Rita  filled  out  the  tale  by  in- 
troducing another  woman,  which  created  a 
situation,  handled  cleverly  by  Paula,  who  did 
not  reveal  what  she  knew  until  the  ending  of 
the  plot.  Rita's  movie  was  accepted.  She  did 
not  tell  Vera  about  her  successful  attempt  at 
writing  a  movie.  But  she  managed  to  take 
Vera  to  see  the  film.  She  was  tremendously 
affected  by  the  picture,  because  she  recognized 
its  similarity  to  her  own  life.  The  movie  in- 
fluenced her  to  the  extent  of  carrying  out  its 
plot  in  her  own  marriage.  Ed  had  left  on  a 
business  trip,  but  Vera  did  not  go  with  him. 
She  had  remained  at  home.  When  Ed  re- 
turned he  found  an  heir  awaiting  him.  His 
secretary  had  been  married  in  the  internal,  and 
the  absence  had  brought  home  to  him  how  dear 
Vera  was.  Ed,  like  Joe  in  Rita's  picture,  was 
won  over  when  he  held  the  tiny  sweet  baby 
in  his  arms,  despite  his  fury  before  the  child's 
birth.  He  had  come  home  to  persuade  Vera 
to  leave  the  infant  in  the  care  of  an  institution, 
but  when  he  saw  the  baby,  he  agreed  with 
Vera  that  they  must  keep  it.  When  Ed  ques- 
tioned Vera  about  the  sudden  desire  on  her  part 
for  maternity,  she  explained  how  great  an  in- 
fluence  a   picture    "Baby   Shoes"  was. 

Ed  rejoiced  that  true  circumstances  differed 
from  the  movie  in  making  the  child  one,  and 
not  twins.  Rita  at  this  time  was  to  be  married 
to  Paul.  Teasingly  she  prophesied  to  Ed,  over 
the  phone,  that  the  other  half  of  the  cinema 
twins  would  come  the  next  year  to  the  house 
of  Ed  and  Vera.  Thus  the  tale  ended,  leaving 
Vera  and  Ed  an  enriched  couple. 

 o  

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SCORPION 
John   I.  Hanchar 

IN  the  Chinese  section  of  England,  Mr.  Gray, 
secret  service  man,  and  notorious  detective, 
received  an  unexpected  telephone  call  from 
Paris.  Julius  Shorter  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire,  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Steam  Shipping  Coproration.  His  voice  came 
clearly  over  the  phone,  recalling  whom  he  was 
to  the  blurred  memory  which  Gray  had  carried 
for  the  moment,  of  their  contact.  Now  he 
remembered  they  had  met  in  Jolo,  where  Gray 
had  been  working  with  the  famous  Peter  Penn- 
ington, known  as  the  Chinese  detective,  be- 
cause of  his .  familiarity  with  Oriental  political 
machinations.  The  voice  continued,  telling  Gray 
he  was  flying  over  to  see  him,  on  urgent  busi- 
ness. Shorter  sounded  as  though  there  were 
terrible  menaces  he  feared.  The  conversation 
was  over,  and  Gray  settled  down  to  enjoyment 
of  his  pipe,  when  he  noticed  an  envelope  and 
package  sticking  through  the  slight  opening  of 
his  door.  When  he  questioned  Gouldie,  his 
servant,  he  could  get  on  satisfying  information. 
Evidently  someone  left  these  mysterious  par- 
cels during  Gouldie's  absence.  Opening  the 
envelope,  he  discovered  a  small  card,  simply 
marked  "The  Sign  of  the  Scorpion."  Troubled 
he  asked  his  servant  what  it  could  mean,  but 
Gouldie  reassured  him  with  the  explanation 
that  it  was  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  parcel  contained  the  head  of  a  Chinese 
idol,  with  openings  on  top  stuffed  with  matches. 
Turning  towards  the  window  to  clear  his  mind 
of  the  musty  spell  of  the  parcel,  when  he  faced 
the  room  again,  in  a  chair  comfortably  seat'-'" 
was  an  oily,  shabbily  dressed  Chinaman.  Be- 
fore waiting  for  expostulations,  his  uninvited 
guest  began  rolling  a  cigarette  and  started  to 
talk  with  ease.  His  story  brought  back  re- 
miniscences of  Gray's  days  in  China,  with  its 
mysterious  weaving  of  Chai  Hung.  Evidently 
this  Chinese  man  knew  everything,  that  Shorter 
was  expected,  and  Gray's  receipt  of  the  strange 
parcels. 

A  fascinating  tale  he  built  for  Gray,  of  the 
intrigues  of  Dr.  Chanda-Lung,  who  was  no 
ordinary  cut-throat.  In  fact  he  was  a  minor 
Mussolini,  hoping  to  gain  power  for  the  Orient. 
Instead  of  persuing  suave  business  methods 
which  were  practiced  by  the  Occidental  world, 
Dr.  Chanda  Lung,  with  the  fantastic  philosophy 
of  China,  sought  to  annihilate  competitors  in 
Europe,  who  might  destroy  the  Western  trade 
tvith  China.  Gray's  conversation  with  Shorter, 
who  was  in  this  category,  marked  him  for 
death.  On  and  on  went  the  smooth  tones  of 
the  amazing  guest,  revealing  finely  spun  intri- 
gues— the  girl,  Dagni  Tarok,  who  was  an  ac- 
complice of  Dr.  Lung's,  chosen  because  of  her 
exotic  beauty,  and  clever  wit.  The  visitor's 
voice  ceased  as  he  rudely  snatched  a  few  min- 


utes sleep,  before  he  abruptly  left  Gray.  Be- 
fore he  went,  he  exposed  the  mechanism  of  the 
idol — had  Gray  pulled  out  the  matches,  he 
would  no  longer  be  alive,  since  a  fine  stream  of 
corrosive  poison  would  have  issued  through  the 
hollow  eyes.  Hurriedly  Gray  dashed  after  him, 
only  to  find  Rabot  Piloi,  Pennington's  assistant 
confronting  him.  In  a  few  minutes  the  fam- 
ous detective  appeared.  Laughingly  he  re- 
vealed his  ruse — he  had  been  the  Chinese  visit- 
or, cleverly  disguised.  When  they  returned 
to  Gray's  office,  they  found  Shorter  dead, 
killed  by  the  horrible  virulent  poison.  Then 
followed  a  series  of  mad  adventures,  when 
Pennington  would  appear  in  the  most  convinc- 
ing disguises,  at  unexpected  times. 

Informed  by  Pennington,  Gray  learned  that 
Sir  Wright  Hanson  would  be  Dr.  Lung  s  next 
victim,  through  the  medium  of  Dagni  Tarok. 
Following  them  in  a  cab  to  a  restaurant  in 
So-ho,  Gray  found  himself  involved  in  an  un- 
seemingly  unreal  escapade.  Evidently  Dagni 
fell  in  love  with  the  Englishman,  and  resolved 
to  save  him,  as  she  managed  to  get  to  Gray 
a  note  beseeching  his  help.  Quickly,  exciting- 
events  followed  each  other.  Gray  found  his 
way  to  Sir  Hanson,  whom  he  saved,  by  remov- 
ing him  from  the  chains  with  which  he  had 
been  hung.  Dr.  Lung  appeared,  maliciously 
telling  Gray  that  he  was  trapped  in  his  house. 
Thrilling  moments  of  suspense  passed,  when 
they  all  waited  to  be  murdered  any  second,  but 
were  rescued  by  the  invulnerable  Pennington, 
aided  by  his  accomplice  Piloi.  Even  now  the 
adroit  Dr.  Lung  was  not  vanquished.  When  he 
healized  his  defeat,  he  calmly  swallowed  a  pill 
containing  a  deadly  poison.  But  the  wily  Dr. 
Lung  did  not  pass  away  before  revealing  him- 
self in  his  mask  of  Gouldie,  Gray's  suppos- 
edly faithful  servant.  Sir  Wright  Hanson  and 
Dagni  were  too  busy  rejoicing  in  their  new- 
found love  to  share  in  the  thrill  of  Pennington 
and  Gray,  as  they  beamed  over  their  victory. 


VICTORY 
Anita  Mendelsohn 

OLD  Mr.  ROSEN  sits  in  a  chair  at  the  hour 
of  dusk.  The  room  is  bathed  in  a  soft 
light.  He  is  watching  the  tall  slightly 
stooped  form  of  his  son.  The  old  man  has  a 
puzzled  expression  as  he  gazes  upon  his  off- 
spring. He  complains  to  Sol  that  he  seems 
strange  and  removed  today.  He  adds  that  he 
cannot  understand  him.  This  is  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  old  man.  Mr.  Rosen  does  not 
know  that  Sol  has  in  his  pocket  a  letter  from 
the  woman  he  loves.  Tf  he  could  see  this  let- 
ter he  would  understand  clearly  why  the  strain 
exists  between  his  son  and  himself. 

Mr.  Rosen  soliloquizes  and  occasionally  dir- 
ects his  conversation  towards  his  son.  He  feels 
that  all  his  own  dreams  have  been  realized 
in  his  son  who  is  now  wealthy — a  successful 
doctor,  handsome,  loved  by  many  and  respected 
by  the  community.  He  tells  Sol  that  there  is 
a  void  in  his  happiness  because  his  son  is  still 
unmarried. 

Mr.  Rosen  comments  upon  the  beautiful  and 
expensive  house  they  live  in.  Yet  he  feels- 
its  beauty  lacks  color  and  its  warmth  lacks 
depth.  It  hasn't  the  intangible  quality  that 
turns  a  house  into  a  home.  Mr.  Rosen  con- 
tinues and  tells  Sol  he  doesn't  understand  his 
cynical  attitude  towards  women,  especially 
since  Sol  must  have  memories  of  the  sweet  and 
tender  beauty  of  his  mother.  Mr.  Rosen  ex- 
plains that  because  Sol  has  met  one  woman 
who  has  deceived  him,  it  is  not  sufficient  rea- 
son to  condemn  the  whole  feminine  sex.  He 
implies  that  the  woman  Sol  has  met  does  not 
possess  the  finest  qualities  of  womanhood.  Sol, 
his  face  distorted  by  anger  and  his  fists  clench- 
ed with  rage,  tells  his  father  that  his  implica- 
tions are  lies. 

Mr.  Rosen  is  shocked  at  being  called  a  liar 
by  his  son. 

Sol  explains  the  cause  of  his  anger.  P,  e 
hands  Mr.  Rosen  a  letter.  A  foreboding  of  fear 
conquers  Mr.  Rosen  when  he  takes  the  note 
from  Sol.     He  reads: 

"Beloved" : 

"I  write  now  because  death  knocks  at  my 
door,  and  you  must  know  the  truth.  I  have 
never  loved  any  one  else  but  you. 

"Ever  since  that  day  your  father  came  to 
me  and  made  me  believe  that  my  love  for  you 
was  ruining  your  future,  your  career,  your 
life, — ever  since  he  made  me  write  to  you  that 
ugly  lie, which  planted  hatred  into  your  heart 
where  once  there  was  love;  ever  since  then  my 
life  has  been  one  stretch  of  dark  despair  and 
agony." 

Sol  makes  ready  to  go,  after  this  scene.  He 
leaves  the  room  saying  to  his  father  "victory 
is  yours." 

Mr.  Rosen  feels  he  has  lost  Sol  and  the 
shadows  in  the  orom  seem  to  mock  him  and 
cry  out  "victory  is  yours — yours!" 

 o  

"A   PERFECT  PICTURE   IN    ITS  FRAME" 
J.  W.  Spencer 

SOME  people  spend  their  lives  chasing  rain- 
bows,  looking  for  the  pot  of  gold,   or  the 
thrill  of  fame —  but  John  Kingston  sought 
a  mirage!    His  neighbors  often  wondered  why 


John  never  married — why  he  looked  eagerly 
into  the  face  of  every  golden-haired  woman  he 
saw,  and  then  turned  away  sadly,  and  then 
one  day  they  knew,  for  John  Kingston  wrote  a 
song — the  beauty  of  its  words — a  lyrical  poem, 
and  the  music  told  of  his  longing  in  every  note. 

John  Kingston  was  an  artist,  and  like  most 
of  them,  brush  and  pen  both  translated  music 
from  his  fingers.  He  was  a  popular  young  man 
and  his  work  was  highly  praised  and  much  in 
demand — so  much  that  he  wore  himself  clown 
to  nothing  and  was  compelled  to  pause  in  his 
search  of  fame,  and  search  for  health  instead. 
So,  with  his  dog,  he  set  out  on  the  gypsy  trail, 
taking  crayon  and  paper,  that  his  trip  might  be 
more  than  a  memory.  Many  days,  the  two  pals 
traveled,  finding  health  and  contentment  in  the 
charm  of  the  well  kept  countryside.  Twelve 
weeks  they  traveled  and  were  making  the  re- 
turn trip  when  one  evening  they  passed  through 
a  small  woods  and  came  out  into  the  road  in 
front  of  a  splendid,  well  kept,  moderate  sized 
farm — a  pleasing  old-fashioned  cottage  with  a 
profusion  of  the  loveliest  honeysuckle  all 
around  the  door,  perfuming  a  wide  area — the 
red  sunset  casting  a  roseate  glow  over  the 
whole  scene.  Kingston  stopped  breathlessly  at 
the  glory  of  the  scene — unbelieving  that  it  could 
be  real,  and  as  he  stood  there  a  girl  appeared 
in  the  doorway — the  last  perfect  touch  to  a 
perfect  picture.  She  was  too  beautiful  to  be 
real.  Her  hair  like  pure  gold,  eyes  bright  and 
bewitching,  even  at  that  distance,  ruby  lips, 
rosy  cheeks  of  health,  and  a  form  that  made 
him  catch  his  breath  again.  He  exclaimed 
aloud  "You  are  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  havo 
ever  seen — A  picture  in  its  frame!" 

He  started  forward,  feeling  the  call  and  heat 
of  the  flame  of  love  but  as  he  moved,  the  girl 
vanished  into  the  cottage  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  appeared — faded  away  as  a  mirage  would 
fade.  The  spell  of  ecstasy  was  broken — but  he 
found  himself  repeating  "A  perfect  picture  in 
its  frame",  and  seeing  the  girl  standing  in  the 
doorway,  as  though  she  were  still  there.  In- 
quiry at  the  cottage  revealed  nothing.  He  met 
a  hospitable  old  couple,  who  shook  their  heads 
a  little  fearfully  when  he  insisted  he  had  seen 
the  girl,  and  evidently  believed  him  a  little  de- 
luded. 

After  a  time,  he  recovered  his  senses  and 
went  along  to  the  village  and  to  bed.  All 
night  he  dreamed  of  the  little  cottage  and  beau- 
tiful woman  who  had  stood  and  looked  at  him 
in  the  honeysuckled  doorway.  It  seemed  as 
though  she  appeared  to  him  again.  No  artist 
could  have  truly  painted  the  picture — for  it 
would  go  as  he  stared  in  wonder  that  there 
could  be  such  loveliness. 

John  Kingston  never  married  .All  his  life  he 
went  about  seeking  the  girl  of  his  dream— 
and  one  day,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  secret 
in  his  song — 

Twas  a  little  old  fashioned  cottage 
Honeysuckles  'round  the  door 
The  evening  sunset  made  it  look  so  grand 
As  I  stood  admiring  it   o'er  and  o'er 
The   perfume   of   honeysuckles   was  ex- 
hilarating 

As  in  ecstasies  I  admired  the  cottage  and 
its  size 

Then  a  flame  of  love  sent  my  heart  a 

palpitating 
As    in    the    door   appeared    a   girl  with 

bright  bewitching  eyes 
'Twas    a    vision    of   loveliness    in  that 

honeysuckled  door 
Such  a  vision  that  an  artist  loves  to  see 

and  adore 

Golden  hair  and  ruby  lips — twas  a  beau- 
tiful picture 

Rosy  cheeks  and  a  form  that  brings 
love's  fiercest  flame 

And  say — you  are  the  most  beautiful  lady 
that  ever  I  have  seen 

Truly,  a  "Perfect  Picture  In  It's  Frame." 


LOVE   FINDS  A  WAY 
Earl  Schaad  and   Wm.   E.  Lowery 

ARTHUR  MORTIMER  sped  along  swiftly  in 
his  shining  new  car,  thinking  of  Martha 
Vandercliff,  the  girl  whom  he  was  now 
going  to  visit.  Before  their  marriage,  which 
was  scheduled  in  a  short  time,  Arthur  wanted 
to  go  off  alone  to  Bermuda,  where  he  could 
write  another  story.  When  he  explained  this 
to  Martha,  she  was  grieved  and  teased  him 
about  falling-  in  love  with  another  girl  on  his 
trip.  After  many  reassurances,  Martha  con- 
sented to  be  parted  from  her  lover  for  this 
period.  The  uneventful  boat  voyage  was  over, 
and  Arthur  found  himself  in  Bermuda.  Each 
day  he  took  long  rides  on  horseback,  seeking 
material  for  his  new  tale.  One  day  his  horse 
became  nervous  and  threw  its  rider.  Arthur 
landed  in  a  ditch,  his  leg  was  broken,  and  in'  a 
few  moments  he  was  relieved  of  the  terrible 
pain  by  the  fainting  spell  which  conquered 
him.  When  he  came  back  to  consciousness,  he 
found  himself  looking  up  at  the  most  beauti- 
ful girl  he  had  ever  seen.  As  he  gazed  around 
the  room,  he  realized  he  was  in  a  hospital. 
Lois  Gorden,  the  lovely,  blue-eyed  nurse  soon 
explained  that  he  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Wisly, 
who  had  brought  him  here  for  care.    She  con- 
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soled  him  by  telling  Arthur  that  in  a  few  weeks 
he  would  be  well.  The  days  In  the  hospital 
passed  more  pleasantly  than  he  had  anticipated. 
Lois  had  installed  her  tiny  radio  in  his  room, 
and  in  the  long  evenings  came  herself  to  lis- 
ten to  the  music,  and  helped  him  pass  the  lonely 
hours.  It  was  evident  Arthur  was  falling 
madly  in  love  with  this  charming  nurse,  des- 
pite his  vow  to  Martha  and  the  many  obstacles. 
When  the  radio  played  "I'll  Be  Loving  You  Al- 
ways," he  could  hardly  resist  telling  Lois  of 
his  adoration.  One  day  he  could  control  him- 
self no  longer,  and  revealed  to  Lois  his  deep 
feeling's.  She  was  overwhelmed  at  his  affec- 
tion for  a  poor  nurse,  and  hastily  left  the  room 
to  think  it  all  out.  It  was  obvious  that  she 
reciprocated  his  feelings,  but  she  did  not  yet 
want  to  tell  him.  On  the  way  to  her  room, 
she  met  another  nurse,  Mary  Lee,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Martha's.  Mary  Lee  liked  Arthur 
and  desired  him  for  herself.  She  planned  to 
tell  Martha  about  Arthur's  crush  on  Lois,  and 
to  expose  his  engagement  to  the  nurse.  Her 
information  that  Arthur  was  betrothed  to  the 
wealthy  Miss  Vandercliff,  stunned  Lois.  Mary 
Lee  further  suggested  that  Arthur  had  made 
a  fool  of  her,  and  would  do  likewise  to  Lois, 
if  she  permitted  it. 

In  a  chaotic  state,  though  she  believed  in 
Arthur,  Lois  packed  and  left  for  Florida  in  the 
wee  hours  of  morning,  without  saying  good- 
bye to  anyone.  Arthur's  shock  was  profound 
when  he  learned  his  beloved  nurse  had  disap- 
peared suddenly,  without  any  forwarding  ad- 
dress. Heart-broken  he  returned  to  his  home, 
and  visited  Martha.  Though  he  did  not  tell 
her  about  Lois,  he  continually  thought  of  her, 
and  no  one  could  fill  the  void  she  left.  Martha 
was  cold  to  Arthur  and  they  grew  further 
apart.  One  day  he  met  her  at  early  morning, 
without  her  seeing  him,  riding  with  another 
man,  to  whom  she  was  very  attentive.  It  was 
plain  that  she  was  in  love  with  her  new  escort, 
who  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Wisly,  Arthur's  res- 
cuer. Feeling'  that  he  had  lost  both  Lois  and 
Martha,  he  left  for  Florida,  thinking  its  color- 
ful atmosphere  might  help  him  feel  better. 
Driving  along  speedily  one  day,  he  swerved 
quickly  from  the  road,  to  avoid  hitting  the 
car  coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  The 
lady  driving  that  car,  swiftly  stopped  her  auto- 
mobile, and  fainted  from  the  shock  of  the 
whole  incident.  Arthur  ran  to  her  assistance, 
and  his  amazement  knew  no  bounds  when  he 
discovered  the  driver  to  be  Lois.  When  ex- 
planations were  made  on  both  sides,  they  were 
married  in  Florida,  and  happily  journeyed  to 
Arthur's  estate  in  California.  Their  surprise 
was  great,  when  they  learned  that  Martha  and 
Wisly,  who  were  now  husband  and  wife,  were 
their  neighbors.  The  two  couples  became  good 
friends,  and  often  reminisced  on  the  strange 
methods  of  fate,  which  led  one  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  suffering  to  ultimate  beauty  and  peace. 

In  this  contented  existence,  it  was  soon  for- 
gotten that  troublesome  days  had  passed  for 
all  of  them.  Sometimes  Arthur  remembered 
the  pain  his  awakening  of  love  for  Lois  caused 
him,  as  he  was  betrothed  to  Martha.  How 
deeply  Lois  had  crept  into  his  heart  at  the 
hospital,  as  she  sat  close  to  his  bedside  through 
the  lonely  hours.  Then  he  recalled  his  bitter 
shock  when  she  had  fled,  and  he  returned  to 
Martha.  Martha's  coldness  was  unbearable, 
particularly  because  at  that  time  he  hungered 
for  warmth.  The  miserable  feelings  he  had 
experienced  at  having  lost  both  women,  in  con- 
trast to  his  present  happiness — Lois,  his  to  ca- 
ress eternally,  and  Martha  as  a  good  friend, — 
overwhelmed  him  with  a  new  joy. 


PATIENCE    WINS    ITS  REWARD 
Mrs.    Mary  Roberts 

MARIE  BENSON  came  from  a  poverty- 
stricken  home,  of  many  children.  When 
she  graduated  school,  desiring  to  work 
so  that  she  could  help  her  parents,  she  spent 
hours  daily  job-hunting.  Discouraged  she  would 
drag  herself  home,  the  heated  pavements  burn- 
ing her  feet  through  the  torn  shoes.  One  day 
she  had  joyous  news, — she  had  actually  been 
hired  by  a  Shirt  Manufacturing  Company.  Her 
duties  were  menial,  but  each  week  there  was 
the  compensation  of  receiving  a  pay  envelope, 
with  the  money  she  had  earned.  Jack  and 
Bob  Monty  owned  the  factory.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  two  brothers  were  different  in 
character,  and  that  Bob  had  a  roguish  eye  on 
ladies.  Soon  Bob  began  to  make  overtures  to 
Marie,  and  one  day  he  tried  to  make  love  to 
her  by  force,  when  the  other  girls  had  gone 
home  earlier  than  usual.  Fortunately  Jack  was 
still  in  the  building,  and  helped  her  to  evade 
his  brother's  obnoxious  advances.  The  next 
morning  instead  of  going  to  her  job,  Marie 
went  seeking  work  elsewhere.  She  called  on 
a  Coat  Manufacturing  Company,  and  was  great- 
ly amazed  to  find  a  schoolmate,  Jennie  Vice, 
working  there.  With  Jennie's  aid,  she  was 
_  given  the  job  of  operator.  In  a  few  weeks  sho 
was  running  all  the  complicated  machines  per- 
fectly, and  her  employer  was  so  pleased  with 
her  that  he  gave  her  a  substantial  raise.  Joy- 
ously she  rushed  home  to  share  her  good  for- 


tune with  the  family,  when  she  found  her  mo- 
ther ill  from  having  borne  another  child.  As  the 
doctor  left,  Marie  heard  him  warn  Mrs.  Benson 
that  another  offspring  would  be  her  death.  On 
her  return  to  the  factory  after  several  days 
absence,  due  to  her  mother's  illness,  she  found 
the  girls  whispering  enthusiastically  about  the 
new  worker,  who  was  substituting  for  a  man 
who  was  sick. 

Curious  about  this  man  who  caused  so  much 
excitement,  Marie  glanced  over  at  his  table, 
and  found  a  handsome,  dark-eyed  boy  return- 
ing her  gaze.  Now  she  understood  the  buzz- 
ing gossip.  During  the  afternoon  Marie's  am- 
azement was  profound  when  Bill,  the  errand 
boy,  handed  her  a  note  on  a  slip  of  white  pa- 
per from  the  new  employee,  who  was  named 
Jack  Walch.  Soon  they  were  good  friends,  and 
Jack  drove  her  home  every  evening.  Love  be- 
gan to  blossom  in  their  young  hearts,  but  Marie 
feared  telling  her  family  about  her  sweet  rom- 
ance. One  day  Jack  came  to  visit  her  mother, 
accompanied  by  his  step-mother,  to  ask  for 
Marie's  hand.  What  took  place  in  that  inter- 
view, Marie  never  knew,  as  she  was  locked  in 
her  room.  Her  parents  agreed  that  Marie 
ought  to  wait  two  years  before  making  the 
important  step  of  marriage,  since  she  was  only 
a  slip  of  a  girl  of  16.  How  grieved  she  felt  at 
her  devastated  affair.  Fortunately  when  she 
returned  to  work,  Jack  was  no  longer  there, 
the  man  for  whom  he  had  substituted,  having 
returned  to  his  job.  The  time  passed  heavily 
and  drearily  for  Marie,  with  great  trouble  in 
the  interim.  Her  mother  had  passed  away  at 
her  next  child-bearing,  as  the  doctor  pre- 
dicted. 

The  children  were  sent  to  a  home,  only  Marie 
and  Sally  remaining  with  the  father,  as  they 
were  working.  One  day  Marie  again  met  Jack, 
as  she  walked  listlessly  along  the  street.  It 
was  a  year  and  seven  months  since  their  last 
meeting.  How  radiant  they  became  as  they 
looked  at  each  other  with  eyes  of  love.  Marie 
consented  to  elope  with  Jack  now,  as  she  was 
afraid  to  ask  her  father's  advice.  In  New  York 
they  were  married,  and  Sally  wrote  that  their 
father  forgave  Marie.  With  joy  they  returned 
to  their  native  city. 


THE    MANNING  MOTHERS 
Nina  Stone 

IJ"  OVELY  Mary  Bryan  taught  school  in  a 
Jl^/  Western  city.  She  was  beloved  by  her  pu- 
pils and  also  by  Tom  Manning,  a  young 
man  who  lived  nearby.  Many  times  had  she 
refused  to  marry  him,  so  immersed  was  she  in 
her  work  with  her  students.  Then  young  Man- 
ning's father  died,  and  sorry  for  his  sad  loss 
Mary  consented  to  marry  him,  to  the  regret  of 
the  school  at  losing  their  charming  teacher.  In 
character  Tom  was  not  as  fine  as  his  future 
bride,  and  with  great  flourishes  he  planned 
their  life  together.  Two  years  had  passed,  and 
Mary  helped  her  mate  in  his  work  on  their 
farm,  but  it  was  a  difficult  struggle  to  make 
the  earth  yield  up  its  riches.  Their  sweet 
child  Betty  May  warmed  the  sad  heart  of  Mary. 
When  conditions  were  particularly  bad,  a  won- 
derful thing  happened  to  the  Mannings — Tom 
discovered  oil  on  the  land,  and  soon  they  had 
great  wealth.  Now  Tom  wanted  his  wife  to 
dress  in  stylish  clothes  and  cease  giving  all 
her  time  to  their  child,  by  getting  a  nurse  to 
help  in  the  house.  To  allow  any  stranger  to 
care  for  her  baby  was  repulsive  to  Mary,  and 
her  wealth  did  not  change  her  simplicity  of 
taste.  Tom  went  on  a  business  trip  to  the 
East,  and  on  the  train  met  an  attractive  lady, 
who  used  many  cosmetics  and  had  a  sophis- 
ticated air.  They  became  friends  and  soon  he 
was  in  love  with  her.  Not  revealing  his  marri- 
age to  Mary,  he  was  wedded  to  Norma  Shaine. 
Four  years  passed  and  Mary  had  never  heard 
from  Tom.  Comfortably  she  and  Betty  May 
lived,  and  the  father's  disappearance  was  never 
discussed.  Betty  May  developed  into  an  unusu- 
ally splendid  young  lady,  and  worked  in  an  of- 
fice. 

One  day  Mary  noticed  an  item  in  the  news- 
papers relating  the  accidental  death  of  Tom 
Wanning.  Without  explaining  to  her  daughter 
Mary  hurried  East.  Upon  her  arrival  she  soon 
learned  of  his  other  marriage  and  his  two 
children,  Paul  and  Peggy.  Not  wishing  in  any 
way  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  family,  she 
returned  to  Betty  May,  without  revealing  her 
identity  to  anyone.  '  She  destroyed  her  insur- 
ance policy  in  order  to  eliminate  any  traces  of 
her  relation  to  this  man.  The  second  Manning 
family  took  a  trip  to  the  West,  and  on  their 
various  sight-seeing  trips  went  through  the 
building'  in  which  Betty  May  was  employed. 
Not  knowing  who  she  was,  Paul  Manning  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  this  striking  girl,  Betty 
May.  She  was  bewildered  at  this  sudden  rom- 
ance of  the  young  millionaire's  feeling  for 
her.  When  she  told  Mary,  the  mother  wisely 
said  nothing,  not  wishing  to  tell  her  the  secret 
of  Manning's  second  marriage  unless  it  was 
vitally  important.  Norma  Manning  disapproved 
of  her  son's  devotion  to  a  girl  of  the  common 
people,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  sprung 
from  a  simple  background.    Eager  to  have  Paul 


marry  Annabelle,  a  wealthy  girl,  Norma  visited 
Betty  and  warned  her  that  in  marrying  her 
son,  she  would  wreck  his  life.  Paul  was  too 
deeply  involved  to  heed  his  mother's  advice 
and  eloped  with  Betty  May.  Both  mothers 
pursued  them,  one  to  stop  the  wedding,  the 
other  to  tell  why  they  could  not  marry.  Through 
a  ruse  of  changing  clothes  with  another  couple, 
they  managed  to  escape  their  following  par- 
ents, tut  in  the  attempt  were  both  hurt  in  an 
automobile  accident.  Side  by  side  in  a  hospi- 
tal, each  lay.  Paul  was  serious  injured,  but 
before  he  passed  away,  they  were  married  in 
the  hospital.  Both  mothers  arrived  too  late 
to  stop  the  wedding.  Now  Mary  could  eternally 
keep  her  secret,  as  Paul  had  died,  and  Betty 
May  could  live  in  her  memory  of  her  love 
for  him. 

 o  

THE    ACCUSING  SCENARIO 
John  W.  Connors 

DAINTY  Louise  Gladding  was  a  co-ed  stu- 
ent  at  the  University  of  California.  Jack 
Crawford,  Lieutenant  Commander  of  a 
battleship,  was  in  love  with  this  petite  girl  of 
twenty-four.  Confiding  in  her  friend,  Irene 
Thornton,  Louise  told  of  her  reciprocation  of 
the  handsome  Jack's  affections.  Revealing  fine 
histrionic  talent,  the  diminutive  lady  played 
all  the  leading  roles  in  the  college  plays.  The 
birth  place  of  Louise  was  Napa  Valley,  where 
all  her  dear  friends  still  lived.  During  holi- 
days she  saw  Grace  Sterling,  a  charming  and 
beautiful  blond,  who  was  usually  escorted  by 
Dr.  Bristol,  also  a  childhood  companion.  The 
Doctor  was  an  arrogant,  egotistic  man,  of  re- 
tiring nature,  that  contrasted  vividly  with  the 
exuberant  spirits  of  the  lovely  lady  whom  he 
accompanied.  Upon  her  graduation  from  school 
Louise  returned  to  the  idyllic  Napa  Vallev. 
Jack  spent  a  few  days  there,  until  he  joined  his 
fleet  bound  for  Honolulu.  Once  more  the  rust- 
ic hamlet  of  Magnolia  resumed  its  normal 
humdrum  existence.  Its  quietude  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  influenza  epidemic.  Grace  Ster- 
ling was  infected  by  the  disease,  and  in  a 
short  while  passed  away,  in  a  private  sanitar- 
ium. Heartbroken  at  her  friend's  premature 
death,  in  the  flower  of  her  life,  Louise  spent 
the  days  mourning  her.  The  stoical  attitude 
of  Dr.  Bristol  towards  the  tragedy  of  Grace, 
amazed  Louise.  Often  she  saw  the  doctor  and 
accepted  his  congenial  friendship.  How  great 
her  surprise  was  when  he  confessed  his  love 
to  Louise,  and  asked  her  hand  in  marriage 
Gently  she  refused  his  offer,  explaining  that  her 
heart  was  elsewhere.  A  strange,  terrible  story 
he  then  related  to  her,  exposing  the  truth  about 
Grace's  death.  He  claimed  her  sudden  illness 
was  due  to  illicit  relations  she  had  with  Jack 
Crawford,  which  resulted  in  her  hearing  a  child 
prematurely,  leading  to  her  untimely  death 
Deeply  horrified  at  this  tale,  Louise  left  her 
native  city  and  obtained  a  job  on  the  stage. 
Crawford  received  no  answers  to  his  many 
cables,  and  was  at  a.  loss  about  the  cause  of 
these  actions. 

Meanwhile  Louise  had  become  a  famous 
movie-star,  and  was  busy  selecting  a  manu- 
script for  her  new  picture.  During  her  read- 
ing of  the  stories,  she  came  across  one  that 
astonished  her,  for  it  was  a  reproduction  of 
the  tale  Dr.  Bristol  had  revealed.  Impatiently 
she  sought  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  nurse  in  the  sanitarium  where  Grace 
had  died.  She  visited  the  hospital  and  inter- 
viewed the  nurse,  who  told  her  that  Grace  had 
died  in  premature  birth.  But  Grace  had  left 
her  secret  with  the  kind  nurse,  which  proved 
that  Dr.  Bristol  was  the  father  of  her  child 
With  a  signed  affidavit  to  this  effect,  Louise 
hurried  to  the  doctor's  office.  When  con- 
fronted with  such  tangible  evidence,  Dr.  Bris- 
tol cringingly  admitted  the  truth,  and  begged 
Louise's  secrecy.  Deeply  contemptuous  of  him, 
she  left  the  office  to  rush  a  cable  to  Jack. 

Jack's  happiness  was  complete  when  he  re- 
ceived Louise's  warm  words  of  love,  and  apo- 
logy for  the  months  of  silence.  When  he  re- 
turned from  Honolulu,  Louise  explained  the 
whole  situation  to  him,  winning  his  admiration 
by  her  handling  of  the  adventure,  and  he  was 
joyous  in  his  reunion  with  his  beloved.  The 
next  important  event  in  Filmland  was  the 
marriage  of  Lieut.  Commander  John  Crawford 
to  Louise  Gladdings,  the  brilliant  cinema  star. 


SLADE   OF  THE   SIXTH    U.  S.  CAVALRY 
John  W.  Connors 

IN  18S2  a  band  of  roving  Apache  Indians  at- 
tacked a  famliy  of  settlers  named  Thornton 
in  South-Eastern  Arizona.  They  set  fire  to 
their  dwelling  and  carried  Dolly,  who  was  six 
years  old,  to  their  camp.  The  following  day, 
Sergeant  John  Slade  of  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
located  in  Fort  Lowell,  accompanied  by  trooper 
Crawford,  his  room-mate,  and  Eagle  Eye,  an 
Indian  scout  and  runner,  accidentally  stumbled 
upon  the  remaining  ruins  of  the  Thornton 
home.  Amid  the  waste  they  discovered  a  tin- 
type of  lovely  little  Dolly,  which  Slade  pocketed. 
Noticing  the  fresh  pony  tracks,  Eagle  Eye  sug- 
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gested  that  they  follow  them.  Upon  arriving 
at,  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  village  near  Red 
Rock,  they  dismounted  and  stealthily  crawled 
towards  the  wig- warns.  They  saw  little  Dolly, 
whom  they  recognized  from  the  tin-type,  weep- 
ing hopelessly.  The  child  stood  alone  in  the 
center  of  the  village.  As  Slade  approached  the 
girl  he  motioned  her  with  signs  to  be  silent. 
Swiftly  he  carried  her  off,  and  the  three  gal- 
loped madly  to  the  nearest  fort, — Lowell. 
Much  ado  was  made  by  Colonel  Porsythe  and 
his  men  over  Slade's  protege,  and  they  named 
her  "The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment."  Finally 
she  was  adopted  by  the  Colonel.  When  the 
Colonel,  with  his  men,  left  the  Fort,  Slade,  his 
room-mate  and  Eagle  Eye  indulged  in  a  game 
of  cards.  Catching  the  Indian  at  cheating, 
Slade  punished  the  man  with  a  stinging  blow. 
Swearing  vengeance,  Eagle  Eye  crept  away  to 
his  tribe  and  informed  them  that  the  Fort  was 
deserted  of  troops  with  the  exception  of  two 
while  men.  The  members  of  the  tribe  quickly 
rode  over  the  Fort,  stealing  horses,  bridles  and 
other  valuables.  Eagle  Eye  made  his  way  to 
Colonel  Forsythe's  home,  where  he  found  Dolly 
asleep.  Throwing  a  blanket  over  the  child,  he 
made  ready  to  escape  with  her,  when  she 
uttered  a  shriek,  arousing  Slade  who  was 
drowsing.  Covering  the  Indian  with  a  gun, 
Slade  made  Eagle  Eye  his  prisoner. 

Meanwhile  troops  had  arrived  and  caused 
the  thieving  Indians  in  the  corral  to  flee.  But 
they  did  not  escape,  for  the  troops  followed 
them.  The  Indians  were  not  successful  in 
their  futile  battle.  Sixteen  years  later  a  mili- 
tary ball  was  held  in  Tuscon,  Arizona,  which 
was  attended  by  Dolly  Forsythe,  now  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady.  Slade  had  returned  from  San 
Francisco,  and  had  been  made  a.  Major  during 
the  interim  of  years,  and  now  came  to  the 
festive  affair.  He  danced  with  Dolly,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  showed  her  the  tin-type 
that  he  had  carried  with  him  during  all  the 
years.  They  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
furnished  the  city  with  another  great  event. 
With  pride  Colonel  Forsythe  announced  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Major  Slade. 

 o  

A    LADY    IN  LOVE 
William  and   Karlton  Kelm 

ONE  could  not  immediately  determine  how 
old  Theckla  Kaiser  was;  her  lithe  body 
was  that  of  a  girl  in  the  twenties,  but 
her  poise  and  character  were  reminiscent  of  a 
woman  in  her  thirties.  She  lived  with  her 
widowed  mother,  who  was  70  years  old,  and 
who  suffered  from  organic  illness  due  to  the 
hard  life  she  had  led.  Having  borne  four  chil- 
dren, Thecka  was  her  favorite  and  her  pride. 
Mis.  Kaiser  was  a  kind  and  humorous  woman, 
with  her  glasses  always  awry  on  her  nose.  Her 
other  children  did  not  bring  her  the  satisfac- 
tion uhe  gained  in  Thelma.  Rose  and  Mathilda 
were  married  to  dull  men,  and  were  busy  with 
families  and  the  many  duties  which  marriage 
called  for.  Only  Mrs.  Kaiser  sympathetically 
understood  her  unwedded  daughter,  with  the 
exception  of  her  son  John,  who  was  also  mar- 
ried, and  vaguely  caught  the  spirit  of  his  sis- 
ter Theckla.  The  others  thought  her  affected 
and  selfish,  and  teased  her  for  being  without 
a  mate.  Allie  Parker,  a  masJculine-looking,  mo- 
dern woman,  was  Theckla's  intimate  friend. 
Now  Theckla  wanted  to  move  to  Dubuque,  as 
it  was  closer  to  Chicago,  and  she  was  weary  of 
their  limited  small  city.  Mrs.  Kaiser  con- 
sented to  accompany  her,  despite  the  criticism 
of  her  children,  but  this  never  materialized,  as 
the  mother  died  quietly  and  quickly  one  eve- 
ning. 

Deeply  grieved  Theckla  went  abroad  with 
Allie,  where  they  met  again  Robert  D'Arnell, 
a  promising  young  author,  whom  Theckla  had 
already  slightly  known,  through  an  introduc- 
tion by  Allie.  His  friend,  Stephen  Longshore, 
who  had  always  been  in  love  with  Theckla, 
though  quite  hopelessly,  was  also  on  the  steam- 
er. In  Robert,  Theckla,  for  the  first  time,  found 
the  'right  man,'  a  feeling  which  he  reciprocated 
whole-heartedly.  Allie  was  deeply  attracted 
to  a  foreign  looking  man,  who  too  was  a  pass- 
enger on  the  boat.  Etienne  was  accompanied 
by  a  dainty  blond  woman,  Daisy  Day.  No  one 
knew  this  pair  had  been  married.  D'Arnell 
asked  Theckla  to  marry  him,  to  which  she 
joyously  consented.  When  the  news  was  given 
to  Stephen  and  Daisy,  whom  Longshore  had 
known  before  the  party  had  sailed,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  lady  was  disappointed.  She  had 
taken  a  serious  fancy  to  Robert,  which  became 
obvious  to  the  others.  Robert,  needing  a  sec- 
retary, agreed  to  hire  Daisy  when  she  urged 
him  to  employ  her. 

A  year  had  passed  since  this  eventful  trip, 
and  Theckla  was  now  Mrs.  D'Arnell.  An  an- 
niversary dinner  was  being  given  by  the  D'- 
Arnells,  to  which  Stephen  had  been  invited.  He 
remained  a  faithful  friend  to  Theckla  and  Ro- 
bert after  their  marriage,  though  it  was  evident 
lie  still  loved  Mrs.  D'Arnell.  Daisy  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  household,  as  she  was 
Robert's  secretary.  Finding  that  Theckla  did 
not  like  his  Bohemian,  literary  friends,  and 
that  she  found  his  literary  efforts  too  radical, 


Robert  grew  accustomed  to  salving  his  ego  in 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Daisy.  On  the 
night  of  the  festival,  Daisy  confessed  her  love 
to  Robert,  and  her  past  marriage,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  choose  between  going  away  with 
her,  or  remaining  with  his  rational  wife.  Great- 
ly confused,  as  Robert  admired  Theckla,  he  did 
not  know  which  course  to  pursue.  Explaining 
the  situation  to  his  wife,  Robert  left  the  house 
with  Daisy.  Theckla  was  wonderfully  calm, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  her  conventional  family, 
who  felt  such  conduct  disgraceful.  Patiently 
she  waited  for  events  to  develop,  blaming  her- 
self for  Robert's  desertion.  He  was  still  her 
'right  man',  but  she  felt  she  had  failed  him  in 
sympathetic  understanding.  With  courageous 
will,  she  lived  in  hope  of  their  reunion,  occas- 
ionally seeing  Stephen,  who  was  always  her 
loyal  friend,  despite  his  perennial  love  for  her. 
One  day  Allie  visited  Theckla,  telling  her  the 
trag'edy  of  her  own  affair  with  Etienne.  He 
was  returning  to  his  wife,  whom  he  revealed 
was  Daisy.  This  sad  turn  of  events  for  Allie 
seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  happiness  for 
Theckla,  since  Daisy's  return  to  her  husband 
implied  that  Robert  was  through  with  her. 
During  a  visit  from  Theckla's  family,  when 
they  planned  to  persuade  her  to  divorce  Ro- 
bert, he  visited  his  home.  Theckla  at  the  time 
was  in  her  room,  and  did  not  see  him.  Taking 
one  of  his  manuscripts  with  him,  Robert  left 
without  seeing  his  wife,  explaining  to  her  bro- 
ther John  that  he  was  sailing  for  Europe  the 
next  day.  But  John  managed  to  arrange  an 
appointment  with  Robert  before  the  hour  of  his 
departure.  Though  Theckla  knew  nothing  of 
this  tentative  appointment,  and  was  disap- 
pointed beyond  expression  at  her  husband's 
short  visit.  When  he  did  not  even  try  to  see 
her,  she  was  at  peace.  Confidently,  though  her 
feelings  were  mingled  with  fear,  she  decided 
to  await  her  husband's  inevitable  return.  Now 
she  felt  not  only  would  he  be  her  'right  man', 
but  she  had  learned  how  to  be  his  'right  wo- 
man.' 

 o  

WASTED  REMORSE 
Mrs.   Rosetta   F.  Coutermarsh 

IN  Northern,  rural  surroundings,  lived  Neil 
Ericson,  a  fur-trapper  with  his  motherless 
little  daughter,  Betty.  His  friend  and  asso- 
ciate in  work  was  James  McPherson,  whom  he 
had  rescued  several  ears  ago  from  drowning. 
With  John  Anderson  and  his  wife,  called 
"Mother  Anderson,"  and  their  lovely  daughter 
Jennie,  this  small  group  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  picturesque  trappers'  community.  Both 
Neil  and  James  were  in  love  with  Jennie.  She 
knew  of  McPherson's  affection  for  her,  but  did 
not  reciprocate.  Of  Neil's  love,  she  had  no  sus- 
picion, and  was  deeply  fond  of  him  as  an  older 
friend.  The  two  men  made  ready  to  leave  on 
a  Winter  trapping  trip  to  the  North  Woods. 
Accompanied  by  their  airdale,  Scraps,  and  the 
good  wishes  of  the  Andersons,  they  started  on 
their  journey,  Neil  leaving  Betty  behind  in 
Mother  Anderson's  kind  care.  Many  adven- 
tures they  had  on  the  trip,  the  outstanding  one 
was  the  finding  of  an  empty  cabin,  inhabited 
only  by  a  black  cat,  Dixie,  whom  they  adopted 
to  keep  Scraps  from  being  lonely.  They  did 
not  know  that  Dixie's  masters  had  been  drown- 
ed a  few  days  ago,  and  patiently  she  had 
awaited  their  return.  One  day  Neil  sprained 
his  ankle,  which  necessitated  his  staying  in 
bed  for  three  weeks,  while  James  went  hunt- 
ing each  day.  From  one  of  his  expeditions, 
James  returned  with  a  silver  fox  he  had  shot. 
They  were  getting  ready  to  return,  as  Neil 
was  recovering,  when  they  had  their  first  quar- 
rel about  the  nice  pelt.  Teasingly  Neil  had 
suggested  to  James  that  he  ought  to  share  the 
profit  on  the  sale  of  the  fox,  though  he  had 
not  helped  in  capturing  it.  Angrily  James 
struck  him.  Neil's  ankle  collapsed,  as  he  fell 
back,  hitting  the  butt  of  a  gun  as  his  head 
banged  against  the  shelve.  The  gun  went  off, 
leading  James  to  think  his  friend  had  been  shot. 
Terrified  and  remorseful,  James  dashed  away, 
without  examining  Neil,  feeling  certain  that  he 
was  dead.  A  party  of  surveyors  passing  by, 
were  led  to  the  wounded  Neil  by  the  faithful 
Scraps.  They  dressed  his  wounds  and  escorted 
him  back  to  his  native  home.  Neil  sold  the 
skins,  which  James  had  left  behind,  and  pa- 
tiently awaited  his  friend's  return  to  share  the 
money  wtih  him.  No  one  knew  of  this  quarrel, 
as  Neil  desired  to  protect  his  friend. 

Neil  proposed  to  Jennie  and  they  were  mar- 
ried. Years  passed  and  no  word  was  heard  of 
James.  Meanwhile,  like  a  hunted  animal,  he 
restlessly  moved  from  place  to  place,  James 
feeling  certain  his  friend  was  dead,  and  that 
he  was  being  sought  by  the  police.  At  one  of 
his  numerous  jobs,  James  met  a  brother  of 
John  Anderson,  and  joyously  learned  that  Neil 
still  lived  and  was  happily  married  to  Jennie. 
No  longer  haunted  by  remorse,  he  quickly  re- 
turned to  his  beloved  North  and  his  friends. 

With  great  rejoicing  he  was  welcomed  back 
by  the  Andersons  and  Neil  and  Jennie.  Betty, 
Neil's  daughter,  had  grown  into  a  charming 
girl.  In  a  short  while  James  was  married  to 
her.  Neil  and  James  became  partners  at  the 
trading  post.  Happiness  again  reigned  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  the  North. 


CINDERELLA    OF  CINDERS 
Dorothy  Pobanz 

IN  the  poor,  filth  slums  Mary  Murphy  was 
born,  of  poverty-stricken  parents.  Her  mo- 
ther took  in  washing  to  make  ends  meet, 
while  her  father  was  continually  drunk.  Des- 
pite this  destitute  background,  Mary  had  pride 
and  an  intrinsic  refinement  and  richness  of 
personality.  Often  the  father  tried  to  beat  the 
child  to  make  her  less  arrogant,  and  cursed  her 
fine  ways.  At  sixteen  Mary  was  employed  by  a 
large  department  store.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  place  conceived  a  strong  liking  for 
the  girl.  Looking  up  her  family  history,  he 
discovered  her  poverty.  He  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  his  wife,  and  they  decided  to  adopt 
Mary,  since  they  had  no  children  of  their  own. 
Now  Mary  was  removed  from  the  squalor  to 
a  luxurious  Fifth  Avenue  home.  She  was  am- 
azed at  her  wonderful  good  fortune.  No  longer 
did  she  work  at  the  store,  but  continued  her 
studies  at  high  school,  where  she  became  a 
popular  leader.  Mary  did  not  drink  or  smoke, 
but  at  a  party  one  evening,  she  was  prevailed 
upon  to  have  some  cocktails.  Being  unac- 
customed to  such  potent  liquor,  she  soon  was 
taken  home  inebriated.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  out- 
raged when  she  saw  the  girl  in  this  state,  but 
when  her  husband  begged  that  Mary  be  given 
another  chance,  she  consented  to  allow  her 
to  remain,  provided  she  behaved  herself.  After 
this  unfortunate  incident,  Mary  kept  out  of 
scrapes,   and  won  the  love  of  Mrs.  Gordon. 

David  Collins  had  been  one  of  Mary's  com- 
rades in  the  days  when  she  lived  in  less  magni- 
ficant  Bettings.  Now  through  hard  work  on  his 
part — he  had  worked  in  the  day,  being  very 
poor,  and  studied  at  school  in  "the  evenings, 
— David  had  become  one  of  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  country.  Neither  did  he  any  longer 
live  in  the  crowded  tenement  section;  at  pre- 
sent he  lived  in  a  sumptuous  apartment  in 
the  best  part  of  the  city.  Each  years  the  Gor- 
dons gave  a  charity  ball  at  Christmas;  this  year 
they  were  giving  one  in  honor  of  Mary,  to 
which  David  was  invited.  When  he  arrived,  he 
recognized  Mary  as  his  childhood  playmate, 
but  did  not  reveal  this  to  her,  as  it  was  evi- 
dent she  did  not  remember  him  at  all,  which 
wounded  his  feelings.  During  the  dance, 
David  noticed  that  a  man  wearing  a  patch  over 
one  eye  watching  Mary  closely.  Upon  inquiry 
he  learned  that  man  was  called  Count  deBarry. 
During  one  of  the  dances  which  Mary  gave  to 
the  Count,  he  asked  her  to  chat  with  him  in 
the  reception  room.  When  they  entered  the 
room,  he  removed  the  patch,  and  with  un- 
gentle hands  grasped  the  girl.  He  stuffed  her 
mouth  with  a  handkerchief,  so  that  she  could 
not  scream.  It  was  exposed  verbally  then  to 
Mary  by  this  man,  that  he  was  not  a  Count 
at  all,  but  the  leader  of  a  powerful  group 
of  underworld  ruffians.  Quickly  he  carried  her 
out  to  a  waiting  automobile,  and  they  sped 
away.  David,  hearing  her  faint  screams,  dash- 
ed into  the  reception  room,  only  to  find  them 
already  gone.  An  alarm  was  sent  out,  and 
David  went  in  search  of  Mary. 

Meanwhile  the  girl  had  been  taken  in  a  mo- 
tor boat  to  an  island,  where  she  was  left  in 
charge  of  two  negroes,  until  the  return  of  the 
bogus  Count.  The  two  negroes  desiring  Mary, 
had  begun  to  fight  with  knives  for  possession 
of  her.  One  had  been  wounded,  and  the  other, 
brandishing  his  weapon  approached  Mary. 
David  arrived  at  the  propitious  moment.  He 
had  miraculously  found  his  way  to  the  lake, 
and  with  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses  spot- 
ted the  Island.  Taking  an  old  motor  boat  he 
found  on  the  lake,  he  made  his  way  across. 
Covering  the  negroes  with  a  gun,  he  brought 
Mary  safely  back  to  the  Gordons,  but  first  he 
telephoned  for  the  police,  who  arrested  the 
men.  Her  foster-parents  were  joyous  at  her 
return,  and  gratefully  requested  David  to  name 
a  reward.  When  he  asked  for  Mary's  hand, 
happily  they  consented,  and  Mary  too  agreed 
with  them.  David  and  Mary  were  married  in 
a  little  chapel  in  the  precincts  of  the  rich. 

 o  

THE    QUEEN'S  JESTER 

Thurlow  W.  Hoffmann 

AN  annual  society  circus  is  to  be  held  on  the 
luxurious  Courtney  estate,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  go  to  worthy  charities. 
Soon  the  dull  scene  of  odd  pieces  of  lumber  and 
disorder  is  magically  turned  into  a  world  of 
vivid  colors,  a  real  saw-dust  ring  and  breath- 
taking, dangling  trapezes.  Young  debutantes 
cluster  around  Elwin  Courtney,  the  son  of  the 
house,  obviously  to  assist  him  in  stringing  co- 
lored lanterns,  but  really  to  be  near  this  charm- 
ing, magnetic  boy.  In  droll  voice  he  imitates  a 
circus  barker,  shocking  the  aristicratic  ears  of 
his  sister's  English  suitor,  Hawley,  and  amus- 
ing his  parents  by  his  mimicry.  Sandy  Mc- 
Lean, one  of  the  workers  on  this  magnificent 
estate,  leaves  this  enchanting  scene,  when  his 
work  is  completed.  June  lithe  and  lovely  aw- 
aits her  father,  eager  to  hear  about  the  Court- 
ney festival.  As  they  gossip  about  the  frolics 
of  the  rich,  a  sad  ache  creeps  into  June's  heart. 
Memories  return  of  other  days,  when  Sandy 
had  been  a  beloved  clown,  and  June  had  danced 
bewitchingly  on  a  trapeze.  The  circus  was 
"home,"  as  she  had  bee  brought  up  in  one,  and 
her  mother  had  died  through  an  injury  received 
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while  riding-  a  bareback  horse  at  one  of  the 
performances.  Later  when  Sandy  dozes  off, 
the  festive  air  of  the  estate  on  the  other  side 
invades  June.  Hurriedly  she  rummages  in  an 
old  trunk,  donning-  a  flimsy  circus  dress. 
Throwing  a  long  dark  cloak  over  her  costume, 
and  shielding-  her  face  with  a  black  satin  mask, 
she  nimbly  makes  her  way  to  the  fair.  Soon 
she  is  thrilling  the  wealthy  spectators  with  her 
daring  feats  as  she  flies  gracefully  on  the  high- 
est trapeze.  No  one  knows  who  this  myster- 
ious fairy  is,  and  swiftly  she  flies  through  the 
crowd.  But  Elwin  follows,  intrigued  by  her 
grace  and  daring.  When  questioned  about 
her  identity,  she  replies  roguishly,  she  is  the 
"Queen,"  to  which  he  answers  he  is  the 
"Queen's  Jester." 

Through  a  Quick  ruse,  June  manages  to  es- 
cape, while  her  Jester  turns  around  from  his 
tedious  counting  to  find  her  gone.  His  wild 
restlessness  since  meeting  the  mysterious  girl 
is  relieved,  when  he  hears  Sandy  the  next 
morning  boastfully  tell  the  other  workers  of 
his  daughter's  delightful  escapade.  Quickly  his 
car  speeds  to  the  simple  cottage,  and  Elwin 
visits  his  "Queen."  The  seed  of  their  friend- 
ship flowers  into  love.  Shortly  the  gossip  has 
spread,  revealing  the  name  of  the  unknown 
lady,  who  enthused  the  society  audience,  cou- 
pling it  with  Elwin  Courtney's.  Mr.  Courtney, 
Sr.,  furious  with  his  son,  and  feeling  convinced 
the  poor  girl  is  a  mere  fortune-hunter,  calls 
on  the  McLeans.  He  arrives  at  a  moment  when 
Jagers,  the  owner  of  Wildwood  Park,  is  urging 
father  and  daughter  to  return  to  his  circus.  It 
is  obvious  from  her  father's  face,  that  Sandy 
fears  Jagers.  After  making  his  mission  clear, 
Mr.  Courtney  departs,  attempting  to  give  June 
money  which  she  refuses,  Jagers,  shrewdly  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation,  is  successful 
in  his  attempt  to  get  his  star  circus  perform- 
ers back.  Jagers  also  wants  to  possess  June. 
When  Elwin  calls  on  his  "Queen,"  he  is  am- 
azed to  find  her  gone.  Weeks  pass  and  it  is 
through  words  dropped  by  some  of  Elwin's 
chums  of  a  trip  to  Wildwood  Park,  that  he 
learns  of  June's  whereabouts.  When  he  seeks 
her  out  there,  June  is  cold  to  him.  Deeply  hurt 
at  her  reception,  he  returns  home.  June  is 
worried  about  Sandy,  and  suspects  that  Jagers 
has  a  hold  on  her  father.  This  is  evident,  when 
Sandy  refuses  to  leave  the  circus,  and  June 
begs  that  they  look  elsewhere  for  work.  Mean- 
while Jagers  continues  making  unplesant  over- 
tures to  her.  One  evening  before  her  perform- 
ance, June  eavesdrops  as  Jagers  connives  with 
his  accomplice  to  rob  the  Courtney  home,  dur- 
ing a  dance  that  evening,  which  is  being  held 
in  honor  of  the  Englishman.  Unable  to  reach 
the  estate  by  telephone.  June  leaves  a  note 
for  her  father,  and  follows  the  thieves  to  thci 
Courtney  home.  In  the  interval,  Elwin  has  re- 
turned to  seek  a  logical  reason  for  June's  be- 
havior. Upon  finding  Sandy,  they  enter  June's 
dressing  room  to  discover  it  empty,  with  he-' 
note  as  an  explanation.  In  a  flash,  they  are 
driving  madly  back  to  the  Courtney  home  in 
Elwin's  car.  By  the  time  they  arrive,  the 
family  has  returned  from  the  dance,  discovered 
the  thieves,  and  Courtney  Sr.  is  struggling  with 
the  accomplice.  Their  entrance  is  made  at  the 
propitious  moment,  as  Jagers  is  grappling  with 
June.  Elwin,  who  has  not  forgotten  how  to 
put  up  a  good  fight,  soon  has  conquered  the 
squirming  Jagers.  Sandy's  astonishment  is 
tremendous  as  he  g-azes  at  the  accomplice,  who 
is  Dan  Smith.  It  seems  that  Dan  had  trie<1 
to  rob  Sandy  when  they  traveled  with  Jagers 
circus,  before  their  settling  down  near  the 
Courtney  estate;  Sandy  had  interrupted  his  ac- 
tivity by  entering-  the  room,  and  struck  Dan 
with  a  bar.  Jagers  had  come  in,  and  insisted 
Dan  had  been  murdered.  With  this  threat,- 
Jagers  holds  Sandy  in  his  power,  until  this 
memorable  day,  when  he  finds  himself  con- 
fronting  the   very   much   alive  Dan. 

The  thieves  are  arrested,  while  the  frighten- 
ed Englishman  makes  his  appearance  from  his 
hiding  place  behind  the  couch.  The  Court- 
neys  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  courageous 
June,  and  invite  Sandy  and  his  daughter  to  re- 
main over  night.  Courtney,  Sr.,  explains  that 
a  noble  purpose  and  a  just  heart  are  equal 
to  any  material  riches.  Joyously  the  Queen 
realizes  she  can  have  her  Jester. 


THE  SPECIALIST 
Joseph  M.  Baldwin 

DR.  FOX-RAY  FOX,  as.  his  medical  school- 
mates named  him.  ha'd  recently  opened  an 
office  in  a  small  town.  During  the  many 
months  of  his  stay  he  had  only  handled  two 
cases.  It  was  a  difficult  struggle  to  establish 
prestige  in  a  new  place,  where  the  citizens 
clung  to  their  old  Dr.  Bisbee,  who  had  been 
practicing  medicine  for  over  thirty  years.  Polly, 
Dr.  Fox's  parrot,  listened  to  tales  of  woe  from 
her  master  on  his  absence  of  patients.  The 
only  persons  who  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
young  doctor's  office,  with  its  modern  scien- 
tific contraptions  and  newly  white-painted 
trimmings,  were  salesmen.  Dot,  Fox's  wife, 
could  get  the  new  hat  she  wanted  so  much, 
if  the  towns-people  would  only  patronize  their 
new  doctor.  Dr.  Bisbee  was  over  sixty,  and 
lived  with  his  sister  Mary,  a  woman  of  middle- 


age,  who  was  proud  of  her  brother's  success. 
Often  the  older  doctor  pondered  about  his  young 
competitor.  Too  well  did  he  understand  the 
struggles  of  the  medical  man's  first  years  in  the 
game.  How  clearly  he  remembered  his  own  dif- 
ficulties, when  there  were  no  automobiles  to 
carry  one  swiftly  to  sick  people's  bedsides.  Soon 
his  day  of  activity  would  be  finished,  but  not 
yet;  he  had  to  lose  the  habit  of  hard  work 
gradually,  like  a  speeding  locomotive  that  must 
first  slow  down  before  it  could  stop. 

Mary  tried  to  discover  his  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Fox,  whom  she  considered  a 
young  and  incompetent  person,  but  her  brother 
remained  silent  on  this  subject.  He  contem- 
plated giving  the  young  fellow  a  chance.  There 
were  modern  discoveries  in  medicine  that  the 
younger  man  could  explain  to  him,  and  Dr. 
Bisbee  could  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
cious experience  of  many  years.  An  opportun- 
ity came  to  send  a  patient  to  Dr.  Fox,  when 
Mrs  Perkins,  came  for  licorice  for  her  young 
son's  cold.  Pretending  he  was  out  of  the 
medicine,  Dr.  Bisbee  sent  her  to  Fox.  Hesi- 
tating she  called  on  the  young  doctor,  be- 
wildered by  his  clean,  unused  office  and  mo- 
dern medical  machines.  Happily  Ray  escorted 
her  back  to  her  home,  where  Marvin  lay  ill. 
Upon  examination  the  case  proved  to  be  pneu- 
monia. For  three  days  the  young  man  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  the  Perkins  household,  us- 
ing all  his  new  methods,  and  eagerly  trying  to 
impress  them  with  his  ability.  After  a  wear- 
ing battle,  he  pulled  the  boy  through.  There 
was  great  rejoicing,  and  Dr.  Fox's  reputation 
was  established  in  the  town.  No  longer  was 
the  young  man's  office  spotlessly  clean;  it  now 
had  an  air  of  being  used.  Dr.  Bisbee's  patients 
drifted  away,  and  regretfully  Mary  watched 
her  brother  1  ravely  pretend  he  did  not  mind 
his  dwindling  practice.  One  evening  as  the 
older  man  began  to  get  ready  for  bed,  the  tele- 
phone rang,  its  shrill  noise  thrilling  him  with 
its  implication  of  a  tentative  patient.  Like  an 
old  war-horse  he  scented  a  fight.  Dr.  Fox's 
excited  voice  came  over  the  wire  asking  him 
to  come  over  immediately  to  the  Perkins  house- 
hold. Mrs.  Perkins  was  bearing  a  child  with 
tremendous  difficulty,  and  with  all  the  voung 
man's  new  knowledge  he  could  not  pull  her 
through.  Soon  Dr.  Bisbee  was  at  work  and 
his  many  years  of  experience  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  Successfully  the  child  was  born  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  was  saved.  With  tired,  but  lines 
of  beauty  on  his  furrowed  face,  Dr.  Bisbee  made 
ready  to  leave  the  Perkins  home.  He  felt  as 
though  he  were  beginning  to  practice  all  over 
again,  and  that  this  was  his  second  start. 
Warmly  the  young  Dr.  Fox  thanKed  him,  and 
told  him  he  was  an  expert  in  obstetrics.  Xover 
again  would  he  handle  a  birth  case,  Fox  told 
Bisbee. 

All  obstetric  work  he  would  give  to  the  older 
man,  Dr.  Fox  boyishly  said.  Deeply  happy  Dr. 
Bisbee  resumed  his  practice,  but  in  his  window 
hung  a  new  sign  with  an  added  word,  the  name 
the  young  man  had  given  to  him,  "Specialist." 
Joy  again  reigned  in  Mary's  heart  as  she  pot- 
tered about  the  house,  busily  helping  her  bro- 
ther. 

 o  


SETH    HATFORD'S  MILLIONS 
Hattie  M.  Palmer  Wilson 

MANY  men  were  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
C°lia  Thorne,  ward  of  Seth  Hatford,  who 
adopted  her  at  the  age  of  ten  and  edu- 
cated her.  Her  foster  brother  Paul  was  in  two 
with  her,  and  Lee  Bradley,  another  protege 
of  Seth  Hatford's,  adored  the  girl.  Rodney 
Reed,  a  friend  of  the  boys  and  the  Hatford 
family,  never  revealed  that  he  too  felt  deeply 
towards  Celia.  He  was  humble  and  felt  his 
love  could  never  be  reciprocated  by  such  a 
lovely  creature.  They  did  not  know  that  these 
emotions  would  involve  them  in  tragedy  and 
many  twisted  events.  Among  all  her  suitors 
Celia  had  promised  to  marry  Paul.  Lee  re- 
fused to  be  the  best  man  at  the  wedding,  and 
left  the  city.  Some  said  he  went  away  broken- 
hearted, while  others  insisted  he  departed  with 
revenge  in -his  heart,  because  of  his  bitterness 
at  losing  Celia  to  Paul.  Three  years  elapsed, 
and  Celia  and  Paul  have  had  the  added  joy 
of  a  child,  Ethel  Pearl,  now  two  years  old.  Lee 
at  this  time  returned  from  his  mysterious  wan- 
derings with  a  wife  and  her  son  Robert,  who 
was  five  years  old,  and  the  offspring  of  her 
former  marriage.  On  the  surface  Lee's  old 
bitterness  against  Paul  and  Celia  seemed  to 
have  disappeared,  and  they  all  became  friends. 
This  was  not  true  though,  as  Lee  carried  deep 
in  his  heart  his  hatred  of  Paul.  One  day  Paul 
was  run  over  by  a  covered  automobile  that  fled 
away  before  anyone  could  stop  it.  He  was 
killed  instantly,  and  the  shock  of  his  death 
killed  his  father  and  mother  within  a  few 
months. 

Seth  Hatford  left  a  will  bequeathing  his  for- 
tune to  Ethel  Pearl,  unless  she  died  before  she 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  which  event  the 
money  would  be  turned  over  to  Robert  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday.  Lee  made  plans  for  get- 
ting this  money  for  Robert.  One  night  he  with 
Rodney  Reed  met  Jones  and  played  cards.  Jones 


was  inebriated  and  struck  Rodney,  who  in  self- 
defense  returned  his  blow.  Lee  shrewdly  took 
advantage  of  this  quarrel  to  bully  Rodney  into 
believing  that  he  killed  Jones  and  rushed  him 
off  to  another  city.  By  this  ruse  he  had  Rod- 
ney completely  in  his  power.  Rodney  was  now 
compelled  to  aid  him  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  being  exposed  as  a  murderer.  Soon  the 
reason  of  this  removal  of  Rodney  became  clear. 
Lee  kidnapped  little  Ethel  Pearl  and  handed  her 
over  to  Rodney,  threatening  to  have  him  ar- 
rested if  he  failed  to  cooperate  with  him.  Rod- 
ney realized  that  this  child  was  the  daughter 
of  Colia.  He  brought  her  to  his  widowed  sister 
who  took  care  of  the  child,  and  he  posed  as  her 
father.  His  sister  became  the  child's  aunt. 
Celia  did  not  believe  in  the  mysterious  death 
of  her  child,  in  spite  of  the  death  certificate 
which  Lee  managed  to  bring  back  from  a  Gypsy 
camp.  She  did  not  trust  Lee  and  felt  an  aver- 
sion towards  him.  She  had  faith  that  her 
daughter  still  lived. 

Many  years  had  passed.  Robert  now  almost 
twenty-one,  decided  to  go  on  a  search  for  his 
lost  foster-cousin.  Lee  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  fool's  errand,  as  he  called  it.  Im- 
pressed by  Celia's  faith  that  her  daughter 
did  not  die,  Robert  carried  through  his  plans. 
He  traveled  to  Omaha,  and  there  found  him- 
self a  guide.  Rodney  was  the  guide,  but  did 
not  reveal  his  identity  to  Robert.  One  day 
Robert  while  exploring  a  cave  met  Ethel,  whom 
he  did  not  recognize,  bending  over  the  pros- 
trate form  of  Rodney,  who  had  taken  ill.  He 
aided  her  in  bringing  Rodney  to  their  dwelling, 
which  was  in  a  mysterious  part  of  the  cave 
as  Rodney  still  hid  from  justice. 

When  Rodney  regained  consciousness,  Ethel 
begged  forgiveness  for  revealing  their  home. 
Asking  the  women  to  leave  the  room,  Rodney 
told  Robert,  the  strange  story  of  how  he  came 
to  live  in  such  an  unusual  place.  Robert  was 
ecstatic  to  find  that  Ethel  Pearl  was  this  lovely 
young  woman,  and  told  Rodney  that  Jones 
still  lived.  They  recognized  the  whole  scheme 
was  a  ruse  on  Lee's  part  to  get  Ethel  out  of 
the  way.  Happily  they  returned  to  their  na- 
tive city,  and  brought  Celia  back  her  beloved 
daughter.  Lee  and  his  wife  left  for  Europe, 
as  the  family  did  not  wish  to  expose  his  treach- 
ery. Robert  and  Ethel  were  wedded  and  Rod- 
ney married  Celia,  the  woman  he  had  worship- 
ped all  these  years.  Contented  they  were  af- 
ter these  years  of  suffering-  and  hardship. 

 o  

EVANGELINE 
Matilda  Iverson 

Hp  HIS  story  dealt  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
J_  Acadians  from  Novia  Scotia  in  1755. 
Benedict  Bellfontaine,  the  wealthiest 
farmer  of  Grand-Pre  was  the  father  of  Evange- 
line, the  beautiful  and  kind  young  girl  of  17. 
She  was  the  pride  of  the  village.  Gabriel  La- 
juenesse,  son  of  Basil  the  village  smithy,  was 
a  noble  youth  and  in  love  with  Evangeline. 

The  wedding-  feast  of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel 
took  place  in  the  orchard  of  the  village  church 
one  spring-  morning.  The  scene  was  a 
festive  one  and  colored  by  the  people  danc- 
ing- in  their  gay  holiday  clothes.  The  ominous 
ringing  of  bells  interrupted  this  happy  gather- 
ing. Hastily  the  people  flocked  to  the  church 
and  found  English  guards  awaiting  them.  Soon 
their  fears  were  made  real  when  they  were 
ordered  to  go  forth  to  other  lands.  The  scene 
was  one  of  anguish.  The  village  priest,  Father 
Felican  an  aged  and  bent  man  calmed  the 
sorrowing  throng.  The  people  wandered  sadly 
to  the  shores  to  board  the  ship  that  would 
take  them  away  from  their  beloved  homes. 

Evangeline  and  Gabriel  little  knew  that  so 
soon  after  their  wedding  they  would  be  separ- 
ated, meeting  again  when  they  were  old  and 
near  death. 

Benedict,  the  father  of  Evangeline  was  over- 
come by  this  tragic  parting  from  this  country 
a,nd  died  on  his  native  shores.  Evangeline  was 
separated  from  Gabriel  when  he  was  taken 
away  on  a  boat  bound  for  new  worlds. 

Deeply  grieved,  Evangeline  and  Father  Feli- 
can set  out  to  find  Gabriel. 

Gabriel  had  now  arrived  in  Atchafalaya. 
Many  months  elapsed  before  Basil  met  his  son. 
How  happy  their  meeting  was  after  this  long- 
period  of  waiting.  But  it  was  incomplete  and 
tinged  with  sadness  at  Evangeline's  absence. 
Gabriel  felt  he  could  no  longer  wait  patiently 
for  his  beloved.  He  planned  to  seek  her  and 
travel  to  the  lands  where  the  Spaniards  trade 
in  mules. 

He  had  left  Atchafalaya  only  a  short  time 
when  Evangeline  and  Father  Felican  arrived. 
They  found  Gabriel  gone.  Basil  tried  to  con- 
sole Evangeline  and  a  festival  took  place  to 
celebrate  the  reunion  of  these  friends.  But 
this  event  merely  exaggerated  Evangeline's 
grief  because  her  lover  was  not  with  her.  She 
left  the  feast  and  wandered  in  the  fragrant 
garden  and  seemed  to  hear  the  whippoorwill 
whisper  "Patience." 

In  a  few  days  Evangeline  and  Father  Felican 
continued  on  their  journey.  On  the  way  they 
met  a  Shawnee  Indian  woman,  whose  face 
showed  signs  of  poignant  suffering.  The  Indian 
woman   told   them  of  Black   Robe   Chief,  who 
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preached  love  and  the  story  of  Mary  and  Jesus 
to  the  Red  man.  They  journeyed  to  the  slope 
of  a  mountain  where  dwelled  Black  Robe  Chief. 
Evangeline  related  her  story  to  him  and  he  had 
great  news  as  solace  to  her.  Gabriel  too  had 
visited  him  and  told  him  of  his  search  for 
Evangeline.  Together  with  Black  Robe  Chief 
l  hey  traveled  to  Gabriel's  hut  where  they  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  white  man.  They  felt  certain 
Gabriel  had  been  scalped  by  the  Indians.  The.y 
had  no  knowledge  of  Gabriel's  recent  flight 
from  the  Red-man's  ire.  They  left  this  place  of 
horror.  Evangeline  thought  Gabriel  was  dead. 
She  wanted  to  live  in  the  memory  of  their 
love.     She  became  a  nun  in  the  Sister  of  Mercy. 

Many  years  had  passed.  Gabriel  was  an  old 
man  and  worked  in  the  docks  and  harbors. 
He  eagerly  scanned  every  face  among  which 
he  prayed  that  he  might  yet  find  the  beloved 
features  of  his  bride.  Evangeline  filled  her 
life  with  helping  the  sick.  On  one  of  her  visits 
to  the  hospital  she  recognized  Gabriel.  He 
was  mortally  ill.  For  a  moment  he  regained 
consciousness  and  recognized  her. 

In  death  these  two  faithful  lovers  were  un- 
ited. The  two  graves  marked  by  two  slabs 
of  white  limestone  rested  side  by  side  in  a 
churchyard. 

 o  

HIS   MT.   OF  GALILEE 
Harold    Edwin  Craft 

IT*  RIENDSHIP  taught  John  Miller  that  deter- 
*  mination  and  faith  will  win  a  man  success. 
John  Miller  was  a  student  at  the  Mt.  State 
College  in  West  Virginia.  Whenever  he  passed 
the  athletic  field,  John  eagerly  watched  the  boys 
playing  football.  One  day  he  met  Mary  Doran, 
with  her  brother  Jimmie  on  the  field.  Jimmie 
Doran  was  the  captain  of  the  school  team. 
John  had  been  in  love  with  Mary  during  the 
two  years  he  had  been  at  college.  Russell  Long- 
was  his  rival  in  his  feelings  towards  Mary.  On 
the  varsity  team  Russell  was  considered  one 
of  its  finest  members;  it  had  often  been  rum- 
ored that  he  would  take  Jimmle's  place  as 
captain,  when  Doran's  term  of  service  was  over. 
Jonn  and  Mary  chatted  as  they  watched  the 
l'ootoall  game,  and  John  wistfully  wished  that 
he  might  join  in  it.  During  their  conversation 
Mary  asked  John  why  he  was  not  on  the  field. 
"Will  it  make  you  care  any  more  for  me?" 
Miller  queried.  Mary  tactfully  replied  that  it 
wouid  not  affect  her  opinion  of  him,  but  his 
joining  the  team  might  be  a  way  of  indicating- 
Ins  love  for  her.  Stimulated  by  her  answer 
John  Miller  joined  the  varsity  team.  Making 
good  was  more  difficult  than  the  boy  had  anti- 
cipated, as  he  lacked  confidence  in  his  own 
powers.  Feeling  unsuccessful  at  his  one  trial, 
John  hesitated  before  entering  another  game, 
until  Jimmie  Doran  took  him  under  his  wing. 
Doran  was  very  fond  of  John,  and  imbued  the 
boy  with  confidence  in  himself,  teaching  him 
that  'can'  was  a  far  better  word  to  use  than 
'can't'.  After  school  Doran  would  give  John 
special  coaching.  The  great  stimulus  to  Miller 
was  the  fact  tnat  Jimmie  had  told  him  Mary 
preferred  him  to  Russell.  He  added  if  only 
John  had  the  determination  that  Russell  showed 
in  his  mastery  of  football,  there  would  be  no 
question   of   his   winning  Mary. 

Doran  desired  Miller  to  take  his  place  as 
Captain  when  his  period  of  service,  ended.  Be- 
wildered by  this  unexpected  kindness,  Miller 
told  Doran  that  he  thought  Long  the  better 
man  for  that  office.  Everyone  expected  that 
Doran  would  be  replaced  by  Long,  and  Jimmie 
explained  to  John  how  mistaken  people  could 
be.  They  set  to  work,  and  often  practiced  to- 
gether. Doran  gave  Miller  valuable  points  in 
the  game,  and  also  helped  him  build  up  self- 
confidence.  At  one  of  the  meetings  with  an- 
other college,  Doran  had  broken  his  leg.  Many- 
weeks  later  when  the  biggest  and  last  game 
of  the  semester  arrived,  at  which  Mt.  State 
would  play  against  Dartmouth,  Doran's  leg 
seemed  to  have  healed,  and  once  more  he  led 
his  team.  In  this  combat  Miller  had  a  sub- 
stitute's part.  Nervously  he  waited  for  a  call 
which  would  bring  him  into  action.  During  the 
game  Doran  could  not  continue  playing  as  his 
leg  collapsed  again,  evidently  not  having  healed 
properly.  This  was  a  tragic  occurrence,  as  on 
this  memorable  day  of  Thanksgiving,  Mt.  State 
needed  only  to  win  this  last  game,  in  order 
to  attain  the  championship  which  was  now  al- 
most hers.  To  John's  amazement  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  Doran's  vital  place  as  captain.  It 
was  revealed  to  him  that  this  was  Doran's  wish. 
Frightened  and  nervous  at  this  important  re- 
sponsibility, John  Miller  flung  himself  into  his 
new  role.  The  vision  of  Mary  in  a  dark-blue 
dress  hovering  in  the  grandstand  filled  John 
with  courage  and  his  fears  disappeared.  Due 
to  his  dexterity  and  speed,  John  won  the  game 
for  his  college.  What  cheering  and  wild  ap- 
plauding broke  out:  John  was  carried  out  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  school-mates,  overjoyed 
at  Mary's  beaming  face  in  the  crowd.  Doran 
was  proud  of  his  apt  pupil,  and  warmly  told 
John  that  he  would  probably  be  made  captain 
the  next  year.  John  replied  humbly,  "it  was 
only  the  Mt.  of  Galilee,  and  faith  has  moved 
it  for  me."  His  lack  of  confidence  had  been 
the  obstacle,  and  with  Doran's  aid  he  had  con- 
quered.   He  realized  that  belief  in  oneself  could 


take  a  person  through  many  phases  of  life,  as 
well  as  through  football. 


THE    KNIGHT   OF   THE    PLUMED  SERPENT 
and 

THE    MAYA'S  DAUGHTER 
P.   C-  Kibbe 

THIS  tale  has  taken  us  to  a  world  of  magic 
where  beauty  and  powerful  imagination 
color  everything — And  there  is  philosophic 
wisdom  hidden  in  the  adventurous  story  told. 
The  curious  hero  had  always  desired  to  know 
more  of  the  pre-history  of  the  Mayas  as  he 
had  heard  rumors  of  vast  hidden  treasures  of 
their  lost  tribes.  A  man  of  the  Maya  race  told 
him  of  a  Maya  palace  built  in  an  ancient  cave. 
The  hero  journeyed  through  jungles  of  South- 
ern Mexico,  guided  only  by  a  compass.  Sud- 
denly he  came  to  a  vast  mountain.  Almost  in 
the  center  was  an  opening  in  the  rock,  shaped 
like  an  arch  of  Maya  architecture.  With  dif- 
ficulty he  entered  the  narrow  passage  and  found 
himself  in  a  dark  cave.  A  cold  chill  seemed 
to  come  over  hire  brought  on  by  his  fears  and 
the  actual  icy  temperature  in  the  cave.  In 
spite  of  his  preparations  to  meet  death  this 
contact  with  the  weird  dark  cave  frightened 
him.  But  he  could  not  turn  back  as  he  felt 
impelled  to  continue  his  exploration.  After 
walking  about  two  thousand  feet  he  came  to 
a  huge  door  made  of  stone,  and  beautifully 
carved  with  Maya  inscriptions.  He  examined 
the  door  and  found  it  had  no  fastening.  He 
began  to  push,  hoping  the  door  would  open. 
Gradually  it  commenced  to  swing  in.  He  drop- 
ped his  flash  light  and  fell  inside.  The  door 
closed  behind  him.  He  awoke  to  a  marvelous 
vision, — he  was  reclining  on  a  couch  in  a  cir- 
cular room  that  was  tremendous  in  its  propor- 
tions. The  floor  was  tiled  in  turquoise  and 
precious  jewels  and  in  the  center  was  a  large 
figure  of  the  "Plumed  Serpent,"  and  around  it 
jaguar  heads  and  other  figures  representing 
Maya  art.  The  room  was  one  of  savage  grand- 
eur with  its  tapestries  of  gold  and  bronze  and 
magnificent  pottery.  When  he  awoke  com- 
pletely from  his  semi-comatose  state  he  found 
four  dark-skinned,  straight-haired  giant  eun- 
ochs  standing  near  him.  One  eunoch  was 
spokesman.  He  read  the  history  of  the  Mayas 
from  a  long  scroll.  He  explained  the  religion 
of  the  Mayas — they  worship  one  supreme  God 
and  his  son,  the  Plumed  Serpent,  the  God  of 
Evil  and  many  minor  deities.  Zanaba  was 
their  Queen.  The  Maya  civilization  was  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake — those  who  escaped 
have  lived  through  the  centuries  in  this  cave. 
The  explorer  listened  with  eager  ears  and  felt 
if  this  were  death,  death  he  would  embrace. 
The  reading  was  interrupted  by  sad  strains  of 
music  softly  filling  the  room.  Then  the  tones 
quickly  changed  to  joyous  ones,  and  then  again 
to  languid,  sensuous  notes.  Into  the  room  came 
a  hundred  dancing-  maidens.  They  were  won- 
derfully beautiful,  then  the  Queen  Zanaba  ap- 
peared. Never  had  there  been  such  a  soft  and 
faultless  beauty.  She  was  petite,  dark  with 
long  masses  of  hair.  She  danced'  for  him  and 
touched  him  with  electric  hands.  He  was 
thrilled  and  tried  to  remember  his  purpose  in 
coming.     A  strange  tale  she  told  him. 

Many  centuries  ago  he  was  her  husband 
and  helped  her  rule  the  civilization  of  Maya. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  war,  and  she 
had  prayed  that  the  years  would  bring  him 
*>ack  to  her.  They  caressed  each  other  but  she 
'eft  at  the  approach  of  a  eunoch  who  whis- 
pered mysterious  words  to  her.  She  explained 
*hat  she  could  not  be  his  wife  yet.  The  days 
nassed  and  many  events  occurred.  Zanaba  per- 
suaded the  explorer  to  aid  her  in  her  fantastic 
"lan.  She  desired  to  rule  the  world  and  to 
destroy  the  inadequate  civilization  man  now 
hp-d.  She  wanted  the  world  to  be  ruled  by  con- 
trol of  the  mind  and  nerve  centers.  He  met  the 
aged  man  called  the  Dread  Philosopher,  who 
was  so  named  because  of  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  science,  man  and  the  uni- 
verse. The  explorer  studied  with  the  Philoso- 
pher daily  and  learned  to  understand  the  mech- 
anism of  man.  So  great  was  the  explorer's  be- 
lief in  Zanaba's  logical  conclusion  that  the 
world  should  be  ruled  by  mind  and  harmonious 
unity,  that  he  pledged  himself  to  help.  By  do- 
ing so,  he  took  the  responsibility  of  possible 
death.  He  was  to  die  by  the  jaguar's  jaws  if 
he  violated  his  vow. 

Great  work  was  being  accomplished.  Armies 
were  being  organized  which  were  building  a  new 
Maya  civilization.  Many  spies  were  being  sent 
out  to  bring  back  news  of  the  world  out- 
side, masqueraded  in  old  women's  garbs 
The  day  of  fulfillment  was  approaching  when 
the  earth  would  be  ruled  by  harmony.  Oltara, 
one  of  the  workers  of  the  Maya  community  be- 
trayed their  plans.  But  Zanaba  did  not  fear. 
She  knew  through  her  knowledge  of  man  she 
could  subdue  the  violent  impulses  of  the  sol- 
diers. But  this  dream  was  never  realized.  A 
great  earthquake  destroyed  the  cave  and  newly 
built  grounds,  which  was  forceful  enough  to 
annihilate  even  this  mountain,  that  was 
thought  to  be  invulnerable  as  it  extended  to 
the  center  of  the  earth.  Zanaba  and  the  ex- 
plorer miraculously  escaped,  but  they  realized 


they  could  not  guide  man,  when  elements  ruled 
by  a  higher  power  came  and  destroyed  their 
efforts.  They  were  now  contented  to  live  out 
the  rest  of  their  days  like  other  mortals.  They 
felt  a  more  powerful  destiny  was  directing 
man;  even  if  the  manifestations  of  that  destiny 
were  obscured  by  suffering  and  poverty  and 
tragedy,  they  felt  perhaps  it  had  the  greater 
ultimate  good  of  man  at  heart. 

 o  

MADNESS    OF  LOVE 
Alba  Rodriguez 

JUDITH  MCDONALD'S  mother  died  when 
she  was  ten  years  old.  How  clearly  she 
remembered  the  day  her  mother  was  taken 
to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  Her  father's  suf- 
fering was  great,  as  he  watched  his  wife's  rea- 
son weaken,  which  turned  her  love  into  hatred 
of  him.  Even  as  a  child,  she  was  aware  of  her 
Older  sister's  cruelty.  Grace  was  eight  years 
Older  than  Judith,  and  was  beautiful,  talented 
and  clever,  but  was  incapable  of  feeling  love 
for  anyone.  Two  years  after  Mrs.  McDonald's 
tiagic  death,  the  father  was  called  to  Paris  on 
business.  With  breaking  heart,  Judy  watched 
him  go,  fearing  to  be  left  alone  with  Grace. 
He  remained  abroad  for  four  years,  during 
which  time  Grace  treated  her  cruelly,  locking 
the  younger  sister  in  her  room  and  never  al- 
lowing her  to  go  anywhere.  One  evening  Grace 
was  giving  a  party,  which  Judy  wanted  to  at- 
tend. This  being  impossible,  the  young  girl, 
now  16  years  old,  crept  down  and  hid  behind 
the  luxurious  velvet  curtains.  She  noticed  a 
handsome  blond  man,  called  Jimmie  Smith,  who 
seemed  enamoured  of  her  sister,  and  who  sang 
the  ravishing  tune — "Madness  of  Love."  Soon 
after  this  event,  Jimmie  and  Grace  were  mar- 
l  ied,  continuing  to  live  in  the  parental  home. 
Their  happiness  did  not  last  long,  as  Grace 
was  bored  with  her  new  life.  A  wire  came 
from  Paris,  informing  the  girls  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald's illness,  and  urging  that  Grace  come 
immediately.  Judy  was  left  in  Jimmie's  care, 
He  was  wonderfully  kind  to  her.  They  tried 
to  reason  out  the  cause  of  Grace's  mean  be- 
haviour to  the  young  sister,  and  Jimmie 
thought  possibly  the  father's  preference  for 
Judy  might  have  motivated  Grace.  It  was 
evident  to  Judy  that  Jimmy  loved  Grace  mad- 
ly, though  he  was  aware  of  her  selfish  charac- 
ter. Judy  and  Jimmy  became  dear  friends,  the 
man  treating  her  like  a  father.  He  decided  to 
take  her  out  and  show  her  the  world.  Judy 
flowered  into  a  charming  young  woman,  with 
new  attractive  clothes.  One  evening  they 
visited  a  night-club,  where  Donald  Norton,  a 
dark,  striking  boy  of  24,  was  singing  their  fav- 
orite music  "Madness  of  Love."  Jimmie  knew 
the  boy,  who  was  working  here  while  studying 
law,  and  introduced  Donald  Norton  to  Judy. 
They  feil  in  love  with  each  other  immediately. 
Three  months  had  elapsed  since  Jimmie  had 
received  words  from  Grace,  telling  him  her 
father  passed  away,  leaving  his  estate  to  her. 
Being  unable  to  bear  her  absence  any  longer, 
Jimmie  decided  to  go  to  Paris  to  find  her. 
Donald  married  Judy  before  he  went  abroad, 
so  Jimmie  did  not  worry  about  leaving  her 
behind. 

Not  finding  Grace  in  the  hotel  from  where 
she  sent  the  wire,  Jimmie  wandered  the  streets 
of  Paris.  One  evening  in  a  cafe  he  saw  Grace 
enter  with  a  Frenchman.  Concealing  himself 
from  view,  he  followed  them  to  their  hotel,  and 
discovered  that  Grace  was  living  with  Noel 
Navarre.  Infuriated  he  broke  into  their  room, 
and  insisted  that  Grace  return  with  him  at 
once  to  America.  They  returned,  both  very 
miserable,  and  Grace  found  Judy  married  to 
the  charming-  Norton  boy,  whom  she  had  al- 
ways adored.  Desiring  to  win  Donald  away 
from  her  sister,  Grace  became  very  sweet  to 
Judy.  One  night  when  they  all  were  at  a 
party  given  by  Mrs.  Bryan,  Grace  revealed  to 
Donald  her  mad  love  for  him.  Disgusted  Don- 
ald left  her,  and  took  Judy  home.  Grace  was 
not  easily  conquered,  especially  as  Donald  was 
the  first  man  she  had  ever  loved.  She  con- 
trived a  week-end  party  in  the  country,  in- 
viting Judy  and  Donald.  Finding  Donald  alone 
near  the  lake,  she  again  avowed  her  passion, 
and  flung  her  arms  around  the  boy.  Judy  acci- 
dentally came  upon  them  in  this  embrace.  Think- 
ing Donald  returned  Grace's  love,  she  hysteri- 
cally drove  back  to  town,  without  waiting  for 
explanations.  Wildly,  Donald  followed,  but  to 
no  avail,  as  Judy  refused  to  listen. 

When  Jimmie  heard  the  terrible  tale,  he 
rushed  home  only  to  find  Grace  gone.  Mean- 
while Grace  made  her  last  attempt  to  see 
Donald  at  his  office,  she  now  realized  clearly 
that  he  loathed  her,  and  would  never  forgive 
her  for  causing  Judy  suffering  by  the  mis-un- 
derstanding. Blindly,  Grace  walked  through 
the  streets,  throwing  herself  in  front  of  a  pass- 
ing automobile.  She  was  run  over,  and  ser- 
iously injured.  Donald  followed  her,  after 
awhile,  remembering  the  desperate  expression 
of  her  face,  and  found  her  being  taken  to  a 
hospital.  He  telephoned  Jimmie  and  Judy  who 
came  to  see  Grace.  With  her  remaining  ebb- 
ing energy,  Grace  told  Judy  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  and  that  Donald  loved  only  his  wife. 
She  begged  Jimmie  to  forgive  her  for  the  sor- 
row she  had  caused  him.    All  bitter  feelings 
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melted,  as  they  watched  Grace  pass  away. 
Donald  and  Judy  again  had  each  other's  love, 
and  gently  they  led  the  disconsolate  Jimmie 
home. 

 o  

THE    BLUE  GHOST 
Edith    B.  London 

AUSTIN  CARVER,  living  in  Iowa,  started 
out  to  visit  his  uncle  who  resided  in  Ore- 
gon. The  day  after  his  arrival  he  sad- 
dled his  horse  and  went  for  a  ride  across  the 
mountain.  He  enjoyed  exploring  this  new  land 
hugely.  Night  came  on  and  Austin  astride  his 
horse  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  unfamiliar 
ground.  Soon  he  realized  that  he  was  lost  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  retrace  his  steps  un- 
til day-light.  He  allowed  the  horse  to  carry 
him  where  it  willed.  A  faint  light  coming 
from  a  house  interrupted  their  wanderings  and 
happily  they  approached  it.  A  tall,  spare  man, 
with  dark  hair  and  restless  black  eyes  ans- 
wered Austin's  knock  on  the  door.  When 
Carver  related  the  plight  of  himself  and  his 
beauty,  the  stranger  graciosly  invited  him  to 
spend  the  night  at  his  home  and  prepared  a 
simple  meal  for  his  guest.  Carver  had  time  to 
observe  the  plain  room  that  was  made  inter- 
esting by  its  unusually  large  collection  of  finely 
bound  books.  From  this  indication  he  ga- 
thered his  host  was  a  man  of  broad  culture. 
Carver  was  weary  after  his  long  ride  and 
shared  the  stranger's  bed.  A  dim  light  flickered 
in  the  room  by  which  Austin  could  observe 
the  restlessness  of  the  unknown  man  as  he 
rested  beside  him.  Suddenly  the  man  began 
to  mutter  incoherently  and  jumped  up  turning 
the  key  in  the  lock.  With  terror  Austin  watch- 
ed his  movements.  Then  he  brought  forth  a 
long  knife  which  was  hidden  under  his  pillow 
and  brandished  it  at  imaginary  people.  Des- 
pite his  horror,  Carver  felt  safe  as  the  man 
seemed  unaware  of  his  presence.  To  Austin's 
question  as  to  what  he  saw  to  cause  him 
this  desire  to  murder,  the  man  replied,  point- 
ing while  he  spoke,  to  a  clump  of  bushes  on 
the  ranch  that  he  visioned  a  blue-ghost.  He 
elucidated  further,  adding  that  though  he  loved 
the  blue  ghost  he  could  not  go  with  it  yet,  as 
he  must  kill  the  man  who  had  robbed  him  of 
his  bride,  to  win  peace  for  himself. 

Austin  was  bewildered  and  decided  to  leave 
this  madman.  Stealthily  he  opened  the  door 
and  soon  he  rode  swiftly  away,  grateful  for  the 
fresh  air  and  safety.  On  his  way  he  met  three 
men  who  turned  out  to  be  neighbors  of  the 
madman.  They  were  able  to  fill  out  somewhat 
the  tale  Carver  told  them.  The  strange  man's 
name  was  Rufus  Gaston,  who  had  come  from 
the  East  several  years  ago  and  lived  peace- 
fully in  his  little  house.  Because  of  his  re- 
ticence his  neighbors  did  not  get  well  acquainted 
with  him,  although  they  observed  that  he  read 
a  good  deal.  It  seemed  he  did  not  care  much 
for  physical  labor  and  hired  a  man  to  do  the 
chores.  No  worker  ever  remained  with  him, 
sooner  or  later  each  one  left  complaining  they 
could  not  bear  his  peculiar  habits.  Before 
parting  the  men  pondered  over  this  fantastic 
ghost,  and  made  vague  conjectures  as  to  the 
possible  romantic  frustration  in  the  man's  life, 
causing  him  these  insane  obsessions.  Austin 
returned  to  his  home  in  Iowa  and  occasionally 
remembered  this  mad  night.  No  more  was 
heard  of  Rufus  until  a  few  months  later,  when 
he  was  found  in  his  cabin  dead.  Upon  the 
coroner's  investigation  the  mystery  was  height- 
ened, as  no  signs  of  murder  could  be  found, 
and  the  death  was  attributed  to  unknown 
causes.  Around  his  neck  was  found  suspended 
on  a  thin  chain  a  tiny  locket,  in  which  was 
hidden  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  young  girl 
dressed  in  blue. 

Many  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Rufus's  house 
related  that  often  they  saw  walking  a  ghost 
dressed  in  filmy  blue,  and  she  hovered  near 
the  clump  of  bushes  in  the  gulch  on  his  ranch, 
where  frequently  he  visioned  her.  No  one  could 
guess  what  strange  things  she  might  be  say- 
ing as  she  stood  near  the  grave  of  her  old 
lover. 

 o  

CAN    A    BROKEN    HEART    BE  HEALED 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Conatser 

MARY  SELTOX  was  a  lonely  orphan,  who 
was  taken  care  of  .by  an  aged  grand- 
father. When  he  wa's  married  again  to  an 
old,  irritable  lady,  who  did  not  like  Mary,  she 
sadly  wandered  the  countryside.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  Mary  was  frightened,  when 
she  met  a  young  girl  who  looked  at  her  with 
kind  eyes.  Helen  Nelson  became  acquainted 
with  the  destitute  Mary,  and  took  her  home. 
Mrs.  Nelson  was  waiting  for  her  daughter  at 
the  gate,  and  greeted  Helen's  friend  warmly. 
Little  Mary  had  never  known  kindness  before, 
and  this  adventure  soothed  her  weary  spirit. 
Soon  Helen  related  her  meeting  with  Mary  to 
Mrs.  Nelson.  Generously  they  offered  her 
their  hospitality,  until  she  could  find  work. 
Many  weeks  she  stayed  at  the  Nelson  home, 
growing  rosy  and  healthy.  With  Helen's  aid, 
she  found  a  job  nearby,  but  their  friendship 


continued.  Great  solace  Mary  found  in  the 
strong  Helen,  upon  whom  she  depended  for 
advice.  Bob,  Helen's  cousin,  fell  in  love  with 
Mary.  Often  Helen  advised  her  troubled  friend 
to  marry  him,  but  she  warned  Mary  that  Bob 
needed  a  one-man  woman.  Evidently  she 
sensed  Mary's  instability.  For  a  long  time 
Mary  was  lonely  without  the  sweet  friendship 
of  Helen,  who  was  away  at  school.  It  was  an 
established  fact  to  friends  that  some  day  Helen 
would  marry  Cliff  Carson,  who  had  been  in  love 
with  her  for  several  years. 

Helen  returned  from  school  looking  lovely 
and  mature.  Again  she  urged  Mary  to  accept 
Bob's  love.  This  time  Mary  promised  to  fol- 
low her  friend's  wise  advice.  Cliff  and  Helen 
were  married,  and  were  expecting  a  baby.  It 
was  planned  that  Bob  and  Mary  would  spend 
their  honeymoon  with  the  Carsons.  One  eve- 
ning, Mary  weakened  and  accepted  Allyn's  in- 
vitation to  spend  some  time  with  him.  As  they 
strolled  through  the  streets,  they  met  Bob, 
who  was  infuriated  at  Mary's  fickleness.  A 
quarrel  followed,  and  Bob  in  self-defense  shot 
Allyn.  Mary  fainted,  and  did  not  gain  con- 
sciousness for  hours,  she  found  herself 
in  her  room,  being  nursed  by  Helen.  How  bit- 
terly she  reviled  herself  for  not  following  the 
wise  Helen's  advice.  The  chaos  she  caused, 
gave  her  great  sorrow.  Bob  left  the  town, 
promising  to  return  some  day  when  time  had 
softened  the  tragedy.  For  three  years  no  word 
came  from  him  to  lighten  Mary's  bleak  days. 
Then  she  received  a  note,  asking  her  to  be 
patient,  and  confirming  his  forgiveness  of  her 
bungling  act,  and  reassuring  her  of  his  constant 
love. 

But  yet  he  did  not  come  to  claim  her.  At 
this  time  she  met  John,  who  loved  her  deeply. 
She  did  not  return  his  affection,  but  agreed 
to  marry  him,  as  she  was  weary  and  she  had 
given  up  hopes  of  ever  seeing  Bob.  For  awhile 
their  baby,  and  John's  kindness  soothed  her 
restless  spirit.  But  soon  she  began  to  ache 
for  Bob  again.  Several  years  later  he  returned. 
His  grief  knew  no  bounds  when  he  discovered 
Mary  was  married.  This  time  he  left,  deter- 
mined never  to  return.  Mary  heard  that  in 
the  years  that  followed  he  had  married.  She 
never  forgot  Bob,  and  was  always  burdened 
with  the  sad  memories  of  her  youth,  and  her 
lack  of  loyalty  to  him.  How  often  in  the  barren 
years  she  poignantly  regretted  that  she  had 
not  waited  patiently  for  her  beloved  Bob. 

 o  

THROUGH    THE   VEIL   OF  SUSPICION 
Nette  Shea 

DR.  JACK  HILTON  met  Lola  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  office  of  her  father  the  well- 
known  surgeon,  Dr.  Henderson.  It  was 
a  case  of  immediate  attraction  to  each  other. 
After  a  short  courtship,  Jack  and  Lola  were 
married.  Dr.  Hilton's  sister,  Ann,  was  fond  of 
her  new  sister-in-law,  and  quickly  the  girls  be- 
came intimate  friends.  Ann  spent  much  of 
her  time  with  the  Hiltons.  Ted,  a  lawyer,  was 
a  good  chum  of  Jack's,  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  doctor's  home.  The  Hiltons  were 
eager  to  have  Ted  and  Ann  interested  in  each 
other.  This  naturally  came  to  pass,  and  Ted 
was  in  love  with  Jack's  sister.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  though  Ann  reciprocated,  but  that 
illusion  was  soon  destroyed.  Ann  met  an  art- 
ist with  whom  she  fell  madly  in  love.  Telling- 
no  one  of  her  plans,  she  disappeared  with  this 
man.  Lola  grieved  at  her  absence,  and  was 
sorry  for  Ted.  Doris,  was  a  friend  of  Lola's, 
whom  Mrs.  Hilton  invited  to  stay  at  the  house 
for  awhile.  Seeing  Dr.  Hilton  for  the  first 
time,  Doris  became  deeply  infatuated  with  him, 
and  maliciously  planned  to  spoil  her  friend's 
happy  marriage.  Being  too  subtle  to  use  too 
bold  a  method,  she  cleverly  instigated  gossip 
in  the  town.  Casually  she  mentioned  to  sev- 
eral people  that  Ted  was  in  love  with  Lola. 
Those  who  received  this  news  spread  it,  and 
soon  the  idle  poisonous  chatter  found  its  way 
back  to  Dr.  Hilton.  He  sat  musing  on  the 
porch,  as  he  watched  his  wife  drive  away  in  her 
car,  and  his  mind  impatiently  dismissed  the 
gossip,  for  he  believed  in  Lola's  loyalty  to  him 
and  their  love.  Doris  broke  into  his  revery 
with  disturbing  accusations — she  insisted  that 
Lola  was  speedily  driving  to  Ted's  office,  in 
answer  to  an  urgent  note  from  him.  Despite 
the  doctor's  faith,  this  pained  him.  He  went 
to  Lola's  room,  finding  a  note  from  Ted  ask- 
ing her  to  come  at  once.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  too  was  driving  to  Ted's  office.  Upon  open- 
ing the  door,  he  saw  a  strange  sight:  a  little 
beautiful  boy  was  seated  on  Lola's  knees. 
Without  saying  a  word,  he  quickly  withdrew, 
leaving  Fred  and  Lola  disconcerted  and  wretch- 
ed. Upon  Lola's  arrival  home,  Dr.  Hilton 
jealously  upbraided  her,  though  she  begged 
him  to  trust  her,  even  if  she  could  not  reveal 
Ted's  secret  of  the  little  boy  yet.  Impatiently 
he  thrust  her  vague  explanations  aside,  and 
left  the  house.  Heartbroken,  Lola  asked  her 
mother's  advice,  who  suggested  she  should  have 
told  him  the  story,  but  Lola  could  not  tell 
Ted's  tale  at  this  time.  Doris  had  quit  the 
Hilton's  home,  and  alone  Lola  waited  for  her 
husband  to  return. 

On  the  day  Lola  had  a  dream  foreboding  a 


happier  turn  of  events,  Dr.  Hilton  decided  to 
return  to  his  wife.  His  faith  in  her  flowed 
back,  as  he  decided  stoically  to  wait  until  she 
would  reveal  the  mystery  of  her  own  volition. 
Their  reconciliation  was  a  joyous  one.  Upon 
learning  of  the  unknown  little  boy's  illness,  Dr. 
Hilton  rushed  to  the  hospital,  operated  on  him, 
and  saved  his  life.  Willingly  he  acquiesced  when 
Lola  suggested  that  they  adopt  the  boy.  Then 
she  exposed  the  child's  identity.  He  was  Ann's 
son, — the  love-child  of  her  union  with  the  art- 
ist. When  she  died,  she  sent  him  to  Ted,  re- 
questing him  to  care  for  her  son,  as  the  father 
had  d'sappeared.  Ted  had  taken  Lola  into 
his  confidence,  and  she  did  not  want  to  betray 
Ann's  secret. 

Jack  begged  his  wife's  forgiveness  for  his 
misunderstanding,  and  their  peace  with  each 
other  was  complete.  Soon  there  would  be  two 
children  in  the  house,  for  Lola  tenderly  told 
Jack  of  her  coming  baby. 


THE   WAYWARD  SON 
Mrs.    Lillian  Van-Buskirk 

THE  Deans  were  very  wealthy  people,  who 
lived  in  a  spacious,  comfortable  house. 
Dean,  Jr.,  had  bad  habits,  and  squandered 
his  father's  money  on  cards  and  drinking.  His 
sweetheart.  Miss  Clair,  was  grieved  about  his 
careless  ways,  but  her  pleas  were  to  no  avail. 
One  day  the  father  wishing  to  see  his  son, 
called  at  the  boy's  club,  and  to  his  distress 
found  Dean,  Jr.,  intoxicated  and  losing  money 
at  cards.  Dismayed  the  father  brought  the 
son  home.  The  boy's  shame  was  intense  when 
he  was  sober  enough  to  realize  the  bad  situa- 
tion. After  a  few  days  of  decent  conduct, 
Dean,  Jr.,  could  on  longer  bear  the  monotony 
of  staying  home,  and  again  wandered  to  his 
club,  where  he  weakly  allowed  himself  to  be 
filled  with  liquor,  and  to  play  for  high  losing 
stakes.  As  he  swayed  drunkenly  through  the 
streets,  friends  avoided  him  with  disgust,  and 
some  snickered  at  his  undignified  gait.  His 
mother  and  sister  were  grieved  at  the  condition 
of  the  boy.  Soothingly  the  daughter  told  the 
ather  it  was  a  good  plan  to  send  Dean,  Jr.,  to 
another  city  for  awhile.  The  boy  left  home  for 
a  short  period  of  time.  The  absence  did  not 
help,  as  he  continued  drinking  and  spending 
money  recklessly  on  gambing  in  the  new  city. 
Meanwhile  the  bank  had  informed  Mr.  Dean 
Sr.  that  he  was  penniless.  His  son  had  drawn 
checks  for  fabulous  amounts,  causing  this  rup- 
ture. Bowed  down  by  this  blow,  the  father 
told  the  news  to  his  family.  In  the  interval, 
the  son  again  requested  money  in  a  letter.  He 
received  an  answer  revealing  the  plight  of  his 
parents,  and  their  inability  to  send  him  any 
more  funds.  The  sumptuous  home  of  the 
Dean's  was  mortgaged,  and  the  daughter  asked 
Mr.  Rose,  a  friend  of  the  family,  for  a  job  in 
his  office.  Dawson,  Miss  Dean's  financee, 
begged  her  to  mairy  him  or  allow  him  to  help 
her  in  this  crisis.  But  she  left  she  oculd  not 
wed  him  now.  Without  telling  her,  Dawson 
managed  to  have  Mr.  Rose  raise  her  salary, 
and  he  paid  the  extra  money. 

Miss  Clair  came  often  to  see  the  bereaved 
parents  of  her  lover,  and  loyally  offered  her 
aid.  Dean,  Jr.  became  a  tramp,  and  wandered 
the  streets.  One  day  Mr.  Kline,  a  friend  of 
his  father's  met  the  boy  and  took  him  to  his 
home.  After  a  few  days  of  rest  and  kind  treat- 
ment by  the  Klines,  the  boy  felt  better  and  was 
determined  to  make  good  all  the  havoc  he  had 
caused.  With  some  financial  assistance  from 
the  good  Mr.  Kline,  he  left  the  city  and  settled 
down  as  a  miner  in  a  gold  field.  After  work- 
ing hard  for  many  months,  he  struck  a  lucky 
vein  of  land.  With  great  joy,  he  packed  hur- 
riedly and  returned  to  his  native  city.  At 
this  time  his  parents  were  in  great  difficulties. 
The  mortgaage  had  fallen  due,  and  the  father 
had  been  unable  to  raise  the  money.  Dean,  Jr. 
arrived  at  the  vital  moment,  bringing  a  for- 
tune with  him.  How  happy  they  all  were  to 
see  him.  Now  he  was  able  to  make  up  for 
all  the  sorrow  he  had  inflicted  upon  them.  He 
bought  a  car,  redecorated  the  house,  and  re- 
lieved his  parents  of  any  monetary  worries. 

The  daughter  no  longer  refused  Dawson's 
plea  for  marriage,  and  Clair  and  Dean,  Jr. 
planned  their  wedding.  The  boy  was  touched 
when  he  learned  of  the  girl's  loyalty  to  his 
parents  in  their  strife.  With  eager  faces,  the 
four  sketched  plans  for  a  double  wedding.  The 
house  would  be  magnificently  decorated,  with 
the  added  beauty  of  abundant  fresh  flowers. 
There  would  be  no  guests  invited,  except  the 
minister  to  perform  the  ceremonies.  Their 
neighbors  had  refused  to  accept  them  when 
they  were  suffering-,  and  now  they  did  not 
desire  to  allow  the  neighbors  to  partake  of 
their  happiness. 

 o  

THE    SPANISH  SHAWL 
Mrs.    L.  Bigham 

MR  and  Mrs.  John  Shelby  with  their 
daughter  Mary  Lou  lived  in  a  small  vil- 
lage, not  far  from  New  York.  John 
Shelby  had  an  automobile  repair  shop.  One 
day  as  Mar  Lou  walked  down  the  road,  a  car 
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stopped  nearby,  from  which  a  handsome  young 
man  alighted.  He  inquired  about  a  car  station. 
Mary  directed  him  to  her  father's  place.  When 
she  returned  home,  her  astonishment  was  great 
as  she  saw  the  stranger  chatting  amiably  with 
her  parents.  The  machine  had  taken  a  long 
time  to  fix,  and  Bobbie  Merrill  had  been  in- 
vited to  remain  until  the  next  day,  when  he 
could  start  driving  back  to  New  York  in  the 
fresh  light  of  morning.  When  he  departed, 
Mary  Lou  watched  him  leave  with  a  sinking 
heart.  Two  months  later  when  Bobbie  again 
visited  the  village,  he  stopped  off  to  see  the 
kind  Selbys.  His  disappointment  was  keen 
when  he  learned  that  the  father  had  died,  and 
daughter  and  mother  had  gone  to  New  York 
to  live.  Not  knowing  their  new  address,  his 
attempts  to  find  Mary  Lou  were  futile.  Mean- 
while the  girl  was  working  in  a  music  store, 
which  she  enjoyed,  as  Mary  was  an  excellent 
pianist,  and  had  a  fine  singing  voice.  Return- 
ing a  purse,  she  picked  up  to  its  owner,  one 
afternoon,  Mary  Lou  became  the  friend  of  a 
lovely  old  lady.  One  evening  she  visited  her 
new  friend,  and  played  and  sang  for  her.  A 
voice  from  upstairs  demanded  of  his  Granny 
the  name  of  this  music  charmer.  When  the 
person  who  owned  the  voice  appeared,  to  Mary- 
Lou's  amazement,  it  was  Bobbie.  Their  friend- 
ship were  renewed,  and  love  followed.  A  fine 
opportunity  was  given  to  Merrill,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. It  involved  his  absence  from  New  York 
for  almost  a  year,  but  when  he  returned  they 
planned  to  be  married. 

"  Meanwhile  Mary  met  Ethel  White,  a  wealthy 
girl,  with  whom  she  built  up  a  fine  friendship. 
Mrs.  White,  the  mother,  was  ill,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  go  to  Denver.  After  much  persua- 
sion, Mary  Lou  consented  to  accompany  them 
as  companion,  planning  to  return  in  time  for 
her  coming  wedding  to  Bobbie.  At  a  social 
gathering  in  Denver,  Mary  Lou  sprained  her 
ankle.  Ed  Carroll,  one  of  the  guests,  drove 
her  home.  Soon  Ed  was  seriously  in  love  with 
Mary  Lou,  though  she  had  told  him  of  her 
engagement  to  Bobbie. 

At  the  time  Mary  Lou  was  due  back  in  New 
York,  her  trunk  arrived,  but  she  did  not  ap- 
pear. Worried,  Bobbie  wired  the  Whites,  who 
answered  that  Mary  Lou  had  left  already. 
Onening  her  belongings,  Bobbie  came  across 
her  diary,  which  related  her  meeting  Ed,  and 
his  mad  infatuation  with  her.  Hurriedly  Bob- 
bie went  off  to  find  his  love.  Discovering  that 
Ed's  former  home  was  in  Arizona  he  journeyed 
ihere.  Days  passed  with  no  success,  until  one 
evening  in  a  saloon,  Bobbie  met  a  drunken 
man,  who  was  carrying  a  Spanish  shawl,  which 
he  claimed  was  for  his  friend's  girl.  Upon  fur- 
ther conservation,  it  developed  that  the  girl 
was  Mary  Lou.  Bobbie  followed  the  man  to 
d's  cabin  in  the  woods  and  found  Mary  Lou. 
She  begged  Bobbie  not  to  hurt  Ed,  as  he  has 
been  kind  to  her,  aside  from  having  kept  her 
prisoner,  until  she  would  consent  to  accept  his 
name. 

A  happy  Bobbie  brought  Mary  Lou  to  a  mini- 
ster, and  they  were  married.  The  Granny  and 
Mrs.  Shelby  came  to  live  with  them  in  Arizona, 
as  Bobbie  obtained  a  good  job  there.  Two 
years  later,  they  met  Ed  again.  When  Mary 
showed  him  her  baby,  a  tear  spattered  the 
child's  face,  as  Ed  regretted  it  was  not  his. 
Peeling  sorry  for  his  frustrated  love,  Bobbie 
and  Mary  Lou  cordially  invited  him  to  visit 
them  whenever  he  had  the  urge.  Sadly  they 
watched  him  move  down  the  street,  sorry  he 
could  not  share  their  contented  feeling. 

 o  

WILD  HEAVEN 
Katherine  Thompson 

IMPATIENTLY,  Richard  Barclay,  president  of 
the  New  York  Trust  Company,  waited  for 
his  son,  at  his  sumptuous  offices.  At  last 
the  secretary  announced  him,  adding  that  he 
had  a  young  woman  with  him.  Angrily  Mr. 
Barclay  ordered  his  son  in  alone,  leaving  the 
dark-eyed,  chiseled-featured  girl  outside.  A 
fiery  interview  took  place  between  father  and 
son,  but  Harold  refused  to  give  up  Wanda, 
to  whom  he  had  just  been  married.  Mr.  Bar- 
clay tried  to  use  the  argument  that  Wanda  was 
an  Indian,  but  to  no  avail.  Harold  Barclay 
had  been  popular  in  society,  and  many  femin- 
ine hearts  beat  excitedly  when  he  had  entered 
a  room,  but  no  one  had  ever  won  his  affections, 
until  he  met  the  beautiful  Indian  dancer.  Leav- 
ing his  father  dissatisfied,  Harold  returned  to 
the  wating  girl.  With  a  limited  amount  of 
money,  they  took  a  train  to  the  West, 
where  Harold  would  seek  employment.  He 
no  longer  looked  to  his  father  for  any  assist- 
ance. When  weary  Mr.  Barclay,  Sr.  came 
home,  his  wife  and  charming  young  daughter 
Alys  were  not  sympathetic  with  his  attitude 
towards  their  Harold,  whom  they  loved  dearly. 
But  he  was  adamant. 

In  San  Carlos  Harold  and  Wanda  built  their 
peaceful  life,  on  the  small  salary  Harold  was 
earning  in  a  bank.  Two  years  passed,  when 
tragic  events  interrupted  this  even  flow — Wanda 
died  in  child-birth,  leaving  Harold  little  Phyl- 
lis in  her  place.  Writing  his  best  friend,  George 
Brook  to  take  care  of  Phyllis,  while  he  worked 
towards  a  goal,   the  child  was  sent  East,  in 


care  of  Mamie  Lowe,  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  Phyllis  since  the  mother's  death.  George 
and  his  wife  Anita  were  joyous  at  having  this 
exquisite,  dark-eyed  child  in  their  home.  Phyllis 
grew  up  into  a  lovely  lady,  resembling  her  In- 
dian mother.  At  16  she  was  taken  to  Paris 
for  awhile,  where  she  studied  art,  having  shown 
definite  talent  in  painting.  She  returned  to  a 
distinguished  position  in  society's  younger  set, 
and  to  enthusiastic  approval  of  her  ability  as 
artist.  Her  wild,  free  blood  still  ran  through 
her  young  veins,  and  she  loathed  this  artificial 
life.  One  night  at  a  party  in  her  honor,  Phyl- 
lis ran  off  to  her  "Wild  Heaven,"  as  she 
called  the  nook  she  reserved  far  away  from 
the  house.  Her  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  Bob  Dixon,  whom  she 
had  never  met  before.  He  was  visiting  his 
aunt,  Mildred  Blackston,  and  had  also  escaped 
from  a  noisy  party,  soon  they  were  amiably 
chatting,  and  Bob  discovered  Phyllis  was  the 
creator  of  the  pictures  he  so  admired.  Their 
brief  acquaintance  ended  when  both  returned 
to  their  respective  homes.  At  a  luncheon  given 
bv  Virginia  Nolan,  Phyllis  met  Bob's  aunt, 
who  did  not  know  of  the  girl's  fleeting  contact 
with  her  nephew.  Enthusiastically  Mrs.  Black- 
ston told  Phyllis  she  must  meet  her  nephew, 
who  was  also  a  fine  artist.  The  girl  was  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  learn  that  he  too  painted, 
as  the  boy  had  not  revealed  his  talent,  at  their 
short  meeting.  Bob  Dixon  and  Phyllis  were  in- 
troduced formally  by  the  aunt,  and  a  fine 
friendship  ensued.  Through  Bob,  Phyllis  re- 
ceived a  part  in  the  Follies,  where  she  would 
sing  with  him,  as  he  also  had  been  asked  to  take 
a  role.  One  evening,  being  eager  to  meet  Mrs. 
Holman,  about  whom  Bob  had  spoken  so  much, 
Phyllis  by  a  clever  ruse  went  to  her  home. 
Mrs.  Holman  was  a  widow  whose  husband  had 
died  tragically  after  a  month  of  marriage,  and 
her  father,  once  a  wealthy  banker,  was  now 
poor.  Sh°  was  modeling  for  Bob  to  earn  some 
money.  Phyllis  did  not  manage  to  see  Mrs. 
Holman,  but  saw  •  the  father  for  a  moment. 
When  the  girl  met  the  model  at  Bob's  studio, 
they  became  wonderful  friends.  At  this  time, 
Phyllis  had  an  exciting  letter,  which  stated 
that  her  father  would  return  soon  to  take  her 
l^ek  with  him  to  the  West.  Eagerly  she  await- 
ed his  coming,  despite  her  foster-parents  great 
desire  to  keep  her  with  them. 

One  day  as  she  returned  home  for  dinner,  the 
news  greeted  her  that  George  and  Anita  would 
be  late,  as  they  had  had  a  slight  accident  in 
their  car.  Shortly  after  Bob  came,  and  hur- 
riedly explained  that  Mrs.  Holman  had  been 
;~jured  by  George's  car.  Together  they  sped 
to  the  hospital.  Many  weeks  the  model  re- 
mained in  bed,  while  Phyllis  came  dailv  to 
see  her.  At  the  opening  performance  of  the 
Follies,  it  was  managed  so  that  Mrs.  Holman 
could  see  the  play  from  a  wheel-chair.  When 
the  show  was  over,  Phyllis  came  out  to  see 
her  friend,  and  found  a  strange  man  with  her. 
Mrs.  Holman  introduced  him  as  her  brother, 
and  to  everyone's  amazement,  he  was  Harold, 
Phvllis's  father,  and  Mrs.  Holman  was  Alys. 
With  all  this  joy,  a  tragic  note  crept  in — it  was 
evident  Alys  was  dying.  But  she  did  not  pass 
away  unhappy,  for  there  was  a  reconciliation 
between   father   and  son. 

 o  

THE    JEWELS    OF    THE  COUNTESS 
TREASURE  TROVE 

Emma   B.  Combs 

QUEEN  ISABELLA  II  had  been  requested 
not  to  return  to  Madrid.  The  Royal 
Palace  was  in  a  state  of  commotion,  as 
word  was  passed  from  lip  to  lip  about  the 
Revolutionists.  Cristina,  Countess  de  Montijo, 
the  first  lady-in-waiting  to  her  Majesty,  was 
in  charge  of  the  Royal  jewels.  The  Countess, 
who  had  ruled  the  Palace  in  the  Queen's  ab- 
sence, began  preparations  for  flight.  A  letter 
fiom  her  husband,  the  Count,  gave  her  instruc- 
tions to  collect  the  jewels  and  bank  bills  and 
leave  that  night.  She  handed  the  letter  on  to 
Elvira  Ocampo,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
Cameo,  but  no  comment  passed  between  them, 
as  they  knew  there  were  spies  all  about  them. 
The  note  mentioned  that  Perez,  a  trust-worthy 
subject  fo  the  Queen,  be  given  the  supervision 
of  the  trip.  As  the  Countess  Cristina  open  the 
safe,  the  sound  of  footsteps  startled  her.  She 
turned  to  see  Antonio  Trujillo,  Colonel  Rivera's 
aide,  standing  in  the  doorway.  The  Countess 
did  not  trust  him,  though  he  pretended  suavely 
to  be  present  to  guard  her.  Sending  him  on  a 
useless  errand,  she  arranged  in  his  absence  to 
confer  with  Perez.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the 
air  was  tense  with  quivering  excitement.  Peo- 
ple stood  about  in  groups  and  debated  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  affairs.  Some  said  the  Re- 
volutionists would  sack  the  Palace;  others 
claimed  no  Republic  would  be  established,  in- 
stead another  monarchy  would  be  built  under 
the  crown  of  Don  Carlos.  Not  only  the  Revo- 
lutionists were  interested  in  the  movements 
of  the  Ro3'al  Party,  but  also  a  group  of  outlaw 
brigands. 

Barras,  Mario  and  Alonso  were  the  three 
thieves,  who  were  working  hand  in  hand  with 
Trujillo.  These  and  their  accomplices,  num- 
bering about  ten,  sat  around  a  fire  in  the  depths 


of  a  thick  forest  of  cork  trees;  their  horses 
were  hidden  in  a  deep  ravine  nearby.  Gil, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  horses,  stationed  him- 
self to  keep  watch.  The  flames  made  strange 
patterns  as  they  flickered  on  the  dark  faces 
of  the  picturesque  group,  dressed  in  colorful 
robbers'  costumes.  The  most  sinister  face 
was  that  of  Barras,  the  most  noted  and  most 
feared  of  Spanish  brigands.  A  whistle  dis- 
turbed the  relaxed  figures  of  the  band;  they 
hurriedly  rose  and  mounted  their  horses.  The 
guards  of  the  Royal  Party  were  outnumbered 
and  quietly  submitted  to  the  thieves.  Sudden- 
ly the  figure  of  Gil  appeared,  astride  his  swift- 
ly galloping  horse.  He  shouted  breathlessly; 
"The  Ciriisis!  the  Carlists.'"  In  an  instant  the 
robbers  were  upon  their  horses — in  their  ex- 
citement, leaving  much  of  the  plunder  behind. 
Ban  as,  carrying  the  jewels,  which  he  had  not 
relinquished  in  the  rush,  made  his  way  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Finding  a  retreat  on  French  soil, 
he  fell  asleep,  wearied  by  his  exhausting  ride. 
When  he  awoke,  pangs  of  hunger  filled  him. 
He  left  the  retreat,  looking  carefully  at  his 
surroundings,  when  he  heard  the  crackling  of 
leaves  and  Dranches.  Hurriedly  he  turned  back 
to  his  haven,  afraid  of  the  unknown  strange 
dangers  that  lurk  in  dense  forests.  At  night- 
fall, stealthily  he  made  his  way  out  again,  cau- 
tiously walking  to  a  tree.  He  had  scarcely 
passed  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  leafy  tree, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  break- 
ing branch.  Turning  around,  he  saw  a  huge 
bear  close  to  him.  He  had  no  fear  of  the 
beast,  and  he  was  starving.  He  drew  his  knife, 
but  even  as  the  blade  entered  the  body  of  the 
bear,  the  enraged  animal  threw  him  to  earth. 

Years  passed,  and  the  tale  of  the  robbery 
became  almost  a  myth  to  the  younger  people. 
In  France  in  1913,  a  group  of  geologists  ex- 
ploring the  Pyrennes,  unearthed  a  leather  bag 
containing  jewels  of  great  value,  among  them 
a  necklace  of  pearls  and  diamonds  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  one  given  by  the  Czar  of 
Russia  to  Isabella  II  of  Spain.  The  bag  also 
contained  bank-notes.  There  were  a  thousand 
conjectures  about  the  discovery.  Excavations 
were  continued,  revealing  two  skeltons,  one  of 
a  man,  and  the  other  of  a  large  animal,  pre- 
sumably a  bear.  When  the  Countess  de  Mon- 
tijo, still  residing  in  Paris,  read  this  newspaper 
account,  she  cried  excitedly,  "My  jewels!  My 
jewels!" 

■  o  

THE  SLEUTHING  MINISTER 
Harold  T.  Wilson 

YOUNG  Fred  Burns  came  to  Putman  to 
serve  as  minister  of  the  Methodist  chur- 
ches. John  Blight,  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school,  warned  the  young  man  of  the 
bad  financial  condition  of  that  section  of  West 
Virginia.  For  two  years  the  congregations  had 
been  without  the  guidance  of  a  pastor,  as  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  his  services.  But 
Fred  was  only  twenty-two,  and  eager  to  brave 
all  perils.  Soon  he  became  a  much-talked  of 
figure,  as  he  rode  from  church  to  church,  ac- 
quiring the  name  of  the  "Circuit  Rider."  One 
branch  refused  to  listen  to  his  sermons,  as  to 
their  aged,  dusty  minds  no  young  man  could 
lead  people  to  God.  Despite  their  attitude, 
Fred  stubbornly  retained  his  post,  and  won 
them  over  by  his  endurance.  At  another  time 
complaints  were  registered  because  Fred  be- 
came umpire  of  the  baseball  teams.  To  the 
provincial  minds,  this  was  sacreligious.  Soon 
Fred  made  them  realize  that  people  would  ac- 
quiesce more  quickly  to  his  teachings  of  the 
Lord,  if  he  joined  in  their  human  activities. 
One  day  Ara  Duncan  and  Gladys  Davis  came 
to  the  young  minister  to  be  married.  And  al- 
though he  did  not  as  yet  have  authority  to 
perform  a  wedding,  the  young  people  liked  Fred 
so  he  was  asked  to  be  their  best  man.  Through 
this  incident  he  met  Marie  Davis,  the  younger 
sister  of  Gladys,  with  whom  he  became  very 
good  friends.  On  a  walk,  Burns  met  a  large 
dog,  who  took  a  liking  to  the  minister.  When 
Marie  saw  the  animal,  she  was  overjoyed,  as 
she  ran  to  the  house  shouting  that  Grand- 
father's dog  had  been  found.  Bewildered  at 
all  this  confusion,  Fred  was  shortly  enlightened 
about  this  mysterious  grandfather.  Eben 
Frazier  had  been  president  of  the  Putnam  Na- 
tional Bank.  At  the  time  the  institution  went 
bankrupt,  because  of  dishonest  handling  of 
moneys,  Frazier  disappeared,  even  though  many 
thought  he  had  no  hand  in  the  swindling.  For 
two  years  no  word  had  bee  heard  of  him,  until 
Fred  met  the  friendly  canine.  A  note  was 
found  under  the  collar  of  the  dog,  dated  two 
years  back,  which  revealed  Eben's  innocence, 
and  exposed  the  guilt  of  the  other  bank  offi- 
cials. It  seemed  that  Eben  sent  this  note, 
while  he  was  being  threatened  with  death  in 
Mt.  Etna,  or  the  choice  of  leaving  for  New  Mex- 
ico, so  that  the  blame  could  be  placed  on  him. 
Mt.  Etna,  Duncan  explained  to  the  preacher, 
was  an  old  cellar,  about  which  mysterious  tales 
circulated.  Great  crimes  were  supposed  to 
have  been  committed  there,  and  ghosts,  le- 
gends stated,  walked  frequently  in  its  vicin- 
ity. Fred  determined  that  he  would  unravel 
this  enigma,  and  confirm  Eben's  death,  and 
also  get  the  will  for  the  girls,  which  he  had 
left  them. 
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In  December,  when  there  was  heavy  snow 
on  the  ground,  Fred  became  acquainted  with 
an  old,  shabby  man.  Upon  further  friendship, 
he  discovered  Jake  McCoy  was  named  Jail- 
bird Jake,  because  of  his  intimacy  with  many 
jails.  Jake  was  not  harmful  ordinarily,  but 
became  violent  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Due  to  his  friendship  with  Fred,  which  at  first 
caused  loud  comments  from  the  village,  Jake 
secured  a  job,  stopped  drinking,  and  turned  into 
a  respectable  citizen.  For  a  long  time  Fred 
had  no  luck  in  his  futile  search  in  the  damp 
Mt.  Etna.  He  found  another  skeleton  hidden 
there,  but  Eben's,  whom  he  would  rceognize 
by  a  silver-plated  shin-bone  on  the  righ  leg, 
and  a  missing  little  finger  on  the  left  hand. 
Meanwhile,  the  preacher  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  threatening  his  life,  if  he  continued  to 
meddle  in  Eben's  affairs.  After  careful  study, 
with  the  aid  of  Maggie,  who  worked  at  the 
postoffice,  and  Johnny  Cobb,  a  half-witted 
hunch-back,  Fred  sdicovered  that  Messinger,  a 
lawyer,  had  written  the  letter.  Having  a 
strange  dream  one  night,  in  which  Jake  was 
the  main  figure,  Fred  followed  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  McCo  in  the  hallucination,  and 
sought  ben's  body  in  the  Plum  Creek.  With 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Newell  for  witnesses,  Fred 
discovered   the   old   man's  skelton. 

This  exploration  also  brought  many  inter- 
esting things  to  light.  Jake,  upon  hearing  of 
the  discovery  wired  to  his  wife  Freda,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  18  years,  to  come  at  once.  He 
told  the  minister  that  Eben  had  merely  been  the 
overseer  of  the  bank,  but  that  Jake  had  really 
owned  it.  Now  that  it  was  confirmed  that 
Eben  really  was  dead,  he  dug  up  the  money 
he  had  hidden,  and  sent  for  his  mate.  Upon 
Freda's  arrival,  it  was  found,  to  Fred's  am- 
azement, that  he  was  her  son,  and  McKoy  his 
step-father,  who  had  married  his  mother  late 
in  life.  Fred  had  been  brought  up  by  an 
uncle.  Now  Fred  set  to  work,  getting  the 
bank  officials  and  clerks  convicted  of  embez- 
zlement and  of  murder.  One  night  when  Jake 
was  very  drunk,  he  told  Fred  that  he  had  been 
bullied  into  firing  the  shot  that  killed  Eben, 
during  one  of  his  insane  intoxicated  moods. 
After  this  startling  revelation,  Jake  being  too 
inebriated  to  direct  his  horse,  led  him  into  the 
icy  river,  where  he  was  drowned.  It  was  ex- 
posed htat  Maggie  was  his  half-sister,  being 
McKoy's  child  from  his  marriage  to  Freda. 
Resigned  to  not  having  Fred,  Maggie  decided 
to  accept  Rev.  Samuel  Perry  of  Coalville.  The 
trial  of  the  other  bank  officials  was  very  thril- 
ling, as  the  sheriff  too,  was  involved  in  the 
bank  swindling.  During  the  trial,  Casey 
Allen  attempted  to  shoot  Fred,  injuring  his 
arm  slightly.  They  were  all  convicted  of  rob- 
bery, and  sent  to  the  penetentiary  for  varying 
terms,  at  the  end  at  which  they  would  be  tried 
for  murder.  Remembering  McCoy's  prophetic 
words  that  Fred  dig  up  the  earth  at  Mt.  Etna, 
the  young'er  preacher  made  this  his  last  act 
in  the  exciting  case.  Upon  patiently  working 
at  Mt.  Etna,  he  discovered  Eben's  will,  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  letter  Fred  had  found  under 
the  collar  of  the  dog.  The  will  designated  that 
the  girls  could  not  get  the  money,  if  they  mar- 
ried. Cheerfully  Marie  gave  her  share  to  her 
sister,  as  she  flung  her  arms  around  her  be- 
loved sleuthing  Minister,  to  whom  she  would 
be  married  within  a  short  time. 

 o  

CAST  ADRIFT 
Delilah    K.  Smith 

TOM  COBURN  was  unable  to  get  work  in 
his  native  city.  Weary  of  his  ill-fortune, 
he  decided  to  go  away  for  a  period  of 
time.  Wandering  down  to  the  docks,  he  man- 
aged fo  get  aboard  a  ship  as  a  seaman.  Maggie 
Bailie,  Tom's  sweetheart,  grieved  at  his  de- 
parture, and  patiently  waited  for  his  return. 
Tom's  ship  was  caught  in  a  gale,  and 
every  had  to  leave  the  boat,  in  order 
to  be  saved.  Tom  was  washed  up  on  the 
rocks  at  Point  Baja,  and  was  discovered  by  a 
lovely  Mexican  girl,  Refugio,  who  had  him 
taken  to  a  hospital.  For  many  days  he  was 
delirious,  and  moaned  for  Maggie.  In  his  fever 
he  talked  to  Rodriguez,  his  nurse,  of  hidden 
treasure  in  the  moutnains  of  his  native  home. 
When  he  recovered,  he  confirmed  these  rav- 
ings o  fillness.  by  giving  Rodriguez  a  map  of 
the  location  of  the  treasure.  Upon  gaining 
back  his  health,  which  left  him  depressed,  Tom 
journeyed  back  to  the  States.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Maggie  and  home  yet,  as  he  wanted 
to  make  good  before  doing  that,  and  there  were 
no  opportunities  in  his  own  city.  Tom  did  not 
write  to  Maggie,  but  once,  in  the  interval, 
waiting  until  he  could  go  to  her  in  person.  On 
the  land  where  he  now  had  settled  temporarily, 
he  discovered  gold.  Ralph  Sanborn  came  to 
inspect  the  Alfaratta  Mine,  and  gave  Tom  a 
large  sum  of  cash  for  it,  promising  to  send 
him  the  balance  in  a  month.  Needing  a  job, 
and  hearing  of  Tom's  good  fortune,  Frank 
Bonnelli  visited  Coburn,  who  helped  him  in 
giving  him  work.  While  they  were  sleeping, 
Tom  became  aware  of  Frank  bending  over  him, 
and  gave  him  a  blow.  On  turning  up  the  light, 
he    found    Frank    on    the    floor,    with    a  gun 


clutched  in  his  hand.  Realizing  Frank's  de- 
signs upon  him.  to  steal  his  money,  Tom  sho: 
him.  Fearing  that  no  one  would  believo 
his  story  of  self-defense,  Tom  threw  Frank'n 
dead  body  over  a  precipice. 

Meanwhile  Maggie  was  sad  over  Tom's  pro- 
longed absence,  and  gave  up  hope  of  hearing 
from  horn.  Russel  Saybrook,  a  farmer,  whos  i 
wife  had  reecntly  passed  away,  courted  Mag- 
gie. She  was  lonely  and  accepted  Russel's 
proposal  of  marriage.  Two  children,  Tom  and 
Don  were  born  to  them.  Maggie  grieved  be- 
cause the  farm  did  not  yield  returns,  and 
Saybrook  was  contemplating  going  elsewhere 
of  a  firm  to  make  good,  and  would  have  to 
leave  his  family  behind.  Now  Tom's  eagerness 
to  return  to  his  native  home  was  heightened 
by  Frank's  untimely  death.  Telling  no  one  of 
his  newlyfound  fortune,  he  journeyed  to  hi  I 
father,  only  to  find  that  his  father  had  moved 
away.  Upon  inquiring  about  Maggie,  he  learn- 
ed that  "she  had  been  married  to  Saybrook  and 
had  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  named 
after  him.  Deeply  grieved  at  these  ill  tidings, 
he  went  to  see  Maggie.  Her  surprise  was 
great  when  Tom  appeared  in  the  door,  but  she 
felt  he  had  come  too  late,  and  turned  him 
away.  Realizing  the  futility  of  the  situation, 
Tom  retraced  his  steps. 

A  short  time  after  Tom's  return,  Mexicans 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  headed  by  Rodriguez, 
and  diligently  mined  the  earth.  They  explained 
that  Tom  had  left  them  the  map  revealing 
the  treasured  land.  Tom  decided  to  take  a 
trip,  as  he  felt  bowed  down  with  sorrow  at 
losing  Maggie.  When  he  returned,  the  news 
greeted  him  of  Saybrook's  accidental  deaht. 
Hurriedly  he  went  to  Maggie,  who  sobbed  out 
the  sad  tale  on  his  shoulder.  Together  they 
planned  to  rebuild  their  lives  on  Tom's  fertile 
land. 


VICTIMS  OF  SIN 
Eleanor  W.  Gless 

AND  the  sins  of  the  father  shall  be  vis- 
ited upon  the  heads  of  the  children 
unto  the  third  generation" — and  how 
true  little  Gwendalend  Beth  Spencer  found 
this.  When  she  was  a  mere  babe,  her  mother 
was  forced  to  move  from  the  town  where  she 
was  born  and  raised  because  she  couldn't 
s+and  the  disgrace  of  being  an  unmarried  mo- 
ther. And  she  never  did  get  over  it — pining 
away,  and  dying  a  short  time  after,  leaving 
her  baby  with  the  kind-hearted  Simpsons.  Mrs. 
Simpson  did  everything  she  could  to  make 
Gwendalend  happy,  treating  her  as  she  did  her 
own  daughter,  and  warning  her  that  the  right 
path  was  always  the  happiest  in  the  end. 

For  a  long  time,  Gwendaland  heeded  Mrs. 
Simpson's  words.  She  would  pass  by  the 
tempting  offers  of  rides  every  morning,  as  she 
went  marketing,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
handsome  men  with  their  fine  cars  who  in- 
vited her.  Then,  one  day,  a  beautiful  big 
roadster  stopped  beside  her  as  she  was  coming 
out  of  the  store,  "Morning  Glory,"  a  lovely 
voice  said,  and  she  saw  a  handsome  young 
man  beckoning  to  her.  That  morning,  Gwen- 
daland paid  no  attention,  but  the  next  day. 
when  he  spoke  to  her  again,  she  forgot  all 
warning  given  her  by  Mrs.  Simpson  and  jumped 
into  the  car.  "Why  shouldn't  I  enjoy  myself 
while  Im  young,"  she  asked.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  many  such  rides  with  Mr. 
James  Randol,  for  that  was  the  charming  young- 
man's  name.  He  teased  Gwendoland  jokingly 
when  she  told  him  she  didn't  know  the  name 
of  her  father,  and  flattered  her — paying  all 
sorts  of  compliments,  saying  that  she  was  so 
pretty  and  sweet,  and  that  she  was  wasting  her 
time    with    the  Simpsons. 

Gwendoland  was  very  happy.  She  sang 
all  day  long,  and  kept  herself  busy  about 
the  house  when  she  was  there,  all  the  while 
making  up  excuses  to  give  Mrs.  Simpson,  as 
to  why  she  was  out  so  long.  Every  night  she 
would  slip  out,  putting  pillows  in  her  bed  to 
appear  as  though  she  were  hunched  under  the 
covers  in  case  anyone  looked  in. 

James  took  her  to  his  club — a  place  where 
everybody  danced  and  got  drunk,  and  didn't 
much  care  what  happened.  Once,  Gwenoland 
woke  up  in  her  own  room,  never  knowing  how 
she  got  there.  Finally,  James  invited  her  to  his 
apartment  to  see  his  paintings.  They  ate  and 
drank  a  lot,  and  she  remembered  going  into 
the  art  room  and  seeing'  a  few  paintings,  and 
that  James  told  her  to  lie  down  on  a  lounge — 
she  'felt  him  kissing  her,  but  was  too  dizzy  to 
hear  what  he  said.  It  was  day  when  she 
awoke.  Alarmed,  she  awakened  James  and 
hurried  home. 

When  Gwenoldand  came  downstairs  later 
in  the  morning,  she  found  the  Simpson  family 
waiting  for  her.  They  rebuked  her  soundly 
for  running  around  with  a  strange  man  and  for 
staying  out  all  night  with  him.  Mrs.  Simpson 
made  her  promise  that  she  wouldn't  go  out 
again  without  her  permission.  Shortly  after 
this,  Gwendoland  became  very  ill,  and  the  doc- 
tor told  her  she  was  to  become  a  mother. 
Dazed  with  grief,  Gwendoland  hastened  to  see 
James  and  tried  to  make  him  marry  her  but 
he  only  laughed  and  offered  her  money.  She 
decided  that  she  could  never  go  back  to  the 


kind-hearted  Simpsons  again.  She  walked  on 
and  on,  finally  dropping  with  exhaustion.  She 
was  found  by  Dale  Rammage,  a  good  looking 
young  man  who  was  as  kindhearted  and  lov- 
able as  he  was  handsome.  Dale  fell  in  love 
with  Gwendoland  at  first  sight.  He  took  her 
home  with  him,  and  after  she  had  been  there 
a  short  time,  she  realized  that  she  would  have 
to  tell  these  good  people,  Dale  and  his  Aunt 
Polly,  of  her  trouble.  Meanwhile,  she  read  of 
Randol's  death — his  car  had  been  wrecked  by 
a  girl  whom  he'd  ruined,  and  breaking  down, 
she  confessed  what  had  happened  to  Aunt  Polly, 
who  in  turn,  told  Dale.  Gwendoland  felt  that 
she  couldnt  bear  it  if  Dale  ceased  to  love  her 
when  he  heard — but  instead  of  turning  from 
her,  his  heart  was  full  of  pity  and  he  deter- 
mined that  from  now  on,  she  would  never  be 
unhappy  again  if  it  was  in  his  power.  He  and 
Gwendoland  were  married  immediately,  and 
when  seven  months  later  Gwendoland's  son  was 
born,  they  named  it  Glen-Dale,  and  Dale  was 
as  happy  and  loved  it  as  though  it  was  his  own. 
it  as  though  it  was  his  own. 

The  Simpsons  had  been  worried  and  heart- 
broken because  they  could  find  no  trace  of 
Owendoland.  save  the  note  she  had  left,  tell- 
ing them  that  she  would  cause  no  more  trou- 
ble or  heartaches  to  them.  Ruth,  one  of  the 
daughters,  praved  every  night  that  Gwendoland 
would  find  happiness  and  come  back  to  them 
some  day.  Her  prayer  was  answered.  Gwen- 
doland and  her  husband  and  the  rest  of  the 
Ramages  drove  to  the  Simpson  home.  There 
never  was  a  happier  meeting  than  this  one. 
The  two  families  became  the  best  friends  and 
were  very,  very  happy. 

"May  God  guide  our  children,"  Gwendoland 
often  said,  "and  help  us  to  tell  them  the  right 
things  from  the  wrong  before  that  horrid  mon- 
ster temptation  swallows  them  up  and  makes 
them  a  victim  of  sin." 

 o  

LOST  HERITAGE 

Sally  Colton 

THE  first  time  Diana  Sullivan  became  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  world  she  lived  in,  was 
when  she  reached  her  twelfth  year.  It 
was  visiting  day  at  the  home  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, and  everyone  had  guests,  excepting 
Diana,  who  sat  in  her  wheel-chair  and  gazed 
mutely  at  the  groups.  Until  now  the  child 
i^ad  perfect  limbs  in  structure,  but  they  were 
paralyzed,  and  without  power.  Her  mind  was 
defective  caused  by  the  physical  handicap.  But 
on  this  day,  as  she  watched  the  happy  faces 
of  the  frail,  white  children  greeting  their  par- 
ents, something  deep  and  quivering  broke  in- 
side of  her  sleeping  nervous  system,  and  caused 
tears  to  stream  out  of  her  eyes.  Her  mind 
became  cleared  of  the  fog  that  shadowed  it, 
and  as  she  stretched  her  limbs,  with  fierce 
joy  she  realized  that  miraculously  she  could 
use  them.  Running  wildly,  she  went  to  Miss 
Dawson,  the  kind  nurse,  to  show  her  this  won- 
derful gift  of  control  that  came  to  her.  The 
doctors,  nurses  and  children  rejoiced  in  her 
recovery.  Several  years  elapsed  since  this 
beautiful  day.  The  authorities  decided  to  al- 
low Diana  to  leave  the  home.  Miss  Mooney, 
the  supervisor,  told  Diana  the  limited  know- 
ledge she  had  of  the  girl's  history,  before  she 
was  sent  out  into  the  outer  world.  It  seemed 
that  Diana  had  been  brought  to  the  home  when 
she  was  one  vear  old  by  an  unknown  man, 
who  claimed  he  was  a  friend  of  her  wealthy 
family.  He  said  her  parents  were  busy  and 
had  no  time  to  care  properly  for  the  ailing 
child.  Her  real  name  was  not  revealed  by 
him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Korlin  adopted  Diana,  and 
brought  her  to  their  sumptuous  home.  Soon 
she  realized  why  she  had  been  taken.  Though 
Mr.  Korlin  was  kindly,  the  wife  was  a  mean 
woman,  who  made  Diana  act  as  maid,  and 
help  out  in  the  theatres  they  owned,  as  usher. 
The  one  bright  ray  was  Burton,  the  lovely 
bachelor  brother  of  Mrs.  Korlin. 

Diana  was  growing  into  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
often  acted  before  the  mirror,  when  no  one 
was  home.  Burton  told  her  of  his  sad  love 
affair.  He  was  so  busy  making  money,  that 
he  treated  his  fiance  miserably.  She  broke 
r'ith  him,  as  she  decided  to  marry  another  man. 
Now  Burton  hungered  for  the  completion  of  her 
love,  realizing  money  was  not  all.  Wisely, 
Diana  suggested  that  perhaps  the  girl  told  an 
untruth  in  regard  to  her  marriage  to  another 
man,  in  order  to  save  her  hurt  pride.  When 
Burton  explained  that  the  girl's  name  was 
Ruby  Dawson,  Diana  was  delighted,  as  Miss 
Dawson  had  been  her  nurse  at  the  home. 
Through  a  clever  ruse,  Diana  arranged  to  have 
Miss  Dawson  come  to  the  house,  when  a  re- 
conciliation took  place  between  the  old  lovers. 
One  evening,  the  pair  arranged  to  take  Diana 
secretaly  to  the  theatre,  to  meet  Larry  and  his 
father,  the  rich  Mr.  Hampstead.  Burton  bought 
her  charming  clothes,  without  his  sister's 
knowledge.  Eagerly  Diana  waited  for  the  eve- 
ning of  the  Charity  Ball  theatre  party.  Look- 
ing beautiful,  she  was  introduced  to  Larry,  who 
immediately  fell  in  love  with  her.  Shocked  by 
the  rude  and  cold  greeting  his  father  gave  her, 
Diana  had  a  relapse  of  the  paralytic  stroke, 
aggravated   by  the  hard  work  she  had  been 
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doing'  for  Mrs.  Korlin.  In  a  few  weeks,  through 
careful  doctoring,  aided  by  Ruby's  nursing, 
Diana  recovered.  Without  telling  anyone,  one 
evening,  Ruby  and  Burton,  and  Larry  and 
Diana  ran  off  and  had  a  quiet  'double'  wedding. 

When  Mr.  Hampstead  came  to  dinner  at  the 
Korlin  house,  he  bitterly  told  Diana  that  she 
must  stop  seeing  his  son,  adding  she  had  no 
place  in  their  select  circle.  During  the  scene, 
Larry,  and  Ruby  entered,  telling  Mr.  Hamp- 
stead about  the  marriage.  A  letter  dropped 
out  of  Larry's  father  pocket,  postmarked 
Italy,  which  he  eagerly  tried  to  pick  up.  Diana 
snatched  it  first,  and  read  it.  It  exposed  that 
Diana  Hampstead,  known  as  Miss  Sullivan  was 
Mr.  Hampstead's  ward,  and  the  convent  in  Italy 
would  accept  her,  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
contented  with  their  rules,  which  were  less 
rigid  than  the  ones  he  proposed.  This  situa- 
tion demanded  an  explanation,  which  Mr. 
Hampstead  gave.  He  told  the  sad  tale  of  his 
sweet  wife,  who  became  cruel,  when  she  met 
Larry's  father,  with  whom  she  ran  away  final- 
ly, and  had  Larry.  Upon  her  early  death,  she 
sent  Larry  to  her  first  husband.  Diana  was  a 
year  old  when  this  happened,  and  the  mother 
lost  interest  in  her.  Through  improper  care, 
the  child  became  paralyzed,  and  the  father 
thinking  she  would  be  crippled  for  life,  left 
her  at  .the  home.  Begging  for  forgiveness, 
Larry  and  Diana  accepted  him.  Glad  they 
were  not  brother  and  sister,  which  at  first 
seemed  the  case,  they  reveled  in  their  new 
happiness.  Now  Diana  had  her  lost  heritage 
of  beauty,  alive  limbs,  a  father  and  a  dear 
husband. 

 o  

GORDON'S  CHANCE 
H.    W.  Bull 

ON  his  wav  back  from  enemy  territory- 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Gordon  had  dis- 
covered two  things.  One,  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  planning  an  attack  of  which  he 
was  able  to  warn  his  officers  in  time.  Two, 
that  there  was  a  German  agent  in  London  who 
was  interested  in  putting  Gordon  out  of  the 
way. 

On  his  way  back  of  the  lines  to  a  much 
reeded  rest,  Gordon  lost  his  cigarette  case, 
ft  was  found  that  same  night,  by  a  private 
marching  to  the  front.  Almost  immediately 
after  he  found  the  case,  a  shell  burst 
at  the  private's  feet.  All  marks  of  identifica- 
tion were  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  Gor- 
don's cigarette  case  with  his  name  engraved  on 
it.  So  it  was  that  when  Gordon  woke  in  the 
next  morning  he  discovered  that  the  news 
had  already  been  sent  that  he  was  dead.  He 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  try 
and  find  the  German  agent  in  London. 

His  activities  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the 
London  police,  but  still  wanting  to  keep  his 
identity  secret  he  tries  to  duck  them  arriving 
at  last  in  a  dark  lane,  which  he  mistakes  for 
his  own  house.  All  the  houses  look  alike  and 
the  wall  gates  are  the  same.  He  ran  through 
the  garden  and  climbed  the  rear  wall  to  where 
he  saw  an  open  window.  He  entered  the 
house.  The  police  passed  by  and  Gordon  was 
about  to  turn  away  from  the  window,  when 
the  lights  in  the  rooms  went  on  suddenly.  He 
had  entered  the  wrong  house!  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  stood  a  beautiful  young  woman  in 
negligee  holding  a  very  competent-looking  pis- 
tol. She  demanded  an  explanation,  and  to  keep 
her  from  turning  his  over  to  the  police  Gor- 
don is  forced  to  tell  her  the  truth  and  dis- 
close his  identity.  He  then  learns  that  the 
girl  is  Lady  Elizabeth  Baring,  a  war-nurse  on 
leave.  Liking  each  other  from  the  start,  they 
decide  to  work  together  on  Gordon's  plans. 
Their  discoveries  lead  them  to  suspect  a  man 
high  in  social  circles  named  Fane.  They  entice 
and  trap  Fane  with  a  carelessly  dropped  hint 
of  important  papers.  Through  papers  in  Fane's 
possessions  they  learn  of  a  secret  base  on  the 
Scottish  coast.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  mlitary 
hospital  in  the  vicinity.  Gordon  disguises  him- 
self as  a  wounded  officer,  the  bandages  hiding 
his  features.  Lady  Betty  goes  along  as  his 
nurse.  Through  this  new  clew  they  hope  to 
learn  not  only  of  a  secret  naval  base,  but  also 
the  identity  of  the  "Master  Spy"  in  London. 

They  stop  at  a  small  inn.  They  find  that 
several  miles  away  is  an  old  castle.  The  cas- 
tle is  surrounded  by  a  moat  in  good  condition, 
and  connected  with  the  sea.  Among  the  places 
where  the  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  lived 
is  an  old  stone  building  occupied  by  a  number 
of  men,  said  to  be  too  badly  wounded  by  com- 
municate with  outsiders. 

Gordon  learns  that  inmates  from  this  "hos- 
pital" take  an  outing  to  the  castle  at  regular 
intervals.  He  suspects  that  that  is  the  sub- 
marine base.  Suspicion  gradually  develops  into 
certainty,  and  telegrams  are  traced  to  the 
"Master  Spy"  in  London.  Gordon  and  Lady 
Betty  pay  several  secret  visits  and  armed  with 
all  the  necessary  information  the  authorities 
are  secretly  assembled  at  the  army  hospitals 
and  around  the  spy  in  London.  Then  one 
swift  raid,  and  the  net  is  drawn  tight. 

Lady  Betty  and  Gordon  now  return  to  Lon- 
don to  be  rewarded  by  their  country  for  their 
bravery,  and  reward  each  other  promptly  with 
their  love. 


BECAUSE    HE    WANTED   TO  TRAVEL 
Arthur  Godbout 

PAUL  was  the  son  of  a  very  rich  man. 
Instead  of  idling  his  days  away  in  leisure, 
he  worked  hard  in  a  factory.  When  Charles, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acuainted  at  work, 
asked  him  why  he  foolishly  chose  to  spend 
long  hours  at  labor,  when  he  might  be  enjoy- 
ing the  warm  days  in  more  pelasing  activities, 
he  replied  that  it  was  the  will  of  his  father. 
Paul  went  on  to  explain  that  his  parent  des- 
ired him  to  know  how  difficult  it  was  to  earn 
money,  and  only  then  would  he  properly  know 
how  to  use  luxurious  freedom.  One  day  the 
rich  man's  son  injured  his  head  and  suffered 
a  broken  arm  in  an  accident  at  the  factory. 
Unconscious,  they  carried  Paul  home,  where 
he  convalesced  for  many  months.  The  friend- 
ship between  Charles  and  Paul  ripened,  though 
the  rich  boy  did  not  return  to  the  factory. 
Often  Charles  visited  Paul  at  his  sumptuous 
home,  where  he  met  the  boy's  parents,  and 
was  introduced  to  Paul's  lovely  young  sis- 
ter, Annie. 

Their  different  social  and  economic  status 
did  not  prevent  Annie  and  Charles  from  fall- 
ing in  love  with  each  other.  When  Charles 
asked  for  Annie's  hand  in  marriage,  her  weal- 
thy father  refused,  thinking  the  boy  did  not 
love  Annie,  but  had  ulterior  designs  on  her 
fortune.  Both  boys,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
volunteered  their  services  when  the  war  came. 
Her  father's  refusal  to  accept  Charles  for  a 
son  did  not  affect  Annie,  whose  heart  remained 
loyal  to  him.  During  his  absence  overseas, 
they  corresponded  frequently.  But  Annie  did 
not  receive  her  lover's  letters,  as  her  father 
secretly  managed  to  intercept  them.  Desiring 
to  terminate  this  futile  love  match,  her  parent 
thought  it  better  that  their  medium  of  note- 
writing  be  destroyed.  Annie,  not  receiving  any 
replies  from  Charles,  wrote  him  reproachfully. 
He  was  at  a  loss  about  the  cruel  tone  of  her 
letters.  Many  months  passed,  and  Annie  de- 
cided that  Charles  no  longer  loved  her,  as  she 
received  no  mail  from  him.  Angrily  she  wrote 
him  her  last  words,  severing  their  friendship. 

Feeling  miserable  at  this  incomprehensible 
action  on  Annie's  part,  Charles  prayed  that  he 
would  meet  death  in  the  war.  When  a  volun- 
teer was  needed  for  the  most  important  and 
dangerous  bit  of  work,  he  would  eagerly  offer 
his  services.  He  carried  through  the  daring 
jobs  with  a  will  to  die.  But  this  was  denied  him. 
as  he  miraculously  escaped  death,  and  suc- 
cessfully did  the  work  assigned.  When  more 
time  elapsed,  he  changed  to  aviation,  hoping 
that  in  the  air,  the  fates  would  dispose  of  him 
more  victoriously.  During  a  battle,  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  to  a  hospital.  Paul  too 
had  been  hurt  in  the  war,  and  was  convalescing 
in  the  same  sanitarium.  Charles  was  placed 
in  the  bed  next  to  Paul's,  and  Paul  could  hear 
his  friend's  delirious  ravings.  From  these  he 
gathered  what  had  happened  in  regard  to 
Annie,  causing  Charles  great  desire  to  die. 
Hurriedly  he  wrote  home  to  his  father,  explain- 
ing Charles'  critical  condition.  The  father  ans- 
wered now  that  the  poor  young  man  could 
wed  his  daughter.  But  Charles,  upon  recover- 
ing, wrote  back  that  it  was  too  late,  as  he  no 
longer  loved  Annie. 

The  war  ended  and  both  boys  returned  to 
their  own  United  States.  Charles  visited  Paul 
and  his  parents,  when  he  again  saw  Annie. 
The  misunderstanding  was  cleared,  and  hap- 
pily the  father  consented  to  their  marriage. 
He  realized  how  deeply  Charles  loved  his 
daughter,  and  that  the  economic  factor  was 
unimportant. 

 o  

A    REIGN   OF  TERROR   ON   THE  WABASH 
O.   D.  Colvin 

IN  March  1SS3,  the  world  was  still  seemingly 
uncivilized,  when  compared  with  the  modern 
inventions  of  today;  but  then  there  were  not 
the  mechanically  perfect  contraptions  which 
relieve  industries  of  their  dangers  and  losses, 
as  in  this  newer  era.  John  Babcock  was  work- 
ing on  the  railroad  which  was  shipping  sheep 
from  Central  Ohio  to  Texas.  One  day  there 
was  a  particularly  enormous  shipment — about 
1001)  sheep  were  being  sent  out.  They  were 
packed  in  cattle  cars  built  in  triple  decks. 
Furiously  Babcock  worked,  with  Andrew  J. 
Bowers  of  Ohio,  helping  him.  At  last  the  cars 
were  slowly  on  their  way  to  new  lands.  Be- 
wildered, the  sheep  tried  to  gaze  out,  as  they 
went  on  their  unknown  journey.  In  front  of 
the  cattle  cars,  were  several  cases  of  pine 
lumber.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  were  seem- 
ingly carefullly  loaded,  boards  loosened  as  the 
train  sped  on  its  long  way.  The  jogging  move- 
ments of  the  vehicles  caused  pieces  of  pine  to 
swiftly  hit  the  cars  upon  which  were  the  sheep. 
Some  of  the  helpless  animals  were  killed.  Great 
commotion  soon  was  created  in  the  passen- 
ger parts.  No  one  could  discover  the  reason 
for  this  panic,  and  many  attempted  to  jump 
off  the  moving  train. 

Jerry,  a  passenger  on  the  railroad,  noticed 
the  frightened  face  of  the  beautiful  blond  lady, 
at  whom  he  had  been  gazing  even  since  he 
had    boarded    the    train.    Awkardly,    he  ap- 


proached her  and  in  gentle  tones  tried  to  soothe 
her  apparently  terrified  nerves.  She  smiled 
wanly,  trying  to  be  brave,  but  it  was  evident 
she  was  in  no  mood  for  romance.  She  was 
going  to  visit  her  mother,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  many  years,  and  it  was  a  tragic 
situation  to  face  the  possibility  of  death,  with- 
out reaching  her  destination. 

Amusing  bits  of  stories,  Jerry  created  for 
Joan,  which  he  learned  was  her  name.  But  no- 
thing helped  to  erase  her  foreboding  of  evil. 
As  always  in  precarious  situations,  the  girl 
exaggerated  the  horrors,  and  with  trembling 
lips  watched  the  crooked  movements  of  the 
crawling  train.  Jerry  determined  to  explore 
for  himself  this  disaster.  Climbing  through  the 
cattle  cars,  after  passing  through  the  passen- 
ger train,  he  came  upon  the  badly-crated  lum- 
ber. After  futher  inspection,  he  realized  where 
the  trouble  originated.  Returning,  with  the 
eyes  of  the  sheep  upon  him,  he  went  to  the 
syes  of  the  sheep  upon  him.  He  returned  to  the 
engineer  and  John  Babcock,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  sheep.  Without  much  ado  he  revealed 
the  source  of  trouble.  How  grateful  they  were, 
and  how  amused  at  the  slight  bungling  which 
caused  so  much  confusion.  Swiftly,  the  train 
came  to  a  sudden  jerky  halt.  Babcock  and 
the  engineer,  with  the  helper,  climbed  out,  and 
soon  had  straightened  out  the  crates.  They 
removed  the  imperfectly  packed  lumber  car. 
Shortly,  the  train  was  again  peacefully  on  its 
way.  Passengers  were  once  more  pacified,  as 
they  turned  the  leaves  of  magazines.  In  a 
minor  way,  Jerry  was  a  train  hero,  and  grate- 
fully Joan  looked  at  him,  with  her  soft  deep 
blue  eyes.  As  they  left  the  train  at  their  des- 
tination, which  happened  fortunately  to  be 
Jerry's  too,  her  mother  waited  for  the  girl. 
When  Joan  introduced  Jerry,  and  related  his 
common-sense  in  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
dying  sheep,  Mrs.  Harris  smiled  wisely.  She 
knew  what  had  motivated  the  young  man  to 
such  activity,  as  she  observed  her  daughter's 
i  harming  flushed  face.  Many  fine  deeds  have 
be<m  stimulated  by  man's  vanity  to  please  and 
attract  a  comely  young  woman. 

 o  

LAND  OF  THE   PURPLE  MIST 
Mrs.   B.   E.  Pedrick 

THE  Rio  Grande  River,  marking  the  West- 
ern boundary  of  Texas,  lent  its  golden 
waters,  warmed  by  the  sun,  to  the  spell 
of  Spring.  Here  was  a  land  where  romance 
flowered,  and  where  fields  and  mountains  were 
touched  at  dusk  with  an  aureola  of  purple  mist. 
Old  Smokey  was  the  nickname  for  the  huge 
mountain,  at  whose  bottom  were  hot  mud 
springs,  from  which  the  sunshine  caused  a  gray 
bluish  smoked  to  rise,  hanging  silently  about 
the  country's  lofty  heights.  The  soil  pene- 
trated its  strength  to  the  hearts  of  the  pion- 
eers, who  came  to  live  in  this  magic  land. 
Dan  Dawson  and  iJm  Crouch  headed  the  lazy 
U  Outfit,  made  up  of  Skillit,  Bud,  Red  and 
other  sturdy  men.  Jim's  wife,  Ella  was  inti- 
mately friendly  with  Jane  Dawson  and  their 
flaxen-haired,  rare  child,  Bessie.  Bessie  loved 
Old  Smokey,  even  though  it  did  frighten  the 
natives  by  its  steady  bluish  vapor,  and  strange 
legends  were  told  of  its  origin.  Her  Indian 
friend,  Old  Lupe  filled  her  childish  days  with 
the  beauty  of  his  wisdom.  He  loved  his  little 
"Moon-Beam,"  as  he  named  her,  whom  he  had 
rescued  when  she  was  a  tiny  girl  from  the 
treacherous  path  upon  which  she  had  lost  her 
way.  The  Dawsons  were  getting  ready  to  send 
Bessie  off  to  Boston,  to  stay  with  her  mother's 
sister,  Jean  for  several  years.  Bessie  played 
the  piano  divinely,  and  her  Aunt  Jean  was 
wealthy  and  moved  in  elite  circles,  which  would 
aid  in  the  education  of  the  lovely  child.  Jane 
and  Ella  would  stop  in  El  Paso,  where  it  was 
secure,  while  the  men  worked  in  the  mountains. 
Red  was  a  member  of  a  treacherous  group  of 
bandits,  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  help  in 
kidnapping  Bessie.  Lupe,  pretending  to  be 
asleep,  eavesdropped,  and  followed  Red.  Hurry- 
ing back  to  camp,  he  exposed  the  foul  scheme, 
without  revealing  Red's  part  in  it.  Through 
a  clever  ruse,  the  plan  was  frustrated  and 
Bessie  was  saved.  Everyone  loved  the  child 
with  her  unspoiled  ways  and  charm.  Budd 
especially  gazed  often  at  the  enchanting  face 
of  Bessie. 

One  morning  shortly  before  her  departure, 
Bessie  rode  along  her  beloved  hills.  She  met 
an  old  man,  with  a  striking,  sad  countenance. 
He  carried  a  violin  case  in  his  hand,  as  he 
trudged  wearily.  They  became  friends,  and 
she  complied  with  his  urging-  that  she  call  him 
Uncle  Sid.  She  brought  him  home,  and  every- 
one was  won  by  his  gentle  tones,  and  evident 
marks  of  wide  culture.  Dan  asked  him  to  re- 
main in  their  camp  and  join  their  activities, 
which  he  gratefully  accepted.  Budd  and  he 
took  an  immediate  deep  liking  to  each  other. 
When  Bessie  played,  the  old  man  marveled  at 
such  skill  in  one  so  young.  With  heavy  hearts, 
the  group  parted  with  the  radiant  Bessie.  Six 
years  she  remained  in  Boston,  and  as  her 
Aunt  Jean  wrote  her  mother,  was  still  unspoiled 
an  unaffected  by  the  admiration  of  many  suit- 
ors. In  her  heart,  there  lingered  the  power  of 
weird  country,  jutting  cliffs,  purple  canyons  and 
dear  friends.  Never  was  she  tempted  to  re- 
main in  the  superficial,  too-crowded  city.  Bes- 
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sie  returned  to  her  beloved  West.  Now  she 
was  truly  beautiful,  and  had  grown  into  a 
bewitching  young  woman.  Her  music  had  ac- 
quired finish,  and  many  compositions  did  she 
create,  trying  to  embody  the  quivering  loveli- 
ness of  the  virile  country.  It  was  evident  that 
Budd  was  deeply  in  love  with  Bessie.  During 
her  absence  he  had  been  in  the  constant  com- 
pany of  Uncle  Sidney,  and  many  things  did 
he  learn  of  books  and  the  world,  and  his  teach- 
er's gentility  filtered  into  Budd  and  rounded 
out  his  already  fine  personality.  He  could 
even  play  the  violin,  which  Sid  had  taught  him. 

Love  crept  into  Bessie's  spirit  for  Budd,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  they  would  marry.  One 
mellow  evening,  when  the  sweet  peace  of  a 
room,  filled  these  lovable  pioneers  with  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  Uncle  Sid  took  his  tragic  tale. 
His  story  was  one  of  mad  love  for  his  wife, 
into  which  jealously  came  and  destroyed  it. 
Wandering-  over  the  country,  he  returned  to 
find  her  dead,  and  his  son  gone.  With  a  shock, 
everyone  realized  that  Budd  was  his  son.  How 
happy  their  reunion  was!  Then  Budd  sketched 
his  adventures  since  his  mother's  death  and 
brought  happiness  to  Sid,  by  telling  him  his 
wife  died  forgiving  and  loving  him.  The  next 
day  Bessie  was  wandering  in  mysterious  pal  lis, 
with  ragged  precipices,  when  she  saw  a  red- 
haired  man  with  a  cadaverous  face  prowling 
about.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  insane 
Seeing  Bessie,  he  ran  to  her,  attempting  to 
strangle  her.  Lupe  came  miraculously  in  time 
The  two  struggled,  and  the  madman  threw 
himself  off  a  precipice.  Then  Lupe  told  Bessie 
the  tale  of  many  years  ago,  when  Red  betrayed 
his  friends  to  the  bandits,  and  his  following 
loss  of  reason,  due  to  guilty  conscience.  This 
madman  was  Red!  This  strange,  frightening 
occurrence  was  soon  forgotten  in  her  happin- 
ess with  Budd.  Uncle  Sid  died,  leaving  them 
a  silver  mine  in  Old  Smokey.  One  night,  while 
Aunt  Jean  and  her  rich  husband  listened  to 
music  which  Bessie  had  composed,  the  spell  of 
the  West  conquered  them.  Softening  in  their 
feeling  to  each  other,  for  they  had  never  been 
happy,  they  determined  to  join  their  niece  in 
her  native  hills. 

■  o  

SOUNDING  BRASS 
Anna  R.  Donohue 

BOB  and  Lois  Kendall  were  spending  the 
"Good  Fairy  Hour"  with  their  two  lovely 
children,  Tommy  and  Patty,  in  the  new 
sunken  gardens  of  their  fine  home.  As  the 
children  fed  the  graceful  swans  that  floated 
on  the  calm  waters,  Bob  and  Lois  reminiscenced 
about  the  past.  How  well  they  remembered 
the  days  of  their  early  marriage,  when  Lois 
had  been  a  poor  girl,  and  Bob  had  no  other 
possession  than  his  college  diploma.  Now  they 
were  wealthy  and  happy  through  Bob's  per- 
sistent efforts  during  the  ensuing  years  to 
make  good.  The  butler,  Glasgow  announced 
Ruth  and  Bill  Daniels,  interrupting  the  quietude 
of  the  hour.  Bob  disliked  these  ambitious 
newly-rich  people,  who  measured  contentment 
with  money  and  the  shallow  pleasures  of 
wealth.  The  Daniels  appeared,  again  enthus- 
iastically exclaiming  about  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens. Ruth  tried  to  persuade  Lois  to  join  them 
on  their  coming  trip  abroad.  The  Daniels  had 
no  social  prestige  of  family,  excepting  their 
financial  standing,  while  Lois  came  from  an 
excellent  family.  It  would  be  convenient  to 
have  Mrs.  Kendall  with  them,  to  lend  the  pro- 
per note,  thought  the  Daniels.  Upon  discuss- 
ing it  later  with  Bob,  he  strongly  disapproved. 
They  could  not  really  afford  the  trip  yet, 
especially  after  building  this  new  glorious 
house,  and  their  recent  expenditures  for  Lois' 
exquisite  jewels.  The  matter  was  dropped,  and 
excitedly  they  dressed  with  care  for  the  War- 
rington dinner  dance.  The  next  morning  af- 
ter the  gala  affair,  Lois  hysterically  told  Bob 
her  jewels  had  disappeared.  The  household 
was  thrown  into  a  panic;  the  maid,  Mazzie 
Brown  nearly  collapsed,  as  she  had  handled 
*.he  jewels  last.  After  discussion  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  insurance  company,  who  placed 
detectives  on  the  case,  and  the  police,  the 
house  was  carefully  guarded.  It  was  agreed  to 
announce  the  robbery  in  the  newspaper,  offer- 
ing a  $25,000  reward  for  the  return  of  the  gems. 

During  this  time  a  man  named  Jonathon 
Meon  applied  for  a  gardener's  job,  claiming 
he  was  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  given  em- 
ployment in  the  Kendall  estate.  Bob  noticed 
that  Lois  behaved  strangely  at  this  time.  One 
day  soon  after  the  robbery,  she  confessed  to 
having  stolen  her  own  jewels.  In  explanation 
Lois  revealed  that  with  the  insurance  money 
she  would  have  collected,  they  could  have  gone 
abroad  with  the  Daniels.  Telling  Bob  how  she 
had  hidden  the  gems  in  the  vase  of  a  statue 
in  the  garden  at  night  when  everyone  was 
asleep,  he  went  to  fetch  them.  Carefully  he 
reached  his  hand  up  and  removed  the  pearls, 
when  a  shot  was  fired  at  him.  When  Drake, 
the  night  watchman,  and  Toner,  the  police 
officer  discovered  the  wounded  man  was  Bob, 
their  amazement  was  boundless.  Dr.  Gray  at- 
tended the  sick  man,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Bob 
was  convalescing  comfortably.  Then  the  trial 
came  up  and  Bob  was  indicted  for  stealing  his 


wife's  jewels.  It  was  exposed  at  the  trial  that 
Jonathan  Meon  was  a  detective,  who  had  used 
the  ruse  and  pseudonym  to  find  the  thief.  One 
day  when  the  children  were  playing  ball,  it 
fell  into  the  vase.  When  he  put  his  hand  in 
the  vase  to  lift  it  out,  he  discovered  the 
jewels.  Saying  nothing,  he  left  the  gems  he- 
main  there,  watching  for  the  thief  meanwhile 
He  shot  at  a  man  the  night  of  Bob's  accident, 
not  knowing  it  was  Mr.  Kendall. 

Then  Mrs.  Kendall  made  a  clean  breast  of  her 
part  in  the  robbery.  When  the  wise  Judge 
questioned  her  as  to  what  she  was  going  to  do 
with  the  jewels,  after  she  had  collected  the 
insurance  money,  she  stated  she  meant  to  sell 
them  and  turn  the  proceeds  over  to  the  Crip- 
pled Children  Sanitarium,  of  which  she  was 
chairman.  The  Judge  was  clement,  but  as  a 
penalty  commanded  her  to  sell  the  jewels  any- 
way, and  do  as  she  had  suggested — turn  the 
money  over  to  the  Sanitarium.  He  felt  she 
should  be  made  to  suffer,  after  causing  her 
husband's  almost  fatal  accident,  all  for  the 
shallow  pleasures  of  gaining  added  social  stand- 
ing, which  was  merely  the  tinkle  of  sounding 
brass. 


LOST  AND  FOUND 
Cora    L.  Tyler 

EVEN  as  a  baby,  Peggy  Wenthrope  had  been 
a  thing  of  ineffable  beauty  to  look  upon. 
There  were  many  who  would  have  given 
Pobert  and  Martha,  her  parents,  their  wealth 
and  luxury  in  return  for  the  happiness  such 
a  child  might  bring.  Money  would  have  been 
most  welcome  to  the  Wenthrope's,  for  they 
were   suffering   dire  poverty. 

Peggy  grew  up  as  kind  as  she  was  beautiful, 
and  as  intelligent  as  she  was  kind.  It  was 
therefore  not  surprising  that  she  appointed  the 
school  teacher  in  the  little  country  schoolhouse 
where  she  hart  once  attended  as  a  pupil  her- 
self. But  her  beauty  was  to  bring  her  a  weary 
struggle,  as  well.  James  Sneed,  one  of  the 
young  loafers  from  the  village,  followed  her 
home  one  night  and  attempted  to  attack  her. 
Help  was  at  hand,  and  Peggy  was  fortunately 
rescued.  Sneed  was  clapped  into  jail,  but  he 
swore  vilely  that  he  would  be  revenged. 

Some  short  time  afterward,  Peggy,  eager  to 
continue  with  her  studies,  decided  to  go  to  the 
city.  Her  parents  were  still  too  poor  to  send 
her,  and  in  her  determination  to  follow  her 
ambition,  she  found  work  during  the  day,  af- 
ter encountering  many  strange  and  almost  de- 
trimental happening  Peggy  planned  to  attend 
school  at  night.  Her  employment  was  in  a  small 
chemical  plant  of  Graham  Degan,  an  ambitious 
young  man.  As  time  went  by,  Degan  found 
himself  more  and  more  fascinated  by  this  self- 
possessed,  charming  girl,  and  his  interest  soon 
developed  into  love  and  admiration  for  her 
character  as  well  as  her  beauty.  He  kept 
aloof  and  silent,  however,  following  her  own 
style  of  attitude. 

Once  again  misfortune  struck  Peggy.  She 
received  word  that  her  father  was  dying.  She 
rushed  back  home,  first  sending  a  note  to 
Degan  to  explain  her  sudden  disappearance. 
But  the  letter  never  reached  him.  Peggy  ar- 
rived in  time  to  see  the  old  man  peacefully 
close  his  eyes,  and  she  turned  with  questioning 
look  to  her  poor,  stricken  mother.  It  was  im- 
possible  to   leave   the   old  woman  now. 

Peggy  was  too  uoprd  to  write,  even  tho'  she 
received  no  news  of  inquiry  or  concern  from 
Degan.  He,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  endeav- 
oring to  locate  her,  coming  always  upon  a 
blank  wall  when  the  information  seemed  likely 
to  be  had.  He  concentrated  on  his  business, 
doggedly,  but  without  the  fervour  that  success- 
ful love  might  bring,  and  was  soon  the  master 
of  a  fortune.  It  was  useless,  since  happiness 
would  never  be  his  realization.  Peggy  had 
gone  back  to  teaching  in  the  little  schoolhouse, 
near  her  mother.  Sneed  was  released  from  jail, 
and  learning  that  Peggy  was  back  in  town,  im- 
mt  diately  to  plot  for  revenge.  He  spread 
evil  reports  concerning  her  throughout  the 
town.  The  gossipers  were  only  too  ready  to 
believe  stories  about  the  girl  whose  beauty 
had  been  constantly  thrown  up  to  them,  while 
their  own  plainer  daughters  were  being  neg- 
lected. Peggy,  discouraged  by  their  sudden 
credulity  of  Sneed's  tales,  took  her  mother  with 
her  and  left  for  the  city.  But  work  was  now 
hard  to  find,  and  Peggy's  money  finally  van- 
ished. 

Unable  to  find  employment,  with  an  aged 
mother  to  look  after,  Peggy  secured  a  job  as 
a  cigarette  girl  in  a  cabaret.  The  work  was  as 
bad  as  she  had  feared  it  might  be,  but  for  her 
mother's  sake  she  put  up  with  all  the 
familiarities.  One  night,  after  slapping  a  pa- 
tron who  had  annoyed  her,  she  was  told  to  go. 

Degan's  day  had  come.  It  was  on  the  very- 
day  of  Peggy's  dismissal  that  a  big  customer 
had  come  from  out  of  town  and  insisted  on 
being  taken  around.  There  in  the  crowded, 
smoky  cabaret,  Peggy  came  face  to  face  with 
Degan.  Explanations  were  unnecessary,  for 
these  two  loved  too  deeply  to  question,  and  it 
was  not  till  long  after  the  first  thrill  of  love 
reunited,  that  they  began  to  explain  to  each 
other  the  course  of  their  separation,  and  the 
misunderstandings  that  had  kept  them  apart. 


LOVE   COMES    BUT  ONCE 
M.  Z. 

RUTH  came  from  a  rich  family,  who  gave 
her  everything  within  reason  that  she 
desired.  She  was  educated  at  a  private 
boarding  school,  where  she  studied  seriously. 
This  did  not  imply  that  she  was  a  wall-flower, 
as  she  occasionally  joined  in  the  festive  ga- 
therings of  the  school.  On  the  whole  though, 
she  was  a  sensible  girl.  When  Ruth  returned 
home  after  graduation,  her  parents  decided 
that  it  would  be  lovely  to  have  a  party  for  her. 
Many  friends  were  invited.  Enchanted  with 
the  beautiful  evening,  Ruth  ran  off  alone  during 
the  party,  in  her  little  car.  She  drove  out  to 
the  country  section  of  the.  city,  and  found  a 
picturesque  rock  to  use  as  her  chair.  A  magic- 
cal  mood  came  over  her  as  she  watched  the 
moon  change  from  deep  orange  to  pale  yellow 
and  eventually  to  pure  silver.  Just  as  she  was 
regretfully  leaving  the  refreshing  spot,  a  voice 
interrupted  her  vagaries.  A  tall,  handsome 
man  had  been  observing  her  cogitations  of  the 
moon,  and  her  mood  penetrated  to  him.  Had 
anyone  told  Ruth  in  the  past  that  she  had 
potentialities  for  such  romantic  behavior,  she 
would  have  laughed,  and  accused  the  person 
of  reading  too  many  sentimental  novels.  Now 
she  was  caught  in  this  quivering  feeling  which 
oxisted  between  the  stranger  and  herself.  Soon 
thev  were  talking,  as  though  they  had  been 
friends  for  many  years.  When  Ruth  returned 
home,  the  guests  had  departed,  and  the  house 
was  asleep.  Tired,  she  crept  into  her  room, 
hugging  her  secret  close,  and  feeling  that  she 
had  found  a  new  world.  Hectic  days  passed, 
and  never  before  had  she  been  so  happy,  so 
vibrant,  and  so  keenly  alive.  Her  receptive 
mind  responded  to  everything  and  to  life  she 
added  color  by  her  newly  developed  imagina- 
tion. But  a  faint  foreboding  of  sorrow,  per- 
vaded her  joy,  and  she  laughed  it  away,  think- 
ing it  a  reaction  against  her  abundant  joy. 

This  prophecy  assumed  reality,  when  Bob 
told  her  that  he  was  married.  Many  years 
ago  he  had  wedded  a  girl,  whom  he  had  long 
ceased  to  love.  Never  had  he  desired  free- 
dom, until  he  had  met  Ruth.  Bob  had  pro- 
mised his  mother  on  her  dying  bed,  that  he 
would  never  desert  his  wife.  She  extracted 
this  promise  from  him,  knowing  too  well  how 
little  his  wife  meant  to  him.  They  agreed  that 
they  must  not  see  each  other,  as  Bob  did  not 
want  to  spoil  Ruth's  life.  It  was  like  death, 
this  decision.  Yet  Ruth  recognized  the  futil- 
ity of  continuing,  and  acquiesced1  to  his  strong 
will. 

The  years  passed,  and  Ruth's  parents  were 
distressed  by  her  failure  to  marry.  -  Peace  and 
faith  came  to  the  girl.  She  could  not  imagine 
marrying  any  other  man.  In  her  heart  she 
carried  the  vivid  memory  of  her  lover.  It  never 
faded,  no  matter  how  many  other  people  she 
met.  Her  faith  in  her  man,  gave  her  courage 
to  live  the  years  alone.  He  was  tied  to  a 
living  death,  and  she  felt  it  would  be  a  be- 
ll ayal  for  her  to  marry  •  anyone  else.  Ruth 
fdmired  him  for  his  strength  of  character  which 
kept  him  tied  to  his  wife,  and  the  courage 
he  had  in  keeping  his  promise  to  his  mother. 
She  knew  with  her  whole  being,  that  if  he 
were  ever  free,  he  Would  claim  her.  Yet  she 
did  not  hope  for  his  Wife's  death — she  was 
content  to  live  in  the  fullness  of  her  great 
love  for  him.  The  powerful  emotion,  which  had 
sustained  its  beauty  all  these  years,  was  suf- 
ficient reason  to  live  contentedly  in  the  quiet- 
ude of  her  home. 

 o  

THE    FAMOUS    AND    BARGAIN  LOVERS 
Ida  Lundstrum 

JENNETTE  BIRCH  was  one  of  those  rare 
girls,  who  still  retain  the  charm  of  sim- 
plicity and  the  finer  qualities  of  womanhood 
which  have  been  forgotten  in  this  mad  day  of 
modernity.  At  sixteen,  when  she  was  almost 
finished  with  high  school,  her  love  for  Allen 
Warren,  an  orphan,  was  the  most  vital  thing 
in  her  young  life.  But  this  ambitious  young 
boy  was  bored  with  Brushie,  England,  and 
planned  to  migrate  to  London,  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  success  were  broader.  He  packed 
his  few  possessions,  including  his  black  cat, 
and  went  to  bid  the  lovely,  auburn-haired  Jen- 
nette  good-bye.  In  order  to  avoid  Allen's 
knowing  how  much  she  cared  because  he  was 
going  away,  bravely  Jennette  pretended  to 
feel  gay  about  it,  and  even  to  intimate  that  she 
was  happy  at  his  change  of  city.  Allen  left 
her,  a  triflle  annoyed  by  her  seeming  lack  of 
sadness  at  his  departure.  In  London,  he  for- 
tunately secured  a  job  immediately,  with  the 
Mandar  Wholesale  Grocery  Company.  But  the 
boy  had  great  ambitions,  and  his  goal  was  a  high 
one.  Meanwhile  Jennette  had  been  hurt  in  a 
bus  accident,  and  had  to  remain  in  the  hospital 
for  six  months.  Her  leg  had  been  injured,  and 
she  would  always  have  to  use  a  crutch.  Dr. 
Stanley,  a  charming  physician  who  attended 
her,  fell  in  love  with  Jennette,  during  the 
months  of  her  convalescence.  She  received 
$65,000  from  the  Bus  Company  for  her  acci- 
dent.   Three  years  elapsed,  and  Jennette  still 
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brooded  because  she  had  no  word  from  Allen. 
One  day  in  an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper, 
iihe  came  across  Allen's  name.  He  was  seek- 
ing financial  aid  for  capital  in  marketing  the 
invention  of  a  compass  and  criminal  locator. 
Jennette's  first  impulse  was  to  send  him  the 
necessary  funds,  but  her  mother  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  abandon  the  idea.  Two  more 
years  slipped  by,  and  again  Jennette  came  to 
Allen's  name  in  a  similar  advertisement.  This 
!  :me  her  mother  offered  no  criticism,  and  Jen- 
nette set  about  to  anonymously  send  the  money 
lo  Allen.  She  visited  Jenkins,  a  suave  lawyer, 
who  had  asked  Jennette  to  marry  him  many 
times,  but  she  did  not  return  his  love.  Show- 
ing him  the  advertisement,  she  sketched  her 
p'an  for  him.  Hiding  his  resentment  at  this 
wonderful  love  she  bore  Allen,  he  listened  to 
her  enthusiastic  method  of  helping  the  boy. 

Jenkins,  in  accordance  with  Jennette's  in- 
structions, left  Brushie.  He  saw  Allen,  and 
delivered  to  him  the  $50,000.  The  boy  was 
amazed  at  his  fortune,  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  identity  of  the  generous  donor.  But  the 
«'ily  lawyer  put  a  clause  in  the  contract,  which 
directed  part  of  the  royalties  to  him,  instead  of 
to  Miss  Birch.  After  four  weeks  of  patient 
waiting,  Jennette  called  on  Jenkins,  only  to 
find  him  gone,  with  no  forwarding  address. 
Sadly  she  returned  home,  not  knowing  the  re- 
sult of  .Jenkin's  interview  with  Allen.  Two 
more  years  had  flown  by,  with  no  word  of 
Allen.  By  this  time  Jennette  almost  decided 
to  marry  Dr.  Stanley,  though  she  did  not  love 
him,  as  he  was  kind  and  a  noble  man.  Because 
of  her  generous  gift  to  Allen,  her  tiny  fortune 
had  dwindled  and  her  mother  and  Jennette 
lived  in  poverty.  In  the  interval,  Jenkins  had 
committed  suicide,  having  grown  weary  of  his 
wealth  without  real  happiness. 

At  this  time  Allen's  invention  had  won  re- 
nown, and  he  was  a  millionaire.  June  Els- 
worth,  a  rich  debutante  set  her  cap  for  him, 
but  it  was  futile,  as  he  still  loved  Jennette, 
great  joy  Jennette  read  in  the  paper  of  Allen's 
whom  he  believed  indifferent  to  him.  With 
great  joy  Jennette  read  in  the  paper  of  Allen's 

■ne  and  wealth.  She  was  satisfied  now  that 
'^er  money  had  been  used  properly  by  Jenkins. 
Unable  to  resist  the  urge  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive city  to  see  Jennette,  Allen  left  London. 

Meeting  a  stranger  who  sold  quails,  he  learn- 
ed the  story  of  Jennette's  accident  and  her 
poverty  due  to  her  generous  gift  to  a  boy, 
Allen.  Touched  profoundly  by  this  tale,  he 
masqueraded  as  a  parson,  feeling  more  at  ease 
to  visit  Jennette  first  in  disguise.  Through  a 
ruse  of  faking  illness,  the  parson  managed  to 
gain  entrance  to  the  Birch  home.  Jennette 
was  very  kind  to  him,  and  called  Dr.  Stanley. 
.Allen  immediately  noticed  how  much  the  fine 
physician  loved  Jennette,  and  his  eagerness  for 
her  increased.  While  he  was  pretending  to  be 
ill,  a  message  came  to  Jennette,  exposing  Jen- 
kin's  suicide,  and  sending  her  his  will,  which 
left  all  his  money  to  Jennette.  Unable  to  re- 
strain his  excitement  any  longer,  the  parson 
plete  in  the  Birch  household,  as  Jennette  warm- 
revealed  his  true  identity.  Rejoicing  was  com- 
ly  accepted  her  long-lost  lover. 

 o  

ROBBER'S  RETREAT 

Mrs.   Pearl  Brewster 

WHEN  the  land  just  west  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi was  still  a  frontier,  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  towns  were  not  too  curious 
about  strangers  who  drifted  in.  It  was  into 
such  a  town  that  Tom  Baker  appeared  one  day. 
Tall,  handsome,  and  with  plenty  of  money,  he 
had  no  trouble  making  friends,  but  there  were 
some  who  did  not  like  the  way  his  eyes  would 
shift  in  looking  another  person  over.  There 
was  a  rumor  that  he  had  an  immense  horse 
ranch  beyond  the  hills,,  and  so  Anne  Hardman's 
father  did  not  mind  his  calling  on  his  daughter, 
despite  that  shifty-eyed  expression.  In  fact,  he 
impressed  upon  Anne  what  a  fine  man  Baker 
would  make  for  a  husband. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  at  all 
unusual  for  Ben  Wright  to  get  into  a  fight  with 
Baker.  Ben  drove  the  stage  coach  and  had 
been  trying  to  persuade  Anne  to  marry  him. 
When  she  heard  of  the  fight  she  was  very 
angry.  There  was  an  argument  with  Ben,,  and 
she  ordered  him  to  keep  away  from  her.  Baker 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  get  Anne's 
piomise  to  marry  him. 

Ben  left  on  a  long  trip,  and  while  away,  he 
learned  that  Baker  was  really  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  thieves.  He  returned,  but  too  late. 
Baker  had  married  Anne,  and  left  immediately 
for  his  ranch. 

Anne  in  the  meantime,  was  quickly  realizing 
the  mistake  her  anger  had  led  her  to  make. 
The  ranch  was  nothing  but  a  number  of  old 
shacks.  The  only  people  there,  were  an  evil- 
looking  gang  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  around  and  gamble,  and  an  old  woman 
who  cooked  for  them.  Anne  earned  the  old 
woman's  gratitude  by  saving  her  from  a  beat- 
ing the  morning  she  arrived. 

As  they  sat  down  that  night  to  their  first 
meal,  some  one  came  riding  up  to  the  door. 
He  missed  Baker's  look  of  warning,  and  told 
him  thai  there  was  a  big  gold  shipment  coming 


in  on  the  stage.  They  got  their  men  together 
and  rode  out  at  once. 

Anne  now  realized  all.  The  old  woman,  still 
grateful  for  Anne's  kindness,  told  her  that 
Baker  had  a  wife  living,  and  offered  to  help 
her  escape.  They  started  out  for  the  nearest 
town,  the  old  woman  helping  Anne  to  trick 
their  guard.  As  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
road,  they  saw  Ben's  stage  come  in  their  di- 
rection, but  before  it  reached  them,  Baker  had 
his  men  swooped  down  around  it.  They  were 
quickly  disillusioned.  The  coach  was  full  of 
armed  men  and  this  was  followed  by  the  sheriff 
and  his  troop.  It  had  all  bee  a  plan  to  trick 
the  gang,  and  save  Anne.  Those  of  the  gang 
who  were  not  killed  were  captured,  and  the 
lovers  were  at  last  happily  united. 

 o  

LIGHT  AS   EVENING  FALLS 

Earl    R.  Rice 

FATHER  TIME  was  preparing  to  put  Dr. 
Nearly  out.  He  had  been  pastor  of  the 
Dubois  church  for  almost  thirty  years. 
Never  a  brilliant  speaker,  he  had  held  his 
people  together  through  his  faithfulness  and 
his  keen  understanding  of  his  parishioners' 
characters.  But  the  young  and  modern  pastors 
of  the  other  churches  were  drawing  them  away, 
and  Dr.  Nearly  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  could  no  longer  hold  them  in  spite  of  their 
liking  for  him  personally. 

Ned  Maclise  and  Mona  Kay  were  two  of  the 
younger  of  the  doctor's  parishioners.  They  had 
been  sweethearts  for  some  time. 

Ned  worked  for  Mona's  father.  His  assist- 
ant was  John  Sloan,  a  comparative  newcomer 
to  Dubois.  Sloan  was  unscrupulous  in  his  am- 
bition to  make  his  mark  in  the  world,  and 
jealous  of  Mona's  love  for  Ned.  He  devised 
a  plan  to  make  his  fortune  and  win  Mona.  As 
Ned's  assistant,  he  had  access  to  the  firm's 
book,  and  the  safe.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
faith  put  in  him,  he  kept  taking  the  firm's 
money  and  making  changes  in  Ned's  accounts, 
until  one  day  the  losses  were  discovered,  and 
the  suspicion  fell  on  Ned.  The  results  were 
what  Sloan  had  planned.  Ned  was  discharged, 
and  only  the  friendship  of  the  families  kept 
him  from  jail.  Mona,  of  course,  was  forbidden 
to  see  him.  She  suspected  Sloan  and  there- 
fore went  to  her  old  friend,  Dr.  Nearly,"  and 
told  him  all.  He,  knowing  Ned's  character, 
believed  in  his  innocence.  Together  with  Mona, 
he  secretly  spent  nights  at  her  father's  place 
of  business.  They  checked  through  the  books 
and  files  until  slowly  but  surely  they  uncovered 
the  truth.  But  Ned  in  the  meantime,  bitter 
at  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  old  friends,  had  left  Dubois.  The  little 
money  he  had  was  soon  spent  and,  unable  to 
find  work  among  strangers,  it  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  to  turn  thief,  making  good  his 
reputation.  Recklessly  he  decided  that  he  had 
been  painted  black  now,  and  there  was  conse- 
ently  no  reason  why  he  should  refrain  from 
assuming  the  role  into  which  he  had  been  un- 
deservedly placed.  In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Nearlv 
had  gone  to  the  city  and  was  trying  to  find  Ned. 
On  the  night  of  Ned's  first  job  with  a  powerful 
gang,  the  doctor  discovered  him.  Ned  learned 
about  the  deliberate  deception  which  had  re- 
sulted in  his  misfortune.  There  was  great  hap- 
piness in  Dubois  that  night,  Ned,  realizing  to 
whom  he  owed  his.  release  from  guilt,  went 
then  and  there  to  find  Mona.  and  their  old 
friend.  They  found  him  kneeling  in  prayer. 
He  believed  himself  alone,  and  called  down 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  upon  himself  for  the 
failure  of  his  people  to  attend  the  church,  men- 
tioning' his  contemplated  plan  to  resign. 

Without  interrupting  him,  Mona  and  Ned 
left,  and  reported  to  their  parents  what  they 
had  overheard.  There  was  a  decision  to  call 
a  meeting  of  all  the  influential  people  in  the 
parish.  At  the  meeting  Ned  told  them  of  the 
doctor's  intention.  He  pointed  out  to  them 
that  although  the  old  pastor  lacked  the  physi- 
cal enthusiasm  of  a  younger  man,  no  one  in 
that  parish  knew  so  well  the  needs  and  the 
peculiarities  of  each  member,  and  no  one  who 
was  so  keenly  and  sincerely  concerned  about 
their  personal  happiness.  One  by  one  the  others 
realized  that  what  was  being  told  them  must 
be  true;  there  had  been  a  time  in  the  lives  of 
each  of  them  when  their  pastor  had  helped 
them  in  some  crisis.  They  all  promised  to 
make  amends,  and  proceeded  to  do  so  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  day.  Sunday  was  a  glorious 
day,  and  the  old  church  looked  jolly  with  the 
reunion  of  its  townsfolk.  It  was  like  old  times. 
The  people  warmed  to  the  grateful  kindness  of 
their  pastor,  realizing  what  they  had  been 
missing  in  the  past  few  years.  Ned  and  Mona 
were  married  on  the  same  day,  and  the  pastor 
felt  like  a  father  to  these  two  children  who  had 
restored  his  interest  in  life. 


HIS    HEART-BREAK  REVENGE 
Ruby  Viola  Garrett 

SANDY  NORTON  was  a  happy  girl  the  day 
she  received  a  letter  from  her  sister  Judith 
in  Chicago,  asking  her  to  be  friends  again 
with  her  and  to  come  at  once  to  live  in  the 


mid- Western  city.  For  three  years  they  had 
not  seen  each  other,  Sandy  told  Molly  Minton, 
her  best  friend.  Molly  was  sad  to  see  Sandy 
go,  even  though  she  would  have  her  job  now. 
After  an  exciting  trip,  Sandy  met  Judith  at 
the  station.  Since  their  last  meeting,  Jim, 
Judith's  husband,  had  made  clever  buys  on  the 
stock  market  and  now  they  were  immensely 
wealthy.  On  the  way  over  to  the  luxurious 
new  home,  Judith  told  Sandy  of  the  lovely  child 
they  had  of  9,  and  the  girl  of  is  they  had 
adopted.  Soon  Sandy  met  her  step-sister,  Iris, 
who  was  very  handsome,  but  Sandy  was  more 
beautiful.  In  a  few  hours  Sandy's  entire  life 
was  changed,  as  she  slipped  into  exquisite 
garments,  and  immediately  won  the  hearts  of 
all  the  young  men.  Tim  danced  with  the  new- 
comer many  times,  and  a  dangerous  game  they 
decided  to  play.  The  man  to  whom  Iris  was  en- 
gaged to  was  Roger  Ormond,  a  strikingly  good- 
looking  youth.  It  seemed  e-veryone  fell  in  love 
with  him.  Pleading  with  Sandy  to  be  unique  in 
this  respect,  she  ocnsented  to  consciously  avoid 
Roger's  inevitable  advances.  Many  times  Roger 
attempted  to  be  friendly  with  Iris's  new  and 
fascinating  sister,  but  Sandy  warded  him  off 
despite  her  powerful  attraction  to  him.  One 
day  Sandy  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  and  found 
herself  in  Roger's  arms.  With  strong  will-power, 
she  ran  away  from  him.  Another  time  she  met 
him  alone  at  a  beach  party,  and  again  repulsed 
his  attempts  at  friendship.  Humorously,  Tim  and 
Sandy  called  these  experiences  score  one  two 
etc.  ' 

One  afternoon  Iris  commented  sarcastically 
on  Sandy's  intimacy  with  Tim,  telling  her  he 
had  been  Marcia's  friend.  While  they  were 
talking,  Roger  phoned  Sandy,  to  Iris's  anger. 
This  time  Sandy  consented  to  see  him  for  a  few 
minutes.  Roger  pleaded  his  love  for  her  at 
which  she  mocked.  When  Sandy  agai  n  met 
Tim,  he  accused  her  of  loving  Roger.  Upon 
her  hot  denial,  he  asked  her  to  prove  it  by 
marrying  him.  Then  he  told  her  he  was  Ro- 
ger's kid  brother,  and  wanted  this  marriage 
as  a  revengeful  act  towards  his  brother  Two 
years  ago  Tim  had  been  engaged  to  Iris,  until 
Roger  returned  from  college,  when  he  won  Iris 
away.  Agreeing  to  the  wedding,  Tim  and 
Sandy  planned  it  within  several  weeks.  When 
Roger  learned  of  this  coming  event,  he  tried 
to  persuade  Sandy  against  it,  but  she  was  stub- 
born in  her  desire  to  keep  her  love  from  him 
One  night  when  she  could  not  sleep,  she  stole 
out  in  a  night-dress  covered  by  a  velvet  robe. 
Roger  too  was  prowling  about  restlessly.  The 
fragrant  night  entered  their  spirits,  as  they 
admitted  to  each  other  their  deep  adoration. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  disappoint  Tim,  and  in 
a  short  while,  they  were  married.  Tim  and 
Sandy  journeyed  to  Europe  for  six  months  for 
their  honeymoon 

The  revenge  was  not  bearing  sweet  results, 
as  Tim  was  fond  of  Sandy,  but  hungered  for 
Iris,  whom  he  had  always  loved.  Sandy  could 
not  tear  out  Roger's  image  from  her'  heart. 
Both  were  happy  to  return  to  America.  When 
they  arrived  in  Chicago,  it  was  with  amaze- 
ment they  learned  of  Roger's  marriage  to  Iris 
in  the  interim.  It  was  obvious  Roger  and  Iris 
were  not  happy  together.  Roger  ached  for 
Sandy,  and  Iris  realized  that  life  with  Tim 
would  have  been  more  satisfying,  as  he  loved 
her  sincerely.  At  a  gay  party,  Iris  and  Tim 
went  off,  expressing  their  regrets  at  the  mess 
they  made  of  their  lives.  With  candor  they 
admitted  the  blunder  the  four  of  them  had  com- 
mitted. Getting  into  Tim's  car,  they  sped 
swiftly  clown  the  dark  roads.  The  car  crashed, 
pinning  the  occupants  beneath  the  wheels.  Im- 
patiently at  the  party,  Sandy  hunted  for  Tim. 
Roger  too  was  seeking  his  wife.  Their  curios- 
ity as  to  where  the  pair  were,  was  interrupted 
by  the  shrill  whistle  of  an  ambulance.  Iris  had 
died  in  the  accident.  Tim  had  feeble  energy 
left,  with  which  to  produce  sounds.  Before  he 
passed  away,  he  told  Roger  his  failure  at  plan- 
ning the  futile  revenge,  and  begged  forgiveness. 
Pleading  with  his  brother  to  care  for  Sandy, 
Tim  died.  The  two  who  remained  were  grief- 
stricken  at  this  tragic  ending  of  Tim's  well- 
meaning  plan.  Time  elapsed, — sothoing  heart- 
aches. Roger  came  to  Sandy,  and  with  open 
arms  she  embraced  him.  At  least  they  would 
remedy  the  discordant  pattern,  by  marrying  as 
soon  as  they  were  able. 


■  o  

ONE    CHRISTMAS  DAY 
Mrs.   J.   C.  Downend 

ONE  day  Mae's  brother  Joe  came  home  in- 
dignant at  the  Sexton  of  the  Cemetery 
who  was  Mr.  MacDonald,  a  Scotchman. 
It  seems  that  at  a  funeral  he  was  so  drunk, 
he  almost  fell  into  the  grave.  The  news  made 
Mae  sad,  as  she  knew  the  MacDonald  girls, 
Laura  and  Maggie,  with  whom  she  taught  at 
public  school  in  South  Haven,  Ohio.  The 
trustees  of  the  Cemetery  Associaiton  appointed 
a  new  sexton,  and  MacDonald  no  longer  had 
the  job.  The  girls  continued  to  support  the 
home,  as  the  boys  were  still  at  school.  One 
evening  Mae  stayed  over  at  the  MacDonald's 
and  heard  the  father  rage  in  his  drunken  mood. 
The  mother  was  becoming  more  nervous  each 
day  due  to  these  horrible,  continuous  scenes. 
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At  last  it  became  impossible  to  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  past  Sexton.  The  family 
moved  and  left  the  father  to  his  own  vices.  He 
lived  somewhere  nearby  in  an  old  room,,  spend- 
ing his  small  savings  on  liquor,  and  was  in  a 
perennial  state  of  intoxication.  One  day  a 
neighbor  came  to  the  MacDonald  family  and 
told  them  their  parent  had  been  hurt.  During 
a  period  of  inebriation,  he  had  knocked  his 
head  against  the  stove,  and  bruised  it.  The. 
sons  took  him  home  in  a  taxi,  and  the  wife 
nursed  him  back  to  consciousness. 

For  awhile  Mr.  MacDonald  remained  sober. 
The  family  did  many  things  to  keep  him  oc- 
cupied, and  moved  again  to  a  house  with  a 
garden,  so  that  he  could  work  the  earth.  Mae 
had  been  married  at  this  time,  but  still  kept 
up  her  friendship  with  the  girls.  Laura  wrote 
her  a  letter  reveling  in  the  change  in  her  fa- 
ther, including  stories  proving  his  kindness,  in 
the  note.  The  girls  felt  once  more  they  had 
found  the  dear  father  they  remembered  from 
their  happy  childhood.  Evidently  this  did  not 
sustain  indefinitely,  as  soon  he  was  again 
thrown  into  mad  fits  of  temper,  caused  by  too 
much  alcohol.  He  refused  to  live  with  the 
other  members  of  the  household,  and  slept  in 
the  barn,  wasting  the  days  in  drinking.  Alex 
MacDonald  left  for  the  Western  Coast,  Los 
Angeles,  and  shortly  after  the  youngest  son, 
Richard  followed.  The  girls  decided  that  the 
whole  family  ought  to  move  from  this  city  of 
sorrowful  memories.  It  was  a  useless  task  to 
try  to  cure  the  father  of  his  drinking-  habits, 
and  they  decided  to  leave  him  behind.  The 
mother  had  become  an  hysterical  person  due 
to  so  much  trouble,  and  was  grieved  at  hav- 
ing to  leave  her  native  city,  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  the  sunset  of  her  life,  in  order  to 
avoid  g-ossip  and  the  cruelty  of  her  drunken 
husband. 

The  entire  family  migrated  to  California,  to 
join  Alex  and  Richard.  The  father  disappear- 
ed from  Ohio,  and  for  years  the  family  did  not 
hear  of  him,  or  either  did  anyone  in  Ohio. 
About  ten  year  later,  Mae  received  a  letter 
from  Maggie  which  related  their  beautiful 
Christmas  Day  in  Los  Angeles.  Everyone  was 
seated  at  the  table,  including  grand-children, 
for  almost  all  the  boys  and  girls  were  married 
by  now.  The  door-bell  interrupted  the  festival. 
When  Maggie  answered  she  was  astonished  (o 
see  her  father  framed  in  the  door-way.  Her 
mother  fainted  at  the  shock  of  seeing  him 
again.  During  his  ten  years  absence,  he  had 
conquered  the  habit  of  drinking  and  made  wise 
investments  in  realty  stocks,  which  had  brought 
him  great  returns,  and  he  was  now  a  rich  man. 
Offering  to  properly  care  for  Mrs.  MacDonald 
and  his  family,  the  father  promised  to  atone 
for  all  the  trouble  he  had  caused  them.  Maggie's 
letter  ended  on  a  high  and  happily  enthusiastic 
note,  as  now  her  mother's  life  would  be  full 
and  peaceful. 

 o  

THE    LOVE    OF    THE  OTHER 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Gilmer 

ANN  and  George  were  left  orhpans  by  the 
death  of  both  parents,  when  they  were 
children.  They  spent  their  days  m  an 
orphan  asylum  near  New  York  City.  A  driv- 
ing force  in  them  led  Ai  n  and  George  to  desire 
an  active  work  of  achievement,  despite  then- 
tragic  background.  At  an  early  age,  George 
showed  a  real  talent  for  drawing,  and  often 
sketched  his  sister,  as  they  conversed  of  his 
future.  When  they  grew  up,  the  brother  and 
sister  left  the  home  and  went  to  New  York 
City.  There  they  obtained  jobs  respectively 
as  butler  and  maid  for  a  wealthy  society  fam- 
ily The  Richards  had  two  children,  about  the 
same  age  as  Ann  and  George.  Great  prospects 
these  rich  parents  anticipated  for  their  heirs. 
Ralph  though  avoided  all  the  careful  parties 
his  mother  planned,  at  which  he  was  to  meet 
a  lady  fair.  He  was  serious,  disliked  social 
functions,  and  felt  no  particular  yearning  for 
the  society  of  artistocratic  girls.  In  fact  he 
felt  a  strong  attraction  towards  the  simple, 
lovely  maid.  Joan,  the  sister,  who  was  en- 
gaged to  a  millionaire  widower,  was  in  love 
with  George.  The  family  did  not  suspect  this 
intrigue  in  the  house,  with  the  humble  ser- 
vants. The  four  managed  to  see  each  other 
surreptitiously,  and  the  boys  too  were  inti- 
mate friends.  With  Ralph's  aid,  George  man- 
aged to  enter  medical  school  at  night,  where 
he  was  studying  for  his  doctor's  degree.  When 
his  studies  became  too  strenuous,  he  left  the 
Richards  household,  to  use  the  day  for  school 
as  well.  Joan  followed  her  lover,  and  watched 
him  dance  with  another  girl  at  a  fraternity 
affair.  Furiously  jealous,  she  begged  George 
to  marry  her.  Though  he  loved  her,  he  did  not 
want  to  wed  yet,  as  he  desired  to  devote  him- 
self completely  for  a  time  to  his  scholarly 
tasks. 

Desperately  afraid  that  she  would  lose  him, 
Joan  went  to  the  head  of  the  school  staff,  tell- 
ing him  an  untruth  about  her  relations  with 
George.  They  were  married.  Her  conscience 
torturing  her,  Joan  revealed  that  she  had  lied 
about  having  a  baby,  in  order  to  marry  him. 
This  shocked  George  so  badly,  that  he  continued 
his  studies  with  a  lack  of  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm.   After  he   secured  his   degree,  they 


migrated  to  the  West,  where  they  made  a  clean 
start,  and  had  a  child.  The  Richards  grieved 
at  their  daughter's  plight  in  marrying  the 
butler,  but  forgave  them.  Ann  meanwhile  had 
left  the  Richards'  house,  and  was  working  in 
a  night  cafe,  where  she  met  another  man,  who 
fell  in  love  with  her.  She  became  very  ill.  The 
doctor  upon  examination  advised  her  to  go 
West  to  help  cure  her  weak  lungs.  Desiring 
Ralph  to  be  ignorant  of  her  ailment,  Ann  left 
New  York,  without  telling  him.  Frantic  with 
worry,  he  followed,  upon  learning  from  the 
other  man  that  she  had  gone  away.  Hunting 
thorugh  Mexico  for  her  brother,  she  came 
across  a  children's  playground,  where  she  no- 
ticed her  picture,  drawn  by  her  brother  when 
she  was  a  child,  hanging  on  the  walls.  De- 
lighted, she  sat  often  on  a  roof  nearby,  where 
she  could  watch  her  brother  come  and  go.  Ann 
did  not  want  him  to  know  of  her  presence,  be- 
cause she  feared  her  illness  would  worry  him. 
Ralph  followed  her  to  Mexico,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  form,  as  she  sat  on  the  roof, 
dizzily  swaying.  She  almost  fainted,  but 
Ralph  ran  up  to  the  roof  and  rescued  her. 
A  doctor  came  to  his  assistance,  who  turned 
out  to  be  George.    A  happy  reunion  took  place. 

Ralph  and  Ann  were  married,  the  boy  chiding 
her  for  not  allowing  him  to  bear  her  burden 
sooner.  They  discovered  that  George  owned 
the  playground,  where  she  had  found  the  pic- 
ture. The  Richards  forgave  their  son  for  his 
humble  marriage.  The  pair  went  to  Colorado, 
where  they  would  live,  before  returning  East, 
until  Ann  was  all  better.  Happy  indeed  were 
the  young  Richards. 

■  o  

GLORIOUS  GIRL 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Gilbert 

CAROL  WADE  had  just  returned  form  col- 
lege, to  her  sumptuous  home  where  flowers 
and  gifts  from  friends  awaited  her.  Hop- 
ping jealously  around  the  room,  she  tried  to  find 
a  missing  card  belonging  to  a  bouquet  of  roses. 
She  was  going  to  devote  the  afternoon  to  penn- 
ing notes  of  thanks.  Mrs.  Wade  entered  the 
room,  and  tried  to  console  Carol  for  the  lost 
card.  It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Wade  had 
taken  the  card  away,  as  she  did  not  want  Carol 
to  be  friendly  with  poor  Jim  Bradford.  The 
mother  strongly  commented  on  Joe's  gift,  in 
order  to  soothe  her  stubborn  daughter,  but 
nothing  helped — Carol  liked  Jim  too  much.  Busy 
preparations  were  in  the  making,  for  Carol's 
"coming-out"  party.  Pleading  with  her  mother 
to  invite  Jim  and  Rose  O'Neal,  a  poor  friend 
of  Carol's,  Mrs.  Wade  refused.  Sulkily  resent- 
ing her  mother's  attitude,  Carol  told  Mrs.  Wade 
that  she  would  rather  not  have  the  festival. 
At  last  the  gala  evening  arrived,  but  the  spe- 
cially-made white  evening  frock  remained  in- 
tact, as  Carol  slipped  into  street  clothes  and 
ran  away  from  her  party.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  was  a  Rose  O'Neal's  house,  where  she 
was  greeted  cordially.  The  girls  chatted,  and 
Carol  asked  Rose  to  help  her  get  a  job,  as  she 
was  bored  with  the  useless  leisure  she  al- 
ways had  had.  Rose  had  been  made  the  head 
of  the  employment  department,  and  hired  Carol 
immediately,  to  begin  work  the  next  morning. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Wade  missed  her  daughter, 
but  through  her  husband's  common  sense,  the 
party  continued.  Mr.  Wade  disliked  parties 
as  much  as  his  offspring,  but  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  dispute  with  Mrs.  Wade.  Comfortably 
seated  in  his  den,  where  he  managed  to  escape 
from  the  g-ayety  of  the  reception  room,  Carol 
interrupted  his  luxurious  freedom.  Soon  she 
was  telling  her  dad  all  about  the  new  job,  and 
her  running  off,  because  Rose  and  Jim  had  not 
been  invited  to  her  gathering.  The  next  morn- 
ing Carol  started  off  early  for  her  new  job.  As 
the  years  passed  by,  despite  Mrs.  Wade's  en- 
treaties that  Carol  go  abroad  and  make  a 
brilliant  marriage,  the  girl  continued  at  her 
job.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Wade  was  one  of 
pride  in  his  sensible,  individual  daughter.  Even 
Joe,  who  had  loathed  working,  had  begun  at 
a  job  in  Carol's  office,  through  Mrs.  Wade's 
vigorous  influence,  who  thought  in  this  way 
Carol  would  like  him  better. 

One  rainy  evening,  Carol  was  speeding  home 
from  the  office,  as  she  had  promised  her  mo- 
ther to  have  dinner  with  her.  The  car  skid- 
ded, and  the  automobile  turned  over.  A  doc- 
tor along  the  same  road  picked  Carol  up  and 
took  her  to  the  hospital,  where  he  set  her  frac- 
tured shoulder  bone.  When  she  had  regained 
consciousness,  and  the  nurse  had  washed  away 
the  mud,  the  doctor  realized  his  patient  had 
been  Carol.  The  girl  opened  her  eyes  to  find 
herself  confronted  with  Dr.  James  Bradford. 
The  next  day  her  parents  came  to  visit  her, 
Mrs.  Wade  bewailing  the  accident,  which  she 
insisted  was  due  to  Carol's  work;  Mr.  Wade 
was  more  lenient  and  just  happy  to  have  Carol 
safe  again.  When  Mrs.  Wade  learned  that 
Jim  Bradford  had  taken  Carol  to  the  hospital, 
without  knowing  who  she  was  at  first,  and 
saved  her  life,  she  was  grateful  to  him.  Carol's 
mother  realized  that  Jim  was  poor,  but  had 
far  greater  wealth  in  his  knowledge  of  medi- 
cal science,  and  in  his  rich  and  lovable  person- 
ality. Graciously  she  consented  to  their  marri- 
age, which  would  take  place  after  Carol's  com- 


plete recovery. 


THE   SACRED  GARDEN 
Raymond  Waterman 

DTCK  HATHAWAY  was  a  successful  archit- 
ect, hut  did  not  have  the  same  liw»V  ■>» 
wjnninsr  Marion  Munsev.  to  whom  he  had 
proposed  innumerable  times.  Marion  was  still 
at  college.  She  was  fond  of  Dick,  but  having 
modern  ideas,  was  not  eager  for  marriage  yet. 
Frequently  Dick  was  teased  about  his  in- 
complete romance  by  Arthur  Bolding  and  Vic- 
tor Lansing,  the  boys  with  whom  he  lived.  After 
another  frustrated  attempt  to  get  Marion  to 
say  yes,  before  he  went  East  on  business,  Dick 
rode  along  the  picturesque  roads  of  the  Coast, 
dreaming  of  her,  and  of  the  poem  he  wrote 
called  "A  Personal  Thing,"  inspired  by  his  love. 
Marion  did  not  know  her  persistent  suitor  was 
a  creator  of  rhymes.  His  vagaries  were  in- 
terrupted as  he  passed  the  San  Gregorio  Mis- 
sion, in  the  California  Valley,  and  noticed  the 
beautiful  arched  doorway.  Getting  out  of  his 
car,  he  found  himself  preceded  by  two  tourists, 
who  also  were  intrigued  by  the  Spanish  en- 
trance. Father  Gormley,  his  chubby,  kind  face 
beaming  at  his  guests,  led  the  way  into  the 
Mission.  The  priest,  thinking  Dick  was  with 
the  lady  and  her  daughter,  included  him  in  his 
touring  talk.  When  the  visitors  came  to  the 
Sacred  Garden,  built  in  old  Spanish  style,  they 
were  bewildered  at  the  marvelous  beauty  that 
greeted  their  eyes.  With  pride,  Father  Gorm- 
ley told  them  a  tale  of  Padre  Tarquino,  who 
had  founded  the  Mission,  and  cultivated  the 
Garden,  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The 
story  was  a  charming  and  whimsical  recital 
of  how  one  day  Padre  Tarquino  found  fairies 
dancing-  in  the  Garden,  who  fled  to  the  hearts 
of  the  flowers  when  he  appeared.  Then  another 
tale  he  wove  for  them,  of  an  Indian  boy  and 
girl  who  came  to  the  Padre  to  be  married. 
Before  giving  them  the  vow,  Padre  Tarquino 
suggested  that  they  roam  in  the  Garden,  and 
search  their  hearts  for  symbols  of  true  affec- 
tion. Soon  they  returned  with  shining,  love 
burned  eyes.  The  Padre  married  them,  but 
pondered  about  the  haste  with  which  they  re- 
turned. Pie  knew  the  fairies  could  not  have 
affected  them  so  powerfully. 

Walking  through  his  Garden,  he  found  the 
cause  of  the  ecstacy  of  the  Indian  pair.  Near- 
by stood  a  Spanish  cupid,  holding  tightly  two 
arrows  stained  with  blood.  Upon  seeing  the 
Padre,  he  ironically  winked  and  disappeared 
into  the  flowers.  The  priest  had  finished  his 
fantastic  story,  and  his  guests  left,  happier  be- 
cause of  their  fleeting  contact  with  this  jovial 
padre.  Meanwhile  Arthur  looking  for  a  stamp 
in  the  desk,  came  across  Dick's  poem.  He 
read  it  to  Victor,  and  they  planned  to  stimu- 
late love  in  Marion's  fickle  heart.  They  drove  to 
college,  where  they  met  Marion  coming  from 
her  music  lesson.  As  they  escorted  her  home, 
Marion  noticed  they  smirked  about  her,  and 
seemed  to  imply  Dick's  bad  taste  in  loving 
her.  Pondering  about  this,  she  spent  the  eve- 
ning thinking  of  Dick. 

When  the  boys  returned,  they  found  Dick 
warbling  as  he  luxuriated  in  an  enjoyable 
shower.  He  related  the  story  of  the  Mission 
to  them,  and  they  suggested  that  he  ought 
to  take  Marion  there.  Following  their  advice, 
he  phoned  her,  and  made  an  appointment  to 
show  her  the  Sacred  Garden  the  next  day.  The 
following  morning  again  Dick  saw  the  jovial 
face  of  the  priest,  who  greeted  them  warmly. 
Marion  was  enthusiastic  about  the  enchanting 
place,  with  its  endless  rare  carvings,  and  exotic 
flowers.  As  they  sat,  soothed  by  the  be- 
witching sights,  fairies  appeared  and  danced 
for  them,  and  cupid  came.  Love  crept  into 
Marion's  heart,  as  she  returned  Dick's  fervent 
kiss.  When  they  left,  with  a  dream  in  their 
eyes,  and  their  hands  joined  together,  the  priest 
siood  in  the  patio  smiling  wisely  to  himself. 


WHO'S  WHO 
Andy  Chismar 

TO  the  glorious  land  of  the  West,  where  the 
invigorating  air  stimulated  the  settlers  to 
brave  activity,  the  young  couple,  the 
Larchmonts,  came  to  live.  Despite  the  sooth- 
ing surroundings,  their  quarrels  continued.  For 
a  long  time  they  had  no  friends  in  this  new 
country,  and  lived  a  lonely  existence.  Perhaps 
that  was  the  cause  of  their  battles,  as  they 
were  thrown  together  constantly,  without  the 
relief  of  other  people's  company.  After  many- 
months,  neighbors  came  to  settle  down,  in  the 
vacant  house  nearby.  The  Larchmonts  re- 
joiced at  the  propinquity  of  other  humans,  and 
soon  became  friends  with  the  Jones.  Now  the 
wives  could  talk  to  each  other  of  their  trou- 
bles, and  the  men  could  contentedly  smoke,  as 
they  played  a  game  of  checkers  every  evening. 
They  forgot  the  North  and  the  East,  from 
where  they  had  migrated,  with  the  noise  and 
exciting  bustle  of  civilization.  The  Jones  had 
a  son,  Willow.  On  one  of  his  rides  into  the 
mountains,  he  met  Jenny,  a  charming-  girl.  Be- 
cause her  father  had  just  passed  away,  she  was 
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in  dire  need  of  work,  and  he  obtained  a  job 
for  her  in  his  parent's  home.  It  was  evident 
from  the  beginning  that  this  city-bred  boy 
loved  this  delightful  girl  of  the  earth. 

The  Larchmonts  had  always  lived  in  an  arti- 
ficial world  of  the  city,  where  superficial  events 
kept  them  from  boredom.  The  illness  of  Rae 
Larchmont,  weakening  her  lungs,  made  it 
imperative  for  them  to  come  West,  Though 
they  grew  to  love  this  wild  soil,  Frank  Larch- 
mont, powerful,  healthy  and  young,  felt  his 
restless  body  aching  for  the  sights  of  a  metro- 
polis. When  Jenny  came  to  work  at  the  Jones' 
home,  it  was  an  added  pleasure  to  visit  there 
very  frequently,  and  watch  the  handsome  young 
girl,  as  she  moved  about  gracefully,  her  lithe 
body  lighting  up  the  room  with  its  rhythmic 
movements.  Soon  he  was  surreptitiously  mak- 
ing love  to  her.  Bewildered  the  girl  did  not 
completely  repulse  his  advances.  Both  men, 
AVillow  and  Prank  were  from  the  magical  city. 
Willow  was  lovable  and  good,  but  Frank  was 
so  charming  and  different. 

Mr.  Jones  began  to  distill  liquor,  at  first 
merely  for  the  family  and  their  friends,  and 
later  he  started  secretly  to  sell  gin  to  the 
neighboring  hamlets.  Larchmont  knew  of  this, 
and  planned  viciously  to  expose  him  to  the 
authorities.  In  this  way,  he  could  run  his 
neighbors  out  of  town,  and  urge  Jenny  to  work 
for  them.  Soon  Mrs.  Larchmont  might  die,  as 
she  was  quite  ill,  and  then,  his  busy  mind 
planned,  he  could  have  Jenny  for  his  own  love. 
It  troubled  him  when  Frank  vaguely  thought 
that  perhaps  the  girl  would  have  Willow  any- 
way, even  if  his  father  was  a  bootlegger.  To 
avoid  this  possibility,  he  arranged  with  Wild- 
wood  and  Henny,  two  thieving  men  who  prow- 
led around  the  land,  to  capture  Willow  on  one 
of  his  lovely  rides,  and  hold  him  prisoner,  until 
after  his  father's  arrest.  Then  Jenny  would 
surely  consent  to  live  with  the  Larchmonts. 
The  sheriff  was  notified  anonymously  of  Mr. 
Jones'  illegal  practices.  At  the  same  time, 
Jimmy,  a  young  lad  who  occasionally  helped 
out  on  the  Larchmont  ranch,  told  the  sheriff 
of  the  conversation  he  had  overheard  between 
Frank  and  the  two  ruffians.  Wisely,  the  sheriff 
went  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  really  a  harmless 
person,  outside  of  his  liquor  distillation,  and 
told  him  he  would  let  him  go  free,  if  he  ceased 
his  business.  Gladly  Jones  consented,  realiz- 
ing that  one  weakness  leaves  room  for  many 
to  thrust  their  evey  powers  upon  you,  as 
Larchmont  had  demonstrated.  Larchmont  was 
forced  out  of  town,  leaving  Willow  the  free 
road  to  win  Jenny. 

 o  

NOSTALGIA  FOR  WARM  SPAIN 

Mary  Roderick 

IMPULSIVELY  one  day  Don  John  Kealaes 
left  college  and  came  home.  His  parents 
did  not  expect  him,  and  were  surprised  at 
his  kind-hearted  boy's  return.  Ever  since  John 
had  been  a  child,  it  had  been  his  ambition  to 
travel  to  foreign  lands,  and  to  spend  most  of 
his  days  on  a  ship.  Again  he  expressed  to  his 
parents  his  strong  desire  to  leave  the  familiar 
shores  of  Spain.  A  month  later  John  set  sail  as 
captain  of  his  boat.  Contentedly,  the  days  melt- 
ed into  yesterdays,  with  no  disturbing  event  to 
mar  the  quietude,  until  one  day  a  frail  row-boat 
was  sighted,  as  it  precariously  made  its  way 
in  the  turbulent  waters.  Quickly  John  sent 
men  out  to  rescue  the  unknown  voyagers.  They 
brought  ashore  two  unusually  pretty  girls. 
When  they  recovered  from  their  weariness, 
John  learned  that  they  were  half-Spanish,  on 
the  mother's  side,  and  English  on  the  paternal 
side.  The  older  sister's  name  was  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  younger  one  was  called  Lolita,  a 
charming  girl,  with  striking  violet-blue  eyes 
and  auburn  hair.  In  answer  to  John's  puzzled 
queries  as  to  how  they  were  found  in  the  boat, 
the  girls  revealed  that  while  at  a  dance,  three 
men  kidnapped  and  set  sail  with  them. 
During  the  ride,  the  men  quarreled,  and  in 
the  struggle  were  thrown  out  in  the  sea. 
Lolita  thought  Gilbert  Clifton,  her  fiance  had 
instigated  this,  as  she  was  engaged  to  him 
because  of  her  father's  wishes,  for  she  did  not 
love  him.  For  several  days  the  abductors  had 
kept  the  girls  prisoners  on  land,  and  then  took 
them  on  a  ship  wh.ch  had  an  accident,  from 
where  they  had  escaped  with  the  three  men 
to  the  unsubstantial  boat,  on  which  the  quar- 
rel had  started,  leading  the  men  to  doom.  Soon 
it  was  evident  that  John  and  Lolita  Galsworthy 
were  in  love  with  each  other. 

Elizabeth's  persuasions  that  Lolita  refuse 
John's  proposal  of  marriage,  were  of  no  avail. 
When  they  arrived  in  Spain,  and  received  the 
consent  of  John's  parents,  they  were  wedded. 
John's  father  had  known  the  mother  of  the 
girls,  Senorita  de  La  Cerola;  in  fact  he  had 
been  in  love  with  her,  before  she  married  the 
Englishman,  and  he  was  delighted  to  have  her 
daughter  married  to  his  son.  Three  years 
elapsed,  during  which  time  two  children  were 
born  to  Lolita.  A  nostalgia  for  their  father 
seized  the  girls,  and  John  set  sail  to  England 
to  find  him.  When  he  landed  in  that  country, 
he  docked  his  ship  and  went  hunting  for  Mr. 


Galsworthy.  On  one  of  his  walks  along  the 
piers,  he  met  an  old  man,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  conversation.  He  learned  that 
the  gentleman  had  two  daughters,  who  had 
been  kidnapped,  and  who  were  Spanish  partly, 
because  of  the  mother's  descent  from  the  de 
La  Cerolas  of  Spain.  He  was  convinced  the 
man  was  Lolita's  father,  as  he  stated  his  name 
was  Galsworthy.  Fearing  to  expose  his  re- 
lationship to  his  daughter  yet,  as  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy might  misunderstand  and  blame  him 
for  their  abduction,  he  asked  him  to  visit  his 
ship. 

When  the  old  man  saw  Lolita's  picture,  with 
her  two  children,  in  John's  cabin  he  was  amaz- 
ed. Despite  all  the  explanations  John  gave, 
the  father  was  convinced  that  John  had  kid- 
napped his  children,  and  demanded  that  he 
bring  them  back  to  England.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Galsworthy  sent  two  officers,  under  the 
leadership  of  Gilbert  Clifton  to  accompany 
John  back.  With  much  reluctance,  Lolita  and 
Elizabeth,  who  was  now  married  to  Senor 
Pedro,  returned  to  England,  with  John,  and 
the  others.  Gilbert  attempted  to  make  love  to 
Lolita.  One  day  when  he  met  John  alone,  on 
deck,  he  struck  him  over  the  head,  and  threw 
him  overboard.  Everyone  believed  John  to  be 
drowned,  but  he  had  been  rescued  by  a  passing 
steamer.  With  much  coercion  Mr.  Galsworthy 
pleaded  that  Lolita  marry  Gilbert,  upon  their 
arrival  in  England,  without  John.  Several 
weeks  passed  when  the  date  was  set  for  the 
wedding.  Lolita  in  a  daze,  due  to  her  shock 
of  the  loss  of  her  beloved  John,  allowed  herself 
to  be  forced  into  the  marriage.  John  managed 
to  get  to  England  just  in  time  to  save  his  wife 
from  marrying  the  hated  Gilbert.  Once  more 
happiness  flowed  back  into  their  lives,  as  they 
sailed  to  their  sunny  Spain. 

 o  

THE  FOOL  FISHERMAN 

Mrs.  Jennie  McCurry 

ttN  the  small  town  of  Sunnyville  lived  Mr. 
J  and  Mrs.  Silas  Slocum,  with  their  two  child- 
ren,  Bobby  and  Betty.  Mrs.  Slocum  was  an 
energetic  woman  who  supported  her  family  by 
taking  in  washing  and  raising  her  own  garden. 
Silas  was  too  lazy  to  work,  and  preferred  idling 
the  days  away  by  fishing.  His  belief  in 
women's  rights  soothed  his  conscience  for  al- 
lowing his  spouse  to  toil  so  hard.  The  sweet 
nature  of  Mrs.  Slocum  was  being  embittered,  as 
she  watched  her  useless  husband  spend  hours 
daily  at  the  bank  of  the  river  fishing.  His 
alibi  for  not  doing  real  work  was  a  weak 
heart,  which  always  managed  to  assert  itself 
when  there  was  a  job  to  be  done.  Because 
of  his  activities,  he  acquired  the  name  of  "The 
Fishing  Fool"  in  Sunnyville.  Each  day  the 
family  would  repeat  its  diet  of  fish,  which  often 
became  tedious.  Mr.  Caston,  the  truck-garden- 
er, needing  a  helper,  asked  Si  to  work  for  him. 
With  great  hesitation  Silas  accepted,  planning 
to  quit  the  job  after  a  week,  when  he  would 
have  enough  money  to  get  a  fishing  license  and 
a  new  tackle.  Mrs.  Slocum  really  was  the 
head  of  the  family,  with  her  efficiency  and 
many  capabilities.  She  could  even  be  a  car- 
penter, as  she  built  a  hot  bed  box,  of  seven 
feet  in  length.  The  Widow  Blanton  was 
the  leading  gossip  of  Sunnyville,  and  happened 
to  see  Mrs.  Slocum  carry  the  bed  box  and  bury 
it  in  the  earth,  so  that  it  would  draw  warmth 
for  the  plants  later  on.  The  Widow's  fertile 
brain  saw  in  this  insignificant  event  something 
terrible.  Knowing  that  Silas  had  heart  at- 
tacks, which  Mrs.  Blanton  took  seriously,  she 
was  convinled  that  he  was  being  buried  in  the 
big  box  by  his  wife,  who  probably  could  not 
afford  an  undertaker.  Hurriedly  she  went  to 
Reverand  Watson  to  bring  him  the  strange 
tidings.  It  was  agreed  that  the  next  evening 
they  would   investigate   this   unknown  burial. 

Harvey  Camp  was  in  love  with  the  minister's 
daughter,  Nell.  Her  hand  was  refused  him  by 
the  Reverand,  as  he  had  no  job.  Listening  to 
the  tale  the  widow  told  Rev.  Watson,  Harvey 
arranged  with  Nell  to  gain  some  fun  out  of 
this  incident.  Together  they  investigated  the 
box,  before  the  others,  and  found  it  empty. 
Harvey  dressed  up  in  a  white  sheet  and  en- 
tered the  box.  When  the  minister,  Mrs.  Ban- 
ton  and  others  came  to  open  the  lid,  groans 
issued  forth.  Terror-stricken  they  ran  back 
to  town.  Now  they  revealed  the  weird  story 
to  Sheriff  Andy  Long,  who  came  with  the  party 
the  next  evening.  Bravely  he  spoke  to  the 
supposedly  dead  Silas,  urging  his  spirit  to 
speak,  whereupon  the  mischievous  Harvey 
again  appeared  in  a  white  sheet,  groaning  as 
opening  of  the  lid  exposed  his  covered  form. 
Frightened,  the  sheriff  rode  out  of  town.  He 
wrote  the  minister  a  letter,  resigning  his  post 
as  he  was  to  cowardly  to  continue,  and  re- 
questing that  Harvey  Camp  be  given  his  office. 
With  rejoicing  Harvey  was  made  sheriff  and 
now  the  minister  did  not  refuse  him  Nell.  How 
grateful  the  couple  was  to  the  "The  Fishing 
Fool,"  who  had  been  the  unconscious  cause 
of  Harvey's  job  and  his  winning  of  Nell.  Alton 
Marsh  was  also  in  love  with  Nell,   but  his 


wealth  could  not  influence  her,  for  she  loved 
her  Harvey. 

Meanwhile  Silas  complaining  that  he  was 
too  ill  to  continue  working  left  his  job,  and 
once  more  spent  his  hours  fishing.  One  day, 
having  been  in  the  too  long,  Silas  moored  his 
boat,  and  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  the 
strange  sight  of  a  bear  nibbling  at  his  fish, 
greeted  his  startled  eyes.  Quickly  he  rowed 
away  with  the  bear  swimming  alongside.  De- 
ciding that  he  was  bored  with  the  diet  of  fish, 
he  lassoed  the  bear  and  brought  it  home.  His 
wife  finding  a  reward  of  $1000.  advertised  in 
the  paper,  for  the  return  of  the  bear,  who  was 
trained  and  part  of  a  circus,  did  not  permit 
the  bear  to  be  killed.  Silas  returned  Mrs. 
Bruin  and  was  enriched  by  $100.  That  evening 
the  family  varied  their  meal  by  dining  on 
chicken,  though  the  butcher  did  try  to  sell 
Silas  some  specked  fish.  Aroused  by  this  ad- 
venture, Silas  decided  he  would  get  a  job,  in- 
stead of  wasting  the  hours  fishing. 

 o  

THE  SOULS  OF  TWO  WOMEN 

Jean  Satoris 

IN  the  pastoral  atmosphere  of  Holland  lived 
Gretchen  Mueller.  A  picturesque  figure  she 
presented  with  her  long  flaxen  braids,  like 
Marguerite  in  Goethe's  Faust— and  her  quaint 
costume  of  colorful  blouse  and  wooden  sab- 
botts.  Having  only  the  friendship  of  Otto,  who 
devoted  his  time  to  raising  perfect  tulips  and 
studying  botany,  she  lived  peacefully  in  this 
lovely  setting.  The  day  was  spent  in  helping 
Sophie  and  in  knitting.  No  one,  excepting  Otto, 
knew  that  Gretchen  kept  a  book  hidden  in  the 
bottom  of  her  work-basket  on  "The  Art  of  How 
to  Become  an  Actress."  When  she  was  alone, 
Gretchen  would  act  out  roles  from  Shake- 
speare's Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Otto  appreciated 
her  latent  histrionic  talent.  In  England  lived 
Lord  and  Lady  Decesis,  with  their  only  son 
Rodney,  who  was  generally  bored  with  the  pro- 
vincial Woolsley.  His  parents  worried  about 
his  wild  ways,  and  disapproved  of  his  French 
mistress,  Liola.  Rodney  no  longer  found  any- 
thing stimulating,  not  even  his  charming 
Parisian  dancer.  Yet  she  was  the  only  bit  of 
excitement  in  his  life  at  present.  He  planned 
to  visit  her  again  in  Paris,  but  on  the  way 
fi  om  England,  decided  first  to  stop  at  Holland, 
to  shoot  some  game  and  to  send  his  parents 
some  exquisite  tulips.  Within  a  few  weeks  he 
had  left  his  native  country,  and  was  roaming 
through  the  refreshing  fields  of  Holland,  with 
its  fascinating  windmills,  and  unsophisticated 
natives. 

On  one  of  his  hunting  trips,  Rodney  with  de- 
light, watched  Gretchen  as  she  danced  and 
acted.  It  was  evident  the  girl  did  not  know 
anyone  was  about.  Soon  they  became  friends, 
and  Rodney  was  happy  to  know  this  unspoiled 
girl.  Seeing  her  daily,  they  became  deeply  en- 
amoured of  each  other,  and  Rodney  proposed 
marriage  to  Gretchen.  He  wrote  home  telling 
them  the  glad  tidings,  and  sent  a  letter  to 
Liola  with  a  check,  telling  her  he  had  been 
married.  So  contented  was  Rodney  in  tran- 
quil Holland,  that  they  were  married  in  Am- 
sterdam and  decided  to  remain  in  the  country. 
Upon  receiving  Rodney's  note  of  dismissal, 
Liola  gave  vent  to  firce  resentment  and  hur- 
riedly set  out  to  recapture  her  lover. 

The  temperamental  French  woman  arrived 
in  Holland,  accompanied  by  her  maid,  and  dis- 
turbed the  quietude  of  the  young  couple.  Hap- 
piness was  soon  turned  into  chaos.  Liola  in- 
sisted that  she  was  going  to  bear  Rodney's 
child,  and  the  poor  boy  was  in  dire  distress  at 
this  complicated  situation.  Walking  in  her 
sleep  one  night  at  camp,  Gretchen  followed 
Liola,  and  rescued  her  from  a  huge  rattler 
snake,  despite  the  dancer's  ignoble  treatment 
of  her.  This  brought  Rodney  to  his  senses  and 
to  the  realization  that  he  loved  Gretchen,  no 
matter  what  had  happened.  Together  the 
young  lovers  returned  to  their  home  in  the 
city.  But  they  were  not  easily  rid  of  Liola, 
for  she  again  returned  to  Holland  and  visited 
them.  Walking  in  her  sleep  again  one  even- 
ing, Liola  entered  the  bed-room  of  Gretchen 
and  Rodney,  with  letters  in  her  hand,  and  long 
shears,  with  which  she  attempted  to  cut  Gret- 
chen's  magnificent  braids.  Fortunately  Rod- 
new  awakened  in  time  to  take  the  scissors  and 
letters  from  Liola  and  lead  her  gently  back 
to  her  room,  without  waking  her.  Among  the 
letters,  the  majority  of  which  were  from  him, 
and  which  he  burned,  was  one  from  James 
Thorn,  revealing  that  the  child  Liola  expected 
was  his.  Confronted  with  this  evidence,  Liola 
returned  to  her  France,  where  she  married 
Thorn.  Gretchen  and  Rodney  journeyed  to 
Paris,  where  his  parents  greeted  their 
daughter-in-law  joyously.  From  France,  they 
returned  to  Rodney's  home  in  Woolsley.  When- 
ever her  husband  was  depressed  and  out  of 
sort,  Gretchen  would  dress  up  again  in  her 
sweet  Dutch  costume,  allowed  her  braids  to 
dangle  loosely,  and  would  dance  and  act  for 
Rodney,  soothing'  his  cares  away  in  the  mem- 
ory of  fragrant  Holland. 

 o  
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  DESTINY 

Louise  Moseley 

JOAN  CARTER  felt  that  a  part  of  her  was 
dead — had  gone  down  the  walk  with  Edward 
Wells  and  out  of  her  life.  She  had  done 
the  brave  thing — the  right  thing  in  sending  him 
away.  She  had  done  it  with  a  rush  of  courage 
that  had  faded  now  into  blank  despair.  He  had 
come  to  mean  so  much  to  her  that  things  seem- 
ed empty  and  silly,  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  taken  her  at  her  word,  and  would  never 
return,  "I  shall  love  you  always,  Joan,"  he 
had  to:d  her.  "I  shall  think  of  you  when  I  am 
most  happy — when  I  am  most  sad,  and  when  I 
have  forgotten  everything  else,  I  shall  remem- 
ber you."     And  he  was  gone. 

Long  years  ago,  Joan  was  swept  into  a  rom- 
antic marriage  with  Robert  Carter.  Handsome 
Robert — full  of  the  joy  of  living,  and  that  thing 
which  makes  men  a  success  at  whatever  they 
tackle.  And  all  these  years,  they  stood  in  the 
community  as  the  model  married  couple.  No 
one  knew  that  Robert  had  little  time  or  regard 
for  his  beautiful  young  wife,  nor  that  he  cared 
but  little  for  Junior,  their  adorable  baby.  The 
Carters  never  aired  their  domestic  troubles.  But 
now,  people  were  beginning  to  guess — for  Joan 
went  everywhere  she  was  asked  without  Robert. 
She  had  tried  to  be  a  good  wife  and  had  failed. 
Very  well,  they  would  each  go  their  own  way. 

And  then,  the  friendship  between  Edward 
Wells  and  herself  had  ripened  into  something 
more  than  friendship.  At  first,  Robert  demur- 
red— thinking  it  would  hurt  his  own  reputation 
to  have  Joan  go  about  with  Edward — but  as  he 
left  her  alone  more  than  ever,  Joan  went  any- 
way. 

Joan  tried  to  overlook  Robert's  disgusting 
temper  and  meanness — and  to  go  about  her  days 
as  though  he  were  being  sweet  to  her.  But  no- 
thing she  did  ever  pleased  him,  and  many 
nights  she  cried  herself  to  sleep.  And  there 
was  no  avoiding  the  contrast — Edward,  always 
so  kind,  so  considerate,  and  so  protective,  al- 
ways putting  her  comfort  before  his  own. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  crisis.  Robert  was 
brought  home  badly  hurt  in  an  accident,  and 
Joan  had  to  summon  all  her  strength  and  self 
control  to  go  to  him.  He  thought  he  was  dy- 
ing and  kept  moaning  over  and  over  what  a 
mess  he  had  made  of  things — that  he  had  put 
money  and  power  before  everything  and  now 
he  realized  how  wonderful  Joan  had  been.  "I 
love  you  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
Joan."  She  knelt  down  by  his  bedside  and 
cried  like  a  little  child,  making  a  firm  resolu- 
tion that  should  Robert  live,  for  her  baby's 
sake,  there  was  no  choice  in  the  path  she  must 
take.  At  least,  Robert  had  been  true  to  her. 
"There's  never  been  another  woman,  Joan," 
he  told  her,  "only  you."  But  he  had  cheated 
her  of  love,  Joan's  heart  cried  out  in  protest. 
And  when  she  knew  that  he  would  lose  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  and  perhaps  be  a  cripple  for 
life,  she  realized  that  her  decision  to  stay  with 
him  must  hold. 

At  home,  after  a  terrible  day  at  the  hospital, 
she  found  Edward  amusing  her  son.  There 
was  a  heartbreaking  scene  between  these  two. 
who  had  found  happiness  in  each  other — for 
they  both  knew  that  the  only  course  was  the 
one  she  had  chosen.  There  was  no  use  trying 
to  go  on  being  friends — it  had  to  be  all  or  no- 
thing. Joan  chose.  And  Edward  went  down 
the  driveway  and  out  of  her  life — but  he  was 
in  her  heart  forever.  When  she  read  in  the 
papers  that  he  had  gone  to  Europe,  it  was 
much  easier  for  her  to  be  patient  and  kind  to 
Robert.  And  at  night,  when  the  household  was 
asleep,  she  could  dream  again  of  the  happy 
brown-eyed  countenance — hear  again  those 
haunting  words — "Good-bye,  Joan,  I  shall  love 
you  always.  1  shall  think  of  you  whenever  I 
am  most  happy — whenever  I  am  most  sad,  I 
shall  remember  you  when  I  have  forgotten 
everything  else." 

 o  

ALTA   TAKES   HER  WAY 

Ralph  Copenheaver 

FOR  many  months  George  Gladon  had  been 
in  a  despondent  mood.  Not  being  able  to 
earn  enough  money  to  support  his  wife, 
Nellie,  and  their  three  lovely  children  comfort- 
ably, it  preyed  on  his  mind.  Deciding  to  leave 
his  family  until  he  could  return  to  them  with 
the  gifts  of  wealth,  he  departed  from  his  native 
town.  Many  people  gossiped  and  in  garrulous 
whispers  chattered  about  the  desertion  of  'poor 
Nellie,'  as  they  called  her.  Nellie  grieved  for 
her  absent  husband,  but  it  did  not  deter  her 
from  planning  to  do  what  was  most  desirable 
for  the  children's  ultimate  good.  She  was  go- 
ing to  work  to  help  support  her  offsprings. 
Irene,  who  was  thirteen,  was  sent  to  the  ma- 
ternal grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shayler.  El- 
mer, who  was  nine,  went  to  his  paternal  grand- 
parents, and  little  Alta,  the  youngest  of  six 
years,  left  for  her  uncle  and  aunt's  home,  which 
was  about  sixty  miles  away.  With  tears  in 
their  eyes,  the  children  bid  each  other  fare- 
well, praying  their  father  would  soon  return 
to  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gladon  lived  far 
away  from  town,  in  the  midst  of  rugged,  un- 


cultivated country.  Alta  grew  to  love  the  jut- 
ting landscape.  Knowing  her  fondness  for  the 
wild  fields,  her  aunt  warned  her  not  to  venture 
too  far  alone.  Not  heeding  this  advice,  one  day 
Alta  took  a  walk,  which  was  interrupted  by 
strange  sounds.  Running  back  to  the  house, 
she  related  the  incident  to  her  uncle,  who  went 
out  to  examine  the  cause  of  the  noise.  Shortly 
after  they  learned  the  commotion  was  due  to 
a  passing  mountain-lion,  who  had  left  its  huge 
foot-prints  in  the  soft  sand.  With  the  aid  of 
five  wolf-hounds,  Mr.  Gladon  traced  the  lion 
and  shot  it.  This  event  frightened  little  Alta, 
and  for  a  month  she  did  not  venture  away  from 
the  house. 

Regaining  courage  after  the  dull  days  at 
home,  and  again  feeling  the  urge  of  exploring 
the  woods,  Alta  wended  her  way  to  new  spots. 
She  had  not  been  walking  any  length  of  time, 
when  a  baby  wild-cat  appeared.  The  mother 
wild-cat  glared  at  the  intruder,  getting  ready 
to  jump  on  Alta,  to  defend  her  babe.  Just  at 
the  propitious  moment,  a  forest  ranger  came  to 
the  dangerous  scene,  and  killed  the  wild-cat 
and  its  offspring.  Tenderly  he  picked  up  the 
frightened  child  and  carried  her  home.  The 
Gladons'  delight  was  great  when  they  discover- 
ed the  forest-ranger  was  Alta's  father. 

He  related  the  story  of  events  since  his  de- 
parture from  his  family,  and  since  securing 
the  job  of  ranger.  Even  though  he  had  not  gain- 
ed a  fortune,  this  almost  tragic  happening  made 
him  realize  his  place  was  at  the  side  of  his 
family.  Stroking  Alta's  soft  hair,  his  heart 
ached  when  he  thought  she  might  have  been 
killed  by  a  wild  beast.  Nellie  was  sent  for, 
and  also  the  children  returned  from  their  grand- 
parents. Together  they  all  lived  peacefully. 
Their  father  did  not  give  them  luxuries,  but 
they  had  the  richness  of  his  presence  and  the 
security  of  his  paternal  care  over  his  brood. 


BORN   TO   BE  GOOD 

Susie   Irene  Price 

DANNY  and  Ann  were  happy  in  their  little 
rare  daughter,  Juanita.  She  gave  promise 
of  great  musical  talent,  and  Danny  pray- 
ed his  child  would  always  be  good.  Bernice, 
the  lovely  dusky-skinned  daughter  of  Jim 
Smith,  the  colored  workman,  gave  Danny  cause 
to  worry  about  the  future  of  his  little  girl. 
In  Old  Virginia,  where  crooning  songs  invaded 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  Bernice  in  her 
rich  voice  sang  darky  lyrics.  Jim  Smith  worried 
about  her,  whom  he  thought  his  best  child,  and 
wanted  to_  give  her  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Yet  Danny  had  seen  Bernice,  unknown  to  Jim, 
associating  with  disreputable  people,  and  a  girl 
Kate.  Bernice,  slightly  inebriated,  danced  and 
sang  for  the  crowd.  One  day  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood went  on  a  picnic,  taking  a  boat  to 
get  across  to  the  other  fields.  Jim's  daughter 
did  not  go  with  the  party.  A  glorious  day 
everyone  had,  and  started  to  return.  Coming 
back,  a  storm  broke  on  the  tranquil  waters, 
and  the  boat  was  wrecked.  Only  little  Juanita 
remained  of  the  lost  party,  her  tiny  cold  hands 
clinging  to  a  rock.  A  sumptuous  yacht  pass- 
ing, noticed  the  tragic  accident,  and  discovered 
Juanita.  It  was  with  amazement  that  the 
owner  of  the  vessel,  Mr.  O'Mallery,  found  the 
small  child  to  be  his  brother's  daughter.  Car- 
ing for  her  tenderly,  he  brought  Juanita  to  his 
wealthy  home,  where  Mrs.  O'Mallery  did  not 
receive  her  too  graciously,  being  a  frivolous, 
shallow  woman.  Jim  Smith  was  also  drowned 
in  the  storm,  leaving  his  Bernice  a  penitent  and 
changed  girl.  Seeking  work,  to  support  her 
three  little  sisters,  Bernice  secured  a  job  with 
the  O'Mallerys,  caring  for  Juanita.  Meanwhile 
Juanita  was  sent  to  school,  where  she  received 
music  lessons  too. 

She  was  growing  into  a  talented  and  beauti- 
ful girl,  whom  everyone  loved.  Bernice  had 
fallen  in'  love  with  John,  the  chauffeur,  and  was 
happy.  In  spite  of  flattery,  wealth  and  the  lux- 
urious leisure  of  the  rich,  Juanita  remained  un- 
spoiled, loving  simplicity  and  loathing  the  su- 
perficial activities  of  her  set.  Her  uncle,  know- 
ing her  plain  tastes,  planned  a  party  for  her 
along  the  soothing  river.  Running  off  alone,  to 
sink  into  her  memories  of  her  parents,  which 
the  water  brought  to  the  surface  of  her  mind, 
Juanita  almost  fainted,  as  she  brooded  over 
their  tragic  end.  Captain  Linwood,  who  man- 
aged her  uncle's  craft,  came  to  her  rescue,  as 
she  was  falling.  The  two  chatted,  quickly  be- 
coming friends.  Though  Linwood  was  poor, 
Juanita  was  definitely  attracted  to  this  fine, 
charming  young  man.  When  he  invited  her  to 
attend  the  auto  races  with  him,  at  which  he 
was  going  to  compete,  she  delightedly  accepted. 
Her  uncle  drove  her  down  to  meet  Linwood. 
Wise  Mr.  O'Mallery  immediately  sensed  her  af- 
fection for  his  young  Captain.  Telling  his 
niece,  she  could  not  see  her  prince  charming, 
unless  he  won  the  race,  they  set  out  for  the 
gala  day.  The  thrilling  sport  began — eagerly 
Juanita  watched  her  hero  speed  down  the  track. 
Two  men,  seeing  Linwood's  best  chances  for 
winning  the  race,  plotted  to  upset  his  car. 
Unconscious,  he  lay  in  the  road,  until  Juanita 
and  her  uncle  ran  to  his  aid.  They  took  him 
to  their  spacious  home,  where  Juanita  nursed 
him  back  to  health. 


Despite  her  uncle's  threat  that  she  could  not 
have  the  Captain,  unless  he  won,  he  consented 
to  their  marriage.  Happily  she  made  Linwood 
captain  of  her  quivering  heart. 


THE   FLYING  COFFIN 
I.    E.  Wilson 

HIRONOMUS  and  Smokey,  two  harmless 
negroes,  waited  in  the  office  of  the  Pan- 
ther Insurance  Company  to  discuss  their 
financial  conditions.  A  mysterious  letter  was 
handed  to  them.  It  informed  them  of  a  caller 
they  would  have  at  three  o'clock,  and  advised 
them  to  shut  the  doors  and  windows.  Ignoring 
this  strange  request,  at  3  o'clock,  the  shades, 
motivated  by  an  unknown  force,  were  drawn, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  automatically  lock- 
ed. Logot,  the  aged  inventor  appeared  and  or- 
dered them  to  visit  the  haunted  hut  at  8  P.  M., 
suggesting  that  they  pull  up  the  boards  which 
hid  money.  At  the  appointed  hour,  Hironomus 
and  Smokey  found  themselves  in  the  deserted 
weird  cabin.  They  had  begun  to  rip  the  floor 
boards,  when  the  spirit  of  the  miser  who  had 
lived  there,  invaded  the  room,  pleading  his  gold 
be  left  untouched.  Paying  no  attention  to  the 
ghost,  they  continued  their  labors  and  found  the 
money  neatly  held  inside  a  skull,  which  was 
raked  up.  Frightened  at  their  own  tenacity, 
Hironomus  and  Smokey  fled.  Logot  insisted  on 
adopting  the  negroes  as  his  spiritual  children. 
He  told  them  of  the  trip  they  would  make  for 
him,  to  Mars,  on  the  air-ship  he  was  building. 
The  two  friends  rejected  this  fantastic  plan, 
even  when  they  saw  the  air-ship,  Transpiration. 
Imprisoning  the  negros  in  it,  Logot  shot  the 
ship  through  a  tube.  They  landed  on  the  Dead 
Sea.  Being  unaware  of  this,  Smokey  feared 
they  would  die,  not  knowing  how  to  steer  the 
ship.  Hironomus  was  afraid  they  would  die 
of  hunger.  Deciding  to  use  their  parachutes 
and  jump,  rather  than  fall  into  the  dark  sea, 
they  were  saved  from  this  rash  act  by  a  mess- 
age from  the  faithful  Logot.  It  commanded 
them  to  remain  in  the  ship,  explaining  they 
were  hovering  over  the  Dead  Sea.  Soon  they 
were  back  in  the  scientist's  laboratory. 

Determined  to  outwit  Logot  and  not  take  the 
trip  to  Mars,  the  boys  tried  to  knock  the  in- 
ventor unconscious  and  imprison  him  in  their 
place.  But  the  plan  did  not  work,  as  Logot 
was  too  quick  for  them,  and  again  they  found 
themselves  prisoners  in  the  Transpiration.  With 
the  aid  of  a  register,  which  Smokey  named 
"cash-register,"  they  attempted  to  find  out  how 
near  they  were  to  Mars.  A  message  was  re- 
ceived from  Logot,  informing  them  that  a 
Comet  was  heading  their  way.  Since,  he  add- 
ed, the  dynamo  was  not  working  correctly,  he 
could  not  save  them.  Smokey  commented  they 
were  not  in  an  air-ship,  but  in  a  flying  coffin, 
at  this  message.  Fortunately  the  Transpiration 
swerved  just  in  time  to  escape  the  swiftly  ap- 
proaching Comet.  Soon  they  were  able  to 
glimpse  Mars,  and  saw  outlines  of  mountains 
and  water.  Thej  .anded  on  a  beach,  anchored 
the  ship  and  went  to  sleep  beneath  a  shady 
tree.  When  they  awakened,  the  boat  was  miss- 
ing, and  evidently  floating  around  somewhere 
near  land.  A  huge  snake  made  its  gruesome 
appearance,  causing  the  boys  to  flee.  They 
found  themselves  in  a  forest,  filled  with  trem- 
endous elephants  and  snakes.  People  mingled 
with  the  enormous  beasts,  unafraid  of  them. 
Strange  humans  the  negroes  saw,  with  three 
eyes,  three  arms  and  three  legs.  The  spirit  of 
O'Mammie  explained  these  animals  were  harm- 
less, and  were  used  as  vehicles  of  conveyance, 
like  horses  on  earth.  Soon  they  were  taken  on 
the  backs  of  snakes  to  their  quarters — a  cave, 
lined  with  soft  furs. 

The  spirit  introduced  them  to  the  Martins 
and  King  Anthony.  The  only  stipulation  made 
was  that  no  animals  were  to  be  harmed,  or  any 
meat  eaten,  which  was  considered  a  grave  sin — 
liable  to  being  punished  by  burial  while  alive. 
Tactlessly,  Smokey  kept  talking  about  chickens, 
having  sighted  a  few,  and  his  palate  hungered 
for  a  taste  of  meat.  Even  the  delicious  fruit 
the  King  offered  the  boys  did  not  take  their 
minds  away  from  the  chickens.  Overcome  by 
desire  for  substantial  food,  Hironomus  killed 
a  pig.  Though  he  did  not  eat  it,  as  the  spirit 
O'Mammie  appeared  reminding  him  of  the  pen- 
alty, he  and  Smokey  were  imprisoned  in  a 
dungeon.  Smokey  was  allowed  to  go  free,  as 
he  had  no  part  in  the  murder  of  the  pig,  pro- 
viding he  agreed  to  shovel  dirt  over  Hirono- 
mus' grave,  who  was  to  be  buried  alive.  Dis- 
agreeing to  sling  mud  at  his  friend,  Smokey  too 
was  given  the  similar  death  sentence.  It  was 
a  rule  that  possessions  must  be  buried  with  the 
convicted.  Therefore  they  located  Transpira- 
tion and  imprisoned  both  men  in  it.  Frantical- 
ly Smokey  sent  messages  begging  for  Logot's 
help,  who  could  not  give  it,  as  the  dynamo  was 
not  working,  and  the  scientist  was  ill.  The 
boys  remembered  the  package  of  dynamite, 
fuses  and  matches  in  the  air-ship.  Using  the 
volcanic  substance  to  get  freed  of  their  cover- 
ing of  earth  and  rocks,  they  shot  out  to  air 
again.  They  remembered  to  jump,  using  their 
parachutes  just  before  they  reached  earth. 
Praying  that  the  Lord  deliver  them  where 
they     belonged,     they     found     themselves  in 
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a  pig-pen  in  the  stock-yards.  Celebrating  their 
return  to  earth  they  went  ot  the  Hot  Shot  Cafe. 
Upon  telling  a  policeman  of  their  experience  m 
Mars  they  were  arrested  for  being  dangerous 
lunatics.  When  they  brought  the  officer  to  the 
haunted  hut,  to  prove  their  tale,  it  had  disap- 
peared, leaving  a  hole  in  its  place.  Smokey 
then  claimed  he  had  created  the  adventure, 
merely  to  prove  he  could  act  insane.  They  de- 
cided this  was  the  best  course  to  follow,  as 
Hironomus  ridiculed  Smokey  for  telling  anyone 
about  Mars. 


THE   WHEEL  OF  FATE 
Valborg   C.  Bogstad 

THE  tourist  camps  along  the  highway  boast- 
ed many  an  admirable  proprietor  along 
the  route  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Day- 
ton were  hastening  on  their  rather  important 
trip.  But  they  bumped  into  a  large  boulder 
while  turning  a  sharp  bend,  and  by  the  time 
they  came  up  to  Marvin's  place  they  had  to 
stop  to  attend  to  the  car.  The  wolf-gray  Ger- 
man police  dog  sat  beside  his  master  in  the 
damaged  car,  wailing  as  though  still  upset  at 
the  accident,  and  Marvin  began  to  suspect  then- 
hurry  and  excitement,  until  he  set  eyes  on  Ade- 
line Dayton,  and  her  sad  beauty  reassured  him. 
He  examined  the  wheel,  and  announced  that 
the  car  would  have  to  be  in  repair  for  half  a 
day,  so  that  they  would  have  to  stop  over 
night  and  make  quite  a  week-end  of  it. 

Adeline,  horrified,  touched  Marvin  on  the 
shoulder  and  begged  him  to  find  some  way  of 
getting  them  started  in  the  morning.  She  had 
a  wedding  to  attend  in  the  early  afternoon,  and 
being  Maid  of  Honor  could  not  be  absent.  Her 
father  had  chided  her  that  this  would  be  the 
third  time  she  would  be  a  bridesmaid,  which 
meant,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  never  a 
bride,  but  she  had  pledged  herself  and  said  she 
would  be  there  at  all  risks.  Marvin,  interested 
in  the  girl  now  because  he  knew  she  was  not 
yet  a  bride,  instantly  overlooked  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  moments  ago  he  had  been  thinking 
longingly  of  his  bed,  which  he  had  not  seen 
for  the  past  eighteen  hours,  and  his  delicate 
mother,  who  watched  for  his  return  impatient- 
ly each  night.  He  offered  to  spend  the  night 
repairing  the  car,  and  Adeline's  smile  of  grati- 
tude seemed  a  sufficient  reward. 

The  next  day  they  left,  and  Marvin  had  only 
a  gorgeous  dream  of  Adeline  to  make  his  days 
seem  the  more  lonely.  In  two  weeks  came  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dayton;  he  was  returning  for 
his  dog,  which  he  had  left  in  Marvin's  charge 
in  their  haste,  and  also  to  offer  him  a  job  in 
one  of  his  mills  in  Puget  Sound.  Marvin  is 
eager  to  take  it,  but  the  thought  of  his  lame 
mother,  whom  he  would  have  to  leave  behind, 
causes  him  to  refuse.  She,  however,  contrives 
to  have  his  cousin  come  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and 
insists  on  his  going. 

Marvin  dared  not  think  ambitiously  of  Ade- 
line, especially  when  a  gossipy  maiden  at  a 
dance  told  him  that  the  handsome  Captain 
Dearborn  was  "practically  engaged"  to  Ade- 
line. As  he  left  the  party,  downcast,  he  was 
called  by  Bill  Davis  to  attend  to  one  of  the 
mills,  for  the  machinery  had  gone  wrong.  He 
repaired  it.  and  saved  the  mills,  but  was  hurt 
and  spent  several  weeks  in  the  hospital.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Adeline  tended  him  lovingly,  un- 
til he  was  convinced  that  his  dream  was  true, 
and  that  her  heart  was  his.  Dearborn  had  ap- 
parently gone  off  to  Europe  to  marry  an  old 
sweetheart  of  his,  and  Adeline  had  never  doubt- 
ed the  force  of  her  immediate  attraction  for  the 
handsome  guard  they  had  met  on  the  country 
road. 

 o  

ADVENTURE,  GAME  AND  GOLD 
Jack  Tooker 

THE  Obregon  revolution  in  Mexico!  And  all 
Americans  found  themselves  in  peril.  Not 
only  the  rebels,  but  the  Federals  as  well, 
took  advantage  of  the  disturbed  times  to  show 
their  hate  for  the  "Gringo,"  who  had  brought 
them  nothing  but  prosperity.  Finally  it  became 
so  bad  that  all  Americans  were  warned  to 
take  the  nearest  way  over  the  border  to  United 
States  soil. 

The  outbreak  found  Earl  and  his  friend, 
Smilley  several  hundred  miles  from  the  border 
where  they  had  been  directing  the  building  of 
a  branch  of  the  railroad.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Earl's  sister,  Editri,  had  just  joined 
them.  Escape  being  cut  off  by  railroad,  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  the  Mexicans  in  that 
region,  they  decided  to  take  a  chance  at  cross- 
ing the  mountains.  With  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
Mexican,  they  gathered  their  supplies  and  set 
off  under  cover  of  the  night.  But  one  of  the 
Mexican  leaders  in  the  village  who  had  seen 
Edith  and  had  been  annoying  her  with  his  at- 
tentions set  his  men  to  watching.  The  next 
day,  discovering  they  were  being  followed,  they 
hid  on  the  side  of  the  trail.  They  trapped  their 
trackers,  disarmed  them,  tied  them  on  their 
horses  and  whipped  them  back  down  the  trail. 
On  they  went,  into  the  heart  of  the  Mexican 
forest.  The  marvelous  sights  and  adventures 
made  it  a  wonderful  trip  in  spite  of  the  dan- 
gers of  marauding  bands  and  fights  with  wild 
animals. 


Thrown  together  by  their  common  perils, 
Edith  and  Smilley  fell  in  love  with  each  other. 
Neither  knew  it,  until  the  day  Smilley  saved 
the  girl  from  a  panther.  The  panther  had  leap- 
ed down  upon  the  back  of  the  horse  he  was 
riding.  Before  it  could  approach  Edith,  Smilley 
had  jumped  upon  its  lithe  back,  emptying  his 
gun  into  its  head. 

On  their  way  down  the  mountain,  they  stop- 
ped for  water  and  discovered  gold  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  They  had  collected  several  piles 
of  the  nuggets,  and  were  about  to  leave,  then 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  Indians. 
Realizing  the  uselessness  of  fighting  so  many, 
and  knowing  that  the  Indians  could  be  friend- 
ly with  Americans,  they  went  peaceably  with 
their  captors  to  the  Indian  village. 

After  proving  to  the  Chief  that  they  were  not 
miners  trying  to  steal  the  Indians'  gold,  the 
splendid  native  made  them  welcome.  He  en- 
tertained them  and,  presenting  them  with  the 
gold  they  had  gathered  and  offered  the  Chief, 
saw  that  they  were  safely  started  on  their  jour- 
ney. Several  of  the  Indians  went  with  them  to 
guide  them  over  the  shorter  trails.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  them  that  the  Indians  were  with 
them,  for  when  almost  at  the  border,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  rebels.  Their  ammunition  was 
almost  gone,  when  an  American  scout  who  had 
been  sent  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  shoot- 
ing, spied  the  fight.  Back  he  went,  to  his  de- 
tachment, and  was  soon  riding  back  to  the 
rescue  with  the  squadron.  They  made  short 
work  of  the  rebels.  And  our  friends  found  that 
their  courage  had  won  them  safely  and  a  small 
fortune.  As  for  Edith  and  Smilley,  they  had 
also  found — each  other. 


THE  TWO  ORPHAN  SISTERS 
Delia  Viner 

ON  Christmas  night  the  Lamen  family  was 
ecstatically  happy,  as  they  sat  around  the 
decorated  tree,  and  exchanged  gifts.  Alma, 
dark-eyed  and  lovely  was  the  older  sister. 
Janet  resembled  Alma,  only  that  she  had  blue 
eyes.  They  were  children  yet,  seven  and  five 
years  respectively.  Shortly  after  this  festive 
day,  Mr.  Lamen  became  seriously  ill  and  died. 
The  children  were  too  young  to  understand  the 
full  significance  of  this  tragic  event.  Mrs.  Lamen 
took  ill  within  a  few  days  after  her  husband's 
passing  away.  The  shock  and  her  grief  were 
too  burdensome  to  bear,  and  she  joined  him  in 
three  weeks.  The  children  were  left  orphans, 
and  their  grandparents  came  to  live  with  them. 
After  Janet  had  been  in  high  school  for  two 
years,  she  had  to  leave  and  get  a  job,  as  her 
guardians'  money  was  dwindling.  She  man- 
aged to  get  Alma  a  position  in  the  same  place. 
At  work  they  met  the  charming  Olive  Crane, 
who  was  about  thirty-five  years  old.  Olive 
soon  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  sisters, 
and  often  they  went  to  her  apartment  where 
thev  made  dinner  altogether.  Occasionally  Paul 
Manard,  a  fine  man  of  forty,  joined  their  gay 
evening  meals.  It  was  evident  he  was  deeply 
in  love  with  Miss  Crane.  One  night  there  was 
a  party  at  Olive's  apartment,  where  Manard 
announced  their  coming  marriage.  In  a  short 
while  Olive  was  Mrs.  Manard.  They  now  lived 
in  a  sumptuous  house  and  she  was  extremely 
happy.  The  friendship  with  the  sisters  con- 
tinued nevertheless. 

After  discussion  with  Paul,  the  Manards 
agreed  to  adopt  Janet,  so  she  could  return  to 
school.  The  grandmother  was  a  bit  grieved  at 
losing  her,  but  was  eager  to  have  Janet  go 
back  to  school.  Alma  was  delighted  at  her 
sister's  good  fortune.  From  over-work,  Alma 
came  home  ill  one  evening  from  the  office.  A 
doctor  was  called,  and  Dr.  Bert  Fraye  attended 
her.  He  was  an  unusually  attractive  young 
physician,  and  became  particularly  interested  in 
his  pretty  young  patient.  Olive  planned  with 
Janet  to  take  Alma  off  for  a  month's  vacation 
to  the  shore,  to  regain  her  health,  for  she  had 
been  working  too  hard.  When  they  told  Alma 
this,  she  was  delighted,  but  was  worried  about 
leaving  her  grandmother.  Olive  graciously  ar- 
ranged this,  insisting  that  she  would  leave  the 
grandparents  money,  and  a  maid  to  help  them. 
Before  their  departure,  Alma  went  out  with 
the  young  doctor  several  times.  Their  stay  at 
the  sea-shore  was  wonderful.  Soon  the  girls 
were  swamped  with  invitations,  and  their  popu- 
larity grew.  Paul  came  out  after  two  weeks 
and  joined  in  their  merriment. 

But  all  this  excitement  did  not  obliterate  the 
memory  of  Bert  Fraye's  charming  grey  eyes. 
When  they  returned  to  the  city,  he  met  Alma 
at  the  train.  She  was  a  busy  person  now,  see- 
ing all  the  people  in  the  city  whom  she  had 
become  acquainted  with  at  the  shore.  But  no- 
thing interfered  with  her  budding  friendship 
with  Bert.  Janet  had  left  for  college.  After  a 
short  courtship,  Bert  expressed  his  profound 
love  for  Alma.  She  did  not  resist  his  tender 
embraces,  and  joyously  consented  to  marry  him. 

 o  

MISFORTUNE   AT   MY  DOOR 
Mrs.    Mary  Kasarda 

MARY  HALL,  at  sixteen  was  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Berlin,  Pennsylvania,  a  little  min- 
ing town.     Tall  and  slender,   with  dark 
blue  eyes  and  blond  curly  hair,  all  eyes  gazed 


at  her  young  face  as  she  strolled  through  the 
streets.  She  came  from  poor,  simple  parents — 
her  father  was  in  charge  of  the  men  working  at 
one  of  the  mines,  and  her  mother  occasionally 
acted  as  mid-wife.  Things  began  to  grow  bad 
in  the  Hall  household — the  father  was  ageing 
and  the  mother  became  ill,  and  could  no  longer 
help  out  with  her  small  earnings.  At  a  small 
country  hotel,  about  two  miles  from  Berlin, 
Mary  secured  a  position.  Now  she  could  only 
visit  her  family  once  a  week,  on  Sunday,  by 
walking  to  her  native  town,  and  returning  to 
the  hotel  by  foot,  as  no  modern  vehicles  clut- 
tered up  those  narrow  roads  then.  Life  was 
dull  in  its  routine  of  daily  work,  with  little  out- 
side pleasure.  One  evening  a  dance  lightened 
the  monotony.  At  this  festive  gathering,  Mary 
met  and  danced  with  Bob  Anderson,  a  hand- 
some boy.  Soon  they  became  friends  and  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  together.  Not  long  did 
this  happiness  pervade  Mary,  as  Mildred  Jones 
came  to  live  in  Berlin,  and  all  the  boys  were 
attracted  to  her  fresh  beauty.  Bob  no  longer 
called  on  Mary;  he  was  too  busy  seeing  the 
new  girl.  In  a  short  time  their  engagement 
was  announced  in  Church,  while  Mary  listened 
with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  names  of  Bob  Ander- 
son and  Mildred  Jones  linked  in  one  phrase. 
Her  grief  was  intense,  not  even  decreasing  with 
the  passing  weeks.  Mary  had  now  reached  her 
seventeenth  birthday.  Her  father  was  eager 
to  see  her  safely  married.  One  of  the  neigh- 
bor's brothers,  James  Miller  came  to  visit  the 
town.  Seeing  Mary,  he  asked  her  father  for 
her  hand  in  marriage.  Despite  the  girl's  pro- 
tests, within  two  weeks  she  was  wedded  to 
Miller. 

The  father  repented  his  influence  towards  the 
consummation  of  this  marriage,  as  Mary  was 
unhappy  in  her  new  life.  Miller  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent temperament  than  his  wife,  and  listened 
to  idle  malicious  gossip  about  Mary  in  connec- 
tion with  her  short  romance  with  the  charming 
Bob.  Mary's  principled  upbringing  gave  her 
the  strength  to  remain  with  her  husband,  even 
though  no  love  existed  between  them.  She 
bore  him  five  children,  and  acted  the  dutiful 
and  helpful  mate.  Through  her  aid,  Miller's 
fortunes  increased,  and  the  family  moved  to  an- 
other city.  There  James  worked  for  William 
Brown,  a  realty  owner.  Brown  was  not  parti- 
cularly good-looking,  but  his  presence  emanated 
a  feeling  of  gentility  and  kindness.  After  call- 
ing on  the  Millers  many  times,  a  powerful  at- 
traction sprung  up  between  Mary  and  Brown. 

Both  being  austere  in  morals,  they  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  give  vent  to  their  over- 
powering emotions.  Strongly  they  determined 
to  cease  seeing  each  other.  Miller  became  ill, 
and  shortly  passed  away.  Mary  returned  to 
her  parents,  for  a  period  of  mourning.  Brown 
visited  her  at  her  father's  farm,  and  this  time 
was  free  to  express  his  love.  Warmly  Mary  ac- 
cepted his  sincere  emotion.  After  their  marri- 
age they  returned  to  William's  city,  where  they 
lived  happily,  with  the  new  baby  boy  that  came 
into  their  lives.  Mary  found  beauty  and  peace 
after  great  struggles  and  frustrations  in  the 
nearing  sunset  of  her  life. 


JEALOUS 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Weldon 

IN  a  mining  district  of  the  West,  lived  Ben- 
jamin St.  John  with  his  family.  His  favor- 
ite daughter  was  Lydia,  while  Mrs.  St.  John 
preferred  Marie.  As  the  girls  developed  into 
young  women,  Lydia  was  by  far  the  superior. 
Not  only  did  she  excel  in  expuisite  beauty,  but 
she  was  accomplished  in  domesticity  and  in 
sports.  Lydia  was  extremely  popular  with  peo- 
ple, and  had  hosts  of  friends;  while  Marie,  be- 
cause of  her  nature  which  was  becoming  em- 
bittered by  hatred,  envy  and  jealousy  of  her 
sister,  did  not  appeal  to  people.  Desiring  to 
ruin  Lydia's  popularity,  Marie  started  to  subtly 
spread  ugly  gossip  about  her.  The  scandal  also 
involved  David  Goldfleld,  a  childhood  companion 
of  Lydia.  It  was  all  untrue,  but  Lydia  could 
not  defend  herself,  as  David  had  gone  further 
West  to  seek  gold,  and  her  father,  who  had 
always  championed  her,  had  also  left  the  city. 
Patiently  Lydia  prayed  for  their  return,  which 
would  clear  her  name. 

One  day  in  a  quarrel  between  the  sisters, 
Marie  hit  Lydia  in  a  fit  of  temper.  Infuriated 
by  this,  Lydia  struck  a  blow  back,  which  caused 
the  vicious  girl  to  be  ill  for  a  week.  Mrs.  St. 
John  tried  to  join  ranks  with  Marie,  and  set 
Lydia  to  work  on  the  farm.  On  an  afternoon, 
when  Marie  thought  Lydia  was  sleeping  in  the 
hammock,  she  started  a  fire  on  the  farm,  hop- 
ing to  put  the  blame  on  her  sister.  At  the 
propitious  moment,  Lydia  had  awakened,  in 
time  to  extinguish  the  spreading  flames.  Dis- 
gusted with  these  family  discords,  Lydia  went 
off  to  a  lonely  cabin  in  the  woods,  to  try 
to  recapture  peace  of  mind.  Whenever  she 
appeared  at  the  golf  links  or  the  tennis  courts 
now,  instead  of  eager  faces  and  warm  voices 
greeting  her,  only  a  cold  reception  awaited  her. 
Grieved  by  this  change,  Lydia  did  not  know 
her  sister's  hand  in  it. 

Meanwhile  her  father  had  met  David,  and 
they  discussed  the  scandal  about  Lydia,  which 
they  came  across  in  a  local  gossipy  newspaper. 
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By  this  time  David  had  struck  a  gold  mine, 
and  was  immensely  wealthy.  Together  they 
planned  to  return,  and  clear  Lydia's  name  of 
these  ugly  lies.  David,  now  rich,  asked  Lydia 
to  marry  him,  to  which  she  consented  joyously. 
How  glad  she  was  to  have  her  dear  dad  back 
to  defend  her.  When  the  wedding  took  place, 
the  town  realized  the  falsity  of  Marie's  idle 
chatter.  Once  again  Lydia  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  towns-people.  David  and  she 
built  their  lives  along  happy  patterns,  as  they 
planned  full  and  wonderful  years  in  the  future. 
Marie  was  frustrated  in  her  attempt  to  des- 
troy Lydia's  happiness,  and  was  left  alone  and 
sad.  She  realized  how  foolish  it  was  to  try 
to  gain  contentment  at  the  expense  of  marring 
others'  lives. 

 o  

CHICKAREE 
Dennis  P.  Smith 

DEER- GLADE,  located  in  Central  Oklahoma, 
was  like  an  oasis,  in  the  midst  of  barren 
sand-hills,  reminding  one  of  a  desert.  One 
half  of  the  population  was  composed  of  Potta- 
watomies,  Indians,  and  the  other  half  of  white 
men  who  had  settled  there  and  built  their  love- 
ly homes.  J.  O'Donald  lived  in  this  pictures- 
que country  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Fred 
and  Archibald.  Nearby  was  a  small  shack, 
used  as  a  school-room  for  Indian  children,  who 
were  taught  by  Chickaree,  known  as  Rosalee 
Wells  when  she  was  at  college.  Her  father 
was  an  old  man,  who  hated  the  white  man's 
intrusion  into  the  Indians'  domain.  Big  Chief, 
as  he  was  called,  was  leader  of  his  tribe.  It 
was  evident  that  Fred  was  madly  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  straight-haired,  dark-eyed  girl. 
Archie,  his  younger  brother  understood  his 
adoration  of  Chickaree.  Fred  created  a  song, 
inspired  by  the  Indian  girl,  "I  Love  You  Rosa- 
lee," but  Chickaree  preferred  to  have  him  use 
her  native  name,  which  he  promised  to  do  when 
he  rewrote  the  song  in  the  future.  Mr.  O'Don- 
ald objected  strenuously  to  his  son's  romance, 
and  insisted  that  the  boy  go  to  Chicago  to 
study.  •  • 

Fred  left  Oklahoma,  but  the  distance  did  not 
aid  him  in  obliterating  the  picture  of  Chickaree 
from  his  adoring  memory.  His  studies  were 
neglected,  as  he  tried  to  drown  his  love  in 
drinking.  Following  his  father's  advice,  he  had 
been  married  in  the  interim  to  a  blond  flapper, 
Melba  Starns.  Instead  of  helping  him,  her 
presence  increased  his  depression.  While  he 
was  drearily  singing  the  song  he  wrote  for 
her  in  a  drunken  mood,  "I  Married  You  For 
Love,"  a  telegram  interrupted.  It  was  a  mess- 
age from  his  father,  stating  that  Big  Chief's 
sandy  land  had  grown  wonderfully  valuable, 
as  oil  had  been  discovered  on  it.  His  father 
added,  not  knowing  how  quickly  his  son  fol- 
lowed his  suggestion  to  marry,  that  Fred  come 
home  and  marry  Chickaree,  who  was  now  an 
heiress.  The  attitude  towards  Indians  was  no 
longer  a  stubborn  one,  now  when  the  girl  had 
gained  riches,  and  the  old  Chief  was  ill  and 
approaching  death.  This  wire  only  served  to 
increase  Fred's  despair,  as  he  dressed  to  escort 
his  wife  to  a  recital  at  the  auditorium.  The 
program  was  an  Indian  one.  Fred  heavily  in- 
toxicated, was  affected  by  the  music  and  vio- 
lated the  rules  of  behavior  while  the  musicale 
was  in  process.  An  usher  attempted  to  quiet 
him,  which  caused  Fred,  in  his  inebriated  state, 
to  shoot  him.  The  boy  was  imprisoned  for  life, 
bringing  great  sorrow  to  his  family.  The 
mother  died  of  the  shock,  and  the  father  be- 
came poor  through  spending  his  small  fortune 
in  trying  to  free  Fred.  While  in  prison,  Fred 
wrote  the  song  "Chickaree,"  which  won  great 
renown.  The  Indian  girl  read  of  it  in  a  news 
item,  and  was  deeply  touched.  She  continued 
to  visit  the  O'Donald  house  and  carried  on  her 
friendship  with  Archibald,  now  grown  into  a 
young  man. 

At  this  time  Chickaree  was  betrothed  to 
Chief  Wewaka,  as  it  was  customary  for  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  to  inter-marry.  Her  heart 
still  belonged  to  Fred,  and  one  day  she  travel- 
ed to  Chicago  to  again  see  him  in  prison. 
Dazed  with  suffering  at  Fred's  plight,  she  shot 
her  fiance  as  he  followed  her  Westward.  In- 
stead of  being  sentenced,  she  was  amazed  when 
the  law  handed  her  a  reward.  It  seemed  the 
Chief  was  a  notorious  criminal,  known  as  Red 
Bird,  for  whom  the  police  were  hunting.  When 
she  saw  Fred,  Chickaree  related  the  story. 
Their  love  was  still  potent,  and  they  vowed  to 
wait  for  each  other.  Fred's  wife  had  secured 
a  divorce  from  him,  while  he  was  serving  time. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  man  Fred  had  shot, 
was  living,  and  serving  time  in  the  same  pene- 
tentiary,  for  having  been  an  accomplice  to  the 
wounded  Red  Bird.  Because  of  a  fight  with 
him,  Fred,  who  would  have  received  a  pardon, 
was  compelled  to  remain  a  year  longer.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  he  returned  to  his 
father  and  Archibald,  who  greeted  him  warmly. 
Did  friends  including  Joseph  Hill,  who  had 
been  a  real  pal,  snubbed  him  as  he  walked 
through  familiar  streets.  This  brought  back 
the  Warden's  words  of  warning  about  freedom 
after  having  served  time  in  prison.  But  he 
had  Chickaree,  and  in  her  love  he  found  faith, 
beauty  and  true  security. 


CHICKAREE 
(Theme  Song) 
By 

Dud   and    Denney  Smith 

I  heard  your  call  amid  the  flowers  gay. 
'Twas  near  the  end  of  an  enchanting  day, 
And  time  after  time  I  came  to  your  side, 
Where  we  sat  on  an  old  log  at  eventide. 
I  hear  you  whisper  as  you  used  to  do, 
The  words  I  longed  to  hear,  "I  love  you,  too." 
Since  the  day  I  went  away  I've  prayed, 
For  you,  my  little  Indian  maid. 

CHORUS 

I  can't  forget  you,  Chickaree. 

Each  day  I  call  you,  Chickaree. 

I  think  of  you  each  hour  that  goes, 

I  hear  your  voice  each  breeze  that  blows. 

Although  I've  acted  like  a  fool, 

I've  paid  with  tears,  I've  shed  for  you. 

I  wish  I  knew  you'd  come  to  me; 

I  can't  forget  you,  Chickaree. 

 o  

I    MARRIED    YOU    FOR  LOVE 

By 

Dennis  P.  Smith 

I'm  abused,  so  abused, 

I  don't  know  what  to  do, 

I  have  a  wife,  Oh,  such  a  wife! 

She  knows  her  wave  length,  too. 

She  won't  work — Ask  me  why. 

She  has  a  way  of  getting  by. 

She  doesn't  cook  anymore, 

Wash  the  dishes  or  sweep  the  floor. 

If  I  mention  any  kind  of  work  to  her, 

Like  a  kitty  she  begins  to  purr:     Now — 

CHORUS 

I   married   you   for  love. 

You  seem  to  forget  that,  dear. 

Now  listen  to  me,  my  little  turtle  dove, 

You  say  you  love  me,  but  I  can't  hear. 

Please  forget  all  about  that  work — 

If  it  was  my  duty  I'd  never  shirk, 

Let's  go  out  and  look  at  the  stars  above; 

You  know,  dear,  I  married  you  for  love. 


I    LOVE   YOU,  ROSALEE 
By 

Dud   and    Denney  Smith 

There  was  a  maid, 

A  different  shade, 

I   knew   when   we   first  met, 

Her  soul  was  light, 

Her  heavens  bright, 

More  so  than  mine  could  ever  get. 
I  learned  to  love  her,  and  she  to  love  me. 
Now  we're  the  same  to  each  other,  the  same 
ever  to  be. 

CHORUS 

Rosalee,  can't  you  see  I  love  you? 
Ah,  my  own,  mine  alone,  I  love  you. 
There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  or  be 
For  you,  my  lovely  Rosalee. 
Moon- beams  are  playing'  on  your  face; 
For  charm,  they  find  no  better  place. 
The  stars  above  are  smiling  on  lucky  me. 
They  can  see  I  love  you,  Rosalee. 

 o  • 

ARE  WE  MASTERS  OF  OUR  OWN  DESTINY? 

Mrs.  Grace  Branson 

WHEN  June  was  four  years  old,  her  mother 
died,  leaving  her  tiny  brother  and  her- 
self orphans.  Soon  the  little  boy  also 
passed  away,  leaving  the  child  without  any 
sisters  or  brothers,  Aunt  Martha  took  the  sad 
child  under  her  wing.  June  felt  like  an  orphan, 
though  her  father  still  lived,  as  he  left  their 
native  city  of  Oklahoma  after  her  mother's 
death.  He  could  not  get  on  with  Aunt  Martha 
and  Uncle  John,  since  they  never  ceased  re- 
proaching him  for  having  eloped  with  June's 
mother.  When  June  was  nine  years  old,  they 
moved  to  Idaho,  where  uncle  John  was  in 
charge  of  the  railroad's  stretch  of  land.  The 
country  there  was  wild,  and  many  beasts  prow- 
led about.  The  daughter  of  Uncle  John  was 
hurt  by  a  lion,  and  died  as  a  result  of  this. 
The  years  passed,  bringing  June  many  hard- 
ships Uncle  John  was  stern,  and  often  beat 
her.  He  would  not  allow  her  to  keep  any 
money  she  made  by  laundering  clothes,  or  to 
go  riding  with  any  of  the  nice  cowboys.  All 
the  hatred  they  bore  her  father,  they  seemed 
to  pour  into  their  abuse  of  June.  Then  some- 
thing happened  to  color  her  life  more  rosily. 
Archie  Wayne  came  to  live  at  Aunt  Mar- 
tha's. He  was  the  new  foreman.  Soon  June 
and  he  were  good  friends,  and  many  pleasant 
hours  they  spent  together.  A  better  job  came 
along  for  Archie,  which  caused  him  regretfully 
to  leave  June.  Life  slipped  back  into  its  old 
monotony,  until  Charlie  Dillon,  a  new  watch- 
man, appeared.    June  was  sorry  for  him,  as  he 


was  lame  due  to  an  injury  received,  but  she 
could  not  tolerate  his  presence.  It  was  evident 
from  the  beginning  that  he  was  in  love  with 
June.  Many  rumors  he  brought  back  of  Ar- 
chie's friendship  with  another  girl,  who  was 
living  near  his  new  job. 

At  first  June  discredited  this  gossip,  think- 
ing Charlie  was  being  vicious,  but  she  dis- 
covered there  was  truth  in  these  idle  words. 
One  evening  when  June  was  alone,  Charlie 
attempted  to  make  love  to  her;  in  order  to 
avoid  his  obnoxious  overtures,  she  thoughtless- 
ly promised  to  marry  him,  never  dreaming  he 
would  hold  her  to  this  flimsy  promise.  A  love- 
ly change  came,  relieving  for  awhile  the  bleak 
days  of  June.  Aunt  Martha  and  Uncle  John 
allowed  her  to  visit  Maud  and  Wilma  Johnson 
for  a  month.  It  was  so  glorious  to  be  free  and 
to  play  all  day.  One  day  Archie  sent  her  a 
letter.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  open  it,  the 
boys  on  the  ranch  lassoed  her,  causing  her 
to  drop  the  letter,  which  she  never  found.  June 
felt  the  letter  contained  suggestions  for  a  re- 
conciliation, but  she  never  could  confirm  it. 
Dillon  came  unexpectedly  to  visit  her,  and  in- 
sisted that  they  be  married  immediately.  He 
claimed  her  Uncle  John  was  angry  with  her, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  shoot  her.  Duped  by 
his  lies,  June  married  the  man  she  loathed, 
only  to  discover  that  he  had  used  this  as  a 
ruse  for  a  hasty  wedding.  Aunt  Martha  and 
Uncle  John  came,  furious  at  her  bad  step. 
With  their  help,  she  escaped  to  visit  her  Uncle 
Joe.  But  alas,  no  one  was  home,  and  friend- 
less she  walked  through  the  streets  of  a 
strange  city.  Dillon  came  for  her,  and  they 
returned  home  together.  Years  passed  in 
drudgery  for  June,  as  she  bore  a  child  each 
year,  and  worked  hard,  often  acting  watch- 
man, while  her  husband  stayed  away  getting 
drunk.  After  a  bitter  quarrel,  Charlie  left,  and 
June  managed  to  comfortably  care  for  her 
family  by  building  up  a  good  laundry  service. 
When  Dillon  returned  several  years  later,  ask- 
ing to  be  taken  back  into  the  family,  June 
refused,  as  he  had  made  no  effort  in  his  ab- 
sence to  mend  his  ways,  and  hadlived  with 
Mrs.  Green  in  the  interim  with  whom  he  had 
bene  intimate  before  his  marriage.  A  divorce 
was  arranged,  and  Charlie  thus  drifted  out  of 
June's  life. 

Meanwhile  Archie  had  visited  June  and 
finally  they  planned  their  marriage,  for  which 
they  had  waited  through  this  eternity  of  pain. 
He  left  to  await  June's  message  that  all  was  in 
order,  for  their  belated  wedding.  In  the  mean- 
time, her  son  took  ill  and  died.  Frantically 
June  wired  Archie  to  come,  but  received  the 
tragic  answer  that  Archie  had  been  killed  ac- 
cidentally by  a  moving  train.  With  faint  heart 
June  faced  her  future  devoid  of  Archie  and 
her  child.  With  faith  she  yearned  towards  the 
world  beyond,  when  she  would  reunite  with  her 
lover  and  her  baby.  While  waiting,  she  passed 
her  life  with  her  children,  who  had  grown  up 
into  fine  men  and  women,  and  who  solaced  her 
for  all  the  wasted,  tragic  years. 


QUEEN  ROSAMUND 
Ruth  M.  Stauffer 

IN  the  sixth  century  the  world  has  at  last 
awakened  to  the  insidious  breaking  down 
of  all  known  civilization.  Alboin,  the  bar- 
barian, rules  the  conquered  Roman  realm  with 
cruelty  and  abandon,  while  Ravenna  alone 
stands  firm  and  undefiled  by  his  blood-thirsty 
but  multitudinous  troops.  The  invincible  Duke 
Longinus  has  been  defending  beautiful  Ravenna 
for  the  Emperer  Justin,  thanks  to  his  strategy 
in  warfare,  so  that  with  only  a  comparatively 
small  army,  he  has  defied  the  attacks  of  Al- 
boin. 

Longinus,  at  last  fearful  because  of  the 
steady  victories  of  his  opponent  through  Milan, 
Verona,  Tuscany,  and  all  Romagna,  hears  of 
a  means  of  breaking  the  monotony  of  these 
frightening  victories,  which  are  upsetting  the 
courage  of  his  own  men.  The  Queen  Rosamund 
has  been  captured  when  her  father  was  ruth- 
lessly murdered  by  tb-?  insurgents.  For  years 
she  has  travelled  in  pompous  luxury  with  Al- 
boin's  army,  stern  and  rigid  in  her  reserve, 
utterly  unyielding,  while  her  marble,  irreproach- 
able beauty  seems  to  have  enchanted  the  great 
barbaric  conqueror.  He  is  unable  to  secure 
her  love,  either  by  threat  or  solicitude  for  her 
welfare.  Her  slow  method  of  proceeding  often 
delays  the  entire  army,  yet  she  refuses  to 
rouse  herself  to  fear  or  interest  in  her  sur- 
roundings, for  she  is  past  caring  whether  she 
lives  or  dies.  Her  faithful  maid,  Amalia,  sees 
to  it  that  she  appears  beautifully  robed,  her 
hair  set  with  pearls,  at  all  the  festive  occas- 
ions, but  she  herself  shows  no  interest  in  these 
superficial  matters. 

At  last  life  opens  up  to  her  as  a  possible 
source  of  happiness,  in  the  person  of  a  mere 
herdsman,  who  reveals  himself  to  her  as  none 
other  than  Longinus  himself.  He  has  a  plot 
to  secure  from  the  queen  the  plans  of  Alboin, 
and  in  confronting  her  with  this  possible  means 
of  helping  her  to  escape,  finds  himself  imme- 
diately confused  with  a  new  cause  for  con- 
quering Alboin.  He  is  in  love  with  Rosamund, 
and  she  with  him. 
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Alboin's  generals  are  also  enamoured  of 
Rosamund,  and  seek  to  secure  her  favor  be- 
hind their  leader's  back.  She  refuses  with  vio- 
lence and  anger  befitting  a  queen,  even  though 
Alboin's  cruelty  in  forcing  her  to  drink  from 
her  own  father's  skull  has  further  incited  her 
desire  for  revenge.  News  comes  to  her  that  the 
the  herdsman  is  killed,  and  this  determines  her 
to  yield  to  the  wooing  of  Helmichis,  Alboin's 
favorite,  in  order  to  secure  his  promise  to  kill 
Alboin.  He  does  so,  and  she  immediately  ex- 
poses him  to  the  other  generals,  remaining 
aloof  and  unyielding.  Again  a  rumor  comes — 
this  time  a  most  shocking  and  joyful  one — that 
the  herdsman  still  lives,  for  by  some  blunder, 
another  was  captured  and  killed  instead.  Rosa- 
mund is  relieved,  but  still  in  terror,  for  her 
position  now  is  more  insecure  than  ever,  since 
the  activity  of  Berengar,  faithful  body-guard  to 
the  murdered  Alboin,  is  bound  to  bring  trouble. 
Helmichis,  too,  is  in  a  rage  because  of  his 
frustrated  plans,  and  vows  that  he  will  have 
Rosamund  as  his  love,  or  kill  her. 

News  comes  to  Longinus,  of  the  madness  of 
Justin,  and  his  abdication  to  Tiberius,  captain 
of  the  guard.  This  is  a  disappointment,  for 
Longinus  has  hoped  to  succeed  to  this  lofty 
position  himself.  However,  he  still  has  ambi- 
tious in  another  direction: — he  must  And  Rosa- 
mund, and  secure  her  promise  of  love.  He 
hopes  still  that  she  may  have  discovered  the 
plans  of  Alboin,  so  that  he  may  outwit  the 
Lombards  and  prevent  their  invasion  into  Rav- 
enna, the  last  Roman  stronghold. 

Longinus'  welcome  to  Ravenna  receives  the 
cheer  his  nobility  deserves,  but  the  admiration 
for  the  beautiful  Queen  Rosamund  is  even  more 
enthusiastic.  She  tells  him  of  her  part  in  the 
death  of  Alboin,  whose  spirit  seems  to  haunt 
her  still.  Helmichis  and  Berengar  are  present 
at  the  evening  feast,  both  ambitious  for  the 
Queen's  hand,  or  else  her  death.  Amalia, 
faithful  handmaiden  to  the  Queen,  espies  the 
action  of  Berengar  in  dropping  poison  from  his 
serpent  ring  into  the  Queen's  wine  challice, 
and  prevents  Rosamund  from  drinking.  Long- 
inus, discovering  this  plot,  realizes  that  Ber- 
engar's  offer  of  friendship  and  leadership  as 
Alboin's  successor  is  only  a  deception,  draws 
his  sword  against  Berengar.  This  is  the  sig- 
nal for  an  attack,  the  bold  warriors  falling 
heavily  around  the  festive  hall.  Longinus 
abandons  the  fight  only  when  Rosamund  calls 
out  to  him,  for  she  has  been  struck  by  Hel- 
michis, who  has  gone  into,  a  frenzy  of  revenge. 
He  ceases  the  fight  against  Berengar,  as  he 
springs  to  the  side  of  the  dying  Queen.  Her 
quiet  death  ends  the  struggle,  for  both  Beren- 
gar and  Helmichis  seem  subdued  by  the  way 
in  which  they  have  avenged  Alboin.  Longinus 
resumes  his  position  as  Exarch,  convinced  now 
that  the  friendliness  of  the  Lombard  generals 
was  but  mockery  and  might  have  brought  dan- 
ger to  Ravenna. 


THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERD  GIRL 
Mrs.  Ed.  Sieg 

NOT  many  gentle  maids  are  still  lost  in  the 
desolate  spaces  of  Wyoming  herding  the 
sheep  for  their  poverty-stricken  family, 
so  that  Mary,  the  little  shepherd  girl,  found 
her  life  on  the  green  pastures  stark  with  lone- 
liness as  well  as  empty  of  the  simplest  luxur- 
ies that  money  can  buy.  Daily  she  tread  her 
usual  path,  leaving  her  parents  cheerfully,  to 
return  to  them  just  as  cheerfully  when  the 
sheep  were  safely  back  in  the  fold,  with  no 
hint  of  complaint,  for  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
glamour  of  a  more  varied  life  that  lay  outside 
her  small  sphere. 

One  day,  after  packing  a  substantial  lunch, 
she  set  out  on  her  way,  but  when  she  was 
already  quite  a  distance  from  her  home  and 
safety,  a  storm  arose,,  such  as  comes  rarely 
but  with  great  ferocity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  area  of  the  country.  Poor  Mary  would 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  venture  into  the 
hut  of  the  strange  old  man,  whose  home  she 
had  often  passed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her 
danger  now. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  that  old  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, of  whom  nobody  seemed  to  know  much, 
was  kindly  and  gentle  with  her,  and  much  more 
human  than  the  neighbors  suspected.  After 
that  day  Mary  never  let  a  day  go  by  without 
stopping  to  chat  with  him,  telling  him  more 
and  more  about  herself,  and  thus  gaining  his 
confidence,  until  he  told  of  his  early  life. 

Mary  learned  that  his  wife  had  died  many 
years  ago,  and  his  one  son,  eager  for  a  fuller 
life,  had  left  mhi  to  take  on  an  engineering 
position  in  some  Eastern  city.  The  girl  heard 
of  this  when  the  old  man,  suddenly  very  joy- 
ful, had  received  the  news  from  Dick  that  he 
was  returning  to  spend  a  month's  vacation  with 
his  father,  before  proceeding  on  an  important 
job  for  the  firm.  Mary  ran  home  strangely 
exhilarated,  for  she  had  heard  enough  about 
Dick  to  love  the  mere  sound  of  his  name,  and 
his  letter  was  written  in  an  admirable,  bold 
hand. 

Mr.  Richardson  so  presented  Mary  to  Dick, 
that  the  boy  fell  in  love  with  her  utter  meek- 
ness and  sweet  simplicity.  She  symbolized  for 
him  a  complete  return  to  nature  and  to  rest, 
after  the  hardening  adventures  with  steel  and 


rule.  No  wonder  he  sought  most  ardently  to 
win  her,  and  take  her  with  him  on  his  job. 
Her  parents  consented,  for  they  were  old,  and 
realized  they  had  nothing  more  to  offer  her. 
F!he  left  with  a  promise  to  return  for  a  long 
Christmas  visit. 

 o  

MIRROR  OF  MY  HEART 
O.   A.   Armstrong,  Jr. 

IN  Morriston,  like  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, economic  conditions  were  quite  depress- 
ing. Ted  Ansley  was  a  competent  salesman 
for  the  Walton  Realty  Company.  His  friends, 
Hal  Meadows  and  Roy  Neil  were  astonished 
when  he  told  them  he  was  going  to  quit  his 
job.  Walton  was  even  more  surprised  when 
his  star  salesman  resigned,  after  just  making 
a  big  sale.  But  Ted  explained  that  he  was  not 
leaving  to  work  for  Walton's  competitor;  rather 
he  was  weary  of  being  connected  with  firms, 
whose  business  was  not  handled  in  absolute 
honesty,  and  where  there  was  no  loyalty  be- 
tween the  workers.  Now  that  unpleasant  thing 
was  over,  and  the  boys  sped  along  in  Ted's 
roadster,  chatting  amiably.  Ted  teased  them 
about  their  girls,  Frances  and  Joyce  William- 
som,  who  were  sisetrs.  In  turn  they  twitted 
him  about  his  love  for  Mary  Ward,  who  was 
still  at  college.  They  had  more  reason  to 
tease  him,  as  Ted  was  seen  a  good  deal  with 
Marian,  Mary's  best,  friend,  since  she  returned 
to  college.  Great  preparations  were  in  the 
making,  for  the  party  to  be  given  that  evening, 
at  which  Larry  Shannon  and  his  band  would 
play  jazz.  Ted  returned  the  boys'  retorts,  by 
explaining  that  Mary  had  asked  him  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  Marion,  during  her  absence.  Eve- 
ning came,  bringing  with  it  festive  hours.  Mar- 
ion was  there,  and  told  Ted  about  her  love 
for  Bob  Allen,  Mary's  cousin.  At  the  party, 
Ted  allowed  the  orchestra  to  play  "Satisfied 
with  My  Dreams,"  a  song  he  had  created,  in- 
spired by  Mary.  Larry  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  lyric,  and  suggested  that  he  would  try  to 
sell  it  for  Ted.  The  next  morning  Ted  secured 
a  job  with  Prince's  Pharmacy.  A  sad  letter 
came  from  Mary,  in  which  she  decided  to  break 
off  with  Ted.  Her  reason  was  his  lack  of  ten- 
acity in  sticking  to  either  school  or  jobs. 

Marion  consoled  him  with  kind  words  for 
this  letter.  She  had  received  mail  from  Mary 
too,  but  she  did  not  tell  Ted.  In  the  note  to 
Marion,  Mary  had  revealed  her  deep  love  for 
Ted,  but  asked  Marion  not  to  expose  this  to 
Ted,  as  she  wanted  to  stimulate  him  to  make 
good,  by  her  seeming  lack  of  sympathy. 
Marion  was  a  source  of  great  solace,  in 
the  weeks  that  followed.  She  was  a  depend- 
able friend,  never  telling  Mary  anything  which 
Ted  asked  her  not  to  relate.  Together,  they 
worked  out  many  songs  Ted  was  writing. 
Since  his  arrival  at  Prince's  store,  the  business 
had  increased.  Ted  was  a  fine  salesman,  and 
people  liked  him.  He  worked  hard,  for  little 
money,  and  his  hours  were  long.  At  this  time, 
two  amazing  letters  reached  Ted.  One  was 
from  Marston,  the  president  of  a  recording 
company,  in  which  he  offered  Ted  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  his  song,  "Satisfied  With  My 
Dreams."  The  other  letter  was  from  Larry, 
explaining  the  situation  in  greater  detail.  Ted 
was  delighted  with  this  bit  of  wonderful  luck. 
He  wired  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  to  Mar- 
ston and  to  Larry.  When  he  broke  the  news 
to  Prince,  the  pharmacist  anticipated  Ted 
would  now  quit  his  soda-jerking  job.  He  was 
delighted  when  Ted  consented  to  remain,  and 
made  him  a  partner  in  the  business.  Mean- 
while Ted  had  been  buying  gifts,  with  his 
meagre  earnings  which  he  sent  to  Mary  anony- 
mously. When  this  good  fortune  came,  Ted 
begged  Marion  not  to  reveal  it  to  Mary  yet, 
to  which  she  agreed.  Always  having  desired 
to  possess  Lake  Mi-Own,  Ted  now  bought  it. 
The  shop  next  to  the  drug-store  was  vacant. 
Ted,  with  his  keen  business  sense,  suggested 
that  Prince  and  he  buy  it,  and  turn  it  into 
a  night-club,  as  the  town  lacked  one.  With  the 
aid  of  Hal,  they  built  up  an  orchestra. 

The  big  opening  night  arrived.  The  place 
was  crowded  with  people.  To  Ted's  surprise, 
Larry  walked  in,  with  a  strange  man,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Marston.  Marion  sang 
Ted's  song,  "Those  Blue  Eyed  Blues."  Ted 
sang  his  own  music  "When  a  Soda  Skeet's 
Dream  Comes  True."  His  shock  was  great, 
when  he  discovered  Mary  amidst  the  audience, 
escorted  by  an  unknown  young  man.  When 
he  sang  "Mirror  of  My  Heart,"  the  words 
poured  out  for  her  ears  alone.  Disturbed  and 
unhappy  at  Mary's  presence  with  a  stranger, 
Ted  dashed  away  in  his  roadster,  to  Lake  Mi- 
Own,  to  find  peace.  When  Mary  searched  for 
him,  Marion  told  her  where  she  thought  he 
might  have  gone.  The  stranger  was  Bob 
Allen,  Mary's  cousin.  The  three  drove  out  to 
the  lake  in  Bob's  car.  Leaving  Mary  alone, 
they  wandered  away.  Mary  crept  to  the  lake 
shore,  and  heard  Ted  singing  "Where  Has  He 
Planted  Me."  His  amazement  knew  no  bounds, 
when  her  sweet  voice  sang  back,  "Sheltering 
My  Love  For  You."  Soon  they  were  in  each 
other's  arms.  Mary  told  Ted  she  loved  him 
and  would  be  content  to  live  with  him  on  his 
tiny  earnings.  He  laughed,  as  he  told  her  of 
his  jealousy  of  the  strange  young  man,  whore 
she  explained  was  Bob,  Marion's  friend.  Then 
he  related  his  rise  in  fortune,  since  their  last 


meeting.  Mary  was  greatly  surprised,  especi- 
ally as  she  had  been  corresponding  with  Mar- 
ion. But  she  admired  Marion's  loyalty  to  Ted 
in  not  telling  his  secret.  With  a  gallant  ges- 
ture, Ted  offered  his  love — half  interest  in  Lake 
Mi-Own.  Two  happy  people  rowed  on  the 
lovely  lake,  singing  "Satisfied  With  My  Dreams" 
Marion  and  Bob  could  hear  Ted's  voice  as  it 
floated  over  the  waters,  chanting  "Mi-Own." 


PLANTED  EVIDENCE 
William  Carey 

LARRY  McFARLANE  worked  as  a  clerk  in 
Graham's  drug-store  in  Banta,  California. 
This  good-looking,  twenty-five  year  old 
boy  attracted  the  girls  who  came  in  to  shop, 
with  his  serious  and  studious  habits.  Myrna 
Langdon  especially  desired  to  capture  Larry, 
but  he  did  not  find  her  blond,  sophisticated 
beauty  to  his  liking.  Myrna  ran  a  beauty  shop 
in  the  city.  Larry's  employer,  Graham,  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  good-hearted  and  honest,  but 
weak  in  resisting  the  influence  of  people.  His 
son  Edgar  was  a  mean  and  vicious  person,  who 
was  still  at  college.  Larry  lived  with  very  nice 
people,  the  Crosbys,  who  were  quite  fond  of 
their  quiet  boarder.  Through  the  persuasions 
of  Daisy  and  others  who  led  a  dissipated  exist- 
ence, Graham  sold  liquor  after  the  store  was 
officially  closed.  Larry  worried  about  this, 
knowing  too  well  that  such  things  were  always 
discovered.  Yet  he  hesitated  to  tell  Graham 
his  fears.  One  night  he  pretended  that  he  had 
forgotten  something,  and  returned  to  the 
store,  stumbling  upon  Daisy,  as  she  crouched  in 
the  back,  drinking  whiskey.  This  ruse  was 
helpful,  as  Graham  felt  self-conscious  with 
Larry  now,  and  for  awhile  lessened  his  boot- 
legging activities.  The  influenza  epidemic 
ravished  the  country,  and  Larry  became  one  of 
its  victims.  Myrna,  hearing  of  his  illness, 
came  daily  to  nurse  him.  The  boy  resented 
her  kindness,  but  Mrs.  Crosby  defended  the 
girl,  telling  Larry  Myrna  was  really  fine  beneath 
her  hard  exterior.  Myrna  resented  Larry's 
snobbish  attitude  towards  her,  and  determined 
to  revenge  her  wounded  vanity. 

Mr.  Graham  deciding  to  throw  the  prohibi- 
tion agents  off  his  tracks,  one  evening  perform- 
ed a  fake  robbery  on  his  own  store.  Upon  see- 
ing the  place  the  next  day,  Larry  was  convinced 
it  was  an  amateur  job,  carried  out  by  Graham 
or  his  son.  Edgar  disliked  the  clerk,  and  tried 
to  shift  the  blame  on  Larry,  but  Graham 
would  not  allow  it.  The  inspectors  were  baf- 
fled at  this  occurrence,  and  the  Town  Marshall, 
being  Graham's  friend,  tried  to  help  him.  Now 
came  Myrna's  opportunity  to  hurt  Larry.  One 
night  she  visited  him  at  his  room,  when  he 
was  completely  recovered.  Upon  asking  her  to 
leave,  as  he  expected  the  Crosbys  back,  she 
carelessly  dropped  a  hair-pin  and  handkerchief 
on  his  bed.  Mrs.  Crosby  found  these  feminine 
bits,  and  lectured  Larry  about  it.  Then  Myrna 
entered  into  a  pact  with  Edgar  to  frame 
Larry,  so  that  the  illicit  business  of  liquor 
would  fall  on  him.  They  planned  to  have  Ed- 
gar visit  Larry,  in  an  obviously  pleasant  man- 
ner. While  they  were  chatting,  Myrna  would 
phone,  necessitating  Larry  leaving  the  room, 
in  his  short  absence  Edgar  would  place  a  half- 
pint  of  whiskey  under  his  pillow,  and  then  send 
the  agents  to  investigate. 

At  the  last  moment  Myrna  repented  and 
sent  Larry  a  note,  revealing  the  scheme.  He 
was  able  to  dispose  of  the  liquor  before  the 
inspectors  arrived.  Edgar  realized  that  Myrna 
had  double-crossed  him.  Furious  with  Edgar 
at  this  foul  trick,  Larry  exposed  everything  to 
the  police,  which  meant  a  fine  and  perhaps  the 
license  revoked  for  Graham,  and  a  term  in 
jail  for  Edgar  for  robbery.  Realizing  the  sin- 
cerity of  Myrna's  love,  Larry  resigned  from  the 
store,  and  together  they  migrated  to  a  new 
city,  where  Myrna  opened  up  a  new  business. 
Within  a  short  time,  they  were  married,  and 
lived  a  peaceful,  happy  life  together. 

 o  

BELATED  JUSTICE 

Mrs.  Bessie  Buchanan 

DANNY  O'LEARY  was  one  of  the  soft- 
hearted cops  on  Inspector  Bradley's  force. 
When  he  had  to  deliver  the  news  that 
Jim  Benson  was  killed  by  a  policeman,  while 
escaping  from  an  attempted  robbery  at  the 
Griswald  home,  his  heart  ached  for  the  poor 
daughter  of  the  thief.  He  remembered  years 
back  when  Benson  was  sent  up  the  river,  and 
returned  determined  to  make  good.  In  his  ab- 
sence his  wife  had  died  of  grief  and  shame,  and 
only  his  little  girl  waited  for  him.  But  the 
straight  and  narrow  was  made  impossible  by 
the  law.  Everywhere  he  went  seeking  for 
work,  Benson  was  turned  away  because  of  his 
prison  record.  Desperate,  he  drifted  back  to 
the  paths  of  the  crooked — and  now,  he  was  dead, 
and  left  behind  a  poor  little  kid,  as  Danny's 
gentle  voice  called  her.  Bradley  loved  Danny, 
but  teased  him  about  his  chicken-spirit.  The 
Inspector  was  really  a  kind-hearted  fellow, 
despite  his  joshing  of  his  son's  career  as 
a  cub-reporter,  but  he  had  set  rules  in  regard 
to  the  law.  Geraldine,  Bradley's  young  daugh- 
ter,   was    touched,    as    she    heard    Danny  tell 
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about  Benson,  and  the  birthday  cake  the  kid 
had  made  for  her  dad.  At  any  rate,  Kitty 
sympathized  with  her  good  husband,  Danny, 
even  if  Tom  Blake,  another  cop  on  the  force, 
and  the  Inspector   poked   fun  at  him. 

Five  years  elapsed  since  this  case.  Gerald- 
ine  was  a  charming  young  lady  now,  with  Vic- 
tor deeply  in  love  with  her.  No  one  knew  what 
had  happened  to  Benson's  daughter  in  the  in- 
terim. Often  Danny  wondered  whether  the 
Inspector  would  fire  him,  if  he  knew  Kitty's 
father  had  once  been  up  the  river,  and  would 
probably  have  been  killed  by  now,  if  he  hadn't 
escaped  to  China.  A  new  man  had  been  added 
to  the  force,  who  was  assisting  Bradley  in 
trying  to  capture  the  notorious  Ferret,  who 
eluded  the  police  with  marvelous  ease.  His 
name  was  Clemmens,  and  he  was  not  very 
well  liked  by  the  other  men,  especially  Danny. 
For  the  first  time  a  lady  was  working  in  the 
Inspector's  office.  Beth  Waite  had  been  be- 
friended by  Geraldine.  Nothing  was  known  of 
her  background,  excepting  that  she  had  been  an 
orphan  brought  up  in  a  convent,  and  had  been 
a  companion  to  M>s.  Keller,  who  had  recently 
died.  She  was  writing  a  book,  and  desired  to 
work  in  Bradley's  office  to  get  interesting  color 
for  her  story.  It  was  evident  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  employment,  that  Dick  was  in  love 
with  this  unique  girl.  Inspector  Bradley  was 
delighted  at  the  constructive  help  Beth  gave 
him.  Cleverly  she  managed  to  get  into  private 
conversations  of  fie  underworld,  and  took  bold 
chances  in  order  to  gain  clues.  Yet,  with  all 
the  hard  work  to  find  the  Ferret,  he  managed 
adroitly  to  evade  the  police,  and  made  a  laugh- 
ing spectacle  of  the  law.  with  his  skillful  aloof- 
ness. One  day  Geraldine's  jewels  were  stolen 
in  the  house,  adding  to  the  innumerable  robber- 
ies of  the  Ferret.  Three  months  passed  and 
hectic  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the 
Inspector's  birthday  party. 

A  telephone  call  interrupted  the  festivity,  and 
Bradley  rushed  to  his  office.  Beth  came  short- 
ly, with  the  starting  revelation  that  she  had 
captured  the  Ferret  herself,  for  she  was  the 
Ferret!  The  jewels  she  flung  on  the -table  were 
proof.  Her  arm  was  bleeding,  but  she  waved 
Dick's  worry  aside,  as  she  told  her  amazing 
s<"ory.  It  was  exposed  that  she  was  Benson's 
child,  who  came  back  to  her  native  town  af- 
ter five  years,  to  revenge  her  father's  unjust 
murder  by  the  law.  But  her  love  and  secret 
marriage  to  Dick  three  months  back,  frustrated 
her  desire  to  go  through  with  her  plans.  In  a 
battle  with  her  accomplice,  who  had  been  in 
love  with  her,  she  had  been  wounded.  He  had 
suspected  her  betrayal,  and  in  the  struggle, 
had  fallen  through  the  window,  and  was  dead. 
Bradley  at  first  was  furious,  but  was  won  over 
by  the  girl's  sincere  love  for  Dick.  Clemmens 
entered,  revealing  that  he  had  eavesdropped, 
and  would  not  permit  Beth  to  go  free.  Danny 
now  entered  the  dispute,  and  amazed  the  small 
group  by  telling  them  that  Clemmens  had  been 
an  accomplice  of  Kitty's  father.  This  revela- 
tion convinced  Clemmens,  alias  Rawlins,  that 
he  ought  to  keep  quiet  about  Beth.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  public  should  know  that  Beth 
had  captured  the  Ferret,  and  the  dead  man 
would  be  used  as  that  notorious  character. 
Tom  interrupted  the  happy  gathering,  by  the 
news  that  Kitty,  Dannv's  wife,  had  just  given 
birth  to  twins.  Hurriedly,  with  grateful  words 
from  Beth,  he  left  Inspector  Bradley's  office, 
to  revel  in  his  offsprings. 

 o  


BURNT  GOLD 

Georgia  Troy 

ITH  a  mother  who  has  a  mania  for  gam- 
bling and  an  intense  desire  to  have  her 
daughter  marry  a  wealthy  bachelor  so 
that  she  can  go  on  through  life  gambling, 
Wilma  Crane  felt  that  she  must  run  away  to 
New  York  to  escape  these  aggressive  clutches. 
The  death  of  her  father  two  years  before  ex- 
posed the  sad  state  of  his  finances,  but  Wilma 
would  not  marry  an  old  bachelor  for  his  money. 
She  was  in  love  with  Tom  Lane,  a  school 
friend,  who  had  left  the  town  suddenly  with- 
out telling  of  his  whereabouts.  She  thought 
of  him  often  and  as  she  packed  a  small  trunk 
and  left  a  note  for  her  mother  telling  of  her 
departure,  she  hoped  that  in  New  York  she 
might  find  her  long  lost  love. 

New  York  looked  ominous.  With  but  fifty- 
four  dollars  in  her  purse,  she  sought  a  room 
and  board.  A  kindly  old  lady  rented  her  a 
neat  little  room  for  five  dollars  and  Wilma, 
assuming  the  name  of  Mary  Lee,  immediately 
set  herself  to  the  task  of  job-hunting.  Unused 
to  any  sort  of  work,  she  found  it  difficult  to 
adapt  herself.  A  request  for  a  model  attracted 
her  attention,  and  her  heart  beat  wildly  as 
she  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  girls 
who  would  be  in  search  of  the  same  position. 
Nevertheless,  she  trudged  through  the  streets  to 
the  place  mentioned  in  the  advertisement.  One 
by  one,  the  applicants  were  interviewed  by 
Madame  in  her  luxurious  salon  and  finally 
Wilma  was  accepted.  That  evening  she  had  to 
appear  in  a  flame-colored  evening  gown  at  the 
great  fashion  show  of  the  season. 

Meanwhile,  Tom  Lane  must  not  be  forgotten. 
He  had  quit  town  in  search  of  a  fortune  in  the 


Klondike,  so  that  with  inflated  pockets  he  would 
feel  justified  in  requesting  the  hand  of  the 
wealthy  Wilma  Crane.  However,  the  tram 
that  he  boarded  was  wrecked  and  the  passen- 
gers killed.  He  managed  to  pull  through  though 
he  had  concussions  of  the  brain.  At  the  hospital 
they  found  difficulty  in  identifying  him,  since 
he  had  lost  his  memory  and  no  clue  was  found 
in  his  possession,  to  alleviate  the  problem. 
Finally  a  gold  watch  with  the  initials  T.  L. 
from  A.  W.  and  a  picture  of  a  little  boy 
and  girl  were  discovered.  They  printed  a  photo- 
graph of  it  in  all  the  leading  newspapers  and 
awaited  results.  Mrs.  Guy  Wetherby,  the 
famous  millionaire  widow  of  New  York  ap- 
peared at  the  hospital  shortly  afterwards  to 
claim  her  brother.  She  had  him  immediately 
transferred  to  her  fashionable  home  in  New 
York  and  called  upon  the  greatest  physicians 
to  treat  him.  The  sense  of  blame,  the  respon- 
sibility for  Tom's  plight  she  felt  were  on  her 
shoulders.  When  she  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age  and  Tom  but  twelve,  she  had  exhausted 
her  dead  father's  estate  and  when  the  lad 
demanded  his  share  of  the  beneficiary  there  was 
nothing  left  to  give  him.  Brother  and  sister 
quarreled  and  the  girl,  being  the  belle  of  the 
town,  was  soon  wedded  to  the  wealthy  New 
Yorker,  Guy  Wetherby,  while  Tom  was  left 
to  struggle  alone.  Mrs.  Wetherby  felt  that 
this  pang  at  her  conscience  was  a  just  re- 
tribution and  she  tried  now  to  do  her  best  for 
the  lad.  The  doctors  said  that  a  shock  would 
be  the  only  thing  that  would  restore  his  wan- 
dering mind.  She  therefore  took  her  brother 
to  the  numerous  shows  and  operas  and  amuse- 
ment places  in  the  metropolis,  hoping  each 
day  that  something  would  severely  move  him. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Mrs.  Guy  Wetherby 
and  Tom  Lane  appeared  among  the  spectators 
at  the  great  fashion  show. 

Wilma,  blond  and  beautiful,  in  flame-colored 
evening  gown  was  the  climax  of  the  show.  The 
audience  gasped  at  the  splendor  and  beauty, 
almost  godlike,  of  the  spectacle  before  them, 
and  Toin  Lane  received  his  great  and  neces- 
sary shock.  He  called  Wilma  and  was  sick 
from  searching  for  her  during  the  next  few 
days.  Wilma,  too,  had  seen  Tom  and  had 
fainted  after  the  show.  Madame  gave  her 
prompt  attention,  realizing  that  she  had  a  valu- 
able girl.  The  following  davs  Wi'ma  rested  up 
and  tried  to  forget  Tom.  She  wanted  him  to 
make  a  hard  search  for  her.  But  Mrs.  Wether- 
bv  was  anxious  for  the  health  of  her  brother. 
She  went  to  Madame's  salon  and  asked  for 
the  young  lady  of  the  flame-colored  evening 
gown.  Madame  was  reluctant  in  complying, 
and  when  Wilma  apnea»-Ad  Mrs.  Wetherby  wa^ 
d°l'ghted.  She  identified  herself  to  the  girl  and 
told  her  the  sad  story  of  Tom.  Tom  was 
meanwhile  impatiently  waiting  for  Wilma  in 
Mrs.  Wetherby's  sumptuous  car.  He  fairly 
jumned  at  sight  of  her.  The  three  rode  home 
as  happily  as  you  please. 

 o  

THE  INVENTORY 

Guy   F.  Warren 

GENE  and  Charlie  represented  two  distinct 
types  of  mankind.  Yet  in  the  strange 
way  that  life  has  of  attracting  varied 
species  of  humans,  these  two  men  were  very 
fond  of  each  other.  Charlie  came  to  visit 
Gene,  as  he  worked  enthusiastically  and  pa- 
tiently in  his  chemistry  laboratory.  They  laugh- 
ed about  Charlie's  black  eye,  which  he  received 
while  embracing  the  father  instead  of  the 
girl  he  loved,  in  the  dark  barn.  How  Gene 
teased  him  for  his  quixotic  impulses. 
Again  Charlie  was  trying  to  persuade 
Gene  to  join  him  in  some  of  the  gay 
activities.  The  simpler  man  could  not  under- 
stand the  scientist,  who  was  extremely  attrac- 
tive to  women,  yet  kept  aloof  from  feminine 
company,  and  who  lived  almost  all  of  his  exist- 
ence in  experimenting  with  test  tubes.  Char- 
lie's philosophy  was  a  plain  one  of  pleasure  and 
love.  Gene  tried  to  explain  his  attitude  to 
Charlie  of  the  driving  power  in  him  to  do  some- 
thing great,  and  to  give  up  other  things  while 
waiting.  After  getting  the  money  he  needed, 
Gene  continued,  he  would  be  free  to  enjoy 
doing  what  he  desired.  Trying  to  simplify  his 
complicated  explanations  to  the  bewildered 
Charlie,  Gene  sketched  his  childhood.  It  was 
one  of  poverty,  as  he  came  from  a  family  of 
many  children.  The  mother  became  ill 
from  not  having  proper  care  after  each  baby 
was  born.  He  was  brought  up  in  squalor,  sor- 
row, and  a  neurotic  atmosphere,  caused  by  phy- 
sical  and   mental   losing  battles. 

Now  he  wanted  to  devote  his  life  to  a  means 
of*  obliterating  such  suffering  in  the  human 
race  Never  could  he  forget  the  memory  of 
his  sorrowful  childhood.  He  resented  the  sub- 
tle ties  of  nature  which  created  love,  merely 
to  snare  people  into  procreating.  His  assistant 
in  the  laboratory,  the  lovely  red-haired  Myrtle, 
was  in  love  with  Gene.  Struggling  against  his 
natural  feelings  towards  the  girl,  Gene  one  day 
confessed  his  adoration  to  her.  Nobly  she  pro- 
mised to  wait  until  he  had  finished  his  big  ex- 
periment .Even  now  he  would  not  allow  any- 
one to  interfere  with  his  essential  work.  Five 
years    elapsed,    and    once    more    the  friends, 


Charlie  and  Gene  are  chatting  in  the  laboratory. 
Many  changes  have  occurred:  Charlie  has  been 
married  these  intervening  years,  and  has  had 
a  losing  struggle  supporting  his  rapidly  grow- 
ing family  on  his  meager  economic  returns. 
Gene  had  gained  his  goal — his  discovery  had 
revolutionized  the  field  of  chemistry.  Now  he 
had  wealth,  fame  and  a  creative  accomplish- 
ment. But  he  has  developed  tuberculosis,  due 
to  over-work  and  an  unhealthy  childhood,  which 
had  weakened  his  organs  and  made  them  unfit 
for  the  conflict  of  life.  Tragically  he  mocked 
his  success,  for  he  was  near  death.  He  would 
have  to  betray  his  promise  to  marry  Myrtle, 
as  he  had  no  right  to  wed  anyone. 

Whilp  Charlie  was  with  him,  he  became  vio- 
lently ill,  and  his  friend  called  a  physician.  It 
was  evident  Gene  was  nearing  the  end  of  his 
life.  Left  alone,  strange  visions  came  to  him. 
A  spirit  appeared  in  the  room,  which  called 
itself  memory,  and  tortured  him  for  his  lost 
years.  Weakly  he  tried  to  reply  to  the  phan- 
tom, showing  it  his  diplomas,  and  telling  the 
spirit  of  his  success.  With  its  ephemeral  arms, 
it  waved  aside  his  success.  The  spirit  went  on 
to  devastate  him  for  not  having  lived  fully, 
vitally.  It  conjured  up  Myrtle  and  other  wo- 
men who  had  adored  him,  and  from  whom  he 
had  turned  to  his  sterile  work.  Now,  in  the 
last  moment  of  life,  he  caught  its  significance. 


ONE  GREAT  SACRIFICE 
Carrie  Elizabeth  Marston 

MATILDA  RAND  was  in  a  gloomy  mood, 
as  she  sat  in  her  room  after  a  hard  day's 
work  at  the  office.  She  was  tired  but 
the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  dominant 
emotion.  As  she  thought  about  all  her  friends 
who  were  already  married,  and  her  own  empty 
life  in  comparison,  she  was  sad.  Nothing  hap- 
pened day  after  day  to  color  the  monotonous 
hours.  Time  was  passing  swiftly  and  soon  she 
would  be  old,  with  no  exciting  events  to  re- 
miniscence about.  After  a  few  hours  of  this 
futile  dreaming,  she  decided  to  amuse  herself 
by  telling  her  own  fortune  in  cards.  Matilda 
sensibly  dismissed  further  thought  and  crept 
into  bed.  It  was  an  unusually  cold  night, — even 
the  thick  walls  of  the  cit>  houses  could  not 
keep  out  the  icy  drafts.  The  next  morning  be- 
ing Sunday,  she  energetically  sprang  out  of  bed 
at  an  early  hour,  and  dressed  quickly  for 
Church.  The  streets  were  still  deserted  on  this 
freezing  morning.  Evidently  people  lingered 
lazilv  in  their  warm  beds.  Running  to  Church, 
to  keep  warm,  Matilda  arrived  there  out  of 
breath.  The  large  Gothic  room  was  particu- 
larly crowded  this  Sunday.  There  was  hardly 
a  seat  vacant.  The  kind  usher  found  a  place 
for  Matilda,  where  she  could  view  everything 
comfortably.  As  her  eyes  wandered  to  the 
Altar,  a  fantastic  sight  greeted  her  vision.  An 
unearthly  spirit,  resembling  the  Angel  Gabriel 
stood  before  her.  Awe-d,  Matilda  passed  down 
the  aisle  to  gaze  at  closer  view.  When  she 
reached  the  Altar,  to  her  amazement  the  figure 
of  the  Angel  had  disappeared,  and  in  his  place 
was  an  old  man,  with  a  flowing,  long  white 
beard.  He  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  an- 
cient shepherds,  the  biblical  figures  in  the 
Bible. 

In  his  hand  he  carried  a  staff.  As  Matilda 
walked,  he  moved  towards  her.  He  spoke, 
gently,  commanding  her  to  kneel  down,  and  to 
pray.  Matilda  was  much  bewildered,  and  in  a 
daze  she  followed  his  instructions.  She  could 
not  discover  in  her  confused  mind,  a  single 
prayer  to  chant.  Looking  about,  she  realized 
she  did  not  even  have  a  prayer-book  from 
which  to  read.  A  child  suddenly  appeared, 
dressed  in  a  simple  costume  similar  to  that  of 
the  old  man.  She  gave  Matilda  a  book, 
opening  the  page  to  a  fitting  prayer.  Rever- 
ently Matilda  communed  with  the  Lord.  Rising, 
she  realized  that  the  old  man  and  child  had 
disappeared  as  strangely  and  quickly  as  they 
had  come. 

Slowly  she  walked  out  of  the  emptied  Church, 
whispering  to  herself  "And  A  Little  Child  Shall 
Lead  Them."  She  clutched  the  precious  gift, 
the  praver-book,  and  was  happy  at  its  reality. 
Upon  reaching  home,  she  flung  herself  across 
the  bed.  Matilda  awakened  to  a  sunny  morn- 
ing, and  remembered  it  had  all  been  a  dream. 
She  wondered  at  the  meaning  of  this  myster- 
ious vision  which  had  come  to  her  in  the  night. 
Soon  she  deciphered  it — the  old  man  represent- 
ed 'Time',  who  was  a  thief,  stealing  beloved 
hours.  But  he  was  a  kind  thief,  offering  us 
eternity  in  moments  as  he  snatched  the  days 
away.  The  child  symbolized  the  opportunities 
of  a  life-time,  which  Matilda  had  allowed  to 
slip  carelessly  by.  Offering  a  prayer  to  'Time,' 
she  felt  patience  fill  her  spirit. 

 o  

THREE   NIGHTS   IN   A  WEDDING  GOWN 
Carrie  E.  Sumrell 
Mitchell    F.  Courie 

ELIZABETH,   the  bride,   was  thinking  sub- 
consciously   that  '  she    had    never    seen  a 
more    beautiful   wedding,— the  flower-filled 
church,  the  mighty  organ  muting  its  voice  to 
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a  soft  background  for  the  voice  of  the  minister 
as  it  went  on  and  on.  She  barely  remembered 
to  say  "I  do"  in  time,  answering  his  "Eliza- 
beth, do  you  take  Dock  to  be  your  lawful  and 
wedded  husband?"  Suppose  she  hadn't  ans- 
wered— the  thought  made  her  smother  a  giggle, 
Dock  would  have  been  furious — Then  the  ring, 
carried  in  the  heart  of  a  white  lily — an  enor- 
mous diamond.  "I  now  pronounce  you  man  and 
wife,"  she  heard  him  say.  And  it  was  over 
and  she  was  a  married  woman. 

Then  to  the  hotel  for  the  wedding  supper, 
given  by  the  bridal  guests.  After  eating,  the 
minister  shouted  for  the  cake  and  wine — drink- 
ing heavily.  Feeling  quite  hilarious,  he  led  the 
way  to  the  ballroom.  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men," he  cried,  "it's  been  quite  a  century  since 
I  danced  any,  but  I  shall  try  the  dance  to- 
night." His  spirit  was  contagious.  On  the 
guests  danced.  One  of  the  bridesmaids  tripped 
the  minister.  He  dropped  to  the  floor,  but  rose 
quickly,  laughing,  "I'm  not  hurt.  'Twas  only 
a  love  trip.    I'm  single  you  know." 

Three  nights,  the  bride  and  groom  must  stay 
in  the  hotel  without  going  to  bed  and  fully 
clothed.  Came  the  dawn  of  the  first  morning 
— breakfast,  and  off  to  the  race  tracks.  Dock 
bet  on  a  horse  and  won  $1000 — a  nice  honey- 
moon purse.  A  big  masquerade  ball  that  night, 
with  everybody  trying  to  discover  the  bride. 
A  fishing  trip  the  next  day  which  ended  with 
one  of  the  boats  capsizing  with  the  brides- 
maids, but  it  was  shallow  water.  The  minister 
gallantly  helped  them  out.  After  supper,  they 
were  entertained  with  a  bridge  party,  at  which 
the  newly  married  couple  started  things  right 
by  quarreling  after  they  had  sworn  never  to 
argue  at  all  over  cards. 

Midnight!  Punch  was  served  and  the  whole 
party  toasted — "Here's  to  the  bride  and  groom 
of  many  charms.  May  years  pass  and  no  harm. 
May  each  year  bring  to  them  much  joy,  or  the 
stork  a  girl  or  boy!" 

Then  dawn  came  and  breakfast.  As  they 
drank  wine,  the  groom  rises  and  says,  "This 
is  the  end  of  three  nights  in  a  wedding  gown. 
Good  luck  to  all." 


WINNING  COURAGE 
James  Calvin  Murphy 

IN  the  drowsy  Kentucky  hills  lived  the  Brecks. 
Tim,  the  father  of  the  small  family,  did  not 
have  the  proper  respect  for  the  law,  revealed 
in  his  activities  of  moonshine.  Because  of 
Tim's  lack  of  stability,  Jane,  his  lovely  daugh- 
ter, bore  the  responsibility  of  the  house  on  her 
young  shoulders.  Her  ten  year  old  brother, 
Benny,  tried  to  help  his  sister.  On  the  north 
of  these  deep  hills,  Ollie  and  Claud  Setton, 
the  brothers,  of  25  and  20  years  old  respective- 
ly. Claud  was  Jane's  sweetheart.  Located  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Brecks,  was  Jed  Houk. 
Jane  had  her  difficulties  caused  by  her  quarrel- 
some father,  who  was  not  particularly  friendly 
towards  the  Settons.  Jed  Houk  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  the  worst  man  in  the  vicinity. 
He  was  in  love  with  Jane,  and  jealous  of  her 
young  lover,  Claud.  One  day  the  girl  was  tak- 
ing a  walk,  when  she  saw  in  the  distance  Jed 
and  Ollie  strolling  along.  A  foreboding  of  evil 
conquered  her,  as  she  watched  the  leering  face 
of  Jed.  Within  a  few  minutes,  Ollie  was  lying 
on  the  ground,  dead,  killed  by  a  shot  from 
Jed's  treacherous  gun.  Fearing  for  Claud's 
safety,  Jane  ran  hurriedly  towards  his  cabin. 
On  the  way  she  passed  her  father's  still,  which 
was  on  fire.  It  was  evident  some  malicious 
hand  had  started  the  blaze.  As  she  sped,  Jane 
tripped  over  a  man's  body.  To  her  amazement 
the  inert  figure  was  Claud's,  whom  she  imag- 
ined also  dead.  In  a  short  while,  Jed  came 
upon  her,  and  with  a  struggle,  lifted  her  on 
to  his  saddle.  Benny,  who  appeared,  tried  to 
rescue  his  sister.  Jed  beat  him,  and  left  him 
in  the  burning  field,  hoping  he  would  be  char- 
red beyond  recognition. 

Meanwhile  the  Sheriff,  Sam  Donald  had  cap- 
tured Tim,  both  for  his  moonshine  business,  and 
because  he  thought  Tim  had  murdered  Ollie, 
whose  body  was  found.  The  Sheriff  knew  of 
Tim's  feud  with  the  setton  boys.  Jed  locked 
Jane  in  his  cabin,  as  he  made  his  evening  meal. 
After  a  few  hours  of  rest,  he  released  her, 
getting  ready  for  their  secret  'departure.  Notic- 
ing prickly  bur  nearby,  Jane  picked  some,  and 
when  Jed  was  not  looking,  placed  it  on  the 
horse's  back.  The  animal,  in  pain,  threw  Jed 
and  Jane  to  the  ground.  In  the  interim,  little 
Benny  had  escaped  bruised,  from  the  burning 
field,  and  exposed  Jed's  crimes  to  the  Sheriff. 
Claud,  too,  who  had  only  been  wounded,  re- 
covered sufficient  energy  to  help  in  the  hunt 
for  Jed  and  the  girl. 

The  party  came  across  Jane  and  her  ab- 
ductor. Jed  was  imprisoned,  and  Tim  was  re- 
leased, promising  to  give  up  his  drinking 
habits.  The  bandaged  Claud  proposed  to  the 
courageous  Jane,  who  happily  accepted.  Little 
Benny,  with  his  scarred  face,  beamed  as  he 
watched  the  pair,  despite  his  bruises.  Tim 
waved  aside  his  feud  with  the  Settons,  as  he 


watched  the  Sheriff  ride  off,  leaving  him  free. 

 o  

ALL  JOY  TAKEN  OUT  OF  LIFE 
Mrs.  Eva  C.  Brown 

BROWN-HAIRED  and  blue-eyed,  lovely  Ca- 
therine lived  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  Blue 
Mountains.  She  attended  the  little  red 
school,  hidden  away  in  the  picturesque  hills. 
For  rare,  festive  occasions,  the  prim  school- 
room was  turned  into  a  glamorous  reception 
room,  where  parties  and  dances  were  given. 
Aron  Gardener  loved  Catherine,  and  without 
telling  anyone,  they  become  engaged.  They 
planned  secretly  to  elope,  but  the  girl's  father 
learned  of  this,  and  forbade  Catherine  to  marry 
until  she  reached  her  ISth  birthday.  Sadly  they 
rode  along  the  lovely  roads,  in  Aron's  buggy 
hitched  to  a  sprightly,  gray  pony.  A  man 
from  the  city,  came  to  live  in  this  sleeping 
village.  He  was  mature,  and  a  widower.  Lord- 
ine  Waterbury  soon  noticed  the  fresh  Catherine. 
Often  they  saw  each  other,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  girl's  parents.  Catherine  was  not  sure 
of  her  response  to  Lordine's  love,  but  she  was 
intrigued  by  his  money  and  the  lovely  clothes 
It  could  buy.  Forgetting  her  real  affection  for 
the  forlorn  Aron,  she  consented  to  marry  the 
widower.  Aron  wanted  to  murder  Lordine,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  Catherine's  parents.  A  glor- 
ious honeymoon  followed  their  wedding.  They 
spent  many  months  in  Europe,  the  new  sights 
dazzling  the  country  girl.  After  their  trip 
abroad,  the  couple  lived  in  Lordine's  house  in 
Michigan.  Three  years  elapsed  and  Geraldine, 
a  sweet  girl,  was  born  to  the  Waterburys. 

During  all  the  time,  Catherine  remembered 
vaguely  her  past  love  for  Aron,  but  she  was 
too  absorbed  in  the  material  wealth  her  marri- 
age had  brought  her,  to  regret  her  childhood 
romance.  With  great  pride,  she  showed  off  her 
sumptuous  home  to  her  parents  and  her  brother 
Gary,  who  had  played  a  part  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  when  they  visited  their  prosperous  Cath- 
erine. But  a  restless  feeling  began  to  creep 
into  their  lives.  When  Silas  Densenbury,  a 
new  acquaintance,  suggested  they  buy  his  farm 
in  Virginia,  Lordine  and  Catherine  agreed  en- 
thusiastically. They  moved  to  their  new  home, 
only  to  discover  that  Silas  had  swindled  them. 
The  land  was  unhealthy  and  damp,  and  the 
earth  was  filled  with  crawling,  treacherous 
snakes.  One  day,  a  snake  almost  bit  Lordine, 
but  his  quick  shnt  killed  it  in  time. 

Their  neighbors,  the  Kendalls,  were  trouble- 
some, taking  all  the  corn  the  land  yielded  for 
themselves.  With  great  difficulty  the  Water- 
burys managed  to  have  their  thieving  neigh- 
bors clapped  in  jail,  though  the  Kendalls  at 
first  tried  to  frame  them.  Theodore,  a  son, 
was  born  to  them.  Their  wealth  was  dimin- 
ishing and  Lordine's  spirits  were  becoming  de- 
pressed, with  so  many  obstacles  to  combat. 
Lordine  had  to  travel  to  Harper's  Ferry  on 
business,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  un- 
protected. One  night,  hearing  foot-steps,  Ca- 
therine almost  killed  a  negro,  with  her  gun, 
thinking  he  was  a  robber.  When  Mr.  Water- 
bury  returned  with  unsuccessful  results  at  try- 
ing to  raise  money,  he  became  ill.  Despite 
Catherine's  ardent  nursing,  he  died.  Every- 
thing now  rested  on  her  frail  shoulders.  The 
children  were  ailing,  and  there  was  much  work 
to  be  done.  Overcome  by  too  much  responsi- 
bility, Catherine  fell  ill.  In  a  few  weeks,  she 
too  passed  away,  leaving  the  children  in  the 
care  of  Grandfather  Nelson.  He  shook  his  old, 
white-haired  head,  and  wisely  meditated  on  the 
tragic  ending  of  this  grand-child.  Perhaps  her 
selfishness  to  Aron  had  caused  this  ultimate 
sad  ending.  Life  had  its  own  way  of  meting 
out  justice. 


TRUE   TO   HIS  PROMISE 
Joseph  Doswell 

IN  Winstance  Manor,  in  old  Virginia,  lived  the 
lady  of  the  charming  house,  Mrs.  Mary  Win- 
stance,  with  her  nine  year  old  daughter, 
Mary  Virginia,  and  her  foster-son,  John.  Since 
the  death  of  her  debonair  husband,  the  home 
had  lost  its  elusive  gayety.  Even  the  warming 
presence  of  Johnnie,  the  little  waif  whom  she 
had  adopted,  could  not  help  fill  the  void  left 
by  her  irresistable  lover-husband.  Often  as  she 
gazed  at  Mary  Virginia,  with  her  shining, 
g'olden  curls  and  sweet  violet  eyes,  Mrs.  Win- 
stance  caught  again  the  intangible  quality  of 
charm,  the  child  had  inherited  from  her  father. 
The  adopted  son  loved  his  gentle  foster-mother, 
and  vowed  to  reciprocate  all  her  kindness  to 
him.  His  eyes  grew  soft,  when  "little-mother," 
as  he  named  her,  called  him  John,  the  name 
of  her  husband,  instead  of  the  less  dignified 
appellation  of  Johnnie.  The  years  brought  fail- 
ing health  to  Mrs.  Winstance.  One  day  in  a 
hospital,  she  passed  out  of  the  world,  leaving 
her  little  Mary  in  care  of  the  dependable  John. 

True  to  his  promise,  he  cared  tenderly  for  his 


younger  charge.  The  children  grew  up  in  the 
Manor,  flowering  out  into  a  fine  young  man 
and  young  woman.  John  spoiled  Mary  by  his 
acquiescence  of  all  her  wishes.  Mary  loved 
her  generous,  kind-hearted  foster-brother, 
whose  goodness  she  took  for  granted.  One  eve- 
ning, as  usual,  she  brought  her  gay  companions 
home.  Soon  she  was  ordering  John  about, 
directing  the  making  of  sandwiches.  With  flip- 
pant, easy  manner,  she  made  witticisms  at  the 
expense  of  the  boy.  Tonight,  John's  patient 
acceptance  of  the  role  of  humble  servitor  to 
Mary,  changed  to  resentment.  Telling  her  to 
wait  on  her  own  guests,  he  joined  in  the  merri- 
ment of  the  group.  Mary  was  bewildered  at 
this  new  spirit  in  her  kindly  John,  as  she 
watched  him  dance  with  Janice  Fenton.  They 
all  proceeded  to  the  Old  Tower  Inn.  To  Mary's 
surprise  John  accompanied  the  young  people. 
Never  before  had  he  consented  to  waste  his 
hours  in  such  superficial  pleasures.  The  petite, 
blond  dancer  at  the  Inn  fancied  John,  and 
danced  with  him  many  times.  Becoming  bored 
with  this  useless  frivolity,  John  looked  for 
Mary,  planning  to  carry  her  off  from  this  noisy 
place.  She  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  A  week 
passed  in  the  agony  of  waiting  for  her  return, 
with  no  fulfillment.  He  journeyed  to  New  York 
City,  hoping  to  locate  Mary  there.  Searching 
for  his  foster-sister  in  a  cabaret  one  evening, 
he  again  met  Elsie,  the  blond  dancer  of  the 
Old  Tower  Inn. 

He  related  his  grief  at  Mary's  strange  ab- 
sence, and  the  breaking  of  his  promise  to  the 
memory  of  her  mother.  The  kind-hearted  Elsie 
offered  her  aid  in  helping  him  and  Mary.  Weeks 
of  torture  passed,  with  no  success.  Impetu- 
ously he  proposed  to  Elsie,  feeling  like  a  drown- 
ing man  who  clutches  at  an  anchor.  But  in 
the  subway  one  day,  the  miracle  happened — 
opposite  sat  Mary!  Before  he  could  speak  with 
her  at  length,  the  man  accompanying  her, 
dragged  her  away  and  into  a  waiting  automo- 
bile. Quickly  John  marked  down  the  license. 
With  the  aid  of  a  motor-cycle  policeman,  he 
followed  the  car.  After  a  hectic  pursuit,  he 
captured  the  speeding  auto.  The  police  gave 
John  $3,000,  as  a  reward  for  the  man  with  Mary 
was  a  notorious  dope-peddler.  Mary  related 
meeting  the  man  at  the  dance  at  the  Old  Tower 
Inn,  suddenly  becoming  unconscious,  and  then 
awaking  to  find  herself  in  New  York.  Elsie  re- 
leased John  from  his  hastily  made  promise. 
Together  John  and  Mary  returned  to  their  be- 
loved home.  Mrs.  Winstance's  picture  beamed 
down  at   the  love  of  her  children. 


o 


ANTICS  OF  SONNY   AND  BEE 
Mrs.  Clarence  Douglas 

SONNY  and  Bee  were  a  trying  pair  to  their 
parents.  Always  getting  into  mischief, 
Sonny  led  the  way  and  Bee,  his  little  sis- 
ter followed.  One  evening  they  sat  quietly  do- 
ing their  lessons.  The  boy  was  drawing  pic- 
tures of  animals,  and  as  Mrs.  Frank  watched 
him,  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief — at  last  he 
would  spend  a  few  hours  peacefully.  Alas  her 
hopes  were  soon  destroyed.  Asking  Sonny  to 
turn  out  the  light  of  the  lamp,  he  attempted 
to  perform  this  by  magic.  Waving  a  heavy 
newspaper  over  the  light,  he  muttered  unintel- 
ligible sounds.  Evidently  the  lamp  did  not  re- 
spond to  his  powers,  and  shortly  after,  the 
lamp  which  had  struck  against  the  chimney 
in  its  swaying  rhythm,  caused  by  the  moving 
paper,  lay  on  the  floor  dissolved  into  bits  of 
glass.  In  despair  Mrs.  Frank  chased  her  young 
children  with  a  broom.  Putting  them  to  work, 
they  descended  to  the  cellar,  where  they  col- 
lected pieces  of  wood  for  the  fire.  Returning, 
they  began  to  throw  chips  at  the  drowsing  cat. 
Aunty  Hutchy,  infuriated  at  such  treatment  of 
her  pet,  ran  after  them.  In  her  agitation,  she 
stubbed  her  sore  toe,  much  tn  the  glee  of 
Sonny  and  Bee.  As  they  sped  down  the  steps, 
they  collided  with  Tom,  the  grocery  boy,  who 
was  delivering  packages.  For  bringing  up  a 
squash  from  the  store-room,  the  mother  re- 
warded them  by  offering  them  cookies  from 
a  glass  jar.  Bee  stuck  her  hand  in,  dragging 
out  several  cakes,  and  breaking  the  glass  in 
pieces,  leaving  the  cookies  to  roll  over  the 
floor.  Their  next  activity  was  sliding  down 
the  polished  banisters.  Bee  stole  into  her  mo- 
ther's room,  and  imitating  gestures  she  had 
noticed,  powdered  her  small  nose.  Henry  came 
to  visit  the  children.     He  was  a  friend  of  Sonny. 

Carrying  a  foot-ball,  he  was  heralded  with 
great  enthusiasm.  They  began  to  kick  the 
ball  around.  Old  man  Jones  passed  by,  and 
unfortunately  was  struck  in  the  shin  by  the 
flying  round  piece  of  leather.  Waving  his  cane 
angrily  at  the  brats,  he  dashed  after  them,  in 
his  unsteady,  aged  gait.  The  children  turned 
the  hose  of  water  on  him,  leaving  old  Jones 
looking  quite  abject.  The  next  escapade  was 
the  hunting  of  apples  in  the  wood-shed.  They 
spied  a  barrel,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  bite 
into  the  round,  shiny  fruit,  dumped  it  over. 
The  apples  went  rolling  wildly  all  over  the 
floor. 
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Having  found  some  roosters'  feathers,  the 
children  strung  them  on  a  cord,  attempting  to 
make  an  Indian  head-dress  of  them.  Not  hav- 
ing sufficient  feathers,  they  approached  the 
clacking  hens,  in  order  to  rob  some  of  their 
plumage.  Painting  their  faces  with  red  ink, 
and  donning  the  feathers,  they  danced  their 
conception  of  a  war-step.  Becoming  bored 
with  playing  Indians,  they  ventured  into  the 
pig-pen.  They  escaped  with  a  grunting  little 
hog,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  mother  pig. 
Thoroughly  exhausted  by  their  day's  mis- 
chievous pranks,  they  consented  to  go  to  bed. 
A  curtain,  separated  their  cots,  through  which 
they  peeped,  throwing  cushions  at  each  other. 
Finally  they  were  subdued  by  the  patient 
mother,  and  blowing  gentle  kisses  across  the 
room,  they  departed  for  the  Land  of  Nod. 
 o  

A    NEW  VARIETY 

Ruth    E.  Depue 

r-piERENCE  TREVELYAN  surveyed  his  guest 
il  from  his  seat  in  the  high-powered,  shin- 
ing  roadster.  Marjean  intrigued  his  sati- 
ated imagination,  with  her  unusual  intelligence 
and  clever  repartee.  As  usual,  he  was  telling 
the  girl  how  terrible  it  was  for  a  charming 
person  like  Marjean,  to  live  in  a  hole  like  Hill- 
top all  year  round.  With  a  grand  flourish  of 
his  well-kept  hands,  he  added  it  was  all  right 
for  him  to  spend  his  summers  there,  after 
strenuous  months  of  singing  on  the  stage.  Des- 
pite her  amusement  at  Terence's  sophistication, 
a  soft,  wistful  light  crept  into  her  eyes,  as  she 
thought  about  leaving  the  school  in  which  she 
taught,  and  voyaging  to  new  worlds.  Her 
garrulous  escort,  misinterpreting  the  changing 
expression  of  her  face,  attempted"  to  use  the 
opportunity  to  win  a  kiss.  The  touch  of  a 
hand  on  his  cheek,  backed  by  muscle,  destroyed 
his  seeming  victory.  Henry  Follinsbee,  riding 
his  tractor  in  a  field,  witnessed  the  spirited 
slap,  and  called  out  comically — "was  that  a 
love  tap?" 

That  evening  the  Village  Players,  a  group 
of  amateurs,  were  giving  a  dance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  to  paint  the  interior  of 
the  musty  community  house.  Curious  faces 
watched  Terence  and  Marjean — the  tale  of  the 
frustrated  kiss  having  leaked  out  through 
Henry's  wide  gossip.  But  Marjean  ignored  the 
chatter,  and  devoted  herself  to  telling  the  chil- 
dren present,  fantastic  stories.  Terence's 
friend,  Thwaite,  was  also  spending  the  warm 
summer  in  Hilltop.  With  indignant  protests, 
he  refused  to  accompany  Terence  on  his  gay 
excursions.  Thwaite  was  a  writer,  and  inter- 
ested in  creating,  rather  than  in  the  wasted 
contacts  with  meaningless  people. 

But  Terence's  invincible  entreaties  that 
Thwaite  needed  recreation,  found  the  recluse 
accompanying  the  tenor  one  evening  to  Mar- 
jean's  home.  Thwaite  had  anticipated  a  boring 
evening.  Too  well  he  knew  of  Terence's  weak- 
ness in  regard  to  the  female  sex,  and  expected  to 
meet  a  pretty  and  dull  country  girl.  As  the 
evening  passed,  Thwaite  became  interested  in 
Marjean.  Her  face  was  definitely  more  than 
pretty,  with  its  hidden  spirit,  and  intelligent 
light.  He  enjoyed  hugely  her  handling  of  the 
quixotic  vagaries  of  Terence,  and  laughed  de- 
lightedly at  the  girl's  humorous  advice  that 
the  tenor  curb  his  excess  verbal  sweets.  Mar- 
jean was  grateful  to  the  new  friendship  of 
this  clever,  keen  individual.  They  fell  into 
an  easy  companionship,  sharing  conversations 
and  walks.  Towards  the  end  of  summer,  Ter- 
ence, bringing  with  him,  Thwaite,  Diane,  June 
and  Ted,  appeared  at  Marjean's  house.  It  was 
o'  vious  that  Diane  was  out  to  capture  the  mo- 
dern Don  Juan.  With  an  indifferent  air,  he 
voice  sang  ballads.  When  the  party  was  ready- 
to  leave,  Thwaite  suggested  his  driving,  as 
Terence  was  obviously  filled  with  liquor.  The 
suave  young  man,  with  an  offended  air  at  his 
abilities  being  questioned,  grandly  escorted  his 
guests  to  his  roadster.  They  had  not  gone 
very  far,  when  Terence's  unsteady  hands  lost 
power  of  the  car,  and  a  crash  followed.  A  re- 
morseful Terence  submerged  from  a  period  of 
convalescence,  regretful  that  he  had  almost 
caused  the  death  of  his  companions.  Vowing 
never  to  drink  again,  he  begged  Marjean  to 
marry  him.  With  a  maternal  air,  she  refused 
his  offer.  With  a  last  attempt  at  an  impres- 
sive gesture,  he  strutted  awav.  Thwaite  and 
Mar:ean  planned  to  build  a  life  together. 

 o  

THE   SPELL  OF  CRIME 

Valerian   De  Montsorbier 

THE  stormy  night  added  to  the  gloom  of  the 
magnificent  mansion.  Its  Chinese  archi- 
tecture delighted  many  discerning  eyes. 
Inside,  the  rooms  were  richly  furnished  in 
Oriental  style,  with  heavy  velvet  curtains  cov- 
ering the  paneled  walls.  A  rare  sight,  was 
this  castle,  in  the  even  English  country.  An 
old  man  sat  in  the  spacious  room,  mingling 
harmoniously  with  the  settings.  Dressed  in 
black,  exotic  robes,  and  his  face  hidden  by  a 
Mack  mask,  he  made  a  weird  figure.  Only  his 
green,  almond-shaped  and  glittering  eyes  were 
visible.    His  bony,  claw-like  hands  moved  rest- 


lessly, as  he  toyed  with  a  delicate  fan.  A 
youth,  lithe  as  a  panther,  sat  opposite  him, 
dressed  in  similar  fashion,  excepting  that  he 
wore  no  mask.  The  old  man's  face  relaxed 
tenderly,  as  he  spoke  in  soft  tones  to  his  son. 
It  was  obvious  a  rare  love  existed  between 
father  and  son.  He  was  directing  his  son's 
escape,  should  the  men  declare  mutiny.  Plead- 
ing with  his  son  to  promise  to  give  up  danger- 
ous escapades,  leading  to  dire  results,  the  fa- 
ther sketched  the  futility  of  these  adventures. 
The  old  man  seemed  to  imply  he  had  been  in 
the  power  of  a  strange  force,  which  led  him 
to  deeds  he  would  never  have  committed  other- 
wise. This  poignant  conversation  brought  a 
feeling  of  impending  death,  in  the  room.  The 
father  revealed  that  in  the  tower  library  fire- 
place, there  was  a  button  on  a  black  stone, 
which  when  pressed  would  open  a  door  to  a 
mysterious  passage  in  the  house.  This  was 
a  further  entrance  to  another  channel — the  mid- 
dle door  being  the  right  one.  Along  the  pass- 
age, in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  was  a  piece  of 
paper,  on  which  were  written  instructions.  The 
bewildered  son  left  the  room.  The  old  man 
uncovered  a  crystal,  in  which  he  saw  a  dark 
figure  crouching — in  its  hand  the  figure  clutch- 
ed a  knife.  Going  to  his  bedroom,  the  father 
saw  the  symbolic  man  in  the  crystal  assume 
actual  form.  He  turned  and  grasped  the  knife, 
plunging  his  would-be  assassin  into  a  dungeon 
through  a  secret  trap  door.  The  old  man 
possessed  rare  hypnotic  powers. 

One  day,  the  servant,  Hliang  Sing  found  his 
master  dead,  from  a  stab-wound  in  the  back. 
The  knife  with  its  curiously  designed  handle 
was  still  in  the  room.  The  son,  Lee  Chung  call- 
ed Sir  John  Wellington,  the  famous  chief  of 
detectives  of  Scotland  Yard.  This  Englishman 
had  been  a  friend  of  Hsiang  Fu  Chung.  Despite 
their  good-feeling  towards  each  other,  the 
old  Chinaman  had  never  revealed  the  laby- 
rinth of  passages  to  him.  Once  having  been 
betrayed  by  a  white  man,  he  found  difficulty 
in  trusting  another  implicitly.  While  Lee  Chung 
and  the  detective  were  examining  the  faint 
finger-prints  on  the  handle  of  the  weapon,  the 
young  man  saw  a  horrible  face  in  the  glass. 
He  recognized  the  vision  as  Hanoi  Shan,  the 
man  who  killed  his  victims  by  centipedes.  Fear- 
ing to  discuss  this,  as  the  words  might  be 
carried  from  the  microphone  on  the  roof,  they 
stealthily  searched  for  him.  Meanwhile  Hanoi 
had  slipped  through  the  rooms,  hunting  for  the 
son.  Coming  before  Buddha,  he  stopped,  in- 
haling the  powerful  incense,  which  emanated 
from  the  image.  Its  strong  odor  soon  wove  its 
snell  over  him,  and  he  fainted.  Lee  Chung  and 
Sir  John  came  upon  his  prostrated  figure,  and 
bound  him.  But  he  adroitly  escaped.  As  they 
continued  their  examination,  a  knife  whizzed 
into  the  room,  killing  one  of  the  detectives. 
Finding  a  few  grains  of  opium,  they  traced 
Hanoi  to  a  den,  directed  by  a  traitor  of  the 
group.  This  time  thev  did  not  allow  Hanoi 
to  er-^ape  and  he  was  imprisoned. 

While  he  was  in  jail,  an  Oriental  visited  him, 
leaving  behind  wire,  which  he  claimed  was  for 
aiding  Hanoi  to  flee  from  the  prison.  It  was 
a  ruse,  as  the  wire  turned  out  to  be  deadly 
electrical  apparatus,  which  electrocuted  Hanoi. 
At  the  mansion,  where  the  investigation  was 
still  being  carried  on,  foot-steps  in  the  garden 
disturbed  the  conversation  of  Sir  John  and  Lee 
Chung.  With  the  aid  of  the  servant,  they 
captured  the  prowler.  He  was  Tsin  Chuh,  the 
high  priest  of  the  group.  After  torturous 
hours,  he  confessed  to  having  murdered  the  old 
man,  fearing  his  power  of  good  over  the  men, 
and  desiring  to  gain  his  lofty  place  in  the 
group.  He  had  sent  his  cousin  to  deliver  the 
wire  to  Hanoi,  and  later  murdered  him,  fear- 
ing he  might  reveal  the  story.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, with  an  unearthly  scream,  he  died.  Sir 
John  was  puzzled  at  this  rapid  death.  The 
enigmatic  face  of  the  servant,  Hliang  Sing 
broke  into  a  smile,  as  he  exposed  a  pencil,  in 
which  lodged  phonograph  needles.  He  ex- 
plained, each  needle  was  dipped  in  a  fatal 
poison,  which  killed  its  recipient.  Sir  John  left 
'the  mansion,  his  work  being  done.  One  day, 
as  he  chatted  with  his  co-workers,  he  told 
them  the  various  ways  the  Oriental  people 
have  of  committing  murder,  and  hoped  he 
would  never  again  be  involved  in  such  a  case, 
and  prayed  that  the  house  of  Lee  Chung  would 
now  be  free  of  such  killings. 

■  o  

A    STRANGER'S  REWARD 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Card 

IN  a  north-western  part  of  the  country  Aunt 
Jane  and  Uncle  Bill  Jice  were  having  com- 
pany— their  nephew  Weldon  Benford,  and 
his  fiance,  Violet  Servage.  The  pair  were  not 
in  love  with  each  other,  but  Weldon's  other 
uncle,  Gilbert  Larsen  had  insisted  on  the  be- 
trothal. He  had  been  in  love  with  Violet's 
mother,  and  was  eager  to  see  his  nephew  mar- 
ried to  her  daughter — in  that  way,  fulfilling  his 
own  lost  love.  Despite  Weldon's  entreaties 
against  this  engagement,  as  Violet  was  a  few 
years  his  senior,  he  had  to  abide  by  Larsen's 
wishes.  His  uncle  made  it  known  that  Wel- 
don's father  had  left  his  will,  subject  to  Lar- 
sen's desires.    Gilbert  was  a  miser,  and  never 


had  allowed  Weldon  to  actually  see  the  will. 
At  a  social  gathering  at  the  Jices,  Violet  met 
Paul  Wabes,  and  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to 
him.  Even  though  Weldon  did  not  love  her, 
his  feelings  were  offended  at  the  indelicate  way 
in  which  she  behaved  with  this  new  acquaint- 
ance. Leaving  his  relatives,  to  make  the  long 
trip  home,  Violet  refused  to  accompany  him. 
Alone  Weldon  journeyed  back.  It  was  mid- 
winter, with  the  roads  thickly  covered  with 
snow.  On  his  way,  Weldon  met  three  rug- 
ged-looking strangers.  They  wounded  his  shoul- 
der with  a  shot  from  their  guns,  and  stole 
his  dogs,  for  their  own  sled.  Sick,  and  in 
pain,  he  dragged  himself  through  the  snow. 
He  came  upon  a  little  hut  and  entered  it.  A 
small,  poor  family  lived  there — the  Wayards, 
composed  of  an  ailing  mother  and  three  chil- 
dren. Bonnetta,  a  rare  child,  of  12  years  was 
the  eldest.  With  deft  fingers,  she  bandaged 
Weldon's  wound.  He  remained  there  a  short 
while,  during  which  time,  the  mother  died. 
Regretfully  he  left  the  children,  giving  a  ring 
to  Bonnie,  as  a  keep-sake.  When  Weldon 
reached  home,  Violet  also  had  returned.  Plead- 
ing with  Larsen  for  some  money,  which  Wel- 
don desired  to  send  to  the  poor  Wayards,  his 
uncle  refused  his  request. 

With  the  aid  of  Violet,  who  was  eager  to 
atone  to  Weldon  for  her  actions  at  the  Jices, 
he  managed  to  steal  $500  from  Larsen's  safe. 
Weldon  sent  the  money  on  to  the  destitute 
children.  Four  years  elapsed,  during  which 
time  Weldon  still  refused  to  marry  Violet.  At 
this  time,  he  received  a  letter  from  Bonnie,  of 
whom  he  had  been  thinking  of  late.  She  asked 
for  $100  to  aid  their  dwindling  family,  as  Wil- 
bur, the  young  boy  had  passed  away.  Larsen 
gave  Benford  a  gift  now  of  $100,  thinking  it 
would  induce  him  to  look  more  favorably  upon 
a  marriage  to  Violet.  Weldon  took  a  trip  to 
the  Wayards.  Had  Bonnie  not  worn  the  ring, 
he  would  not  have  recognized  her,  so  tall  and 
lovely  had  she  grown.  With  many  apologies, 
she  explained  that  her  brother  Robert,  who 
had  been  expected  home,  could  not  arrive  there 
in  time,  and  thus  they  had  to  call  upon  their 
old  and  dear  friend,  Weldon.  Benford  realized 
he  loved  Bonnie,  and  that  she  reciprocated  the 
feeling.  Returning  home,  he  stopped  off  at  an 
inn  for  food.  He  met  Paul  Wabes  and  Robert, 
Bonnie's  brother,  here.  Robert  had  too  much 
liquor,  and  became  quarrelsome.  Attempting 
to  shoot  Weldon,  in  his  drunken  state,  Weldon 
aimed  back.  Paul  witnessed  the  scene.  In  a 
bewildered  fog,  Benford  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  actually  shot  at  Robert.  Swiftly  he 
sped  back  to  Bonnie,  exposing  the  whole  story 
to  her.  She  forgave  him,  knowing  he  had  no 
evil  intent,  but  had  merely  been  mixed  up  in 
this  brawl.  Quietly  they  were  married,  and 
Weldon  spent  the  night  there,  before  going  on 
to  the  Jices,  where  it  would  be  safer  to  hide. 
Two  years  passed  and  no  one  knew  where  Wel- 
don had  fled. 

One  day  Bonnie  came  to  the  Larsens,  with 
her  bal  y  who  had  been  born  during  the  two 
years,  claiming  she  was  Weldon's  wife.  Paul  and 
Violet  arranged  to  steal  the  child,  leaving  it 
with  Mrs.  Boon,  a  tipsy  shop-keeper,  living 
near  the  Jices.  Weldon,  coming  to  the  store 
to  purchase  something,  noticed  how  ill-treated 
the  strange  baby  was,  and  carried  it  away. 
Noticing  a  familiar  ring  on  its  tiny  finger,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  explain  its  presence.  Mean- 
while Paul  had  traced  the  missing  child,  and 
Weldon  was  held  on  charges  of  kidnapping 
and  murder  of  Robert.  Mr.  Larsen  had  taken 
ill,  and  his  conscience  troubling  him,  confess- 
ed to  having  duped  Weldon  out  of  his  heritage. 
He  also  added  that  he  had  proof  that  Paul  shot 
at  Robert,  meaning  the  bullet  for  Weldon.  Just 
as  the  police  were  taking  Paul  away,  Robert 
appeared.  He  had  merely  been  wounded  by 
the  target.  He  forgave  both  men,  and  came 
to  the  Larsen  house,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  Violet.  Immediately,  they  both  liked  each 
other.  Bonnie  was  delighted  to  see  her  re- 
covered brother.  Her  happiness  was  complete, 
when  Weldon  brought  her  child  out.  He  was 
a.  joyous  father,  not  having  known  of  his 
daughter's  existence,  born  in  his  two  year's 
Absence.  Paul  crept  away,  feeling  there  was 
no  place  for  him.  leaving,  a  reunited  and 
peaceful  household  behind. 


THE    HOUSE    ON    THE  BLUFF 
Etrulia  H.  Ruff 

AMONG  the  curious  old  houses  of  the  South, 
one  stood  out,  like  a  lonely  sentinel,  with 
its  post  on  a  low  bluff.  It  gazed  on  a 
field  of  marshes,  and  the  western  wing  faced 
an  old-fashioned  garden,  filled  with  riotously- 
colored  roses.  An  artificial  lake  spanned  by 
a  rustic  bridge,  enhanced  this  charming  spot. 
On  the  grounds  was  a  summer  house  covered 
profusely  with  ivy.  The  northern  wing  of  the 
house  was  semi-circular  in  shape,  and  an  ex- 
tensive view  could  be  visioned  through  its 
windows.  On  lovely,  fragrant  days,  the  scene 
was  a  mirage,  the  moon  at  night,  giving  the 
lake  a  silvery  touch.  But  on  dreary,  gray  days, 
the  marsh  was  a  composition  of  dry  and  mottled 
browns  and  green;  the  scene  then  reached  out 
and  touched  one's  spirit  with  frightened,  bleak 
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fingers.  The  wrought-iron  gate  was  the  signal 
of  entrance.  In  early  September,  at  dusk,  all 
the  lights  in  the  house  were  lighted.  The 
quaint  building  had  a  subdued  and  holiday  air, 
as  though  it  were  waiting  for  someone.  Old 
Janet,  the  housekeeper,  and  Pompey,  the  col- 
ored servitor  waited  for  their  master's  return. 
Dr.  Morton  Clifford  was  bringing  back  his  bride. 
He  arrived  with  Daphney,  a  slender  slip  of  a 
girl,  at  whom  Morton  smiled  tenderly.  He  was 
in  his  early  forties,  strong  and  vigorous,  with 
an  enchanting  smile.  With  enthusiastic  move- 
ments, the  young  wife  explored  the  rooms  of 
this  house  of  over  a  century  old.  The  book- 
cases were  filled  with  heavy  leather-bound  vol- 
umes on  medicine,  literature  and  science.  One 
case  could  not  be  opened,  and  Morton  explained 
it  only  had  some  old  school  books  hidden  away. 

The  next  day  Morton  was  making  his  calls. 
Daphney  rummaged  in  the  musty  attic,  dur- 
ing his  absence.  In  an  old  trunk,  she  found 
a  bridal  veil  and  satin  gown,  ivory  tinted  with 
age.  As  she  gayly  donned  the  finery,  planning 
to  surprise,  Morton,  she  thought  she  heard  a 
faint  sob.  Impatient  with  herself  at  creating 
such  fancies,  she  sped  down  the  stairs,  into 
the  arms  of  the  waiting  Morton.  When  he  saw 
her  gown,  his  face  grayed.  At  her  frightened 
query  he  explained  he  was  tired  after  nursing 
a  desperately  ill  patient.  She  shed  her  filmy 
garments  and  returned  them  to  their  home. 
As  she  paused  on  the  landing,  she  seemed  to 
feel  a  warm  breath  brush  past  her  cheek.  Tell- 
ing Morton  of  these  hallucinations,  he  teased 
her  about  believing  in  ghosts.  But  as  he 
spoke,  without  Daphney  noticing  it,  he  looked 
significantly  at  old  Janet,  who  quickly  left  the 
room.  The  next  night  Morton  had  to  go  out 
late  on  a  call.  Restlessly  Daphney  tried  to 
read.  When  she  appeared  in  the  library,  Pom- 
pey was  there  preparing  a  tray  of  cookies  and 
tea.  Daphney  questioned  him  about  Janet's 
health,  and  teasingly  accused  him  of  plunder- 
ing the  larder  for  himself.  Sheepishly  he  as- 
sented. Old  ballads  reached  her  ears.  Looking 
out,  she  saw  two  figures  in  a  boat  on  the  lake. 
Fearing  Morton  might  again  twit  her  for  be- 
lieving in  fairies,  she  neglected  to  mention 
this  incident.  The  following  evening,  after 
they  had  returned  home  from  the  theatre, 
where  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  played — this 
was  Daphney's  first  theatre  experience — Mor- 
ton had  to  leave  again  on  an  urgent  call  from 
a  patient.  The  stormy  weather  brushed  all 
sleep  away.  As  Daphney  wandered  about  ner- 
vously, a  frail  woman,  dressed  in  white  appear- 
ed in  the  room.  At  first  she  did  not  see  Daph- 
ney, but  sang  old  ballads,  the  same  as  Daphney 
had  heard  the  previous  night,  in  a  soft  voice, 
and  gazed  at  Morton's  picture  on  the  wall. 
Becoming  aware  of  Daphney,  she  approached 
her,  and  demanded  to  know  who  she  was. 

In  disjointed  sentences,  Daphney  tried  to  ex- 
plain. The  woman  broke  in,  saying  'he'  be- 
longed to  her, — did  she  not  see  the  wedding 
gown  .  She  left  the  room.  Daphney  distract- 
edly tried  to  think.  Seeing  the  door  to  the 
locked  case  open,  she  swung  it  widely  ajar, 
and  entered  a  passage  leading  to  a  winding 
staircase.  She  followed  it,  coming  to  a  luxur- 
ious apartment.  But  one  room  was  vacant, 
with  thickly  padded  walls.  Now  she  under- 
stood. This  woman  must  be  Morton's  mad 
wife,  whom  he  had  hidden  away.  Pompey's  ac- 
tions and  the  strange  feeling  of  ghosts  became 
clarified.  Sobbing  wildly,  she  packed  her  clothes, 
and  ran  out  into  the  dark,  storm-blown  night. 
When  Morton  returned,  he  found  a  note  ex- 
plaining, but  no  Daphney.  Bowed  down  with 
grief,  he  summoned  old  Janet.  Together  they 
went  to  the  hidden  rooms.  No  trace  of  the  frail 
woman  could  be  seen.  They  rushed  to  the  gar- 
den, and  found  her  lying  on  the  ground,  lifeless. 
Her  head  had  struck  against  a  sharp  rock  in 
her  fall.  He  returned  to  the  library,  yearning 
for  Daphney.  His  revery  was  interrupted  by 
two  soft  hands  touching  his  head.  Daphney 
had  come  back;  she  could  not  leave,  without 
an  explanation  from  her  husband.  Then  he  re- 
lated the  story  of  his  sister,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  marry.  On  her  wedding  day,  her 
lover  had  been  killed  in  an  accident.  She  had 
been  mad,  since  that  time,  ten  years  back, 
from  the  terrible  shock  of  loss.  Wishing  to 
spare  Daphney  the  pain  of  the  story,  Morton 
had  not  revealed  it  sooner.  Together  they 
climbed  the  winding  stair-case  to  the  sister's 
room,  where  she  lay  white  and  inert.  As  they 
reverently  gazed  down  at  her  frail  form,  a  look 
of  deep  understanding  passed  between  the  doc- 
tor and  his  young  wife. 


 o  

TURNING  THE  TABLES 
John   F.    Mayock,  Jr. 

AT  the  Alpha  Bpsilon  Fraternity  House,  a 
meeting  was  being  held.  This  Stamford 
building  was  owned  by  Phil  Crowthers, 
one  of  the  wealthy  members.  Many  topics 
were  under  discussion,  especially  the  coming 
party  of  Kitty,  Phil's  lovely  sister.  Butch 
Andres  was  in  love  with  the  girl.  Another  sub- 
ject much  talked  of,  was  Bill,  whom  the  boys 
nick-named  "big  shot."  Butch  was  Bill's  rival 
in  his  love  of  Kitty,  and  opponent  for  football 


captain  of  the  team.  Bill's  arrival  stopped 
short  the  gossiping.  He  was  a  handsome  lad, 
with  a  scintillating  wit  and  charming  personal- 
ity. But  he  had  quite  a  lofty  opinion  of  him- 
self. The  festive  day  was  here.  The  affair 
was  to  take  all  day — the  afternoon  being  de- 
voted to  sports,  and  the  evening  to  a  dance. 
Kitty  admired  and  liked  Bill,  but  she  objected 
to  his  boasting.  So  loudly  did  Bill  talk  of  his 
feats,  that  Kitty  grew  disgusted  with  him,  and 
walked  off  with  Butch.  Madeline,  taking  this 
opportunity  to  win  Bill,  approached  him.  A 
swimming-game  was  in  progress.  Madeline  and 
Bill  sat  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  pool,  talking. 
Kitty  passed  with  Butch,  who  was  not  in  a 
bathing-suit.  Facetiously,  Bill  quickly  put  his 
foot  out,  causing  poor  Butch  to  fall  and  stumble 
into  the  pool,  clothes  and  all.  Butch  was  a 
pathetic-looking  figure,  as  he  climbed  out,  in 
his  dripping  garments,  vowing  vengeance. 
Kitty  was  outraged  at  this  silly  trick,  and 
strode  away  angrily.  Bill  regretted  having 
caused  her  anger,  and  tried  to  atone,  but  to  no 
avail. 

Then  the  boys,  instigated  by  Butch,  thought 
up  an  idea  of  turning  the  pompous  Bill  into  a 
ridiculous  figure.  With  the  aid  of  the  butler 
and  Pete,  the  Italian  gardener,  whom  they 
bribed,  they  made  their  plans.  The  two  men 
were  to  sketch  a  hold-up  at  the  evening's 
dance.  Bill,  of  course,  would  swaggeringly  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  thieves.  Then  they  would 
pull  off  their  masks,  revealing  the  butler  and 
the  gardener,  making  the  bov  feel  like  a  fool 
Meanwhile  "Dapper"  Dan  Gugliemo  and  his 
accomplice  "Silk"  Boland  were  planning  a  real 
robbery  at  the  dance.  Having  secured  know- 
Idge  of  the  ruse  the  boys  meant  to  spring,  they 
chuckled,  thinking  this  trick  would  aid  their 
own  game.  They  were  notorious  society  crooks 
The  evening  came,  and  the  dance  was  in  full 
swing.  Bill  wandered  off  alone  through  the 
lovely  grounds.  He  was  feeling  sad  because  of 
Kitty's  continued  aloofness.  It  was  near  mid- 
night, and  he  returned  to  the  house,  to  get  his 
things,  planning  to  leave  the  affair  and  drive 
home,  to  sooth  his  ruffled  spirit.  When  he  en- 
tered the  ball-room,  a  strange  sight  greeted 
his  surprised  eyes.  The  guests  were  all  bunch- 
ed in  a  group  at  the  corner  of  the  room,  with 
their  hands  stuck  up  in  the  air,  while  two 
masked  men  held  them  prisoners  with  aimed 
guns.  Stealthily  Bill  crept  up  behind  the  men 
and  deftly  captured  their  guns.  Loud  laughter 
filled  the  room,  coming  from  the  boys  who  had 
planned  this.  As  they  rushed  up  and  pulled 
off  the  masks,  their  astonished  faces  gaped 
as  they  beheld  the  real  thieves.  One  of  the 
guests  quickly  manacled  the  prisoners'  wrists 
as  he  congratulated  Bill  on  the  splendid  capture' 
of  two  notorious  robbers.  He  added  that  Bill 
was  due  for  the  $10,000  reward,  which  had 
been  advertised  for  the  two  men.  In  a  few 
minutes  two  other  masked  men  appeared,  with 
guns,  shouting  at  the  guests  to  stick  their 
hands  up. 

Butch  and  the  boys  were  furious  at  their 
late  arrival.  When  the  group  realized  the  point 
of  the  second  incident,  they  roared  with  laugh- 
ter. It  was  difficult  to  explain  to  the  be- 
wildered Pete,  who  gesticulated  while  making 
loud  comments  in  broken  English,  accentuated 
humorously  by  his  strong  Italian  pronouncia- 
tion,  that  the  game  was  over.  The  crowd 
gathered  a  heroic  Bill,  who  enjoyed  this  tri- 
umph, which  might  have  been  a  farce,  better 
than  any  of  his  boxing  or  football  victories. 
Kitty  sent  a  message  that  he  meet  her  on  the 
veranda.  Happily  he  joined  her,  and  his  joy 
was  complete,  as  she  apologized  for  her  be- 
havior. Together,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms, 
they  watched  the  bright  moon. 

 o  

YOU 

Colton  Raymond 

THE  usual  feverish  activity  was  taking  place 
at  Bailey,  Banks  and  Woolworth's  De- 
partment Store,  in  Birdsboro,  before  the 
actual  selling  had  begun.  Flora  Burns,  Tess 
and  Clare  were  busy  dusting  their  stock,  while 
they  gossiped  about  the  preceding  evening's  en- 
tertainment, their  speech  sprinkled  with  oc- 
casional weary  yawns.  Jack  Appleton  briskly 
entered,  with  his  large  salesman's  suit-case, 
and  joined  in  the  conversation,  twitting  the 
girls  about  their  wares.  The  chattering  ceased, 
as  a  dignified  man  passed  through  the  aisles. 
He  was  Mr.  Cannon,  the  superintendent.  Ac- 
companying him  was  a  young,  slim,  blond 
creature,  lithe  and  tall.  Her  clothes  were 
shabby,  but  she  carried  them  with  a  distin- 
guished air.  Winifred  Clark  was  shyly  speak- 
ing to  her  new  employer,  explaining  that  she 
was  an  orphan  and  had  lived  in  the  country. 
The  girls  jealously  appraised  her,  commenting 
on  her  'milk-maid'  appearance,  at  which  they 
smirked.  Soon  Winnie  was  installed  as  cash 
girl.  The  salesladies  sent  her  on  useless  er- 
rands, to  assert  their  authority  over  her.  An- 
other hush  fell  over  the  figures  standing  at 
counters,  when  Rex  Walker,  Cannon's  young 
nephew,  who  was  assistant  manager,  walked 
through  the  place.  With  approving  eyes,  he 
noticed  the  new  lovely  cash  girl.  Mark  Meig- 
han  too  glanced  warmly  at  Winnie's  fresh  face. 
He  was  the  window  display  artist.    The  girls 


eagerly  imbibed  all  these  glances,  and  like  cats, 
made  petty  remarks  as  they  watched  the  men 
cluster  around  Winnie.  Vera,  Mr.  Harold 
Cannon's  sister,  came  this  morning  to  shop. 
She  was  horrified  when  she  heard  bits  of  gossip 
about  her  nephew,  Rex's  attraction  towards  the 
young  cash  girl.  Winnie  was  happily  chatting 
to  Mark,  whom  she  liked  best.  With  deter- 
mined steps,  Vera  went  to  Cannon's  office. 
Soon  she  was  casting  invectives  on  the  new 
employee,  Winnie.  Fearing  that  Rex  might  fall 
in  love  with  this  plain  girl,  Cannon  agreed  to 
discharge  her. 

With  great  effort,  Cannon  told  Winnie  he  had 
received  innumerable  complaints  about  her  in- 
effiency  and  had  to  let  her  go.  With  tears  in 
her  eyes,  she  asked  Rex  for  her  salary.  He 
was  amazed  at  this,  and  angrily  tried  to  per- 
suade his  uncle  to  keep  her.  To  no  avail,  as 
Vera  had  influenced  her  brother.  Rex  pro- 
posed to  Winnie.  While  she  was  attempting  to 
regain  her  poise  at  this  succession  of  unex- 
pected events,  Vera  and  Cannon  entered  the 
office.  Vera's  face  had  a  belligerent  express- 
ion. Sarah,  the  janitress,  breathlessly  rushed 
into  the  room.  She  explained  that  she  had 
known  neighbors  living  near  Winnie's  guard- 
ians, who  revealed  that  her  name  was  really 
Walker  and  not  Clark.  The  girl,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  denied  this.  All  she  could  re- 
member of  childhood  was  her  beautiful  mother, 
who  had  quickly  passed  away.  Her  father  she 
had  never  known.  Cannon  seemed  visibly  dis- 
turbed, as  he  drew  a  picture  out  of  his  pocket 
and  showed  it  to  Winnie. 

Her  bewildered  eyes  beheld  the  photograph 
of  her  mother.  Then  Cannon  told  a  strange 
story.  He  was  Winnie's  father!  Having  be- 
come bankrupt,  Winnie's  mother  deserted  him, 
unable  to  bear  the  difficulties  any  longer,  tak- 
ing the  daughter  with  her.  Rex  had  been 
brought  up  by  Vera,  as  Cannon's  nephew,  al- 
though he  was  truly  his  son.  Cannon  had 
chang'ed  his  name  from  Walker,  because  of 
the  bankruptcy.  Rex  and  Winnie  were  sister 
and  brother!  Mark  walked  over  to  Winnie, 
congratulating  her  on  the  discovery,  and  ask- 
ing to  share  her  life  always.  With  happy- 
words,  she  nestled  in  his  arms.  Now  Winnie 
was  a   co-partner   in   the   department  store. 


SWEET  SHOPPE 
Colton  Raymond 

ELLA  MUSTEL,  busily  dusting  the  tables  in 
the  Sweet  Shoppe,  did  not  know  that  the 
middle-aged,  aristocratic  gentleman,  with 
the  tired-lined  face  was  Major  Edward  Thaw  of 
Baton  Rouge.  Had  she  been  aware  of  this,  she 
might  have  minced  her  naturally  frank  manner 
of  chatting  to  customers.  Jean,  a  more  gen- 
teel waitress,  came  to  the  rescue  and  respect- 
fully took  the  Major's  order.  He  inquired  if 
Madam  Ryce  owned  the  Shoppe.  Upon  re- 
ceiving confirmation  of  the  fact,  he  asked  Jean 
whether  she  knew  where  Terrence  Wynne  lived, 
as  the  Major  explained  he  was  the  boy's  uncle. 
Having  heard  of  Terry's  friendship  with  the 
Ryces,  he  thought  they  might  help  him  locate 
his  nephew.  Jean  grinned,  as  she  agreed,  since 
it  was  well  known  that  Terry  was  fond  of 
Cecilia,  M=idam  Ryce's  daughter.  Not  being 
able  to  wait  for  the  lady  of  the  Shoppe,  the 
Major  departed,  promising  to  return  later  in 
the  day.  Meanwhile  at  the  Ryce  household,  a 
sleepy  Cecilia  was  being  scolded  by  her  prop- 
er Aunt  Virginia,  who  was  a  puritanic  spin- 
ster. The  lady  was  disturbed  at  her  niece's 
philandering  with  the  charming  Terry.  She 
would  comment,  in  her  stilted  tones,  that  if  she 
were  her  mother,  she  would  never  allow  such 
associations.  Lucille,  Cecilia's  mother,  rather 
resented  her  pedantic  sister's  interference,  and 
told  her,  in  no  uncertain  language  that  she 
could  manage  her  own  daughter. 

Meanwhile  Terry  had  gone  to  the  Shoppe  in 
search  of  the  much-discussed  young  lady.  She 
appeared,  lovely  in  her  sport  clothes.  The 
hovering  Aunt  Virginia  also  arrived.  In  order 
to  avoid  her  disapproving  scowls,  the  young- 
sters sped  off  to  the  library.  Major  Thaw  came 
back  in  their  absence.  He  explained  his  busi- 
ness to  Mrs.  Ryce,  who  invited  him  to  dinner. 
They  discussed  Cecelia  and  Terry.  The  mother 
thought  them  too  young  for  any  serious  ro- 
mancing. When  Terry  and  Cecelia  drove  back 
to  the  Shoppe,  Jean  rushed  out,  telling  him 
someone  desired  to  see  him.  The  four  had  din- 
ner together,  and  Mrs.  Ryce  was  unusually 
pleasant  to  the  disobedient  children.  Terry  and 
Cecelia  met  later  in  the  evening,  in  their  tryst- 
ing  place  in  the  garden.  The  boy  sadly  told 
her  that  Major  Thaw  was  his  guardian,  and 
had  come  to  take  him  back  to  the  South.  Terry 
was  under  age,  and  had  to  obey  his  uncle.  They 
vowed  their  eternal  love,  and  wandered  through 
the  familiar  grounds. 

The  Major  and  Lucille  sat  on  a  bench  near- 
by, speaking  tender  words  to  each  other.  In 
the  sunset  of  their  lives  they  had  found  each 
other  again,  and  it  was  not  too  late  to  remedy 
the  youthful  blunderings.  They  had  been  en- 
gaged years  ago.  But  the  Major  had  gone  away 
to  build  his  career  and  fortune.  Lucille,  not 
believing  in  the  validity  of  his  love,  married 
another  man.  Through  she  had  been  a  faithful 
wife  and  mother,   her  heart  had  always  re- 
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tained  the  image  of  her  first  lover.  When  he 
had  returned,  successful,  the  Major  had  found 
Lucille  wedded  to  another.  He  had  never  mar- 
ried in  the  long  years,  and  now  he  could  have 
his  love  completely.  Terry  and  Cecelia  came 
upon  the  pair,  and  bewildered  expressions  crept 
over  their  young  faces.  Soon  Lucille  explained 
the  situation.  Now  Terry  did  not  have  to  go 
to  the  South.  Shyly  the  children  asked  if  they 
could  have  a  double  wedding.  Lucille  thought 
they  were  too  young,  but  the  Major  interrupted 
gently,  bringing  back  their  own  young  love. 
Laughingly  Lucille  consented,  and  a  joyous  pair 
g'ratefully  thanked  her. 


CHINA  ALLEY 

Mrs.  Alma  O.  Kandle 

DICK  TYTE,  called  Dorothy  Brent's  atten- 
tion to  a  man  who  was  watching  them, 
as  they  danced  in  a  Chicago  hotel  restaur- 
ant in  the  bright  light  section  of  that  city.  It 
was  evident  Carson,  fearing  detectives  was  in- 
terested in  the  action  of  the  pair.  A  few 
Chinamen,  co-workers  of  Carson  were  also 
scrutinizing  Tyte  and  Dorothy  trying  to  read 
by  their  lips  what  they  were  saying. 

In  fear  of  being  recognized  as  Government 
agents  they  rose  to  leave.  Passing  Carson's 
table  on  their  way  out,  Dorothy  clung  tightly 
to  Tyte's  arm.  They  made  their  way  to  the 
mezzanine  floor,  hoping  to  talk  things  over 
more  comfortably  there,  but  Carson  leisurely 
stood  nearby.  They  waited  until  Carson  seated 
himself,  then  Dorothy  and  Tyte  left  the  place. 
Out  in  the  cool  fresh  air  Tyte  had  begun  to 
question  Miss  Brent  in  her  sudden  departure 
from  the  East,  when  she  silenced  him  with  the 
words  she  would  explain  later.  Piqued,  with  a 
curt  "good-bye"  Tyte  strode  off.  Many  times 
after  he  phoned  Dorothy  but  she  was  always 
busy.  One  evening  she  planned  to  visit  China- 
town. Fearing  to  venture  in  those  treacher- 
ous, narrow  streets  alone,  she  called  Tyte.  In 
fifteen  minutes,  he  said  he  would  pick  her  up 
at  her  apartment.  Becoming  impatient,  Dorothy 
did  not  wait  and  dashed  off  alone. 

At  the  "Green  Peacock,"  Carson  greeted  her, 
inviting  her  to  his  table.  He  suggested  they 
go  exploring.  Dorothy  dissented,  saying  she  was 
waiting  for  friends.  The  hour  passed  and  Dor- 
othy agreed  to  acompany  Carson,  reluctant  to 
reveal  to  him  her  fear.  Wandering  through  the 
dirty  alley,  they  reached  an  opium  den.  Dorothy 
had  a  forboding  of  evil  and  wished  Tyte  were 
with  her.  She  refused  the  pipe,  the  Chinese 
girl  held  out  to  her,  but  Carson  swiftly  inhaled 
the  strong  odor.  Quickly  Dorothy  arose  mak- 
ing her  way  out  to  the  refreshing  air.  She 
had  not  gone  far  when  an  Oriental  who  had 
followed  her,  grasped  her  with  an  iron  hand. 
Dorothy  found  herself  in  a  dingy  room  with 
Carson  and  an  old  Chinese  woman. 

The  next  morning  Tyte  and  Burns  were  dis- 
cussing the  map,  which  exposed  the  smuggling 
route  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  United  States, 
Tyte  could  not  talk  of  anything  but  the  disap- 
pearance of  Dorothy.  Both  men  wended  their 
way  to  Chinatown.  After  leaving  Chang's  un- 
pleasant company  and  seeing  an  old  woman 
carrying  bamboo  sticks,  Tyte  picked  up  his 
clue.  He  and  Burns  crept  through  a  sordid 
houss.  On  a  table  in  the  room  lay  the  map. 
Amazed  at  their  good  fortune  they  hastily  poc- 
keted the  valuable  piece  of  paper  and  hurried 
out.  Back  on  the  street,  swiftly  passing  by 
were  two  men  guarding  Dorothy,  with  Chang 
and  Carson  following.  Fearing  to  destroy  vic- 
tory by  moves  that  were  too  hasty  they  marked 
their  time,  and  returned  to  the  office.  A  tele- 
phone call  interrupted  their  plans.  A  voice 
came  over  the  wire  claiming  that  Miss  Brent 
had  not  been  at  her  apartment  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment. Tyte  and  Burns  decided  this  was 
only  a  ruse  to  get  information  about  the  map, 
the  loss  of  which  must  have  already  been  dis- 
covered. Meanwhile  Chang  and  Carson  were 
having  a  fierce  argument.  Chang  accused  Car- 
son of  stealing  the  map,  Carson  putting  the 
blame  on  Dorothy.  When  Carson  left  the  room, 
Chang  attempted  to  attack  Dorothy.  She  re- 
sisted as  Carson  returned. 

Tyte  returned  to  the  alley,  keeping  watch 
until  both  Chang  and  Carson  had  left  and  crawl- 
ed stealthily  to  Dorothy's  room.  Breaking  in  the 
door,  they  were  happy  beyond  expression  to 
S(>e  each  other.  But  Carson  returned  with 
nhang.  Tyte  put  up  a  bitter  fight.  Carson 
fled,  to  get  the  members  of  the  High-Binders 
to  aid  him.  In  the  interim,  Burns  appeared. 
They  all  thought  they  would  be  murdered, 
Chang  had  been  shot,  as  Carson  had  come  back 
with  his  recruits.  The  police  arrived  at  the 
propitious  moment.  Carson  was  taken  to 
headquarters.  He  was  convicted  of  smuggling 
jade,  opium  and  women,  and  in  addition  was 
discovered  to  be  a  traitor  to  both  the  American 
government,  and  the  Chinese  gang  of  which  he 
was  leader.  As  he  listened  to  these  impreca- 
tions, a  silent  hand  shot  him.  The  police  were 
amazed  at  this  additional  act  of  tong  war-fare. 
The  Orientals  feared  he  would  again  betray 
them.  A  joyous  Dorothy  and  Tyte  forgot  the 
cx-iting  past  weeks.  Dorothy  promised  never 
again  to  go  exploring  without  Tyte's  company. 


THE    SORROW    OF   THE  SECRET 
Florence  E.  Mortenson 

DAVE  TURNER  watched  the  sobbing  figure 
of  Dell  Nord,  as  she  sat  huddled  up  near 
a  tree.  They  had  known  each  other  from  child- 
hood, and  it  was  an  accepted  fact  that  they 
would  marry  when  they  grew  up.  The  love  be- 
tween them  was  strong  indeed.  But  Dell's  father 
had  recently  died.  She  remembered  the  scene  at 
his  bed-side,  when  he  requested  that  she  pro- 
mise to  do  as  her  mother  outlined.  Not  wait- 
ing to  hear  the  completion  of  the  dying  sen- 
tence, she  had  rushed  from  the  room.  Now 
Mrs.  Nord  objected  to  the  marriage  with  Dave. 
She  desired  Dell  to  wed  James  Corwood,  the 
son  of  a  millionaire,  who  was  in  love  with  the 
girl.  Dell  felt  she  had  to  fulfill  her  promise 
to  the  dead  and  obey  her  mother's  wishes. 
Pocketing  the  ring  Dell  had  returned  to  him, 
Dave  strode  off,  holding  her  picture  close  to  his 
troubled  heart.  He  departed  for  the  West, 
where  he  became  a  cowboy.  No  correspondence 
was  possible  between  the  two,  as  it  would  only 
make  the  break  more  difficult  to  bear.  Mrs. 
Nord  and  Dell  left  for  old  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  farm. 
One  afternoon  as  mother  and  daughter  strolled 
on  the  green  carpet  of  grass,  commenting  on 
the  fragrance  of  the  day,  a  masculine  voice 
broke  into  their  conversation.  Turning  around 
they  faced  James  Corwood.  Dell  was  astonished 
at  his  unexpected  presence,  but  Mrs.  Nord  im- 
mediately explained  that  she  had  written  him, 
while  he  had  been  abroad,  inviting  him  to  their 
home,  and  had  neglected  to  mention  it  to  Dell. 

Other  guests  arrived  too — Billy  Roial,  who 
was  quite  jolly  company  and  Lyle  Nelson,  also 
the  Andrich  sisters.  Mrs.  Nord  hardly  paid 
attention  to  anyone  else  but  James.  After  a 
week,  the  others  returned  to  the  city,  but  the 
mother  prevailed  upon  Norwood  to  remain 
awhile  longer.  Dell  had  to  be  honest  with  her- 
self, and  admitted  in  the  privacy  of  her  heart, 
that  she  was  growing  fond  of  James.  Now 
she  wondered  whether  he  really  cared  for  her, 
or  if  he  was  being  influenced  by  her  mother's 
desires.  Soon  the  answer  came.  Amidst  the 
lovely,  pastoral  setting,  James  revealed  his  love 
to  Dell,  and  asked  for  her  hand.  The  wedding 
date  was  set  for  the  15th  of  June.  Dell's 
thoughts  returned  to  Dave,  as  she  curiously 
mused  where  he  was  living,  and  why  her  father 
had  intimated  an  objection  to  Dave,  on  his  dy- 
ing bed.  Many  queries  filled  her  mind,  as  she 
tried  to  determine  if  James  were  worthier, 
apart  from  his  greater  material  wealth.  But 
these  vagaries  were  swallowed  in  the  activity 
of  preparations  for  the  gala  wedding. 

Dave  tried  to  forget  the  poignant  memory 
of  Dell,  as  he  worked  hard  on  the  ranch.  He 
never  spoke  to  anyone  of  his  frustrated  love, 
but  the  men  noticed  the  dreamy,  serious  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  Often  he  fingered  the  ring, 
she  had  so  unwillingly  returned,  and  gazed  at 
her  dear  face.  Jerry  Brian  teased  the  boys, 
on  Friday,  the  1.3th,  conjecturin?  the  evil  things 
that  might  happen  to  them.  His  teasing  pro- 
phecy proved  a  reality.  As  the  boys  diligently 
worked,  they  noticed  a  stampede  of  the  steers, 
caused  by  their  fright  at  the  approach  of  a 
dark  clothed  stranger.  The  animals  were  ac- 
customed to  the  khaki  uniforms  of  the  cowboys, 
and  this  black  g'arb  bewildered  their  eyes.  In 
a  flash,  Dave  was  riding  down  the  road,  try- 
ing to  calm  the  beasts,  in  order  to  save  the 
man.  His  horse,  in  its  speed,  tripped  and  Dave 
went  rolling  down  the  hill.  The  men  picked 
him  up,  and  discovered  he  had  broken  his  arm 
in  the  fall.  The  stranger,  Val,  approached  his 
bed-side,  and  in  grateful  words  thanked  him. 
He  related  a  curious  story,  caused  by  his  hav- 
ing noticed  Dell's  picture,  with  its  inscription 
to  Dave,  as  it  fell  out  of  the  boy's  pocket  in 
his  fall.  Val  had  been  brought  up  on  a  ranch. 
When  he  was  fifteen,  his  father  had  insisted 
on  his  entering  a  college.  With  reluctance,  he 
left  his  beloved  fields.  One  of  the  professors 
had  been  robbed,  and  the  blame  was  placed  on 
Val.  Though  he  was  innocent,  there  was  no 
way  of  proving  it,  as  the  real  thief  refused  to 
confess.  In  order  to  avoid  the  notoriety  the 
tale  involved,  he  paid  the  $1000.,  and  was  ex- 
pelled. Since  then  he  had  been  wandering  the 
country-sides,  hoping  to  find  the  thief.  One 
day,  as  he  passed  a  cottage,  meaning  to  enter, 
he  paused  at  the  window,  seeing  then  a  strange 
sight.  A  man  lay  on  the  bed,  dying,  and  was 
speaking  to  a  grief-stricken  girl.  He  asked 
her  to  obey  her  mother.  Then  the  girl  rushed 
from  the  room.  The  dying  man  continued,  say- 
ing she  should  marry  Dave  Turner.  One  after- 
noon, Val  while  reading  a  newspaper, 
noticed  Dell's  picture,  the  girl  whom  he  re- 
membered from  the  scene  in  the  cottage  with  a 
headline  about  her  coming  marriage  to  James 
Norwood,  who  was  the  thief.  Hoping  to  do 
a  good  turn,  and  to  gain  revenge  he  left,  in 
search  of  Dave  Turner,  and  found  him,  when 
Dave  fell  from  the  horse.  Dave,  as  he  listened 
to  the  tale,  forgot  his  broken  arm.  Hurriedly, 
escorted  by  a  few  of  the  boys,  Dave  left  for  the 
city.  On  the  loth,  the  wedding  was  just  be- 
ginning, when  Dave,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
i  roke  into  the  sumptuous  reception  room.  Be- 
wildered faces  turned  to  gaze  at  him.  In  a  few 
minutes  Dell  was  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  ex- 
plaining Val's  story.  Mrs.  Nord  begged  forgive- 
ness for  lying.    James,  with  a  white  face,  re- 


linquished Dell  to  her  real  lover.  Seeing  Dave 
flooded  Dell's  heart  again,  with  her  deep  love 
for  him.  They  were  happy  in  their  wonderful 
reunion.    Val  had  attained  justice. 

 o  

A    FRIENDLY  DIVORCE 

Minnie  Craddock  and   Adam  Belle 

JUNE  POE  worked  in  Henderson's  store.  Mrs. 
Harrison,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Harrison,  came 
in,  breaking  the  monotonous  routine  of  the 
day.  She  pleaded  with  June  to  join  her,  on 
Sunday,  at  a  Methodist  conference  meeting  in 
Houston.  The  girl's  face  for  a  moment  was 
luminous  at  the  suggestion,  but  sank  back  into 
its  weary  lines.  Though  she  wanted  to  attend 
the  meeting,  Sunday  was  June's  only  day  of 
freedom  and  rest.  But  an  inner  voice  kept 
urging  her  to  accept  the  invitation.  Sunday 
found  Mrs.  Harrison  and  June  on  the  train, 
moving  towards  Houston.  A  handsome  young 
soldier  sat  opposite  them,  gazing  at  his  un- 
known companions  with  eager  eyes.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, giving  him  her  name,  inquired  about 
station-stops.  Reluctantly  they  left  Ray  Pres- 
ton, which  he  revealed  was  his  name.  June's 
heart  was  filled  with  love  for  him,  even  though 
she  had  known  him  for  such  a  short  time.  Ray 
too  was  infatuated  with  the  strange  girl. 
Through  sending  for  local  papers,  he  discovered 
June's  name,  as  it  was  listed  with  Mrs.  Har- 
rison in  a  report  on  the  Methodist  meeting.  He 
sent  her  a  note,  which  delighted  and  astonished 
June.  After  some  months,  he  visited  the  girl, 
and  they  become  betrothed.  About  one  year 
after  their  old  meeting,  Ray  and  June  were 
married.  Their  peace  was  soon  broken  into  by 
many  difficulties.  Ray  spent  too  lavishly  of  his 
funds  for  June's  pleasure,  and  asked  to  use 
June's  limited  amount  of  savings.  In  a  spirit  of 
pique  in  order  to  lessen  expenses,  June  returned 
to  her  parents.  During  all  this  period,  she 
loved  Ray,  but  it  grieved  her  sorely  that  he 
could  not  make  good.  In  addition  to  his  finan- 
cial short-comings,  he  gambled  June's  money 
away,  causing  her  deep  suffering. 

There  were  innumerable  quarrels,  with  pass- 
ionate reconcilations.  Then  Ray  became  ill. 
During  this  time,  a  sweet  baby  was  born  to 
June,  whom  they  named  Pearl.  When  Ray  re- 
covered, June  and  the  new  addition  to  the  fam- 
ily, returned  to  him.  But  their  stay  was  a 
fleeting  one,  which  was  interrupted  by  a  call 
from  June's  mother.  Her  father  was  desper- 
ately ill,  and  she  had  to  return  to  the  Oaks 
immediately.  She  arrived  in  time  to  speak 
parting  words  to  her  parent,  before  he  passed 
away.  June  returned  in  a  despondent  mood, 
only  to  find  that  Ray  had  been  gambling  and  in- 
volved with  a  woman,  the  owner  of  the  boarding 
house.  After  a  bitter  quarrel,  she  consented 
to  give  Ray  another  chance.  He  secured  a 
job  selling  clothing  in  various  nearby  towns. 
In  a  few  months,  he  again  took  ill.  This  time 
he  had  developed  tuberculosis,  and  had  to  leave 
for  a  sanitarium  in  El  Paso. 

After  a  few  months  stay  there,  he  returned 
to  June,  in  a  weakened  physical  condition. 
June  had  secured  her  old  job  back  at  Hender- 
son's. She  supported  Pearl  herself  and  Ray  out 
of  her  meagre  earnings.  Ray  insisted  that 
they  secure  a  divorce.  He  felt  he  was  a  bur- 
den on  her  frail  shoulders.  Hoping  she  would 
not  consent  to  the  separation,  he  repeated  his 
desire  for  a  legal  parting.  June  decided  to 
obtain  one.  With  force,  she  told  Ray,  she 
would  always  love  him,  regardless  of  their 
separation,  and  would  forever  consider  herself 
his  true  wife.  Ill,  and  broken  in  spirit,  Rav 
parted  with  love  in  his  heart,  from  June.  Feel- 
ing impelled  to  go  to  Houston,  by  a  powerful 
urging  within  her,  June  left  Henderson's.  She 
spent  her  days  doing  social  work,  and  helping 
the  needy.  In  her  goodness,  she  felt  purified, 
and  nearer  to  a  more  perfect  love  for  Ray  with 
the  assurance  that  there  was  happiness  in  the 
future  for  them  with  Ray  reformed  and  re- 
stored to  health. 

 o  

IF    YOU  MARRY 

Benjamin  Lee 

SINCE  Professor  Richard  F.  Morrison  had 
written  a  spectacularly  successful  book, 
he  had  begun  to  take  himself  as  seriously 
as  the  public  had  taken  his  volume.  The  fact 
that  he  had  a  sojourn  in  England,  from  which 
country  he  had  brought  back  with  him  a  Cock- 
ney valet,  added  tohis  conceit.  Pete  Boyle, 
his  erstwhile  friend,  fumed  as  he  waited  for 
Rickey,  who  was  being  shaved  by  the  pompous 
Henry.  Hope  Drew,  the  niece  of  Jake  Stern 
was  amused  with  the  scene  and  Lila  Fox's  evi- 
dent worship  of  the  intellectual  Professor.  Lila 
was  Pete's  fiancee.  Jack  Stern  was  Morrison's 
publisher.  When  the  shaved  Rickey  appeared, 
an  eager  audience  awaited  him.  Jake  soon 
joined  his  week-end  guests.  At  Pete's  slan- 
ders against  the  impeccable  Henry,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Cockney  gentleman  had  ven- 
tured the  matrimonial  paths  eight  times,  from 
which  Rickey  had  gathered  much  of  his  mater- 
ial for  his  studies.    Pete,  in  colorful  language 
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told  his  friend  what  he  thought  of  his  conceit. 
He  recalled  their  college  days,  when  they  had 
agreed  that  to  hit  upon  a  crazy  idea,  and  to 
present  it  to  the  public  in  serious  form,  was 
to  walk  on  the  hills  of  success.  But  Pete  could 
not  forgive  Rickey  for  losing  awareness  in  the 
warm  sea  of  flattery.  Lila  defended  Morrison, 
causing  Pete's  temper  to  burst,  and  he  rushed 
from  the  room.  The  Professor  further  irritated 
the  breach  between  Pete  and  his  girl,  by  filling 
Lila's  head  with  modern  ideas  about  love. 
Morrison  claimed  love  was  in  the  same  posi- 
tion to  adults,  as  Santa  Claus  symbolized  to 
children.  The  infuriated  Pete  planted  a  'per- 
sonal' in  the  newspaper,  to  revenge  his  ire 
against  Rickey.  But  before  leaving  the  house, 
he  had  slightly  battered  up  the  poor  Henry, 
in  an  attempt  to  sooth  his  spleen.  A  buxom 
lady  answered  the  ad.  Poor  Rickey  realized 
he  had  to  see  the  thing  through,  for  publicity 
purposes,  as  Jake  explained. 

The  interview  left  him  in  a  panic.  Jake 
enjoyed  the  scene  from  his  perch  of  eaves- 
dropping in  the  other  room.  Hope  sat  in  a  cor- 
ner, controlling  her  amused  laughter,  while  the 
valet  and  Rickey  struggled  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  presence  of  the  persistent  female.  Hope 
suggested  the  valet  impersonating  Rickey  for 
the  balance  of  the  interviews.  The  second  vis- 
itor was  a  blond  flapper.  The  third  caller 
came  in  the  form  of  a  good-looking  young  lady. 
But  her  husband,  who  was  evidently  a  wrestler, 
followed  her  into  the  room  a  short  time  after 
her  entrance.  Obviously  the  lady  influenced  by 
"If  You  Marry,"  had  decided  to  change  mates. 
The  air  was  becoming  charged  with  hysteria, 
as  the  butler  brought  in  word  that  the  first 
lady  of  Amazon  proportions,  was  returning 
with  a  policeman.  Leaving  Jake  and  the  valet 
to  straighten  out  the  mess,  Hope  and  Rickey 
fled  to  a  more  peaceful  place.  En  route  Hope 
hurt  her  ankle,  and  the  gallant  Professor  car- 
ried her  to  the  gardener's  cottage.  They  found 
the  gardener  quite  maudlin,  from  having  im- 
bibed too  much.  In  confused  tones,  he  related 
the  cause  of  his  state.  Having  quarreled  with 
his  wife,  who  had  been  influenced  to  independ- 
ence by  "If  You  Marry,"  she  deserted  him. 
Realizing  in  his  drunken  stupor,  that  Rickey 
was  the  author  and  therefore  the  root  of  his 
trouble,  he  attempted  to  attack  him,  but  his 
inebriated  temper  was  easily  quenched.  Hope, 
overcome  by  the  crescendo  of  exciting  events, 
fainted.  She  returned  to  consciousness  to  find 
a  love-sick  Rickey  kissing  her.  Teasingly  she 
asked  how  he  reconciled  the  false  illusion  of 
love  with  his  profound  and  profuse  avowals  of 
that  emotion  to  her.  The  romantic  scene  was 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Jake,  the 
valet,  the  wrestler's  lady,  and  Pete  held  in  tow 
by  a  policeman.  Chaos  resulted,  as  Jake  re- 
buked the  valet  for  deserting  him,  and  the  in- 
toxicated gardener  stuck  his  head  in  the  door. 

Pete  has  been  captured  by  the  blue-coat  for 
skulking  around  with  lethal  weapons  in  his 
hands.  One  arm  seemed  to  be  intent  on  swing- 
ing a  brick,  while  the  other  hand  held  a  lead 
pipe  Evidently.  Pete  thought  Lila  too  would 
solicit  the  Professor  as  a  scientifically  perfect 
mate.  Jake  smoothed  the  confusion  out,  send- 
ing the  officer  away.  Lila  had  appeared  and 
loyally  flung  her  arms  around  the  awkward 
Pete.  Everyone,  excepting  Rickey  and  Hope, 
wandered  away  from  the  cottage.  But  not  be- 
fore Pete  and  Rickey  had  patched  up  the  quar- 
rel. Both  admitted  their  foolishness  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  Rickey  threatened  to  destroy  all  his 
books.  The  arrogant  valet,  a  bit  flustered  by 
the  day's  disorder,  was  sent  on  a  fabulous  er- 
rand. Having  been  told  to  stick  his  head  in 
the  lake,  Jake  came  across  his  wet  head.  Henry 
had  experimented  first  in  the  pail  of  water, 
and  found  it  couldn't  be  done.  The  cottage 
was  left  to  Rickey  and  Hope  and  their  fresh 
romance. 


BLACK   SHADES,  ONLY 
Alfred  Brant 

FREDERICK  EFFERSON  OOZLE  had  been 
suffering  from  an  unconscious  mental  dis- 
ease for  a  long  time.  He  could  trace  it 
to  the  day  when  he  hired  Rosalind  Lauder,  as 
his  secretary.  His  wife  nourished  him  with 
pills  and  medicines,  but  towards  no  successful 
recovery.  As  he  thought  about  his  wife,  his 
face  twisted  into  lines  of  depression.  She  had 
grown  ugly,  and  he  loathed  hec-  when  she  called 
him  'Fritzy'.  Often  he  had  determined  to  avow 
openly  his  love  for  Rosalind,  but  in  her  presence 
he  was  shy  and  formal.  Theodore  Ackson,  his 
best  friend,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  of- 
fice. His  penetrating  bachelor  eyes  gazed 
warmly  at  Oozle's  charming  employee.  Though 
he  was  dyspeptic  and  middle-aged,  he  still  ap- 
preciated a  lovely  face.  Rosalind,  quite  aware 
of  his  wealth  and  weakness  for  her,  encouraged 
his  friendship.  Soon  they  were  married,  and 
Oozle  was  the  sad,  best  man.  Without  Rosalind 
in  the  office,  Oozle  became  a  dreary  void.  The 
only  event  which  lightened  the  week,  was  the 
dinner  at  the  Ackson  home.  Here  he  could  ex- 
perience the  bliss  of  having  Rosalind  light  his 
pipe,  and  pat  his  cheek,  while  her  husband  ap- 
provingly looked  on.  One  day  Theodore  broke 
into  his  monotonous  routine,  spouting  a  lecture. 
He  was  convinced  his  friend  was  enervated  be- 


cause he  had  no  consuming  activity,  like  golf, 
passion  or  religion.  Ackson  dragged  the  lazy 
Oozle  to  his  club  the  "Do-Gooders."  Fred  was 
intrigued  by  this  well-meaning  organization, 
and  joined  it.  In  a  short  while,  due  to  the  fiery 
speeches  he  made,  defending  smoking,  but  rout- 
ing all  other  evils,  he  became  popular  and  in  the 
next  campaign  was  made  president  of  the  club. 
Rosalind  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  in  con- 
gratulating him,  as  she  called  him,  "my  hero" 
and  "Fritzy,"  which  sounded  sweet  when  is- 
sued from  her  lovely  lips. 

One  evening,  Rosalind,  her  husband  and  Oozle 
went  slumming.  At  this  particular  time,  Oozle 
was  trying  to  find  something  to  make  Rosalind's 
life  more  exciting.  There  were  no  great  evils 
to  be  overcome  in  the  town,  only  petty  ones, 
which  were  unimportant.  As  they  drove  through 
the  crowded,  dirty  streets,  they  came  across  r, 
throng.  A  boy  had  been  hurt.  The  party  took 
the  lad  in  their  car  to  the  White  Angel  Hos- 
pital, of  which  Oozle  was  director.  When  Oozle 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  boy's  accident,  he  re- 
lated a  strange  story.  While  in  a  crap  game 
he  had  noticed  two  figures  behind  a  white 
shade,  locked  in  an  embrace.  The  ladv  was 
scantily  dressed.  Deciding  he  would  try  his 
luck,  when  the  man  left,  the  boy  attempted 
to  reach  the  lady.  But  the  man  returned  and 
his  ire  was  the  cause  of  his  now  being  in  'the 
hospital.  Much  upset  by  this  tale  of  evil,  Oozle 
after  hours  of  thought,  and  dreams  of  lasci- 
vious nude  figures  pantomiming  behind  white 
shades,  decided  to  uproot  this  horror.  He  in- 
novated the  idea  of  black  shades  in  a  passionate 
speech  at  the  Do-Gooders.  A  parade  was  held, 
led  by  Oozle,  carrying  an  immense  black  shade 

Once  again,  the  club  had  a  goal.  Ackson 
walked  along  the  street,  thrilled  that  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  bringing  such  a  great 
man  as  Oozle  into  the  club.  The  black  shades 
everywhere  greeted  his  proud  eves.  Oozle  had 
had  an  amendment  passed  enforcing  the  law 
of  black  shades.  With  particular  joy,  he  gazed 
at  his  own  apartment,  through  the  perspective 
distance  oi  the  cold  pavement,  so  darkly  clothed 
in  black  shades.  A  hazardous  wind  blew  then 
disturbing  the  tranquility  of  one  of  the  shades' 
and  as  it  danced  to  the  ceiling,  the  sight  of 
Oozle  embracing  Rosalind,  greeted  Ackson's  be- 
wildered and  no  longer  happy  eyes 


battle  with  Wako,  who  was  victorious — Laz- 
ano's  figure  was  hurled  from  the  precipice  down 
to  the  rocks  below,  in  the  struggle.  Zalevo, 
who  was  secretly  watching  this  combat,  threw 
herself  from  the  cliff,  when  she  witnessed  the 
death  of  her  lover.  The  story  was  ended, 
Decafeni  requesting  to  see  the  rings,  Winashae 
allowed  him  to  inspect  them.  As  he  held  them 
up  to  the  light,  Winashae  glowed  with  delight, 
for  on  the  floor  before  them,  was  the  golden 
shadow  of  the  map  which  Gazakolana  had 
made. 


GOLDEN  SHADOWS 
Lola  Miller 

IN  a  picturesque  Inca  hut,  Winashae  and  her 
lover  sat  at  a  table,  talking.  The  boy,  Deca- 
feni, listened  eagerly  to  her  strange  tale.  In 
her  hand,  the  girl  held  two  yellow  sapphire 
rings,  which  fitted  together.  In  ancient  days, 
there  lived  a  chief,  who  had  two  sons,  Kideo 
and  Lazano.  They  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
wise  witch-doctor.  Both  brothers  were  in  love 
with  Lifona,  who  preferred  Kideo.  Lazano's 
ire  was  aroused  at  his  frustrated  love.  Each 
visited  the  sage  Gazakolana,  who  regretted  their 
feud.  The  brothers,  in  their  anger,  decided  to 
divide  half  the  population,  each  taking  lead  of 
a  part,  and  moving  to  another  community.  The 
doctor  loved  both  youths  dearly,  and  had  pro- 
mised them  hidden  treasure,  when  they  be- 
came chiefs.  But  he  could  not  reavel  the  se- 
cret place  of  hiding,  until  they  were  again  united 
in  friendship.  When  each  came  to  him,  re 
questing  guidance  to  the  precious  place,  he 
gave  each  brother  a  sapphire  ring,  which  con- 
tained in  its  setting,  a  part  of  the  complete 
map.  This  could  be  seen,  when  the  rings  were 
held  up  in  certain  lights.  One  part  of  the  map 
could  not  be  complete  without  the  other.  The 
doctor  did  not  say  anything  as  he  handed  the 
gifts  to  the  boys.  Misunderstanding  his  sil- 
ence, both  brothers  decided  the  witch-man 
desired  to  retain  the  treasure,  and  never  visited 
him  again. 

Winashae  and  her  lover,  Wako,  knowing  of 
the  miniature  maps  etched  on  the  rings,  plan- 
ned to  secure  them.  The  witch-doctor  had  re- 
vealed the  secret  to  her,  in  his  sorrow  at  the 
boy's  misunderstanding.  Remembering  the 
cruelty  of  the  brothers  to  the  people,  the  girl 
was  determined  to  gain  possession  of  the  rings. 
She  became  a  dancer  in  Kideo's  house-hold,  and 
soon  won  the  friendship  of  Lifona.  Lazona 
with  his  warriors,  one  day,  crept  into  the  com- 
munity of  Kideo,  and  killed  him  and  his  wife. 
Lifona  before  dying,  gave  the  ring  to  Winashae. 
The  girl  managed  to  escape  to  her  hut  in  the 
deserted  woods.  On  her  way  she  rescued  the 
wounded  Wako,  who  was  lying  in  the  fields. 
They  now  planned  to  obtain  the  other  ring.  The 
festival  of  the  Sun  Dance  at  the  Temple  was 
being  prepared.  Zalevo,  Lazano's  love,  was  to 
dance  at  the  rites.  Winashae  and  Wako 
managed  to  kidnap  her,  and  hid  the  girl  in  their 
hut. 

When  Lazano  frantically  hunted  for  his 
dancer,  who  could  not  be  found,  Winashae  of- 
fered to  dance  in  her  place.  As  she  moved, 
adroitly  she  dropped  a  powder  into  the  in- 
cense powder.  In  a  few  minutes,  everyone  feel 
asleep.  Then  she  removed  the  other  ring  from 
Lazano's  finger.  A  year  elapsed,  in  which 
Winashae  and  Wako  lived  peacefully  in  the  hut, 
having  extracted  a  faithful  promise  from  Zal- 
evo never  to  reveal  her  hiding  place.  Lazano 
called  on  them  one  day,  engaging  in  a  fierce 


BADMAN    BALOU'S  GIRL 
Jay  Ralphs 

MR.  BALOU  glowered  at  his  daughter,  as 
she  inquired  whether  he  was  dying. 
A  falling  tree  had  smashed  his  ribs, 
and  he  knew  he  could  not  ercover.  Had 
there  been  a  doctor,  something  might  have  been 
done.  But  the  nearest  town  was  thirty  miles  of 
bad  road,  and  Badman  Balou  knew  he  could  not 
survive  the  journey,  and  it  would  only  make 
dying  more  painful.  His  large,  powerful  body 
lay  on  the  wooden  floor,  as  he  conversed  with 
his  lovely  offspring.  He  reminisced  about  his 
wife,  who  had  been  a  school-marm,  and  won- 
dered if  she  had  taught  Monica  anything.  The 
girl,  with  flashing  eyes,  replied  she  had  read 
all  the  leather-bound  books,  her  mother  had 
left  her  when  she  died.  He  continued  giving 
Monica  final  words  of  advice,  suggesting  she 
needed  a  man.  The  girl's  eyes  opened  in  am- 
azement at  this  point,  as  she  recalled  to  Balou 
that  he  had  once  emphatically  told  her,  no  good 
men  existed,  and  damn  few  good  women.  The 
discussion  was  interrupted  by  Balou's  orders 
that  she  begin  to  dig  his  grave.  After  think- 
ing, he  decided  it  should  be  near  the  United 
States  Marshall,  rather  than  near  his  wife's 
grave,  as  she  had  been  too  pure  for  him.  Never 
having  dug  a  grave  before,  Monica  set  to 
work.  When  her  task  was  completed,  she 
wearily  sank  into  the  excavation,  the  cool  earth 
soothing  her  heated  body.  Remembering  the 
hole  belonged  to  her  father,  and  not  to  her,  she 
hastily  climbed  out,  and  returned  to  the  dy- 
ing man.  Monica  had  not  chosen  to  live  in 
this  Lost  Hole,  but  had  merely  been  born  into 
the  barren  place.  Her  father,  once  in  a  bar- 
room debate,  had  used  his  rifle  too  successfully, 
and  escaped  to  lonely  parts.  No  one  knew 
whether  he  had  abducted  his  wife,  willingly, 
or  without  her  consent.  He  gave  his  final  in- 
structions to  the  girl,  suggesting  that  she  use 
the  money  they  had  to  go  away  to  a  new  place, 
or  remain  in  Lost  Hole  and  find  a  man  to  share 
the  shack.  Wide-eyed,  Monica  listened  to  him, 
as  her  father  with  effort,  drank  the  brown  stuff 
from  a  bottle.  She  did  not  know  he  was  drunk, 
and  took  his  comments  seriously.  He  chuc- 
kled as  he  advised  her  to  shoot  the  man,  if  he 
double-crossed  her,  and  dig  another  hole  near 
the   deputy's  grave. 

His  voice  became  a  hoarse  whisper,  and  soon 
he  had  passed  to  other  realms.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  Monica  sobbed,  as  she  dragged 
his  big  body  outdoors.  Life  would  be  lonely 
without  her  father.  A  month  passed,  and 
Monica  remembered  the  words  of  advice.  She 
was  so  accustomed  to  this  country,  she  dread- 
ed leaving  this  place.  Yet  her  heart  yearned  for 
a  companion.  Going  to  town  to  buy  provisions, 
increased  the  void.  Franklin  D.  Gaze  drove  his 
car  along  the  unfamiliar  roads.  It  was  evi- 
dent by  his  pale  complexion  that  he  was  from 
the  city.  The  young  man  was  anemic,  and 
was  going  to  locate  in  the  open  country  for  a 
time  to  regain  the  proper  blood  counts.  His  car 
ambled  along  unsteadily,  as  it  needed  gas,  and 
the  brakes  were  out  of  order.  Oblivion  swal- 
lowed him,  as  his  car  rushed  precariously 
against  a  rock.  He  gained  consciousness  and 
found  himself  gazing  into  dark  eyes  that  were 
buried  in  a  fresh,  sun-tanned  face.  Monica 
helped  him  to  the  shack,  where  she  dressed  the 
slight  wound  on  his  neck.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  was  inarticulately  explaining  her  gratitude 
for  his  arrival,  taking  it  for  granted  he  would 
stay.  The  bewildered  young  man  did  not  un- 
derstand. Soon  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the 
young  lady  wanted  a  husband.  Explaining  his 
anemia,  he  made  ready  to  leave. 

Remembering  her  father's  admonition  about 
the  rifle,  Monica  attempted  to  use  it.  The  young- 
man's  long  fingers  closed  around  her  brown 
band,  as  he  forced  the  gun  out  of  her  grasp. 
With  an  angry  look,  he  strode  away.  As  he 
walked  along,  a  shot  whizzed  against  a  tree, 
and  he  realized  she  was  trying  her  aim  again. 
But  knowing  how  badly  she  directed  the  rifle's 
course,  from  his  own  experience  a  short  time 
previous,  he  continued  his  hike. 

A  large,  furry  animal  blocked  his  view  in  the 
distance,  and  he  realized  that  for  the  first  time 
he  would  actually  come  in  contact  with  a  live 
bear.  Not  desiring  that  unique  experience,  he 
slid  down  rocks  and  crossed  a  stream  to  the 
other  side.  As  he  -walked  rhythmically  along, 
he  kept  thinking  of  Monica,  alone  in  the  shack, 
with  bears  and  perhaps  other  animals  prowling 
about.  After  twenty  minutes  of  revery,  he  said 
to  the  fields  "that  poor  kid,"  and  turned  right 
back.  With  precise  steps  he  followed  the  road 
to  the  shack.  He  had  not  gone  on  the  bad 
road  long,  when  he  collided  with  the  running 
Monica,  who  was  weeping  hysterically.  When 
she  looked  up  and  saw  Franklin  she  was  joyous, 
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for  she  had  thought  her  second  shot  had  killed 
him.  She  had  come  in  search  of  him,  deciding- 
she  did  not  want  to  bury  him  near  the  deputy 
after  all.  Franklin  decided  he  was  her  right 
man,  as  he  held  her  close  in  his  arms. 
When  the  now  docile  Monia  inquired  in  a  timid 
voice  about  his  "annamas,"  as  she  called  his 
ailment,  he  waved  it  aside  with  a  broad  gesture 
of  his  long  hands,  explaining  that  it  had  al- 
ready been  cured. 


A   WOMAN'S   LOVE   WILL  ENDURE 

Aurelia  Oby 

AMONG  the  grandest  of  the  estates  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  that  of  Henry  Patent.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  done  much  for  the 
development  of  his  estate,  and  his  industry  had 
been  rewarded.  He  lived  in  his  fine  house,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  Martha.  Martha  was 
his  only  unmarried  child.  She  was  the  young- 
est, and,  true  to  tradition,  the  most  beautiful. 
She  had  been  educated  in  the  East,  and  her 
admirers  had  been  many.  But  the  man  she 
Anally  chose  was  William  Hornby,  a  middle- 
aged,  but  handsome  and  wealthy  merchant  from 
Tennessee.  She  did  not  love  Hornby,  but  ad- 
mired him,  and  was  virtually  swept  off  her  feet 
by  the  magnificence  of  his  gifts  and  his  defer- 
ence to  her. 

Martha  was  at  first  very  happy  with  her  new 
home  and  their  numerous  servants,  but  such 
happiness  could  not  last  long.  Hornby  was  not 
the  splendid  character  she  had  thought  him  to 
be.  He  ceased  to  pay  her  the  little  loving  at- 
tentions he  had  during  courtship,  but  when  she 
felt  his  manner  cool,  she  was  at  least  grateful 
that  he  no  longer  pretended.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  friendship  of  Alan,  Hornby's  cousin  and 
employee,  she  would  have  found  life  unbearable. 
Then  one  day  Hornby,  jealous  of  their  friend- 
ship, discharged  Alan.  Alan,  to  save  Martha's 
reputation,  went  quietly.  It  was  then  that  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  Alan  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
Army. 

The  war  made  great  changes  in  the  fortunes 
of  Henry  Patent  and  William  Hornby.  Patent 
had  contributed  all  he  had  to  protect  the  state 
he  had  helped  to  build,  whose  honor  he  thought 
was  now  at  stake.  Hornby  had  been  caught 
trying  to  defraud  the  new  government  through 
some  contracts  for  supplies.  He  had  been  fined, 
stripped  of  his  possessions,  and  disgraced. 

Hornby  now  decided  on  some  profitable  re- 
venge. Knowing  of  certain  Confederate  forti- 
fications, he  sold  his  information  to  the  Federal 
officers.  Suspicion  of  treachery  reached  the 
Southern  headuqarters,  and  Alan  was  assigned 
to  investigate.  He  discovered  the  plot,  but  too 
late  to  foil  it.  He  learned  of  his  cousin's  con- 
nection in  this  treachery,  and  is  torn  between 
his  duty  and  his  love  for  Martha.  His  duty  is 
to  make  his  cousin  pay  for  this  deception,  but 
he  thinks  Martha  still  in  love  with  her  husband. 
Fate  takes  the  matter  out  of  his  hands. 

A  Confederate  soldier  catches  Hornby  trying 
to  cross  to  the  Federal  lines,  and  shoots  at  him. 
Alan  faces  the  disagreeable  task  of  communi- 
cating to  Martha  the  news  of  her  husband's 
ignoble  death,  and  in  the  scene  that  follows,  he 
learns  of  her  love  for  him. 

The  Confederates  are  now  retreating,  and 
John  is  forced  to  rejoin  his  company.  He  leaves 
Martha  in  the  care  of  her  people.  The  South 
is  now  fighting  a  game  but  a  losing  fight.  One 
day  when  Alan  and  his  men  are  left  to  guard 
the  rear,  to  cover  a  retreat  across  a  river,  he 
is  wounded.  He  is  picked  up  by  the  Federals, 
and  sent  back  to  the  hospital  where  men  of 
both  sides  are  cared  for. 

Martha,  worried  at  hearing  nothing  from 
Alan,  decides  to  follow  the  armies  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  something  about  her  lover.  Unable  to 
find  a  trace  of  him,  and  wanting  to  do  some- 
thing, she  offers  her  aid  to  the  hospital.  There 
she  finds  Alan.  The  war  ends  while  she  is 
nursing  him  back  to  health.  He  is  dis- 
charged, and  he  and  Martha  turn  their  foot- 
steps to  a  new  beginning. 


GOODBY  PAL 
William  E.   Motz,  Jr. 

JOHN  MCCARTHY  was  too  old  to  work  in 
the  city.  He  managed  his  farm  in  Ireland, 
with  the  aid  of  his  son,  Jack.  His  wife, 
Irene,  took  care  of  the  household  chores.  Jack's 
girl  lived  at  the  nearby  farm.  Molly  Malone 
and  Jack  planned  to  marry  some  day.  But  the 
boy  began  to  feel  restless.  He  wanted  to  travel 
to  America,  where  perhaps  he  could  make  a 
forlune.  Telling  his  old  father  of  these  dreams, 
Mr.  McCarthy  was  grieved.  Jack's  leaving 
meant  that  he  would  have  to  manage  the  farm 
alone.  Yet  he  wanted  the  boy  to  have  his 
fling.  Molly  too  felt  sad  at  the  approaching 
departure  of  her  beloved  Jack.  With  eternal 
vows  of  love,  they  pledged  their  loyalty  to  each 
other.  The  girl  suggested  that  they  marry  be- 
fore Jack  left  for  America.  But  the  boy,  much 
as  he  desired  to  make  Molly  his  wife,  first 
wished  to  try  his  luck,  and  have  sufficient 
money  to  buy  her  a  proper  home.  The  day 
of  sailing  arrived,  and  his  parents  and  Molly 


waved  a  troubled  good-bye,  as  the  boat  pulled 
out.  On  the  ship  one  day,  Jack  noticed  a  child 
leaning  over  the  railing.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
youngster  had  fallen  into  the  waters.  Jack 
dashed  after  it,  the  sea  enveloping  his  lithe 
body.  The  captain,  witnessing  the  scene,  sent 
out  a  boat  and  life  preservers.  The  child  and 
Jack  returned  to  the  ship.  Everyone  cheered 
the  boy  for  his  heroism.  The  father  of  the 
youngster  gave  Jack  his  card,  asking  the  boy 
to  call  on  him  in  the  United  States.  Strange 
sights  greeted  Jack's  foreign  eyes,  when  the 
boat  landed  in  America.  Hunting  for  a  job 
for  many  weeks,  and  being  unable  to  find  one, 
he  made  use  of  Mr.  Jackson's  card.  Approach- 
ing the  address,  he  observed  the  place  was  a 
large  department  store.  After  acquainting  Mr. 
Jackson  with  his  errand,  he  offered  Jack  a  job 
as  shipping  clerk. 

Making  good  at  the  job,  Mr.  Jackson  pro- 
moted Jack  to  head  of  the  shipping  department. 
Here  the  Irish  lad  became  acquainted  with  Jerry 
Drake,  a  fine  boy.  The  two  occasionally  went 
out  together.  One  evening  on  the  way  to 
theatre,  some  men  insulted  Jerry's  girl  and  her 
friend,  whom  the  boys  were  accompanying.  Jack 
struck  one  of  the  men,  who  hit  back.  Jerry 
came  to  the  rescue  and  the  brawl  ended.  The 
two  boys  became  inseparable,  and  Jerry  in- 
vited Jack  to  live  at  his  house,  which  McCarthy 
gratefully  accepted.  Within  a  few  months  Jack 
was  given  a  salesman  job.  The  first  month 
was  difficult,  and  Mr.  Jackson  warned  him  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  let  Jack  go,  if  he 
did  not  attain  more  successful  results.  Down- 
hearted he  came  home  that  evening.  But  Jerry 
soothed  his  hurt,  and  Jack  was  determined  to 
make  good.  In  a  short  while,  his  luck  changed, 
and  he  secured  some  big  orders. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Jackson  made  Jack 
sales  manager  of  a  crew.  In  Ireland  they  were 
delighted  to  hear  of  his  success.  But  Molly 
wrote  that  Jack's  mother  was  ailing,  due  to  her 
worry  about  her  son.  Much  as  he  regretted 
leaving  his  dear  friends  and  excellent  job  in 
America,  Jack  decided  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  Mr.  Jackson  was  sorry  to  lose  his  best 
worker,  and  insisted  on  giving  Jack  $1,000  as 
a  parting  gift.  The  boys  gave  Jack  a  farewell 
party,  at  which  they  presented  him  with  an- 
other $1,000,  as  a  tribute  to  hfm.  Jerry  was 
grieved  at  losing  his  best  pal.  The  farewell 
gathering  had  been  a  surprise,  and  Jack's  heart 
had  melted,  when  he  heard  the  boys  singing 
"Goodby  Pal."  Mr.  Jackson  and  Jerry  saw  Jack 
off.  Within  a  week,  he  was  back  in  Ireland. 
His  parents  and  Molly  were  delighted  to  see 
him  again,  and  listened  eagerly  to  his  tales  and 
luck  in  America.  With  the  money  Jack  brought 
back,  he  paid  off  the  mortgage,  and  now  he 
helped  his  father  manage  the  farm.  In  a  short 
while,  Molly  and  Jack  were  married.  Soon  Mr. 
John  McCarthy  passed  away,  shortly  followed 
by  his  spouse.  The  young  couple  were  left 
alone.  In  a  year,  a  child  was  born  to  them. 
Many  evenings,  as  Jack  held  his  baby  closely 
in  his  arms,  he  crooned  "Goodby  Pal."  Often 
he  related  his  adventurous  trip  to  America,  and 
spoke  of  his  pals  in  the  United  States,  to  his 
wife,  Molly. 

 o  

THE    JARVAS  MYSTERY 
Dr.   A.   N.  Treadgold 

DOUGLAS  HERRIN  lived  on  a  farm  with 
his  parents.  His  background  was  a  cur- 
ious one.  Nina,  his  mother,  was  the 
daughter  of  wealthy  parents,  who  had  disin- 
hericed  her  upon  her  marriage  to  their  chauf- 
feur, Harvey  Herrin.  Being  penniless  the 
couple  tried  their  hand  at  a  farm.  They  were 
not  very  successful,  as  Herrin  made  a  poor 
farmer.  But  the  mother  had  instilled  in  her 
son  a  love  of  scholarship.  There  was  no  money 
to  send  the  boy  to  school,  for  the  crops  were 
poor.  One  day  Mrs.  Herrin  surprised  her  son. 
She  actually  had  $800  with  which  to  send  him 
to  medical  school.  Having  sold  her  ring,  an 
heirloom  from  more  prosperous  days,  she  had 
raised  the  money.  This  amount  enabled  him 
to  attend  college  for  at  least  two  years.  After 
his  second  year,  Douglas  returned  home  for  the 
summer  holidays.  During  this  period,  with  the 
aid  of  his  mother,  he  hoped  to  find  a  way  to 
raise  the  money  for  the  balance  of  the  re- 
maining years  at  school.  Nearby  lived  his 
sweetheart,  Cecil  Jarvas,  who  came  from  a  rich 
family.  Her  mother  opposed  the  match,  pre- 
ferring Albert  Blake,  a  very  wealthy  boy,  who 
was  also  in  love  with  Cecil.  Despite  this,  Cecil 
promised  to  marry  Douglas.  He  was  a  happy 
young  man,  as  he  walked  home,  remembering 
her  gracious  words.  Everyone  was  asleep, 
when  he  reached  the  house,  and  quietly  he 
crept  to  bed.  The  next  morning,  his  father 
called  him  early.  When  Douglas  entered  the 
kitchen,  his  mother's  disturbed  countenance 
greeted  him. 

She  inquired  whether  he  had  had  a  nose- 
bleed the  night  before,  showing  Douglas  his 
canvas  gloves  and  shoes,  covered  with  blood. 
The  boy  was  bewildered  as  he  replied  in  the 
negative.  When  questioned  by  Mrs.  Herrin,  he 
recalled  the  voices  of  Tony  Burr  and  Albert 
Blake,  as  he  walked  home.  Quietly  father  and 
son  ate  their  breakfast.  Mrs.  Herrin  inter- 
rupted the  silent  meal  by  the  astounding  news 
that  Mr.  Jarvas  had  been  murdered  the  pre- 


vious night.  Douglas  rushed  over  to  see  Cecil, 
offering  her  consolation  for  the  tragic  event. 
Cornelius  Marsh,  the  detective  and  James 
Doner,  his  assistant  began  work  on  the  case. 
They  were  aided  by  old  Fear-not,  the  keen, 
scentful  canine.  Led  by  the  dog,  they  dis- 
covered foot-steps  running  from  the  Creigh- 
ton  Saw-Mill  to  Douglas's  home.  Measuring 
the  prints  in  the  ground,  they  took  the  dimen- 
sions to  Elfy,  the  town  shoemaker.  Upon  ex- 
amination, he  found  a  pair  of  Douglas's  shoes, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  for  repairs,  fit- 
ting perfectly  with  the  size  of  the  foot-prints. 
Marsh  also  located  a  piece  of  rubber  hose, 
which  he  explained  might  be  used  by  an  epi- 
leptic to  avoid  biting  his  tongue,  during  a  fit. 

The  sheriff,  Loran  Mores  arrested  Douglas 
on  circumstantial  evidence.  All  things  were 
against  him,  as  it  was  known  he  needed  money 
for  the  completion  of  his  medical  course,  and 
it  was  speculated  that  he  might  have  killed 
Jarvas  to  rob  him.  Ephraim  Clay  was  hired 
as  his  attorney.  Meanwhile  Cecil  believed  in 
her  sweetheart's  innocence.  One  day  while 
cleaning  the  room  of  Tony  Burr,  who  lived  with 
them,  she  came  across  a  note  on  his  desk, 
which  she  quickly  slipped  into  her  pocket. 
Swiftly  she  rushed  to  Clay's  office  with  the 
letter.  On  her  way,  she  heard  voices  in  Tony's 
room,  arguing  about  a  $1000.  Also  several  links 
of  a  watch-chain  had  been  found  lodging  in 
the  scarf  of  Jarvas's  dead  body.  The  links  bore 
the  initials,  A.  B.,  which  Clay  interpreted  as 
Anthony  Burr's  name.  The  day  of  the  trial 
arrived.  The  prosecuting  attorney,  Lyle  Stoner 
was  heaping  convincing  evidence  against  Doug- 
las. Tony  was  a  witness,  and  related  the  tale 
of  Jarvas's  murder.  He  lied  about  seeing 
Douglas  attack  Jarvas.  When  questioned  on 
his  silence  up  to  the  day  of  trial,  he  answered 
he  had  desired  to  shield  Douglas.  Then  Cecil 
took  the  stand.  She  exposed  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  which  was  from  a  famous  doctor  in 
Vienna,  who  offered  to  cure  Tony's  epileptic 
fits  for  $1500.  Cecil  revealed  the  conversation 
she  overheard  in  Burr's  room,  between  Tony 
and  Albert  Blake.  It  seemed  that  Tony  was 
censuring  Albert  for  murdering  Jarvas,  when 
he  had  only  desired  his  aid  in  robbing  the  man, 
in  order  to  gain  sufficient  money  for  the  epi- 
leptic cure  Blake  stood  up  in  the  court-room, 
shouting  the  story  was  a  lie,  invented  in  order 
to  free  Douglas.  But  Tony  too  arose,  waving 
his  hands  at  Albert,  as  he  related  the  facts 
of  the  murder — and  how  he  had  stolen  Doug- 
las's shoes  and  gloves  and  walked  in  them, 
from  the  Saw-Mill  to  Douglas's  home,  in  order 
to  throw  suspicion  on  him.  He  had  hardly 
completed  the  confession,  when  his  body  col- 
lapsed in  the  last  and  fatal  convulsion  of  epi- 
lepsy. As  Blake  made  a  dash  for  freedom,  the 
people  in  the  court-room  caught  him.  Douglas 
was  released.  Happily  he  embraced  Cecil, 
thanking  her  for  her  kindness  in  helping  him. 
She  had  been  loyal  to  her  faith  in  Douglas's 
innocence  against  all  odds,  even  when  her 
mother  had  insisted  that  the  boy  was  guilty. 


OH,    WHAT    A  LIFE! 
Lon  Reeves 

MR.  JOHNSON  was  left  a  widower  by  the 
death  of  his  wife.  He  grieved  for  the 
good  woman,  who  had  been  kind  and  had 
never  mingled  in  his  business  affairs.  The  lit- 
tle daughter  Rose  had  to  be  cared  for.  Johnson 
knew  he  could  not  adequately  bring  up  a  devel- 
oping girl.  Yet  he  did  not  wish  to  send  Rose 
to  a  home  or  to  a  strange  house.  After  much 
thought,  he  decided  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
dependable  woman,  who  would  act  as  house- 
keeper and  manage  the  daughter.  Mrs.  Homes 
was  a  middle-aged  woman.  She  was  a  widow 
and  in  need  of  work.  Knowing  her  to  be 
a  capable  woman,  Johnson  hired  her.  During 
the  years  Mrs.  Homes  lived  in  the  Johnson 
cottage,  she  managed  the  house  efficiently  and 
took  excellent  care  of  Rose.  Johnson  never 
suspected  that  she  had  designs  on  him.  Being 
aware  of  the  widower's  comfortable  wealth, 
the  housekeeper  thought  it  would  be  fine  to 
have  a  permanent  home  and  husband. 

Before  he  had  hired  her,  Johnson  had  ex- 
amined Mrs.  Homes'  references.  He  had  found 
that  Mr.  Homes  had  been  an  honest  and  fine 
man.  At  eighteen,  Rose  met  a  suitable  young 
man  and  married  him.  Now  her  father  was 
left  really  alone.  Mr.  Johnson  began  to  see 
his  housekeeper  in  a  different  light.  She  was 
younger  than  he.  He  began  to  feel  it  would 
be  very  comfortable  to  ensure  himself  against 
loneliness  by  marrying  again.  A  very  ludicrous 
figure  he  cut,  as  he  began  primping  again  and 
paying  court  to  his  housekeeper.  Without  much 
difficulty  she  was  persuaded  to  become  the 
second  Mrs.  Johnson.  Like  a  clever  woman, 
she  did  not  reveal  that  this  had  always  been 
her  desire.  But  the  whole  household  was 
changed,  after  the  marriage.  From  a  pleasant, 
efficient  woman,  the  new  wife  became  a  nag- 
ging, slovenly  person. 

It  was  evident  she  no  longer  needed  to  pre- 
serve appearances,  now  that  her  point  was 
won.  She  exposed  herself  as  a  very  dominating 
person.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  having 
his  own  way,  and  the  first  Mrs.  Johnson  had 
never  interfered  with  him.     One  of  the  man's 
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habits  was  a  love  of  drinking — not  that  he  in- 
dulged in  large  quantities  of  liquor,  but  he  en- 
joyed an  occasional  drink.  The  new  lady  of 
the  house  objected  strenuously  to  this.  Many 
quarrels  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  insisted 
he  would  do  as  he  pleased.  Perversely,  he  real- 
ly took  to  imbibing  more  liquor  than  he  had 
originally,  in  order  to  assert  his  independence 
of  will.  One  day,  Mrs.  Johnson  became  ill. 
Now  she  was  compelled  to  take  some  of  the 
whiskey  she  had  so  strongly  resented.  But 
Johnson  was  determined  to  frustrate  her,  in 
order  to  annoy  the  lady  for  her  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  habits.  She  had  hidden  the 
liquor,  in  order  to  keep  her  husband  from 
drinking  it  all  up.  Johnson  managed  to  find 
it,  and  did  away  with  the  liquor.  When  Mrs. 
Johnson  sought  it,  she  found  the  whiskey  gone, 
Immediately  she  knew  who  had  taken  the  stuff. 
Now  there  was  no  peace  at  all  in  the  house. 
The  couple  were  continually  at  war  with  each 
other. 


THE  SHOWMAN 
I.  N.  A. 


BELLA  had  grown  up  in  the  whirling  ex- 
citement of  the  saw-dust  world.  She  was  a 
bare-back  rider.  At  seventeen,  the  droll 
clown,  Morton  Rand  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  dainty  blond  rider.  He  was  the  nicest 
buffoon  in  the  circus,  and  was  twenty-one.  But 
after  a  few  years,  Bella  had  developed  a  cough, 
and  grew  frail.  One  day  at  a  performance,  her 
slight  body  slipped  from  the  horse  to  the  saw- 
dust. Morton  decided  they  would  go  West, 
where  the  dry  air  was  more  helpful,  as  soon 
as  they  raised  enough  money.  A  small  slip  of 
white  paper  announced  that  their  presence 
was  no  longer  necessary  at  the  circus.  They 
joined  a  smaller  troupe.  But  even  here  the 
work  was  too  strenuous  for  the  ebbing  strength 
of  Bella.  Mort  and  Bella  located  in  Durin, 
in  a  small  apartment,  where  they  decided  to  re- 
main until  Mort  found  a  job  and  saved  enough 
money  to  go  Westward.  As  he  walked  through 
the  colored  section  of  the  town  during  his 
search  for  work,  many  incidents  amused  Mort. 
A  deep,  melodious  voice,  issuing  forth  from  a 
gray-haired  negro,  pleading  with  him  not  to 
pass  beneath  a  ladder.  He  observed  the  child- 
ish and  delightful  superstitions  of  these  prima- 
tive  people.  On  a  corner,  a  prophet  waved  his 
arms,  as  he  warned  the  people  of  the  storm 
which  would  destroy  their  town  the  following 
mid-night.  The  audience  rocked  in  pain,  as 
each  one  moaned  prayers  to  the  Lord  to  save 
him  from  the  evil  of  the  storm.  Watching 
the  vivid  scene,  Mort's  face  lightened  up  with 
glee,  as  he  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  would  carry 
Bella  and  himself  to  the  wide  open  spaces  with- 
in a  short  time.  When  he  arrived  home,  the 
doctor  greeted  him  again,  urging  that  they  mi- 
grate to  another  climate  as  quickly  as  possible. 

When  Bella  was  asleep  that  evening,  Mort 
went  on  an  errand,  returning  with  three  one- 
pound  candy  boxes.  Locking  himself  up  in 
a  room,  he  worked  feverishly  until  dawn.  As 
he  kissed  Bella  before  leaving,  she  stroked  his 
brown-curls,  admiring  his  gay  spirits  despite 
their  precarious  financial  position.  "Tonight, 
we  will  leave  this  place  and  go  West,"  he  told 
her,  in  eager,  confident  tones.  In  the  colored 
section  of  the  town,  the  prophet  again  held 
the  spectators  tragically  enthralled,  as  in  a 
dramatic  voice  he  portrayed  their  death  by  a 
deluge.  Swaying,  they  beat  their  hands  against 
their  breasts,  bending  towards  the  ground,  as 
they  invoked  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  voice  of  another  speaker  broke 
into  the  din.  A  white  man,  heavily  bearded, 
wtih  keen  blue  eyes,  and  brown  curly  hair,  de- 
manded attention.  Mort  was  selling  his 
"storm-proof"  pills.  In  circus  tones,  he  was 
barking  out  "only  one  dollar  apiece."  There 
was  a  mad  rush  for  the  magic  pills,  which 
would  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  heavens. 

"No,  your  wife  cannot  share  it  with  you," 
answered  Mort  to  a  negro  who  wanted  to  save 
a  dollar.  By  noon,  he  was  rushing  towards  the 
railroad  station,  his  pockets  bulging  with  the 
money  he  had  earned  by  his  ingenious  idea. 
Tickets  in  hand,  he  returned  to  Bella,  glowing 
with  the  surprise  he  had  in  store  for  her.  When 
he  reached  the  house,  she  seemed  to  be  asleep, 
with  her  back  turned  towards  him.  Not  wish- 
ing to  awaken  her,  he  quietly  began  packing 
their  things,  and  prepared  a  simple  lunch  for 
her.  As  he  tip-toed  to  her, -bed,  calling  her 
name,  terror  seized  him,  as  he  gazed  at  Bella's 
still,  white  face  It  .was  too  late,  and  as  he 
held  her  beloved  person  in  his  arms,  he  real- 
ized she  had  already  gone  to  the  'open,  wide 
spaces'    in    his    short  absence. 


THE   FOUNTAIN   OF  YOUTH 
Eugene  Battle 

MADAM  DREW  was  a  rarely  beautiful  wo- 
man. Proportioned  like  a  Venus,  she  was 
tall  and  voluptuously  slender.  She  was 
dark  haired  and  brown-eyed.  Being  a  pro- 
fessional beauty  doctor,  she  treated  many  peo- 
ple. Dr.  Drew  hired  a  chemist,  who  aided  her 
in  experimenting  with  mixtures.     Soon  her  pro- 


ducts were  universally  known  for  their  efficacy. 
Because  of  the  many  old  people  who  came  to 
her  for  advice,  the  lovely  doctor  began  to  cogi- 
tate about  discovering  a  preparation  which 
would  turn  old  ladies  and  senile  men  into  fresh 
youths.  In  each  aged  countenance,  she  saw 
vestiges  of  beauty  lingering  from  the  days  of 
youth.  She  decided  to  take  a  trip  to  the  moun- 
tains, accompanied  by  the  chemist.  If  only 
she  could  find  a  figurative  fountain  of  youth! 
Thus  far  she  had  been  successful  in  her  pre- 
parations, which  were  humorously  reputed  to 
grow  hair  even  on  barren  door-knobs.  During 
their  trip  through  the  country,  they  rested  on 
a  rock,  discussing  the  project.  A  large  furry 
animal,  which  upon  closer  scrutiny  proved  to  be 
a  bear,  upset  their  conversation,  and  they 
rushed  back  to  the  waiting  car.  Fortunately 
they  had  left  the  valuable  papers  in  the  auto- 
mobile, which  saved  them  for  further  utility. 
A  new  laboratory  was  built  in  the  fields,  and 
Dr.  Drew  and  the  chemist  set  to  work.  They 
first  tried  out  their  experiments  on  lambs. 
Having  successfully  used  the  preparations  on  a 
few  old  people,  Dr.  Drew  sent  them  out  as 
agents  of  the  discovery. 

Soon  the  laboratory  was  surrounded  by  a 
newly-built  sanatorium.  People  came  from  all 
over  for  the  "Sunshine"  treatment.  But  their  re- 
birth of  youthful  energy  caused  harm  as  well 
as  good.  There  were  quarrels,  and  new  marri- 
ages and  many  divorces.  There  was  confusion 
now,  as  the  newly-made  young  mingled  with 
the  true  bloom  of  youth.  A  small  community 
grew  out  of  this  embryonic  laboratory.  Stores 
had  to  be  opened  to  feed  the  humans  who  came 
to  live  there.  The  village  deputies  had  to  tol- 
erate disorder,  as  they  were  supported  by  the 
lavish  wealth  of  the  new-comers. 

To  this  place  came  a  few  ladies  who  haggled 
about  the  price  of  rejuvenation.  They  accused 
Madam  Drew  of  overcharging,  and  demanded 
to  see  the  process  of  the  experiments.  Grow- 
ing weary  of  the  discord,  Dr.  Drew  rushed  off 
in  her  car  to  another  city,  to  try  to  further  her 
work  in  research.  That  night  the  newly-young 
people  made  merry,  and  drank  too  much.  In 
the  morning,  their  faces  had  reverted  to  their 
old  countenances.  Evidently  the  chemicals  had 
not  been  able  to  withstand  the  harmful  in- 
gredients of  the  liquor  They  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  as  they  could  not  return  to  their 
native  homes  in  this  confused  condition.  The 
chemist  threw  a  laughing-bomb  amidst  them, 
while  the  community  waited  impatiently  for 
Dr.  Drew's  return.  She  would  be  able  to  coax 
back  scientifically  their  withered  youth.  Now 
money  did  not  seem  important  in  the  scheme 
of  things. 


THE  CROSS-PATCH 
M.  E.  French 


JULIE  LaMARR'S  discouraged  face  was  be- 
ing scrutinized  by  the  observant  eyes  of  her 
daughter,  Rovie.  The  older  woman  had 
been  job-hunting,  but  had  not  had  any  success. 
Captain  LaMarr,  her  husband  had  recently  died. 
He  had  left  his  wife  and  child  penniless.  The 
family,  including  the  grandfather,  who  was  an 
Irish  lord,  had  not  approved  of  the  marriage 
to  the  gay,  but  undependable  Captain.  Rovie 
remembered  her  charming  and  kind  father,  who 
had  been  known  as  an  impractical  person.  The 
girl  was  determined  to  secure  a  job.  The  next 
morning,  freshly  filled  with  hope,  she  started 
on  her  search.  But  she  had  no  luck.  Rovie 
told  Julie  of  the  day's  experiences,  and  she 
passionately  related  how  she  had  slapped  an 
old  man,  who  had  attempted  to  snatch  a  kiss 
during  the  business  interview  for  a  job.  They 
packed  their  meager  possessions  and  moved 
to  Aunt  Lucretta  Downing's  home.  With  Rovie 
safely  in  care  of  her  aunt,  Julie  again  sought 
work.  Wearied  by  the  many  places  she  had 
visited,  Julie  hailed  a  cab,  allowing  herself  this 
final  luxury.  The  driver  was  a  congenial  Irish- 
man, Terrence  O'Brien.  The  taxi  parked  for 
a  few  minutes  at  a  public  square,  while  Julie 
consumed  her  simple  repast.  An  automobile 
halted  nearby.  Two  vicious-looking  men  step- 
ped out,  talking  strangely.  An  old  man,  with 
a  tragic  face  remained  in  the  car.  Peering 
around  with  a  frightened  expression,  the  man 
beckoned  to  Julie.  He  begged  Julie  to  aid  him 
in  escaping  from  the  two  men,  whose  return 
was  expected  any  minute.  With  the  help  of 
Terrence,  they  sped  away  in  the  taxi.  The  old 
man  revealed  that  he  was  the  wealthy  Lord 
Walford.  Pie  had  been  kept  prisoner  for  manv 
months  by  his  cousins,  who  had  usurped  the 
house.  The  girl  had  been  married  to  Dr.  Vino, 
who  aided  the  cousins  in  retaining  the  Lord 
in  his  own  home. 

He  further  explained  their  motive  was  to  gain 
possession  of  his  estate.  They  had  even  lied  to 
the  lord,  in  telling  him  that  his  son  Cyril  had 
been  killed  in  the  war,  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  Cyril  becoming  the  heir.  When 
his  son  had  visited  his  father,  to  prove  that  he 
was  wounded,  but  still  very  much  alive,  the 
old  man  had  abused  him.  This  had  been  caused 
by  an  oriental  drug,  with  which  Lord  Walford 
had  been  doped  by  Dr.  Vino.  This  powerful 
narcotic  made  the  victim  behave  in  a  vile  man- 
ner while  under  its  influence.  The  party  in 
the  cab  drove  to  the  Bishop  of  Farlane,  who 


was  a  mutual  friend  of  Julie  and  the  lord. 
Julie  exposed  the  story  to  George  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  Bishop's  wife.  Sir  James,  an  excel- 
lent physician,  was  called  to  attend  Lord  Wal- 
ford. The  aged  man  requested  Julie  to  marry 
him,  claiming  he  needed  her  generous  and  de- 
pendable care.  Amazed  at  this  unexpected  turn 
of  affairs,  Julie  happily  accepted.  The  couple 
was  married  by  the  Bishop.  During  the  cere- 
mony, the  cousins  and  Dr.  Vino  broke  into  the 
house.  The  men  attempted  to  shoot  at  the 
party,  but  Inspector  Steele,  who  was  present, 
captured  them.  The  sister  quickly  swallowed 
a  pill,  seeing  no  escape  possible.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  poison  worked  its  disaster,  and  her 
death  was  attributed  to  suicide.  Dr.  Vino  was 
a  notorious  criminal,  whose  capture  had  been 
desired  for  a  long  time.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
Cyril,  requesting  his  presence  in  England,  and 
explaining  the  terrible  period  through  which 
his  father  had  passed.  The  lord,  Julie  and 
Rovie  now  moved  to  High  Towers,  the  Walford 
country  estate.  One  afternoon  as  Rovie  was 
passing  through  her  foster-father's  study,  a 
sheet  of  paper  blew  away  from  the  desk.  She 
picked  it  up  to  replace  it,  when  vague  bits  of 
the  contents  caught  her  eyes.  The  letter  was 
from  Cyril,  in  which  the  boy  commented  favor- 
ably on  his  father's  unexpected  marriage.  He 
added  that  he  anticipated  being  bored  by  his 
new  sister,  whom  he  was  certain  could  onTy 
be  a  simple,  milk-fed  flapper.  He  added  bitter 
words  on  his  physical  deformitv,  which  he  had 
suffered  through  the  war.  When  he  arrived 
at  High  Towers,  the  house-hold  greeted  him. 

He  had  a  beautiful  countenance,  which  was 
spoiled  by  bitter  lines.  His  legs  was  horribly 
twisted,  and  he  walked  with  the  aid  of  a 
crutch.  Rovie  rarely  conversed  with  him.  One 
day  as  Cyril  stood  on  one  of  the  many  steps, 
leading  down  to  the  garden,  the  dog,  playful- 
ly romping,  in  one  of  its  extravagant  leaps 
knocked  down  Cyril's  crutch.  Instead  of  grati- 
tude, Cyril  turned  on  her,  uttering  bitter  re- 
sentment against  her  pity  of  him.  She  flared 
back  at  him,  labelling  him  an  'old-cross  patch  ' 
Her  mother  noticing  the  frigidity  between  the 
two,  questioned  Rovie.  Cyril,  sitting  in  the 
garden  outside  of  the  library,  could  not  avoid 
eavesdropping.  The  girl  told  her  mother  she 
thought  Cyril  had  no  right  to  his  bitter  atti- 
tudes, considering  millions  had  fought  in  the 
war  and  were  in  worse  conditions.  She  disliked 
his  lack  of  sportsmanship  in  refusing  to  be 
operated  on  and  sulking  in  his  misfortune  A 
few  days  following  this  conversation,  Cyril  sur- 
prised his  father  by  allowing  the  Austrian  sur- 
geon to  operate  on  his  leg.  His  mood  was 
gentler  when  he  departed  from  England,  than 
it  had  been  during  his  stay.  Two  years  elapsed 
during  which  time  Rovie  had  been  away  at 
an  expensive  and  exclusive  finishing  school'  She 
returned  home  a  well-poised  and  lovely  young 
woman.  Cyril  too  came  back  to  England  and 
was  no  longer  deformed.  Only  a  slight  limp  re- 
mained. Now  he  was  cordial  to  everyone  and 
helped  Lord  Walford  manage  his  estate'  and 
tenants.  Rovie  and  he  were  friendly,  attending 
many  society  parties  together.  The  rich  mothers 
set  their  cap  for  the  young  lord,  desiring  to 
capture  him  for  their  marriageable  daughters 
Rovie  too  was  popular  with  the  voung  officers 
No  longer  did  Rovie  flare  into  tempers.  Slimmer 
in  form  than  two  years  back,  she  roamed  about 
in  a  subdued  mood.  One  afternoon,  Cvril  en- 
countered Rovie,  as  she  sat  musing,  in  the  pic- 
turesque garden.  When  she  saw  him  approach- 
ing she  attempted  to  escape.  He  halted  her 
flight.  Cyril  related  how  great  a  force  she  had 
been  in  his  life,  since  the  day  he  overheard  the 
conversation  she  had  carried  on  with  her  mo- 
ther, in  the  library.  Confessions  followed— Rovie 
explained  her  antipathy  to  Cyril,  dating  back  to 
the  time  when  she  accidentally  found  his  let- 
ter, in  which  he  called  her  a  'milk-fed  flapper.' 
The  young  lord  proposed  to  Rovie.  He  was 
ecstatically  happy  when  she  shyly  told  him  she 
had  always  loved  him.  Hands  entwined  they 
wandered  into  the  library  to  announce  the 
news  to  Julie  and  Lord  Walford.  The  elder 
couple  beamed  with  joy,  as  thev  gave  their 
warm  congratulations  to  Rovie  and  Cyril 


THE  STILLBORN 

Antonio  Falco 


THE  meaning  of  this  drama  is  clear.  The 
families  of  girls  and  brothers  the  world 
over  bicker,  argue,  and  mostly  shy  at  the 
idea  of  offering  physical  affection,  brother  to 
sister,  and  sister  to  brother.  They  live  their 
whole  lives  together,  but  act  the  way  of 
strangers.  The  drama  offers  the  strange  anti- 
climax ot  a  brother  and  sister  separated  by  a 
whole  adolescent  period,  who  meet,  at  first  in 
utter  coldness,  like  the  ancient  Spartans  of 
olden  Greece.  Then  comes  the  calmness  of  the 
trying  period  when  both  effect  an  escape,  each 
with  his  solitary  hope,  and  the  gloom  of  certain 
defeat  of  plans  which  they  actually  share. 
Then  death,  still  in  calmness.  Their  sire  was 
normal,  could  see  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
her  mysterious  moods.  Therefore  it  beehooved 
her  offspring  to  continue  this  calm  sight,  which 
sometimes  becomes  foresight,  and  even  a  vis- 
ion, then  finally  becomes  love  and  respect  of 
neighbors,  and  at  last — love  of  kith  and  kin. 
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The  Stillborn  has  an  ominous  meaning.  If 
a  new-born  babe  is  termed  by  a  doctor  in  a 
terse  manner,  "Stillborn,"  the  babe  is  dead, 
sxcept  in  a  few  cases  when  resuscitation  is 
fcuccessful.  Thus,  the  heroine  in  the  story,  in 
a  locale  of  barbaric  setting,  a  dead  people  of 
dead  principles,  suffers  the  supersititiousness 
of  the  Baptisma  People,  much  as  a  present- 
day  girl  or  boy  born  a  stillborn  must  often 
suffer,  by  being  belittled,  humiliated,  sacrificed 
for  the  good  of  the  family  and  is  sent  to  re- 
form schools.  The  girl  suffers  the  curses  of 
kith  and  kin,  despised  by  her  family  for  her  sad 
plight.  . 

The  story  arises  from  an  article  in  "Your 
Body"  magazine,  a  quarterly,  summer  number 
in  1929,  written  by  Dr.  William  Lemkin,  who 
discourses  on  marriage  customs,  ancient  and 
mocl3rn.    A  significant  paragraph  is  quoted:- 

"In  Kamphatka  the  young  bride  was  wrapped 
in  several  close-fitting  outer  garments  and 
swathed  around  with  nets  and  straps  by  her 
female  friends.  The  bridegroom  then  threw 
himself  upon  her,  and  began  to  tear  off  all  her 
clothes.  For  the  stripping  of  the  bride  consti- 
tuted the  ceremony  of  marriage!  This  was  not 
air  easy  task,  for,  although  the  bride  herself 
offered  little  resistance,  her  female  protectors 
lore  and  scratched  the  bridegroom  to  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  his  design,  Victory  was 
seldom  obtained  without  many  previous  fruit- 
less attempts  and  numerous  wounds  and  scars." 

The  author  of  this  manuscript  has  changed 
the  nature  of  things  in  the  scene  wherewithal 
of  the  marriage-  Their  girl  is  a  stillborn,  des- 
pised and  scorned  by  the  superstitious  Carls, 
all  of  whom  refuse  aid  in  the  enforced  betro- 
thal. The  result  is  an  easy  victory  for  the 
culprit  in  the  play,  except  for  a  few  cronies 
who  protect  her  in  pity.  The  girl  is  disil- 
lusioned. This  forms  a  similitude  to  the  irony 
of  life  in  general,  which  the  author  then  sets 
forth  by  comparing  the  life  of  the  stillborn,  to 
all  of  nature's  workings  with  ordinary  mortals. 

The  Baptisma  Carl  is  in  perpetual  darkness 
of  fortitude,  like  the  perpetual  darkness  of 
life's  mystery.  This  blindness  is  the  blindness 
of  human  beings  in  the  world,  the  stupidity  of 
the  human  though  animalistic  fallacies  termed 
"emotions." 

The  heroine  of  the  story  symbolizes  the  strife 
of  humanity,  the  running  gauntlet  of  the  va- 
garies called  life,  with  its  emotions.  Our  God- 
dess of  Justice  is  represented  accurately  as 
having  been  blindfolded,  with  a  pair  of  scales. 
She  is  thus  ignorant  of  the  many  strange  and 
futile  existences  of  animal  life  known  as  "man." 
Just  as  the  heroine  is  one  of  these,  being  still- 
born, who  asked  not  for  the  exigencies  of  life 
that  were  thrust  upon  her.  This  is  constantly 
true,  as  witness  the  many  men  and  women 
whose  suffering  causes  them  constantly  to  de- 
ride and  condemn  this  blasphemous  place, 
known  as   "Mother  Earth." 

The  stillborn  in  the  story  is  an  omen  of  dis- 
aster sent  to  the  Baptism  Carl,  until  maturity. 
In  our  every-day  life  this  represents  the  refrac- 
tory children,  minors,  sent  to  the  reform 
schools,  and  the  destitue  children  of  illgotten 
parents. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  Carl  of  the  Baptisma 
we  glimpse  his  religious  adherence  to  possible 
receiving  of  the  term,  manhood,  an  effort  to 
be  relieved  of  cowardliness,  and  the  torture  of 
evil  spirits.  This  in  every  day  life  represents 
the  dissipation,  the  run  of  life  on  physical 
resources,  until  the  meeting  of  one's  Waterloo. 

The  three  Koral  are  next  balanced  in  real 
life  thus:- 

lat.  The  sucking  sands,  gripping  one  in  its 
meshes,  to  meet  defeat.  This  in  every-day  life 
becomes  the  falling  from  grace  into  evil  days 
of  wrong  companionship  and  bad  habit. 

2nd.  The  lechery,  vegetation  that  grasps  the 
unlucky  Carl  of  the  Baptisma.  Air  fiends 
perched  high  on  mast  trees,  who  swoop  down 
on  the  defenseless  Carl.  This  becomes  the 
clutching  circumstances  of  pitfalls,  and  crimin- 
alty  in  meshes  holding  one  bound.  Then  the 
possible  passing  away  of  parents,  and  oblivion. 

3rd.  The  bulbous  waters,  its  mirages,  and 
its  deceiving  prospects,  while  the  unfortunate 
runners  of  the  Baptisma  are  clutched  in  dis- 
grace. This  becomes  the  fool's  vision  of  what 
he  thinks  to  be,  whose  realization  never  holds. 
There  is  a  pitful  denouement  for  the  unlucky 
one.  Those  whose  minds  and  purposes  in 
life  stray  from  the  righteous  path  will  meet 
the  vagaries  of  the  mirages  of  the  bulbous 
waters  of  the  third  koral. 

Exquisite  scenes  of  symbolism  and  poetry 
pervade  the  drama.  The  girl  walks  under  a 
paralyzed  shoulder,  symbolic  of  the  stigma  of 
habit,  which  paralyzes  her  movements.  Thus 
we  come  to  see  how  habit  forms  so  large  and 
cruel  a  part  in  our  lives,  bearing  us  down,  and 
making  us  ugly  and  despised,  unable  to  share 
the  beauty  and  care-free  surroundings.  The 
suffering  of  the  girl  in  her  wanderings  bear  this 
out  in  the  entire  story. 


THE    GREAT  OUTSIDE 
G.   M.  Sassaman 

IMPRISONED     in     the     rugged     hills  rising 
about  it,   the  small  village  of  Weldon  lay 
remote  from  the  outside  world.    A  few  miles 
away,  on  the  harsh  slopes  of  Stone  Mounfain 


live  David  Murray  and  his  widowed  mother. 
After  her  husband's  death,  Dave  and  his  mo- 
ther try  to  eke  out  a  living  on  their  barren 
little  farm,  but  when  Dave  is  seventeen,  his 
mother  collapses  in  the  fields  and  dies.  During 
his  childhood,  Dave's  mother  had  tried  to  in- 
stil some  of  her  culture  in  him.  She  wanted 
her  boy  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  then  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  his  success  back  to  the  hard- 
working people  of  the  valley.  On  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  is  a  natural  formation  of  rock 
resembling  a  gigantic  face.  Dave's  mother  has 
woven  a  halo  of  romance  about  it.  She  has 
told  Dave  the  "Pace  on  the  Mountain"  symbol- 
izes courage.  Now  the  boy  is  free  to  leave 
home.  Dave  makes  a  ludicrous  figure,  as  he 
appears  in  town,  wearing  an  ill-fitting  suit, 
and  leading  a  cow,  which  he  intends  to  sell. 
Jonas  Fahl,  the  kind  blacksmith,  buys  the  bov- 
ine animal  from  him,  and  gives  Dave  a  job  as 
helper.  One  day  young  Buxton,  the  wealthy 
dude  of  the  town,  rides  up  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  demands  that  his  horse  be  shod  at 
once.  Dave,  busy  at  another  task,  infuriates 
Buxton,  because  the  lad  doesn't  cringe  before 
him.  Angrily,  the  rich  boy  gallops  away.  Fahl 
and  Dave,  watching  from  the  window,  see 
Buxton  almost  collide  with  an  automobile  ap- 
proaching around  the  bend.  As  the  luxurious 
car  swerves  into  the  ditch.  Dave  and  Fahl  rush 
*o  assist  the  chauffeur.  Uninjured,  the  oc- 
cupants alight  from  the  rear  seat.  They  are 
Thomas  Reamer,  wealthy  New  York  broker;  his 
wife  and  daughter,  who  are  on  their  way  to 
the  summer  home.  Miidred,  the  daughter 
seems  to  enjoy  the  accident.  For  the  first 
rime  Dave  became  conscious  of  class.  A  strange 
feeling  rushes  through  him  as  the  girl  band- 
ages, with  her  handkerchief,  a  small  scratch 
on  his  hand. 

The  incident  stirred  Dave,  and  he  saved  the 
white  handkerchief.  Aided  by  the  smithy, 
David  decides  to  enter  Harvard,  and  to  work 
his  way  through,  by  having  a  job  evenings.  At 
the  college,  he  again  met  Buxton,  who  has  not 
forgotten  the  smithy's  affront.  Jack  Reamer, 
the  son  of  the  New  York  broker,  rooms  with 
Dave  and  they  become  intimate  friends.  Jack, 
discovering  his  sister's  handkerchief,  as  it  is 
initialed,  on  the  desk,  questions  his  room-mate 
about  it.  Dave  relates  the  story  of  the  ditch- 
incident.  Without  telling  Dave,  Jack  remem- 
bers his  sister  has  also  revealed  to  him,  her 
interest  in  the  'smithy'  boy.  At  school  several 
fights  ensued  between  Buxton  and  Dave.  Bux- 
ton threatens  revenge.  When  Murray  visits 
his  friend's  home,  he  is  delighted  to  find  Mil- 
dred again.  The  two  fall  in  love  with  each 
other.  When  school  is  finished,  Thomas  Ream- 
er offers  Dave  a  job  in  Wall  Street,  but  the 
boy  declines.  He  returns  to  Weldon.  Through 
hard  work  and  tenacity,  Dave  has  managed  to 
have  the  railroad  company  build  transportation 
facilities  to  Weldon.  This  increases  the  town's 
population  and  its  growth  of  industry.  It  be- 
comes prosperous.  Meanwhile  Mildred  has  been 
to  Europe,  but  despite  many  attentive  admirers, 
has  remained  loyal  to  Dave.  Weldon,  deve- 
loping so  rapidly,  needs  a  mayor.  Dave  is  a 
candidate,  as  well  as  Buxton,  who  is  now  a 
lieutenant  of  Doyle,  a  crooked  politician.  Plan- 
ning to  eliminate  Dave  from  the  campaign,  they 
think  up  a  scheme.  One  night  as  Dave  is  get- 
ting ready  to  step  into  his  car,  upon  leaving 
the  office,  the  moans  of  a  girl  attract  him. 

She  has  sprained  her  ankle.  He  drives  her 
home.  But  it  is  a  ruse,  for  when  they  reach 
her  room  in  the  slums,  Buxton  and  Doyle  fall 
upon  Dave,  beating  him.  Dave  is  found  and 
taken  to  a  hospital.  Meanwhile  Jack  Reamer, 
having  read  of  David's  and  Buxton's  rivalry 
for  mayor,  rushes  to  Weldon.  Remembering 
the  feud  between  the  pair  from  college  days, 
he  fears  foul  play.  Not  wishing  to  be  recog- 
nized, he  dons  a  disguise,  and  calls  himself, 
Happy  Dick,  a  tramp.  The  next  day  the  papers 
carry  the  tale  of  Dave  having  been  beaten  up 
in  the  slums,  over  a  brawl  about  a  woman. 
Mildred,  reading  the  news-item,  does  not  be- 
lieve it,  and  speeds  to  Weldon  in  her  racer, 
her  parents  following  her.  Dick  meets  the  wo- 
man who  was  used  as  a  foil  by  Doyle  and 
Buxton,  in  a  cafe.  He  learns  that  Claire  is  a 
dancer,  who  has  been  deserted  by  Buxton.  She 
is  eager  to  gain  revenge  and  expose  the  truth. 
They  rush  to  the  Fahls,  where  the  boy  was  re- 
moved from  the  Hospital.  Mildred  arrives  too, 
with  her  parents  closely  at  her  heels.  Claire 
reveals  her  part  in  the  trick.  She  introduces 
Dick,  who,  she  claims,  has  influenced  her  to 
tell  the  story.  Dave  thanks  the  tramp,  of- 
fering him  a  job.  At  this  time,  Jack  removes 
his  disguise,  and  everyone  is  amazed,  to  learn 
the  tramp  is  young  Reamer.  Buxton  and  Doyle 
are  forced  to  leave  the  town.  Dave  is  unani- 
mously elected  Mayor.  A  happy  town  greets 
the  new  Mayor,  when  he  returns  from  his 
honeymoon,    with   his   lovely   bride,  Mildred. 

FLOOD  TIDE 
Louise  Reed 

RICHARD  MOORE,  known  as  "Chubby," 
because  of  his  rather  plump  appearance, 
was  a  traveling  salesman.  Each  year 
he  passed  through  Turnersburg,  and  has  grown 
to  know  the  villagers.     They  either  congregated 


outside  the  livery  stable,  now  turned  into  a 
garage,  or  sat  in  chairs  indoors,  when  the 
weather  was  cold.  This  year,  having  read  of 
the  flood  in  the  newspapers,  he  anticipated 
hearing  the  details  of  the  story  from  Gramp 
Duchaime,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants, and  delighted  in  spinning  yarns.  After 
the  day's  work  was  over,  Moore  settled  com- 
fortably down  with  the  small  group.  The  con- 
versation was  interrupted  with  occasional  avid 
bites  at  tobacco  chunks,  while  the  towns-peo- 
ple gazed  curiously  at  the  post-office  opposite, 
as  though  waiting  for  magical  letters.  At  times 
stories  were  broken  up,  as  Gramp,  shaking  his 
grizzled,  white  head,  digressed  on  vague  de- 
tai's.  This  time,  the  tale  centered  about  Joe 
LaMore,  the  good-looking  boy  who  drove  the 
truck  for  Needem  &  Company,  and  Helen  Du- 
pont,  the  lovely  brown-haired  girl.  Their  des- 
tinies seemed  mingled  with  the  flood,  as  Miss 
Turner,  the  town  gossip  had  already  informed 
all  new  visitors.  The  afternoon  of  the  flood, 
that  estimable  lady  had  observed  the  lithe  fig- 
ures of  Joe  and  Helen  wending  their  way  to- 
wards Allenville.  When  the  storm  broke,  Mrs. 
Dupont  was  frantic  at  the  failure  of  her 
daughter  and  escort  to  return. 

Meanwhile  Eli  Potter  who  lived  in  Allenville, 
and  worked  in  Turnersburg,  was  determined 
to  return  home,  despite  the  havoc  which  the 
flood  had  wrought.  Aside  from  Miss  Turner, 
he  was  known  as  the  most  efficient  carrier  of 
gossip.  Boarding  a  raft,  which  he  was  going 
to  manage  with  the  aid  of  a  pole,  Eli  embarked 
on  the  stormy  stream,  amidst  entreaties  that 
he  delay  his  home-going.  He  had  hardly  been 
on  the  waters,  when  the  turbulent  currents 
dragged  the  raft  swiftly  with  them.  It  was 
impossible  to  send  a  boat  after  him,  as  the 
small  vessel-  would  not  stand  the  chaotic  waves 
any  better  than  the  raft.  Though  Potter  was 
lost  to  visual  sight,  he  still  remained  aboard 
the  raft,  clutching  the  boards  with  tense  fin- 
gers, which  he  related  afterwards. 

In  his  hurried  progress  down  the  stream, 
he  grasped  the  extending  arm  of  a  powerful 
tree,  and  swung  his  body  forcefully  to  land. 
He  remained  in  the  tree  overnight.  The  next 
morning  he  saw  a  hut,  from  which  smoke  is- 
sued forth.  Cold  and  in  a  weakened  condition 
from  his  mishap,  he  called  for  help.  A  boy  and 
girl,  turning  out  to  be  Joe  and  Helen,  ran  to 
his  rescue.  They  ministered  to  his  needs,  dry- 
ing his  clothes  and  feeding  him.  But  forget- 
ting their  kindness  to  him,  Eli  Potter  suspici- 
ously questioned  their  being  here  all  night.  They 
explained  they  had  been  caught  in  the  flood, 
as  they  were  returning  from  Allenville,  and 
forturfately  had  located  this  house  in  which  to 
take  refuge.  There  was  no  way  to  reach  home, 
until  the  flooded  grounds  were  slightly  more 
cleared  of  water.  When  the  trio  came  back  to 
Turnersburg,  Eli  quickly  spread  the  story. 
Though  people  were  grateful  for  their  goodness 
to  the  man,  no  one  greeted  the  young,  uncon- 
vential  pair.  Their  story  seemed  to  be  doubted 
by  all.  At  a  town-meeting,  plans  were  being 
discussed  to  aid  the  flood  relief  organization. 
During  the  talk  of  deciding  who  should  head 
the  ladies'  committee,  Joe  and  Helen  dashed 
on  the  stage.  Joe  suggested  they  choose  Mrs. 
LaMore.  It  was  made  known  then  that  Joe 
and  Helen  has  been  married  in  Allenville,  just 
before  the  flood!  Now  everyone  befriended  them 
again.  Gramp  had  finished  his  tale,  and  Moore 
walked  home  cogitating  about  the  evils  of  gos- 
sip. 


WHISPERING  PINES 
Jane  Moffa  H.  Solomon 

JOHN  OSGOOD  lived  in  a  hamlet  at  the  foot 
of  Cobbie  Knoll.  Deciding  this  was  a  good 
spot  for  the  distilling  of  whiskey,  he  asked 
others  to  join  him.  James  Neucome,  and  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  part  of  the  group. 
Charlie  Curtis,  his  mother  and  child  also  lived 
here.  Curtis's  wife  was  dead.  One  sunny  af- 
ternoon, when  there  were  no  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm,  Charlie  paddled  his  canoe 
across  the  Tacoma  Lake.  But  the  faint  dark 
clouds  loomed  larger,  as  they  burst  into  a  storm, 
causing  the  calm  waters  to  become  a  turbul- 
ent, swirling  mass.  The  next  day  a  drowned 
man's  body  was  washed  ashore.  When  Char- 
lie's mother  learned  of  the  catastrophe,  she 
took  ill  and  shortly  after  died  from  grief  and 
shock.  Charlie's  little  girl  was  left  an  orphan. 
Osgood  and  Neucome,  at  this  time,  feared  be- 
ing caught  for  boot-legging,  and  were  planning 
an  escape.  To  take  the  child  with  them,  would 
hinder  them,  as  they  had  their  own  families 
to  care  for.  They  hurriedly  buried  the  old 
woman  beneath  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  de- 
posited the  child  on  a  passing  door-step.  Thus 
David  Norton  found  the  little  waif.  After  great 
persuasion,  his  wife  consented  to  adopt  the 
child.  They  named  her  Bessie  Norton.  Harold, 
their  small  son,  was  Bessie's  play-mate  in  Pine 
Grove.  A  few  years  later  the  Neucomes  moved 
nearby,  but  did  not  know  the  Norton  girl  was 
Charlie's  child.  Annie  Neucome  became  a  play- 
fellow of  the  Norton  children.  Happily,  they 
all  grew  up  together.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  Harold  and  Bessie  would  marry  when  they 
reached  maturity.  The  boy  had  always  been 
in  love  with  his  foster-sister. 

Annie    Neucome    desired    to    possess  Har- 
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old  but  he  did  not  reciprocate.  Arthur  Stan- 
ley came  to  visit  the  Neucomes  and  fell  m 
love  with  Bessie.  Evidently  she  responded. 
After  a  short  courtship,  they  agreed  to  marry. 
Harold  was  heart-broken.  The  day  of  the  cere- 
mony arrived.  But  the  bridegroom  failed  to 
appear.  No  one  could  explain  his  mysterious 
disappearance.  Years  later,  they  learned  that 
Arthur  had  been  married  to  a  selfish,  frivilous 
woman,  who  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  for 
whom  he  had  been  tempted  to  forge  checks. 
After  their  divorce,  he  changed  his  name,  and 
migrated  to  a  new  place,  where  he  had  met 
Bessie.  The  night  before  the  wedding,  officers 
had  located  his  address,  and  came  to  fetch 
him,  to  punish  him  for  the  bad  checks.  In- 
stead of  attending  his  own  wedding,  that  day 
he  was  behind  bars.  Bessie,  grief-stricken  at 
the  mysterious  disappointment,  left  for  Lowell, 
Mass.  Here  she  found  a  lovely  room  in  a  house 
owned  by  Estelle  Taylor,  with  whom  she  quick- 
ly became  intimate  friends. 

The  movies  were  a  frequent  pleasure  which 
they  enjoyed.  One  night  at  the  cinema,  they 
saw  a  picture,  showing  a  man  paddling  a  canoe, 
which  was  turned  over  by  the  sudden  storm. 
The  man  was  drowned.  They  buried  the  dead 
man's  aged  mother,  who  had  passed  away  from 
the  shock  of  her  son's  accident,  beneath  a 
shrub.  They  left  the  orphan  child  of  the  man 
on  a  door-step.  The  girls  were  moved  by  the 
picture,  and  discussed  it.  When  they  returned 
home,  one  of  the  boarders  asked  Estelle  for  .a 
duplicate  key,  as  he  had  mislaid  his.  He  too 
had  seen  the  movie,  and  talked  of  it.  He  told 
the  girls  the  first  part  of  the  picture  was  true, 
and  then  related  that  he  was  Osgood  and  ex- 
posed his  part  in  the  story.  Arthur  Stanley, 
released  from  jail,  who  by  now  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Annie  Neucome,  wrote  the  story.  He 
had  secured  the  material  from  her  father,  Neu- 
come. Bessie  realized  she  was  the  waif.  She 
hurried  back  to  the  place  where  her  grand- 
mother was  buried.  Harold  came  across  her 
weeping  figure.  Together  they  told  their  secret 
to  the  whispering  pines,  which  shared  in  their 
awakening  to  love  and  a  future  life  of  happi- 
ness. 


THE   GOLDEN  EARBELLS 
Theake  F\  Van  der  Meulen 

ABRAHAM  FREEMAN  reluctantly  arose  at 
an  early  hour  on  a  freezing  February 
morning,  to  make"  his  rounds  and  deliver 
milk  His  wife,  Ida  crept  back  into  bed,  after 
her  spouse's  departure.  These  kindly  People, 
living  near  the  city  of  Leeuwarden,  never  failed 
to  supply  their  patrons  with  food-stuffs  from 
their  farm,  regardless  of  the  weather. 

That  same  morning,  a  middle  aged  man,  on 
a  sled,  pulled  by  a  team  of  horses  left  the  city. 
When  arriving  at  a  crossing  of  the  road,  he 
stopped  and  pulling  off  the  blanket  m  the  sled, 
a  tiny  girl  of  five,  dressed  in  shabby  garments, 
was  'exposed  to  view.  Scolding  the  girl  and 
giving  her  ten  cents,  he  lifted  her  out  of  the 
sled,  commanding  her  to  go  to  her  mother,  who 
evidently  was  worried  about  the  girl.  The  child 
soon  lost  her  way  in  the  blizzard,  and  approach- 
ed the  Freeman  barn.  Seeing  the  St.  Bernard 
dog,  belonging  to  the  Freeman's,  the  little  girl 
fainted  from  fright  and  cold.  The  intelligent 
animal  carried  her  to  the  house,  scratching  on 
the  door  with  his  paws.  Mrs.  Freeman  took  in 
Alida,  which  the  girl  gave  as  her  name.  Feeding 
the  waif,  and  bathing  her,  Alida  was  trans- 
formed into  a  lovely  child.  In  vague  sentences 
she  related  her  history.  She  claimed  her  mo- 
ther was  known  as  Black  Ann,  though  many 
doubted  that  lady's  pose  of  maternity.  Alida 
had  been  sent  forth  early  every  day  to  beg  for 
pennies  and  food  from  farmers.  Susannah  had 
been  kind  to  the  child.  She  was  the  landlady 
of  the  house  in  which  they  boarded.  Alida 
spoke  of  Hendricks,  the  generous  fiddler.  Mean- 
while at  the  Beggars'  Inn,  known  as  such,  be- 
cause of  the  poverty-stricken  people  it  har- 
bored, Hendricks  was  inquiring  for  Alida  from 
Black  Ann.  That  lady  sullenly  gave  ill-tem- 
pered answers,  until  the  fiddler  accused  her  of 
having  kidnapped  the  girl. 

When  Freeman  returned  home  and  learned 
the  story  of  the  unexpected  visitor,  he  agreed 
with  Ida  that  they  adopt  the  little  girl.  A  short 
time  ago  their  little  Maria  had  died,  and  Alida 
would  take  her  place.  In  a  few  weeks  Alida 
blossomed,  with  the  dog,  doHs  and  the  polly 
for  companions.  At  a  carnival,  to  which  Alida 
was  taken  by  the  Freemans,  the  child  recog- 
nized Black  Ann,  dressed  in  man's  clothing  as 
an  organ  grinder.  Frightened,  the  Freemans 
hurried  away.  Before  departing  for  home,  they 
stopped  at  a  restaurant.  One  of  the  fiddlers 
was  Hendricks.  He  approached  Alida,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  the  Freemans.  They  invited 
him  to  visit  them  the  next  morning.  A  few 
days  after  this  affair,  Black  Ann,  again  disguis- 
ed as  a  man  tried  to  kidnap  Alida,  but  was  scar- 
ed away  by  the  faithful  canine,  who  brought 
back  remains  of  her  coat  and  a  note  signed  by 
Bell  De  Kat.  In  Klockenburg  lived  Herman 
Donia  and  his  aged  wife.  They  were  a  sad  couple 
due  to  the  death  of  their  daughter  and  her 
husband.  Their  grandchild  had  mysteriously 
disappeared  twenty-two  months  ago.  Ophelia, 
a  second  cousin  of  Grace  Donia's,  was  house- 


keeper, and  ruled  the  house.  Only  the  child's 
bonnet,  found  near  a  bridge,  remained.  They 
took  it  for  granted  the  child  had  been  drowned. 
Fritz,  a  second  cousin  of  Mr.  Donia's  disliked 
Ophelia  and  distrusted  her  hypocrisy.  He  sus- 
pected she  flattered  the  Donias  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  inheriting  their  fortune,  when  the 
old  people  died.  Little  Hans,  a  youngster  on 
the  farm,  also  disliked  the  unctuous  house- 
keeper. Once  some  money  was  missing  and 
the  blame  was  placed  on  Fritz,  who  was  dis- 
missed. One  day,  Grace  Donia's  friend,  Gusta 
Kuiper  brought  a  pair  of  golden  earbells  for 
her  grand-daughter.  When  she  showed  them 
to  Mrs.  Donia,  her  surprise  was  great,  as  Graca 
insisted  they  were  the  same  ones  her  grand- 
child had  worn.  Even  the  initials  remained  as 
a  final  identification. 

Dr.  Smith,  for  whom  Fritz  now  worked, 
shared  the  man's  feelings  about  Ophelia.  One 
day  Fritz  overheard  a  conversation  in  the  barn 
between  the  housekeeper  and  another  lady,  who 
had  a  coarse  voice,  and  was  dressed  in  man's 
clothing.  He  decided  to  follow  Ophelia  on  her 
vacation.  Mr.  Donia,  meanwhile,  brought  the 
earbells,  which  he  had  secured  from  Gusta,  to 
the  goldsmith,  for  information.  He  could  gain 
few  facts,  excepting  that  a  thin,  dark  woman, 
with  a  repulsive  face,  had  left  them,  claiming 
she  needed  money  badly.  Hendricks,  while 
stopping  at  a  shop,  noticed  Black  Ann  in  ex- 
cited conversation  with  another  woman.  Hid- 
ing in  another  room,  but  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion, he  was  able  to  gather  that  Alida  had 
been  kidnapped  by  Black  Ann,  who  had  been 
used  as  an  agent  for  the  strange  woman.  Ann's 
friend  was  furious  because  her  accomplice  had 
not  drowned  the  child.  Fearing  exposure,  be- 
cause of  the  earbells  which  were  located,  that 
this  woman  knew  of,  the  two  planned  to  escape 
to  New  York.  Hendricks,  fearing  discovery  of 
his  presence,  hurried  away.  Fritz  too  was  fol- 
lowing their  trail,  and  had  disguised  himself 
too  well,  causing  a  detective  to  follow  his  sus- 
picious looking  figure.  Hendricks  went  to  the 
goldsmith,  since  he  had  learned  his  name  and 
of  Donia's  anticipated  visit,  while  eavesdropping. 
From  Mr.  Diamond  he  learned  the  address  of 
the  Donias.  He  journeyed  to  their  farm,  and 
revealed  the  whole  story,  telling  them  where 
Alida,  whose  real  name  was  Grace,  named  af- 
ter her  grandmother,  was.  Meanwhile  Fritz, 
through  Dr.  Smith's  help,  had  been  freed.  The 
police  were  ordered  to  capture  the  two  women, 
which  they  carried  out.  The  Donias  departed 
with  Hendricks,  for  the  Freeman  farm,  where, 
with  joy,  they  claimed  Alida.  The  Freemans 
returned  with  her,  helping  the  Donias  manage 
their  estates.  Hendricks  married  Susannah, 
and  as  a  gift  from  the  Donias,  was  given  a 
grocery-store.  Fritz  was  reinstated  in  the 
household.  When  Grace  grew  to  be  a  lovely 
young  woman,  she  married  Hans,  who  had  be- 
come a  doctor.  The  aged  Donias  died  peace- 
fully, having  regained  their  lost  grand-child. 
The  two  women  remained  in  prison.  Happiness 
reigned  in  Klockenburg. 


LORAINE 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Cronk 

LORAINE  WEBSTER,  a  rarely  beautiful 
girl,  tall  and  slender,  with  luxurious  gold- 
en hair,  worked  in  the  Five  and  Ten  Cents 
store  in  Jamestown.  During  the  summer,  she 
was  taking  care  of  the  soft  drinks  counter, 
until  she  had  finished  her  correspondence 
course  in  bookkeeping,  at  which  she  meant  to 
secure  a  job  in  the  winter.  She  had  a  lovely 
voice,  and  entertained  at  all  the  local  func- 
tions. Late  in  August,  she  met  Claude  Simp- 
son, a  salesman  from  New  York.  He  was  im- 
mediately infatuated  with  this  lovely  girl,  who 
was  so  simple  and  different  than  the  women  he 
had  met  in  the  metropolis.  She  reciprocated 
his  love.  Often  they  danced  together,  visiting 
road-side  cafes.  Ted  Saunders  too  adored 
Loraine.  The  mother  objected  strenuously  to 
the  courtship  of  the  travelling  salesman.  With 
the  aid  of  Ted,  she  arranged  to  have  Mr.  Pick- 
ford,  Loraine's  employer,  refuse  to  allow  Claude 
to  see  the  girl  during  business  hours.  But  the 
couple  arranged  their  meetings  after  work.  In 
December,  when  Claude  returned  to  Jamestown 
to  see  Loraine,  they  planned  to  elope.  After 
much  difficulty  with  officers,  whom  Mrs.  Web- 
ster had  put  on  their  trail,  the  pair  managed 
to  reach  Lakeville.  Loraine  arrived  first,  await- 
ing her  lover  at  the  depot.  They  were  married 
and  drove  to  Long  Island,  where  Claude  lived. 
Fears  began  to  invade  Loraine,  because  she 
had  violated  her  mother's  wishes.  Hannah,  the 
colored  maid,  greeted  her  new  mistress  warmly. 
With  great  care,  Loraine  dressed  for  the  Christ- 
mas dinner  at  Susie  Landin's  home.  She  was 
Claude's  sister.  Mrs.  Landin  was  delighted  and 
surprised  at  her  brother's  unexpected  marriage 
After  dinner  they  all  went  to  a  festive  dance, 
there  Loraine  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Lands- 
laugh,  a  charming  German  fellow  When  Lor- 
aine sought  Claude,  and  could  not  find  him  it 
was  good  to  have  the  German  by  her  side  lo 
console  her. 

The  young  man  escorted  the  weeping  wife 
home.  He  left  her  at  the  door.  Several  hours 
later  Claude  arrived.    But  his  kisses  and  evas- 


ive words  soothed.  Loraine  and  they  were  again 
happy.  For  a  month  things  ran  smoothly. 
Then  Claude  began  to  stay  away  evenings, 
claiming  he  had  business  at  the  club.  One 
night,  in  a  mood  of  desperation,  Loraine  'phoned 
Landslaugh.  Together  they  followed  her  hus- 
band, and  discovered  that  he  was  visiting  ladies 
of  precarious  reputation.  Loraine  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Ted,  revealing  her  unhappy  life.  That 
impetuous  young  man,  still  in  love  with  her, 
rushed  to  New  York.  In  answer  to  his  plead- 
ing that  she  return  home,  Loraine  could  not 
acquiesce,  since  she  had  to  wait  for  her  final 
divorce  proceedings,  which  were  under  way. 
Claude  unexpectedly  returned  home  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  found  Ted,  whom  he  remembered 
from  Jamestown.  Furiously  jealous,  he  attack- 
ed him.  The  maid  summoned  the  police.  Ted 
was  allowed  to  go  free,  but  Claude  was  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  in  jail. 

Despite  all  expectations  from  friends,  Loraine 
did  not  marry  Ted.  Three  years  after  her 
divorce,  she  was  wedded  to  the  German,  Lands- 
laugh.  Her  second  attempt  at  matrimony,  done 
in  more  leisurely  fashion,  was  successful.  Two 
children  were  born,  and  Mrs.  Webster  came  to 
live  with  her  happy  and  prosperous  daughter. 


THE  SILENT  PARTNER 
G.  A.  Howell 

ALISSA  MORELY,  a  rarely  beautiful  girl, 
had  been  left  an  orphan.  Despite  her 
American  origin,  she  was  living  in  Italy 
with  her  guardian,  Signor  Martini.  Why  she 
had  been  left  in  care  of  this  Italian  wine-mer- 
chant in  Rome,  no  one  knew.  Alissa  was  study- 
ing music,  and  at  eighteen  had  a  lyrical  voice. 
When  she  reached  maturity,  Alissa  would  be- 
come an  heiress.  Martini  carefully  educated 
her,  and  employed  Jasca  Huntlae  to  teach  her 
the  violin  and  to  give  her  singing  lessons.  The 
lovely  pupil  and  tutor  soon  became  lovers. 
Though  Martini  treated  his  ward  kindly,  he 
coveted  her  money,  and  tried  to  find  a  way  of 
securing  it.  Being  too  old  for  romance,  marri- 
age with  the  girl  was  out  of  the  question.  At 
this  time  a  suave  and  polished  gentleman  made 
his  appearance  in  the  vicinity.  There  was  a 
mysterious  air  about  him.  Not  wishing  to  re- 
veal his  true  name,  he  was  called  Monsieur  X. 
The  stranger  and  Martini  became  good  friends, 
and  Monsieur,  with  his  astute  observation,  un- 
derstood the  man's  desire  to  gain  the  girl's  in- 
heritance. The  newcomer  was  also  attracted 
to  Alissa.  But  she  instinctly  feared  this  smooth- 
tongued individual.  Desiring  to  remove  Jasca 
from  the  path,  Monsieur  X  set  fire  to  a  ware- 
house, casting  the  blame  on  the  young  music- 
ian, who  was  clapped  into  jail.  Martini  and 
his  accomplice,  whom  the  wine  merchant 
named  his  'Silent  Partner,'  since  he  would 
share  all  his  profits  eventually,  decided  it  would 
be  best  to  move  from  Italy.  They  boarded  a 
ship  sailing  for  America.  Though  Jasca  was 
out  of  the  way,  it  did  not  improve  Monsieur's 
position   with  Alissa. 

During  the  voyage  there  was  a  storm  and 
shipwreck.  In  the  chaos,  Alissa  was  separated 
from  her  companions.  Her  surprise  was  great 
when  she  found  herself  in  a  boat  with  Jasca. 
He  had  escaped  from  prison,  and  secured  a  job 
as  stoker  on  the  same  ship.  On  landing,  Mar- 
tini and  Monsieur  discovered  Alissa  and  Jasca, 
without  calling  upon  them.  Spiriting  him  away 
on  a  fake  errand,  Alissa  was  again  bereft  of 
her  lover.  Meanwhile  her  guardian  and  the 
'Silent  Partner'  kept  watch  over  the  girl,  with- 
out revealing  their  presence.  Martini  located 
in  Chicago,  where  he  opened  up  an  underworld 
cabaret,  and  grew  prosperous.  Jasca  became 
a  wandering  musician,  seeking  for  his  love. 
Alissa,  compelled  now  to  work,  obtained  em- 
ployment in  a  cathedral,  as  singer.  She  was 
lonely  and  sad,  and  when  one  day  she  met 
Monsieur,  was  happy  to  again  see  a  famiar 
countenance.  He  brought  her  to  Martini,  who 
gave  his  ward  a  job  in  his  night-club.  Here 
she  earned  the  name  of  the  'Midnight  Madonna,' 
for  her  saintly  beauty  and  magnetic  voice. 
When  she  sang  church  hymns,  the  audience 
would  melt.  During  his  roamings,  Jasca  se- 
cured work  in  the  band  of  Martini's  cabaret, 
where  he  found  his  sweetheart.  Now,  Monsieur 
realized  all  chances  for  him  were  over.  With 
this  in  mind,  he  kidnapped  the  girl,  leaving 
Alissa  in  Chinatown.  But  Jasca,  aided  by  the 
police,  located  her.  The  lovers  sped  away  in 
a  car,  with  Monsieur  closely  following  them. 
Nearing  water,  the  pair  abandoned  the  machine, 
and  jumped  into  a  nearby  motor  boat.  In  mid- 
ocean,  the  power  of  the  boat  was  exhausted. 
Monsieur,  seeing  this  predicament,  rushed  to 
town  and  came  back  in  an  airship. 

Rescuing  Alissa,  Jasca  was  left  behind.  But 
the  ingenious  young  man,  clutching  a  hanging 
rope  attached  to  the  plane,  managed  to  climb 
into  the  airship.  When  Monsieur  saw  him, 
his  face,  which  had  always  been  diabolical,  as- 
sumed the  devil's  form.  Alissa  screamed,  as 
the  naked  countenance  glared  at  her.  Jasca 
battled  with  him.  The  plane,  left  to  its  own 
devices,  exploded  and  they  all  landed  in  the 
water.  Jasca,  rescuing  Alissa  swam  back  to 
the  motor-boat,  while  Monsieur  X  was  drowned. 
Martini  was  watching  the  scene  with  spy- 
glasses from  shore,  unable  to  help.    The  pair 
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managed  to  reach  the  land,  where  a  minister 
married  them.  After  the  exciting  days,  they 
settled  down  to  peace  and  their  love. 


LIZARD  - ISLAND 


Ed  Hammon 


fir  AVING  grown  weary  of  endless  parties  and 
-ll  the  boring  activities  of  city  life,  Mrs. 
-I*  Robert  discussed  the  matter  with  her  con- 
genial husband.  He  was  amused  at  her  vio- 
lent dislike  of  people  and  her  desire  to  live  in 
solitude  for  awhile.  Of  course  he  did  not  be- 
lieve she  was  sincere  in  this  wish.  Cajoling 
him  to  allow  her  to  take  the  baby,  and  migrate 
to  another  place  for  a  year,  Mr.  Robert  con- 
sented His  masculine  certainty  led  him  to 
believe  she  would  probably  return  in  a  few 
months  or  weeks.  Lila  refused  to  promise  to 
write  or  leave  a  forwarding  address.  Tom  s 
rashness  in  saying  'yes',  began  to  annoy  him. 
They  made  a  wager  that  if  she  returned  not 
sooner  than  a  year,  he  would  buy  her  the  house 
in  Brookline  which  she  had  always  desired.  Ine 
day  of  departure  arrived.  Sentimental  mis- 
givings swallowed  Tom,  as  he  fondled  Ewwell, 
the  infant  of  six  months.  Lila  started  out  for 
Labrador,  not  even  taking  a  nurse  with  her 
for  the  child.  When  she  reached  Main,  she 
engaged  two  men,  who  owned  a  boat,  to  row 
her  and  the  baby  to  the  various  Islands.  The 
small  party  rested  at  each  place,  exploring  the 
island.  At  last  they  reached  Lizard  Island. 
None  of  the  men  seemed  to  know  why  it  was 
so  named.  The  soil  seemed  fertile,  so  Lila 
decided  to  settle  there.  The  Island  consisted 
of  approximately  seven  acres;  four  of  which 
extended  majestically  skyward  for  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  entire  base  of  the 
Island  was  practically  perpendicular  to  a  height 
of  about  forty  feet  with  occasional  openings 
through  which  access  could  be  had  to  the  top. 
The  soil  was  rich  and  gave  promise  for  possi- 
bilities of  cultivation. 

The  men  rowed  back  to  Main,  where  liberal 
supplies  of  canned  fruits  and  foods  were  pur- 
chased,— also  seeds  and  plants.  Lila  also  bought 
a  nanny-goat,  for  the  use  of  obtaining  milk  for 
the  baby.  The  men  rowed  Lila  back,  promis- 
ing to  return  in  a  year.  She  set  about  explor- 
ing her  new  home,  and  discovered  a  spring  of 
cold  water.  There  was  a  small,  cave-like  open- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  high  rock,  which  Lila 
used  as  living-quarters.  She  began  to  plant 
the  seeds,  having  brought  with  her  the  proper 
implements  for  gardening.  Lila  located  a  cubby- 
hole, from  which  a  good  view  of  the  sea  could 
be  visioned.  It  was  situated  about  three  feet 
away  from  a  level  rock,  from  which  there  was 
a  sheer  drop  to  the  surf.  The  "cubby"  was 
a  favorite  resting  place  for  mother  and  child. 

The  months  passed  in  these  idyllic  settings. 
Occasionally  Lila  wondered  whether  Tom  was 
worried.  But  she  was  too  busy  tilling  the  soil, 
making  wood-carvings,  out  of  loose  branches 
of  trees  and  caring  for  Ewwell  to  miss  the 
humming  activity  of  the  city.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  Lila  discovered  why  the  place 
had  been  named  "Lizard  Island."  She  had  left 
the  baby  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  to  milk  the 
goat.  As  she  walked  on  the  rock,  suddenly 
Lila  found  herself  staring  at  a  fierce-looking 
white  animal,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  seal. 
It  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  with 
an  eight  inch  tail.  The  animal  had  short  fan- 
like flukes  with  sharp  claws.  Small,  beady  eye;: 
and  protruding  teeth,  and  a  covering  of  fur, 
similar  to  that  of  a  seal,  completed  its  descrip- 
tion. It  was  crawling  towards  the  baby.  In 
a  convulsion  of  fright,  Lila  grabbed  it  by  the 
tail.  The  lizard  whirled  around  to  catch  her, 
but  her  weight  threw  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  and  a  moment  later,  Lila  heard  its  body 
striking  the  surf  below.  Lila  hugged  Ewwell 
to  her,  sorry  that  she  had  exposed  the  child 
to  such  dangers.  The  next  day  when  the  men, 
true  to  their  promise,  returned  for  their  charges, 
a  happy  Lila  greeted  them.  She  was  glad  to 
be  on  her  way  to  civilization.  The  appearance 
of  the  lizard  had  frightened  her,  and  she 
speculated  that  other  such  animals  might  be 
prowling  about.  A  joyous  Tom  greeted  his  wife 
and  child.  When  she  related  her  experiences, 
he  gazed  at  his  young  spouse  with  admiration. 
Teasing  her  for  not  caring  whether  or  not  he 
had  run  off  with  another  woman  in  her  ab- 
sence, she  wisely  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as 
she  retorted  that  she  had  almost  eloped  with  a 
lizard.  The  promised  house  was  purchased, 
and  a  happy  family  occupied  it.  Lila's  love  for 
man  and  society  returned  after  her  holiday,  and 
Ewwell  grew  into  a  fine  young  lady,  hardly 
remembering  the  strange  year  spent  in  her 
infancy. 


VENEERED 
C.  S.  Middleton 

THE  Spaulding  mansion  was  the  most  sump- 
tuous in  the  wealthy  community  of  Lans- 
ing. Herrick,  the  heir  of  the  house,  was 
a  handsome,  debonair  man  in  his  early  thir- 
ties. His  father  had  left  him  a  large  inherit- 
ance.   Everyone  knew  of  his   devotion  to  his 


frail,  old  mother.  The  young  girls  painted  him 
in  glowing  colors,  perhaps  because  he  rarely 
attended  any  of  the  social  functions,  and  was 
courteous  to  all,  but  one  sensed  his  aloofness. 
Prances  Howard  and  her  friend,  Clyde  Thomas 
were  playing  tennis.  With  approving  eyes, 
Herrick  gazed  at  Frances,  as  he  commented 
to  his  friend  Guy  Krause,  also  a  broker,  on  the 
girl's  beauty  and  charm,  He  had  remembered 
her  since  she  was  a  wee  girl,  and  marveled  at 
the  lovely  young  woman  into  which  she  had 
developed.  Two  waifs  wandered  into  this  sel- 
ect colony,  and  Herrick  was  kind  to  them,  re- 
moving a  splinter  from  the  little  boy's  foot.  In 
the  evening  the  men  visited  a  restaurant,  where 
they  dined.  Frances  came  in,  followed  by  a 
group  of  young  people.  Spaulding  asked  her 
to  dance,  and  later  drove  her  home.  It  was 
evident  the  young  girl  reacted  favorably  to  his 
attentions.  Before  departing,  Frances  invited 
Spaulding  to  partake  in  the  festive  birthday 
party  which  they  were  giving  for  her  brother, 
Wallace.  The  boy  was  expected  home  the  next 
day,  from  the  Southern  University.  When 
Frances  mentioned  that  Wallace  was  an  Alto, 
Alto  Frat  man,  Herrick  added  that  he  too 
had  graduated  that  college  years  ago,  and  had 
belonged  to  the  same  fraternity.  With  a  part- 
ing kiss,  which  delighted  and  surprised  Frances, 
Herrick  took  his  leave.  The  next  day  Wallace 
arrived,  with  his  schoolmates,  and  their  girls. 
Frances  teased  him  about  Clyde,  whom  he 
loved.  Herrick  sent  flowers  and  a  note  inform- 
ing Frances  he  was  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  go  to  Brinton,  and  could  not  join  the  group. 
A  gay  time  was  enjoyed  by  the  young  people. 
Mr.  Howard  was  worried  because  his  son  seem- 
ed to  display  such  an  evident  fondness  for 
whisky.  He  felt  a  special  tenderness  towards 
Wallace,  since  his  birth  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  wife's  death. 

The  Junior  League  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  were  giving  a  Garden  Party,  for  which 
Herrick  kindly  allowed  them  to  use  his  grounds. 
The  older  Mr.  Howard  became  aware  of  the  in- 
fatuation between  his  daughter  and  Herrick. 
He  begged  the  girl  to  wait  six  months  before 
making  any  definite  decision.  Mr.  Howard 
knew  that  the  suave  Mr.  Spaulding  drank  too 
much  whisky,  without  becoming  inebriated  by 
it,  because  he  was  so  accustomed  to  the  potent 
stuff.  Near  this  rich  little  world,  a  boot-leg- 
ging outfit  was  operating  its  activities.  One 
night  as  they  were  busy  loading  up  a  truck,  Mr. 
Basil  Miller,  the  leader  of  the  gang  had  words 
with  Clem  Hilt,  his  assistant.  Clem's  wife 
had  been  hurt  in  a  motor  accident,  and  begged 
the  chief  to  be  allowed  off  duty,  so  that  he 
could  rush  to  her  aid.  Miller  refused,  as  Clem 
was  the  only  other  man  who  knew  the  radio 
signals  and  clutch  devices  of  the  truck.  When 
Ciem  defiantly  insisted  on  leaving,  Miller  struck 
him,  his  ring  marking  the  forehead  of  the  man. 
Clem  fell  into  the  dark  waters  beneath  the 
bridge,  on  which  they  were  standing.  Frank, 
Hilt's  brother,  approached  Basil  shortly  after 
this,  inquiring  after  Clem.  But  Basil  could 
give  no  information.  When  Frank  noticed  that 
Miller's  ring  was  soiled  with  blood  and  a  few 
hairs,  Basil  nonchalantly  waved  his  words  aside. 
Not  being  able  to  manage  the  brakes,  and  to 
avoid  the  approaching  train,  Miller  jumped 
from  the  truck.  Slightly  hurt,  he  crawled  back 
to  his  home,  where  his  mistress  nursed  him. 
Again  she  pleaded  with  her  lover  to  marry  her, 
and  make  their  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
crippled,  legitimate  offsprings.  With  harsh 
words,  Miller  refused. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Howard  and  Frances  and 
Herrick  attended  a  race,  policemen  surrounded 
Spaulding's  car.  The  blue-coats,  mistaking 
Herrick  for  Miller,  the  boot-legger,  wish  to  ar- 
rest him.  Explanations  ensued  and  apologeti- 
cally they  departed.  Guy  Krause  took  Wallace 
to  The  Lone  Star  one  night,  the  club  owned 
by  Basil.  It  was  a  strange  place,  beautifully 
furnished,  with  lovely  girls  dancing  and  flitting 
about.  Basil's  mistress  was  there,  looking  sad, 
with  her  two  boys.  Having  made  Wallace 
drunk,  Basil  won  his  money  at  roulette.  All 
the  guests  left  the  place  fleeced  or  robbed  of 
their  money,  yet  feared  exposing  Miller,  since 
they  were  ashamed  to  have  the  public  know 
of  their  visits  to  places  of  ill-repute.  At  the 
Country  Club  Boat  House,  Wallace  met  Spauld- 
ing, his  sister's  fiance,  for  the  first  time.  With 
a  great  shock,  he  remembered  Miller,  who  was 
none  other  than  Spaulding.  Not  wishing  to 
tell  Frances  yet,  he  did  not  reveal  Herrick's 
identity  at  once. 

Wallace  was  working  for  Uncle  Mark,  his 
father's  rich  brother.  One  day  he  told  Frances 
of  Herrick's  double  life,  but  she  scoffed  at  him. 
But  when  a  rare,  first  edition  was  missing,  and 
Enoch,  the  colored  servant  in  the  Howard  home 
thought  he  saw  Herrick  take  it,  the  girl's 
heart  contracted  with  pain.  Meanwhile  Hilt  was 
trying  to  locate  his  brother's  boy.  One  day 
while  Wallace  was  at  the  office,  Guy  paid  him  a 
visit,  bringing  him  a  gift  of  strong  whisky. 
When  he  left,  the  boy  sipped  the  liquor  as  he 
worked,  getting  slowly  inebriated.  In  his  in- 
toxicated state,  he  stole  money  out  of  his 
uncle's  safe,  which  he  meant  to  replace  after 
winning  a  large  sum  on  races,  of  which  Guy 
had  informed  him.  When  Uncle  Mark  discover- 
ed Wallace's  treachery,  he  was  grief-stricken 
and  banished  the  boy  from  his  home  and  office. 
Frances,  learning  of  the  sad  affair,  went  to  her 


uncle.  They  agreed  that  if  Frances  left  home 
and  secured  a  job,  and  made  good,  Uncle  Mark 
would  give  Wallace  another  chance.  Without 
telling  anyone  of  this  wager,  the  girl  left  home, 
and  after  many  terrible  experiences,  secured 
work  as  secretary  to  Judge  Henderson.  His 
son  Oscar  soon  noticed  Frances  and  fell  in  love 
with  her.  Revealing  her  address  to  Herrick, 
but  not  the  cause  of  her  moving,  he  visited  her, 
trying  to  persuade  her  to  marry  him  at  once. 
But  she  remained  true  to  the  promise  to  her 
father  and  brother.  Now  she  learned  the  true 
treacherous  nature  of  Herrick,  when  Hilt  who 
had  recovered  his  brother's  body,  discovered  he 
had  been  killed  before  falling  into  the  water, 
and  came  to  the  Judge  for  aid.  Also  Basil's 
mistress  called  on  Henderson,  revealing  him  to 
be  Herrick  and  asking  his  advice  about  mak- 
ing Spaulding's  children  legal.  The  period  of 
probation  up,  Frances,  exposing  her  origin  to 
the  Judge,  left  his  employ.  She  returned  to 
Uncle  Mark,  who  greeted  her  warmly,  and  he 
accepted  Wallace  back  in  his  office.  Herrick's 
mother  had  died — his  last  lease  to  human  love 
gone.  One  day  as  he  rode  along  with  Guy  and 
two  women,  all  of  them  intoxicated,  their  car 
collided  with  Frances's  roadster.  The  four 
were  killed,  and  Frances  suffered  minor  bruises. 
She  was  convalescing, — peace  invading  her  tu- 
multuous spirit,  as  she  watched  Clyde  and  Wal- 
lace, happy  that  her  friend  had  forgiven  her 
brother.  Oscar  Henderson  came  to  visit  her, 
imprinting  his  picture  on  her  sad  heart.  Uncle 
Mark  and  Mr.  Howard  nodded  wisely,  as  they 
knew  that  youth  soon  forgets  its  tragedies  in 
new  joys. 


ANOTHER   AFFLICTED  FLAPPER 
Will  Rodney 

DAVE  TOMPKINS  was  storming  at  his 
spouse,  as  he  denounced  Tom  Laverty, 
the  poet  friend  of  his  daughter,  Betty. 
Annie  listened  calmly  to  her  husband's  eruption. 
With  understanding  of  her  mate's  temper,  she 
tried  to  explain  that  he  ought  to  let  Betty 
alone.  Annie  talked  of  the  varying  idiosyn- 
crasies of  society.  At  this  long  word,  Dave 
exploded,  as  he  queried  whether  she  meant 
idiots  and  crazes.  The  subject  of  discussion 
appeared,  terminating  the  riot.  Mrs.  Tompkins 
was  very  gracious  to  the  young  man,  leaving 
him  with  Dave,  while  she  went  to  fetch  her 
daughter.  Tom,  feeling  the  older  man's  anta- 
gonism, awkwardly  attempted  to  create  conver- 
sation. With  affected  language,  he  spoke  of 
astral  regions.  Then  he  offered  Dave  some 
'briny'  peanuts,  which  he  explained,  when  the 
older  man's  face  puckered  up  in  confusion, 
were  merely  salted.  Fortunately  Annie  and 
Betty  entered  the  room,  relieving  the  rising 
tension.  The  young  pair  were  left  alone.  Tom 
slipped  a  shining  engagement  ring  on  the  girl's 
finger.  At  midnight  he  left  Betty.  When  the 
father  saw  the  band  of  gold,  topped  off  by  a 
diamond,  the  next  day,  he  was  infuriated.  Betty, 
having  no  puny  spirit  herself,  raged  back.  Mr. 
Tompkins  was  sure  that  no  man  who  walked 
about  spouting  rhymes  and  complicated  words, 
could  make  a  good  husband,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Three  days  later,  Tom  again 
visited  the  Tompkins.  Betty  was  slightly  ner- 
vous, remembering  her  father's  threat  to  evict 
the  young  man.  But  the  evening  passed  with 
no  mishaps,  until  mid-night,  when  Dave  ap- 
peared in  the  room,  and  roared  at  Tom.  Ac- 
tually throwing  the  poet  out,  followed  by  his 
coat  and  hat,  Mr.  Tompkins  ordered  Betty  to 
bed. 

The  girl  climbed  the  steps,  leading  to  her 
room,  with  fury  in  her  heart.  An  hour  later, 
still  thinking  of  the  mistreated  Tom,  she  phoned 
him.  At  first  he  was  cold  and  indignant  at  the 
treatment  received  from  her  father.  But  her 
tears  and  apologetic  words  softened  his  ire.  A 
bright  idea  enveloped  Betty.  She  asked  Tom 
whether  she  could  spend  the  night  at  his  sis- 
ter's house,  adding  that  she  would  leave  a 
note  for  her  parents,  saying  she  was  going  to 
be  married  in  the  morning.  Of  course,  Betty  ex- 
plained that  the  whole  affair  would  only  be  a 
practical  joke,  to  frighten  her  father.  After 
some  silence  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  Tom, 
intrigued  by  the  romantic  quality  of  the  sugges- 
tion, agreed.  In  a  short  while  they  met  at  the 
gate,  carefully  swinging  it,  so  as  to  avoid  its 
squeaking.  The  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
Dave,  with  eloquent  flourishes,  related  the 
night's  events.  Annie's  lips  tightened  as  she 
shook  her  head  in  disapproval  of  his  rather  bold 
act.  Betty  did  not  appear.  The  mother  ran  up 
to  her  room  to  find  out  why  she  was  still  in 
bed.  Triumphantly  she  returned,  holding  up 
Betty's  note.  At  first  Mr.  Tompkins  raved.  But 
after  awhile,  he  quieted  down.  Dave  told  Annie 
he  had  only  meant  the  advice  for  Betty's  good. 
Instead  he  realized  he  had  merely  precipitated 
what  he  dreaded,  by  his  unwise  tactics. 

Betty  herself  soon  arrived.  Her  father 
seemed  quite  meek.  When  she  explained  that 
she  was  not  married  yet,  her  parents  almost 
fainted.  Mr.  Tompkins  decided  since  he  had 
already  gone  through  all  the  pangs  of  being  a 
new  father-in-law,  Betty  may  as  well  really 
marry.  The  girl  smiled  wisely,  as  she  phoned 
Tom  immediately,  telling  him  she  had  truly 
secured  the  consent  of  the  violent  Dave.  His 
admiring  voice  floated  over  the  phone,  as  he 
flattered  her  on  her  keen  perception.    With  a 
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grand  gesture,  Betty  waved  his  compliments 
aside,  as  she  shifted  the  glory  to  Tom's  poetic 
shoulders. 

 o  

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PAST 
Tudno  Jones 


YOUNG  man  stood  desolately  in  a  room. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  touched  remem- 
bered objects,  filling  his  heart  with  added 
T„   -u:~  v, a   ViolH   n    lptter.   the  re- 


mainder  of  the  living  memory  of  his  mother. 
He  recollected  his  strange  childhood,  when  the 
boys  had  teased  him  because  he  had  no  father. 
When  he  had  tugged  at  his  parent's  skirts, 
pleading  to  know  about  her  husband,  her  lips 
would  tremble  and  her  eyes  would  fill  with 
tears,  as  she  would  gently  brush  him  aside. 
Now  this  piece  of  paper  explained  the  mystery. 
Marie  had  been  married  to  a  wealthy  college 
boy,  when  she  was  quite  young.  Fearing  the 
wrath  of  his  rich  family,  because  he  had  wedded 
beneath  his  station,  they  had  kept  the  alliance 
secret.  His  father,  calling  for  the  boy,  on  his 
way  to  India,  discovered  his  son  was  married 
The  man  was  filled  with  rage.  He  had  stormed 
at  Marie,  as  he  sketched  his  son's  ruin,  if  he 
remained  with  a  girl  of  inferior  breeding.  Grief- 
stricken,  and  allowing  themselves  to  be  domin- 
ated by  the  old  man,  they  had  agreed  to  part. 
The  girl  had  accepted  the  large  sum  of  money, 
for  her  child's  sake,  as  she  desired  to  give  him 
a  thorough  education.  Her  boy-husband  left 
with  his  father  for  India.  She  had  never  heard 
from  him.  Buddy  resolved  to  locate  his  father, 
even  if  he  had  to  travel  to  strange  countries 
to  find  him.  First  he  had  to  secure  work  and 
earn  some  money.  Packing  up  his  small  pos- 
sessions, he  parted  from  his  familiar  home. 

On  the  train,  he  met  a  lovely  girl,  but  did 
not  allow  himself  to  know  her.  First  Buddy 
had  a  mission  to  perform.  Having  been  trained 
in  aeroplane  mechanics,  he  secured  work  with 
an  aerial  transportation  company,  and  soon  be- 
came the  finest  pilot.  The  waitress  at  the  cafe- 
teria, where  the  boys  had  their  meals,  turned 
out  to  be  the  attractive  young  lady  he  had 
noticed  on  the  train.  They  soon  became  friends. 
She  too  was  an  orphan.  Their  companionship 
ripened  into  love,  and  they  agreed  to  marry, 
as  soon  as  they  had  sufficient  money.  Her 
name  was  Maria,  similar  to  that  of  his  mother, 
which  warmed  Buddy's  heart.  One  day,  as  he 
returned  to  his  room,  after  work,  a  special  de- 
livery letter  awaited  him.  It  was  addressed 
from'  New  York  City,  and  signed  by  Henry  W. 
Langford.  The  note  urged  that  he  visit  the 
writer  immediately,  as  he  had  important  news 
to  convey  to  the  boy.  Buddy  left  this  forward- 
ing address  with  Maria,  and  hurried  to  New 
York.  An  old  man  in  a  luxurious  study  greeted 
him.  A  strange  story  he  revealed  to  Buddy  of 
dark  India,  and  a  life  of  grief  at  being  separated 
from  the  woman  he  had  loved.  Buddy,  real- 
izing this  man  was  his  father,  became  ill  from 
the  sudden  shock.  When  he  recovered,  Buddy 
learned  that  Maria  had  visited  him  during  his 
illness. 

Mr.  Langford  had  turned  her  away,  explain- 
ing to  the  boy  that  he  could  not  marry  the 
girl,  since  she  was  beneath  his  social  standing. 
Buddy,  with  fiery  words,  exposed  the  suffering 
his  mother  had  experienced  because  of  a  sim- 
ilar event,  and  even  the  barren  life  to  which 
his  father  had  been  subjected,  because  he  had 
relinquished  his  love.  He  rushed  track  to  find 
Maria,  but  she  was  gone.  Returning  to  New 
York,  he  found  her  at  his  father's  home.  The 
old  man  repented,  not  wishing  to  spoil  their 
lives,  as  his  own  had  been  destroyed.  He  lived 
in  their  happiness. 

 o  

BUDDIES 
Earle  S.  Frederick 

NEWS  came  to  Don  Masters  that  a  new 
shiek  had  been  slowly  winning  the  affec- 
tion of  his  own  loyal  girl  friend.  Barbara 
had  never  questioned  Don's  way  of  showing 
up  on  college  vacations  and  occasional  week- 
ends with  a  non-committal  but  affectionate 
grace  and  tenderness.  Don  mistook  her  ac- 
quiescence for  understanding,  and  in  his  awk- 
ward manner,  thanked  his  stars  that  he  need 
not  be  embarrassed  and  harassed  by  a  formal 
declaration.  This  faith  on  her  part  seemed 
beautiful  to  him,  and  his  love  grew  on  the 
strength  of  an  illusion.  Don  now  had  but  one 
year  to  finish  school,  and  he  returned  to  Bar- 
bara full  of  anticipation  and  love.  He  refused 
to  believe  the  stories  that  his  chums  had  been 
telling,  of  the  town's  latest  arrival — Gail  An- 
drews— and  the  attention  he  had  been  shower- 
ing upon  Barbara.  Jimmy,  Pug,  Slim,  and  Har- 
per were  too  much  excited  by  the  news  of  en- 
suing war,  to  be  able  to  render  accurate  re- 
ports of  so  insignificant  a  detail  as  the  boy 
and  girl  affairs  in  the  small  town  in  the  North- 
east corner  of  Missouri. 

But  Don  discovered  that  Gail  was  not  a  myth 
but  a  reality.  Barbara  had  fallen  for  his  dul- 
cet voice  and  his  sweet,  graceful  manner,  quite 
as  a  woman  would,  who  had  for  three  years 
born  patiently  the  gawky  crudities  of  social  be- 
havior of  which  a  youth  like  Don  was  guilty. 
Don  knew,   with   vivid  unhappiness,   how  far 


inferior  to  himself,  and  to  all  the  other  whole- 
some boys  whom  Barbara  knew,  this  suave 
older  man  was,  but,  always  inarticulate,  he 
found  himself  now  completely  lost  in  an  effort 
to  impress  her  with  his  own  •  worth,  and  his 
seriousness  of  purpose.  Alas,  what  she  had 
taken  for  an  unimportant  .girlhood  friendship, 
she  could  not  now  allow  to  interfere  with  her 
utter  infatuation  with  Gail.  Don  rose,  weary 
from  his  futile  efforts,  and  rejoined  his  com- 
rades. 

He  found  them  busily  and  excitedly  discus- 
sing the  war.  It  had  come,  at  last.  Don  had 
never  intended  to  join  unless  drafted,  but  now 
there  was  no  reason  for  his  remaining  behind. 
Utterly  dejected  in  spirit,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  accompany  the  others,  where 
hell-fire  and  squalor  erased  every  image  of 
beauty  and  love  that  still  beat  like  fresh  wounds 
in  youth's  heart.  The  other  boys  noticed  Don's 
dejection,  but  carefully  refrained  from  mention- 
ing Babs  or  Gail  to  him.  The  horrors  of  the 
war  served  him  in  good  stead. 

Arrived  in  France,  the  company,  with 
others  in  their  squad,Tony,  Schmidt,  Johnson, 
spent  tedious  hours  in  training  for  trench  war- 
fare before  finally  being  declared  fit  for  front 
line  service. 

After  serving  on  several  quiet  sectors  and 
participating  in  various  escapades,  the  squad 
was  dispatched  with  the  Division  to  the 
Picardy,  where  the  Boche  were  conducting  a 
big  drive. 

Johnson  having  been  killed  and  Pug  wounded, 
two  replacements  named  Burke  and  Ryan  were 
assigned  to  the  squad.  Burke  was  blown  to 
pieces  by  a  shell  just  before  the  company  was 
withdrawn  to  a  battered  village  to  serve  as 
support. 

The  Boche  artillery  learning  the  town  was 
occupied,  laid  down  a  heavy  fire  for  destruc- 
tion. At  the  first  crash  Harper  spun  around 
and  pitched  to  the  ground,  a  crimson  splotch 
appearing  beneath  the  right  shoulder.  This 
kept  him  behind,  but  he  rejoined  the  old  com- 
pany later  on. 

A  noticeable  change  had  come  over  these  men 
who,  several  months  before  had  been  so  care- 
free. The  intense  suffering  and  exposure  of 
the  past  winter,  together  with  the  fears,  and 
privations,  was  leaving  its  mark.  Their  newly- 
acquired  hardness  of  character  was  manifested 
in  every  action,  speech,  mannerism.  Even  their 
features  mellowed  to  the  intensity  of  mature 
manhood. 

Occasionally  the  boys  escaped  on  a  little 
pleasure  trip  of  their  own,  to  be  either  recap- 
tured, or  to  return  of  their  own  free  will,  when 
their  money  was  exhausted  At  one  time  they 
were  appointed,  so  they  were  led  to  believe, 
members  of  the  Secret  Service,  which  was  a 
thrilling  experience,  besides  a  chance  to  get  a 
good  square  meal.  Two  of  the  buddies  were 
given  a  chance  to  train  for  commissions,  but 
refused  to  leave  the  company  and  any  one  of 
their  chums  behind. 

At  Missy-aux-Boise  ravine,  beside  Soissons, 
the  Germans  had  prepared  to  make  their  main 
resistance.  The  doughboys  were  twice  repulsed. 
The  reserve  battalion  being  brought  forward, 
the  attack  was  resumed  simultaneously  from 
the  front  and  both  flanks.  Progress  was  slow 
and  men  fell  fast.  The  platoon  lieutenant  was 
killed  in  mid-stream. 

News  had  come  that  Andrews  had  joined 
the  army,  and  Barbara  had  left  home  a  month 
previous,  nobody  knew  whither.  More  bad  news 
followed.  After  Soissons,  Don  took  stock  of  his 
buddies.  Jimmy  disabled.  His  own  little  squad 
torn  to  pieces.  Tony  dead.  Miller  dead,  Slim 
and  Pug  wounded.  Harper  not  to  be  found, 
but  dead  of  course.  How  could  it  have  been 
otherwise  in  this  hell-trap?  Only  "Alice"  and 
himself  left. 

Don  was  made  Platoon  Sergeant  despite  pro- 
testations. Harper  had  been  found,  wounded, 
as  well  as  Pug,  and  a  new  chum,  who  called 
himself  Larry.  Having  been  left  behind,  in  a 
woods  with  a  detail,  in  company  with  Pug,  Slim, 
Harper,  Alice,  and  a  replacement  called  Bolo 
they  surprised  a  group  of  Boche  whom  they 
pressed  into  service  as  guides  and  litter  bearers. 
Riding  in  style  to  the  advanced  positions,  they 
came  up  with  a  company  of  their  battalion 
just  in  time  to  advance  with  them.  Don  was 
fated  to  meet  Andrews,  and  side  by  side  these 
two  enemies  fought  away  their  hostility,  until 
the  truly  commendable  behavior  of  the  older 
man,  and  his  steadfast  loyalty  as  a  buddy  to 
Don,  surprised  the  young  man  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  rival.  At  a  fierce  battle,  Andrews 
had  several  times  endeavored  to  explain  some- 
thing to  Don,  but  the  latter  refused  to  allow 
any  mention  of  Babs  between  them.  He  was 
not  going  to  be  a  sore  loser.  In  fact,  when 
Gail  was  wounded,  Don  went  out  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  to  recover  his  body,  and 
was  shot  and  seriously  wounded. 

When  he  recovered,  it  was  Babs  who  whis- 
pered the  first  sweet  words  that  gave  him  con- 
sciousness. His  first  cry  was  for  Andrews, 
whom  he  had  tried  to  save  for  her  sake  but 
Slim  shouted  out,  with  no  regard  for  the  con- 
ventionalities of  a  sick-bed,  that  Andrews  had 
been  dispatched  to  another  hospital,  after  sadly 
lamenting  that  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  himself  explaining  to  Don  that  it.  was  for 
him  that  Babs  had  come  over  to  the  front, 
when    she   realized   her   mistake    about  Gail. 


Don  had  little  of  his  strength  left,  but  enough 
vigor  poured  through  his  body  by  virtue  of  his 
resolve  to  live — for  now  at  last  he  had.  some- 
thing to  live  for,  nursed  by  the  tender  hands 
of  the  repentant  Babs. 


THE  GOAL  OF  HER  DREAMS 
La   Belle  E.  Narris 

LITTLE  is  known  of  the  sturdy  ambitions 
that  flare  up  and  die  in  obscurity,  in  the 
heart  of  the  backwoods  stretches  of  our 
country.  So  primitive  are  these  little;  farming- 
towns,  that  the  courage  and  intelligence  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  of  its  inhabitants  with 
enough  imagination  to  escape  could  be.  matched 
with  that  of  our  greatest  statesman.  This 
story  deals  with  one  such  individual — only  a 
little  girl,  but  a  human  being  inspired  by  a 
dream  of  what  life  outside  her  narrow  en- 
vironment might  yet  be. 

Ellen  was  named  after  her  aunt,  .  a  sweet 
and  gentle  old  lady  whose  attributes  were  -hand- 
ed down  to  her  namesake,  together  with  her 
affection.  When  Aunt  Ellen  joined  the  family, 
the  girl's  sscret  hopes  came  to  have  a  voice,  for 
one  whom  this  ostensibly  rich  personage  favored 
was  deserving  of  general  recognition.  Besides 
little  Ellen  was  in  herself  a  most  lovable,  .un- 
selfish character,  whose  constant  thought  was 
for  her  two  younger  sisters,  Marcella  and 
Louise.  She  lived  an  inner  life  of  great  beauty, 
by  virtue  of  her  exorbitant  reading,  and  dream- 
ed of  high  school,  while  the  busy  harvest  sea- 
son still  kept  her  away  from  even  elementary 
school. 

One  day  Ellen  Reuben,  in  defiance  of  her  mo- 
ther, whose  own  troubles  with  a  drunken  hus- 
band made  her  harsh  and  irritable,  visited  a 
kindly  neighbor,  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Ellen  had  con- 
ceived of  the  plan  of  selling  their  extra  vegetab- 
les on  the  road,  and  saving  the  profits  for  a  fund 
that  would  enable  her  to  enter  high  school. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  thought  the  girl's  idea  splendid, 
and  offered  her  an  opportunity  of  partnership, 
promising  to  do  her  utmost  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Reuben's  that  the  plan  would  do  nobody  any 
harm,  and  possibly  could  bring  Ellen  some 
happiness. 

At  last  Ellen  had  her  wish.  It  meant  more 
work,  but  the  girl's  intelligence  and  business 
efficiency  made  the  venture  an  instant  success. 
She  had  one  misfortune  in  giving  a  woman  a 
week's  credit,  who  thereupon  disappeared.  Then 
came  a  youth  who  stole  her  cash  register.  But 
when  the  boy  gallantly  returned  her  money, 
several  weeks  later,  and  the  old  woman  came 
and  paid  off  her  debts,  Ellen's  faith  in  humanity 
was  quickly  restored.  Her  funds  were  now 
large  enough  for  her  to  start  school,  and  she 
had  only  her  father's  drunken  protestations  to 
confront.  She  visited  his  bootlegger,  and  plead- 
ed with  him  to  withhold  some  of  the  liquor 
from  Mr.  Reuben. 

Aunt  Ellen  had  demonstrated  her  love  for  the 
ambitious  girl  by  a  gift  of  a  beautiful  grey 
pony,  which  she  called  "Stone  Wall."  This 
animal  was  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  hap- 
piness, and  taught  Ellen  the  friendship  that 
can  arise  in  the  heart  of  a  brute.  Her  aunt 
then  accompanied  her  on  a  delightful  visit  to 
the  shops,  where  the  first  real  clothes  were 
purchased  for  her,  so  that  she  might  enter 
school  well  clothed.  Barberry  High  School  was 
populated  with  a  class  socially  above  hers,  and 
she  knew  she  would  have  to  struggle  in  order 
to  make  friends  among  the  wealthy  girls  and 
boys.  Clothes  was  at  least  an  initial  rung  on 
the  ladder. 

The  students  at  school  were  of  two  kinds' — 
the  pleasure-loving,  continually  out  on  dances 
or  sports,  and  the  intellectuals,  who  kept  to 
themselves  and  took  their  books  very  seriously. 
Needless  to  say,  Ellen  belonged  to  the  latter, 
for  her  schooling  was  hard-earned,  and  she 
dared  not  waste  her  time.  At  last  this  short 
period  of  happiness  ended,  when  the  bank  in 
which  Ellen's  savings  were  placed  failed,  and 
her  irate  father  called  to  take  her  back  to 
the  farm.  He  had  stood  about  all  the  educa- 
tion he  could  from  this  wayward  child.  She 
accompanied  him,  silent,  her  heart  aching  for 
the  loss  of  one  special  companion — Normand 
Dillon. 

Succeeding  events  occur  in  quick  procession. 
Ellen  runs  away  from  home  and  secures  a  job 
in  Mrs.  Ritz's  candy  store.  Here  her  propriet- 
ress treats  her  abominably,  taking  away  her 
prized  "Stone  Wall"  and  then  discharging  her. 
Ellen  flees  to  the  home  of  the  wealthiest  cus- 
tomer, a  Mme.  Roulette,  whose  fondness  for 
the  girl  is  maternal.  She  adopts  her,  and  takes 
her  along  to  "Roulette's  Circle,"  a  country 
home.  Here  she  again  meets  Normand  Dillon 
as  a  guest,  and  he  is  overjoyed  at  being  able 
to  spend  his  evenings  with  her.  He  has  been 
lonely.  They  are  married  before  long,  and  even 
Mr.  Reuben  is  reconciled,  for  in  his  sorrow  over 
the  loss  of  his  daughter,  he  had  vowed  never 
to  take  a  drink,  and  he  has  come  to  appreciate 
her  worth  as  any  sober  man  would. 


BIG  PAY 
Delilah  K.  Smith 

IN  a  humble  cabin  located  in  the  rugged  hills 
of   Tennessee,    lived   the    Snodgrass  familv. 
The  father  had  grown  old  in  his  long  years 
of  attempting  to  wrest  a  livelihood  from  the 
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stubborn  soil.  Mrs.  Snodgrass  had  become  hard 
and  nagging  through  the  continual  quarrel  with 
the  elements.  The  children  as  yet  were  unaf- 
fected by  the  struggle  with  the  earth.  Phil, 
who  was  twenty  years  old,  helped  his  father, 
and  Tom,  aged  twelve,  occasionally  lightened 
the  household  with  his  mischievous  pranks. 
Bella  Snodgrass,  the  daughter  of  seventeen, 
was  hardly  aware  of  her  lithe,  strong  body  and 
her  fresh,  alive  face  framed  in  two  shining 
black  braids,  which  blended  with  her  dark, 
alert  eyes.  She  had  lived  in  the  harsh  atmos- 
phere of  the  home,  and  swore  like  a  boy.  Her 
beautiful  teeth  were  stained  with  tobacco- 
juice.  She  "  had  been  smoking  since  she  was 
five  years  o+d.  The  habit  began  as  a  bit  of  fun 
.to '  amuse  her  elders,  and  had  remained  with 
her.  One  day,  the  humming  noise  of  an  aero- 
plane brought  Bella  out.  Hands  on  supple  hips, 
she  gazed  at  the  bird-like  vehicle,  curiosity 
about  the  outer  world  creeping  slowly  into  her 
spirit.  Wi.th  horrified  eyes,  she  watched  the 
plane  q-uiver  about  precariously  in  the  air,  and 
crash  to  earth.  The  girl  rushed  to  the  shat- 
tered bits  of  mechanism,  shouting  to  Tom  to 
join  her.  James  Radcliff,  a  man  of  twenty- 
eight,  lay  prostrated.  His  leg  was  broken  and 
his  back  had  been  injured.  After  awhile,  Bella 
brought  him  to  consciousness.  Aided  by  an 
improvised  stretcher,  the  father  and  Phil  car- 
ried him  to  their  simple  dwelling.  Top  Notch 
was  fourteen  miles  up  along  a  mountain  side, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  fetch  a  doctor. 

Bella  nursed  James.  He  began  to  fill  the 
girl  -with  an  ache  for  the  outside  world.  'Her 
aptitude  for  horse-back  riding  and  daring  feats 
caused  him  to  tell  her  that  she  might  secure 
work  in  the  movies.  Like  a  bird,  restless  to  be 
on  flight,  Bella  could  not  sleep.  Tobacco  juice 
became  less  evident,  along  with  an  abandon- 
ment of  swear  words,  and  her  manner  became 
more  patient.  James  had  promised  to  take  her 
with  him,  when  he  departed  for  the  city.  He 
knew  of  a  school  where  she  could  be  trained 
in  the  many  things  of  which  she  had  no  knowl- 
edge. All  night,  she  sat  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  her  imagination  weaving  pictures  of  her 
future  life,  and  her  heart  filled  with  gratitude 
towards  James. 

The  day  of  departure  dawned.  With  re- 
luctance, especially  the  skeptical  mother,  the 
family  waved  good-bye  to  Bella.  James 
left  Bella  at  Mother  Shipley's  exclusive  school. 
Having  disposed  carefully  of  his  ward,  he  went 
abroad  for  a  few  years.  The  days  of  exciting 
wonder  melted  into  acceptance  of  the  glorious 
city.  One  afternoon,  as  Bella  gazed  with  ad- 
miring eyes  at  shop-windows,  her  companion 
was  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  girl  did  not  know 
direction,  and  realized  she  was  far  away  from 
the  school.  After  several  unpleasant  adventures 
with  men,  from  whom  she  escaped,  Bella  rang 
Mrs.  Merritt's  door-bell.  The  lady  proved  to 
be  kind,  and  maintained  a  fine  boarding  house 
— for  movie  people.  The  girls  immediately  re- 
cognized the  country  lass'  potentialities  for  the 
screen,  and  brought  her  to  a  studio.  Bella 
found  herself  in  a  whirling  universe.  As  she 
walked  through  the  five  and  ten  cents  store, 
it  seemed  so  simple  to  pick  up  articles.  But 
the  detective  who  caught  her,  allowed  Bella 
to  go  free,  as  he  recognizzed  her  petty  stealing 
had  been  part  of  her  innocence  and  naivete, 
and  not  motivated  by  dishonesty.  Soon  she 
secured  a  part  in  "The  Whirligig  of  Time." 
In  the  actual  filming  of  a  canoe  scene,  she  was 
almost  drowned,  but  the  cinema  hands  rescued 
her.  She  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  attend  the  gala  ball  that  evening.  Dressed 
in  pale  green,  all  eyes  followed  the  magnetic 
figure  of  the  refreshing  girl.  Theodore  Brown, 
the  assistant  director,  had  long  noticed  Bella 
as  she  walked  through  the  studio.  Her  sim- 
plicity intrigued  him.  In  a  short  while,  they 
were  speeding  away  from  the  festivity.  The 
impetuous  young  man  had  inspired  her  with  his 
mood,  and  they  were  riding  to  secure  a  wedding 
license.  When  James  returned  from  Europe, 
he  was  delighted  with  his  ward's  happiness  and 
rapid  progress  in  the  pantomime  world.  Mr. 
Snodgrass  shook  his  head  when  he  read  Bella's 
letter,  announcing  her  wonderful  marriage,  as 
he  speculated  on  the  validity  of  such  strange 
happenings.  In  a  few  months  he  visited  his 
daughter,  to  ascertain  for  himself  her  good- 
fortune.  As  he  sat  in  the  sumptuous  living- 
room,  his  heavy  shoes  accentuated  in  contrast 
to  the  soft,  luxurious  rugs,  he  decided  they 
would  all  migrate  to  the  city,  if  such  miracles 
were  possible.  But  Mrs.  Snodgrass,  with  her 
womanly  wisdom  did  not  agree  that  magic 
existed.  In  definite  tones  she  informed  her 
spouse  that  Bella  must  have  had  the  stuff  in  her 
all  the  time.  Of  course  the  mother  did  not 
know  of  that  burning  ambition  in  the  girl,  or 
the  nights  spent  in  dreaming,  but  her  feminine 
intuition  understood  those  things  one  doesn't 
learn  in  books. 

 o  

FATE 

Elizabeth   Cornhart  Watson 

JOHN  NALBRO  was  a  dominating  father. 
Of  cynical  nature,  he  had  visions  of  reform- 
ing the  world,  and  bending  it  to  his  the- 
ories. His  wife  had  died  many  years  ago,  but 
his  two  beautiful  daughters,   Babette,   18,  and 


Julia,  20,  lived  with  him  in  New  York  City.  In 
order  to  attract  crowds  for  his  speeches,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  tenement  house  district,  he 
compelled  the  girls  to  precede  his  lectures,  by 
singing.  This  role  made  them  unhappy.  Julia 
defiantly  rebelled  against  her  parent's  fanati- 
cism. When  an  uncle  who  was  wealthy,  living 
in  Buenos  Aires,  invited  the  girls  to  live  with 
him,  Julia  happily  accepted,  deserting  her  fa- 
ther. But  Babette  remained  with  him,  much 
as  she  disliked  the  life  they  were  leading.  Mr. 
Nalbro  felt  bitter  towards  Julia  for  her  migra- 
tion' to  South  America.  Uncle  Robert  Fuller 
was  a  rich  rancher,  and  bought  his  niece  fine 
clothes  and  exquisite  jewelry.  Five  years 
elapsed.  Nalbro  and  Babette  left  America  and 
made  their  home  in  England,  in  a  section  along 
the  Thames.  Fuller  and  Julia  also  had  sailed 
to  England,  and  were  living  near  the  Nalbros, 
without  any  knowledge  of  this  Babette  dis- 
covered her  sister's  presence,  but  did  not  visit 
Julia.  Only  occasionally  she  would  adroitly 
manage  to  catch  glimpses  of  Julia,  as  she  walk- 
ed through  the  park  in  her  expensive  finery, 
without  the  girl  suspecting  the  close  presence 
of  Babette. 

Cyril  Livingston  resided  near  the  Fullers. 
After  five  years,  he  had  returned  to  his  estate. 
His  sister  Dorothy  had  been  burned  to  death 
at  her  coming-out  ball.  After  this  tragedy, 
he  had  left  England.  He  soon  became  friendly 
with  his  neighbors.  Julia  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  him.  He  was  fond  of  the  girl,  but  did 
not  respond  completely  to  her  profound  emo- 
tion. Aware,  however,  of  her  intense  affec- 
tion, they  became  engaged.  Babette's  voice 
.had  always  been  beautifully  lyrical.  Now  she 
sang  each  Sunday  in  a  nearby  church.  One 
Sunday  as  Cyril  was  bicycling  through  the  Eng- 
lish country-side,  he  heard  her  magical  tones, 
and  filled  with  Curosity,  entered  the  church. 
After  this  incident,  he  regularly  attended  this 
church  on  Sundays.  Babette  and  Cyril  became 
friends.  Then  the  pair  became  lovers.  Despite 
his  adoration  of  Babette,  he  felt  he  could  not 
betray  his  vow  to  marry  Julia.  In  the  interim 
Mr.  Nalbro  died,  and  Babette  had  to  accept  her 
uncle's  urging  that  she  live  with  him  and  Julia. 

When  Cyril  came  to  the  house,  and  discovered 
the  two  g'irls,  in  whose  life  he  was  involved, 
were  sisters,  his  amazement  was  great.  Babette 
too  was  astonished  to  learn  Cyril  was  Julia's 
fiance.  But  she  and  Cyril  had  a  talk,  in  which 
Babette  relinquished  any  hold  on  him,  and  de- 
cided that  they  ought  to  forget  their  affection, 
since  he  was  obligated  to  wed  Julia.  Julia 
knew  nothing  of  this  intrigue,  and  they  shielded 
her  from  any  possible  pain,  which  knowledge 
of  this  tale  would  bring  her.  One  night  Julia 
could  not  sleep.  She  wandered  into  the  room 
in  which  her  father's  possessions  had  been 
placed.  With  a  foreboding  of  sadness,  she  rum- 
maged through  his  desk,  yet  felt  compelled  by 
an  inner  urge  to  continue.  She  was  shocked 
when  she  found  an  envelope  addressed  to  her. 
The  contents  revealed  the  love  between  Cyril 
a.nd  Babette,  and  begged  her  to  give  up  Cyril. 
The  unexpected  news  stunned  her,  and  for  many 
weeks  she  was  very  ill.  Upon  recovery,  she 
left  for  Italy.  The  doctor  warned  against  any 
shock,  which  would  prove  fatal  in  her  weak 
condition.  One  day,  as  she  opened  the  small 
jewel  dox,  to  gaze  at  her  engagement  ring,  her 
eyes  met  a  cracked  stone.  She  saw  in  this  ac- 
cident, a  symbolic  undertone.  In  a  short  while, 
Julia  passed  away.  After  a  year,  Babette  and 
Cyril  were  married,  and  lived  happily  in  each 
other's  love. 

 o  

A   FRIEND   IN    NEED   IS  A   FRIEND  INDEED 
Elias  Franklin  Shafer 

CHARLIE,  John  and  Joe  were  companions. 
At  heart,  they  were  really  good.  But  with 
the  restless  energy  of  youth,  managed  to 
involve  themselves  in  scrapes.  Big  Tom,  the 
jovial  Irish  policeman,  decided  to  punish  them 
for  their  pranks.  He  feared,  despite  the  true 
innocen"e  of  their  mischief-loving  natures  that 
some  day  thev  might  find  themselves  in  real 
situa+ions  of  d'stress,  caused  by  harmless  antics. 
Frank,  a  resident  of  the  same  street,  always 
had  a  friendly  word  for  the  congenial  cop  who 
stood  on  the  corner.  When  Big  Tom  revealed 
his  plan  about  the  boys,  Frank  agreed  to  its 
wisdom.  But  they  arranged  to  have  the  lads 
sent  to  Frank,  who  desired  to  befriend  them. 
In  a  hall  game  one  sunny  afternoon,  a  window 
was  shattered.  Big  Tom  carried  the  boys  off  to 
court.  The  three  youngsters  were  properly  re- 
primanded and  allowed  to  go  free,  with  Frank 
as  their  voluntary  probation  officer.  At  first, 
they  doubted  this  new  friend's  motives.  But 
instead  of  receiving  lectures,  the  older  man 
was  extremely  kind  to  them.  He  gave  parties 
for  the  boys,  and  played  the  piano  for  them. 
The  lads  softened,  and  began  to  reveal  their 
dreams  and  ambitions  to  Frank.  Charlie  wish- 
ed to  be  a  railroad  engineer;  John's  ambitions 
were  in  the  form  of  a  railroad  dispatcher;  Joe's 
desire  was  to  attain  the  role  of  movie  director. 

Frank  believed  in  God,  and  frequently  read 
the  Bible  to  the  boys,  expounding  the  beauty 
and  wisdom  of  the  script.  The  boys  began  to 
observe  religion  as  something  broader  than 
narrow  prejudice.     In  the  Bible  they  recognized 


poetic  literature,  as  well  as  profound  truths. 
They  began  to  attend  church,  listening  avidly 
to  the  young,  intelligent  preacher's  imaginative 
sermons.  They  joined  the  choir,  their  lusty 
voices  filling  the  auditorium.  Sunday  school 
became  a  habit.  Their  parents  were  delighted 
with  this  change.  In  the  past  their  efforts  to- 
wards reforming  the  boys  had  been  through  the 
medium  of  threats  and  angry  words.  Now 
Frank's  kind  companionship  had  so  easily 
brought  about  the  different  attitudes. 

The  lads  had  begun  to  work  towards  the 
materialization  of  their  ambitions.  At  this 
time  Frank  had  to  leave  the  town  to  go  west- 
ward, where  he  was  going  to  help  a  friend, 
a  miner.  Charlie  and  John  had  jobs  on  a  rail- 
road. Joe  had  obtained  an  assistant  director- 
ship in  the  movies.  With  sad  hearts,  they 
parted  from  Frank.  But  they  managed  to  get 
together,  when  Joe  traveled  West  with  a  troupe 
of  actors,  and  when  the  other  two  boys  took 
trips  westward  on  the  railroad  circuit.  With 
Frank's  aid,  his  friend's  mine  began  to  become 
valuable.  Norton  had  a  charming  daughter, 
who  liked  her  father's  friend.  Frank  felt  a  new 
stirring  in  his  heart,  for  lovely  Ina.  One  day 
Ina  had  disappeared.  Her  father,  in  a  rage 
of  temper,  threatened  to  shoot  all  the  Indians 
in  sight,  thinking  they  had  kidnapped  Ina. 
But  Frank  calmed  him.  After  careful  examina- 
tion, Frank  discovered  a  group  of  robbers  had 
run  off  with  Ina,  hoping  to  blackmail  the 
father  into  paying  ransom-money.  With  the  aid 
of  Charlie  and  John,  who  were  engineers  on  a 
railroad  westward-bound  and  Joe,  who  was 
travelling  with  a  group  of  actors,  Frank  staged 
a  fake  train  hold-up.  It  was  timed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hour  when  the  robiers  were  ab- 
ducting Ina,  whom  they  had  disguised  in  shabby 
clothes.  Through  this  ruse,  she  was  found,  and 
the  robbers  captured.  Frank  won  the  love  of 
Ina,  and  they  were  happily  married.  Norton 
desired  to  arrest  the  thieves,  but  through 
Frank's  influence,  became  their  friend,  and  they 
aided  Norton  in  facilitating  happy  relations 
between  the  Red  man  and  the  White  man. 
The  boys  often  visited  Frank  and  his  lovely 
wife,  and  peace  reigned  in  their  world. 


THE  BLOODSUCKER 
Eleanor  I.  KJosa 

OPAL  BLOSSOM  sat  in  a  curled-up  ball  in 
the  spacious  red  chair,  in  front  of  the 
warming  fire.  It  was  early  January,  and 
the  streets  outside  were  bleak  and  deserted. 
The  girl  thought  how  good  it  was  to  be  in  a 
cozy  house,  watching  the  flames  dance,  and 
listening  to  the  crackle  of  the  dwindling  logs. 
Her  sweet  mother  entered  the  room,  reminding 
her  daughter  of  the  hour,  which  signified  bed- 
time. But  Opal  begged  for  a  story  first,  Mrs. 
Blossom  smiled  gently,  as  she  took  herself  back 
to  the  hazy  past.  The  girl  clapped  her  hands 
with  glee,  as  she  always  enjoyed  hearing  tales 
of  her  parent's  childhood.  Mrs.  Blossom  be- 
gan her  yarn  of  Joyce,  who  was  herself,  and 
her   older   brother,  Rodney. 

School  was  over  for  the  year,  and  summer 
vacation  had  begun.  It  was  a  sultry  day  in 
late  June,  when  the  children  trudged  off  to  a 
swimming  creek.  They  played  in  the  water, 
alternating  between  swimming  and  diving  and 
wading.  Rodney,  in  an  impish  mood,  pushed 
Joyce,  as  he  stood  poised,  ready  to  dive.  She 
fell  into  the  waters.  The  shock  of  her  un- 
expected contact  with  the  creek,  made  her  lose 
consciousness,  and  she  went  under.  The  bro- 
ther was  panic-stricken,  and  he  dived  in  after 
her.  With  much  effort  he  saved  Joyce,  drag- 
ging her  to  the  shore.  Being  a  boy-scout,  ho 
soon  revived  her.  With  endless  apologies,  ho 
begged  forgiveness  for  his  trick,  which  had  al- 
most ended  disastrously.  After  resting  awhile, 
their  gay  spirits  returned,  and  they  made  ready 
to  trudge  home.  But  Joyce  was  brooding  about 
the  trick  Rodney  had  played,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  teach  him  a  lesson.  As  they  walked 
along,  Joyce  shouted  to  Rodney,  that  there  was 
a  blood-sucker  on  his  back.  The  boy  was  ter- 
ror-stricken, as  he  pleaded  with  her  to  pull 
it  off.  Joyce  tugged  and  tugged,  with  no  seem- 
ing success.  Poor  Rodney  seemed  to  be  squirm- 
ing miserably. 

At  last  Joyce  dashed  off,  laughingly  reveal- 
ing to  her  brother,  that  there  was  no  blood- 
sucker, and  she  had  been  pulling  at  his  wart! 
Now  Rodney  had  his  turn  to  be  furious.  When 
they  arrived  home,  they  related  the  day's  mis- 
chievous antics  to  their  mother.  She  patched 
up  the  quarrel,  and  each  apologized  to  the 
Uher.  The  final  soothing  note  came  when 
angel  cake  was  served  for  supper.  Both  chil- 
dren grinned  at  each  other  across  the  table. 

Opal  had  listened  to  the  story,  with  eager 
eyes.  She  enthusiastically  commented,  when 
the  tale  was  ended,  that  she  was  glad  Joyce  had 
revenged  herself.  But  Mrs.  Blossom  smiled 
wisely,  as  she  nodded  her  head,  and  pointed 
out  the  old  maxim:  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  done  to  yourself:  Opal  sleepily  agreed, 
as  she  left  the  scene  of  the  dying  embers  of 
the  fire,  and  dreamily  made  her  way  to  her 
room. 
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SEEKING  HAPPINESS  FAR  AWAY 
Julien  Lecompte 

A YOUNG  man  with  a  dual  personality  was 
just  at  this  season  catering  to  his  darkest 
instincts,  for  adversity  in  financial  affairs 
had  left  him  penniless  and  desperate  for  a 
quick  catch.  New  York's  oldest  bank  suffered 
a  serious  withdrawal  from  its  fund  of  cash 
reserve  after  the  wild,  bold  outburst  of  Terence 
MacDonald,  whose  notorious  bank  hold-ups  had 
before  put  fear  into  the  humble  people  whose 
saving's  were  safely  stored  away.  There  was 
no  doubt  as  to  who  it  was  that  disappeared 
in  a  big  touring  car,  when  the  bank  cashier 
rushed  outside  screaming  "Stop  thief!" 

In  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  dwelt  a  village 
people  whose  very  difference  would  have  ap- 
pealed to  any  hold-up  man  tired  of  the  nervous 
strain  of  his  existence,  and  eager  for  a  change. 
Here  in  Stoneville  was  a  pleasant  little  board- 
ing house,  run  by  a  widow  and  her  two  chil- 
dren. Margaret  was  in  the  bloom  of  adoles- 
cence, and  her  beauty  already  had  won  her 
such  admiration  that  her  older  brother  found 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  protect  her  from  the 
ardent  advances  of  Stoneville's  young  men.  In 
the  meantime  Margaret  dreamed  of  greater 
things  than  her  little  town  could  offer,  and  of 
a  man  whose  love  might  make  these  dreams 
come  true. 

Fred  McNalty  was  pleasant  guest,  as  he  en- 
tered the  dining-room  of  their  Stoneville  inn, 
after  arranging  with  Margaret's  mother  to 
stay  for  several  weeks.  One  watching  his 
charming  and  subdued  manner  with  the  two 
women,  would  never  have  guessed  that  a  week 
ago  this  man  had  robbed  a  bank,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Terence  MacDonald.  Now  he 
seemed  to  Margaret  to  be  the  very  epitome  of 
her  desire,  and  she  easily  was  won  over  to  his 
advances.  He  lured  her  with  splendid  tales 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  New  York  night  clubs, 
and  the  advantages  for  ambitious  women  who 
wanted  careers,  until  it  seemed  to  her  that 
happiness  would  no  longer  be  possible  unless 
she  were  to  leave  her  peaceful  life  at  Stone- 
ville for  New  York.  But  her  mother  and  her 
brother  were  to  her  inseparable.  They  belong- 
ed in  her  pattern  of  a  happy  life,  and  she  in- 
sisted that  the  entire  family  be  won  over  by 
Fred,  so  that  they  might  all  set  out  for  New 
York  together.  Fred  finally  persuaded  them, 
and  in  the  city  got  a  job  for  George  as  bouncer 
in  a  speakeasy,  and  married  Margaret.  The 
honest  life  palled  on  Fred,  and  he  disappeared, 
leaving  Margaret  with  a  new-born  baby  and 
a  broken  heart. 

In  the  meantime,  by  a  frame-up  from  Fred's 
gang,  when  Manning  was  murdered  in  the 
speakeasy,  George  was  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison.  When  Fred  heard  of  this,  his  mem- 
ories of  this  gentle,  kindly  family  re-awoke  the 
best  in  his  nature,  and  again  he  returned  to 
make  a  fresh  attempt  to  change  his  mode  of 
living.  He  learned  from  the  newspapers  of 
George's  danger,  and  the  gang  informed  him 
of  the  "Brat's"  frame-up.  He  had  the  "Brat" 
arrested  and  secured  George's  freedom.  For 
this  Margaret  was  so  pleased,  that  she  con- 
sented to  take  him  back,  although  her  mother 
in  the  meantime  had  grown  ill  with  sorrow  and 
anxiety,    and  died. 

 o  

APPEARANCES   ARE  DECEITFUL 
Oscar  Renshaw 

SINGING  Bill  of  Bar  B,  whose  real  name  was 
William  Jefferson  Brown,  (but  no  one  ever 
bothered  to  waste  breath  on  that  long  ap- 
pelation),  could  have  been  a  John  McCormick, 
with  more  training.  Nor  was  this  his  only 
accomplishment.  He  wove  yarns  better  than 
anyone  at  Alder  Creek.  So  Tim  told  Charlie, 
as  they  rode  their  horses  along  Chaparral  Flat. 
Bill's  voice  was  known  to  have  even  calmed 
cows,  when  he  poured  out  "The  Cowboy's  La- 
ment." Not  needing  much  persuasion  Tim  re- 
peated a  tale  with  which  Bill  had  entertained 
him  one  long  night,  as  they  herded  cattle.  The 
story  centered  about  Red  Jackson,  who  was 
now  owner  of  the  prosperous  Mesa  Verde  ranch. 
Tim  chuckled  as  he  remembered  the  days  when 
Red  worked  Verde  occasionally,  just  putting 
in  enough  time  to  buy  his  food.  He  was  a  fine 
worker  when  he  got  started,  but  he  didn't  be- 
gin often.  Tim  had  worked  'with  Red  at  the 
Double  O  ranch,  for  old  man  Simpson,  who  was 
a  great  fellow.  Whitey  Riddle,  so  named,  be- 
cause of  his  unbleached  and  natural  blond  hair, 
was  Red's  companion.  With  more  education 
and  a  laboratory,  the  two  might  have  put  Bell, 
Fulton  and  Edison  to  shame.  They  were  al- 
ways carrying  on  worse  than  professors  in 
physics,  with  their  investigations  and  experi- 
ments. Occasionally  they  attempted  to  put 
their  theories  into  practice,  always  with  dis- 
astrous results.  It  was  the  season  for  shearing 
sheep.  The  boys  had  ideas  about  how  that 
should  be  done.  The  wager  was  a  Stetson  hat. 
After  some  difficulties  with  the  rebellious  ani- 
mals, who  were  later  tied,  they  proceeded. 
When  Simpson  realized  his  thoroughbred  stock 
of  Merino  sheep  would  be  ruined,  as  he  watched 
the  ineffectual  movements  of  the  boys'  shears, 
he  offered  to  buy  them  both  Stetsons,  providing 


they  would  cease  their  labors.  The  next  idea 
was  to  eliminate  the  trouble  of  going  to  town 
specially  for  matches. 

Thus  Whitey  and  Red  bought  a  supply  of  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  miscellaneous  chemicals. 
On  a  rainy  day,  using  the  blacksmith's  shop  as 
a  laboratory,  the  boys  worked  on  the  matches. 
While  they  were  outside  throwing  horse-shoes, 
the  top  of  the  shop  blew  off.  Simpson,  being 
a  thorough  sport,  did  not  fire  the  boys.  But 
from  then  on  they  confined  their  experiments 
to  debates  and  theories.  Old  man  Runyon, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  settled  at  Bear 
Creek,  at  this  time.  The  family  had  traveled 
from  Pennsylvania  by  wagon.  The  boys,  meet- 
ing Mable,  the  daughter,  both  fell  in  love  with 
her.  Then  began  the  rupture  in  their  friend- 
ship. The  girl  showed  no  partiality  to  either. 
One  day,  as  Whitey  wished  to  keep  Red  away 
from  the  dance,  he  placed  some  cockle  burr 
beneath  the  horse's  blanket.  But  stubbornly 
Red  rode  the  indignant  beast  to  Mable's  house. 
Planning  to  get  even,  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  calves'  shed,  and  the  animals  trampled  on 
Runyon's  careful  garden.  This  place  was  the 
old  man's  pride.  Meekly  Red  consoled  with  him, 
as  he  chased  the  pests  back.  Whitey,  arriving 
a  few  minutes  later,  tapped  gently  on  the  door. 
Runyon,  thinking  the  calves  were  again  loose, 
and  it  being  a  dark  night,  ran  out,  waving  a 
broom  and  blaspheming.  Whitey,  thinking  the 
curses  were  directed  at  him,  escaped,  and  Red 
escorted  Mable  to  the  dance,  alone.  But  Red 
could  not  resist  telling  this  good  story  to  the 
boys,  and  in  turn  the  tale  reached  Mable's  ears. 
Not  thinking  of  the  burr,  the  girl  was  indig- 
nant, and  directed  her  attentions  to  Whitey. 
The  climax  happened  at  a  settler's  picnic.  Red, 
Whitey  and  Mable  were  in  one  row-boat,  and 
another  romantic  couple  sat  in  the  other  boat. 

The  vessels  collided,  and  the  boat  with  the 
trio  turned  over.  The  man  in  the  other  craft, 
lost  his  oars  and  therefore  could  not  help.  Red 
was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  could  swim. 
Hurriedly  he  rescued  Mable.  The  girl,  realizing 
Red  had  no  intentions  of  saving  Whitey's  170 
pounds  of  unloved  flesh,  pleaded  with  him  to 
bring  his  friend  in,  claiming  she  loved  Whitey. 
Red  gulped  back  his  disappointment,  but  jumped 
in  the  water.  Much  as  he  hated  Whitey,  he 
had  to  save  Mable's  man!  He  dragged  in  a  re- 
luctant Whitey,  who  had  really  rather  desired 
to  drown,  so  that  Red  could  die.  By  this  time, 
a  weary  Red  lay  on  the  shore.  He  expected  to 
see  an  adoring  Mable  clutching  at  the  revived 
Whitey.  Instead  that  young  lady  was  nursing 
Red,  her  tears  threatening  to  drown  him  again. 
Apologetically  he  explained  he  would  soon  be 
all  right,  and  was  wishing  the  recuperated 
Whitey  luck,  "It's  you  I  love,"  Mable  told  the 
bewildered  and  wet  Red.  In  explanation  to  his 
"buts,"  she  hastily  added  that  she  had  used  the 
ruse,  in  order  to  ensure  the  rescue  of  poor 
Whitney.  So  Mable  and  Red  were  married. 
Simpson  gave  him  a  start,  and  now  he  owns 
the  big  ranch.  Mable  has  tamed  him  down,  and 
he  works  steadily.  And  Tim  added,  pointing 
to  the  adjoining  imaginary  ranch,  Whitey  lives 
at  Palo  Verde.  When  eRd  and  Mable  were  wed- 
ded, Mable's  girl  friend  came  from  the  East,  to 
act  as  bride's-maid.  Whitey  fell  in  love  with 
her,  as  Mable  intended  he  should,  and  now  they 
are  married  and  live  next  door.  Charlie  yawned, 
and  Tim  and  he  rolled  into  the  blankets,  but 
not  before  Tim  promised  to  take  Charlie  over 
to  see  these  lovely  people  some  day  next  week. 
As  for  Singing  Bill,  Charlie  would  have  to  wait 
to  hear  him  sing  "The  Cowboy's  Lament,"  un- 
til he  showed  up  again,  which  might  be  soon 
or  on  the  other  side  of  eternity. 


THE    MISSING  LINK 
Nina  Stone 

AN  evolutionist  comes  to  town  and  startles 
the  credulous  inhabitants  by  his  fantastic 
tales  of  the  possibilities  that  this  theory 
has  created  and  established  as  feasible.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paige  offer  their  support  of  a  pro- 
jected exposition  to  Africa,  for  they  are  the 
wealthy  personages  of  the  community,  and  their 
enraptured  daughter,  Anne  Paige,  enlists  as  a 
volunteer  to  accompany  the  travelling  scientists. 
Her  mother  endeavors  to  persuade  her  to  re- 
main at  home,  but  she  is  sick  of  wild  night 
life,  and  longs  for  a  change.  She  promises  that 
when  they  find  the  animal  who  is  thought  to  be 
"the  missing  link"  between  ape  and  human  be- 
ing, she  will  send  a  specimen  to  her  parents. 

In  another  household  in  the  town  war  is  be- 
ing waged.  Dorothy  Brown  also  has  ambitions 
to  travel  and  "go  West,"  but  for  no  just  scient- 
ific cause.  She  seeks  adventure,  with  some 
new  strange  men,  unlike  the  mediocre,  mono- 
tonous youths  who  are  always  inviting  her  to 
the  country  dances.  Her  parents  continually 
bicker,  and  find  fault  with  her  conduct,  until 
she  escapes  by  eloping  wtih  a  strange  cowboy, 
Ira  Grey,  and  establishes  a  home  only  two 
states  West.  Her  poor  father  has  visions  of 
a  degenerate  family  rising  from  his  wild,  way- 
ward daughter,  and  looks  with  great  misgiving 
on  the  book  on  Evolution  which  is  now  in  his 
library. 

In  the  meantime,  a  monkey  is  packed  in  a 
travelling  basket   and  shipped  to  Mrs.  Paige. 


While  she  is  entertaining  her  guests,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  this  African  parcel,  in  the  Brown 
household  an  arrival  is  expected  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  town  evolutionist,  is  just  one  step 
above  the  monkey.  It  is  "dodo",  Dorothy's 
baby  girl,  who  was  born  to  her  after  her 
husband  ran  off,  leaving  her  too  ill  and  too 
poor  to  take  care  of  a  child.  A  Mrs.  O'Brien 
has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  child  to  its 
grandparents,  so  that  Dorothy  may  get  well  and 
work  for  the  money  to  support  them  both. 

On  the  train,  the  two  baskets  are  confused, 
and  the  strange  packages  come  in  the  midst  of 
fear  and  confusion.  When  Mrs.  Paige  cere- 
moniously lifts  the  lid  to  exhibit  a  baby  mon- 
key, she  finds,  instead,  a  true  baby  girl.  In- 
stantly the  guests  whisper,  "The  marvel  of 
Evolution,"  and  take  a  rapt,  religious  interest 
in  the  child. 

Mr.  Brown  opens  the  basket  with  tender  anti- 
cipation, for  he  has  decided  to  forgive  his  suf- 
fering child,  when  he  perceives  that  she  has 
sent  him — a  monkey!  He  too  believes  it  is  the 
workings  of  evolution,  a  just  punishment  for 
his  daughter's  behaviour,  and  becomes  fright- 
ened. His  son,  Billy,  makes  a  pet  of  the  mon- 
key, and  takes  him  to  the  park. 

Here  he  meets  Mollie,  the  baby  girl's  nurse, 
and  while  they  are  conversing,  another  ex- 
change is  made.  Bill  brings  home  Dodo  to  his 
parents,  who,  believing  their  monkey  has 
"evolved"  to  a  baby,  run  to  thank  the  town 
evolutionist.  Mrs.  Paige,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  angry  with  the  scientist,  when  she  finds  that 
her  baby  has  become  a  monkey,  and  pays  him 
a  visit  on  the  same  day.  Here  the  two  women 
meet,  and  by  dint  of  many  explanations  both 
learn  the  truth,  and  both  are  relieved  that 
science  is  not  quite  as  mystic  and  miraculous  as 
they  had  imagined. 

For  Bill,  who  had  always  hankered  after  ad- 
venture, this  evolution  business  has  done  one 
thing.  It  has  enabled  him  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Molly,  whom  he  promptly  engages 
as  his  "sweetheart,"  and  writes  his  sister  a 
note  about  the  strange  events  that  had  occur- 
red. 

Dorothy  has  been  working  as  a  waitress,  and 
having  earned  enough  money,  is  delighted  to 
hear  that  she  is  forgiven.  She  runs  home,  to 
her  parents  and  her  baby — and  the  gentle  solici- 
tude of  Henry,  an  old  friend  of  the  days  before 
Ira  Grey  came  to  upset  his  own  plans  for  the 
future. 


VETA    SHAKES    THE    FAMILY  TREE 

Cynthia    McCarlie  Slone 

A TALE  weaves  itself  about  the  universal 
play  of  social  climbing.  The  climbers  are 
the  Blakes  and  the  McNairs,  except  for 
the  younger  ones,  who  cannot  see  the  top  of 
the  family  tree  because  they  are  too  much  con- 
cerned about  the  light  in  each  other's  eyes. 

Veta  McNair  is  a  young  American  girl  of 
Scottish  descent  on  her  way  to  Scotland  to  dis- 
cover the  history  of  her  ancestors. 

Jimmy  Blake,  being  the  only  child  of  a  weal- 
thy family,  is  accused  by  his  parents  of  being 
a  constant  target  for  young  women  out  to  find 
a  good  catch.  Michael  McNair,  Veta's  unknown 
cousin,  becomes  interested  in  making  her  ac- 
quaintance on  the  boat,  and  he  and  Jimmy 
accomplish  this  through  Jimmy's  aunt,  Mary. 
Cora,  who  is  interested  in  Richard  McNair,  be- 
cause he  is  a  widower,  does  not  favor  Veta, 
any  more  than  does  Richard  himself,  for  he  is 
on  the  lookout  for  his  son.  Mrs.  Blake  is  also 
prejudiced  against  the  poor  innocent  girl.  Thus 
her  life  on  the  steamer  is  in  quite  a  turmoil. 

Uopn  arriving  in  Glasgow  Veta  finds  she  is 
one  of  the  heirs  to  a  large  estate.  The  other 
heirs  are  Richard  McNair,  and  his  son,  Michael. 
This  knowledge  secures  the  sudden  devotion  of 
her  former  enemies — Mrs.  Blake,  Cora,  and 
Richard.  Veta  learns  the  story  connected  with 
her  inheritance.  Her  grandfather  fell  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  father's  ten- 
ants. His  father  discovered  it,  and  drove  his 
son  from  home.  He  comes  to  America,  where 
he  is  separated  from  his  brother  John,  who  was 
Richard's  father.  The  girl  dies  of  grief,  and 
her  other  lover  goes  crazy.  When  the  insane 
man  escaped  from  an  asylum  years  later,  he 
learns  from  Veta  that  vengeance  is  impossible, 
for  her  grandfather   is  dead. 

Veta's  father  comes  to  see  her.  At  a  party 
which  she  gives,  Jimmy  and  Michael  plan  to 
make  Veta  decide  between  them.  The  men 
play  a  highland  prank  on  the  women — making 
them  think  they  are  being  carried  away  by 
the  highland  bandits  for  their  wives.  Cora 
hides  behind  the  sofa  and  the  bandits  fail  to 
find  her.  After  they  are  gone,  she  is  sorry  she 
missed   the   thrill   of  being  a   bandit's  wife. 

The  women  are  rescued,  and  the  bandits 
vanish  into  the  night.  The  party  continues. 
Richard  secures  Mary's  love,  which  makes  all 
happy  except  poor  Cora. 

Jimmy  tells  Veta  of  his  love  and  is  refused. 
Michael  wins  the  precious  heir,  but  he  is  jeal- 
ous (ostensibly)  of  a  bandit  whom  she  seems 
to  admire.  He  then  puts  on  his  bandit  mask, 
and  lo,  the  desirable  bandit  is  none  other  than 
Michael  himself.  Veta  is  thus  convinced  that 
instinct  has  led  her  to  choose  rightly. 

Thus  Veta  shakes  the  Family  Tree,  and  finds 
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five  things: — an  estate,  an  aristocratic  name, 
a  pot  of  gold,  some  scandal,  and  heaps  of  love. 


BIG  BUSINESS 
Gail  Cushman 

IM  McDOXELL,  SR.,  a  man  of  about  fifty 
years  old,  owned  the  largest  department 
store  in  Centerville.  He  had  won  success 
through  hard  work,  and  a  keen  understanding 
of  people.  His  son  Jim  Jr.,  was  just  out  of 
college.  The  young  man  was  clever  enough 
but  filled  with  the  pompous  ego  of  youth,  and 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  school  theories,  ra- 
ther than  in  the  hard-earned  business  truths 
of  his  father.  Jane  Marlow,  also  just  home 
from  university,  reciprocated  Jim's  love  for  her, 
but  was  amused  and  irritated  at  his  immature 
boasting.  Junior  was  working  in  his  father  s 
store  now,  and  though  he  talked  a  good  deal, 
reallv  accomplished  little.  McDonell,  growing 
wearv  of  his  son's  chatter,  suggested  that  they 
experiment  for  a  month.  He  would  turn  the 
s'ore  over  to  Jim,  who  would  be  in  complete 
charge  and  use  whatever  methods  he  chose. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  sales  had  in- 
creased, Jim  would  be  made  junior  partner, 
otherwise  he  would  have  to  begin  from  the 
bottom  as  a  clerk.  The  first  week  Jim  fired 
G^rty  Rimers,  who  had  been  the  best  clerk 
in  the  place.  He  objected  to  her  old-maid  airs. 
In  her  place  he  hired  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
Betty  Rowe,  who  was  inefficient.  The  boy  at- 
tempted to  use  'big  city'  methods  on  the  pro- 
vincial store.  McDonell,  already  visioning  the 
failure  of  his  son's  youthful  methods,  but  really 
concerned  with  teaching  the  lad  a  lesson, 
opened  another  store  in  Marysville,  a  neighbor- 
ing small  city.  . 

Of  course  Junior  did  not  know  of  this.  Al 
Marlow,  Jane's  uncle,  who  was  visiting  them, 
agreed  to  manage  the  new  store.  Jim,  seeing 
Jane  with  Al,  and  not  knowing  of  their  relation- 
ship, became  furiously  jealous  and  refused  to 
liuten  to  explanations.  He  had  never  met  her 
uncle  before.  Meanwhile  Gerty  had  been  hired 
by  Senior  to  act  as  head  clerk  in  the  new  store. 
Jim  pretended  to  his  father  that  business  was 
good.  In  desperation,  the  boy  ran  a  sale,  but 
it  was  a  failure.  Three  weeks  had  elapsed  and 
there  was  only  another  week's  trial  left.  Aunt 
Martha,  the  McDonell  housekeeper,  pitying 
Jim,  told  him  of  the  other  store  and  Gerty's 
position  in  it.  The  boy  fired  Betty  and  in- 
creasing Gerty's  salary,  begged  her  to  come 
back.  He  installed  his  father's  old,  but  reliable 
methods  for  the  final  week.  They  ran  another 
sale,  and  this  time  it  was  a  success.  But  the  . 
last  day  was  an  exciting  one.  Jim  had  to  make 
sales  that  would  reach  a  set  sum,  in  order  to 
win  the  wager,  and  receive  the  partnership. 
His  father  came  to  help  him.  It  looked  as 
though  he  was  going  to  lose.  Only  a  dollar 
was  finally  needed  to  attain  it.  A  man  who 
had  almost  bought  a  $5  pair  of  trousers,  had 
al.owed  himself  to  be  cajoled  into  buying  a 
$4  pair,  by  the  older  McDonell,  who,  after  all, 
wanted  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  his  son  "I 
told  you  so."  As  the  customer  triumphantly 
walked  down  the  aisle,  his  package  fell.  He 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  in  the  act,  his  sus- 
penders broke.  The  man  was  compelled  to  buy 
suspenders  now,  which  cost  a  dollar.  Jim  had 
reached  the  quota!  Now  he  could  be  junior 
partner.  Only  his  ego  had  received  a  jolt,  and 
he  was  more  respectful  of  what  he  had  termed 
old-fashioned  methods. 

Jane  explained  that  Al  was  only  her  uncle, 
so  again  the  lovers  were  reconciled.  Peac-i 
and  happiness  reigned  for  the  McDonells  and 
Jane. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 
Oscar   J.  Renshaw 

OHN  PAUL  JONES,  namesake  of  the  great 
American  sailor,  must  have  inherited  his 
adventurous  spirit,  and  often  Mr.  Jones  Sr. 
cursed  himself  for  having  given  his  son  such 
an  appellation,  since  it  eased  the  old  man  to 
think  of  the  psychological  effects  of  names  on 
young  men.  Here  was  John,  a  wealthy,  young 
heir;  yet  he  insisted  on  thumbing  his  nose  at 
society  and  its  belles  and  preferred  to  work 
and  dash  off  spasmodically  to  foreign  lands  on 
vague,  but  romantic  jobs.  Instead  of  having 
waited  patiently,  when  the  World  War  devoured 
the  world,  to  receive  a  high  commission  in  the 
army  through  his  father's  social  prestige,  he 
rushed  off,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  Marines. 
After  real  work,  he  emerged  from  battle,  with 
some  unimportant  scars,  with  a  hard-won  title 
of  sergeant.  Now  young  Jones  was  a  motor- 
cycle cop,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Highway 
Police.  The  last  job  was  precipitated  by  a  quar- 
rel with  Jones  Sr.  This  happened  frequently, 
when  the  definite  personalities  clashed  and  the 
offspring  ran  off,  leaving  Mrs.  Jones  in  tears, 
and  the  temperamental  father  a  bit  sorry.  Then 
Junior  would  return  and  all  would  run  smoothly, 
until  another  point  of  disagreement  cropped  up, 
upon  which  to  build  a  feud.  Mr.  Jones  was  se- 
cretly proud  of  his  independent-minded  child,  but 
never  would  he  admit  it  to  anyone.  When  John 
insisted  on  studying  engineering  at  college, 
instead  of  law,  Senior  was  disappointed,  hop- 


ing John  would  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

This  time,  Mr.  Jones  had  gently  broached  the 
subject  of  marriage  to  John.  He  had  in  mind 
Mary  Blackstone  Sykes,  the  daughter  of  his 
friend  and  colleague.  Miss  Sykes,  despite  her 
riches,  had  studied  and  was  practicing  law.  But 
young  John  roared  at  the  suggestion,  and  again 
packed  the  well-worn  suit-case.  John  was 
watching  the  traffic,  behind  convenient  shrub- 
bery, and  yawned  at  the  evenness,  with  which 
drivers  directed  their  cars.  The  ray  of  work 
had  almost  ended,  without  any  exciting  events, 
when  a  speeding  car,  going  at  about  sixty-five 
miles  an  hour,  shot  out  along  the  white,  wind- 
ing road.  In  a  few  minutes  John  was  speeding 
after  the  low  roadster.  After  a  hard  ride,  he 
managed  to  pull  up  at  the  left  of  the  car,  and 
force  the  driver  to  halt.  His  surprised  eyes  met 
a  pert  driver  in  the  form  of  an  unusually  lovely 
girl.  John  had  anticipated  capturing  a  thug, 
judging  from  the  mad  pace  at  which  the  vehi- 
cle had  been  dodging.  In  answer  to  his  queries 
for  the  reason  of  the  rush,  she  gave  meeting 
her  father  at  the  train  in  time,  as  the  cause. 

John  only  allowed  his  poise  to  stagger  for  a 
moment.  With  bravado,  he  handed  the  girl  a 
speeding  ticket.  But  as  he  ate  his  dinner,  a 
vague  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  finding  attrac- 
tive ladies  assailed  him.  At  court,  he  made  the 
error  of  trying  to.  coerce  the  judge  to  give  the 
girl  a  gentle  reproof.  This  caused  the  judge  to 
humorously  turn  the  young  officer  over  to  the 
kindly  sergeant  for  parole.  The  girl  appeared, 
dressed  in  a  breath-taking  gown,  and  John 
wondered  whether  he  would  be  arrested  for 
bringing  such  a  lovely  creature  to  doom.  She 
was  fined  a  small  sum.  The  young  cop  was 
amazed  when  he  learned  the  lady's  name  was 
Miss  Sykes.  After  the  proceedings  were  over, 
she  chided  him  for  not  remembering  her.  John 
mopped  his  bewildered  brow,  as  he  replied  he 
hardly  suspected  the  young  kid  he  had  known 
would  develop  into  such  a  rose.  Evidently  the 
lady  had  a  legal  mind,  and  had  speeded  in  order 
to  attract  the  invulnerable  young  male.  But  it 
was  obvious  young  John  was  rather  delighted 
at  being  captured  by  such  a  flower.  As  they 
sat  on  the  settee,  outside  the  court-room,  re- 
cuperating from  the  tiny  trial,  he  pleaded,  in 
a  weak  voice,  to  be  made  prisoner  by  Miss 
Sykes  for  life.  Prom  her  acquiescent  smile, 
one  sensed  she  agreed  to  the  request. 


upon  her.  Her  scheming  nature  softened 
through  the  influence  of  the  simple  boy's  genu- 
ine love  for  her.  One  day  Bob  confessed  to 
Marcia  that  he  had  been  mistaken  about  his 
infatuation  for  her,  and  confided  that  it  was 
really  Peggy  he  loved.  Ronny,  overhearing  this 
conversation,  now  felt  free  to  propose  to  Mar- 
cia. He  told  her  he  would  console  her  for  the 
loss  of  Bob.  Marcia  was  amused,  as  she  related 
to  Ronny  that  Bob  had  been  forgotten  the 
minute  she  had  known  Ronny.  Ronny  was 
happy  in  Marcia's  love,  despite  his  enmity 
against  the  feminine  sex. 


NEVER  SAY  'NEVER'! 
Imogene  Mason 

BOB  EVANS  was  the  most  popular  lad  in 
his  college  fraternity.  Witty  and  alive, 
he  attracted  many  people.  But  girls  did 
not  interest  this  boy  particularly.  When  Jack, 
his  room-mate,  asked  whether  Peggy  would 
bring  a  friend  for  him,  for  the  commencement- 
week  activities,  he  carelessly  agreed.  Marcia 
Collins  proved  interesting,  with  her  quiet  man- 
ner and  cultivated  mind.  She  had  travelled, 
read  widely  and  appreciated  music  and  the  arts. 
Many  men  tried  to  know  her,  but  she  retired 
into  the  shell  of  her  own  self-sufficiency.  Bob, 
who  had  never  noticed  girls  before,  was  intri- 
gued with  Marcia.  He  diagnosed  his  feeling 
as  love.  The  girl  did  not  suspect  his  infatua- 
tion. After  the  festivities  were  over,  Bob  pre- 
vailed upon  the  girls  and  Jack  to  join  in  a 
house-party  at  his  home.  The  boy  lived  with 
uncle  Ronny,  who  was  thirty-seven  years  old. 
Ronny  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  had 
been  to  foreign  countries,  had  a  love  of  anti- 
quity and  quaint  architecture.  Women  had  not 
played  any  part  in  his  life,  since  his  fiance  had 
eloped  with  his  best  friend,  a  week  before  their 
rr  arriage.  This  had  happened  many  years  ago, 
tut  he  now  classified  all  women  as  vacillating 
creatures.  When  he  was  introduced  to  Marcia, 
he  was  amused  at  Bob's  worship  of  the  girl. 
Ronny,  with  his  worldly  cynicism,  suspected 
her  of  affecting  a  liking  for  cultural  things, 
in  order  to  impress  Bob.  Susan  de.  Fostaine, 
a  frivolous  female  joined  the  party.  Ronny 
could  not  bear  her  presence.  It  was  obvious 
she  liked  Bob, — perhaps  her  affections  were 
caused  by  designs  upon  his  wealth. 

Jack  was  taken  in  by  the  airs  of  Susan  and 
adored  her  from  afar.  When  Bob  confessed  his 
feeling  to  Marcia,  she  was  amazed  and  asked 
for  time  to  think  over  the  matter.  Despite 
Ronny's  obvious  rudeness  to  Marcia,  the  girl 
liked '  him.  She  began  to  feel  irritated  with 
Bob's  light  wit,  and  continual  humorous  re- 
marks. One  day,  growing  bored  with  the  flip- 
pant activities  of  the  group,  Marcia  stole  away 
to  the  library,  and  buried  herself  in  exploring 
books.  Ronny  found  her  there.  When  she  saw 
him,  she  ran  off,  sensing  his  contempt  of  wo- 
men. But  this  incident  made  Ronny  realize 
that  Marcia's  communion  with  the  world  of 
abstractions  was  sincere.  He  became  gentler 
to  everyone,  and  occasionally  talked  with  Mar- 
cia, as  they  sat  handling  curios  in  the  library. 
He  did  not  dare  confess  his  love  for  the  girl, 
knowing  of  Bob's  infatuation,  and  laboring  un- 
der the  illusion  that  Marcia  reciprocated  his 
nephew's  affection.  Bob,  having  grown  weary 
of  courting  the  cold  Marcia,  placed  his  atten- 
tions on  Peggy,  who  had  always  adored  him. 

Susan,  not  having  any  luck  with  Bob,  al- 
lowed the  sincere  Jack  to  lavish  his  attentions 


DICK  HOLESTER 
Paul  De  Turler 

|N  prison,  the  identity  of  men  fade  and  melt 
into  numbers.  Here  and  there,  convicts  be- 
^  come  friends  and  assume  a  human  aspect, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dick  Holester,  known  as  No. 
10,613  and  Wayne  Lewis,  No..  D.642.  Dick  was 
in  jail  on  a  life  sentence,  for  the  murder  of  the 
millionaire,  Allen  Hemphill.  Everyone  knew 
that  Dick  was  in  love  with  Hazel,  the  daughter, 
and  surmised  that  Dick  killed  her  father  be- 
cause he  had  objected  to  her  marriage  to  the 
boy,  whom  he  considered  a  rich  idler  and  was- 
ter. Wayne  Lewis  had  been  indicted  for  grand 
larceny,  on  a  five  years  sentence.  He  and  Dick 
worked  together  in  the  prison  mines,  and  grew 
sincerely  attached  to  each  other.  Lewis  was 
due  to  leave  the  jail,  on  parole,  within  a  few 
days.  Hazel,  who  still  believed  in  her  lover, 
bad  secured  Wayne  a  job,  through  Dick's  in- 
fluence, in  one  of  the  coal  companies,  which 
she  was  managing  after  her  parent's  tragic 
death.  Dick  often  confided  in  Wayne  that  if 
he  cou'd  only  locate  the  "mythical  witness," 
he  would  be  cleared  of  the  unjust  accusation  of 
slayer.  The  guard,  Captain  Daig  had  gone  on 
a  vacation  and  Lane  had  arrived  to  take  his 
place.  He  approached  Dick,  commenting  on 
the  good  work  Dick  and  Wayne  were  reputed 
to  execute  in  the  mines  of  the  penitentiary.  As 
he.  gazed  at  Holester,  the  guard's  face  grew 
puzzled,  and  he  asked  Dick  whether  they  had 
ever  met  before,  to  which  the  boy  replied  in 
the  negative.  Then  the  man  began  to  relate 
a  strange  tale.  When  Dick  first  listened,  it 
was  with  scant  interest,  as  he  felt  sure  Lane 
was  merely  going  to  illustrate  through  a  story 
how  hard  he  was. 

Lane  had  been  a  special  agent  for  the  gov- 
ernment, seeking  out  escaped  convicts.  Stintz, 
a  criminal  of  the  worst  type,  who  had  been 
convicted  many  times,  and  who  possessed  many 
alibis,  and  aliases  had  escaped.  This  was  pecu- 
liar, since  he  only  had  three  months  of  his  two- 
year  sentence  to  complete.  Lane  journeyed  to 
Lyons  to  hunt  for  the  missing  man.  When 
Dick  heard  this  town  mentioned  and  the  date, 
he  became  alertly  interested.  Lane  continued 
with  his  yarn.  As  he  approached  the  streets, 
near  the  rich  Hemphill  home,  he  heard  a  door 
slam.  A  young  man,  resembling  Dick,  dressed 
in  evening  clothes,  walked  along,  mumbling  to 
himself,  the  vague  words  sounding  like  "he 
thinks  I'm  not  good  enough  for  her,"  uttered 
In  angry,  low  tones.  When  Lane  asked  the 
young  man  for  a  match,  he  was  greeted  with  a 
growl.  At  this  time,  a  car  sped  up  to  the 
Hemphill  estate  and  shots  were  heard.  Lane 
turned  away  from  the  stranger,  to  try  to  see 
what  the  commotion  was  about,  when  he  was 
knocked  unconscious,  presumably  by  the  strange, 
young  man.  By  this  time,  Dick  was  excited, 
and  when  Lane  added  that  he  would  love  to 
meet  this  young  man,  who  had  hit  him  so  ef- 
fectively, Dick  chimed  in  that  he  would  too. 
Soon  Holester  explained  this  enigmatic  state- 
ment. Before  Lane  could  question,  the  boy  told 
his  story.  He  was  the  young  man  in  evening 
clothes,  and  also  had  heard  the  shots.  Rush- 
ing back  to  the  house,  he  noticed  his  car  was 
gone.  In  the  library,  Hemphill  lay  dead.  Dick, 
without  thinking  the  blame  would  be  placed  on 
him,  picked  up  the  automatic,  which  he  noted 
with  amazement,  was  the  one  he  had  carried 
in  his  automobile.  The  police  came  upon  him 
in  this  position,  and  of  course  he  was  arrested. 
The  only  thing  in  his  favor,  was  that  the  cop 
on  the  beat,  had  noticed  four  men  speed  off 
in   Dick's  car. 

Lane  promised  to  aid  him  in  finding  the  mur- 
dered man's  slayer.  With  joy,  Dick  related 
the  story  to  Wayne,  and  they  were  both  hope- 
ful that  some  clues  which  would  clear  Dick 
entirely  would  be  found.  But  within  a  day,  a 
prison  strike  had  broken  out.  All  the  guards 
were  locked  up  in  the  stable.  Dick  realized 
that  with  Lane  out  of  the  way,  he  could  never 
prove  his  innocence.  Determined  to  free  him, 
Dick  secured  the  aid  of  Wayne,  who  could  not 
leave  on  parole,  until  the  strike  was  ended, 
and  Ed  Lowe,  a  desperate  criminal,  but  who 
was  meek  and  good  while  in  prison.  Adroitly 
they  freed  the  guards  and  ended  the  strike, 
after  three  days  of  starvation  for  the  mining 
prisoners.  Ed  Lowe  died  of  injuries.  Dick 
was  astonished  when  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Warden's  office,  where  the  Governor  and  Dick's 
attorney  were  congregated.  They  thanked  him 
for  ending  the  prison  rebellion,  which  had  real- 
ly harmed  the  convicts,  since  they  had  to  starve 
during  the  strike.  Dick  waved  aside  the  speech- 
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es,  and  mentioned  Wayne's  and  Lowe's  active 
help  in  it.  But  he  soon  was  informed  that  the 
pardon  which  was  being  granted  him,  had  no 
connection  with  the  strike.  Lowe  had  con- 
fessed while  dying,  that  he  was  Stintz.  A  few 
days  before,  the  Hemphill  murder,  Stintz  had 
escaped,  though  he  later  convinced  the  author- 
ities that  he  had  merely  been  hidden  on  the 
prison  grounds.  Knowing  Hemphill  was  the 
only  person  who  knew  of  his  part  in  the  famous 
Lyons  Bank  robbery,  he  had,  with  the  aid  _  of 
three  accomplices  murdered  the  old  man,  with 
the  automatic,  which  he  found  in  Dick's  car, 
parked  outside,  later  escaping  in  the  auto.  Then 
he  had  returned  to  prison.  Dick  thought  of 
poor  Lowe,  alias  Stintz.  But  his  sad  thoughts 
were  soon  dispersed  by  the  presence  of  Hazel, 
who  rejoiced  at  her  sweetheart's  just  freedom. 
A  few  months  later,  Lane  noticed  in  a  news- 
clipping  that  Mr.  Dick  Holester  and  Mrs.  Hazel 
Holester  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  "Wayne  Lewis, 
who  was  manager  of  the  Holester-HemDhill 
Colleries. 

 o  

WHEN    LOVE   TAKES  A  LEAVE 
O'Hara  Fox 

CAPTAIN  DEBOSE,  in  charge  of  Count  Al- 
phonse's  yacht,  was  arguing  with  Countess 
La  Corda,  who  was  the  main  guest  on  the 
vessel.  But  it  was  useless  to  bicker  with  a 
woman.  Of  course  the  Countess  won  her  point! 
It  was  arranged  when  they  reached  the  Island, 
that  the  ship  would  anchor  there  awhile  to 
search  for  the  murderer  of  Joan's  father. 
When  they  left  the  yacht,  the  Captain  accom- 
panied the  Countess,  and  her  niece,  Joan,  es- 
corted by  her  fiance,  Adolphe.  The  natives 
stared  at  the  strange  costumes  of  these  white 
people.  The  small  party  found  a  cafe.  The 
Countess  pointed  out  a  beautiful  boy,  who  out- 
wardly might  have  been  taken  for  a  native. 
But  the  lady  explained  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  French  official,  who  had  been  stranded 
on  the  Island  with  the  boy  when  an  infant. 
Since  his  father's  death,  the  boy  had  remained, 
not  knowing  any  other  life.  The  Countess 
grew  enthusiastic  as  she  talked  of  the  boy's 
divine  playing  of  the  guitar,  and  his  natural 
talent  for  painting.  It  was  evident  she  was 
determined  to  take  him  back  on  the  yacht, 
with  his  consent,  or  by  force.  The  lad  was 
called  Cheerio,  and  was  accompanied  by  Lola, 
a  beautiful  half-native  girl.  It  was  evident  the 
pair  were  madly  in  love  with  each  other. 
Cheerio  strode  out  of  the  cafe,  promising  to 
meet  Lola  at  night.  The  girl  overheard  the 
Countess'  conversation,  and  rushed  to  warn 
Cheerio  of  their  intentions.  For  Lola,  this  inci- 
dent had  significance,  as  she  had  dreamt  that 
Cheerio  was  taken  from  her.  The  next  morning, 
with  the  aid  of  the  strong  crew,  Cheerio  was 
taken  on  board  by  force,  leaving  behind  a  deso- 
late Lola.  Joan  had  brought  back  a  monkey 
with  her. 

Joan  was  betrothed  to  Adolphe,  but  hated 
him.  One  day,  when  Cheerio  tried  to  escape 
into  the  waters,  Adolphe  attempted  to  stop 
him,  receiving  a  blow  for  his  efforts.  As  the 
boy  stood  poised  to  leap,  music  coming  out  of 
a  state-room  floated  to  his  sensitive  ears.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  found  Joan  seated  at  a 
piano.  They  became  friends,  and  Joan  dis- 
suaded the  boy  from  trying  to  swim  back  to 
the  Island,  sketching  the  improbability  of  his 
being  able  to  sustain  energy  for  such  a  long 
distance.  Adolphe  broke  in  upon  them,  infuri- 
ated by  Cheerio's  treatment,  and  jealous  of  the 
liking  Joan  manifested  for  the  lad.  The  yacht 
landed  at  New  Orleans.  A  studio  and  art 
teacher  were  found  for  Cheerio,  and  he  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  in 
the  French  quarter.  Adolph,  disgusted  with  the 
obvious  affection  Joan  bore  the  boy,  left  for 
France,  hoping  to  discover  more  about  Cheerio's 
part,  which  he  suspected  was  tinged  with  mys- 
tery. Once  Cheerio  had  let  it  be  known  that 
his  father  was  forced  to  leave  France. 
On  this  premise  did  Adolphe  mean  to 
gain  his  revenge.  Meanwhile  Lola  waited  for 
her  lover.  Her  Spanish  strain,  inherited  from 
her  father,  made  her  restless.  One  day  an 
American  ship  anchored  at  the  Island.  Dick, 
one  of  the  sailors  became  friends  wtih  Lola. 
She  told  him  of  her  love  for  Cheerio.  He  was 
unusually  sympathetic,  and  persuaded  the 
Captain,  whom  he  had  once  rescued,  to  take 
her  on  the  boat  as  passenger.  The  Captain, 
after  watching  her  dance,  agreed. 

The  American  ship  landed  at  New  Orleans. 
Dick  took  Lola  to  a  cafe.  The  sailors  pleaded 
with  her  to  dance,  which  she  did.  Meanwhile 
Cheerio  had  been  searching  for  a  model,  who 
had  to  resemble  a  native  of  the  Island.  The 
proprietor  of  the  cafe  recognized  in  Lola  a 
suitable  model.  He  phoned  Cheerio,  who  came 
rushing  over.  Cheerio  was  puzzled,  when  he 
saw  Lola,  as  she  resembled  his  love,  but  he 
waived  such  fantasies  aside,  knowing  how  im- 
possible it  would  have  been  for  the  girl  to  get 
away.  Lola  also  thought  he  was  familiar,  but 
this  artist  was  so  changed,  in  his  civilized 
garments.  Going  to  his  studio,  she  was  con- 
vinced the  man  was  Cheerio,  from  bits  of  in-' 
formation  he  related  of  his  past.  But  she 
feared  revealing  her  identity  yet,  as  she  knew 
the  Countess  would  interfere.  One  day  Cheerio 
recognized  her,  but  she  outwitted  him,  and  in- 


sisted she  was  not  Lola.  At  a  party,  as  the 
model  saw  Cheerio  making  love  to  Joan,  who 
was  determined  to  marry  him,  her  possessive 
feeling  conquered  her,  and  she  threw  her  dag- 
ger at  Joan's  portrait.  The  girl  uttered  a  cry 
and  ran  away.  Lola  threw  herself  in  Cheerio's 
arms,  and  she  confessed  her  identity.  The 
Countess  appeared.  Lola,  frightened,  dashed 
away,  and  rushed  into  the  waters,  swimming 
across.  Cheerio  was  about  to  follow  her,  when 
Joan  restrained  him.  Meanwhile  Adolphe  re- 
turned from  Paris,  with  a  detective.  He  had 
learned  that  Cheerio's  father,  Lieut.  Marcio  had 
killed  Count  Barino  in  a  duel.  Fearing  the 
authorities,  he  had  escaped  to  the  Island  with 
his  infant  son.  Count  Barino  was  Joan's  father. 
At  first  no  one  believed  the  tale,  thinking  it 
a  ruse  of  Adolphe  to  destroy  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  pair.  But  it  was  soon  proved  to 
be  true.  Joan  relinquished  her  hold  on  Cheerio, 
since  the  past  would  always  haunt  her,  and 
sent  him  back  to  Lola.  The  boy  left  and  wan- 
dered to  a  cafe,  where  he  again  met  Lola  who 
was  a  dancer  there.  At  first  she  was  unres- 
ponsive to  his  warm  Words,  thinking  he  no 
longer  desired  her,  but  was  in  love  with  Joan. 
But  recognizing  his  sincerity,  she  basked  in  the 
warmth  of  his  embraces.  The  united  lovers 
were  happy  again. 


DIRT 

Eileen  Schaaf 

LONG  ISLAND  is  ever  the  centre  of  scandal 
and  romance — the  place  for  .  suckers  and 
boozers  and  evil  business  ventures.  As 
such,  it  collects  a  variety  of  seasoned  riff-raff 
in  human  beings,  who  in  this  tale  are  strangely 
knit  into  one  unified  whole. 

The  main  character  remains  behind  the 
scenes.  Charlotte,  the  temperamental  yet  elu- 
sively  fascinating  heroine  is  represented  to  us 
by  her  family  and  friends.  When  the  story 
opens  she  has  escaped  from  her  sister's  home, 
in  London,  because  she  was  wearied  of  the  at- 
tention of  Dick  Mowbray,  a  London  distil- 
ler and  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Damon  Barnes. 
She  fled  to  the  United  States,  and  met  on  ship- 
board, Vernon  Westlake,  whom  she  subsequent- 
ly married.  Her  sister,  Alice  Barnes,  has  been 
devoting  her  time  in  a  futile  search  to  discover 
the  girl,  and  rumor  has  already  been  carried 
to  her  of  Charlotte's  seclusion  with  a  lover 
whom  she  has  met  on  a  steamer.  Edith  Birken- 
head, Mrs.  Barnes'  friend  who  has  an  eye  and 
ear  for  gossip  or  scandal  or  just  news,  has  dis- 
covered that  Alice's  mother's  dearest  posses- 
sions were  removed  from  Boston  and  shipped 
to  Long  Island.  This  leads  her  sister  to  sus- 
pect that  the  girl  might  be  living  there,  and 
she  persuades  her  husband,  the  renowned 
Damon  Barnes — the  ""real  thing"  in  society — to 
accompany  her. 

Together  they  arrive  at  the  office  of  the 
notorious  realtor,  Shirley  Herrlich,  about  the 
biggest  fake  on  the  island.  Shirley's  greatest 
enemy  is  a  man  now  reputed  to  be  insane  to 
whom  she  sold  a  house  in  a  damp,  unhealthy 
area,  leading  to  his  wife's  illness  and  death. 
Among  other  scandals  connected  with  her  enor- 
mous person,  (she  weighed  225  pounds)  are  the 
facts  that  she  spent  her  idle  hours  boozing  and 
breaking  up  homes,  for  her  jovial,  hearty  man- 
ner seemed  to  blind  the  men  to  her  faults. 
She  was  the  typical  peroxide  blonde,  a  demon 
to  women,  and  sharp  as  a  needle's  eyes  where 
money  matters  were  concerned. 

To  Shirley  came  young  Vernon  Westlake, 
to  buy  a  home  for  his  wife,  Charlotte.  They 
bought  the  home,  but  not  satisfied  with  that, 
Shirley  managed  to  get  herself  accepted  as  an 
acquaintance  and  invited  to  dine  at  the  home. 
Charlotte  protested,  but  to  no  avail,  until  her 
shame  at  the  conduct  of  her  husband  caused 
her  to  leave  him  and  disappear.  Shirley,  not 
content  with  this,  proceeded  like  an  anaconda 
to  ensnare  the  stricken  Vernon,  confiscating 
all  the  antiques  and  ornaments  that  Charlotte 
had  taken  from  her  mother's  place  in  Boston 
and  placed  in  the  new  Long  Island  home.  To 
the  amazement  of  Alice  Barnes,  when  she  pre- 
tended to  do  business  with  the  Herrlich  realtor, 
she  was  offered  a  cigarette  out  of  a  gold  and 
porcelain  case  which  was  her  own  mother's 
possession!  This  furnished  a  clue,  whereupon 
many  others  followed.  Joe  Slattery,  the  alleged 
lunatic,  contributed  further  evidence  as  to  the 
criminal  activities  of  the  realtor,  and  Edith 
Birkenhead  had  done  her  share.  Vernon  located 
Charlotte,  and  after  much  persussion  and  real 
remorse,  secured  her  forgiveness.  He  capital- 
ized the  whole  incident  by  writing  a  play  about 
it,  to  which  Shirley  accidentally  attended.  She 
was  disgusted,   and  left  before   the  third  act. 

 o  

THAT   YELLOW  STREAM 
Frances  J.  Stephens 

TWO  school  chums  now  grown  up  were  dis- 
cussing their  former  teachers,  when  Jimmy 
told  a  third  member  the  following  story 
of  their  English  teacher,  as  he  had  had  it  from 
her  only  the  week  previous. 

Helen  Rose  was  going  to  school  in  the  face 
of  great  hardships,  for  her  family  needed  her 
financial  support,  and  her  classmates  were  en- 


tirely out  of  sympathy  with  Jher  class.  Thus 
she  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when 
she  could  earn  enough  money  to  make  the 
family  burden  lighter,  as  an  English  teacher, 
in  an  environment  that  would  be  less  foreign 
to  her  than  the  school.  At  last  a  position  was 
offered  her  in  the  town  of  Red  Bud,  and  with 
earnest  ambitions  in  her  work,  Helen  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Red  Bud  School,  as  Miss 
Pendleton. 

She  had  not  been  there  long,  when  her  gloves, 
purse,  and  a  few  empty  liquor  bottles  were 
found  in  the  road  and  brought  to  the  chairman 
of  the  School  Board,  as  evidence  of  Miss  Pen- 
dleton's carryings-on  outside  school  hours.  The 
yellow  stream  of  gossip  poured  through  the 
town  that  the  gentle  young  lady  was  a  char- 
acter unfit  to  associate  with  growing  adole- 
scence in  Red  Bud.  Miss  Pendleton  was  able 
to  give  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  liquor 
bottles.  She  had  been  returning  home  with  an 
old  university  friend,  Mr.  Harlan,  when  they 
came  upon  two  youngsters  who  met  with  an 
accident  on  the  road,  after  a  youthful  carouse. 
One  of  the  boys  was  fatally  wounded,  and 
Miss  Pendleton's  nearly  two  years  of  Nurses' 
Training  enabled  her  to  be  of  great  assistance. 
However,  he  died,  and  she  was  much  too  upset 
over  the  incident  to  think  about  recovering  her 
belongings,  which  were  left  on  the  road,  beside 
the  liquor  bottles  that  belonged  to  the  reck- 
less drivers.  She  reflected  then,  that  another 
year's  training  would  still  make  her  a  graduate 
nurse. 

The  women  of  Red  Bud  were  quick  to  dis- 
believe such  a  story,  and  insisted  on  the  wo- 
man's removal.  She  thought  with  dread  of  her 
problem  of  financial  stress  now,  and  decided 
finally  to  go  back  and  finish  training,  since  as 
a  teacher  she  had  failed. 

In  her  •  heart  dwelt  an  old  girlish  dream, 
connected  with  a  note  dropped  by  a  flyer,  twice 
in  her  presence,  signed  by  Lieutenant  Allen, 
head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Division.  She 
had  come  to  think  of  the  mysterious  flyer  as 
her  unknown  friend  in  every  adversity. 

The  fates  were  kind  to  Helen.  A  flood  and 
storm  in  Red  Bud  called  for  the  aid  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  She  came,  ministering 
to  her  former  enemies  with  Christian  forgive- 
ness. She  could  smile  now,  at  their  interfer- 
ence with  her  plans  for  teaching,  for  she  had 
found  the  mysterious  flyer,  Doctor  Allen,  her 
superintendent  when  she  joined  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  they  had  just  recently  been 
married.  This,  she  assured  her  old  pupil,  was 
what   God   meant  by  the   word  "recompense." 


LITTLE  WHITE  OWL 
F.   C.  Estabrooks 

TU-WHIT,  tu-whoo!",  the  cry  of  the  lit- 
tle white  owl,  was  also  the  signal  call 
of  the  Maliseet  Indians.  Little  Whi,te 
Owl,  as  the  dark,  slight  lady  was  named,  lis- 
tened indignantly  to  the  secret  signal.  It  was 
October,  and  the  fading  sun  cast  shadows 
across  the  mighty  Woolastook.  Angrily,  Little 
White  Owl  wondered,  why  Pierre,  her  old  man- 
servant, had  revealed  the  totem-signal  to  a 
stranger.  Pierre  was  busy,  and  she  would  pad- 
dle, Captain  Francois,  who  had  arrived  with 
the  fur-trader,  Capt.  Merveille  across  to  the 
island.  He  had  some  partridges  which  he  was 
going  to  give  to  Pierre  for  mending  his  sword- 
belt.  The  young  pair  fenced  spiritedly  with 
words.  The  man  was  amazed  at  the  excellent 
French  the  girl  spoke,  and  her  ready,  satiric 
wit.  Resenting  a  fancied,  impertinence  she  left 
him  standing  on  the  bank.  When  she  reached 
the  island  shore,  a  young  Indian  lad  Chacoudim, 
was  waiting  to  speak  to  her.  Disturbing  news 
reached  her  ears.  Sieur  de  Biencourt,  was 
Governor  of  Acadia.  He  and  his  men  were 
searching  the  Woolastook  (i.  e.  the  Saint  John 
River)  for  illegal  traders.  The  King  of  France 
had  given  him  sole  possession  of  this  territory 
for  fur-trading.  In  particular,  they  were  hunt- 
ing for  Captain  Merveille,  the  Frenchman,  who 
was  poaching  on  their  grounds,  but  who  was 
fortunately  farther  up  river  at  this  time.  When 
Francois  who  had  swum  to  the  island  received 
this  news,  he  suggested  that  Little  White  Owl 
remain  in  her  Chateau.  Left  alone,  the  girl 
smiled,  as  she  played  with  her  long,  slim  rapier. 
Taking  it  with  her  for  protection,  she  ventured 
out.  She  had  not  walked  far,  when  she  sur- 
prised a  man,  who  was  furtively  gazing  about. 
The  girl  grazed  his  chest  lightly,  with  her 
dagger.     The    man    in    his    astonishn.  <mt,  fell. 

With  scintillating  words,  she  commented  on 
his  position  at  her  feet,  and  suggested  that  he 
fence  with  her.  When  he  replied  tba t  he  did 
not  fight  with  'squaws',  she  answered  he  ought 
to,  for  the  sheer  novelty  of  the  experience. 
Soon  she  had  thrust  his  sword  out  of  his  hand. 
Francois  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  man 
claimed  he  was  the  Governor  of  Acadia,  but 
Francois  pretended  to  disbelieve  him.  The  Cap- 
tain and  Pierre  kept  watch  over  their  prisoner. 
Little  White  Owl  entered  a  canoe,  and  paddled 
to  her  grandfather.  Her  mother  had  been  the 
daughter  of  this  Indian  chief.  She  received 
from  the  old  red  man  warriors  to  enable  her 
to  carry  through  her  scheme  for  seizing  Bien- 
court's  vessel.  On  her  return,  all  in  the  Chateau 
was  put  in  order,  ready  for  the  expected  vis- 
itors.   When   Biencourt,   after   being   set  free 
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and  learning  of  his  loss,  called  on  Little  White 
Owl,  his  eyes  appraised  the  luxurious  room.  To 
his  suave  threats,  she  replied  she  owed  no  al- 
legiance to  the  King  of  France.  Francois  ap- 
peared, dressed  in  courtly  garments.  The  girl 
hardly  recognized  him  in  the  new  splendor. 
Biencourt  raged  when  he  saw  the  Captain, 
whom  he  insisted  was  Merveille.  A  black- 
robed  figure  entered — the  Jesuit  priest.  In  soft 
tones,  he  began  to  speak.  He  realized  that  Lit- 
tle White  Owl  was  the  daughter  of  the  Due 
de  Foigne.  The  girl  added  that  her  mother, 
an  Indian  woman,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Maliseet  Indians,  was  Duchess  de 
Poigne.  Beincourt  was  astonished  and  held 
his  peace.  Pierre,  the  servant,  remained  quiet- 
ly at  the  door,  his  face  bearing  the  expression 
of  the  perfect  domestic  functionary;  but  the 
girl  realized  that  he  had  long  known  Francois' 
identity. 

The  priest  continued,  nodding  to  Francois, 
that  he  had  met  him  in  Paris  three  years  back. 
He  had  a  letter  for  the  Captain,  in  which, 
Francois'  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Valliere,  upon 
his  death,  turned  over  his  title  and  estate  to 
him.  Now  Francois  was  the  Marquis  de  Val- 
liere. There  was  no  need  to  call  for  .  Indian 
warriors,  which  one  pull  of  the  cord,  that  Lit- 
tle White  Owl  clutched  in  her  hand,  would 
bring.  She  promised  Biencourt  he  would  have 
his  vessel  tomorrow  and  he  diplomatically  re- 
tired. The  Jesuit  asked  Francois  whether  he 
would  return  to  the  French  court.  Blushing, 
he  answered  only  if  Little  White  Owl  would 
form  part  of  the  court.  She  laughingly  re- 
plied, that  she  had  already  arranged  to  sail 
with  Captain  Merveille  and  she  hoped  his  vessel 
would  prove  worthy  of  the  double  honour. 

 o  

THE  STEEPLE 
Evelyn  Hammett 

CHRISTMAS  evening  had  an  added  signi- 
ficance for  Caleb  Sheffield  Allen,  who  was 
master  of  The  Pines,  in  Central  Georgia. 
The  period,  dating  back  to  1859,  was  one  of 
chivalry  and  growing  cities.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  before  he  had  been  married  to  Susan 
Stanhope,  who  had  lived  on  the  adjoining  plan- 
tation. Though  both  were  wealthy,  finances 
were  never  thought  important,  for  had  they  not 
been  in  love  since  they  were  wee  children. 
Now  their  first  child,  little  Susan,  was  to  be 
christened.  Bishop  Carey  had  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Virginia  for  the  event.  The  tiny 
christening  dress  was  an  heirloom,  which  had 
been  given  to  Grandma  Courtney  for  her  first- 
born by  the  beautiful  Marquise  de  Lafayette 
The  band  from  Charleston  played  gala  num- 
bers, while  in  the  servants'  quarters,  the  dark- 
ies sang  and  strummed  on  an  asthmatic  banjo 
The  lady  of  the  house,  dressed  in  turquoise  vel- 
vet, which  she  had  brought  back  from  her  honey- 
moon in  Paris,  graced  the  room.  Young  cou- 
ples snatched  kisses  beneath  the  mistletoe. 
Caleb  and  Susan  gazed  at  each  other  with  eyes 
of  love.  The  Civil  War  came,  and  Allen  en- 
listed. After  being  wounded  in  his  right  arm, 
which  resulted  in  its  amputation,  he  escaped 
from  the  Union  Army,  which  had  captured  him, 
and  returned  to  The  Pines.  Only  the  servants' 
huts  remained.  The  place  had  been  burned 
by  the  enemy.  Susan,  weakened  from  the 
shock  and  strain  of  the  months,  became  seri- 
ously ill  and  passed  away.  Caleb,  with  little 
Susan,  moved  to  Rodney,  a  progressing  cotton 
port  on  the  Mississippi.  Sue  grew  into  a  sensi- 
ble and  practical  young  woman,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Joe  Dent.  Two  children  were  born  to 
them,  Josephine  and  Susan,  the  third.  When 
the  girls  matured,  Josephine  married,  but  died 
upon  the  birth  of  her  son  Bobbie. 

Susan,  who  resembled  her  lovely  grand- 
mother, became  the  idol  of  Caleb's  life.  To 
her,  he  wove  stories  of  the  past,  recreating 
the  romance  and  prejudices  of  other  days.  The 
girl  was  saturated  with  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  When  Caleb  died,  leaving 
Susan  a  piano,  and  to  the  church  a  stained 
window  of  the  painting  of  Ruth  and  Naomi, 
in  memory  of  his  wife,  the  girl  grieved  deeply. 
Through  setting  the  leg  of  a  collie,  who  had 
been  injured  by  a  passing  auto,  Susan  became 
acquainted  with  John  Hay,  who  owned  the 
animal  and  came  to  claim  it.  He  was  a  pros- 
pective architect,  and  a  senior  at  Boston  Tech. 
Bscause  his  lungs  were  slightly  affected,  he 
had  migrated  South  for  awhile.  The  boy  lived 
at  the  plantation,  which  he  named  Mt.  Ararat, 
because  during  all  the  past  floods,  it  had  with- 
stood invasion  by  water.  Soon  John  was  deeply 
in  love  with  this  Southern  girl,  of  gentle  man- 
ners and  cultivated  mind.  Susan  too  felt  her 
heart  responding,  but  she  conquered  the  feel- 
ing, since  John  was  from  the  North,  and  her 
prejudices  were  deep.  The  holes  in  the  steeple, 
which  Susan  refused  to  allow  John  to  mend, 
seemed  the  symbol  of  their  striving  against 
the  love  they  felt,  especially  the  girl.  The 
holes  were  the  remains  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
the  villagers  guarded  them  sentimentally.  Often 
they  spoke  of  the  levee,  which  had  never  been 
conquered  by  the  occasional  floods. 

One  evening,  after  Susan  had  put  Bobbie 
to  bed,  a  vague  unrest  possessed  her,  perhaps 
because  there  was  a  rain  storm.    Soon  a  muddy 


stream  began  to  creep  into  the  Dent  house. 
Susan,  gazing  out  into  the  blurred  and  dark 
scene,  realized  that  the  heretofore  invulnerable 
levee  had  broken.  The  waters  crept  in  mount- 
ing higher  with  a  maddening  steadiness.  Tht 
lamp  was  extinguished,  as  Susan,  her  mothei 
and  Bobbie  groped  in  fear  through  the  muddy, 
dirty  waters.  John  Hay,  like  Lohengrin,  camt 
in  a  boat,  and  rescued  them.  When  Susan 
regained  consciousness,  and  grew  well,  she 
meekly  submitted  to  having  the  holes  in  the 
steeple  mended,  and  even  helped.  John  knew 
the  hatchet  of  the  past  b.ad  been  buried,  as  he 
held  her  inexperienced  hands  in  his  own  cap- 
able ones. 

 o  

DANGEROUS  LOVE 
Washington  Hudson 

ZOLA  HARRINGTON  was  secretary  to  Clif- 
ford McDonald,  president  of  a  bank.  De- 
siring to  get  some  of  his  wealth,  Zola 
often  had  tried  to  impress  Mr.  McDonald  with 
her  love  for  him;  but  he  was  engaged  to  Bessie 
Lawson,  and  never  noticed  any  other  girl. 
Dudley  Austin,  an  unscruplous  thief,  was  Zola's 
lover,  and  accomplice.  Together  with  Chick 
Duggan,  Dudley's  pal,  they  planned  to  get  the 
bank  money.  Despite  his  uncle's  wealth,  Jack 
McDonald,  nephew  of  the  millionaire,  drove  a 
taxi  and  supported  himself  in  this  way.  He 
too  was  in  love  with  Zola,  his  uncle's  steno- 
grapher, and  often  waited  for  her  after  work. 
Jack  knew  nothing  of  Zola's  real  sweetheart 
or  of  her  illegal  activities.  One  day  the  group 
planned  a  clever  hold-up.  Zola  on  her  way 
to  work  in  the  morning,  stopped  at  a  jewelry 
shop,  where  she  examined  stones,  and  selected 
about  $.'3000  worth  of  gems.  Just  as  she  was 
about  to  slip  her  purchases  into  her  bag,  and 
made  the  pretense  of  getting  out  the  cash  for 
it,  two  men  came  into  the  store,  holding  up 
the  owner  with  a  gun.  They  made  a  swift  get- 
away, with  the  gems.  No  one  suspected  Zola's 
part  in  this,  or  that  she  knew  both  robbers. 
McDonald,  her  employer,  hearing  of  her  robbery, 
*>-ipd  to  aid  her  in  locating  the  thieves.  In 
this  way,  she  won  his  confidence.  Bessie 
Lawson,  the  banker's  fiance,  also  complained 
o1  robberies  in  her  vicinity,  which  was  about 
th'rty-five  miles  away.  One  day  Zola  went  to 
s"e  McDonald  at  his  sumptous  mansion,  leav- 
ing Bessie's  name  instead  of  her  own.  When 
Clifford  learned  that  Miss  Lawson  had  not 
called  on  him,  he  was  mystified  at  this  strange 
call. 

This  was  merely  a  trick,  so  that  Zola  cou'd 
again  gain  entrance  to  see  Mr.  McDonald  and 
make  up  a  fictitious  explanation  for  her  false, 
visit.  While  she  was  doing  this,  Dudley  and 
Chick,  who  had  managed  to  enter  with  her, 
were  ransacking  McDonald's  bedroom.  When 
Clifford  discovered  his  room  was  looted,  he 
did  not  dream  of  connecting  it  with  Zola's 
visit.  One  day  Jack  called  on  Zola,  and  was 
bewildered  at  the  fat  bank  rolls  she  was 
counting.  Upon  questioning  her,  she  made  enig- 
matic replies,  asking  him  to  speak  in  low  tones. 
Zola  managed  to  steal  the  keys  from  her  em- 
ployers' desk,  which  opened  the  door  to  the 
money  vault,  in  the  bank.  With  agility,  thev 
accomplished  their  thieving  task.  Bessie  and 
McDonald,  who  were  planning  their  marriage 
were  upset  by  these  repeated  robberies.  At 
this  time,  Jack  had  again  visited  Zola,  and 
remembered  meeting  Chick  and  Dudley  there. 
It  was  obvious  to  him  now  that  Dudley  was 
her  sweetheart,  and  he  was  bitter  at  her  be- 
trayal "of  him.  When  this  large  robbing  deed 
was  committed,  Jack  recalled  how  he  had 
watched  Zola  count  huge  piles  of  money,  and 
also  recollected  seeing  keys  on  her  table.  Tel- 
ling his  uncle  his  theory  that  Zola  was  in- 
volved, they,  with  some  detectives  came  to 
Zola's  apartment,  and  stood  quietly  outside  the 
door,  eavesdropping  to  the  conversation  inside. 
They  heard  Dudley,  Chick  and  Zola  discussing 
how  they  would  divide  the  stolen  money.  Con- 
firmed in  their  suspicion,  the  three  were  im- 
mediately arrested. 

Dudley  and  Chick,  who  were  found  guilty  of 
past  murders,  in  addition  to  larceny,  were 
executed.  Zola  was  sent  away  for  a  life  term. 
Thus  the  three  ended  tragically,  with  neither 
love  nor  wealth. 


SLAVES  OF  LOVE 
Eddie  O'Shea 

IN  Kerry,  Ireland,  on  the  gray  hills  of  Doon, 
where  Skellig's  Rock  peered  out,  lived  Jack 
Fenton  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  Hannon,  a 
widow.  Jack  was  the  remaining  survivor  of 
the  famous  family  of  Derrynane.  He  was 
known  as  'the  iron  man',  as  he  was  wonder- 
fully courageous,  and  had  saved  many  lives 
from  the  treacherous  sea.  Despite  his  back- 
ground, Jack  spent  the  days  in  fishing  with 
the  simple  souls  of  the  town.  Only  recently 
he  had  learned  that  when  he  was  six  years  old 
his  father  had  been  drowned,  and  his  mother 
had  died  within  a  year,  following  the  tragedy, 
from  the  shock  of  grief.  His  aunt  had  a  sec- 
ret, which  she  did  not  intend  to  tell  the  boy 
until  he  married.  It  had  to  do  with  the  golden 
harp,   which   had   been   in   the   family  for  in- 


numerable generations,  and  had  been  passed 
down  to  each  succeeding  heir.  She  did  not 
know  that  Larry  Brooks,  friend  of  the  family, 
whom  she  had  told  of  the  treasure,  had  designs 
upon  securing  it.  Whenever  Larry  spoke  of  the 
harp  to  Jack,  hoping  to  gain  some  information 
as  to  where  it  was  hidden,  the  boy  would  not 
know  of  what  he  was  speaking.  Larry  thought 
this  was  a  ruse  to  cover  the  hiding-place  of 
the  heirloom.  Peggy  Canavan,  the  beautiful 
girl  of  twenty-two,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
hardware  dealer.  She  reciprocated  Jack's  love. 
Larry  planned  to  kidnap  Jack  with  the  aid  of 
his  cronies,  and  force  the  boy  to  reveal  the 
resting  place  of  the  harp.  Tim  Drinane,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  Jack's  father,  refused  to 
be  an  accomplice  to  this  plan,  and  threatened 
to  expose  the  scheme  to  Ja~k.  Aunt  Mary 
lately  had  begun  to  suspect  Larry  of  foul  play. 
When  he  warned  Jack  of  the  older  man's 
treacherous  designs,  he  laughed,  knowing 
Brooks  for  many  years.  But  when  Drinane 
confirmed  the  Aunt's  vague  suspicions.  Jack 
grew  uncomfortable  and  worried.  Nick  Down- 
ing too  was  not  in  harmony  with  Larry's  plan. 
But  when  he  approached  Tim,  the  old  man  did 
not  believe  him,  thinking  it  merely  a  ruse  of 
Larry. 

Chester  King,  a  young  squire  of  Dormont  Cas- 
tle, was  in  love  with  Peggy,  too.  In  addition 
he  had  his  eye  on  the  Canavan  fortune,  which 
the  girl  would  inherit  some  day.  This  would 
replenish  his  own  waning  finances,  and  in  re- 
turn Peggy  would  have  the  honor  of  belonging 
to  his  old  and  aristocratic  family.  Not  know- 
ing of  Jack's  fine  background,  he  resented  this 
young  fisherman's  favorite  place  in  Peggy's 
heart.  He  joined  forces  with  Larry,  desiring 
to  remove  Jack  from  his  path.  Also  Chester 
planned  to  kidnap  Peggy,  and  force  her  to 
accept  his  name  in  marriage.  One  evening,  as 
Jack  was  walking  home  from  the  Canavans, 
men  fell  upon  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  the 
Old  Mill.  Here  they  tried  to  coerce  him  into 
telling  where  the  family  treasure  was  hidden. 
When  he  denied  knowledge  of  the  harp's  exist- 
ence, they  merely  thought  it  was  an  evasion. 
Meanwhile,  sending  a  messenger  to  Peggy  on 
a  false  errand,  the  girl  came  out,  expecting  to 
see  her  girl  friend.  Instead  Chester  carried 
her  off  in  his  car  before  she  could  run  away. 
He  drove  her  to  his  uncle's  home.  Captain 
Swan  of  Foxford  House  was  grieved  at  his 
nephew's  method  of  gaining  :  love.  After  lec- 
turing the  boy,  Chester  returned  to  the  Castle, 
leaving  Peggy,  who  was  ill  from  the  shock, 
in  Captain  Swan's  care.  Tim  and  his  men 
were  searching  for  Jack,  and  found  him  in  the 
Old  Mill. 

When  Jack  heard  of  his  fiance's  abduction, 
he  was  frantic.  Chester,  upon  returning  to 
the  Castle,  regretted  his  having  given  up  Peggy 
so  easily.  Torn  by  the  pangs  of  love,  which 
enslaved  him,  he  sped  back  to  his  uncle's 
house.  Stealing  into  the  house,  he  meant  to 
kidnap  Peggy.  But  Captain  Swan  awakened 
and  found  his  nephew  to  be  the  intruder.  He 
was  mournful  at  the  youth's  unprincipled  tac- 
tics, and  talked  to  him  until  Chester  felt  shamed 
The  boy  crept  into  his  car,  where  he  fell  asleep 
in  the  rear  seat.  Jack  and  Terry  Canavan 
approached  the  Captain's  house,  where  they 
found  Peggy  safe  and  sound.  Jack  forgave 
Chester,  as  he  understood  the  powerful  feeling 
of  love,  which  drove  his  rival  to  such  desperate 
means.  Chester  found  the  fisher-lad  to  be  quite 
a  gentleman,  and  apologized.  Brooks  and  his 
crew  left  town.  Peggy  and  Jack  were  mar- 
ried. At  the  ceremony,  Aunt  Mary  removed 
the  treasure  from  behind  a  large  painting, 
which  covered  a  hiding-place  in  the  wall.  The 
heirloom  turned  out  to  be  a  wee  golden  harp, 
which  was  more  valuable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  tradition,  than  from  monetary  con- 
siderations. 

 o  

THE    URGE   OF  LOVE 
J.  Reiner 

PEARL  told  her  fiance,  Robert  Lonehart, 
a  state  trooper,  that  she  would  not  marry 
him  until  he  had  accomplished  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  work.  Urged  by  love,  his  oppor- 
tunity came  when  Jack  Hathway  was  myster- 
iously murdered,  and  even  master-minds  could 
not  locate  the  criminals.  Robert  set  to  work 
on  this  case,  unaided  by  any  leading  clues. 
The  crime  took  place  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  a  small 
industrial  city.  Joe  Kali  and  his  father,  weal- 
thy automobile  dealers,  ostensibly,  and  Fred 
Kliani,  Joe's  friend,  were  really  boot-leggers. 
One  day  the  trio  went  on  a  ride,  taking  with 
them  Rose  Long  and  Mazie  Roberts,  two  chums. 
They  left  the  girls  in  the  car,  while  the  men, 
joined  by  two  swarthy-looking  Italians  walked 
to  the  Hathway  home.  It  seemed  that  Hath- 
way had  contracted  his  farm  as  the  place  for 
distilling  liquor.  Having  been  found  out  by  the 
prohibition  agents,  he  was  warned  against 
carrying  this  out.  Kali  and  Fred  meant  to  gain 
revenge  for  his  failure  to  stick  to  his  promise. 
The  girls,  sitting  in  the  machine,  were  fright- 
ened by  the  shouts  and  shots  they  heard.  Hath- 
way had  been  killed,  and  his  two  sons  wounded. 
Joe,  his  father  and  Fred  fled  back  to  the  wait- 
ing auto,   warned  the   girls   not   to   talk,  and 
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after  driving  Rose  and  Mazie  down  the  road 
a  bit,  left  them,  and  fled  away  speedily.  A 
year  had  passed,  with  no  results.  The  girls 
never  revealed  their  knowledge  of  the  case. 
Robert  lived  in  Johnstown  for  awhile,  from 
where  he  traveled  to  Chicago.  After  haunting 
night-clubs,  he  visited  Heaven's  Gate, 
which  was  a  gangster  rendezvous.  Here  he 
learned  of  Boss  Polligan,  and  three  new  re- 
cruits,  who  had  come  from  Pennsylvania 

Through  talking  wildly,  and  letting  it  be 
known  that  he  needed  work  of  a  shady  sort, 
Robert  was  introduced  to  Boss  Polligan,  who 
gave  him  a  job  in  the  gang.  The  first  few 
weeks  the  detective  helped  in  robberies,  earn- 
ing the  name  of  "Baby  Face."  He  met  the 
three  men  from  Johnstown,  and  became  friendly 
with  them.  One  night,  Robert,  leading  them 
on,  by  stories,  which  he  invented,  of  murders, 
found  them  confessing  their  past.  In  this  way, 
he  learned  that  they  were  Hathway's  murder- 
ers, as  he  had  suspected.  They  added  that  the 
plan  for  killing  Hathway  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  'Boss.'  On  an  afternoon,  soon  after  this 
revelation,  Robert  crept  into  Polligan's  office, 
and  ransacked  his  desk.  Just  as  he  placed  the 
valuable  paper,  sketching  the  plans  in  his  poc- 
ket, Polligan  appeared  in  the  room.  But  Ro- 
bert was  too  quick  for  him,  and  escaped,  after 
a  struggle  with  the  Boss  and  his  cronies.  The 
three  men,  fearing  their  capture,  now  left  for 
New  York.  Robert  too  journeyed  to  the  metro- 
polis. After  hunting  through  night-clubs,  at 
the  Blinking  Owl,  he  overheard  a  conversation, 
carried  on  by  the  three  men.  Evidently  they 
suspected  Robert's  presence  in  New  York,  and 
were  planning  "to  hurry  back  to  Chicago,  stop- 
ping at  Johnstown  for  a  day. 

The  detective  took  the  same  train,  hiding  his 
head  behind  a  magazine- for  most  of  the  trip. 
Another  plain-clothes  man  accompanied  him, 
in  order  to  help.  His  assistant  drew  the  three 
men  into  conversation.  Robert  approached, 
and  before  the  men  could  jump  at  him,  covered 
them  with  a  gun,  and  handcuffed  them.  He 
brought  his  prisoners  to  Johnstown  and  trial. 
The  two  accomplices  were  also  located  through 
the  aid  of  two  girls,  who  confessed  what  they 
had  witnessed  on  the  day  of  the  murder.  Pearl 
married  Robert,  who  was  now  appointed  as 
Captain  of  the  state  troopers.  Through  stimu- 
lation of  winning  love,  Robert  had  brought  to 
justice  these  desperate  and  socially-harmful 
individuals. 

 o  

NAMELESS  ANN 
Mrs.    Lora  Aggus 

TWO  aristocratic  Southern  houses  were  near 
each  other.  Hoffard  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man, who  was  adored  by  his  young  daugh- 
ter, Nina  May.  In  the  other  house  lived  the 
Hastings,  an  arrogant  family.  The  two  houses 
met  through  the  medium  of  Nina  and  Nameless 
Ann,  the  little  girl  on  the  Hastings  estate. 
She  was  thus  called,  because  she  had  been 
found  by  negro  servants,  when  an  infant,  in 
a  basket  near  a  swamp.  The  Hastings  took 
it  for  granted  she  was  colored,  because  of  her 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  though  it  was  difficult  to 
discern  mixed  blood  in  the  pure  delicacy  of  the 
child's  chiseled  features.  With  grief  Nina 
watched  Ann  being  beaten  by  a  slave  for  hav- 
ing stolen  cherries  from  the  orchard,  as  Ann 
had  taken  them  herself  in  an  impish  mood. 
Nina  rushed  up  to  the  man,  begging  him  not 
to  hurt  her  little  friend.  Later  in  the  week, 
the  rich  child  tried  to  atone  for  this  incident, 
by  offering  Ann  some  golden  oranges.  At  first 
Ann  refused,  but  was  won  over  by  the 
gentleness  of  Nina.  The  Hoffard  child  could 
not  bear  the  treatment  Ann  received,  as  she 
watched  her  being  strapped  in  the  hut,  for 
acting  naughtily.  One  day  Nina,  leading  her 
father,  called  on  the  Hastings,  asking  for  the 
release  of  Ann,  whom  they  desired  to  care  for. 
But  Mr.  Hastings  refused.  Norman  Cady,  a 
playmate  of  the  Hastings  children,  won  the 
enmity  of  young  Hastings  and  his  sister, 
Florence,  for  his  kindness  to  Ann.  The  Hof- 
fards  were  leaving,  and  Ann  prevailed  upon 
them  to  take  her  with  them.  Nina  cut  holes 
in  a  traveling  bag  of  large  dimensions,  and 
Ann  slid  into  it.  The  butler,  as  he  carried  the 
bag,  wondered  what  was  pinching  his  leg.  He 
did  not  suspect  it  was  Ann,  who  had  learned 
this  art,  when  she  had  desired  to  torture  her 
slave-keepers. 

Mrs.  Stockerd,  Mr.  Hoffard's  sister,  adopted 
Ann.  Years  elapsed,  and  the  girl  grew  into  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  as  did  Nina  May  too. 
Her  voice  developed,  and  occasionally  she  was 
given  roles  at  the  town  opera-house.  Here, 
Norman  Cady,  now  grown  up,  and  accompany- 
ing Florence  Hastings,  heard  her  sing,  and 
grew  infatuated  with  Ann.  Florence  was  in 
love  with  Norman,  but  he  did  not  reciprocate. 
At  a  garden  party,  after  the  performance,  Nor- 
man paid  arduous  attentions  to  Ann,  who  res- 
ponded to  his  warmth.  Florence,  watching  the 
scene,  was  intensely  jealous.  Her  father,  be- 
ing present  at  the  party,  watched  Ann,  and 
recognized  his  lost  slave,  for  whom  he  had 
searched  in  the  years  past,  but  had  never  loc- 
ated. Bringing  officers  with  him,  he  arrested 
Ann,  despite  the  protests  of  the  Hoffards  and 
Mrs."  Stockerd.    Ann  became  Florence's  maid. 


One  day  Florence  threw  her  arms  about  Nor- 
man. Her  father,  breaking  in  upon  the  roman- 
tic scene,  took  it  for  granted  they  were  en- 
gaged. Cady  was  uncomfortable,  but  could 
find  no  way  of  gracefully  escaping  the  betro- 
thal, which  had  been  thrust  upon  him. 

Catching  glimpses  of  Ann,  in  a  maid's  uni- 
form, he  was  bewildered.  One  evening  at  a 
stag,  young  Hastings,  being  very  drunk,  talked 
of  Ann,  saying  she  was  not  colored.  Meanwhile 
the  Hoffards  had  detective  Harris  tracing  Ann's 
background.  They  discovered  she  was  the 
daughter  of  fine,  white  people,  who  had  lost 
her  in  a  carriage  accident.  The  negro  nurse, 
being  insane,  had  rushed  off  with  the  infant, 
carrying  the  child  in  a  basket.  Ann  was 
brought  back  to  her  parents.  The  war  occur- 
red. Norman  and  young  Hastings  enlisted. 
One  day,  Hastings  being  inebriated,  attempted 
to  get  into  Ann's  boudoir.  This  resulted  in 
Ann  and  her  maid  stripping  the  impudent  boy 
of  his  clothes,  which  Ann  donned.  When  Cady, 
who  had  been  made  an  officer,  heard  of  the 
escapade,  he  forgave  Ann,  reprimanding  the 
boy.  Finally  Ann  and  Cady  were  married,  and 
were  happy  in  their  love. 


SUNSHINE   AND  SUNSET 
Wilma  Balusek 

THE  death  of  Mrs.  Donal  caused  great  hap- 
piness to  her  husband,  who  had  never 
been  warned  about  her  weak  heart,  but 
to  her  beautiful  daughter,  Nancy  Alice,  this 
shock  was  the  greatest  of  all.  Nancy  was 
known  as  "sunshine,"  because  of  her  bright, 
loving  manner,  but  now  that  name  became  but 
a  memory  of  what  her  life  had  once  been.  Her 
father  fell  in  love  with  another  woman,  and 
married  two  years  later.  Now  Nancy  had  a 
step-sister,  named  Marceline,  whose  beauty 
even  surpassed  her  own,  although  it  was  colder 
and  more  proud. 

The  new  Mrs.  Donal  wished  to  leave  Buda  for 
New  York,  where  Marceline  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  her  beauty,  but  Mr.  Donal, 
true  to  his  daughter  Sunshine,  felt  it  desirable 
to  remain  for  another  year,  until  Nancy  would 
finish  high  school.  Nancy  understood  her  step- 
mother's earnest  wish  for  her  own  daughter, 
however,  and  persuaded  her  father  to  go,  ask- 
ing that  he  prepare  the  home  to  which  she 
can  come  within  a  year.  To  Marceline  she 
confessed  that  her  life  in  Buda,  Texas,  would 
not  be  as  lonely  as  she  might  have  expected, 
for  she  had  struck  an  acquaintance  with 
Eugene  which  promised  to  be  deep  and  lasting. 
Nancy's  admirers  usually  left  her  in  favor  of 
Marceline,  and  now  that  Marceline  would  be 
out  of  the  way,  the  younger  girl  hoped  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  her  first  real  romance.  Marce- 
line never  had  seemed  to  favor  brown  eyes, 
thought  Nancy,  consoling  herself  that  Eugene's 
eyes  were  an  unmistakeable  soft  brown. 

They  left,  and  Nancy  Alice  spent  one  beau- 
tiful year  of  joy  with  Eugene.  She  came  to 
New  York  full  of  plans  for  the  ensuing  wedding, 
which  delighted  Marceline  as  well  as  her  par- 
ents. But  when  Eugene  arrived,  the  inevitable 
happened;  he  found  himself  hopelessly  and  ir- 
revocably attracted  to  the  startling  beauty  of 
the  older  girl.  Nancy  Alice  perceived  this, 
with  a  pang  and  a  catch  at  her  heart.  She 
said  nothing,  for  Marceline  seemed  to  be  con- 
trolling herself  admirably.  The  night  of  the 
engagement,  she  bravely  rose  and  announced 
the  engagement  of  Eugene  and  Marceline  as 
a  surprise  of  the  evening.  This  shocked  Marce- 
line, who  had  hoped  to  shield  her  sister  from 
disappointment,  but  now  her  love  was  so  strong 
that  she  clung  to  this  chance  for  its  fulfilment. 
Nancy  bravely  pretended  that  she  no  longer 
loved  Eugene,  and  assured  him  that  he  could 
marry  Marceline  with  an  easy  conscience. 

Two  years  later,  the  day  when  Nancy  was 
to  marry  the  noted  French  singer,  Lerolle,  she 
was  found  dead  in  her  room,  from  a  weak 
heart.  She  had  inherited  her  mother's  afflic- 
tion, and  her  self-denial  and  suffering  had 
been  too  great  a  strain  on  that  poor,  fluttering 
heart.  Lerolle  vowed  to  sing  for  her  alone, 
forever,  while  his  bride  was  buried  in  her  wed- 
ding apparel,  and  Marceline  and  Eugene  felt 
for  each  other  a  deeper  love,  because  of  the 
mutual  sorrow  they  both  experienced  in  the 
death   of  Sunshine. 

 o  

SOME  MIRACLE! 
J.   Wafer  Brenack 

BARRY  BLAKE  and  Tim  Murphy,  friends, 
were  quite  broke,  financially,  and  no  job 
in  view  to  relieve  the  condition.  They 
were  living  in  Mary  Casey's  rooming-house,  and 
owed  her  rent.  Because  she  was  fond  of  Tim, 
she  agreed  to  wait  until  they  secured  work. 
Barry  had  suggested  that  Tim  marry  the  lady, 
and  thus  be  rid  of  some  worry.  But  the  young 
man  was  dubious  about  weddings,  and  pre- 
ferred to  delay  it.  Both  went  to  the  Free  Em- 
ployment Agency,  and  tried  to  crawl  in  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  long  line  of  appli- 
cants, but  the  jostling  crowd  objected.  By 
the  time  their  turn  came,  a  sign  announced  that 


there  were  no  more  vacancies.  As  they  rushed 
through  the  crowded  traffic-district,  a  police- 
man would  have  arrested  them  for  jay-walk- 
ing, only  the  following  day  was  his  time-off. 
Paddy  Parker,  a  blind  beggar,  also  lived  in  the 
boarding-house.  Mary  suggested  he  share  the 
boys'  room,  in  order  to  defray  expenses.  Tim 
managed  to  borrow  money  from  Paddy,  which 
he  intended  to  use  for  fare  to  Newark,  where 
Aunt  Martha  lived.  He  contemplated  asking 
her  for  a  loan,  and  if  she  refused,  he  would 
marry  Mary.  The  latter  possible  decision  was 
soothing,  as  he  could  live  on  the  lady's  earn- 
ings, but  Barry,  knowing  Mary,  had  his  doubts 
about  that.  Paddy  was  sent  on  a  two-weeks 
vacation  by  a  charitable  organization,  and  left 
his  badje  and  tin  cup  in  the  boys'  possession. 
Barry  had  noticed  how  much  money  Paddy  had 
earned,  by  begging,  as  even  the  poorest  per- 
son gave  him  a  coin,  especially  when  he  sang 
in  pathetic  tones. 

Borrowing  Paddy's  badge,  and  moving  to  an- 
other house,  Barry  decided  to  disguise  himself 
as  a  blind-beggar,  during  Paddy's  absence. 
He  had  many  experiences  in  his  new  vocation. 
A  small  boy  almost  discovered  his  ruse.  An 
unattractive  spinster  wept  and  made  a  fuss 
over  him,  when  Barry  sang  the  Prisoner  Song. 
A  little  boy  who  had  dropped  a  coin  in  the  tin- 
cup,  dashed  off  with  Barry's  pencils,  which 
were  really  more  for  exhibit  than  for  actual 
sale.  When  Barry  caught  him,  and  accused 
the  youngster  of  stealing  the  pencils,  the  mo- 
ther threatened  to  arrest  the  beggar,  since  her 
child  had  paid  for  them.  A  flapper,  desiring 
to  cheer  the  blind-man  and  to  attract  people 
for  him,  did  a  dance  worthy  of  the  Follies,  for 
Bariy,  hoping  his  imagination  would  vision  it. 
A  small  crowd  collected,  and  a  policeman  dis- 
persed the  spectators.  His  tin-cup  clinking 
with  many  coins,  Barry  returned  to  his  new 
rooming  house,  owned  by  Mrs.  Smith.  He  lay 
on  the  bed,  smoking,  and  dreaming  of  the  for- 
tune he  would  collect  in  two  weeks.  He 
awakened  to  find  himself  being  carried  out  by 
firemen.  His  cigarette  had  caused  a  fire,  when 
Barry  had  fallen  asleep,  lulled  by  vivid  pictures. 
He  was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  an  ambulance. 
As  his  face  was  badly  scarred  from  fire,  thev 
took  it  for  granted  he  was  blind,  as  Mrs.  Smith 
had  told  the  police  he  was  a  blind-man. 

After  two  weeks  of  convalescence,  Tim  vis- 
ited him,  and  warned  him  not  to  reveal  his 
ability  to  see,  as  he  would  be  arrested,  for  the 
dereDtion.  In  the  interim.  Tim  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Mary.  But  his  dreams  of  leisure  had 
not  been  realized,  since  through  Mary's  influ- 
ence, he  had  secured  a  job,  which  he  termed 
as  manicuring  the  fish.  When  the  bandages 
were  removed  from  Barry's  face,  the  doctor 
considered  it  a  miracle,  because  his  blind  pa- 
tient could  see.  He  had  to  leave  on  a  call, 
but  upon  his  return,  was  determined  to  write 
up  the  case  of  sight  miraculously  restored  by 
the  shock  of  a  fire,  in  the  medical  journal. 
Barry  rather  enjoyed  his  sudden  heroic  posi- 
tion, and  preferred  to  bask  in  the  new  glory 
of  the  miracle,  but  Tim  dragged  him  off,  fear- 
ing his  exposure,  if  Barry  remained,  saying  it 
was  a  true  miracle  that  Tim  did  not  crown 
him  with  his  fist,  for  being  so  foolish. 

 o  

THE    UNBROKEN  PLEDGE 

Mrs.    Ann    Purtell  Mills 

IN  a  small  city  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the 
year,  1900,  Thorne  and  Son,  silk  manufac- 
turers, failed  in  business.  This  was  caused 
by  the  fierce  competition  and  an  over-stocked 
market.  Daniel,  the  son  and  junior  partner, 
tried  to  soothe  his  father,  Robert  Thorne.  The 
senior  partner  was  grateful  for  the  sturdy  sol- 
ace of  his  twenty-eight  year  old  son.  John 
Allen  and  Albert  Kemp,  who  had  loaned  Thorne 
money,  reading  of  the  failure,  came  to  collect 
his  debts.  When  the  old  man  explained  his 
inadequacy  to  meet  the  notes,  they  called 
him  a  defaulter.  Dan  defended  his  parent,  and 
promised  to  pay  back  every  cent.  The  men, 
won  over  by  the  boy's  earnestness,  left  in  a 
more  amiable  mood.  The  Thornes  and  Daniel, 
who  was  the  only  offspring,  moved  from  their 
luxurious  house,  which  was  placed  in  the 
sheriff's  hand  to  an  old  place  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  Dan  had  been  engaged  to  Mrs. 
Clara  Horton,  a  fashionable  widow.  Her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  a  rotter,  had  died  a  year 
after  their  marriage.  Little  Edna,  a  spoiled 
child  of  three,  was  left  to  Mrs.  Horton.  Like 
the  mother,  Edna  already  showed  signs  of  sel- 
fishness. Mr.  Burton,  Clara's  father,  with  whom 
they  lived,  was  ambitious  that  his  daughter 
marry  a  wealthy  man.  All  their  hopes  had 
been  placed  on  Dan.  Now  when  they  read  of 
the  bankruptcy,  they  decided  that  Clara  would 
break  her  bethrothal.  Dan  was  shocked  at 
Clara's  cruelty,  just  when  he  needed  her  most. 
She  claimed  she  had  to  care  properly  for  her 
daughter,  Edna,  and  could  not  wait  until  he 
rebuilt  his  fortune. 

Dan  journeyed  to  Alaska,  where  he  hoped  to 
earn  his  way  in  the  growing  gold  fields.  For 
five  years  he  worked  hard,  with  no  success. 
His  face  had  developed  tired  lines  and  his 
hair  was  slightly  gray.  One  day,  he  met  Pete 
Debner,   who   was   known   as   the   hermit,  be- 
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cause  he  shunned  his  neighbors.  The  old  man 
was  ill,  and  Dan  carried  him  to  his  cabin.  For 
many  days  Dan  nursed  Pete,  as  there  was  no 
doctor  nearby.  Pete  was  dying  and  offered  to 
leave  Dan  his  fortune  if  he  would  grant  him 
a  favor.  Dan  complied  upon  learning  this  last 
request  was  within  reason.  Pete  handed  Dan  a 
little  box,  gaining  his  promise  never  to  open  it, 
or  1  eveal  this  conversation.  He  also  asked  him 
to  secure  a  child  in  Ann  Butler's  care,  giving 
Dan  the  address,  and  bring  her  up  properly. 
When  the  girl  was  eighteen,  she  was  to  re- 
ceive this  locked  box.  Dan  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  paid  off  his  father's  debts. 
One  day  he  met  Clara  again.  Having  heard 
of  his  fortune,  which  everyone  thought  he  had 
earned  by  hitting  a  lucky  gold  streak,  she  at- 
tempted to  win  him  back.  Her  father  had  died 
in  the  interim,  and  Clara  placed  the  entire 
blame  on  him.  Though  Dan  no  longer  loved 
her  as  madly  as  in  bygone  days,  he  married  her. 
Edna  was  now  eight,  and  had  developed  into 
a  vicious  youngster.  Shortly  after  their  wed- 
ding, Dan  left  for  Buffalo,  to  bring  back  his 
ward,  as  he  had  promised  to  Pete.  When  he 
returned  with  Ann,  a  sweet  golden-haired  child 
of  six,  Clara  was  furious.  She  suspected  that 
during  his  stay  in  Alaska,  he  had  been  involved 
with  some  woman,  and  this  was  the  offspring. 
Dan  could  not  explain,  as  he  had  promised 
Pete  never  to  expose  the  tale. 

Dan  had  a  studio  in  the  house,  where  Ann 
watched  him  paint,  later  revealing  talent  for 
drawing  too.  They  were  intimate  friends,  and 
Mary,  the  kind  housekeeper  cared  for  Ann. 
Clara  and  Edna  treated  Ann  vilely,  dressing 
her  in  shabby  clothes,  and  making  her  work 
in  the  kitchen.  The  trouble  began,  when  Ann 
was  almost  eighteen.  She  had  grown  into  a 
beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl.  Edna  was  not 
good-looking,  but  arrogant  and  cruel.  Jack 
Clifford,  a  wealthy  young  lawyer  of  thirty, 
was  courting  Edna.  When  he  met  Ann,  whom 
Clara  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  he  imme- 
diately fell  in  love  with  her.  She  too  was 
drawn  to  the  handsome  young  man.  At  a 
dance,  to  which  Ann  managed  to  go,  Edna 
spied,  while  Jack  spoke  in  gentle  tones  to  the 
girl.  Dan  became  very  ill.  Upon  his  death  bed, 
he  called  for  Ann,  and  gave  her  the  safe-com- 
bination, so  that  she  could  take  out  her  box 
on  her  eighteenth  birthday.  On  February  4th, 
Ann's  birthday,  she  crept  to  the  safe,  following 
out  her  father's  instructions.  On  that  day, 
Jack  was  visiting,  in  an  attempt  to  see  Ann. 
Edna,  who  pretended  to  go  upstairs  to  call  the 
girl,  came  upon  Ann  at  the  safe,  with  the  box 
clutched  in  the  girl's  hands.  No  one  else  knew 
the  combination.  Edna  caused  a  great  stir, 
thinking  Ann  a  thief.  Jack  took  the  box  out 
of  Ann's  hands.  The  girl,  thinking  he  shared 
the  others'  opinion  of  her,  without  waiting  to 
explain,  dashed  out  into  the  stormy  and  snow- 
covered  streets.  Meanwhile  Jack  came  across 
a  note  attached  to  the  box,  which  was  a  last 
statement  by  Pete.  It  confirmed  that  he  had 
placed  Ann  in  Dan's  care.  Clara,  who  had 
softened  since  her  husband's  death,  realized 
Dan  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  was  remorseful. 
The  contents  of  the  box  revealed  that  Pete 
had  stolen  Ann,  whose  real  name  was  Eliza- 
beth Ann  Westbrook,  when  she  was  a  child, 
in  order  to  avenge  himself  because  her  mother 
had  jilted  him,  and  married  her  father.  A 
locket  with  the  initials  of  the  child,  served  as 
identification.  Jack  sought  Ann,  but  she  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  She  had  fallen  in  the 
storm  and  had  been  found  by  a  farmer,  Ervin 
Haff.  Ann  lived  with  these  simple  folks,  for 
several  months,  working  her  way  by  helping 
on  the  farm.  One  day  Ervin,  seeing  a  large 
notice  in  the  paper,  offering  a  reward  of  $200U 
for  any  knowledge  of  a  girl,  who  was  missing, 
and  wno  fitted  Ann's  description,  went  to  Jack's 
office.  Jack  returned  to  the  farm,  and  found 
Ann.  He  gave  her  the  box.  In  a  short  time 
they  were  married.  Jack  had  written  her  par- 
ents. In  Colorado  Judge  Westbrook,  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  awaited  Ann  and  her  hus- 
band impatiently.  All  these  years  they  had 
mourned  for  her.  There  was  a  happy  reunion 
when  Ann  and  her  charming  husband  arrived. 

 o  

THE  SPIT  FIRE 
Myna  Davenport 

RARELY  does  a  fond  father  leave  as  harsh 
and  stoical  a  missile  as  that  which  the 
worthy  Mr.  Haskins  left  in  the  care  of 
his  friend  and  business  partner,  Harrison 
Wright,  to  be  given  to  his  daughter  to  read. 
After  his  illness  took  him  speedily  to  his  resting 
place,  old  Mr.  Wright  summoned  Janet,  "the 
spitfire"  of  her  social  set,  and  handed  her  the 
letter. 

Janet  read  its  contents  in  astonishment.  Was 
this  her  beloved  father,  who  was  asking  her 
to  rise  at  six-thirty,  to  go  to  Business  College, 
to  give  up  nightly  carouses,  and  to  be  in  bed 
nightly  by  ten-thirty?  These  things  were  un- 
heard of  in  her  social  set.  More  than  that, 
he  actually  assigned  her  to  her  husband — it  was 
to  be  none  other  than  the  impossible  Allen 
Wright,  quiet  and  irritatingly  sooer  young  son 
of  Harrison  Wright,  whose  seriousness  had  kept 
him  far  from  Janet's  crowd.  Janet  was  left 
the    option    of    neglecting   all   these   orders,  if 


she  would  be  willing  thus  to  forfeit  her  inherit- 
ance, which  was  considerable. 

For  one  solid  hour,  t"he  spitfire  kicked  and 
tore  papers  in  her  room,  flinging  out  vitupera- 
tions on  her  dead  father  like  a  most  unfeeling 
youngster,  so  that  an  onlooker  might  never 
have  guessed  the  fund  of  real  love  she  bore 
him,  and  the  grief  that  his  death  had  caused. 
Then,  calmed  by  her  outburst,  she  left  her 
room   and   called  to   Mrs.   Riggs,   the  servant. 

"Wake  me  at  six  to-morrow,"  she  ordered, 
going  up  early  to  prepare  for  bed.  The  rules 
of  living  would  be  pleasant  enough,  to  be  in- 
dulged as  a  lark  and  a  change  from  the  usual 
monotonous  society  scrambles  from  one  affair  to 
another.  But  this  absurd  idea  about  marrying 
Allen  Wright!  That  was  a  horse  of  a  different 
color. 

Janet  got  in  touch  with  Ted  Carter,  one  of 
her  many  admirers,  and  told  him  the  news. 
He  urged  her  to  break  her  father's  will,  with 
the  plan  that  he  could  not  have  been  in  his 
right  mind  when  so  near  death,  but  she  treated 
this  idea  as  a  preposterous  and  deceitful  way 
of  acting  toward  one's  deceased.  Ted,  thus 
deprived  of  his  dream  of  ultimately  winning 
the  handsome  Haskins  fortune,  left  her  in  surly 
haste,  for  new  fish  to  fry.  Janet  lost  her  best 
boy  friend,  but  was  happy  to  see  him  go  after 
he  had  failed  her  father's  test. 

She  phoned  her  girl  friend,  Mabel,  and  re- 
ceived a  rebuke  for  the  way  she  had  refused  to 
listen  to  Ted's  advice  about  breaking  the  will. 
She  explained  that  she  wanted  to  have  a  talk, 
but  Mabel  was  busy  throwing  a  party  for  the 
crowd,  and  hung  up  on  a  refusal,  neglecting  to 
invite  Janet  to  the  party.  Once  again  Janet 
was  glad  that  her  father's  difficult  test  had 
been  applied  and  her  friend  had  been  found 
wanting.  In  this  way  she  was  sure  she  could 
eliminate  all  her  worthless  acquaintances. 

Still  resolved  to  abide  by  the  will,  although 
quite  resentful,  Janet  enrolled  in  Business  Col- 
lege, where  she  instantly  gained  a  reputation 
for  a  quick  mind  and  an  eager  spirit  in  learn- 
ing. On  the  way  home,  she  tripped  over  a 
ball,  falling  on  the  ground.  A  young  man 
quickly  stopped  his  car  to  help  her  to  her 
feet,  but  when  she  discovered  it  was  the 
prudish  Allen  Wright,  she  refused  his  offer  to 
go  home  in  his  car.  The  excruciating  pain 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  reconsider,  and, 
with  much  distemper,  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  picked  up  and  placed,  not  too  gently,  in  the 
seat.  On  the  way  home  he  boldly  reprimanded 
her  for  wearing  such  high  heels,  which  she 
chose  to  consider  a  piece  of  insolence  on  his 
part,  and  continued  to  be  flippant  and  un- 
grateful. 

When,  a  few  days  later,  a  huge  packet  ar- 
rived, and  was  found  to  be  roses  sent  by  Allen 
to  Janet,  she  could  not  but  feel  some  remorse 
at  her  manner,  and  a  new  interest  in  this  un- 
daunted suitor.  She  worked  well  in  school, 
and  graduated  with  first  honors  as  an  expert 
stenographer.  Fortunately,  Wright  &  Son  had 
that  day  discharged  Miss  Conway,  an  incom- 
petent stenographer,  and  Harrison  employed 
Janet.  He  was  himself  surprised  at  her  excel- 
lent business  sense  and  speed.  He  introduced 
her  to  his  son,  Allen,  whose  interest  met  with 
immediate  rebuff. 

At  last  Janet's  jealousy  was  aroused  when 
she  learned  that  Allen  was  to  have  dinner  that 
evening  with  one  Geraldine,  after  she  had 
refused  to  accompany  him  to  lunch.  She 
changes  in  her  attitude,  and  wins  instant  ap- 
proval. Before  long  the  two  have  acknowl- 
edged a  very  earnest  mutual  attraction,  and, 
much  to  Harrison  Wright's  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure, Allen  and  Janet  are  to  be  married,  as 
both  he  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Haskins,  had  often 
wished. 


BOSS  GEORGE 
Howard  T.  Hofsteater 

WHEN  the  half-back  gathered  his  enthus- 
iastic friends  about  him  after  the  game 
at  school,  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  this  excellent  football  player  had  wrenched 
himself  loose  from  a  viciously  opposing  father 
and  the  hardships  of  a  backward  steel  factory 
town,  in  order  to  get  himself  educated  into 
something  better. 

George  returned  with  honors,  a  college  gradu- 
ate, but  a  no-account  in  the  eyes  of  Jan  Borek, 
his  hard-working  father,  whose  idea  of  success 
was  six  days  a  week  of  furious  physical  toil 
and  $70.  for  the  family's  expenses.  George 
was  determined  to  remain  in  steel  for  his  live- 
lihood, but  he  wished  to  learn  the  chemistry 
of  the  product  first.  Now  he  had  joined  his 
father  at  a  menial  job  in  the  factory,  where 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  scorched  his  shoulders, 
and  spots  gathered  before  his  frenzied  eyes. 
Jan  tortured  him  with  jibes  about  his  "eddi- 
cation,"  so  that  George's  ambition  was  flamed 
to  greater  heights  by  the  necessity  to  "show" 
his  father. 

It  took  no  time  for  the  boy's  superiority  to  be 
recognized  by  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  often  attended 
the  football  games,  and  knew  the  scientific  at- 
tribute;; of  the  half-back.  Shortly  after  being- 
made  an  open  hearth  melter's  helper,  after  six 
months  on  the  dolemite  heaps,  he  had  conceived 
a  way  to  simplify  the  air-blast  pipe  system, 


which  cut  down  to  half  the  time  reuired  for 
the  blast.  After  study  and  development,  George 
submitted  the  idea  to  Mr.  Gray.  The  experi- 
ment was  made,  and  proved  successful.  George 
refused  an  offer  for  a  higher  position,  prefer- 
ring to  remain  where  he  could  learn  the  ele- 
mentary facts  about  steel.  A  month  later, 
he  was  again  summoned,  and  persuaded  to  take 
old  Hummel's  place  as  an  open  hearth  super. 
Jan  began  at  last  to  see  something  in  educa- 
tion after  all,  but  his  jealousy  of  George  pre- 
vented any  further  support  of  the  idea.  He 
continued  his  drinking  bouts,  until  George 
ordered  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  work, 
and  threatened  to  get  Mike  to  run  the  dipper. 
Jan  insisted  on  keeping  his  job. 

Two  hours  of  rye  and  swinging  molten  iron 
seething  at  two  thousand  degrees  Centigrade, 
and  Jan's  eyesight  blurred.  He  swung  the 
dipper  over  to  Number  Three  and  let  out  the 
chain  five  inches  short.  Liquid  fire  spilled 
over  and  cascaded  down  the  side  of  the  hearth, 
a  fiery,  splashing  river  of  death.  George  in- 
stantly took  charge,  and  saved  the  day,  but 
this  caused  a  severe  physical  tussle  with  his 
father  which  started  gossip  about  town.  George 
was  exhausted  with  the  sort  of  victory  he  was 
winning  over  his  father,  and,  lost  in  spirit, 
suddenly  dreaded  the  return  home,  where  no 
sweet  woman  would  be  quietly  announcing  to 
him  that  breakfast  was  ready.  However,  as 
he  passed  old  colored  Teague,  he  was  greeted 
with  "Mawin',  Boss  George."  The  respectful 
manner  aroused  George's  manhood.  He  braced 
up  and  went  on  home.  At  the  door  was  a 
sobered,  subdued  man,  with  a  sincerely  inter- 
ested countenance,  who  said, 

"Breakfast  is  ready." 

George  smiled  at  his  father,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Perhaps  some  day  he  would  get  a  nice 
young  girl  to  utter  those  words  to  both  of  them. 
Over  the  table  they  looked  their  forgiveness  at 
each  other,  as  they  partook  of  their  humble 
broth. 

 o  

CLIFF  DWELLER 
Mrs.    Bella  Rupcke 

IN  a  Western  state,  in  the  picturesque  part 
of  the  country,  live  a  father  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Lily.  The  girl  hardly  remembers  her 
mother  who  died  when  she  was  a  child.  Lily 
was  reared  by  an  Indian  woman,  who  named 
her  the  Mountain  Lily.  At  eighteen  the  girl  was 
extraordinarily  beautiful.  Her  only  friend  was 
Rose,  the  daughter  of  a  large  ranch  owner, 
who  lived  nearby.  Together  the  girls  rode 
along  the  winding  roads.  Rose  played  the  vio- 
lin, and  Lily  would  accompany  her  on  the 
piano,  and  with  songs.  In  quietude  their  days 
passed.  The  cowboys  on  the  ranch  admired 
and  respected  the  two  young  ladies.  Ronny 
had  a  particular  liking  for  Lily,  which  grew 
into  love.  Mr.  Reeve,  Lily's  father,  worked  in 
a  cave,  where  he  had,  with  the  aid  of  an 
Indian,  built  a  distillery.  Daily  Lily  would  sit 
outside  the  cave,  near  a  tiny  creek,  and  watch 
with  keen  eyes,  for  any  possible  intruders. 
When  there  was  any  lurking  danger,  she  would 
rush  through  the  small  entrance  of  the  cave 
to  warn  her  father.  In  late  summer,  strange 
men  prowled  around  the  fields.  Rose  discov- 
ered they  were  secret  service  men  and  warned 
the  Reeves.  With  the  aid  of  the  cowboys,  Mr. 
Reeve  destroyed  the  whisky.  When  the  secret 
men  came,  and  ransacked  the  interior  of  the 
cave,  they  found  nothing  to  betray  the  recent 
activities  of  boot-legging. 

But  one  of  the  spies  had  noticed  Lily,  and 
was  bewitched  by  her  charming  face.  He 
tried  to  be  pleasant  to  her,  encouraging  only 
sharp  words  and  indifference.  The  girl  did  not 
trust  him,  thinking  he  merely  desired  to  secure 
information,  or  a  betrayal  of  her  father.  Liv- 
ing in  the  country,  as  she  had  done  for  so  many 
years,  the  girl  had  no  empty  conceit,  or  super- 
ficial sophistications.  Seeing  that  his  methods 
of  flattery  were  not  effective,  the  young  man 
attempted  force.  One  evening  as  Lily  walked 
alone  through  the  maze  of  trees  and  wooded 
fields,  he  stealthily  followed  her  and  carried 
her  off.  The  secret  service  man  took  her  to 
a  log  cabin,  in  the  deserted  portions  of  that 
particular  country,  and  kept  her  prisoner,  until 
she  would  promise  to  wed  him.  Lily  became 
aware  of  his  mad  love  for  her,  and  that  this 
was  no  ruse. 

Mr.  Reeve  was  heart-broken  at  her  disap- 
pearance, and  feared  foul  play.  Regretfully  he 
blamed  the  tragic  loss  of  his  daughter  on  his 
illegal  distilling  of  liquor.  He  thought  perhaps 
one  of  the  secret  service  men,  suspecting  the 
truth,  had  carried  her  off,  and  might  eventual- 
ly demand  the  father's  conviction  before  giving 
the  girl  back.  Gladly  Mr.  Reeve  would  have 
given  his  life  to  save  her,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  her  whereabouts.  Rose  consoled  him. 
But  she  was  deeply  grieved  at  her  friend's 
disappearance.  With  the  help  of  Ronny,  and 
after  many  days'  search,  they  found  Lily.  A 
terrific  battle  ensued  between  the  secret  ser- 
vice man  and  Ronny.  The  group  ducked  the 
man  into  the  creek,  and  watched  his  wet  and 
shivering  form  ride  out  of  the  country.  They 
threatened  to  kill  him,  if  ever  he  appeared 
again.  The  spy  could  do  nothing,  as  telling 
on  Reeve  would  in  turn  let  out  the  story  of  his 
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abduction  of  Lily,  which  was  more  incrimin- 
ating. Happily  Lily  agreed  to  marry  Ronny. 
The  father  beamed  on  the  loyal  friendship  of 
the  girls,  and  Rose's  part  in  finding  her  friend. 
He  determined  never  to  involve  himself  in  boot- 
legging again.  This  had  taught  him  that  one 
crime  leads  openings  for  others  to  commit 
crimes  upon  you.  The  wedding  of  Ronny  and 
Lily  was  a  festive  affair,  and  Lily  was  the  most 
beautiful  bride  in  the  world,  Rose  thought,  as 
she  gazed  at  her  friend's  shining  countenance. 

 o  

FOXY  GRANDPA 

Mrs.    Bella  Rupcke 

GRANDPA  GRANE  was  a  foxy  old  man. 
His  wife  had  given  up  hopes  of  reforming 
the  senile  man.  Grane  Jr.  and  his  wife 
tried  to  aid  their  mother  tame  the  aged  gen- 
tleman, but  it  was  of  little  avail.  The  more 
advanced  in  years  Grandpa  grew,  the  more  he 
sought  the  company  of  young  people,  as  though 
to  evade  the  inevitable  tragedy  of  old  age. 
Young  girls  were  particularly  attractive  to 
Grane  Senior.  He  would  take  them  out,  and 
bought  them  anything  they  desired  .The  store 
keeper  rejoiced  at  his  empty  shelves,  after  a 
visit  from  Grandpa  and  his  frivolous  guests. 
The  policeman,  making  his  rounds,  suspected 
a  theft,  when  he  saw  the  bare  closets  of  the 
store.  But  the  shop-owner  smiled,  and  ex- 
plained as  he  rubbed  his  hands  at  the  good 
business.  Junior  and  his  wife  moved  to  a 
larger  city,  and  Grandpa  rejoiced.  Now  he 
could  have  more  freedom.  One  day  he  rode  out 
to  the  beach,  and  changed  to  a  bathing  suit. 
Not  knowing  how  to  swim,  he  almost  drowned, 
when  a  pretty  young  girl  rescued  him.  A 
ludicrous  sight  Grandpa  was,  as  he  stood  on 
the  sand,  his  aged  bones  shivering  wtih  cold. 
He  insisted  on  kissing  his  life-saver.  Then, 
still  undaunted  by  this  sad  experience,  he  jour- 
neyed on  to  the  skating  rink,  when  he  was 
fully  dressed  in  dry  garments.  Grandpa  had 
courage  anyway,  which  was  displayed  as  he 
rolled  around  the  smooth  floor.  After  falling 
clumsily  several  times,  he  secured  the  services 
of  a  young  girl  to  teach  him  to  roller-skate 
with  ease.  After  a  few  lessons,  Grandpa  was 
proficient.  A  prize  was  to  be  given  to  the 
skater  and  partner,  who  was  to  be  the  prettiest 
girl   there,   for  making  a  figure   eight  design. 

Foxy  Grandpa  entered  the  contest,  first  pick- 
ing the  most  attractive  lady  for  his  partner. 
To  everyone's  surprise,  he  won,  after  making 
a  graceful  figure  eight  on  skates.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  success,  he  offered  to  dance  the 
Irish  jig,  boasting  that  he  could  do  so  very 
well.  The  spectators,  with  amused  smiles,  clap- 
ped their  hands  rhythmically,  as  the  old  man 
jigged.  Thoroughly  weary  after  his  day  of 
conquests,  Grandpa  started  home  on  his  bicycle. 
Mrs.  Reeve  had  witnessed  the  ridiculous  per- 
formances of  her  spouse,  and  waited  angrily 
on  the  corner,  with  her  daughter-in-law,  who 
was  paying  her  a  visit.  Grandpa,  seeing  his 
Nemesis,  peddled  frantically,  hoping  to  escape 
the  wrathful  onslaught. 

In  his  hurry,  he  collided  with  a  chicken  coop, 
breaking  open  the  thin  wire  door.  The  chic- 
kens were  let  loose,  and  waddled  around  the 
country-road.  Their  feathers  got  entangled 
with  the  bicycle,  and  Grandpa  looked  like  a 
floating  angel.  The  owner  of  the  farm,  seeing 
his  chicks  in  such  disorder,  secured  the  aid 
of  the  police  in  collecting  them.  The  cops 
pursued  Grandpa,  upon  whose  shoulders,  some 
of  the  chickens  had  parked.  He  had  evaded 
his  wife,  but  seemed  to  have  wandered  into  3if- 
ficulties  as  complicated.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Reeve 
fumed,  saving  her  fury  for  later  on,  when 
Grandpa  would  sheepishly  come  home.  The 
daughter-in-law  rather  pitied  the  childish  old 
man,  as  she  thought  of  the  scolding  he  would 
receive. 

 — o  

A    BARGAIN    FOR  THEM 
I,   N.  A. 

A WOEFUL  Jimmy  approached  Mr.  And- 
erson, the  manager  of  the  Snappy  Scis- 
sors Company.  His  morning  experiences 
had  made  the  seventeen  year  old  lad  less  con- 
fident of  his  manhood.  As  he  dropped  the 
brown  sack,  filled  with  clinking  shears,  he  told 
Mr.  Anderson  that  the  ladies  wanted  bargains, 
and  considered  $1.00  too  much.  Jimmy  fingered 
the  designs  on  the  scissors,  as  the  manager 
glared  at  him,  asking  whether  the  boy  was  go- 
ing to  turn  quitter.  Wearily  the  lad  left  the 
office,  and  trudged  home.  On  his  way  he  met 
a  boy,  carrying  a  large  pile  of  the  Turnerville 
News.  They  started  a  conversation,  and  Jimmy 
tried  to  console  the  stranger  for  his  lack  of 
luck  in  not  being  able  to  sell  the  paper — and 
only  $2  for  a  year's  subscription,  the  boy  wailed. 
This  brought  back  Jimmy's  own  sad  experiences 
of  the  morning,  and  he  hurried  away  from  the 
pathetic  figure,  which  reminded  him  of  his  own 
failure.  When  he  approached  the  shabby,  gray 
house,  he  climbed  to  his  room,  and  fell  sob- 
bing on  the  bed.  Even  the  voice  of  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  lady  with  whom  he  boarded, 
and  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  as  she  called 
up  to  him  that  supper  was  ready,  did  not  ease 


the  pain.  Dashing  out  of  the  house,  Jimmy 
made  his  way  to  the  back-yard  of  the  Turner- 
ville News-Building.  Here  he  collected  a  pile 
of  old.  papers,  easing  his  conscience,  as  he  did 
so,  by  remembering  that  these  copies  would 
probably  be  used  for  rubbish  anyway. 

The  next  morning,  a  bright  Jimmy  started 
out  on  the  day's  rounds.  In  one  hand  he  car- 
ried the  brown  sack  filled  with  scissors,  and  in 
the  other  he  held  the  pile  of  papers.  Leaving 
the  sack  behind  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  slip- 
ping one  pair  of  shears  into  a  pocket,  he  cour- 
ageously rang  the  first  door-bell.  The  young 
wife  who  came  to  the  door,  made  it  evident 
she  did  not  desire  to  buy  anything.  After  fur- 
ther attempts  at  the  art  of  salesmanship,  Jimmy 
learned  that  someone  had  tried  to  sell  her  the 
Turnerville  News  the  day  previous.  She  added 
that  she  already  had  a  subscription  to  the 
paper.  But  Jimmy  was  not  to  be  beaten.  He 
sketched  the  advantage  of  having  two  papers 
daily — one  for  her  husband,  and  one  for  the 
family.  "Only  one  dollar,"  he  would  insist  each 
time,  like  a  refrain  of  a  song,  half  of  the  price 
at  which  the  paper  usually  sells.  Still  the  lady 
was  invulnerable,  until  Jimmy  hastily  drew  the 
scissors  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said  the  shears 
were  given  as  a  souvenir  with  each  subscrip- 
tion. The  lady's  face  lightened  up,  as  she 
touched  the  dainty  shears.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  had  returned,  with  a  crisy  dollar  bill  in 
one  hand,  and  the  shears  clutched  in  the  other. 
When  Jimmy  politely  asked  which  copy  of  the 
paper  she  wished  as  a  sample,  she  waved  him 
aside.  It  was  evident  she  felt  the  shears,  with 
the  promise  of  a  paper,  which  she  really  did 
not  want,  was  a  bargain  enough  Jimmy  re- 
gained his  sack  as  he  strode  down  the  white 
lawn,  chuckling  at  the  psychological  twists 
of  the  female  mind. 

After  a  good  lunch,  Jimmy  returned  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  glared  when  he  saw  him.  The 
day  was  not  over,  and  he  suspected  the  boy 
was  returning  with  another  woeful  tale.  But 
Jimmy's  face  shone,  as  he  displayed  the  empty 
sack,  and  added  proudly  that  the  scissors  had 
all  been  sold  at  $1.00  each.  A  bulging  wallet 
was  placed  on  the  desk  as  substantial  proof 
Mr.  Anderson  muttered  incoherently,  while 
Jimmy  saw  visions  of  the  lovely  ring  he  would 
buy  Mary. 

 o  

WESTERN  TECHNIQUE 
Jack  Tooker 

THE  Slash  Knife  outfit  had  decided  to  move 
further  west.  Operating  on  a  huge  and 
rather  shady  scale  they  craved  new  em- 
pires to  conquer.  Scotty,  Cherokee  Mike,  and 
Mac,  were  a  trio  of  no  mean  qualities,  with  a 
variety  and  enthusiam  in  their  make-up  that 
made  the  life  of  the  horse  thieves  jolly  and 
well  worth  the  risks.  Mac  was  the  highbrow, 
who  knew  his  horses,  and  made  sure  to  get 
the  most  exquisite  steed  in  any  attack.  The 
price  upon  his  head  rose  higher  and  higher, 
until  Mac  felt  that  the  town  sheriffs  were  in- 
deed valuing  him  in  a  way  that  was  flattering. 
When  the  Johnsons,  aristocrats  of  New  Mexico, 
were  robbed,  Mac  started  on  a  trip  to  Colorado 
with  an  inclination  for  giving  up  rough  work 
for  the  time  being  at  least.  It  became  his  cus- 
tom to  drift  south  each  winter  around  Prescott, 
where  he  got  a  job  driving  stages.  For  three 
or  four  months  of  each  winter,  after  growing 
quite  a  beard,  he  could  feel  secure.  During 
this  time  he  became  familiar  with  the  pay- 
roll deliveries  of  the  Crown  King.  He  would 
leave  his  stage  route,  and  it  was  that  with  this 
occurrence  always  came  the  news  of  the  an- 
nual pay-roll  robbery.  As  the  epidemic  of  pay- 
roll ho^d-ups  broke  out  each  spring  the  mining 
companies  decided  to  end  definitely  the  activ- 
ities of  this  two-gun  artist.  The  false  word 
was  passed  along  that  the  pay-rolls  would  leave 
on  a  certain  Friday  an  hour  ahead  of  regular 
schedule.  The  mining  companies  depended  on 
it  that  the  stranger  with  an  affinity  for  min- 
ing cash  would  also  hear  of  this.  The  men 
stationed  around  Carter's  Place  to  await  his 
coming  were  somewhat  shocked  at  his  manner 
of  approach — for  it  was  with  an  excellent  shot, 
and  a  bold,  roguish  determination  not  to  be 
taken.  Some  of  them  recognized  Mac,  but  that 
availed  them  little  just  now.  After  he  dis- 
appeared, with  all  their  shooting  paraphernalia, 
the  men  decided  that  since  they  had  been  hired 
to  stop  him  on  the  approach,  and  since  he  was 
now  leaving,  and  their  mission  had  failed,  they 
were  not  bound  to  pursue  him  on  the  trail.  Trie 
real  pay-roll  stage  arrive  four  hours  later — 
but  with  the  result  that  a  still  higher  price 
was  laid  on  the  ingenious  head  of  the  elusive 
Mac. 

On  Friday  night  of  the  following  week  a 
cowpuncher  held  up  the  Phoenix,  greeting 
Bucky  Nelson,  the  Sheriff,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  long  lost  brother.  The  performance  was 
repeated  the  next  night  at  the  Annheiser  Bush 
gambling  hall.  The  officers,  prettily  chagrined, 
again  raised  the  cost  of  Mac's  little  head,  to 
$50,000. 

Knowing  full  well  when  a  game  has  been 
played  to  the  limit  Mac  retired  from  active 
business,  disappearing  as  completely  as  a  des- 
ert mirage.  If  he  was  connected  as  some  be- 
lieve with  the  $200,000  hold  up  of  the  Atlantic 


and  Pacific  between  Williams  and  Ash  Fork, 
Parker  never  implicated  him  in  any  way  to  the 
time  of  his  sudden  death  by  applied  strangu- 
lation. 

Who  knows,  but  that  the  thrifty  and  en- 
ergetic young  man  living  so  luxuriously  with 
his  beautiful  wife  in  Arizona  may  be  but  a  re- 
incarnation of  the  dead  Mac,  returned  to  earth 
with  more  spiritual  interest,  much  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  steadfast,  perservering,  but  discour- 
aged law. 

 o  

THE   LOST  CHILD 
Jack  Tooker 

THE  ranger  and  predatory  animal  killer  for 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  could 
train  or  kill  anything  in  dogs  or  lions,  but 
he  had  never  been  able  to  train  the  fiery  and 
exquisite  beauty  that  eluded  him  at  every  step 
and  repulsed  all  his  movements.  Mrs.  Crosby's 
younger  sister,  Marie  Wentworth,  had  been  a 
close  friend  to  Charles  Edmonds,  until  his  in- 
terest in  her  began  to  change,  and  since  then 
her  charming  manner  became  for  him  a  wild 
and  taunting  aloofness.  Mrs.  Crosby  had  al- 
ways hoped  to  see  a  match  of  this  union,  which 
was  originally  effected  at  her  instigation,  and 
despaired  of  Marie's  peculiar  independence.  She 
had  neglected  to  consider  how  some  animals 
will  seem  hostile  when  they  are  almost  won 
over,  by  way  of  keeping  up  to  what  is  expected. 

Marie  went  out  walking  with  her  six-year-old 
niece,  Edith  Crosby,  when  the  little  girl  left 
her  to  pick  some  wild  flowers  in  the  wood  on  the 
South  Rim  of  the  Great  Chasm.  Marie  was 
dreaming,  when  she  suddenly  realized  that  the 
child  had  been  away  an  unusually  long  time, 
and  with  a  painful  premonition  she  glared  at 
the  stolid  thickness  of  the  woods  just  ahead  of 
her.  With  a  scream  "Edith!  Darling!  Where 
are  you?"  she  began  racing  about  wildly,  until 
she  was  met  by  Charles,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  lion  hunt  and  was  bringing  Old  Red, 
his  best-trained  dog,  back  for  a  much  needed 
rest.  Hearing  the  news,  he  arranged  a  search- 
ing party  of  guides,  park  rangers,  and  all  em- 
ployees off  duty,  and  sent  out  an  alarm.  All 
day  long  searching  parties  came  staggering  in. 
Cowboys  and  Indian  trackers  joined  in  the  hunt, 
but  to  no  avail.  Mrs.  Crosby  was  growing  ill, 
and  threatened  to  lose  her  mind  in  fear  and 
anxiety.  Marie  appealed  to  Charles  to  "do  some- 
thing," with  a  warmth  she  had  never  dared 
to  evince  before.  This  called  for  his  best  card. 
He  summoned  Old  Red,  hoping  that  the  dog 
was  sufficiently  rested,  and  let  him  smell  some 
of  Edith's  clothes.  Together  they  prayed  that 
the  fierce  dog  would  not  mistake  the  child  for 
one  of  the  beasts,  upon  whom  he  would  pounce 
with  a  deadening  ferocity  as  soon  as  he  located 
it.  Charles  followed  the  quick  steps  of  the  dog 
with  all  the  speed  his  horse  could  muster,  to 
be  there  to  save  Edith  if  there  should  be  an 
encounter. 

Where  the  sun  had  dried  the  earth,  the 
tracks  retained  no  scent,  and  there  was  little 
progress  made,  but  when  they  reached  the  dark 
and  damp  wood,  the  dog  raced  with  such  speed 
that  the  lightning  tread  of  the  horse  could  not 
keep  up.  Charles'  temples  beat  with  anxiety, 
as  he  perceived  the  growing  fierceness  on  Old 
Red,  whom  he  knew  so  well. 

His  prayers  were  answered.  Edith  was  dis- 
covered sound  asleep,  and  Old  Red  licked  her 
delicate  little  form  with  perfect  recognition. 
Marie  could  no  longer  hide  her  admiration  for 
the  capable  ranger,  and  the  whole  incident 
seemed  arranged  by  providence  to  reduce  this 
wild  girl  to  submission.  Charles  Edmonds  was 
well  worth  it,  as  he  himself  assured  her  with 
a  bold  kiss. 

 o  

CONFISCATING 
Jack  Tooker 

A BOSTON  GIRL  at  twenty-six  who  was 
still  single  suffered  many  fears  and  tor- 
tures, for  she  was  known  as  a  spinster.  Edith 
Bartoo  certainly  never  looked  the  type,  for  she 
was  slender  and  agile  and  lithe  of  form,  and 
although  of  prosaic  features,  her  face  gave  off 
a  radiance  of  personality. 

Not  many  had  had  the  opportunity  to  notice 
all  this  about  the  reserved  young  woman,  how- 
ever, until  she  decid3d  to  go  vacationing  in 
the  region  of  the  Grand  Canyon  one  winter, 
where  the  climate  and  the  inspiration*  of  so 
much  natural  beauty  brought  out  the  depth  and 
softness  in  her  own  fine  features.  Just  as  she 
passed  Yavapai  Point  a  lion  had  taken  refuge 
under  the  shelf  rocks  of  the  Canyon  wall  and 
he  was  stalking  about  as  she  passed.  Jack 
Kester,  ranger  and  predatory  animal  killer,  was 
taking  his  dogs  out  for  a  run.  He  had  Old  Red, 
a  famous  lion  dog,  and  a  young  airdale  that  he 
was  training.  The  experienced  hunter  carried 
on  a  unique  flirtation,  by  demonstrating  his 
predatory  powers.  Edith  was  impressed,  but 
still  too  well  brought  up  to  take  advantage  of 
such  an  adventure,  although  she  regretted  not 
being  able  to  meet  Jack  formerly.  As  they 
walked  toward  shelter,  she  dropped  her  purse 
down  the  steep  mountain,  and  he  insisted  that 
she  take  money  from  him  to  return  home. 
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Shortly  after  came  a  letter  from  her  father, 
accompanied  by  a  handsome  check,  and  ex- 
pressing' the  wish  to  see  Jack  at  work.  He 
and  his  son,  Albert.  Jack  was  surprised  to 
discover  how  aristocratic  they  were,  for  Mr. 
Bartoo's  manner  was  most  cordial.  Albert, 
however,  was  cool,  and  later  upbraided  Edith 
for  seeming  to  profess  an  interest  in  this  rug- 
s':d  man.  Edith  retorted  by  saying  that  Albert 
had  the  education  which  Jack  had  not,  but  he 
had  not  the  native  intelligence,  nor  the  spirit 
and  ambition  to  go  out  and  struggle  for  a  liv- 
ing as  Jack  did. 

Edith  insisted  on  accompanying  the  party  on 
a  lion  hunt.  Fortunately  for  her,  Albert  care- 
lessly slipped  while  descending  a  mountain 
slope,  and  displacing  the  loose  rock,  was 
threatened  with  instant  death.  Jack  had  the 
ouickness  of  mind  and  coordination  of  action 
that  alone  could  have  saved  the  young  man, 
for  he  caught  and  secured  him  with  a  lasso 
rope,  and  finally  pulled  him  up  to  a  safe  an- 
chorage. Needless  to  say,  Albert's  coolness 
gave  way  slightly  to  admiration  and  gratitude. 

Due  to  the  excessive  cold,  it  was  necessary 
to  lodge  the  girl  for  the  night  in  a  cave.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Jack  was  awakened 
by  the  glaring  light  of  two  fiery  eyes — they  were 
spending  the  night  in  a  lion's  den!  The  brave 
and  adoring  man  lay  awake  the  rest  of  the 
night,  eager  that  Edith  should  have  plenty  of 
sleep,  while  he  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
for  the  first  attempt  at  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  lion.  For  breakfast,  Edith  was  offered 
lion's  meat  if  she  required  it,  for  Jack  killed 
the  beast  as  soon  as  she  awoke. 

After  that  trip  the  Bartoo's  were  completely 
won  over  by  Jack's  character,  and  Edith  gave 
up  forever  the  hideous  epithet  of  "spinster." 

 o  

WESTERN  TRAGEDIES  AND  LOVE 

Jack  Tooker 

THE  shabby  crowd  of  cow-boys  and  "swells" 
in  Belle's  joint  presented  an  interesting 
spectacle  to  the  quiet-minded  prospector, 
who  stood  alertly  studying  the  difference  be- 
tween the  women  dancing  on  the  floor,  and 
the  proprietress  herself,  as  she  sat,  dignified 
and  aloof,  in  a  corner  of  the  dance  house.  Jim's 
associates  could  not  get  him  to  join  the  wild 
pleasure,  and  Belle  recognized  in  his  aristocratic 
bearing  and  gallant  manner  a  man  whose 
breeding  was  nearer  to  her  own  type  of  back- 
ground before  she  started  this  lowly  form  of 
earning  a  livelihood. 

Jim's  meeting  with  Belle  proved  a  spell- 
binder to  both  of  them,  for  they  were  cultured 
and  sympathetic  in  all  their  interests.  Belle 
came  gradually  to  spend  much  of  her  precious 
time  camping  with  Jim,  who  was  having  hard 
luck  in  his  search  for  gold  nuggets  in  the  stoic, 
desert  country  His  buddy,  Riley,  a  rough  man 
with  an  honest  heart,  made  an  interesting  third 
to  these  parties  One  day,  after  Jim  had  been 
attacked  by  some  unknown  outlaw,  Belle  found 
him  seriously  ill  and  spent  a  long  time  nursing 
him  back  to  health.  When  he  recovered,  she 
confessed  her  story.  She  was  adopted  by  a 
wealthy  woman,  and  was  consequently  given 
ex-social  advantages,  but  her  foolhardiness  in 
love  had  led  her  finally  to  break  from  her  ele- 
gant society  connections,  and  endeavor  to  main- 
tain her  dignity  and  independence  by  a  means 
of  livelihood  that  was  not  beyond  her  weak 
feminine  powers.  She  dared  not  confess  to 
this  strong  silent  man,  that  although  she  had 
at  several  occasions  allowed  herself  to  be  taken 
lightly,  she  felt  for  him  a  depth  of  love  that 
was  worthy  of  the  sincerity  which  she  knew 
he  was  capable  of  rewarding  to  a  woman  whom 
he  should  choose.  Until  now  his  one  love  was 
his  mother — who,  Belle  realized,  was  the  sort 
of  rigid,  virtuous  woman,  who  would  not  toler- 
ate a  girl  of  Belle's  type. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  Secret 
Service  Corps  he.s  started  a  search  to  break  up 
a  party  of  opium  smugglers.  Jim  and  Belle 
are  suspected  of  having  a  hand  in  the  game, 
for  their  mutual  intelligence  and  close  friend- 
ship in  those  parts  naturally  aroused  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  William  and  Owens,  who  set 
out  to  discover  the  nature  of  their  union. 

'  Belle  was  unable  to  restrain  her  feeling  for 
Jim,  whoss  prudish  upbringing  led  him  imme- 
diately to  repulse  her — and  disappear  from  Bear 
Gulch  on  business,  for  he  was  striking  gold 
now.  E>3llo  was  picked  up  by  Tony,  and  old 
friend  of  infamous  character  whose  infatuation 
for  her  led  him  to  brave  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
He  was  now  traveling  in  a  dark  passage  of 
ciime,  for  he  was  "the  master  mind"  for  whom 
the  police  are  searching.  His  manouevers  are 
interrupted  by  his  wooing  of  Belle,  who,  being 
heartbroken  over  Jim,  allows  herself  to  be  en- 
tertained, until  Tony's  love-making  becomes 
serious  and  violent,  and  he  imprisons  her,  af- 
ter having  hi.a  men  deal  with  Jim.  Tony's  one 
virtue  was  his  outstanding  love  for  Belle.  Riley, 
it  is  revealed,  was  helping  the  Secret  Service 
on  their  mission,  and  finally  arrested  Tony  and 
two  others,  pecuring  from  the  former  a  con- 
fession as  to  Jim's  innocence,  and  his  where- 
abouts, so  thut  Belle,  who  is  also  released,  has 
him  take  her  back  to  B  ear  Gulch  in  search 
of  him.     She  finds  a  letter  from  Jim,  begging 


his  forgiveness,  and  asking  her  to  be  his  wife. 
The  reunion  comes  after  a  long  period  of  strug- 
gle and  suffering,  both  physical  and  mental, 
on  both  sides,  and  with  the  solace  of  Riley's 
friendship,  and  the  assurance  that  Tony  has 
consented  to  let  things  be,  they  are  at  last 
united  in  love. 


SPIDERS 

Bertie   Mae  Mincy 

JEAN  CLAIRE  wept  as  she  ironed  her  white 
Sunday  dress.  She  was  weary  of  poverty 
and  with  all  the  tragic  youth  of  15  years, 
rebelled  against  it.  The  next  day  the  family 
sat  in  their  pew — three  little  brothers,  younger 
than  Jean,  and  an  infant  still  in  her  mother's 
arms.  The  minister  preached  his  sermon, 
seeming  to  direct  his  fiery  words  at  Jean.  A 
spider  entangled  itself  beneath  the  preachers 
feet,  causing  that  estimate  man  to  use  the 
weaving  of  a  spider  as  part  of  the  text  for 
his  sermon.  As  he  continued  with  his  per- 
suasive rhetoric,  he  pointed  his  finger  at  Jean, 
while  he  demanded  to  know  if  people  would 
allow  their  talents  to  remain  buried.  The  con- 
gregation was  amazed  as  the  young  girl  stood 
up  and  answered  "No!"  At  home  she  was 
teased  for  the  scene  in  the  church,  causing  her 
to  creep  away  into  the  attic.  Mr.  Claire  desired 
Jean  to  cease  attending  school  as  he  needed 
her  help  on  the  farm  But  aided  by  her  mother, 
she  won  the  battle  of  words,  and  remained  in 
class.  Miss  Hester  promised  to  give  Jean  violin 
lessons,  in  payment  of  which  the  girl  would 
wash  the  dishes  at  the  school  cafeteria  daily. 

Far  away  from  this  village  scene  lived  the 
Skyborns  in  a  suburb  of  New  York.  The  mo- 
ther was  a  widow.  Lucy  and  Kate  were  her 
ambitious  daughters,  who  desired  to  shine  in 
society.  Ray,  the  handsome  son,  wanted  to 
give  his  sisters  what  they  wished.  Wealthy 
Ellen  Delmeyers  was  friendly  with  Ray.  Ray 
liked  the  girl,  but  really  wanted  to  marry  her 
because  through  her  wealth  his  family  could  at- 
tain social  position.  When  he  proposed  to  Ellen, 
she  mocked  him  because  of  his  poverty.  Hum- 
iliated, Ray  packed  his  things  and  left  the  city. 
He  migrated  to  the  town  where  Jean  lived. 
Here  he  secured  a  minor  job  in  a  music  store. 
Jean  brought  her  violin  to  the  shop  for  repairs. 
The  instrument  had  deep  sentimental  value, 
as  it  had  been  owned  by  her  grandfather,  who 
had  been  a  fine  musician.  Ray  told  her  that  "it 
was  impossible  to  mend  the  violin.  But  he  of- 
fered to  buy  it  for  $20,  which  would  help  Jean 
buy  another.  Without  telling  her,  he  received 
permission  from  his  employer  to  do  this,  pay- 
ing' back  the  money  from  his  meager  salary. 
After  much  persuasion  the  family  allowed  Jean 
to -part  with  the  heirloom.  Before  turning  the 
aged  instrument  over  to  Ray,  Jean  scribbled  a 
note  of  farewell  to  the  violin,  slipping  it  into 
the    neck    of   the  instrument. 

In  a  short  while  Ray  returned  to  New  York, 
a  very  wealthy  boy.  Now  his  family  moved 
to  fashionable  quarters.  In  the  interim,  Ellen's 
father  had  lost  his  money  in  speculation,  and 
she  wanted  to  marry  Ray.  But  he  no  longer 
cared  for  her,  and  ignored  her  overtures.  The 
Skyborns  were  expecting  a  visitor — Dr.  Kingdan, 
who  had  been  the  pastor  in  Mrs.  Skyborn's  girl- 
hood village.  When  he  arrived,  he  was  some- 
what baffled  at  their  sudden  wealth,  since  he 
could  not  find  out  how  Ray  earned  it.  Influ- 
enced by  the  minister's  sermons,  Ray  began  to 
feel  nervous.  He  had  nightmares  and  strange 
dreams.  One  night  over  the  radio  the  family 
heard  Jean  Claire  play  on  her  violin.  Within 
a  few  days  the  girl  received  a  letter  signed 
by  Ray,  asking  her  to  accept  a  position  as 
violinist  in  a  New  York  church.  Not  suspect- 
ing he  was  the  same  person  who  had  bought 
her  old  violin,  Jean  eagerly  prepared  to  leave 
her  native  home.  The  family,  especially  the 
sisters,  and  Ellen  were  furious  with  Ray,  for 
importing  a  country  girl.  After  Jean  had  been 
in  the  home  a  few  months,  continually  suffer- 
ing the  gibes  and  contemptuous  words  of  the 
sisters,  Ray  confessed  his  love  to  her.  Christmas 
night  Jean  was  to  play  in  a  recital  for  the 
benefit  of  the  orphans.  Ray  and  his  sisters 
each  had  an  active  part  in  the  entertainment. 
E.ay  presented  Jean  the  violin  on  which  she 
was  to  play,  after  making  a  pretty  speech  about 
its  creator  and  value.  Jean  started  to  name 
the  piece  she  was  about  to  play  when  a  spider 
crept  into  the  instrument,  causing  her  to  turn 
the  violin  upside  down  and  shake  it.  Out  fell 
the  note  of  farewell.  It  was  then  Jean  knew 
that  she  had  been  cheated,  still  not  suspecting 
Ray.  To  conceal  embarassment  the  curtain 
was  drawn  and  Ray  confessed  that  he  had 
bought  the  violin  from  her,  and  had  discovered 
that  it  was  an  original  Italian  Cremona,  sev- 
eral hundred  years  old.  He  confessed  that  he 
knew  of  its  value  at  the  time  he  bought  it, 
and  that  he  had  been  feeling  guilty  of  thievery 
since  he  heard  her  play  over  the  radio,  and  had 
sent  for  her  hoping,  in  some  way  to  atone  for 
his  act.  Because  of  Jean's  love  she  forgave 
him.  His  sisters  apologized  for  their  cruelty 
to  Jean.  The  spider  that  had  caused  the  con- 
fession that  Christmas  night  crept  off  the  stage, 
leaving  the  Skyborn  family  perfectly  happy. 


A    YOUNG     HUSBAND'S  MISTAKES 
Louis  H.  Stevens 

PHILIP  was  an  orphan,  living  in  a  small 
mining  town  His  parents  had  both  died, 
leaving  their  only  child  in  care  of  an  aunt 
and  uncle.  The  relatives  and  three  cousins 
treated  him  kindly.  Philip,  unlike  other  grow- 
ing boys,  did  not  like  dancing,  and  preferred 
the  theatre  or  quiet  hours.  For  a  long  time, 
his  cousin  Anne,  spoke  of  her  chum,  who  was 
very  attractive.  May  had  been  married  before, 
and  had  a  baby.  Her  husband  had  been  tragic- 
ally killed  in  a  mine  accident.  These  people's 
lives  were  mingled  with  the  drama  and  poverty 
of  living  in  a  small  place,  where  the  only  em- 
ployment was  to  work  beneath  the  ground. 
Though  Philip  was  sorry  for  the  girl,  he  was 
not  eager  to  meet  and  grow  attached  to  her, 
since  she  was  burdened  with  a  child.  One  day, 
through  accident,  Philip  was  introduced  to  May, 
and  immediately  fell  in  love  with  this  lovely 
slip  of  a  girl.  She  reciprocated  his  feelings. 
They  had  to  meet  secretly,  as  her  mother  ob- 
jected to  May  being  courted.  Then  Philip  took 
a  trip,  and  they  wrote  warm  letters  to  each 
other.  Upon  his  return,  they  managed  to  meet 
again.  Even  though  Phil  was  young,  he  de- 
sired to  marry  May  and  help  her  take  care 
of  her  baby.  May's  mother  surprisingly  con- 
sented. The  young  couple  were  very  happy  for 
a  time,  in  their  new  tiny  cottage.  But  discord 
began  to  creep  in,  when  May  acknowledged 
that  she  did  not  desire  any  children.  Philip 
was  unhappy  at  this  decision,  as  he  wanted 
an  offspring  of  his  own. 

This  disagreement  became  the  basis  for  many 
quarrels.  May,  in  an  impish  mood,  teased 
Philip  about  other  men,  making  him  furiously 
jealous.  Deciding  to  end  this  bickering,  Philip 
planned  to  depart  from  the  town  and  May. 
Evidently  May's  mother  discovered  his  designs, 
and  reported  him  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  In- 
stead of  finding  himself  in  a  new  city,  Philip 
found  himself  in  jail,  on  the  complaint  of  wife- 
desertion.  The  judge,  after  giving  the  young 
couple,  a  humorous  and  wise  lecture,  allowed 
Philip  his  freedom.  Then  for  a  time  they  were 
again  happy.  But  this  harmonious  state  did 
not  remain  long.  Again  quarrels  broke  out.  It 
was  too  much  for  Philip  to  bear, — this  eternal 
fighting,  and  his  hard  work  at  the  mines.  This 
time  he  managed  his  departure  more  skillfully. 
Boarding  a  train,  he  made  his  way  to  Los 
Angeles.  But  he  was  not  at  peace  in  the  new 
city.  Memories  of  May  lingered  in  his  mind, 
and  his  conscience  bothered  him.  One  day,  be- 
ing inebriated,  he  wrote  his  wife  a  letter,  en- 
closing his  address,  and  begging  her  to  meet 
him  in  California.  When  he  sobered  up,  he 
realized  that  he  might  be  arrested  again  for 
desertion,  now  that  his  address  was  known. 
But  he  no  longer  minded — anything  was  better 
than  this  restless  state.  May  answered  with 
a  sharp  letter,  in  which  she  said  she  would 
rather  be  through  with  a  man  who  did  not 
know  his  own  mind,  and  who  continually  creat- 
ed jealousies.  In  a  few  days,  she  followed  her 
first  communication  with  another  note,  more 
gently  worded.  She  consented  to  travel  to  the 
coast,  after  all.  How  happy  their  reunion  was. 
May  began  to  pine  for  her  family  soon,  and 
again  returned  home.  Then  she  visited  her 
husband.  This  time  she  was  going  to  have  a 
baby,  so  he  could  not  refuse  her  request  that 
he  return  with  her. 

They  settled  in  Rock  Springs,  where  their 
new  child  was  born.  Quarrels  no  longer  oc- 
curred. Another  son  was  born,  and  the  three 
children  lived  happily  with  their  parents.  But 
Philip  was  determined  never  to  allow  his  sons 
to  marry  when  they  were  too  young,  or  not 
certain  of  their  own  minds. 

 o  

IT    NEVER    RAINS,    BUT    IT  POURS 

Marie  L.  Willard 

ANNIE  WATERS,  a  seventeen  year  old 
brunette,  lived  with  her  friend's  family, 
the  Clarks.  Margie  Clark  was  the  con- 
trasting chum — with  her  blond  hair  and  laugh- 
ing blue  eyes.  Anne  was  being  rushed  by 
George  Fairly,  a  boy  of  twenty,  who  was  lean 
and  good-natured.  Roy  Alton  liked  Margie. 
They  always  teased  Roy  because  he  was  rather 
corpulent,  and  his  mania  was  taking  pictures 
with  a  Kodak.  His  plump  figure  would  curl 
up  tensely  as  he  would  surreptitiously  creep 
upon  scenes,  and  holding  his  camera  crookedly, 
snatch  quick  photos.  He  seemed  to  think  tak- 
ing lop-sided  pictures  would  some  day  bring  mo- 
dernistic results,  such  as  he  had  seen  at  movie 
houses.  When  he  was  not  busy  making  love 
to  Margie,  one  could  see  his  ludicrous  figure 
lushing  about,  his  face  serious,  and  his  hands 
clutching  the  weary  camera.  On  the  fourth 
of  July,  the  four  had  planned  to  take  a  boat 
trip  to  Lakeview,  where  in  the  evening  they 
would  attend  the  dance.  Dressed  in  white  mid- 
dies, the  girls  met  their  escorts  at  the  pier. 
In  happy  spirits  the  quartet  boarded  "The  Rex." 
But  an  hour  before  they  had  reached  their  des- 
tination, a  deluge  of  rain  descended  upon  them. 
A  pathetic  sight  they  were,  the  girls  cold  with 
wet  garments  clinging  to  their  bodies.  Roy's 
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suit,  a  linen  one  specially  worn  for  the  oc- 
casion, had  shrunk  miserably.  Despite  his  sad 
state,  he  was  a  humor-provoking  figure. 

The  girls  tried  to  secure  a  room,  where  they 
could  change  to  dresses,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them.  But  all  the  places  were 
filled  up,  with  visitors  for  the  holiday.  Finally 
an  old  lady  consented  to  give  them  the  use 
of  her  place.  With  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment, the  four  explained  they  were  not  mar- 
ried, and  that  only  the  girls  wanted  a  room. 
Poor  Roy  had  nothing  else  with  him  into  which 
he  could  change.  Thus  all  eyes,  at  the  dance, 
twinkled  as  they  watched  his  figure  bulge  in 
the  shrunken  suit.  The  last  train  left  at  12:45. 
The  girls  left  in  time,  hurrying  back  to  the 
room,  to  collect  their  wet  clothes.  As  they 
ran  along  the  deserted  streets,  Margie's  heel 
turned,  and  she  found  herself  sprawling  on  the 
pavement.  The  coat  in  which  she  had  wrapped 
the  middies,  unpined,  and  the  garments  drop- 
ped in  a  confused  heap.  Rapidly,  they  col- 
lected the  pieces  and  again  started  on  their 
journey  to  the  train.  They  arrived  at  the 
depot,  just  as  the  train  was  pulling  out.  No 
other  train  was  due  that  nght.  After  con- 
sultation, they  decided  to  go  home  by  another 
route.  Their  finances  had  dwindled  during  the 
day,  and  putting  their  limited  sums  together, 
they  barely  had  enough  to  pay  for  new  tickets. 

The  new  way  was  drawn-out,  and  it  took 
them  four  hours  to  reach  home.  The  girls 
were  scolded  roundly  for  arriving  at  such  an 
improper  hour  Grateful  for  the  warm  bed,  they 
crept  wearily  beneath  the  soft  covers.  For- 
tunately the  next  day  being  Sunday,  they  were 
able  to  sleep  all  day.  By  evening,  the  pre- 
vious day's  mishaps  were  forgotten.  Soon  they 
were  again  primping,  and  dressing,  while  wait- 
ing for  their  masculine  friends. 

 o  

THE   BROKEN  STRING 
Evelyn  Bayard 

IN  a  small,  hill-side  town  of  North-eastern 
Alabama,  on  a  steep  hill,  stood  a  small, 
shabby  house.  Unpainted  and  unadorned,  it 
seemed  like  a  forsaken  part  of  the  hills.  The 
interior  was  even  more  appalling,  with  its  dirty 
walls  and  impoverished  and  meager  furnish- 
ings. On  a  bleak,  windy  March  day,  the  build- 
ing looked  truly  desolate.  The  lady  of  the 
house  was  a  spare-boned,  unkempt  woman.  She 
was  the  step-mother  to  the  brood  of  children. 
Her  husband  was  a  laborer,  who  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  tiny  earnings  on  buying  drinks.  In 
harsh  tones  she  called  up  to  Jack  and  Ann. 
Not  hearing  any  response,  she  climbed  the  dirty 
steps.  Jack  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  Ann,  his 
sister,  was  ten.  She  lay  on  her  narrow  cot, 
with  her  red  curls  lighting  up  the  dull  room. 
When  the  children  arose,  Jack  helped  his  little 
sister  dress,  and  they  planned  their  future, 
which  would  begin  as  soon  as  they  could  run 
away  from  this  impossible  home.  Jack  left  for 
school,  while  Ann  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  join 
him.  The  step-mother  cuffed  the  girl,  as  she 
set  her  washing  clothes,  muttering  that  girls 
did  not  need  to  have  learning.  When  Ann  began 
to  hang  the  wet  garments  on  the  line,  strains 
of  music  drifted  to  her  ears.  A  gypsy  group 
were  camping  nearby.  The  step-mother,  see- 
ing the  girl's  preoccupation,  instead  of  work- 
ing, screamed  at  her.  In  the  evening  when  her 
father  returned,  as  usual,  in  an  inebriated  state, 
he  beat  Ann,  having  heard  of  her  naughtiness. 
Ann  crept  to  her  room,  and  even  Jack's  gentle 
words  did  not  soothe  her.  She  hugged  her  old 
violin  close  to  her,  trying  to  mend  the  string 
which  had  snapped.  When  everyone  was  asleep, 
she  collected  her  few  possessions  and  crawled 
out  of  the  window.  She  ran  across  to  the 
gypsy  camp. 

Ron,  the  violinist,  gave  her  to  a  kind  woman's 
care.  The  next  day,  the  gypsy  wagon  moved 
on,  with  Ann  as  an  added  member.  Ron  taught 
her  many  songs,  which  she  played.  They  stop- 
ped at  Tampa,  Florida.  Ann  played  in  front 
of  a  cafe.  The  crew  of  a  Spanish  ship,  hear- 
ing the  music,  asked  the  girl  to  come  in.  After 
she  had  finished,  they  gave  her  sweets  and 
drinks.  Soon  she  was  asleep.  When  she 
awoke  Ann  found  herself  sailing  on  a  Spanish 
boat.  Then  she  realized  that  she  had  been 
kidnapped.  Looking  about,  she  was  grateful 
that  they  had  carried  the  violin  off  too.  But 
the  string  had  snapped.  The  girl  tried  to  find 
a  way  of  escape.  One  day,  she  noticed  a  slow- 
passing  large  steamer.  Desperately  eager  to 
leave  her  captors,  she  jumped  from  the  boat, 
tying  her  violin  beneath  her  sweater.  A  man, 
watching  the  foreign  boat  through  his  glasses, 
saw  the  red-haired  child  jump,  and  ordered  a 
belt  and  rope  to  be  thrown  to  her.  Ann  for- 
tunately could  swim,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
rope,  climbed  aboard  the  American  vessel.  Her 
saver  was  Robert  Valentine,  a  man  of  near 
forty  and  of  great  wealth.  Soon  Ann  was  given 
fresh  clothes,  and  she  related  her  history  to  the 
intrigued  Valentine.  His  friends,  Dick  and  Amy 
also  took  Ann  under  their  wing.  In  New  York, 
she  was  installed  in  a  luxurious  apartment,  with 
a  chaperon  and  tutor.  At  seventeen  Ann  was 
an  accomplished  musician  and  a  charming  girl. 
Ron,  meanwhile,  had  searched  for  his  little  Ann, 
with  no  success.  One  day,  seeing  her  picture 
in  the  society  column  of  a  paper,  and  not.  being 


able  to  read,  he  asked  a  policeman  to  interpret 
the  item  for  him.  In  this  way  he  learned  of  her 
whereabouts.  Jack,  her  brother,  grieved  for 
his  missing  sister,  while  the  parents  were  happy 
to  have  one  mouth  less  to  feed.  But  he  be- 
came ill,  and  passed  away,  never  knowing  of 
his  sister's  thrilling  life. 

When  Robert  proposed  to  Ann,  she  accepted, 
though  she  did  not  love  him,  as  she  was  grate- 
ful for  his  kindness.  But  in  a  short  while, 
Ann  was  unhappy.  Robert  continued  his  af- 
fairs with  other  women.  Once,  as  Ann  was 
speeding  down  a  country  road  in  her  roadster, 
the  motor  stopped.  A  man  passing  in  another 
car,  came  to  her  aid.  Soon  Hal  Harvey  who 
had  helped  her,  and  Ann  were  in  love  with  each 
other.  He  begged  her  to  divorce  Robert  and 
run  off  with  him.  She  agreed,  but  fortun- 
ately, in  time,  learned  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceiving her  and  had  a  wife  and  daughter. 
Filled  with  grief,  she  turned  away  from  him, 
and  confessed  the  entire  story  to  Robert.  At 
first  her  husband  was  furious,  but  upon  dis- 
cussing it  with  his  friends,  Dick  and  Amy, 
who  blamed  him,  as  he  had  treated  Ann  bad- 
ly, he  forgave  Ann,  and  they  planned  to  start 
life  fresh  again.  Robert  had  to  go  out  of 
town,  and  left  Ann  his  revolver,  as  a  safety- 
precaution.  She  went  to  a  store  and  ordered 
cartridges  for  it.  One  night,  Ann  tossed  in  her 
bed  restlessly,  as  she  could  not  sleep.  Going 
down-stairs,  she  found  Hal,  who  had  forced  his 
way  into  the  house.  Ron,  too,  was  hiding  be- 
hind a  chair.  He  had  managed  to  follow  his 
lost  Ann.  Ann  and  Hal  had  a  quarrel  and  a 
struggle,  and  Hal  fell  dead  from  shots  which 
had  been  fired  from  a  gun.  In  court  all  evi- 
dence was  against  the  girl,  especially  as  the 
clerk  testified  that  she  had  bought  cartridges 
Then  Ron  burst  into  the  court-room,  to  Ann's 
amazement,  and  stated  that  he  had  witnessed 
the  scene,  but  was  afraid  to  reveal  anything 
sooner  fearing  he  would  be  implicated  in  the 
crime.  It  seemed  that  Hal  threatened  to  shoot 
Ann,  if  she  didn't  elope  with  him.  Refusing, 
she  struggled  to  take  the  gun  from  him.  In  the 
conflict,  the  pistol  went  off,  killing  Hal.  Ann 
was  freed,  and  a  joyous  Robert  awaited  her. 
Ron  became  their  friend,  and  they  all  lived  a 
peaceful  and  good  life. 

 o  

OUT  OF  THE  TEMPEST 
Mrs.  Cora  Heindenreich 

JEANNIE  was  an  unhappy  child.  Her  family 
lived  on  a  large  farm.  The  miserable  child- 
hood was  caused  because  the  girl's  mother 
did  not  love  her.  Mrs.  Storm  treated  the  other 
youngsters  kindly,  yet  Jean  could  never  discover 
why  her  mother's  face  changed  when  she  gazed 
at  her.  Perhaps  because  her  maternal  vanity 
was  pained  at  bearing  such  a  sickly,  under- 
sized baby.  Mr.  Storm  tried  to  make  up  for  his 
wife's  cruel  treatment  of  the  girl.  This  created 
even  worse  situations,  as  the  mother  would  be 
furiously  jealous  of  the  father's  gentleness  with 
Jean.  Perhaps  too  that  was  the  reason,  for  Mr. 
Storm  had  always  shown  a  special  preference 
for  his  little  Jean.  Because  of  her  tiny  size 
when  a  child,  Mr.  Storm  nicknamed  Jeannie, 
'Nubbin,'  She  reminded  him  of  a  small  ear  of 
corn,  so  golden  and  sweet.  Jean  used  to  pray 
that  her  mother  would  miraculously  change  in 
her  attitude  towards  her,  and  give  her  the  love 
she  so  hungered  for.  But  no  such  magical 
thing  happened.  One  day  when  Mrs.  Storm 
had  been  particularly  cruel  to  the  girl,  Jeannie 
sat  at  the  table,  hardly  able  to  eat.  When  the 
father  questioned  her,  the  mother  viciously 
remarked  that  Jean  was  merely  acting  to  gain 
sympathy.  Later  in  the  day,  Mrs.  Storm  locked 
Nubbin  in  the  cellar,  first  giving  her  a  heavy 
thrashing.  The  girl's  eyes  were  so  swollen 
from  weeping,  that  she  could  not  appear  at  the 
supper-table.  The  only  times  of  joy  were  when 
Mrs.  Storm  sent  Jean  on  errands.  To  walk 
the  streets  unmolested  and  be  permeated  with 
the  feeling  of  freedom,  was  an  ecstatic  pleasure, 
soon  to  be  destroyed  by  reaching  home. 

Nubbin  had  always  feared  lightning,  but  her 
mother  laughed  diabolically  at  her  discomfort. 
The  father  was  afraid  to  interfere  too  much, 
as  Mrs.  storm  was  a  powerful  and  domineer- 
ing woman.  He  ached  for  peace  and  loathed 
scenes,  which  taking  Nubbin's  part  always  in- 
volved. In  Jean's  third  year  at  high  school, 
her  father  bought  her  a  new  dress  as  a  gift. 
With  joyous  heart  she  looked  forward  to  wear- 
ing it  at  the  school  dance.  But  Mrs.  Storm 
did  not  allow  it,  and  made  her  wear  an  old 
faded  garment.  After  a  pleasant  evening,  Jim 
drove  Jean  home  in  his  small  car.  They  reach- 
ed the  Storm  house  at  1:30,  and  sat  outside 
a  few  minutes,  chatting  and  laughing.  Sud- 
denly Mrs.  Storm  appeared,  and  hitting  Jean, 
she  cast  invectives  at  the  shocked  boy.  He 
drove  off,  but  not  before  he  told  her  angrily 
that  he  never  knew  such  terrible  women  ex- 
isted. Jean  developed  brain  fever,  and  for 
three  weeks  lay  between  life  and  death.  The 
father  remained  with  her  constantly.  When 
Jean  recovered  she  knew  she  could  not  stay 
at  home  any  more.  Her  father  carried  her  to 
her  grandmother,  who  was  a  kind  soul.  For 
the  first  time,  the  girl  was  happy.  She  made 
friends,  and  soon  was  in  love  with  Max,  who 
reciprocated. 

One  night,  at  a  barn  dance,  he  accused  Jean 
of    flirting    with    his    friend.    After    that  her 


heart  yearned  for  him,  but  he  stubbornly  did 
not  call.  One  afternoon  the  group  went  on  a 
motor-boat  picnic.  Jake  Harper  accompanied 
Jean,  while  Max  escorted  Kitty,  Jean's  chum. 
Watching  Kitty  and  Max  laughing,  Jean  could 
no  longer  endure  the  frivolity  and  ran  off  alone 
in  her  small  boat.  Before  she  knew  it,  Jean 
was  caught  in  a  storm.  The  motor  had  stop- 
ped working,  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
paddling  in  the  chaotic  waters.  Forgetting 
their  quarrel,  she  called  for  Max,  remembering 
only  her  love  of  him.  Just  when  she  thought 
she  was  going  to  be  swallowed  by  the  mad 
waves,  the  noise  of  a  motor  came  to  her  faintly. 
In  a  few  minutes  Max  had  taken  her  out  of 
the  boat  and  was  bringing  her  back  to  shore. 
When  she  had  been  missing,  he  went  off  in  a 
boat  returning  when  the  storm  began.  Observing 
Jean  had  not  come  back  yet,  he  questioned  Jake 
and  Kitty  who  were  now  wrapped  in  conversa- 
tion. They  did  not  know  where  she  had  gone. 
Distressed,  he  searched  for  her  boat.  Finding 
it  missing,  he  frantically  went  in  search  of  her 
in  the  storm.  Their  quarrel  was  forgotten  as 
'hey  clung  to  each  other.  Now  Jean  found  real 
and  lasting  happiness  in  the  arms  of  Max. 


LOVES  FLIES  HIGH 
M.  C.  Jeremy 

GRAHAM  HURST  pleaded  with  Cecilia  to 
marry  him.  Despite  her  self-control,  he 
had  a  vague  suspicion  she  cared.  But 
the  girl  shook  her  dark  head  in  refusal.  She 
had  to  study  and  win  her  degree  first,  before 
she  could  think  of  romance.  The  young  man 
broke  in  eagerly  that  she  would  not  have  to 
finish  school  if  she  married  him.  But  Cecilia 
was  adamant,  as  she  explained  patiently  that 
she  had  promised  her  parents  to  complete  the 
course.  As  he  walked  thoughtfully  out  of  the 
house,  Daisy  strolled  towards  him.  She  was 
Cecilia's  sister.  When  the  younger  girl  spoke 
to  him,  he  hardly  heard,  and  passed  outside 
without  a  word.  Daisy  petulantly  questioned 
her  sister  about  the  young  caller's  strange  be- 
havior. It  was  evident  Daisy  was  in  love  with 
the  boy.  Cecilia  had  no  explanation  to  offer, 
and  Daisy  felt  the  whole  world  was  in  a  sour 
mood  this  day.  The  next  afternoon  Graham 
appeared,  looking  handsome  in  white  flannels. 
Daisy  sat  on  the  porch,  in  folds  of  green 
muslin.  Cecilia  was  busy  packing  the  lunch 
basket  for  their  day's  boating  picnic.  She  came 
out,  dressed  in  a  neat  blue  serge  suit,  and 
Graham  marveled  at  the  difference  between 
the  sisters.  In  the  boat,  the  boy  strummed  on 
his  mandolin,  trying  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the 
girl  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  but  she 
turned  away,  watching  the  soft-blue  skies.  At 
last  they  found  a  pleasant  spot  on  which  to 
land.  Cecilia  suggested  that  the  two  explore, 
while  she  would  get  the  meal  ready.  Reluc- 
tantly Graham  went  off  with  the  gay  Daisy. 
The  girl  asked  whether  Graham  believed  in  twin 
souls,  to  which  he  laughingly  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

Then  Daisy  added  that  occasionally  though, 
the  twin  soul  was  a  'dumb-bell.'  To  illustrate, 
she  continued  that  she  adored  someone,  who 
was  unaware  of  it,  and  asked  for  Graham's 
help.  The  young  man  was  surprised,  as  he 
wondered  what  he  could  do  in  this  case.  Gaz- 
ing at  Daisy's  pretty  face,  an  understanding 
light  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  The  girl,  misun- 
derstanding the  brightened  look,  flung  her  soft 
arms  around  Graham.  He  was  bewildered, 
trying  to  find  a  delicate  way  in  which  to  explain 
the  mistake.  But  Daisy  did  not  give  him  a 
chance,  as  she  chattered  on,  saying  how  happy 
Cecilia  would  be,  as  her  sister  had  always 
wanted  the  two  to  marry.  At  these  words, 
Graham  grew  sad.  Perhaps  Cecilia  really  did 
not  desire  him,  apart  from  the  excuse  of  school. 
Why  not  take  Daisy  then,  and  impetuously 
he  returned  the  kiss  of  her  warm  lips.  They 
returned  for  their  lunch,  and  found  that  Cecilia 
was  not  alone.  She  introduced  a  tall,  bronzed 
man,  Walter  White.  He  was  an  aviator,  and 
had  been  forced  to  land,  because  his  fuel 
had  given  out.  For  three  days  he  had  lived 
on  the  land.  Daisy  immediately  remembered 
him  from  school-days,  when  he  had  had  a 
crush  on  her.  Graham  rowed  him  across  to 
buy  some  fuel,  and  they  returned.  After  lunch, 
and  much  pleading  from  Daisy  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  plane,  White  consented.  The  two  sailed 
away. 

Three  days  had  passed,  and  Cecilia  was 
frantic,  as  there  was  no  sign  of  Daisy.  One 
morning  Graham  dashed  over  to  see  her,  in  his 
hand  carrying  a  newspaper,  which  had  big 
headlines  about  the  missing  aviator  turning  up 
with  a  bride.  A  most  romantic  episode,  It 
added.  Graham  danced  a  jig,  as  he  shouted 
that  he  was  free  now.  Cecilia's  face  bright- 
ened, as  she  realized  he  really  did  not  care 
about  Daisy.  This  time,  when  he  begged  to 
take  care  of  Cecilia  eternally,  she  slipped  into 
his  arms,  and  made  no  struggle  of  words  or 
action. 


M  ARYAN  N  A   KNIGHT,  FARMER 
Jonathan  Pearson 

MARYANNA  KNIGHT,   of  Knightland,  In- 
diana was  a  comely  sight  in  overalls.  She 
was  the  youngest  and  only  daughter  of 
James  and  Hannah  Knight.      Her  father  had 
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been  disappointed  because  his  sons  had  not 
chosen  to  follow  in  his  foot-steps  of  farmer. 
Both  boys  had  married  and  had  children.  Sam- 
uel was  a  minister,  living  in  Ford.  James  Jr. 
was  a  practicing  physician  and  was  living  in 
Woodrow.  The  girl,  now  twenty-two,  felt  she 
had  to  make  up  the  lack  to  her  father.  Instead 
nf  attending  a  university,  she  had  studied  at  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  had  training 
in  a  business  course,  music  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. With  this  background,  Maryanna  was 
able  to  really  help  her  father  with  the  farm, 
and  it  enabled  her  to  manage  the'  business  of 
the  place.  She  had  a  fine  voice,  and  was  leader 
of  the  choir  When  the  harvest  season  was 
heavy,  and  sufficient  help  could  not  be  secured, 
Maryanna  would  don  overalls  and  work  hard. 
Mr.  Knight  often  desired  to  retire,  but  feared 
leaving  his  excellent  Holstein  cattle  to  a  stran- 
ger's care.  The  girl  began  to  think  of  a  mate. 
Her  thoughts  were  tinged  with  some  romance, 
but  Maryanna  was  truly  intelligent,  and  de- 
manded that  her  man  possess  sterling  qualities. 
John  Day,  son  of  a  small  town  merchant  in 
Ohio,  was  attending  his  senior  year  at  Purdue 
Agricultural  College  in  Indiana.  The  boy  had 
worked  his  way  through  school  by  securing 
jobs  during  vacation  time.  He  was  twenty- 
four,  and  already  had  decided  that  his  pro- 
fession would  be  that  of  a  farmer.  Often  he 
mused  about  a  mate,  realizing  the  necessity 
of  one,  in  building  a  constructive  life. 

One  day,  as  he  drove  in  his  flivver  along 
the  Wabash,  he  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
friend  who  was  the  pastor  of  Knightland.  En- 
tering the  church,  he  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, as  he  watched  Rev.  Thomas  Baker 
listening  to  his  choir,  singing  "The  Old,  Old 
Story."  The  visitor's  eyes  caught  sight  of 
Maryanna,  and  he  gazed  at  the  girl  so  steadily, 
that  she  became  aware  of  the  stranger's  pre- 
sence. Then  Maryanna  gave  a  solo.  After 
services,  the  minister  and  John  drove  Mary- 
anna home.  The  pair  became  friends,  and 
Maryanna  reacted  warmly  to  John.  When  he 
returned  to  school,  sentiment  began  to  creep 
into  her  heart,  and  she  went  about  her  chores 
singing  "Billy,  Come  Again"  and  "Milky,  Milky- 
Man,"  and  other  love  ballads.  John  passed 
his  examinations  with  honors,  and  was  ap- 
pointed as  instructor  at  the  college  for  the 
summer.  His  parents  gave  him  a  new  car  as 
a  graduation  gift.  William  Day  discussed  the 
toy's  future  with  him,  and  they  decided  it 
would  be  best  to  buy  shares  in  a  farm  first. 
John  felt  inferior  to  Maryanna,  because  of  her 
practical  knowledge  of  farming,  gained  through 
actual  experience.  The  girl  began  to  weave 
plans,  unknown  to  the  boy,  of  a  partnership 
between  Day  and  Knight;  then  her  father 
could  retire.  At  last  John  worked  up  enough 
courage  to  propose  to  Maryanna,  who  hap- 
pily accepted  him. 

Both  families  approved  the  match.  Mr. 
Knight  planned  to  make  John  a  partner,  turn- 
ing over  the  management  of  the  farm  to  him, 
along  with  the  care  of  the  Holstein  cattle, 
but  he  said  nothing  to  the  pair,  keeping  it  as 
a  surprise.  At  their  wedding,  Rev.  Thomas 
Baker,  who  was  best  man,  met  John's  sister, 
Iola,  who  was  brides-maid.  Never  before  had 
the  minister  been  romantically  inclined,  until 
he  was  introduced  to  the  lovely  and  good  sister 
of  his  friend.  Soon  people  knew  there  would 
be  another  wedding.  Maryanna  and  John  were 
happy,  and  an  asset  to  the  community. 

 o  

THE    BLACK   SILK  DRESS 
I.  N.  A. 

MRS.  LUCY  STANTON,  sat  in  a  barely 
furnished  room  in  her  wheel-chair.  Out- 
side in  the  garden,  she  could  hear  the 
tones  of  Clementine,  the  darky  servant,  telling 
a  man,  in  answer  to  his  question,  that  the 
garden  was  so  old,  that  even  Adam  had  walked 
in  it.  The  visitor's  laughter  was  not  caught 
by  Mrs.  Stanton,  as  she  flushed  at  the  far- 
stretched  tales  negroes  could  relate.  The  old 
colored  woman  hobbled  in,  her  generous  form 
filling  the  room.  With  enthusiastic  gestures  and 
in  vivid  dialect  she  related  her  interview  with 
the  buyer  from  Chicago,  who  might  purchase 
the  house.  Mr.  Stanton  had  been  killed  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  Lucy's  son  had  died  from  ill- 
ness when  a  child.  Alone  with  her  faithful 
servants,  she  had  been  left  on  the  plantation 
once  owned  by  her  husband's  grandfather, 
which  Mr.  Stanton  had  inherited.  Little  by 
little,  the  antique  furniture  had  been  sold, 
and  the  silver  and  other  possessions,  to  at- 
tempt to  pay  off  the  increasing  taxes  and 
mortgages,  but  to  no  avail,  as  the  house  had 
to  go  too.  The  old  woman,  her  hair  silvered, 
but  her  features  still  delicate  and  distinguished, 
was  both  relieved  and  sad  at  the  prospect  of 
securing  a  purchaser.  Then  she  would  go  to 
the  Old  Woman's  Home.  The  sale  of  the  house 
would  not  even  yield  enough  to  buy  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton a  black  silk  dress,  which  was  a  necessary 
entrance  fee,  to  be  used  as  her  death  robes, 
in  preparation  of  her  journey  to  other  worlds, 
which  she  prayed  would  not  be  too  far  off,  af- 
ter the  mortgages  had  been  paid  off.  William, 
Clementine's  brother,  had  an  undertaker's  shop, 
with  which  his  sister  often  helped  him.  One 
suspected  the  old  colored  woman  bought  de- 
licacies for  her  mistress,  without  Mrs.  Stanton's 


knowledge,  with  the  money  she  earned  this 
way. 

When  Clementine  learned  of  the  need  for 
a  black  dress  and  the  impossibility  of  buying 
one,  she  racked  her  old  head.  Her  dark  eyes 
rolled,  as  she  pointed  to  the  Stanton  coat-of- 
arms,  hanging  in  the  living-room.  A  scheme 
she  evolved  for  her  mistress — to  sell  the  coat- 
of-arms  along  with  the  house,  which  would 
bring  in  enough  money  for  the  dress,  and  per- 
haps something  extra  to  buy  a  little  cottage. 
But  Mrs.  Stanton,  filled  with  tradition,  ans- 
wered that  she  would  not  sell  her  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  potage.  Clementine  nodded  her 
head  at  this,  and  her  mistress  did  not  know 
whether  she  did  so  in  approval  of  the  sentiment, 
or  because  she  had  a  knowledge  of  that  bibli- 
cal quotation.  Clementine  shuffled  off  for  a  while 
to  William's  place,  claiming  he  needed  her  help. 
When  she  returned,  she  told  her  mistress  that 
the  black  dress  had  been  procured.  Mrs. 
Stanton,  weary  with  the  day's  tumult,  allowed 
herself  to  be  taken  in  complete  charge  by 
Clementine.  Her  tired  mind  thought  perhaps 
miracles  had  happened,  through  the  medium  of 
the  old  servant.  When  she  asked  to  be  shown 
the  dress,  Clementine  rolled  her  head,  saying 
it  would  be  bad  luck  to  see  the  dress  before 
they  reached  the  Home. 

Accustomed  to  the  colorful  superstitions  of 
the  negroes,  Mrs.  Stanton  accepted  the  ex- 
planation. The  gentleman  actually  did  return, 
and  bought  the  house.  The  next  morning. 
William  came  in  his  noisy  Ford  and  carried 
his  mistress  down.  At  the  Home,  Clementine 
left  the  dress-box  in  care  of  Mrs.  Smith,  the 
matron.  Mrs.  Stanton  for  awhile  lost  her  fine 
self-control,  as  she  parted  with  her  faithful 
servants,  who  sobbed  with  grief;  Clementine's 
face  wrinkled  up  in  spasms  of  pain.  The 
matron,  a  wise,  sympathetic  woman,  unseen, 
watched  the.  scene.  A  few  days  later,  her 
eyes  caught  a  news- item,  which  related  the 
arrest  of  a  negress,  Clementine  Stanton.  (Be- 
cause the  colored  woman  had  been  born  on  the 
plantation,  she  carried  the  family  name).  The 
woman  had  stolen  a  dress  from  the  dead  body 
of  a  negress,  Malinda  Carr.  It  was  discovered 
when  the  coroner  had  exhumed  the  body  for  an 
inquest,  since  the  lady  had  been  murdered. 
Instead  of  the  black  robe,  the  body  was  draped 
in  a  white  sheet.  Malinda  had  been  in  Wil- 
liam's undertaking-establishment,  where  Cle- 
mentine aided  him  dress  bodies.  Thus  she  was 
blamed  for  the  theft.  Quickly  Mrs.  Smith  went 
to  the  closet,  taking  out  the  box,  marked  "for 
Mrs.  Stanton,  Lucy,"  and  opened  the  package. 
In  the  tissue  paper,  lay  a  black  robe.  Hur- 
riedly she  tied  the  garment  in  a  neat  pack- 
age, and  mailed  it  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  hop- 
ing this  would  clear  Clementine.  Mrs.  Smith 
planned  to  replace  it,  by  buying  another  dress 
with  her  meagre  earnings,  and  prayed  she 
could  do  so,  before  the  time  came  to  use  the 
robe. 


HELL'S  CLOUDBURST 
Alayne    A.    Mark  Fisher 

ON  a  beautiful  day  in  June,  1916,  a  sweet 
young  girl  with  flushed  cheeks  is  pre- 
paring the  Sunday  dinner.  Helen  is  the 
younger  of  two  sisters,  but  Nellie's  interest 
being  entirely  taken  up  with  the  lively  youths, 
and  her  mother  ill  with  rheumatism,  Helen 
quietly  assumed  the  burdens  of  the  house. 

At  a  party  Helen  meets  Eugene  Parker,  and 
life  becomes  blissful  and  romantic,  despite  its 
kitchen  atmosphere.  Gene's  father  approves 
heartily  of  .the  match,  but  his  step-mother, 
jealous  of  this  new  heir  to  the  Parker  fortune, 
does  not  approve  of  Gene's  intentions  to  marry 
Helen. 

While  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
wedding,  war  is  declared,  and  Gene  enlists  wtih 
his  friend,  "Clownie,"  leaving  Helen  behind, 
miserable,  but  smiling  courageously  through  her 
disappointment.  The  next  door  neighbors  now 
take  up  her  time.  Dick  Brown  is  an  irrespon- 
sible man,  who  shows  little  affection  for  his 
wife,  Mabel  and  son,  Bobby,  whom  Helen  often 
cares  for,  while  trying  to  console  Mabel  Brown. 
Dick  must  go  to  war,  as  well  as  Helen's  two 
brothers,  Bob  and  Jack,  both  of  whom  are  sub- 
sequently killed. 

Gene's  one  happiness  in  the  fight  at  the  front 
is  the  cheerful  courage  of  Clownie.  But  he  is 
wounded,  and  suffering  from  amnesia,  so  that 
when  he  is  returned  to  Washington,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  from  him  the  address  of  his 
parents,  and  he  is  reported  as  missing.  At 
this  time  Mabel  Brown  becomes  ill  and  dies, 
begging  Helen  to  promise  to  mother  Bobby  of 
whom  she  has  grown  most  fond.  Helen's  sis- 
ter Nellie,  marries  Bert  Connelly,  an  inconse- 
quential youth,  and  proceeds  to  make  life  more 
difficult  for  Helen.  Armistice  being  signed, 
Dick  Brown  returns  from  France,  bragging 
about  the  battles  he  has  fought.  In  order 
to  force  Helen  to  become  his  wife,  Dick 
threatens  to  take  his  son  under  his  unwise 
care,  and  to  save  the  child  from  misery,  Helen 
consents  to  marry  Dick.  She  has  by  now  des- 
paired of  finding  Gene,  and  expects  that  he 
must  be  dead.  She  has  a  child  of  her  own, 
Dolores,  who  helps  make  life  tolerable  in  her 
lonely  days.  Dick  becomes  a  bootlegger  and 
gangster  of  ill  repute,  and  very  brutal  to  Helen, 
and   Bessie,   Helen's   friend,   whose  sweetheart 


is  on  the  force,  threatens  to  have  him  arrested 
and  exposed.  Dick  to  save  himself,  agrees  to 
be  kinder  to  Helen,  who  then  learns  the  art  of 
marcelling,  and  establishes  a  small  beauty  par- 
lor in  her  home.  It  thrives  and  she  is  able  to 
take  food  and  delicacies  to  her  sick  mother 
who  is  in  the  hospital  whither  the  selfish 
Nellie  who  fleeced  her  mother  of  her  life's  sav- 
ings, has  sent  her,  but  is  unable  to  take  her 
home   in  fear  of  Dick's  inhumaness. 

Mr.  Parker,  whose  wife  has  by  this  time  de- 
serted him  for  wealthier  fry,  reopens  his  shop. 
A  Mr.  Orbitt  enters,  and  recognizes  the  pic- 
ture of  Gene  on  the  wall,  as  a  youth  whom 
he  had  met  at  the  front.  Together  they  are  at 
last  aole  to  locate  him  in  a  hospital  in  Wash- 
ington. They  find  him  and  start  him  on  the 
way  to  recovery.  In  the  meantime,  Helen's 
two  children  have  been  taken  from  her  by  Dick, 
Helen  becomes  ill  and  is  being  cared  for  by 
Clownie  and  his  wife.  When  Helen  recovers, 
she  goes  to  work  in  a  beauty  shop  unknow- 
ingly in  one  of  Mr.  Parker's  branch  stores,  and 
there  she  mets  Gene.  The  shock  of  recogni- 
tion causes  Gene  to  recover  his  memory,  and 
thus  at  last  he  and  Helen  are  united  in  hap- 
piness. Helen  with  Gene's  help  makes  a  des- 
perate search,  and  regains  her  children,  and 
when  Dick  is  killed  while  endeavoring  to  get 
a  load  of  liquor  over  the  Canadian  border, 
she  is  at  last  free  to  settle  down  for  the  first 
time  to  unmolested  peace  and  happiness.  Gene's 
dad  and  Helen's  mother  also  find  peace  and 
happiness  in  their  old  age  with  Gene  and  Helen. 


THE    MARRIAGE  FASHION 
Leon  W.  Taylor 

SNOW,  sleet,  hardening  slush;  the  streets  of 
Chicago  crowded  with  a  mass  of  whirling 
humans,  despite  the  ungodly  weather. 
Noise,  issuing  forth  from  talk,  and  the  con- 
flict of  endless  motors  with  the  policeman's 
whistle,  mingled  with  the  windy  elements. 
Science,  futilely  misused  by  man,  competing 
with  the  natural  forces.  Through  this  maze 
rode  Billy  Trotten  in  his  high-powered  car. 
Stubbornly  he  handled  the  wheel  with  hands 
muscular  and  dominating.  Twenty-eight  years 
of  living  had  given  him  power. 

As  a  machine  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  sump- 
tuous house,  Into,  the  Japanese  garage  at- 
tendant, quietly  respectful,  opened  the  door  of 
the  auto;  the  mad  streets  of  the  city  were 
swallowed  up  and  left  behind.  The  interior 
of  the  house,  filled  with  the  aroma  of  fresh 
flowers  and  the  marks  of  cultivation  and  lux- 
ury, with  Matoki  moving  silently  through  the 
spacious  rooms,  removed  Billy  from  the  cold, 
naked  ugliness  of  the  thoroughfares.  The  boy's 
face  was  not  handsome,  but  set  up  on  a  power- 
ful body  of  six  feet,  it  was  extraordinarily  at- 
tractive. The  chin,  slightly  heavy,  giving  the 
countenance  force,  was  contradicted  by  the 
soft  eyes.  When  Billy  smiled,  one  withdrew. 
The  crease  in  the  cheek  had  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  a  sardonic  smirk.  At  dinner,  with 
his  fond  parents'  adoring  eyes  on  him,  it  gave 
Billy  great  pleasure  to  casually  relate  the  day's 
experiences,  holding  back  for  the  last,  the  sale 
of  the  swampy  land  which  through  his  influ- 
ence, his  father  had  bought  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure,  graded  and  built  up;  and  now  it 
gained,   $200,000  in  clear  profit. 

Mrs.  Trotten  regretted  her  son's  indifference 
to  the  feminine  sex.  Unlike  most  mothers,  she 
desired  him  to  marry.  The  meal  over,  and  the 
parents  off  to  theatre,  Billy  sat  in  the  soft- 
shaded  living-room,  smoking,  and  listening  to 
the  radio.  Battrick  Ring  entered  to  break  into 
his  revery.  Ring  had  roomed  with  Billy  at 
college,  and  the  friendship  lived  on  to  deepen. 
Battrick  was  doing  graduate  work  at  the  uni- 
versity. Unlike  Billy,  he  was  slight,  dark  and 
dapper — he  had  been  known  as  the  Beau 
Brummel  at  college.  The  friend  had  just  re- 
turned from  New  York,  where  he  had  seen 
Ritzie,  who  was  going  to  be  married  to  Ort- 
land  Eltine  shortly.  The  name  of  the  girl, 
mentioned  casually,  awakened  hosts  of  memor- 
ies in  the  well-controlled  Billy.  Their  glorious 
days  on  the  campus,  when  Ritzie,  whose  real 
name  was  Marilyn  Boley,  was  the  leader  and 
most  popular  student,  always  eager  for  dar- 
ing adventure,  came  back  in  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion. Billy  and  Ritzie  were  to  have  married, 
but  Billy  withdrew. 

Battrick  suggested  Billy  send  her  a  wire  of 
congratulations.  Then  they  sauntered  off  to  The 
Garden,  a  night-club,  where  the  rich  sought  to 
relieve  their  emptiness.  Billy  always  looked 
on  the  antics  of  the  human  race  with  a  critical 
eye.  When  they  returned  home  Billy  sat  in  the 
library  for  a  long  time,  and  framed  a  two- 
hundred  word  wire  to  Ritzie.  Had  he  known 
what  a  storm  it  would  raise  in  the  girl,  the 
telegram  would  have  remained  merely  a 
thought.  In  return  he  received  a  warm  letter, 
asking  him  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  Boley 
house  in  New  York  before  the  wedding.  After 
some  musing,  Billy  decided  to  accept. 

The  Boley  house  was  a  chaotic  place,  with 
Lockhart  Boley,  the  father,  filling  the  house 
with  his  bulk  of  virile  flesh;  Mrs.  Traystair, 
his  sister,  so  different  from  her  high-spirited 
brother,  continually  scandalized  at  his  gaiety 
and  the  companionship  between  Ritzie  and  her 
father,  which  she  considered  disrespectful;  El- 
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tine,  the  fiance,  tall,  slender,  almost  distinguish- 
ed-looking, except  for  the  too-conscious  air  of 
bravado  and  his  own  importance,  reeking  of 
vanity.  When  Ritzie,  light-haired,  blue-eyed, 
quick-witted,  externally  gay  and  scintillating, 
met  Billy,  he  could  discern  the  tension  under 
which  she  was  acting.  Eltine  did  not  suspect 
him,  for  Billy  had  captivated  Ritzie's  fiance  by 
subtly  touching  and  flattering  his  superb  con- 
ceit. Billy  and  Ritzie  had  many  conversations 
in  the  library,  after  the  guests  had  gone,  and 
often  stole  away  to  Boley's  previous  trophy 
room,  to  shut  out  the  sounds  of  frivolity  per- 
vading the  house.  They  wove  reminiscences 
of  the  days  at  school,  four  years  back.  Again 
and  again  they  travelled  over  the  old  argu- 
ments, when  Billy  and  Ritzie  had  abandoned 
the  betrothal.  It  was  not  because  he  no  longer 
cared  for  Ritzie,  he  would  always  love  her; 
but  because  he  was  jealous  of  her  need  for 
society,  for  its  sham  gods  and  whirling  stu- 
pidities. Despite  their  love,  they  could  not 
be  happy.  The  jealousy  had  become  an 
abstract  pattern;  Billy  objected  to  the  de- 
pendence in  Ritzie  upon  things,  rather  than 
that  he  was  pettily  envious  of  any  person. 
Thus  he  had  decided  to  exist  alone,  rather 
than  entangle  himself  in  the  meaningless  rush 
of  living,  with  its  treacherous,  compelling  emo- 
tions, confused  with  sentimentality  and  ration- 
alization. Ritzie  was  deeply  intelligent,  and 
she  understood  him,  as  well  as  her  own  nature, 
yet  she  was  powerless  to  conquer  the  con- 
suming ambition  for  social  acclaim.  She  ex- 
plained in  their  final  conversation  before  the 
wedding  that  she  was  marrying  Eltine  because 
marriage  was  a  fashion.  It  had  no  symbolic 
or  romantic  significance  to  her.  Billy  admired 
her  honesty.  The  wedding  actually  occurred, 
and  Billy  managed  to  hide  his  turbulent  feel- 
ing. A  few  minutes  before  the  nuptial  pair 
went  off,  Billy  and  Ritzie  slipped  away  to  the 
trophy  room,  for  a  few  parting  words.  Alone 
and  away  from  the  fashionable  crowd,  Ritzie's 
face  was  pale  and  drawn.  And  Billy  knew  that 
she  would  always  love  him.  Kissing  him 
quickly,  she  left  through  a  secret  door.  He 
stood  meditating  and  the  stuffed  figure  of  a 
hyena  caught  his  gaze.  It  seemed  to  smirk, 
and  he  rushed  away.  But  the  sardonic  crease 
in  the  animal's  face  lingered  before  him  to  be 
reflected  In  his  own  mirrored  image. 


UNDYING  LOVE 

Daniel  Stephens 

A widowed  mother  sat  musing  in  her  com- 
fortable chair  one  evening.  She  was  both 
happy  and  sad,  for  the  one  son  who  was 
all  life  and  love  to  her  seemed  to  be  awakened 
by  vague  longings  which  she  feared.  He  was 
much  devoted  to  her,  and  had  never  forsaken 
her  hearth  for  the  wild  pleasures  that  modern 
young  crowds  enjoy,  but  she  knew  that  be- 
cause of  his  intensity  of  soul,  if  a  woman  of 
fierce  passions  should  involve  him,  he  would 
be  completely  taken  over,  and  forget  his  mo- 
ther's claim  on  him. 

A  bell  rang,  and  from  the  next  room  she 
heard  her  son  jump  up  and  spring  to  the  door. 
There  at  the  threshold  stood  a  gorgeously 
gowned  courtesan.  Mrs.  Harriman's  intuition 
had  been  correct;  this  woman  was  the  svelte, 
serpent-like  sort  of  individual  who  would  take 
the  man  far  away  with  her  from  the  simple 
life  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Allured  by  her 
dazzling  attractions,  he  left  his  virtuous  life 
for  the  slippery  road  down  to  ruin.  Marie's 
demands  upon  his  time,  his  money,  and  his 
vitality,  were  tortuous  and  unrelenting.  Always 
dimmer  was  the  memory  of  home  and  mother, 
and  he  drowned  the  cry  of  his  mother's  plead- 
ing voice  in  the  clamor  of  song  and  vile  mirth. 
As  Marie  seemed  to  love  him  more,  the  more 
wickedly  he  could  forsake  his  mother.  Yet 
Mrs.  Harriman  never  mentioned  a  word  of  re- 
proach to  John,  when  he  returned  late,  de- 
jected and  robbed  of  all  energy. 

One  day  John  asked  Marie  what  she  would 
like  as  a  gift.  She  could  choose  to  her  heart's 
desire.  "With  a  flash  of  violence,  she  hissed, 
"Bring  me  your  mother's  bleeding  heart." 

With  no  thought  but  to  please  Marie,  John 
rushed  to  do  her  bidding.  He  killed  his  mother 
cut  out  her  heart,  and  hastened  back  to  Marie. 
On  the  way  he  stumbled  on  a  stone  and  fell, 
and  as  he  lay  a  moment  helpless,  a  tender  and 
familiar  voice  cried,  "Did  you  hurt  yourself, 
my  son?" 

It  was  his  mother's  heart,,  still  beating  its 
last  in  unselfish  love  void  of  all  ill  feeling.  John 
at  last  realized  the  ethereal  quality  of  her  love 
and  sank,  doubled  up  in  pain,  squirming  over 
the  memory  of  what  Marie  had  done  to  him 

As  Marie  waited  in  her  apartment,  a  pre- 
monition of  trouble  terrified  her.  She  rushed 
out  into  the  darkness  and  stumbled  on  the 
body  of  her  lifeless  lover.  Suddenly  she  heard 
the  mother's  voice  from  the  bleeding  heart  cry 
"My  son,  are  you  hurt?"  Terror-stricken  she 
turned  and  visioned  Christ  upon  the  Cross  She 
staggered  back  realizing  she  was  a  lost  soul 


kitchen,  nonchalantly  sat  plucking  out  its 
feathers. 

It  is  an  early  morning  in  June,  but  instead 
of  June  weddings  it  was  a  battle  of  tongues. 
Uncle  Jerry  with  the  spirit  of  a  great  battle 
in  sight,  stamped  his  cane  upon  the  floor, 
saying   in  a  quivering  voice: 

"Never  in  all  my  life  of  seventy  years  did 
I  know  of  women  taking  a  nap  during  the  day. 
Night's  the  time  to  sleep." 

Uncle  Jerry,  you  understand,  had  the  habit 
of  just  shutting  his  eyes  occasionally,  and  mak- 
ing a  low,  rumbling  noise  in  his  throat — but 
Cousin  Lou  was  not  going  to  hurt  his  feelings 
by  ever  alluding  to  that. 

"How  dare  you  say  such  things...."  said  Lou 
"Naps  are  necessary  to  beauty.  Don't  you 
read  the  papers 

"When  I  was  young,  women  were  more  beau- 
tiful." 

"I  will  not  say  another  word,"  the  femin- 
ine voice  replies.  There  is  a  pounding  of  a 
dainty  little  foot  on  the  kitchen  floor.  "You 
are  nothing  but  a  Johnny  Bull." 

All  the  while  poor  Polly  sits  on  her  porch. 
She  is  not  profane,  and  has  no  other  way  of 
showing  her  displeasure:  so  while  Uncle  Jerry 
and  Cousin  Lou  battle  with  the  coffee  pot  and 
the  smoothing  iron,  Polly  plucks  out  her  fea- 
thers, one  by  one. 

Cousin  Lou  has  the  floor.  "I'll  be  dog-gone, 
never  in  all  my  life  have  I  taken  so  much 
from  a  man,  not  even  my  husband,  who  prefers 
them  sleepy  but  beautiful." 

"Never  in  all  my  life  did  women  talk  to  men 
like  this,"  said  the  superior  old  man.  Both 
are  in  a  rage,  while  Polly  serenely  continues 
to  pluck  her  feathers. 

At  last  Polly  has  nothing  but  her  tail  feathers 
left.  Uncle  Jerry  becomes  courageous,  shout- 
ing foolishly. 

"Now,  Cousin  Lou,  because  of  you  Polly  has 
pulled  out  all  of  her  feathers.  By  golly!  you 
are  not  going  to  bully  me.  I  have  no  feathers 
to  lose." 

Cousin  Lou,  now  fearing  him,  calls  in  Cousin 
Jane  and  Betty,  which  increases  his  fury, 
and  he  goes  out  still  muttering,  "Beauty  naps 
and  beauty  culture — bah!  It's  all  bosh,  but 
they  need  something,  now  that  they  know 
nothing  about  kitchen  irons  and  coffee  pots 
except  how  to  throw  them."  Slamming  the 
kitchen  door,  he  descends  the  floor  steps  and 
walks  toward  his  old  cronies,  in  the  park. 


LIFE    IN    HELL'S  KITCHEN 
Mrs.   Emma   F.  Helsten 

YOUTH  and  old  age  were  debating  a  vital 
question,  while  the  parrot,  perhaps  the 
brightest  of  the  animate  creatures  in  that 


THE    FATAL   J  EST 

Mrs.  George  W.  Reid 

THE  shadowed  pool  beside  the  rustic  shaded 
retreat  served  as  the  place  where  Loretta 
Young  dreamed  for  days  and  months  and 
years,  before  the  end  which  was  to  release  her 
from    a  life  of  torture. 

She  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  boyhood 
companion  many  years  ago,  and  together  they 
had  vowed  that  they  belonged  to  each  other 
for  life.  Jim  grew  up  sturdy  of  mind  and  heart, 
tut  Loretta's  father  had  met  with  business 
reverses,  and,  frantic  with  the  need  to  reim- 
burse himself  from  his  sudden  loss,  he  was 
forced  to  use  his  daughter  as  the  means  for 
financial  rehabilitation. 

He  had  a  friend  as  old  as  himself,  with  eyes 
still  keen  for  extreme  pulchritude  in  woman- 
kind, and  a  heart  that  beat  with  desire  as 
strong  as  when  he  was  a  boy.  Elihu  Ronsley 
was  a  millionaire  accustomed  to  getting  his 
wish,  and  this  time  his  wish  was  the  hitherto 
jubilant  Loretta.  She  and  Jim  had  planned 
an  elopement,  but  loyalty  to  her  father  had 
prevented  her  from  taking  the  step.  On  the 
day  of  the  arranged  tryst,  by  the  pool  in  the 
rustic  park,  the  unhappy  girl  was  smiling  be- 
hind her  orange  blossoms,  at  the  side  of  her 
twinkling  old  bridegroom.  Her  heart  cried  out 
for  Jim,  who  she  knew  would  be  waiting  for 
her,  unable  to  believe  that  she  could  have  re- 
mained behind  for  an  old  doddering  man. 

Life  was  resumed  in  a  beautiful  mansion.  Its 
luxury  might  have  delighted  many  a  simpler 
girl,  but  Loretta  needed  the  richness  of  love 
more  than  the  splendor  of  wealth.  She  faded 
in  this  monotonous  atmosphere,  with  only 
an  old  man  for  company.  Perhaps  he  was  de- 
serving of  some  sympathy,  but  from  her  he 
could  never  get  a  voluntary  kiss  or  embrace. 
At  last  he  grew  ill,  and  the  morning  that  he 
was  found  dead,  Loretta  had  to  admit  to  her- 
self that  she  felt  no  sorrow.  Her  first  thought 
was  for  Jim,  who  had  fled  across  the  continent, 
when  he  knew  she  had  married  Mr.  Lonsley. 

Loretta  planned  a  huge  party  several  months 
later  to  which  she  invited  Jim,  who  had  re- 
turned in  the  meantime.  He  came,  looking  as 
handsome  as  she  had  pictured,  but  with  a 
peculiar  smirk,  introduced  her  to  a  sparkling 
brunette  who  he  said  was  his  wife.  Loretta 
felt  faint,  and  at  the  first  chance,  disappeared 
into  the  garden. 

Here,  at  their  old  trysting  place,  with  a  sign 
over  the  pool,  she  quietly  pulled  out  a  revolver 
and  shot  herself.  Jim's  heart  was  torn  with 
anguish  when  he  discovers  this,  for  the  woman 
he  had  brought  was  only  a  cousin,  and  his 
little  joke  was  supposed  merely  to  try  Loretta 
with  a  little  childish  jealousy.  Remorseful, 
he  followed  her  to  death,  and  the  two  are 
fated  to  meet  at  last — perhaps  in  eternity. 


FOR   LOVE  OR  GOLD 

Sherman  Lee  Harvey 

NE  of  the  wealthiest  estates  of  Farming- 
ton  Illinois,  situated  in  a  beautiful  spot 
in  the  country,  seemed  always  alive  with 
laughter  and  gayety,  for  it  was  peopled  with 
youth  and  luxury  and  devoid  of  every  sordid 
fact  that  middle-class  life  represents.  Two 
girls,  'the  jolly  twins"  made  the  Ashbrook  par- 
ents gay  throughout  the  year,  by  their  care- 
free chatter  and  gentle  grace.  Marie  studied 
art,  after  her  University  career,  and  her  slightly 
less  attractive  sister  was  a  musician  of  no 
mean  accomplishments.  Two  young  men  were 
daily  callers  at  the  Ashbrook  mansion.  Carl 
Hastings  was  the  older,  more  mature  type  of 
male  whose  success  in  Harvard  was  supple- 
mented by  greater  success  in  business.  Clyde 
Haverhill,  his  esteemed  Harvard  chum,  slightlv 
more  attractive,  was  the  choice  of  both  f  his 

?h?°^SnatSr-  „But  b°th  men  seemed  taken  by 
the  taller,  blonde  Marie,  so  that  Mabel  suffered 
many  a  pang  of  remorse,  as  she  saw  herself 
constantly  playing  second  fiddle,  escorted  only 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  while  two  pairs  of 
eyes  feasted  upon  the  beauty  of  he?  silter 
She  sa,d  nothing,  and  devoted  herself  more  and 

beauty  and  a  spiritual  satisfaction  here  which 

from  th?  voF  the  'aCk  °f  attenti°n  ^e  suffered 
irom  the  young  men. 

Tv?Ih?  /tamiLy  welcomed  both  Carl  and  Clyde. 
The  latter  had  but  to  wait  for  Carl's  promo- 
tion m  business,   before  he  would  likewise  be 

fo°r°Sh?m  t0  Thke  fthe  ?,aCe  that  Carl  ™ld  vacate 
,?L    ♦ V.  The.  family  noticed  suddenly  an  ap- 

fS.  ah"ge  m  the  Actions  of  Carl,  who  had 
formerly   been  seen  more  with   Mabel,   for  he 

knew  °tha?  tV,°  CalUng  f°r  Marie'  No  one  ^ 
Knew  that  this  was  a  secret  arrangement 
among  the  three  of  them,  whereby  Marif  ™u"d 
be  taken  by  Carl  to  Clyde,  to  whom  she  was 
secretly  married.  The  half-witted  Tony  a 
gypsy  neighbor  boy,  saw  the  two  men  and 
knew  from  overheard  conversations  that  Marie 

mlt  Clvd'PTnai^n&fiUntil  Carl'S  Promotion  would 
put  Cljde  in  the  financial  position  to  announce 
his  marriage  to  the  Ashbrooks.  No  one  els? 
suspected    the    daily  rendezvous 

innrineH„nl8'ht  a  low  i"oanin&  of  the  Newfound- 
and  dog  was  heard  in  the  brush,  and  Clyde 
was  seen  to  emerge,  hushing  the  dog,  with  his 
hands  stained  with  blood.    An  officir  was  in 

favno?  t£  hand'  a,nd  Picked  »P  a  revolvlfthat 
lay   on   the  ground.     He   noticed  for  the  first 

he%  afns^on^pf  %  ^  °f„  a  yoUn^  man'  ™* 
tne   stains   on    Clyde  s   hands.    Clvde   was  ar- 

lf  ft  andi"e  Afshbrooks  heard  w!th  horror, 
of  the  murder  of  Carl  Hastings.  Marie  re- 
nv^h^'  With,  a  pang  at  her  heart  ^at  the 
,hnt  ^  quarreled  '^lly  the  day  before,  and 
that  this  would  surely  be  an  evidence  against 
her  husband.  B  181 

Clyde  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  all  evidence 
being  against  him,  he  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  life.  Poor  Mabel  devoted  herself  the 
more  ardently  to  music,  but  Marie  suffered 
torture  and  illness,  and  finally  decided  to  leave 
her  beautiful  home,  where  poignant  memories 
toePsmiler  deling  the  slightest  inclination 

She  visited  her  aunt,  who  was  gentle  and 
kind,  until  Marie  confessed  her  secret  marriage 
to  the  convict.  She  then  took  her  place  as  a 
servant,  and  finally  was  turned  out. 

A  series  of  bitter  experiences  greeted  the 
girl,  when  she  took  jobs  from  Employment 
Agencies.  At  last  she  found  herself  homeless 
and  penniless,  lost  in  a  wood,  with  a  storm 
brewing.  In  her  arms  was  tightly  clasped  a 
baby — Clyde's  baby — and  her  feet  sank  heavily 
with  each  step  as  she  prayed  for  shelter. 

From  out  of  the  heart  of  the  forest  emerged 
the  frightful  image  of  a  disfigured  man.  Marie 
was  startled,  but  his  gentle  manner  reassured 
her.  Besides,  there  was  something  familiar  in 
his  demeanor.  He  shelter  her,  and  her  child, 
and  she  then  learned  that  he  was  a  cousin  to 
Clyde,  and  that  a  quarrel  with  a  wild  animal 
had  resulted  in  his  disfigurement,  causing  him 
to  exile  himself  from  society.  After  much  woo- 
ing, she  consented  to  marry  him,  for  this  meant 
comfort  and  a  home  for  her  opor  child.  She 
secured  a  divorce,  and  settled  down  to  the  first 
real  happiness  with  Harold  Burton.  Her  par- 
ents invited  her  to  their  estate,  but  when  they 
saw  the  monster  she  married  they  became  cold, 
and  the  Burtons  left,  wretchedly  downcast. 
They  now  had  a  family,  and  they  had  to  re- 
main in  the  city,  for  the  sake  of  the  children's 
education. 

Harold  died  of  the  flu,  and  Marie  was  again 
left  alone.  News  came  of  her  brother's  ill- 
ness, and  she  hastened  to  him.  At  home  she 
discovered  in  the  garden,  where  Carl  had  been 
murdered,  the  knife  of  the  half-wit,  Tony. 
Later  she  found  ridden  in  the  frame  of  a  pic- 
ture she  had  been  painting  at  that  time  a  note 
from  Tony  confessing  that  he  had  murdered 
Carl  in  order  that  Clyde  might  succeed  him 
in  business  and  announce  his  marriage  to  Marie. 
The  evidence  was  late,  but  none-the-less  effec- 
tive in  releasing  Clyde.  Marie  and  he  were  re- 
married, and  settled  down  at  last  to  a  peaceful 
existence.  Harold  Burton,  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, had  been  Clyde's  cousin,  and  the  re- 
semblance came  out   clearly  in  their  children. 
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3AIL    ME  OUT 

Signe  Jonsson 

THE  whole  town  has  been  invited  to  the 
informal  garden  party  given  by  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Stuart  for  their  younger  daugh- 
ter, Ann,  before  she  resumes  work  at  school. 
Her  older  sister,  Iris,  is  as  much  an  object  of 
adoration  at  this  festive  occasion,  when  she 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  reject  proposals  from 
two  gentlemen  colleagues  of  her  father,  whose 
seriousness  discourages  her  completely.  Bill 
Elroy  is  the  new  neighbor — a  big-eyed,  big 
hearted  chap,  who  sees  all  and  knows  all,  much 
to  Iris'  exasperation.  He  has  been  hanging  on 
the  garden  wall,  watching  the  scenes  of  pro- 
posal and  rejection  which  were  duplicated  per- 
fectly under  his  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  Ann  is  planning  an  escapade  with 
her  boy  friend,  Eddie.  In  the  evening  all  see 
her  off  for  school  at  the  train,  but  Ann  gets 
out  the  first  stop  where  laddie  meets  her  in 
his  car  and  they  go  off  to  sup  and  dance  at  a 
roadhouse.  When  leaving, — both  had  too  much 
to  drink, — Ann  insists  on  driving.  They  are 
arrested  for  speeding,  and  Ann  in  addition  has 
been  caught  driving  without  a  license.  Both 
are  locked  up  for  the  night,  and  next  day  Ann 
telephones  the  stupefied  Iris  to  bail  her  out 
and  to  do  it  as  secretly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  serious  consequences.  Iris  is  at  her 
wit's  end  about  where  to  get  sufficient  money, 
but  after  confiding  in  her  girl  friends,  she 
reaches  the  bank  with  her  own  and  their  com- 
bined bank  books — a  few  minutes  too  late! 
Saturday.  Bank  closes  at  twelve.  While  look- 
ing around  in  desperation,  Iris  sees  a  pawn- 
shop with  the  sign,  "Money  Lent  On  Diamonds 
and  Jewelry."  She  remembers  the  diamond 
ring  which  she  had  so  proudly  refused  to  ac- 
cept from  Mr.  Ward  the  night  before,  and  now 
decides  to  try  to  get  it.  They  drive  to  Mr. 
Ward's  home,  and  Iris  eventually  emerges — 
betrothed — and  with  the  poor  fellow's  gem  to 
seal  the  pact.  They  hurry  to  the  loan  office, 
but  are  unable  to  raise  a  large  enough  amount. 
Iris  then  remembers  her  second  suitor,  Dr. 
Ellenbogen,  who  is  only  too  willing  to  be  drag- 
ged into  a  jewelry  shop  and  provides  Iris  with 
her  second  valuable  seal  of  the  betrothal. 

The  rings  are  pawned,  and  Iris  and  her  girl 
friends  set  out  for  jail  with  the  money  and 
release  the  young  officers.  Iris,  in  the  rush, 
does  not  notice  that  she  drops  the  pawn  ticket 
which  is  found  by  her  irritating,  ever-present 
neighbor,  Bill  Elroy. 

The  following  day  while  going  to  church,  Iris 
at  the  last  minute  manages  to  ward  off  Dr. 
Ellenbogen  from  approaching  her  parents  with 
the  subject  of  their  engagement,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon she  catches  Mr.  Ward  all  dressed  up 
for  the  important  interview  with  his  future 
father  and  mother-in-law,  entering  the  garden 
gate.  She  persuades  him  to  go  for  a  ride  with 
her  instead  and  postpones  by  this  means  an 
embarrassing  situation. 

In  the  evening,  she  sees  Bill  Elroy  on  his 
way  to  pay  a  call  on  her  parents  and  his  equally 
dressed  up  appearance  gives  her  vague  pangs 
of  fear.  She  overhears  him  tell  her  mother 
that  he  had  something  of  utmost  importance 
to  speak  to  her  about,  something  concerning 
her  daughter.  Iris  in  desperation  calls  her 
mother  from  the  room  to  the  telephone,  and 
drags  the  to-all-appearances  astonished  visitor 
out  into  the  garden.  Elroy  explains  he  was 
going  to  tell  Mrs.  Stuart  of  their  engagement. 
Iris,  indignant,  at  a  loss  to  understand,  is  struck 
mute  when  he  pulls  out  the  loan  receipt  from 
his  pocket.  Finally  she  realizes  that  he  has 
played  up  to  her  right  along,  and  they  both 
have  a  happy  laugh  together. 

The  next  day  Ann  and  Bill  go  to  the  pawn- 
shop with  money  to  redeem  the  rings.  Ann 
tells  Bill  she  is  returning  both  of  them  and 
Bill  asks  her  if  a  third  ring  might  be  accept- 
able. She  smiles  affirmatively,  and  the  pawn- 
broker discreetly  turns  his  head. 


STRANGER    AT  SMOKEVILLE 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Cameron 

IN  Smokeville  lived  many  wealthy  ranch-men 
Because  of  the  daily  gun-fights  which  used 
to  take  place  here  in  the  early  days,  the  town 
was  so  named.  Yet  of  late  many  dwellers  com- 
plained of  missing  cattle.  Dan  Hughes,  who 
was  president  of  the  Cattle-men's  Association, 
called  a  meeting,  in  order  to  plan  a  campaign 
towards  capturing  the  rustlers.  They  decided 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  Lone  Wolf,  who 
was  known  throughout  the  country,  for  his 
efficacy  in  getting  his  man.  Steve  Buxton,  a 
young  ranch-man,  objected  to  hiring  an  out- 
side man,  thinking  it  would  be  more  effective 
to  choose  one  of  the  group.  But  he  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  Lone  Wolf  was  sent  for.  At 
this  time,  Dixie  Hughes,  Dan's  daughter  re- 
turned from  a  university  in  the  East.  But  she 
remained  unspoiled,  despite  her  education  and 
was  happy  to  be  back  in  her  beloved  West. 
Steve  immediately  grew  enamoured  of  her,  but 
Dixie  did  not  give  him  any  promise,  as  her 
feelings  for  the  boy  were  precarious.  Bob  Col- 
lins, a  stranger,  appeared  in  Smokeville.  He 
gambled  occasionally  at  Dago  Pete's.  Occas- 
ionally Bob  would  take  long  rides  alone  through 


the  woods.  One  day  he  met  Dixie,  who  also 
enjoyed  galloping  on  her  horse  herself.  Th,ey 
soon  became  friends.  It  was  evident  the  boy 
was  in  love  with  Dixie,  and  she  seemed  to 
respond.  Buxton,  becoming  impatient,  tried 
to  coerce  Dixie  into  a  definite  promise  of  marri- 
age one  morning.  She  told  him  of  the  new 
man,  who  had  crept  into  her  heart.  This  an- 
gered Steve,  and  he  attempted  to  force  his 
kisses  on  the  girl.  Dixie  slapped  him,  only 
increasing  his  ire. 

He  caused  a  stampede  of  a  herd  of  cattle, 
meaning  to  save  Dixie,  and  win  her  gratitude. 
But  a  lone  figure  appeared  in  the  highway,  and 
rescued  Dixie.  The  man  was  Bob  Collins 
When  John  Steel's  herd  was  stolen,  Buxton, 
jealous  of  Collins,  his  rival,  tried  to  convince 
the  group  that  Bob  was  the  thief.  They  be- 
gan to  worry  because  the  Lone  Wolf  had  not 
arrived  yet.  But  one  day  a  note  was  thrown 
into  Hughes'  window,  telling  him  not  to  doubt, 
as  the  Lone  Wolf  was  in  their  midst.  It  implied 
that  for  reasons  of  safety,  the  identity  had  bet- 
ter be  unknown  at  present.  Buxton  now  plan- 
ned to  get  Bob  out  of  the  way,  with  the  aid 
of  his  cronies.  Framing  a  robbery  at  Dago 
Pete's,  he  placed  the  money  in  Bob's  car,  and 
Collins  was  thought  guilty.  He  was  clapped 
into  jail  but  escaped  with  Dixie's  aid.  She 
believed  in  his  innocence. 

This  proving  unsuccessful,  Buxton  tried 
again.  Meanwhile  Bob  had  revealed  to  Dan 
Hughes,  that  he  was  the  Lone  Wolf,  and  that 
he  suspected  Buxton  of  the  rustling.  Sending 
a  fake  note  to  Dan,  Buxton  kept  him  away, 
while  he  attacked  his  safe,  stole  his  cattle, 
and  kidnapped  Dixie.  This  time  too,  he  tried 
to  frame  Bob.  Collins,  pursuing  Buxton,  was 
wounded  slightly.  He  was  aided  in  his  chase 
by  Dan  and  a  posse.  Meanwhile  Buxton  had 
es?aped,  taking  Dixie  with  him,  Bob,  pursuing 
them,  was  badly  wounded  the  second  time,  and 
could  not  continue.  But  the  others  captured 
Steve.  Buxton  turned  out  to  be  the  real  thief 
and  was  imprisoned  for  life.  Bob  was  nursed 
back  to  health  by  the  adoring  Dixie.  When  he 
was  all  well,  they  planned  their  marriage.  The 
wedding  was  a  real  Western  affair,  with  many 
guns  shooting  off  in  revelry,  and  with  the 
guests  mingled  cow-boys  dressed  in  picturesque 
costumes. 


MAMMA  REDUCES 
Elsa  F.  Ericson 


THE  small  town  where  the  well-mannered 
Gobsons  live  is  being  over-run  and  over- 
weighted with  fat  women.  The  afternoon 
club  where  coffee  and  cakes  are  served  in 
generous  portions,  has  done  much  to  aggravate 
the  condition  of  milady's  avoirdupois,  as  well 
as  the  comfortable  life  of  indulgence.  Mrs. 
Gobson,  hurt  by  her  husband's  accusation  that 
she  resembles  a  300-pound  pork,  decides  to 
take  up  reducing  seriously.  She  starts  right 
m  by  sampling  the  chocolate  caramels  given 
her  by  her  darling  son,  Charles.  She  hides 
them  from  her  view  on  a  top  shelf,  and  then 
proceeds  to  finish  the  whole  box  while  standing 
on  a  chair  so  that  she  can  reach  them. 

Next  comes  the  idea  suggested  at  her  club, 
by  the  lady  who  insisted  that  standing  up  while 
eating  would  do  the  trick.  The  entire  club 
stands  up,  with  its  plates  heaped  with  goodies, 
and  continues  to  grow  fat.  Mrs.  Gobson  in- 
sists on  standing  while  Betty,  her  daughter, 
entertains  a  caller  for  dinner.  Mr.  Gilder  is 
a  wealthy  suitor,  worth  cultivating,  and  Betty 
is  horrified  at  her  mother's  behavior.  The 
polite  young  man  insists  on  standing  because 
his  host  does  so.  As  a  result  Mr.  Gobson 
stands,  Charley  stands,  Betty  stands,  and  little 
Winnie,  a  young  girl  but  a  hearty  eater,  also 
stands. 

Next  some  woman  advises  Mrs.  Gibson  about 
the  science  of  the  calories.  She  learns  that 
pineapple  contains  but  twenty-five  calories  to 
a  slice,  and  orders  the  distraught  Swedish  maid 
to  buy  a  dozen  cans.  She  orders  soda  crackers, 
and  tans  the  chicken  and  pie.  The  family 
become  alarmed,  for  she  has  decided  to  serve 
these  reducing  meals  to  the  entire  family, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  resist  the  rich  foods 
herself.  At  last  they  have  a  plan  to  eat  their 
dinner  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  is  told  that 
they  have  all  gone  out.  She  enters  the  kitchen, 
whither  the  Swedish  maid  has  lured  Mr.  Gilder, 
and  Betty  is  wild  with  misgiving,  since  this 
is  the  second  time  he  has  found  the  family  in 
a  turmoil.  He  is  good-natured  about  it,  pre- 
tending they  are  highly  entertaining.  Mama 
is  oblivious  of  everything,  for  she  is  fast  de- 
vouring the  food,  and  has  abandoned  her  pine- 
apple and  soda  crackers. 

This  is  consequently  another  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt. Now  she  takes  the  advice  of  a  woman 
who  has  made  it  a  rule  to  eat  cakes  and  coffee 
only  when  in  company.  Mrs.  Gobson  there- 
upon decides  never  to  indulge  by  herself,  but 
instantly  proceeds  to  inveigle  others  to  come 
and  join  her  at  rich  repasts.  She  seems  un- 
able to  get  anyone,  until  Charley  disguises  him- 
self as  an  old  saleswoman,  and  tempts  her 
to    devour    enormous    quantities    of  sweets. 

Her  last  effort  at  reducing  is  by  the  cigar- 
ette route.  She  is  told  to  reach  for  one,  in- 
stead of  a  sweet.  Now  the  Gobsons  have 
never   approved    of   smoking,    and    she  knows 


nothing  of  the  art.  She  cannot  even  order  her 
own  brand,  until  she  steals  a  package  from 
her  husband  and  studies  the  name.  Then  there 
is  the  problem  of  where  to  smoke  without  the 
family  getting  the  odor,  and  seeing  the  atmos- 
phere laden  with  tobacco.  She  is  almost 
caught  at  numerous  occasions,  until  there  is 
a  report  of  a  fire.  A  horde  of  engines  are 
summoned.  The  house  is  soaked  for  protection 
against  the  flames.  From  under  a  piece  of 
furniture  the  enormous  Mrs.  Gobson  is  seen 
emerging  with  the  evidence  projecting  from 
her  mouth — an  innocent  cigarette.  Dad  is  re- 
lieved that  there  is  no  fire,  and  pleads  with 
her  to  believe  him  on  his  bended  knee— that 
he  loves  her  just  as  she  is,  pork  and  all.  The 
whole  family  decides  to  give  up  Mama's  re- 
ducing. 


ONLY  MOTHER 
Anna   C.  Johnston 


TWO  girls  growing  up  together  can  develop 
in  entirely  different  directions,  and  no 
ictersne^iin  expIain  the  enigma  of  their  char- 
f  ,,  L  E \}%  and  Jane  were  inseparable  friends, 
but  the  difference,  if  one  could  perceive  it 
W™n.  the  beautiful  character  and "fortitude 
of  Ella's   mother.     Mrs.    Smith,   a  God  fearins 

sl°c™eadn'tb1b1<l,reare^  ?er  d«ter  t°  respect  aU 
woman  n  ?  ',and  t0  treat  the  Position  of  a 
woman  n  a  home  as  one  befitting  a  queen 
Jane  enjoyed  the  bright  girl's  cow  S 
exerted  her  influence  in  luring  the  girl  out  o 
what  few  simple  pleasures  they  took 

The  girls  took  a  Fourth  of  July  holiday,  and 
returning  while  still  gay  with  their  holiday 
™°0<V,ley  ™t  two  young  men  on  the  street 
car.  Ella,  with  some  misgiving,  finally  followed 
Jane  s  example,  and  allowed  herself  to  be 
rt!^t  „U£  ♦  however,  John,  her  partner,  soon 
™£  ,that  fhe  „waf  a  rare  Sirl,  and  deserved 
an  honest  deal.  He  became  a  good  friend,  and 
soon  made  a  proper  overture  to  her  very  m-o- 
per  mother.  Mrs.  Smith  consented  to  their 
engagement    and    they    were    married    with  a 

ond  Rii,CeTr<lm?ny-  ,  Jane  was  the  bridesmaid, 
ana  Bill,  Johns  pal,  was  best  man.  Ella  estab- 
hshed .  for  herself  a  little  home  such  as  she 
had  often  dreamed  of  possessing,  and  for  a 
year  happiness  reigned. 

The  death  of  their  first  baby  was  a  misfor- 
tune that  almost  wrecked  its  father.  John's 
enthusiasm  in  his  work  waned,  and  the  child's 
death,  then  Ella's  illness,  drained  all  his  money 
Mary  was  born,  and  brightened  their  home 
again,  but  the  money  was  still  scarce  Their 
funds  were  holding  out  fairly  well,  until  John 
stepped  on  a  rusty  nail,  was  blood-poisoned 
and  unable  to  work  for  many  weeks  During 
this  time  Ella  took  in  sewing,  and  learned  the 
hardship  of  being  "only  mother"  while  the 
bibs  kept  piling  up.  Mrs.  Smith  then  grew 
ill,  and  after  draining  John's  fund  some  more 
died.  John,  weary  with  the  endless  toll,  which 
seemed  to  get  him  nowhere,  lost  his  ability 
to  work  well,  and  his  salary  was  reduced. 

Ella  thought  with  sadness  of  her  mother's 
love  and  patience,  and  in  a  burst  of  inspiration, 
composed  a  poem  to  mother,  which  was  loudly 
acclaimed  by  the  song  writing  house,  and  was 
used  greedily  by  vaudeville  and  stage  per- 
formers. The  royalty  checks  began  to  pour 
in  even  faster  than  the  bills,  until  they  were 
able  to  pay  for  the  little  home  which  they  had 
had  to  mortgage.  John's  eager  interest  in  life 
revived,  and  with  it  his  efficiency  in  the  office 
so  that  he  was  raised.  Thus  the  family  was 
reinstated,  and  peace  reigned. 

Jane  married  Bill,  after  a  few  sad  adven- 
tures of  a  flirtatious  nature,  and  took  the  ex- 
ample of  Ella  in  being  an  "only  mother." 


WHAT    PRICE  JERRY! 
John   F.  Waterfield 

THE  two  girls  who  fought  so  viciously  for 
the  precious  heart  and  hand  of  Jerry  were 
not  ordinary  cats  at  all.  The  surprising 
fact  is  that  they  were  perfectly  'nice'  girls, 
intelligent  and  pretty,  and  highly  desirable  by 
many  a  handsome  sheik.  But  such  are  the 
ways  of  capricious  femininity  that  both  of 
them  were  angling  for  the  same  innocent  man, 
and  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  lucky  Jerry, 
changed  their  personalities  in  a  not  too  admir- 
able degree.  Joyce  was  the  brighter  of  the 
two,  but  as  Naomi  was  more  scheming  and  less 
delicate  in  her  manner  of  acquiring  persons  or 
things  for  her  own,  the  game  seemed  to  be  hers 
for  a  while. 

Naomi  paid  Joyce  a  call,  in  fact,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  assuring  her  that  Jerry 
would  be  won  over  by  herself,  and  Joyce  had 
better  give  up  the  struggle  from  the  start. 
Then,  with  a  sophisticated  flip  of  her  cigar- 
ette, and  a  tug  at  her  broad-brimmed  hat,  she 
rose  and  bade  poor  Joyce  a  snappy  adieu. 
Joyce  stood  musing  for  a  long  time  after  Noami 
had  left.  Her  room  in  the  hotel  was  very  near 
Jerry's;  Naomi's  room  was  upstairs.  There 
was  an  advantage.  Naomi,  peeping  through 
the  keyhole,  was  aware  of  this  as  she  saw 
Joyce  knock  on  Jerry's  door,  stand  before  him 
in  conversation  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
go  back  to  her  own  room  in  apparently  a  gayer 
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spirit.  Naomi  felt  that  something  was  up,  and 
determined  to  go  her  rival  one  better. 

That  night,  setting  the  alarm,  she  laid  out 
her  flimsiest  underthings.  and  donned  a  delicate 
gown.  Very  early  she  rose,  swathed  her  dainty 
shoulders  in  a  peach-colored  wrapper,  and  went 
straight  to  the  apartment  downstairs.  She 
listened  at  Jerry's  keyhole,  and  heard  the 
bathroom  tap  turned  on.  Water  was  flowing, 
probably  tor  Jerry's  bath.  Turning  his  knob 
gently,  she  entered  his  room.  To  her  astonish- 
ment, she  saw  a  tousled  girlish  head  peeping 
from  over  the  pillows  in  the  bed.  Her  heart 
gave  a  bound,  as  she  recognized  Joyce. 

Naomi  looked  about  her;  there  was  full  evi- 
dence that  the  room  was  truly  Jerry's.  It 
smelled  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  his  pajamas 
hung  over  one  side  of  the  bed,  which  gave  the 
appearance  of  having  very  recently  sheltered 
another  person. 

"Jerry's"  taking  his  bath.  He'll  be  out  in 
about  half  an  hour,  if  you  want  to  talk  to  him," 
said  Joyce,  nonchalantly. 

"Why!"  gasped  Naomi.  "Are  you  and  Jerry — " 

"Married,"  Joyce  chuckled  lightly.  "No,  but 
we'll  have  to  be,  after  this." 

Naomi's  heart  sank.  Jerry  was  won — but  not 
by  herself.  She  congratulated  Joyce  flatly,  and 
left  the  room,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

When  she  was  gone,  Joyce  sprang  up,  turned 
off  the  water  in  the  bathroom,  and  removed 
the  horrid,  sickening  tobacco-filled  pipe  which 
she  had  tried  to  smoke,  in  order  to  fill  the  room 
with  the  odor.  Not  till  after  her  actual  marri- 
age to  Jerry  did  she  admit  to  him  why  she 
had  begged  him  to  change  rooms  with  her 
for  that  one  night.  He  had  thought  she  wanted 
the  better  ventilation  which  his  quarters  al- 
lowed. 

 o  

EXCITEMENT 
M.   E.  F. 

PLEASURE  was  reserved  for  the  more  flip- 
pant of  humanity,  according  to  the  theories 
of  the  stern  proprietor  of  a  fashionable 
home  in  the  suburbs.  Mr.  Quinn  had  plenty 
of  money,  yet  he  was  always  seen  to  board 
the  eight  o'clock  train  in  the  morning,  arriving 
at  the  office  at  nine.  He  quickly  disposed  of 
the  morning  mail,  gave  his  secretary  her  work, 
and  went  out  to  see  customers. 

One  evening  he  was  surprised  on  coming  home 
to  find  that  supper  was  not  yet  prepared.  He 
waited,  while  his  wife  nervously  helped  the 
maid.  At  last,  in  miraculously  quick  time,  a 
goose  was  placed  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Quinn 
proceeded  to  carve,  but  the  goose  began  to 
protest,  escaping  back  to  the  kitchen  and  down 
the  dumb  waiter  shaft.  The  Quinns  followed 
it  out  into  the  yard,  becoming  snowed-in  by 
exposure  in  the  snow,  and  waited  to  be  rescued 
by  the  servants  and  the  faithful  dog,  Peel.  Mrs. 
Quinn  begged  to  be  forgiven,  but  a  subsequent 
recurrence  of  the  scene  aroused  her  husband's 
ire. 

He  had  invited  the  Noodles — prominent  busi- 
ness people  whom  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Quinn  to  please.  Once  again  there  was 
roast  meat;  this  time  the  host  declined  the 
honor  of  carving,  and  his  innocent  guest  charit- 
ably offered  to  take  over  the  task.  As  he  did 
so,  the  turkey  rose  and  made  a  hasty  getaway, 
out  to  the  top  of  a  tree.  They  all  cut  down 
the  tree,  but  turkey  flew  to  the  next  one  just 
in  time  to  escape  falling  with  the  crashing- 
limb.  Back  to  the  house  they  went,  and  sat 
down  to  a  makeshift  meal  of  ham  and  crabs. 
The  ham  went  well,  but  the  crabs  began  to 
crawl  and  upset  the  second  dinner  table.  A 
great  disturbance  made  the  poor  host  feel  that 
his  house  was  indeed  stricken,  and  he  feared 
they  might  lose  a  good  business  prospect.  How- 
ever, the  Noodles  were  good-natured,  and  jok- 
ingly suggested  that  they  all  have  dinner  at 
their  house  next  time,  where  the  poultry  al- 
lowed itself  to  remain  dead  once  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  stove  and  the  dinner  table.  In 
the  meantime,  since  they  were  still  hungry, 
they  went  out  to  a  rotisserie,  and  all  went 
well,  until  the  hot  coffee  burned  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Noodles.  The  doctor  fastened  the  man's 
mouth  with  adhesive  tape,  and  left  in  haste, 
taking  Mr.   Quinn's  car  instead  of  his  own. 

When  the  party  left,  they  were  unable  to 
locate  their  car.  It  was  finally  discovered  near 
a  race  track,  whither  two  friends  of  the  Noo- 
dles had  left  it  standing.  They  had  borrowed 
it  from  the  doctor,  who  was  also  a  friend, 
and  by  some  coincidence  these  people  were 
now  all  united.  These  two  friends  then  made 
the  extra  guests  at  the  Noodles  dinner  party. 
Much  excitement  ensued  when  a  lighted  cigar 
caused  a  fire,  and  the  Noodles  goose  also  be- 
came temperamental.  Later  on,  a  long  discus- 
sion takes  place,  due  perhaps  to  the  doctor's 
influence,  concerning  the  practice  of  young  in- 
ternes upon  the  poor,  helpless  clients  who  come 
to  the  private  hospitals  for  treatment,  and  are 
treated  abominably  because  they  do  not  pay 
for  the  services.  They  endure  torture  and  lack 
of  consideration,  and  many  receive  injuries  from 
the  hands  of  the  inexperienced. 

 o  

THE  YELLOW  JACKET  ROUNDUP 
L.    Reynolds  Cresswell 

CACTUS   PETE   sat   on   his   faithful  horse, 
Boy,  and  together  they  viewed  the  beauti- 
ful  Yellow  Jacket   country.     This   was  a 
place  where  peace  could  be  found,  thought  the 


tall,  powerful  built  man,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
pastoral  scene.  Such  reveries  were  soon  dis- 
persed by  a  hoarse  voice,  which  broke  in,  dis- 
turbing the  calm  of  the  setting.  A  man  ap- 
peared with  a  mask  on  his  face,  pointing  a 
gun  at  the  intruders.  But  Cactus  was  too  fast 
for  him,  and  soon  had  forced  the  gun  out  of 
the  stranger's  hand.  Swinging  himself  on  Boy's 
back,  Pete  sped  down  the  roads,  the  faithful 
steed  almost  flying  on  swift  hoofs.  Cactus  Pete 
was  convinced  this  was  an  outlaw  hangout. 
The  man  slowed  down,  as  he  reached  a  ranch. 
Charles  Snow,  the  foreman,  covered  Cactus 
with  a  rifle.  This  was  too  much  for  Cactus, 
and  he  drew  his  gun.  Captain  Graynor,  the 
owner  of  the  place  appeared.  Soon  explana- 
tions were  made.  They  thought  Cactus  a  rus- 
tler, since  of  late  all  the  ranches  had  been 
looted.  Then  Pete  related  his  experience,  with 
a  man  who  was  evidently  a  member  of  the 
outlaw  gang.  Captain  Graynor  shook  his  grey- 
haired  head,  as  he  explained  his  worry  about 
the  thieves,  who  were  known  as  the  Black 
Jumbo  gang.  Pete  learned  he  was  on  the  Yel- 
low Jacket  Ranch.  His  surprise  was  great 
when  Graynor  knew  his  name,  and  called  him 
Cactus  Pete  Gorman.  He  explained  that  his 
niece,  May  Law  had  told  her  uncle  of  Gor- 
man's aid  to  her,  when  people  tried  to  take 
away  the  land  she  had  inherited  from  her 
father. 

The  Captain  added  that  May  was  visiting  him 
now,  and  would  be  delighted  to  see  Pete. 
Cactus  was  cordially  invited  to  remain,  and  ac- 
cepted, hoping  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  the 
thieving  gang.  In  the  evening,  when  Pete  was 
supposed  to  be  asleep,  he  crept  out  of  his 
room,  and  mounted  Boy.  He  meant  to  do  some 
investigating  as  to  the  outlaw  group,  while 
the  others  were  asleep.  Hiding  carefully  in 
thick  shrubbery,  his  efforts  were  rewarded. 
Five  men,  all  masked,  excepting  one,  lounged 
about,  evidently  planning  to  rob  the  approach- 
ing stage,  which  was  carrying  $10,000  belong- 
ing to  the  mines  and  was  due  in  the  morning. 
Cactus  returned  later  and  watched  the  drama 
from  his  secluded  perch.  When  the  stage 
reached  them,  the  five  men  held  up  the  driver, 
commanding  the  passengers  to  come  out.  Only 
one  shambled  out.  Everyone  else  had  been 
afraid  to  ride  in  the  coach,  since  it  was  carry- 
ing money.  Just  as  one  of  the  gang  was  about 
to  pick  up  the  bags  of  gold,  lying  at  the  feet 
of  the  driver,  Cactus  made  his  appearance, 
armed  with  two  guns.  He  overpowered  the 
gang,  shooting  several  of  them,  and  ordered 
the  driver  and  passenger  to  race  to  town  and 
return    with    the  sheriff. 

When  the  excited  driver  reached  town,  the 
sheriff  was  out  of  town,  but  Dick  Percell,  the 
deputy,  hurried  to  the  scene.  While  waiting, 
Cactus  noticed  a  man  astride  a  horse,  riding 
towards  them.  He  was  relieved  when  he  no- 
ticed the  stranger  wore  a  sheriff's  badge.  But 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  Sheriff  was  the 
leader  of  the  crew.  Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
the  gang  had  the  upper  hand.  Cactus  had 
been  wounded  slightly  in  the  thigh.  Now  he 
was  prisoner  and  was  being  marched  off  to 
their  hang-out,  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  Gulch. 
Boy  saved  the  day  by  bringing  his  master 
a  hornets'  nest  which  he  found.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  insects  were  released,  and  swarmed 
about  the  offenders.  Boy  and  Pete  from  behind 
a  tree,  watched  the  gang's  discomfort,  as  they 
tried  to  fight  off  the  pests.  Taking  advantage 
of  this,  and  the  thieves  helplessness,  Pete  tied 
the  group  up  with  his  rope.  When  Percell 
arrived,  at  first  Cactus  distrusted  him,  but 
learned  quickly  that  Percell  meant  business. 
The  Sheriff  and  gang  were  jailed.  Cactus  re- 
fused to  be  made  sheriff,  but  was  crowned  by 
a  meaning  look  from  May,  whom  he  saw  upon 
his  return  to  the  ranch. 


THE  AWAKENING  AT  DAWN 
Georgia  H.  Graham 

HAYDEN  HARRINGTON,  wealthy  young 
man,  and  his  friend  Russell,  decided  to 
go  camping  for  the  summer.  They  pitched 
their  tent  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country. 
Hayden  planned  to  spend  the  month  of  leisure 
in  sketching.  One  day  he  noticed  the  lovely, 
golden-haired  child,  Wilhemein,  and  desired  to 
paint  her.  On  a  sunny  afternoon,  Wilhemein, 
and  her  two  little  brothers,  Robert  and  Deane 
Thorpe  rowed  across  the  Rocky  Inlet.  They 
used  Old  Davy's  fishing-boat,  which  was  rather 
leaky.  The  girl  rested  on  the  rocks  awhile, 
while  her  brothers  continued  to  row.  The 
boat  could  not  withstand  the  huge  waves  which 
came  rolling  in,  and  the  boat  and  children  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  waters.  The  children,  not 
returning  at  night,  gave  rise  to  much  worry  on 
the  part  of  their  parents.  The  next  day  the 
bodies  of  the  boys  were  found,  as  they  had 
washed  ashore.  But  little  Wilhemein  could  not 
be  located.  Hayden  noticed  the  little  figure, 
clinging  to  the  rock,  and  rowed  over  to  fetch 
her.  After  feeding  the  girl,  and  dressing  her 
in  warm  blankets,  he  brought  her  to  her  par- 
ents, who  were  grateful  to  have  at  least  one 
child  remain  with  them.  In  the  years  which 
followed  a  correspondence  sprung  up  between 
Hayden  and  Wilhemein.  When  he  saw  her 
ten  years  later,  she  had  developed  into  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady.  The  Civil  War  had  broken 
out,  and  Hayden  and  Russell  enlisted.  Russell 
became  ill.    Because  of  this  occurrence,  Hayden 


insisted  on  substituting  for  his  friend  on  sen- 
tinel duty.  During  his  watch,  he  heard  the 
enemy,  became  panic-stricken  and  hid  behind  a 
stone  wall.  He  was  court-marshalled  and 
sentenced  to  death.  Wilhemein,  reading  of  this 
in  the  papers,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President, 
and  secured  a  pardon  for  her  lover. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Hayden  married 
Wilhemein.  But  then  he  revealed  to  the  girl 
that  he  could  not  bring  her  home  as  his  wife, 
since  his  wealthy  parents  would  object  to  her. 
It  was  arranged  that  she  would  live  in  his 
home,  as  a  servant.  His  sisters  objected  to 
the  new  maid,  because  they  were  jealous  of 
Wilhemein's  rare  beauty.  One  day,  the  family 
being  away,  the  pair  were  able  to  spend  the 
hours  together.  The  mother,  returning  un- 
expectedly, found  her  son  in  the  maid's  room. 
She  demanded  an  explanation  by  midnight. 
Hayden  confessed  he  was  married  to  Wil- 
hemein. His  parents  forgave  him.  Now  the 
young  Harringtons  moved  to  their  own  cottage. 
Soon  Rosamund,  a  sweet  infant-girl  was  born. 
Russell  was  a  frequent  visitor.  After  the  war, 
when  Hayden  had  taken  ill,  due  to  a  wound 
received  in  battle,  and  was  thought  to  have 
been  killed,  Russell,  who  had  visited  the  Thorpes 
to  give  them  the  news,  had  also  fallen  in 
love  with  Wilhemein.  But  Hayden  returned, 
and  Russell  loyally  gave  up  Wilhemein,  whom 
he  had  intented  to  marry,  to  her  first  lover. 
But  Hayden  soon  began  to  tire  of  his  wjfe, 
and  treated  her  badly.  Without  telling  TTer 
husband,  the  girl  left  one  night,  with  her 
baby.  The  train  was  delayed,  and  impatient 
to  be  home,  Wilhemein  left  the  train,  stum- 
bling off  the  bridge  through  snow-drifts  to 
reach  her  parents'  home.  The  dog  barked  and 
her  father  came  out  and  found  her. 

As  a  result  of  her  exposure,  she  caught  a 
serious  cold,  and  died.  When  Hayden  sought 
her  at  her  parents'  house,  he  was  filled  with 
remorse  at  his  ill-treatment  of  his  wife.  He 
vowed  to  make  it  all  up  to  his  child.  One  night 
he  had  a  terrible  dream,  in  which  he  visioned 
Rosamund  who  had  followed  him  to  a  saloon, 
scraping  ice  from  the  window  and  looking  in. 
She  was  dying  from  cold  and  poverty  on  the 
church  steps  where  she  had  stopped  to  listen 
to  the  Xmas  Eve  services  and  her  death  was 
blamed  on  him..  He  awoke  relieved  to  find  it 
had  been  a  dream.  Hayden  grew  to  be  an  old 
man.  Rosamund  walked  by  his  side,  contented 
to  be  a  companion  to  her  dear  father.  Together 
they  often  talked  of  Wilhemein,  and  Hayden 
waited  for  the  time  when  he  could  join  her.  He 
felt  she  knew  he  was  spending  his  life  in  re- 
morseful atonement. 


ALL    FOR    NO  REASON 
Margaret  Altman 

WE  are  projected  into  the  far-distant  fu- 
ture, when  man  will  revert  to  pre-his- 
toric  days,  in  the  matter  of  sensible 
and  simple  clothes;  yet  benefit  by  the  mechan- 
ical inventions  of  our  day.  Ishe,  looking  like 
a  cave-man,  with  his  heavy  beard  and  skirt 
made  of  grass,  was  bored  with  his  wife,  Leanto. 
It  is  ever  thus  that  husbands  grow  weary  of 
wives,  regardless  of  the  age.  He  had  his  eye 
on  the  comely  Imanutt,  who  was  Count  MeToo's 
woman.  With  great  care,  Ishe  combed  out  his 
whiskers,  and  set  out  on  his  short  trip,  leading 
him  to  the  lovely  lady's  cave.  Leanto,  sus- 
pecting her  spouse  of  infidelity,  hurriedly  wiped 
her  handf.,  which  were  wet  from  washing  clothes 
in  an  electric  machine,  and  followed  her  hus- 
band. Ishe  jumped  into  his  Rolls-Royce.  A 
traffic-cop,  dressed  in  a  star  and  a  short  skirt 
of  grass,  reprimanded  him  for  his  speed.  A 
lion  emerged  from  the  jungle  and  barred  the 
path  of  the  auto.  But  the  wily  Ishe  uncorked 
a  tube  of  ether  he  carried  with  him,  and  the 
ferocious  animal  fell  asleep.  Then  the  Rolls- 
Royce  became  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  poor  Ishe, 
in  his  attempt  to  steer  it  out,  became  spat- 
tered with  slush.  He  jumped  into  a  nearby 
pool,  cleansing  himself.  Touching  a  button  in 
a  tree,  a  page,  dressed  in  cap  and  buttons 
alighted  from  a  branch,  and  gave  Ishe  towels. 
Meanwhile,  Leanto  was  following  Ishe  on  a 
bicycle,  and  was  peddling  furiously,  in  order 
to  catch  up  with  him. 

Ishe  phoned  Imanutt,  from  a  bush,  telling 
her  he  would  be  delayed,  as  on  the  way,  he 
would  have  to  stop  at  court,  to  take  care  of 
the  speeding-ticket  he  had  been  handed  by  the 
cop.  She  puckered  up  her  face  in  irritation. 
Dressed  in  fig  leaves,  she  was  an  attractive 
sight.  After  awhile,  she  busied  herself  sewing 
together  leaves  on  the  electric  machine,  and 
donned  a  radio-headpiece,  so  that  she  could 
hear  music  while  working.  MeToo  also  combed 
out  his  oeard,  and  prepared  to  vis?»  his  lady. 
Ishe  had  now  arrived  at  the  Kangaroo  Court. 
The  judge  sat  yawning,  while  working  cross- 
word puzzles.  The  attendants  rolled  dice.  The 
court  was  called  to  order  with  a  gavel  made 
of  a  banana  stuck  into  a  cocoanut.  A  micro- 
phone recorded  the  proceedings.  Occasionally 
the  court  took  a  rest,  and  all  refreshed  them- 
selves with  good  old  Scotch  whisky.  Ishe  was 
sentenced  to  be  hung  by  the  electric  chair 
for  speeding,  which  was  considered  a  grave 
offense  in  these  advanced  days. 

Imanutt,  hearing  the  verdict  through  the 
radio,  flung  her  cape  of  weeds  over  her  shoul- 
ders, hopped  in  her  aeroplane  and  flew  to  the 
rescue  of  her  lover.      Strapped  in  an  electric 
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chair,  with  a  machine-gun  pointed  at  his  head, 
a  bomb  ready  to  burst  at  his  feet,  and  a  rope 
tied  around  his  neck,  which  could  be  pulled  at 
any  moment,  poor  Ishe  sat  trembling,  while 
surrounding  him  stood  guards  with  knives, 
swords,  guns  and  arrows.  Just  as  the  judge 
was  about  to  give  the  signal  for  death,  a  fire 
started  in  the  Kangaroo  Court,  caused  by  care- 
less wiring.  Leanto,  forgetting  her  husband's 
ill-treatment  of  her,  and  only  worried  because 
of  his  impending  danger,  flew  to  his  aid,  un- 
strapping him.  Just  at  that  moment,  the  aero- 
plane carrying  Imanutt  crashed  down  in  the 
court-room,  the  lady  losing  some  of  her  teeth 
in  the  fall.  Seeing  Ishe  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  she  ran  off  with  the  Count,  who  came 
at  the  propitious  moment.  Taking  his  girl  to 
a  dentist,  who  put  in  gold  teeth  in  the  empty 
spaces,  she  was  won  back.  Ishe  and  Leanto 
went  home  reconciled,  and  the  husband  strung 
the  clothes  on  the  line,  while  Leanto  washed 
them  cheerfully. 

 o  

JERRY'S  MARRIAGE 
Mrs.   J.   W.  Byrne 

TWO  elements  in  a  family  are  in  constant 
conflict,  and  present  a  situation  interest- 
ing and  stimulating  for  a  good  story. 
John  Marb  is  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger-tips, 
and  so  is  his  daughter,  Kathleen,  but  the 
younger  daughter,  Jerry,  is  simple  and  demo- 
cratic. 

Mr.  Marb's  snobbish  manner  discourages  the 
middle-class  patronage  in  his  large  department 
store  until,  despite  his  son  Tom's  efforts  to  re- 
establish the  business,  they  are  forced  to  sell 
out.  With  the  store,  they  include  the  sale  of 
their  beautiful  old  home,  with  its  elegant  furn- 
ishings, making  an  exchange  for  the  purchaser's 
home  in  Rochester. 

Kathleen  and  Jerry  stop  at  an  hotel  in 
Rochester,  while  they  are  getting  their  new 
home  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
famiiy.  Here  in  the  hotel  dining-room,  occurs 
the  inevitable  meeting  between  Jerry  Marb  and 
Jack  Langdon.  Jerry  tells  him  her  name  is 
Helen  Graham,  not  wishing  to  give  her  right 
name  without  a  more  formal  introduction  to 
this  stranger. 

Jack's  story  was  a  sad  one,  for  so  young  a 
man.  He  had  married  a  pleasure-loving  girl, 
who  abused  his  sacred  love  of  home  and  turned 
out  his  mother.  She  had  accepted  him  on  the 
rebound,  after  disappointing  a  Duke  whose 
interest  in  her  ceased  when  he  learned  she  could 
0,-et  no  money  from  her  father,  since  he  was 
an  irreputable  member  of  fallen  royalty.  Now 
Jack  was  to  suffer  for  her  calculating  and  un- 
loving marriage.  He  left  her  finally,  much  em- 
bittered, and  at  this  time  met  the  simple- 
hearted  Jerry. 

Jack  enjoyed  a  delightful  period  of  shopping 
with  Helen  Graham  and  Kay,  but  a  cloud 
hovered  over  the  two  who  were  so  much  in 
love.  Jerry  guessed  that  Jack  had  a  wife  or 
a  sweetheart,  and  he  dared  not  yet  confide  the 
truth.  He  left  a  letter  for  her  at  the  hotel, 
when  business  called  him  away,  but  as  it  was 
addressed  to  a  Miss  Graham,  it  was  returned, 
uncalled  for.  Jerry  in  the  meantime  was  miser- 
able over  his  sudden  disappearance. 

At  last  they  met  again,  by  chance,  and  Jack 
confessed  his  love,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  former  wife  who  was  starting  a  divorce 
suit.  Jerry  was  shocked  for,  as  she  explained, 
her  father  would  never  approve  of  her  marry- 
ing a  divorced  man.  They  parted  on  this, 
and  for  a  long  time  Jerry  suffered  great  long- 
ing, while  her  older  sister  basked  in  a  happy 
courtship  with  Jack  Halsey,  where  no  pre- 
vious missteps  blighted  their  romantic  joy  in 
each  other. 

Gradually  Jerry  was  able  to  confess  to  her 
father  that  she  was  in  love  with  a  man  whose 
wife  expected  to  divorce  him.  This  news  had 
the  expected  response.  Mr.  Marb  would  not 
hear  of  the  union.  Bill  Brent,  Jack's  friend, 
understanding  the  depths  of  his  love,  urges 
him  to  offer  the  girl  a  home  and  seclusion,  with- 
out the  sanctity  of  legal  marriage.  After  much 
hesitation  Jerry  consents,  but  when  she  goes 
away  with  him  as  Helen  Graham,  she  suffers 
ineffable  misery  by  the  slights  which  society 
has  come  to  bestow  on  a  hitherto  worthy  mem- 
ber. An  accident  has  occurred  in  her  father's 
neighborhood,  and  a  blue  hat  identical  to  Jerry's 
was  found  as  the  only  remains  of  a  girl  who 
had  probably  been  killed.  Kathleen  keeps  the 
hat,  and  the  whole  family  mourns  the  death 
of  Jerry.  Of  this  she  is  entirely  ignorant, 
having  left  her  father's  home  after  telling  him 
that  she  would  go  out  to  work  for  a  living. 
Kathleen  now  also  decides  to  work,  and  gives 
up  her  old  social  acquaintances,  including  Jack 
Halsey. 

Mr.  Marb  dies  of  loneliness  and  heartbreak, 
at  his  financial  reverses,  and  when  Helen  Gra- 
ham read  of  this  in  the  papers,  and  of  the 
supposed  accident,  which  killed  Jerry,  her  un- 
happiness  is  so  great  that  Jack  realizes  there 
is  something  wrong.  He  gets  her  a  companion, 
who  subsequently  falls  in  love  with  Bill,  but 
even  this  sweet  girl  cannot  cheer  her.  At  last 
she  leaves  Jack,  and  comes  to  a  cheap  rooming 
house  in  New  York,  securing  a  good  job  and 
earning   a  livelihood. 

Many  years  and  great  hardship  occurs,  be- 


fore the  final  reunion  of  the  entire  family. 
Florence  has  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  win 
back  her  husband,  but  unable  to  do  so,  grants 
him  a  divorce.  Helen  Graham  then  marries 
Jack  in  her  own  name,  and  Kathleen  decides 
to  seek  out  her  old  suitor,  Jack  Halsey,  for 
with  Langdon's  resources  they  now  have  a 
beautiful  home,  and  their  social  status  is  again 
where  it  had  once  been. 

 o  

WHITE    OR  YELLOW 
John  A.  Hope 

MANY  are  the  stories  that  have  been  im- 
agined, about  the  settlement  of  Australia, 
but  here  is  a  vivid  tale  that  is  plainly 
an  accurate  recounting  of  the  true  situation. 
The  struggle  among  human  beings  is  heighten- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  land  is  peopled  by  so 
many  different  types.  There  are  the  black 
men,  sinister  and  secret,  with  a  vicious  de- 
fensive in  attack, — the  yellow  men,  the  wealthy 
aristocratic  white  men,  and  the  rough  bandits 
of  northern  Europe  and  the   British  Isles. 

The  struggle  on  the  Australian  Frontier  in 
the  late  "eighties"  was  enhanced  by  the 
scarcitj'  of  women.  A  band  of  seven  fighting 
hunters  were  united  in  one  person — to  prevent 
the  only  white  girl  in  the  district  from  marry- 
ing a  Chinese  cook.  Tom  Woods,  the  foreman, 
had  circulated  the  rumor  that  she  was  ex- 
pecting to  do  so,  and  had  consequently  re- 
fused "Curly's"  offer  of  marriage.  Curly  ap- 
pealed to  his  friends,  for  he  was  the  meekest, 
though  the  most  lovesick  of  the  lot.  Jack  and 
Jim  were  keen  enough  to  see  the  desirability 
of  a  woman  like  Molly,  and  the  other  four 
men  might  have  entertained  some  vague  hopes, 
but  Curly  demonstrated  his  possessive  charac- 
ter by  a  fight  that  caused  the  other  men  to 
leave  him  to  his  conquest. 

The  tale  is  told  of  how  the  kangaroo  and 
enormous  armies  of  marsupials  are  killed,  the 
life  with  the  blackmen  and  the  dangers  of  the 
jungle  making  the  peril  of  the  frontier  a  thing 
that  only  the  most  courageous  would  care  to 
brave.  No  wonder  these  seven  were  hardened 
and  well  disciplined,  with  a  vitality  in  all 
their  thoughts  and  deeds  which  made  them 
kin  to  the  tough  and  sturdy  animals  whom 
they  met  daily  in  combat  and  warfare. 

The  men  arrange  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
Molly  from  marrying  the  "Chink"  is  by  captur- 
ing her  and  taking  her  to  their  camp  in  the 
woods.  They  find  her  reading  quietly,  and  take 
her  by  violence,  not  noticing  that  she  was  in 
her  nightdress,  until  well  on  their  way.  She 
clothes  herself  in  a  quilt,  cut  to  her  form,  and 
brusquely  but  vigorously  took  her  place  among 
them,  while  they  separated  in  three  divisions 
on  the  trail  back  to  camp,  so  that  the  pursu- 
ing blackmen  would  be  confused  by  the  tracks 
and  thus  delay  their  journey  until  after  the 
wedding  ceremony.  Molly  demonstrates  her 
fortitude  and  intelligence  in  the  way  she  meets 
emergencies,  so  that  Jack  and  Jim  feel  that 
Curly  ought  to  be  stirred  up  to  a  greater  spirit 
to  deserve  her.  They  suddenly  realize  that 
there  is  no  parson,  and  Curly  is  urged  to  go 
for  one  at  top  speed,  with  an  offer  of  a  huge 
tribe.  In  the  meantime  Molly  makes  herself 
some  garments  out  of  Jack's  shirts,  and  news 
of  approaching  blackmen  as  well  as  policemen 
adds  excitement  to  the  capture.  When  the 
pursuers  arrive,  the  men  are  in  danger  of  arrest 
for  kidnapping,  and  then  it  is  that  Molly  first 
hears  of  the  false  rumor,  circulated  by  the 
half-breed,  Tom  Woods,  about  her  engagement 
to  the  "Chink."  To  save  herself,  and  becauss 
she  actually  is  in  love  with  Curly,  she  saves 
the  day  by  lying  to  the  police  cleverly.  She 
said  the  capture  was  a  plan  arranged  by  her- 
self with  these  men,  so  that  this  foreman 
would  not  be  able  to  get  her,  for  although  he 
is  a  half-breed,  he  has  been  setting  his  cap 
ambitiously.  The  police  allow  the  men  to  go 
free,  and  the  parson  gets  his  huge  fee  for 
a  unique  wedding  in  the  jungles  of  Australia, 
between  a  sturdy  woman  and  a  big,  silent  man 
The  union  may  be  a  crude  one,  but  it  is  none 
the  leos  forceful  and  overflowing  with  true  love. 

THE   FOSTER  SON 
Hortense  Wood 

ALBERT  LEE'S  childhood  was  spent  on  the 
beautiful  estates  of  his  family — a  country- 
home  in  Kentucky  and  a  town  house  in 
Washington.  Since  he  was  an  only  child,  his 
wealthy,  aristocratic  parents  lavished  atten- 
tion upon  him,  and  his  wife  was  a  singularly 
happy  one.  His  father,  a  successful  lawyer 
who  dabbled  in  politics,  wanted  Albert  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  and  the  boy  was  sent  to  Har- 
vard with  this   in  mind. 

At  the  end  of  his  freshman  year,  Albert  met 
and  fell  in  love  with  Edith  Worth,  the  daughter 
of  a  highly  respected  senator.  The  courtship 
progressed  happily,  and  before  he  left  college 
for  the  summer  vacation,  Albert  had  obtained 
Pdith's  consent  to  marry  him.  The  Worth 
family  were  well  pleased  with  their  daughter's 
engagement,  since  Albert's  charm  and  loving 
character  as  well  as  his  excellent  social  connec- 
tions were  all  that  they  could  wish  for. 

Albert   came  home  for  his  vacation  in  the 


highest  of  spirits,  but  the  worried  look  of  his 
father  told  him  something  was  wrong.  At 
length,  Mr.  Lee  Senior  revealed  to  Albert  that 
he  was  his  foster  child  and  that  Albert  really 
is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  prominent  senator 
who  now  wishes  to  make  himself  known  to 
his  son  and  leave  him  his  fortune. 

Albert  is  horrified  at  the  news — he  cannot 
believe  that  he  is  not  the  child  of  the  man 
and  woman  he  has  loved  for  so  many  years. 
A  meeting  with  the  old  man  who  calls  himself 
his  real  lather  leaves  Albert  cold.  He  knows 
he  can  never  love  him  or  forgive  him  for 
deserting  his  mother,  who  died  in  bringing 
Albert  into  the  world.  The  fact  that  he  had 
permitted  Albert  to  be  adopted  by  strangers 
and  never  taken  any  interest  in  the  boy  during 
his  childhood  makes  Albert  refuse  his  offers 
of  friendship  and  money. 

Albert  decides  to  continue  living  with  his 
foster  parents,  who  show  rare  understanding 
of  the  boy's  suffering. 

Albert  feels  that  he  cannot  marry  Edith  with- 
out telling  her  the  truth.  Although  she  feels 
no  difference  in  her  love  for  Albert,  her  parents 
are  so  shocked  that  they  break  off  the  engage- 
ment and  force  the  girl  to  go  touring  with  them. 

The  Worth  car  meets  with  an  accident  not 
long  after  this,  and  Edith  loses  her  sight. 
After  months  of  pleading,  her  unhappy  parents 
yield  to  the  girl's  requests  to  permit  Albert  to 
visit  her.  Edith's  blindness  makes  no  difference 
to  Albert.  He  begs  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
her,  and  finally  the  Worths  give  their  consent. 

Albert  is  very  happy  with  his  blind  wife 
and  never  gives  up  hope  that  her  sight  will 
be  restored.  The  arrival  of  a  famous  European 
eye  specialist  in  America  increases  his  hopes 
and  the  doctor's  prediction  that  an  operation 
will  restore  Eaith's  sight  makes  the  girl  hope 
that  her  long  night  will  end.  The  operation 
is  performed  and  Edith  can  see  once  more. 
The  happiness  that  Edith  and  Albert  now  enjoy 
is  complete  indeed. 

 o  

THE  SHERIFF'S  STAR 
Elbert  Mosher 

THE  prettiest  girl  at  Conley's  Ranch  was 
his  sister,  Eva,  as  Jack  Peirce  had  an- 
nounced time  and  time  again  to  all  who 
would  listen, — drinking  in  her  honor,  and  swear- 
ing by  her  complexion.  One  day  he  came  to 
call  on  her,  and  was  astonished  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  third  party,  a  Jim  Teller.  The 
two  men  looked  at  each  other  with  a  curious 
air  of  familiarity,  as  they  greeted  each  other 
apparently  for  the  first  time.  Then,  before 
Eva  could  say  a  word,  Jack  Peirce  left. 

Jack  was  no  angel,  and  without  the  incentive 
of  a  good  girl's  love  he  was  not  apt  to  wrestle 
very  hard  with  the  devil.  He  lived  a  vagrant 
cowpuncher's  life,  as  Bob  Conley  reminded  him, 
whereas  Jim  Teller  was  heir  to  a  wealthy 
strip  of  land  and  a  good  load  of  cattle. 

At  this  time  the  news  spread  of  rustlers 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  Jack  Peirce  set  out 
to  help  the  Sheriff,  Winger,  to  locate  them. 
Fifty  heads  were  stolen  within  a  week,  and 
Jack  travelled  far  and  wide  in  search  of  a  clue, 
though  the  Sheriff  warned  him  of  the  danger. 

One  day,  just  as  they  detected  some  figures 
in  the  woods,  Winger  was  shot  from  behind, 
and  was  rescued  from  death  by  Jack,  who 
dressed  his  wound  with  erudite  care  and  devo- 
tion. He  removed  the  bullet  from  his  thigh, 
and  noticed  with  interest  that  it  had  a  bent 
appearance,  as  though  crowded  into  the  barrel 
of  an  old  gun.  He  resolved  to  discover  the 
man  who  had  committed  the  deed  which  al- 
most deprived  his  friend  of  his  life,  but  in  the 
meantime  Winger  had  to  be  nursed  back  to 
a  state  of  health  even  before  he  could  go  home 
to  his  wife. 

Jack  visited  Mrs.  Winger  and  informed  her 
that  her  husband  was  safe,  but  detained  in  his 
job  of  locating  the  rustlers.  She  gave  him  food, 
and  a  letter  and  some  provisions  to  take  back 
to  him,  and  as  he  lifted  his  arm  she  noticed 
he  was  wearing  Winger's  badge,  which  she 
herself  had  so  often  proudly  polished  for  him. 
He  explained  that  Winger  had  deputized  him, 
and  that  news  was  a  surprise  to  the  rest  of 
the  town,  who  were  loath  to  believe  him.  He 
suspected  the  one  who  shot  down  Winger, 
and  succeeding  events  confirmed  his  suspicion. 
He  was  about  to  be  held  up  for  stealing  the 
badge  by  Jim,  when  Jim  and  his  hired  men 
tried  to  prove  to  Bob  Conley  that  Jack  Peirce 
was  stealing  the  cattle.  They  had  torn  off 
the  branded  hide  of  the  stolen  cattle,  and  put 
Jack's  initials  in  its  place  on  the  animal.  But 
Jack  had  seen  them  at  work  at  their  infamous 
occupation  the  day  before,  when  he  left  the 
sheriff  to  visit  Mrs.  Winger.  Now  he  just 
missed  a  bullet  from  Jim's  gun,  and  when  he 
had  Jim  prisoner,  he  examined  the  bullet, 
comparing  it  with  the  one  he  had  taken  out 
of  the  Sheriff's  thigh.  It  came  from  the  same 
gun;  there  was  no  doubt  about  Jim's  guilt. 
He  was  exposed,   and  arrested  for  rustling. 

The  letter  to  Winger  contained  the  news  that 
Molly  Winger,  his  sister,  was  planning  to  pay 
him  and  his  wife  a  visit.  She  came,  budding 
with  energy  and  good  spirits,  and  the  Wingers, 
now  most  friendly  to  Jack,  lost  no  time  in 
urging  on  the  match  which  Molly  had  herself 
hoped  might  ensue  from  her  visit. 
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MEN  OF  MYSTERY 
Charles  R.  Hemsley 

ONE  rainy  autumn  evening  Dr.  Harold 
Duncan,  a  successful  and  highly  respected 
physician,  silently  slunk  out  of  his  home, 
crossed  the  city,  and  entered  the  house  of  Dr. 
James  Pilmore.  On  gaining  admittance  he 
quietly  announced  to  Pilmore  that  he  had  come 
to  kill  him  and,  without  further  ado,  fired. 
Duncan  then  hurried  from  the  room,  but  be- 
fore he  reached  the  front  door  of  the  house 
he  met  an  old  friend  who  stopped  and  spoke 
to  him  for  a  few  minutes. 

Realizing  that  this  accidental  meeting  would 
prove  that  he  was  at  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
Duncan  hastily  left  for  Canada,  assuming  the 
name  of  John  Knowles. 

He  found  a  haven  in  an  isolated  lumber 
camp  where  his  apparent  unfamiliarity  with 
a  lumberman's  duties  and  his  strange,  hunted 
look  revealed  to  the  good-natured  foreman 
that  he  was  apparently  trying  to  conceal  his 
past. 

After  he  had  been  at  the  lumber  camp  for 
some  months,  an  epidemic  of  influenza  broke 
out.  Knowles  volunteered  his  service  as  a 
doctor,  but  finds  there  is  no  medicine.  De- 
ciding to  risk  recognition  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  stricken  men,  Knowles  goes  to  the 
nearest  town  for  supplies.  He  is  accompanied 
by  Trockett  who  serves  as  guide  on  this  dif- 
ficult two-day  journey. 

O'Hare  of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Police  re- 
cognizes Knowles,  follows  him,  and  arrests 
him,  but  Trockett  forces  O'Hare  to  give  up 
his  prisoner  at  the  point  of  his  gun.  Knowles 
returns  to  camp,  and  his  successful  treatment 
of  the  sick  men  makes  him  a  hero  to  the 
entire  crew. 

The  next  spring  Trockett  reports  many  sick 
in  his  native  village  and  Knowles  once  again 
journeys  back  to  civilization.  He  falls  in  love 
with  Julia,  one  of  his  patients,  and  remains 
in  the  village  for  some  time.  O'Hare,  who  is 
hot  on  his  trail,  locates  him,  but  is  prevented 
in  carrying  out  his  duty  a  second  time  when 
Trockett  shoots  him  while  he  is  attempting 
to  arrest  Knowles.  Though  he  knows  he  is 
fixing  his  own  doom,  Knowles  nurses  O'Hare 
back  to  health. 

One  night  Knowles  tells  his  story  to  Julia, 
O'Hare,  and  a  friendly  priest:  while  he  had 
been  away  fighting  for  his  country,  his  fiance 
had  gone  to  Dr.  Pilmore  for  professional  advice. 
Filmore  deliberately  taught  her  the  drug  habit 
and,  after  much  suffering  as  a  drug  addict, 
she  died.  Knowles  discovered  that  Dr.  Pilmore 
had  many  victims,  but,  because  they  were 
wealthy  or  prominent,  and  feared  scandal,  they 
refused  to  prosecute  him.  Finally,  he  deter- 
mined to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and 
killed  Filmore. 

At  the  time  that  Knowles  told  his  story, 
O'Hare  was  almost  better  and  he  hated  to 
think  of  the  day  when  he  would  have  to  arrest 
the  unfortunate  doctor.  But  fortune  finally 
smiled  on  Knowles,  for  one  day  an  officer  of  the 
Mounted  Police  rode  up  and  reported  to  O'Hare 
that  the  doctor's  shot  had  not  killed  Filmore. 
A  second  and  fatal  shot  had  been  fired  by 
the  friend  Knowles  had  met  on  the  stairs — 
this  man,  too,  as  coincidence  would  have  it,  had 
been  a  victim  of  Filmore. 

Knowles,  overjoyed  that  he  was  not  the 
murderer,  marries  Julia  and  lives  happily  ever 
after. 


BLOOD   WILL  TELL 
V.   C.  Jones 

NAPOLEON  reigned  in  France  ostensibly 
in  the  interests  of  a  new  order  of  gov- 
ernment, where  the  seasoned  aristocracy 
would  not  enjoy  without  exertion  the  fruits 
of  middle-class  toil.  But  Napoleon  realized,  as 
all  great  men  have,  that  humanity  will  natur- 
ally divide  itself  into  the  upper  and  the  lower, 
and  the  sooner  one  secures  the  support  and 
respect  of  both  sides,  the  easier  will  unity 
reign. 

The  emigres  who  left  France  during  the  Revo- 
lution were  well  aware  of  their  power,  and  even 
after  the  death  of  Louis  Phillipe  they  plotted 
Incessantly  for  the  time  when  they  would  come 
l?ack  into  their  own.  Among  those  who  re- 
mained true  to  the  king  was  Count  Armand  de 
Berange  and  his  wife,  Cecilie.  The  Steward 
Bertrand  offered  a  great  service  in  preventing 
the  Count's  detection,  since  that  time  was 
recognized  as  a  faithful,  reliable  domestic. 

Cecilie  gave  birth  while  they  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Victoria  Road.  The  Count  had  been 
called  away  in  the  king's  service,  and  the 
doctor  could  not  be  summoned  soon  enough, 
so  that  one  unknown  lady,  Mrs.  Folette,  was 
called  in.  She  did  her  work  excellently,  but 
for  one  grave  venture.  Some  strange  woman 
of  noble  birth  visited  her  institution,  insisting 
that  she  would  have  a  child,  but  not  of  the 
lowly  classes.  As  Cecilie's  baby  was  undoubt- 
edly high-born,  she  finally  persuaded  Mrs. 
Folette  to  take  this  child,  put  a  foundling  baby 
in  its  place,  and  for  a  large  sum  of  money  turn 
over  the  son  of  nobility  to  this  equally  high- 
born lady. 

Why  had  she  done  it?  That  is  another  story 
in  itself.  As  a  young  girl,  known  as  Elizabeth 
Godfrey,    she    had    been    betrayed    by  George 


Standford,  who  later  refused  to  marry  her. 
She  wandered,  reduced  by  her  reputation,  from 
town  to  town,  from  one  family  to  another, 
working  as  a  domestic  in  menial  positions  far 
below  her  social  status.  She  thought  then  she 
wished  to  revenge  herself  on  this  man,  al- 
though she  still  loved  him. 

Years  passed,  and  Armand,  the  supposed  son 
of  the  de  Beranges  grew  up  exceedingly  un- 
ruly and  vicious.  He  puzzled  his  parents 
greatly,  for  their  younger  son,  Louis,  was 
timid  and  gentle  and  far  more  aristocratic  in 
his  general  demeanor.  Armand  was  taken  on 
a  visit  to  his  grandfather,  who  promises  to 
try  to  train  him. 

Victoria,  the  girl  who  has  been  given  to  the 
unknown  lady  of  quality,  Lady  Moreland,  the 
General's  wife,  grows  up  beautiful  and  kind, 
and  is  the  joy  of  the  home.  Lady  Moreland  fears 
her  husband  will  discover  that  the  baby  was 
purchased  in  order  to  make  his  homecoming 
happy,  but  a  still  greater  fear  soon  comes  to 
her.  Mrs.  Folette,  ever  in  need  of  money,  and 
reduced  in  virtue  by  all  she  has  suffered,  has 
been  blackmailing  people  involved  in  her  trick. 
She  does  this,  not  primarily  for  the  money, 
which  she  often  refused  to  accept,  but  because 
she  wishes  to  take  revenge  on  the  Earl  of 
Standford.  She  has  discovered  that  his  daughter, 
Louisa,  has  been  having  an  affair  with  her 
groom,  John,  and  has  had  to  give  up  her 
child  to  the  keeping  of  the  Folette  institution. 
This  child  of  ill-matched  parents,  illegitimate, 
is  no  other  than  Armand,  whom  Mrs.  Folette 
exchanged  for  the  high-born  Victoria  which 
she  then  gave  to  Lady  Moreland.  Now  it  hap- 
pens that  Lady  Moreland  is  none  other  than 
Louisa's  sister,  and  for  a  long  time  great  un- 
happiness  is  caused  in  the  household  by  Mrs. 
Folette,  who  allows  Louisa  to  think  that  Vic- 
toria is  her  own  child,  who  is  being  reared  by 
her  sister.  The  Earl,  when  he  first  heard  that 
Lady  Moreland  had  purchased  Victoria  from 
an  institution,  and  that  she  was  probably  the 
child  of  his  own  daughter  and  a  mere  groom,  is 
wretched,  and  contemptible  to  the  innocent 
girl.  He  manages  to  dispose  of  John,  and 
marry  his  daughter  off  to  Major  Cooper.  Louisa 
realizes  that  she  dare  not  hope  for  more  after 
her  mis-step.  , 

Armand  has  been  making  life  wretched  for 
his  supposed  parents,  and  they  cannot  under- 
stand it.  John  is  married  to  Jane,  both  partly 
aware  of  the  exchange  of  the  children,  and 
the  general  mixup.  He  finally  promises  Arm- 
and that  he  will  secure  a  beautiful  lady  to  be 
his  wife,  and  endeavors  to  capture  Victoria, 
whom  he  believes  is  his  own  daughter.  The 
affair  is  interrupted  by  the  Countess  de  Ber- 
ange, who  is  singularly  attracted  to  Victoria. 
The  Count  notices  a  resemblance  between  the 
strange  girl  and  his  own  wife.  Armand  is 
later  murdered  in  a  brawl,  and  Victoria  makes 
friends  with  Louis,  who  is  in  reality  her  bro- 
ther, and  with  one  Monsieur  de  Auvergne,  a 
young  man  worthy  of  her. 

The  Earl  learns  that  Louisa's  child  was 
Armand,  and  does  not  grieve  over  his  death. 
Lady  Moreland's  husband  left  her  when 
he  first  learned  that  Victoria  was  not  his  own 
child,  but  later  returns  to  his  love-sick  wife, 
totally  forgiving.  The  Earl  and  Mrs.  Folette 
at  last  acknowledge  their  life-long  devotion, 
and  mutual  forgiveness,  and  peace  is  at  last 
restored  to  the  various  households. 

 o  ■ 

THE    BLACK  SHEEP 

Verden  Wilde 

■jr-yrjHEN  Bobbie  was  a  little  boy,  the  Nelsons 
%/%J    auctioned  off  their  possessions,  and  de- 

™  '  parted  for  Idaho.  In  Nebraska  their 
ranch  had  proved  a  loss.  With  great  grief,  the 
boy  saw  the  pinto  pony,  which  he  loved,  being 
sold.  Otto  Nelson  and  his  helpful  wife  hoped 
things  would  work  out  more  successfully  in 
the  new  state. 

Years  elapsed  since  this  memorable  day. 
Bobbie  and  his  brother  Harold  were  twenty 
and  twenty-two  years  old,  respectively.  Bobbie, 
had  developed  into  a  tall,  broad-shouldered 
young  man.  His  dark-blue  eyes  were  aglow 
with  the  zest  of  life.  One  day  he  came  upon 
his  father  and  Harold,  as  they  were  discussing 
him,  and  his  brother  was  defending  him.  Some 
steer  had  been  killed  by  rustlers,  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son suspected  his  son  of  being  part  of  the  cat- 
tle-stealing gang.  He  had  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, as  Bobbie  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
off  on  long  rides  alone,  astride  his  pinto,  which 
he  had  bought  in  memory  of  the  beloved  pony 
of  his  childhood.  The  boy  was  furious  as  he 
heard  the  unjust  accusation.  But  Harold  soon 
calmed  Bobbie. 

One  day  Bud  and  Jack  Morgan,  who  were 
twins,  came  to  the  ranch.  Jack  had  been 
wounded  by  an  unseen  rustler.  Tom  Reed,  a 
rancher,  Slim,  a  cow-boy,  and  others  joined 
Mr.  Nelson  in  attempting  to  find  a  way  to  stop 
these  activities.  Now  Bobbie  was  night  herd- 
er, assisted  by  Bill  Welch.  The  plan  was 
sketched,  and  a  trap  laid  for  the  rustlers.  At 
Skunk  Springs,  the  group  strategically  hid 
themselves.  They  pounced  upon  the  rustlers, 
but  not  quickly  enough,  as  all  managed  to 
escape,  excepting  the  cook  of  the  gang. 

The  rustlers  opened  fire  on  the  group,  and 


the  small  band  of  recruits  fled.  Only  Bobbie, 
intent  on  proving  to  his  father  his  innocence, 
remained.  But  he  could  not  manage  the  cap- 
ture single-handed,  and  was  badly  wounded. 
An  old  trapper,  Collins,  found  the  boy  and 
nursed  him.  When  Bobbie  recovered,  he  de- 
cided not  to  return  home,  until  his  name  was 
cleared,  and  he  could  come  back  a  successful 
man.  He  secured  a  job  with  Swede  Johnson, 
owner  of  the  H  Bar  Outfit.  Once,  when  he 
went  to  town  with  Johnson,  they  met  Slim, 
who  was  happy  to  see  Bob.  In  a  card  game, 
Bobbie  saved  his  old  pal  from  being  cheated. 
Occasionally  Bobbie  saw  the  old  trapper,  who 
knew  of  Bobbie's  innocence,  and  that  he  had 
been  hurt  in  an  attempt  to  catch  the  rustlers. 
His  parents  wondered  about  him,  and  Mr. 
Nelson  took  his  absence  as  a  sign  of  guilt. 

Bobbie  had  to  go  on  business  to  Omaha.  In 
the  park,  he  saw  a  charming  girl.  The  next 
day  when  he  hunted  for  her  again,  she  was 
nowhere  in  sight.  From  behind  a  screen  of 
bushes  came  a  cry.  Bobbie  dashed  in,  and 
found  the  girl  struggling  with  a  man.  He 
knocked  the  stranger  out,  and  took  the  lady 
home.  She  was  Helen  Harmon,  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  rancher,  living  near  the  H  Bar 
Outfit.  Helen  had  been  living  with  her  aunt 
and  attending  school  in  Omaha.  They  became 
good  friends  quickly,  and  soon  were  in  love. 
Together  they  journeyed  back  to  Spring  Valley. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Nelson  was  seriously  ill, 
caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  The  old  trapper, 
Collins,  who  had  been  wandering  through  the 
country,  stopped  at  the  Nelson  home.  Seeing 
Harold,  who  resembled  Bobbie,  he  discovered 
the  boy  he  had  nursed  was  a  member  of  this 
family.  He  related  the  story  of  his  rescue 
of  Bobbie,  and  the  boy's  heroic  attempt  to 
capture  the  rustlers  alone.  Otto  Nelson  grieved 
at  his  doubt  of  his  son's  innocence. 

Frantically  desiring  to  see  Bobbie,  before  he 
died,  he  sent  Harold  to  search  for  him.  As 
Bobbie  and  Helen  alighted  from  the  train,  at 
the  depot  was  Harold.  In  a  few  words,  he  ex- 
plained his  father's  condition,  and  both  boys 
rode  swiftly  back.  They  arrived  in  time  for 
Bobbie  to  see  his  father,  before  he  passed  away. 
Bobbie  and  Helen  married,  and  had  a  child. 
Happily,  they  lived  on  the  new  homestead. 
Harold,  his  sister  and  mother,  managed  the 
ranch.    Mr.  Harmon  lived  with  his  daughter. 

 o  

LOVE  BABY 

Forence  Chambers 

DESPITE  the  gaiety  of  the  Liveland  Cafe, 
in  which  Sue  Lamount  danced,  the  girl 
sat  at  her  dressing  table,  with  her  lovely 
face  cupped  in  her  hands,  hating  the  life  she 
was  leading.  At  nineteen  Sue  was  already 
filled  with  elemental  wisdom.  She  knew  this 
frivolity  was  superficial  and  without  signific- 
ance. She  ached  for  the  love  of  a  man,  who 
would  marry  her,  and  she  wanted  to  hold  a 
baby  in  her  young  arms.  June  Wilbur,  her 
best  friend,  broke  into  her  mood,  and  tried  to 
cheer  Sue.  But  to  no  avail — in  fact  the  sym- 
pathy brought  tears  to  Sue's  eyes,  and  as  June 
embraced  her,  she  sang  Sue's  favorite  song 
"Love  Baby."  Hanging  over  Sue's  dressing 
table  was  a  lovely  etching  of  a  sweet  infant, 
at  which  Sue  always  gazed.  To  June,  Sue 
poured  out  her  troubles —  her  boredom  with  the 
men  who  took  them  out  only  for  a  hilarious 
time,  and  her  desire  for  solidity.  Then  June 
told  Sue  she  had  a  surprise  for  her.  A  short 
while  back  Sue  had  dropped  her  purse.  The  man 
who  had  picked  it  up  and  returned  it  to  Sue, 
was  a  friend  of  Dick's,  June's  sweetheart.  He 
pleaded  with  June  to  arrange  an  introduction 
with  Sue,  since  he  had  been  tremendously  at- 
tracted to  her.  At  first  Sue's  face  brightened, 
but  then  she  declined  the  invitation,  thinking 
it  merely  another  adventure.  The  call  for  cur- 
tain, interrupted  the  conversation,  and  the  girls 
took  their  places  on  the  stage.  The  man  of 
whom  they  had  been  talking,  sat  in  the  front 
row.  Again  Sue  was  struck  by  the  fine  qual- 
ity of  his  face,  and  his  gay,  kind  eyes.  When 
he  made  signs  with  his  lips,  asking  her  if  she 
would  meet  him  after  the  performance,  she 
could  no  longer  resist,  and  signalled  back,  yes. 

June  was  happy  to  learn  of  the  change  in 
decision.  The  four,  including  Dick,  climbed 
into  Roger  Ryner's  low  roadster.  They  sped 
away  to  a  charming  inn  for  some  supper.  A 
few  people  there  recognizing  Sue,  begged  her 
to  sing.  She  refused  until  Roger  joined  in  the 
pleading.  Standing  in  the  middle  of  a  table, 
Sue  chanted  "Love  Baby,"  Roger  was  enthu- 
siastic with  the  warmth  of  her  singing.  But 
he  recognized  how  unhappy  Sue  felt.  They 
sat  out  in  the  car  awhile,  and  chatted.  Roger 
drew  Sue  out,  learning  that  her  parents  had 
died  a  few  years  back.  She  revealed  how 
weary  she  was  of  the  Cafe,  and  the  eternal 
dancing.  He  was  delighted  to  find  her  so 
genuine  a  person.  It  was  evident  Roger  was 
in  love  with  Sue,  and  she  reciprocated.  They 
planned  to  meet  again  the  following  evening. 
When  the  boys  left,  Sue  confided  to  June  that 
she  was  in  love.  The  next  morning,  Sue  was 
awakened  by  a  telephone  call  from  Roger.  He 
invited  her  to  a  picnic,  and  within  the  hour, 
his  car  was  waiting  outside  the  house. 

Roger  was  very  sad  this  day.    He  confessed 
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his  love  for  Sue,  but  revealed  that  he  had 
won  his  money  gambling-.  He  promised  to 
cease  these  activities.  Roger  had  to  keep  a 
business  appointment,  and  Sue  returned  home. 
After  the  performance  that  day,  a  telegram 
reached  Sue,  asking  her  to  immediately  report 
at  the  Highland  Sanitarium,  where  Roger  had 
been  taken  after  an  automobile  accident.  Hard- 
ly taking  the  time  to  remove  her  make-up, 
she  rushed  to  the  hospital.  Roger  was  slightly 
injured.  They  planned  to  be  married  in  three 
months,  after  he  returned  from  a  business  trip. 
That  evening  a  little  box,  containing  an  engage- 
ment ring  was  delivered  to  Sue.  Two  and  a 
half  months  elapsed.  Sue  was  reading  a  book, 
when"  the  bell  rang.  Roger  stood  framed  in 
the  door-way.  Soon  after  Dick  and  June  ar- 
rived, joyously  announcing  their  marriage.  The 
next  day  Roger  and  Sue  were  married.  Roger 
drove  her  out  to  the  country,  where  two  sur- 
prises awaited  her.  One  was  a  new  building 
for  orphans,  built  by  Roger,  with  the  money 
he  had  won  in  old  days  through  gambling. 
The  other  surprise  was  a  delightful  cottage, 
which  was  to  be  their  home.  Roger  led  a  joy- 
ous Sue  through  the  rooms.  The  last  room 
they  reached,  was  a  nursery.  She  shyly  clap- 
ped her  hands  in  glee,  as  Roger  explained  that 
he  adored  children.  She  blushed,  as  he  took 
her  in  his  arms,  hoping  they  would  soon  be 
able  to  fill  the  play-room  with  an  occupant. 

 o  

THE  ORIGINAL  SIN 

Mignon  Thayer 

THEZIA  STEVENS,  a  beautiful  young  act- 
ress who  has  lost  her  job  and  has  spent 
her  last  cent,  decides  to  pose  for  Frayne 
Thayer,  a  fashionable  young  artist.  Though 
she  has  never  met  Prayne,  she  hesitates  to 
accept  the  position,  because  of  his  reputation 
with  women.  Just  outside  the  door  of  Frayne's 
studio,  Thezia  meets  an  old  friend,  Carter 
Townsend  coming  from  the  adjacant  studio  of 
Mrs.  Lorraine  Page,  a  lady  making  the  most 
of  her  husband's  absence. 

Carter  persuades  Thezia  not  to  go  to  Frayne's. 
She  confesses  to  Carter  that  she  has  had  nothing 
to  eat  in  two  days.  Carter  feeds  her,  makes 
her  comfortable,  and  lends  her  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  considers  Thezia  a  most  attractive 
girl,  but  his  gentlemanly  appreciation  of  the 
girl's  predicament  restrains  him  from  making 
amorous  advances. 

Carter  begins  taking  Thezia  out  to  smart 
parties  and  shows  and  introducing  her  gen- 
erally to  his  set.  At  One  of  these  parties,  he 
is  forced  to  introduce  her  to  Frayne.  Thezia 
is  immediately  attracted  to  him,  and,  as  the 
artist  has  long  wanted  to  paint  her,  he  be- 
gins a  spirited  pursuit.  However,  he,  too,  re- 
spects her  attempt  to  earn  her  living  as  a 
virtuous  woman.  Through  Frayne's  influence, 
Thezia  secures  a  part  in  a  show  and  makes 
an  instant  hit. 

One  day  a  friend  at  his  club  points  out  to 
Carter  the  resemblance  between  Thezia  and  his 
former  inamorato,  Lorraine  Page.  The  remark 
recalls  many  ugly  rumors  he  had  heard  con- 
cerning Lorraine.  Carter  decides  to  investi- 
gate. A  good  deal  of  detective  work  revealed 
that  Mrs.  Page  had  married  her  present  hus- 
band without  securing  a  divorce  from  husband 
number  one.  Lorraine  had  first  deserted  her 
husband,  Thomas  Keene,  and  then  fearing  that 
Hayward  Page  would  not  marry  her  if  she 
were  a  divorcee,  had  simply  left  her  little 
daughter,  Thezia,  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse, 
and  gone  off  to  marry  Page.  When  these  facts 
became  known  to  her  circle,  Lorraine  set  sail 
for  Europe  and  Hayward  Page  set  out  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Thezia  and  her  father  were  re-united. 
The  revelation  of  these  facts  only  strength- 
ened Frayne's  love  and  Thezia  married  him. 
Their  life  together  proved  that  sometimes  gay 
young  men  who  have  sown  their  wild  oats 
make  the  most  devoted  husbands. 


THE   BURNT  OFFERING 
Mrs.  Augusta  W.  Humphrey 

THE  Browns  drove  along  the  snow-covered 
roads,  grateful  to  the  old  Ford  for  cutting 
through  the  white  pavements.  Sue  tried 
to  remember  the  past,  as  she  watched  her 
husband  step  out  of  the  car,  and  walk  down 
the  path.  Brown  was  a  charming  Englishman 
who  adored  the  whimsical  Irish  ways  of  Sue. 
Two  children  had  blessed  their  existence — a 
boy,  now  ten,  whom  grandfather,  now  dead, 
had  named  'Red  Pepper,'  as  he  had  red  tints 
in  his  brown  hair,  and  Evelyn,  now  three,  a 
shining-blue-eyed  girl.  The  small  family  had 
lived  harmoniously  and  happily.  But  perhaps 
it  was  true  that  the  flower  yields  the  most 
poignant  fragrance,  after  it  is  crushed,  and 
so  God's  mortal  children  must  suffer  bruised 
hearts,  before  they  can  bring  him  the  most 
worthy  gifts.  Then  the  Wall  Street  crash 
came,  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Browns. 
Jim  was  thrown  out  of  work,  with  no  resources 
on  which  to  fall  back.  People  had  advised  that 
he  declare  himself  a  bankrupt,  but  Jim  had 


preferred  to  sell  their  old  house,  rather  than 
to  mar  the  family  name.  The  Browns  moved 
into  a  cheap,  tiny  place.  Sue  was  proud,  and 
could  not  bring  herself  to  ask  aid  of  her  wealth- 
ier sister,  Jane.  This  day,  they  had  reached 
their  final  state  of  poverty.  The  children  were 
hungry,  and  there  was  no  coal  in  the  house, 
to  take  away  the  frosty  bite  of  the  day. 

Sue  was  trying  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
her  family,  though  with  difficulty,  as  she  had 
not  eaten  all  day,  having  given  the  children 
the  last  bits  of  food.  Then  she  remembered 
the  $2  bill  in  her  mother's  purse,  which  she 
had  saved  reverently  since  the  day  of  her 
mother's  death.  Throwing  sentimentality  to 
the  winds,  she  bought  food  for  the  children, 
with  the  money.  The  small  bank,  which  she 
had  started  for  'Red  Pepper',  contained  a  few 
dollars.  This  she  used  for  buying  coal.  After 
their  meager  meal,  the  children  sat,  playing 
games,  while  Jim  and  Sue  began  to  sing  hymns 
in  their  rich,  warm  voices.  Outside,  a  man 
was  having  difficulty  in  managing  his  car, 
because  of  the  heavy  snow.  He  realized  he 
would  have  to  stop  somewhere  overnight.  The 
stranger  was  on  the  way  to  visit  his  father. 
In  the  midst  of  his  struggles  with  the  engine, 
the  voices  of  Jim  and  Sue  reached  his 
ears.  He  stopped  his  toil,  and  listened  to  the 
devout  hymns.  Mr.  O'Doone  was  an  evangel- 
ist, and  appreciated  the  purity  and  fervour, 
with  which  the  pair  sang. 

He  quickly  walked  to  their  small  house, 
and  rang  the  bell.  A  surprised  Jim  answered. 
O'Doone  and  he  had  been  intimate  friends, 
sharing  the  same  room  at  college.  After  some 
hot  coffee,  O'Doone  enthusiastically  sketched 
his  plan.  He  needed  two  singers  to  accompany 
him,  on  his  preaching  and  lecture  tour.  Sue 
and  Jim  had  just  the  proper  type  of  lyrical 
voices.  Happily  they  accepted.  It  seemed  as 
though  their  burnt  offering  of  struggle  in  the 
past  few  months  had  merely  been  a  prepara- 
tion for  their  life's  true  work.  Had  they  never 
been  compelled  to  move  to  this  lonely,  out- 
of-the-way  place,  O'Doone  would  never  have 
found  them.  Jim  and  Sue,  their  eyes  bright- 
ened by  an  inner  spirit,  felt  the  ways  of  God 
were  often  clouded  with  suffering,  which  led 
inevitably  only  to  good. 


 o  

PRAIRIE  VOICES 
George  Crump 

IN  the  Canadian  West,  the  farmers  gave 
their  energies  to  the  soil.  Expensive 
modern  agricultural  machines  had  been  em- 
ployed, yet  the  stubborn  ground  did  not  yield 
up  its  riches  too  easily.  The  inhabitants  lived 
simply,  struggling  with  the  earth,  and  barely 
managing  to  survive.  Stout  hearts  were  need- 
ed for  the  conflict.  The  Curtiss  brothers,  Jack 
and  Tim,  cared  for  the  farm  and  their  mother, 
since  their  father's  death.  Jack  was  in  love 
with  Eileen,  who  was  an  adopted  daughter  of 
the  Curtiss's.  She  returned  his  affection.  Tim 
operated  the  harvester,  while  Jack  worked  with 
the  tractor-drawing  machine.  Often  their 
labor  seemed  to  bring  no  satisfying  results. 
Jack  yearned  for  the  outside  world,  where  a 
man  could  'do  things'.  At  last  he  decided  to 
try  his  luck  and  departed  for  the  metropolis. 
He  promised  to  send  for  Eileen,  when  he  made 
good.  But  the  thrill  of  the  new  city  soon  lost 
its  glamour,  as  he  searched  unsuccessfully  for 
work.  Living  in  a  cheap  boarding  house,  he 
became  friendly  with  Katie  Malone.  She  had 
led  a  precarious  life,  but  had  a  broad  gener- 
osity, a  deep  understanding  of  people  and  a 
universal  sympathy.  Through  a  friend  of 
Katie's,  he  secured  a  job  as  a  taxi-driver.  On 
his  first  call,  he  had  Slick  and  Whitey  for 
passengers.  Had  he  been  more  sophisticated, 
he  would  have  known  they  were  thieves.  Ask- 
ing him  to  wait,  they  went  around  the  corner. 
After  a  half-hour,  Jack  heard  shots,  and  the 
two  men  came  dashing  out.  Poking  a  gun 
into  Jack's  ribs,  they  forced  him  to  drive  on, 
while  the  policemen  were  hotly  pursuing  them. 

Their  mad  ride  ended  in  a  collision  with  an- 
other car.  The  three  fortunately  were  not  hurt. 
In  the  scuffle,  Whitey  made  his  escape,  but 
Jack  and  Slick  were  caught.  Despite  Slick's 
reiterated  comments  to  the  cops  of  Jack's  in- 
nocence, the  boy  was  sentenced  for  six  months. 
During  this  time,  the  folks  at  home  were  fran- 
tic, not  having  heard  from  Jack  for  many 
months.  One  day.  Eileen,  reading  an  old 
newspaper  of  about  eight  months  back,  came 
across  an  item  relating  the  arrest  of  a  taxi- 
driver.  The  name  was  not  disclosed,  but  the 
taxi  company  was.  Eileen,  knowing  that  Jack 
had  been  working  there,  surmised  the  person 
in  the  clipping  must  be  Jack.  Tim  and  the 
girl  talked  it  over,  keeping  their  suspicions 
from  the  mother,  and  Eileen  decided  to  go  to 
New  York  to  hunt  for  her  lover.  Meanwhile 
.Tac"k  had  returned  to  the  old  boarding-house. 
Katie  proved  his  loyal  friend,  insisting  that 
he  accept  a  loan,  and  paying  his  board,  un- 
known to  Jack.  She  was  impressed  with  the 
poems  he  had  written,  which  he  happily  gave 
to  her  as  a  gift.  Whitey  called  on  Jack, 
cringingly  apologizing  for  the  predicament  in 
which  they  had  involved  Jack.  Not  being 
able   to  secure  another  job,   because  of  his 


prison  record,  and  being  desperately  in  need 
of  work.  Jack  consented  to  allow  Whitey  to 
help  him.  Joe  Whitesone  Rossi  hired  Jack  to 
drive  his  trucks,  laden  with  liquor  across  the 
border. 

On  his  first  ride,  the  prohibition  agents  foll- 
owed on  Jack's  trail.  In  order  to  escape,  he 
abandoned  the  truck,  and  ran  off.  His  'boss' 
was  furious  when  he  heard  of  this,  and  fired 
Jack,  warning  him  to  leave  the  city.  Mean- 
while Eileen  had  arrived  in  the  city,  and  had 
gone  to  the  boarding  house,  from  where  Jack 
had  last  written  her,  months  back.  Katie  hap- 
pened to  see  her,  as  Eileen  was  despondently 
leaving,  with  no  success,  as  Jack  was  no  longer 
there.  Katie  soothed  the  girl,  and  found  her 
a  job  in  a  cafe.  Now  Jack  trudged  back  to 
his  dreary  room,  with  fifty  cents  between  him 
and  starvation.  Determining  to  end  his  misery, 
he  contemplated  suicide,  but  first  went  out  to 
buy  his  last  meal.  To  his  surprise,  the  wait- 
ress proved  to  be  Eileen.  Embraces  and  ex- 
planations followed.  Katie  came  in  then  and 
joined  the  reunion.  The  farm  seemed  good 
to  Jack  now,  and  readily  he  consented  to 
return.  They  prevailed  upon  Katie  to  join 
them.  But  she  had  a  surprise  in  store  for 
Jack.  His  poems  had  been  turned  into  songs, 
by  a  friend  of  Katie's,  and  she  handed  him  a 
check  for  his  part  of  the  royalties.  He  pro- 
tested, insisting  the  money  belonged  to  her, 
but  Katie  was  adamant,  and  Jack  had  to  ac- 
cept the  unexpected  sum.  Tim  shortly  grew 
to  love  Katie,  and  Eileen  and  Jack,  once  more 
working  side  by  side,  smiled  at  Tim's  hap- 
piness, with  sympathetic  understanding.  Moth- 
erly Mrs.  Curtiss  again  beamed  at  having  all 
her  children  restored  to  her. 

 o  

PETALS 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Card 

THE  same  girl  may  be  both  romantic  and 
calculating,  as  is  proven  by  the  character 
of  Marie  Arthey,  a  middle- -class  girl  of 
New  York  with  both  beauty  and  ambition. 
She  wins  the  affection  of  James  Briston,  to 
whom  she  gives  a  tulip  in  avowal  of  friend- 
ship. But  Tom  Bayor  is  an  equally  attractive 
young  man  whom  she  meets  at  a  Labor  Day 
parade,  and  to  him  she  vows  eternal  friend- 
ship with  a  gift  of  a  chrysanthemum.  Tom 
lavishes  his  father's  wealth  upon  Marie,  and 
is  forced  by  his  father  to  seek  work  and  re- 
linquish his  allowance,  when  this  is  discovered, 
for  he  is  the  idol  and  the  heir  of  the  family, 
and  his  family  do  not  welcome  Marie's 
intervention.  Marie  then  again  takes  up  with 
James  Briston,  who  is  studying  medicine,  but 
when  she  learns  of  Tom's  expected  inheritance, 
she  seeks  to  renew  his  acquaintance. 

Her  unole  dies,  leaving  her  his  beautiful 
estate  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York.  The  news 
of  her  inheritance  comes  while  she  is  working 
in  a  lunch  room  and  naturally  excites  her.  She 
upsets  her  tray,  and  other  mishaps  lead  to 
her  arrest,  from  which  she  is  subsequently 
released. 

Now  that  she  is  wealthy,  she  is  able  to  garb 
her  gorgeous  form  in  the  expensive  clothes 
which  make  of  her  a  haughty  vampire.  Three 
men  are  forever  at  her  heels,  and  she  scorns 
her  early  suitors,  Tom  and  James.  She  has 
a  good  time  entertaining  her  three  new  suitors 
simultaneously,  and  watching  their  jealousy, 
and  eager  competition.  She  insultingly  dis- 
misses them  to  her  dogs  and  exults  by  strum- 
ming the  piano. 

Briston  arrives  home  at  the  end  of  his  col- 
lege career,  and  in  her  celebration  of  the 
event  she  endeavors  vainly  to  get  him  to  drink 
liquor.  Later,  in  a  scornful  letter  from  James, 
she  discovers  tulip  petals,  which  arouse  her 
old  ardor,  and  she  feels  regret  for  her  past 
life.  She  would  do  away  with  herself,  but  now 
Bayor  interferes,  and  succeeds  in  getting  her  to 
accept  his  ring.  They  travel  to  Europe,  and  after 
attempted  suicide  Marie  is  ill.  She  is  returned 
to  New  York,  where  by  a  coincidence  she  is 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  young  physician, 
Briston.  He  is  grief-stricken  when  he  hears 
of  her  engagement,  but  then  puzzles  over  a 
strangeness  in  her  manner  toward  Tom,  and 
finally  discovers  that  she  has  discarded  his 
ring.  He  renews  hope,  and  again  makes  His 
proposal.  This  time  she  admits  that  she  has 
loved  only  him  all  along  and  at  last  Briston 
triumphs. 
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